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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  works  of  Mrs.  Opie  have  always  en- 
joyed a  high  degree  of  popularity,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  Her  novels  and  tales  were  regularly  reprinted  here,  as 
fast  as  they  were  issued  by  the  London  publishers.  Two  editions 
of  her  collected  works  have  been  issued  from  the  American 
press,  at  different  periods.  The  first  was  published  in  Boston, 
in  1825 — a  very  neat  edition  in  eleven  duodecimo  volumes. 
This  edition  was  complete,  including  all  that  had  been  printed 
in  LfOndon  up  to  that  time.  A  large  number  of  tales,  which 
have  been  written  since,  are  included  in  the  volumes  now  offer- 
ed to  the  public. 

A  few  years  since,  another  edition  of  her  collected  works 
was  published  in  New  York,  in  numbers,  which  were  subse- 
quently bound  in  five  volumes ;  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
two  of  her  largest  and  best  novels;  Temper,  and  Valentine's 
Eve,  were  excluded  from  this  collection. 

The  present  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  only  complete 
edition  of  Mrs.  Opie's  Works  extant. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  1841. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH  OF   AMELIA    OPIE. 


Amelia  Ofis,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Aldenon, 
an  eminent  physician  of  Norwich,  waa  bom  in 
that  dty,  in  1771.  At  a  ver^r  early  period,  she 
evinced  talents  of  a  very  superior  oraer ;  compos-^ 
ing,  whilst  still  a  child,  poems,  descriptive  pieces, 
and  novels ;  though  none  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  poetical  pieces  in  the  Monthly 
Majg^azine,  were  published  before  her  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1798,  with  Mr.  Opie, 
the  celebrated  painter.  Her  first  publication, 
"  The  Father  and  Daughter,  a  Tale,''  with  other 
pieces,  appeared  in  1801,  which  at  once  drew  upon 
its  author  the  public  attention  ;  and  it  has  always 
remained  a  fiivourite  of  its  class.  It  was  succeed- 
ed in  1802  by  "  An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,"  and  a  volume  of  other 
poems;  and,  m  1804,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
Tale  of  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  the  Mother  and 
Daughter.."  This  waa  followed,  in  1806,  by 
"Simple  Tales,"  in  four  volumes,  duodecimo; 
and,  in  1808,  appeared,  anonymously,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo,  her  "  Dangers  of  Coquetry ;" 
and  an  octavo  volume,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Warrior's  Return,"  and  other  poems.  Having 
become  a  widow  in  1807,  she  published,  in  1810, 
**  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Opie,"  prenzed  to  the  lectures 
he  had  read  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  Her  subse- 
quent productions  are,  a  novel,  entitled  "  Tem- 
per, or  Domestic  Scenes ;"  "  Tales  of  Real  Life ;" 
"Simple  Tales;"  "Valentine's  Eve;"  "New 
Tales,"  in  four  volumes ;  "  Tales  of  the  Heart ;" 
and,  "  The  Black  Man's  Lament,"  in  advocacy 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  appeared  in  1826. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  her  life,  since  this 
period,  is  her  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  her  retirement  from  society,  after  bavins  been 
one  of  iu  most  cheerful  votanes.  Of  all  female 
virriters  of  the  present  age,  Mrs.  Opie  is  the  most 
forcible  and  affecting ;  in  her  power  of  displaying 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  she  is  very  Uttle  in- 
ferior to  G^win.  Sne  falls  short  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  her  descriptions  of  real  life,  and  delinea- 
tion of  domestic  character ;  but,  in  originality,  and 
vigour  of  conception,  and  creation  of  appalling  in- 
terest, she  is  infinitely  superior.  Her  "Father 
and  Daughter"  is  a  harmonious  piece  of  domestic 
tragedy;  "though,"  savs  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh review,  "for  a  snort  and  convincing  proof 
of  her  powers,  we  would  refer  to  a  little  Tale,  en- 
titled *  Confessions  of  an  Odd-Tempered  Man,' 
contained  in  a  collection  called  *  Tales  of  Real 
Life,'  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
*  Adolphe,'  of  Benjamin  Constant."  Mrs.  Opie 
holds  no  mean  rank  as  a  poetess,  though  her  prose 
writings  have  procured  her  the  greatest  share  of 
approbation. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mrs.  Opie*s  habits  and 
manner  of  life  during  her  residence  in  Paris,  in 
1829,  is  drawn  by  her  own  hand.  Its  Uveliness 
and  naivet^  are  quite  in  character.    It  is  entitled, 

A  MORNING  AT  PARIS  IN  1829. 

BT  AMELIA   OFII. 

"  Iir  the  summer  of  1829, 1  set  off  for  Paris  to 
visit  a  dear  relation  who  had  married  a  French 
gentleman,  and  waa  residing  there. 
— 


It  was  not  without  mixed  emotions,  in  which, 
however,  those  of  pleasure  predominated,  that  I 
re-entered  that  France,  whicn,  in  1802, 1  had  left 
a  republic,  but  which,  in  1829,  waa,  once  more,  a 
monarchy,  and  under  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bona. 

The  morning  after  mjr  arrival,  I  felt  impatient 
to  revisit  those  streets  which  I  had  in  former  days 
found  so  full  of  interest — but  still  more  impatient 
to  go  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  deUver  the  let- 
ter of  introduction  which  my  friend.  Dr.  H — g — n, 
had  given  me  to  Sophie  D— « — ^1,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Cuvisr! 

Accordingly,  Sarah  de  B —  and  myself,  walked 
to  the  beautiful  boulevard,  which  was  near  our 
atreet,  and,  having  hired  a  jEocre,  drove  to  the  Jar- 
dins. 

Our  wav  lay  across  the  Place  de  Grfive — that 
spot  so  fiili  of  appalling  recollectiona — the  theatre 
of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  revolution  of  1789  — 
and  I  gazed  once  more  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
the  demagogues  of  former  days  had  indulged  in 
their  death-bearing  eloquence !  where  Robespierre 
had  tried  to  rob  the  guillotine  beneath  of  its  prey, 
by  attempting  his  own  life  ;  and  from  the  windows 
of  which  his  young  brother  had  precipitated  him- 
self, to  avoid  impending  destruction. 

While  my  memory  was  rapidly  recalling  these 
affectine  facts,  and  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine, 
Sarah  de  B —  suddenly  exclaimed,  "the  gens 
d'armes  are  out,"  and,  taming  towards  them  to 
see  what  they  were  doing,  we  Mheld,  raised  above 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  crowd,  the  qvtl- 

LOTINE  ITS£LF  ! 

As  the  coachman  now  opened  the  door  to  in- 
form us  that  he  must  detain  us  a  few  minutes  while 
he  mended  his  harness,  we  could  not  resist  this 
opportunity  of  examining  the  object  thus  unexpect- 
edly presented  to  our  view. 

What  a  transforming  power  has  circumstance ! 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  my  country  I  should  have 
gone  to  look  at  the  gallows ;  but  there  was  some- 
ming  new,  curious,  and  historical  in  the  sight  of 
the  guillotine  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  caused 
every  repugnant  feeling  to  be  swallowed  up  in  in- 
tense curiosity,  and  ms^e  us  eager  to  approach  the 
notorious  engine  of  death ! 

It  was  surrounded  by  gens  d'armes  to  keep  the 
people  at  a  proper  distance ;  but,  at  my  request, 
they  civilly  made  way  for  us,  and  one  of  the  men 
desired  us  to  enter  the  vacant  space  on  the  plat- 
form, and  walk  round  it.  I  had  previously  asked 
one  of  the  gens  d'armes  whether  1  saw  the  guillo- 
tine of  the  Revolution,  and,  half  smiling,  he  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative !  We,  therefore,  stood 
at  the  foot  of  that  murderous  instrument  of  whose 
fiital  deeds  we  had  heard  and  read  so  much  !  And 
there  was  the  small  basket  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  victim,  and  the  larger  one  to  receive  the  body ! 

Having  looked  as  long  as  we  wished,  we  re-en- 
tered our  coach,  and  as  persons  who  receive,  a  vio- 
lent blow  are  at  first  unconscious  how  much  they 
are  hurt,  so  we  were  not  sensible  how  much  we 
had  felt  during  our  gloomy  survey,  till  we  had 
driven  off  from  its  affecting  objects. 

But  then  our  consciousness  fully  returned  ;  and 
we  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  guillotine,  and  the 
fate  of  the  victim,  who,  in  three  hours  from  that 
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time,  was  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife! 

If  I  could  have  approved  the  punishment  of 
death  in  anv  case,  it  would  have  been  m  this ;  but 
the  criminal  was  about  to  die !  and  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  guilt  was  the  horror  excited  by 
the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  appear  before  the 
most  fearful  of  tribunals !  and  he  became  imme- 
diately an  object  of  such  interest  to  vm,  that  we 
earnestly  desired  to  see  him,  if  possible,  on  his 
way  to  execution.  Ag;ain  I  may  say,  what  a  trans- 
forming  power  has  circnmstaiice !  I  have  often 
blamea  la  Marquise  de  S^vign^  for  what  appeared 
to  me  her  unfeeling  carionty  in  going  to  see  Ma- 
dame de  BrinvilUers  pass  to  execution, — a  woman 
who  had  committed  murder  on  murder,  and  poi- 
soned her  nearest  connexions !  Yet  now,  on  much 
less  temptation,  I  was  desirous  of  doinff  the  same 
thing !  But  I  had  previously  to  visit  tne  garden, 
and  deUver  my  credentials  at  the  house ! 

I  did  so,  and  we  saw  the  elephant  bathe,  and  the 
giraffe  stretch  forth  his  beautiful  neck  to  crop  the 
younff  and  greenest  branches  of  the  acacia  hanging 
near  nim !  In  short,  we  saw  most  things  worth 
seeing  at  the  Jardin,  except  its  intellectuu  inhabi- 
tants. 

Still  the  dark  scene  of  the  ffuillotine  oontioued 
to  form  the  back-ground  of  aU  that  we  saw,  and 
we  were  eacer  to  resume  our  drive,  and  endeavour 
to  waylay  the  criminal :  but  in  vain.  The  coach- 
man told  us,  and  indeed  we  saw,  that  everv  avenue 
to  the  Place  de  Grdve  was,  as  we  might  nave  ex- 
pected, stopped  up  by  the  gens  d*armes.  and  that 
no  carriage  could  nave  access  through  mat  dense 


population,  assembled  to  witness  the  affecting  ca 
tastrophe — £M>t  passengers  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages,  were,  however,  hastening  to  the  spot,  im- 
pellM  by  the  resistless  excitement  of  curiosity. 
Just  such  a  crowd  have  I  often  seen  hastening  to 
witness  the  executions  in  my  native  city— another 
proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that,  in  spite  of  what 
IS  often  asserted  on  the  marked  difference  in  na- 
tional character,  under  similar  circumstances  and 
temptations,  human  nature  and  human  actions  are 
the  same  in  all  countries. 

But  though  my  cousin  and  myself  were  disap- 
pointed of  the  strange  satisfaction  which  we  de- 
sired, an  opportunity,  of  which,  probably,  we 
should  not  have  had  resolution  to  take  advantage, 
the  morning  proved  to  me^  at  least,  too  full  of  m- 
terestinff  results,  to  be  ever  forgotten  —  results 
which  I  could  then  in  no  wise  anticipate. 

Little  did  I  think,  while  leaving  my  address  and 
my  letter  of  introduction  at  the  nouse  of  Cuvier, 
that  it  would  lead  to  an  intimacy  with  its  beloved 
and  distinguished  inhabitant,  which  formed  the  de- 
light of  my  residence  in  Paris  —  that  I  should  be- 
come the  constant  visiter  at  the  tea-table  of  la 
Baronne  Cuvier  everv  seventh  day  evening  for 
many  months  during  tne  years  1829,  *30,  ana  '31, 
and  that  I  should  learn  to  love,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
mire, the  great  man  of  the  house,  around  whom,  as 
the  centre,  I  saw  so  many  brilliant  stars  in  science 
and  literature  delighting  to  assemble ! 

Alas !  still  less  did  limaffine  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  death  should  again  hover  over 
that  unique  and  hospitable  mansion,  to  carry  off  the 
highly-gifted  father,  as  it  had,  only  four  vears  be- 
fore, removed  hie  admirable  and  pious  daughter ! 
and  that  I  should  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  him 
whom  I  venerated  as  the  benevolent  friend,  the 
affectionate  husband,  the  tender  father,  and  sub- 
missive Christian ;  one  whom  France,  and  even  the 


world,  have  united  to  lament  as  the  first  of  scientific 
discoverers,  and  most  enlightened  of  philosophers. 

As  little,  also,  did  I  think,  while  contemplating 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  the  frowning  memorial  of 
scenes  of  blood  and  horror,  that  I  should,  in  the 
succeeding  vear,  behold  it  with  such  different  asso- 
ciations—  tnat  I  should  see  the  (comparatively) 
bloodless  flag  of  the  tri-colour  float,  waving  from 
iu  ancient  roof— and  that  I  should  drive  within  its 
ponderoos  gates,  and  asoend  its  gloomy  stair-case, 
pto  enter  the  illuminated  "salons^  of  its  inhabitant. 
Odillon  Bakrot,  the  Pr^fet  He  la  Seine:  and 
while  partaking  of  tea  a  TAngloise  from  the  hands 
of  the  young  and  charming  wife,  should  listen  to 
the  captivatmg  conversation  of  the  eloquent  hus- 
band. 

Little  did  I  expect  that  the  guillotine  would  soon 
be  banished  from  the  Place  da.  Grdve  for  ever ; 
that  the  spot  now  devoted  to  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  would,  in  future,  be  sacred  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  constitutional  freedom;  and  that  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  would  become  the  scene  of  enter- 
tainments given  to  Lafiiyette  and  the  Citizen  Kiiro. 

As  httle  did  I  foresee  that  the  belo|ed  relative 
by  my  side,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  existence, 
would,  before  I  revisited  Paris  in  1830.  be  carried 
to  her  grave !  and  that,  though  rich  in  loving 
friends  in  that  beautiful  metropolis,  I  should  have 
to  miss,  and  regret  those  affectionate  attentions 
which  had  there  endeared  my  home. 

And  marked,  as  every  thing  in  this  world  is,  by 
the  certainty  of  change,  what  changes  did  I  not 
behold  in  a  few  short  months,  during  my  last  visit 
to  Paris ! 

I  found  my  reverend  friend,  Lafayette,  General- 
in-Chief  of  tne  National  Guard !  I  left  him,  about 
to  return,  hke  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm !  I  found 
Odillon  Barrot  Pr^fet  de  la  Seine !  and  residing  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  !  I  left  him,  returned  with  sim- 
ple dignity  to  comparatively  private  life,  and  to 
those  legal  duties,  by  which  his  talents  and  his  in- 
dustry had  led  him  to  fame  and  honours  ! 

What  other  changes  may  await  him  or  roe,  pri- 
vate individuals  or  public  lunctionaries,  the  king- 
dom of  France,  or  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  known 
onlv  to  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  Ufe 
ana  death !  but,  as  the  daily  experience  of  every 
one,  whether  the  pestilence  be  stayed  or  not,  en- 
forces on  us  conviction  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  human  things,  how  enviable  and  blessed,  even 
here,  most  thoflfe  be,  who  are  enabled  to  fix  their 
hopes  and  affections  on  that  futurity,  where  no 
change  comes,  and  on  that  Being,  '  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever  !"* 


Our  latest  notices  of  Mrs.  Opie  are  found  in  the 
recently  published  Letters  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  who 
says: 

"  I  owed  Mrs.  Opie  a  grudge  for  having  made 
me,  in  my  youth,  cry  my  eyes  out  over  her  stories ; 
but  her  fair,  cheerful  face  forced  roe  to  forget  it. 
She  long  ago  forswore  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costuroe ;  but  I 
fancied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity,  and  the  fash- 
ionable httle  train  to  her  pretty  satin  gown  indi- 
cated how  rouch  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a  tneory  than 
to  change  one's  habits." 

From  Miss  Sedgwick*s  book  it  would  appear 
that  Mrs.  Opie  is  well,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  hterary  circles  of  Lon- 
don. 
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To  be  rengn'd  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favours  given ; 
This,  this  alone  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  Heaven. 


How  the  followkig  Work  came  into  my 
hands,  and  why  I  hsve  been  induced  to  pub- 
lish it  at  this  present  period  of  time,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Editor, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  wb  to  explain. 

Such  as  it  is,  I  give  \t  to  the  world ;  assur- 
ing my  readers  that  I  lar  before  them  a  story 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  literally  true,  and 
that  the  characters  in  it  are  not  entirely  the 
creatures  of  the  imagination. 

Ameua  Opie. 


MADELINE. 

INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

I  ncLT  a  strong,  an  irresistilfele  desire  that 
this  manuscript  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
on  reading  the  following  passage  in  it. 

"Iha/e  been  reading  over  my  journal. 
Amazing !  It  is  now  as  long  as  &  book,  and 
yet  it  contains  nothing  but  the  history  of  a 
weak  woman^a  heart  t  but  is  not  that  heart  a 
world  to  its  possessor  1  Does  not  some  writer 
say,  *  that  little  world  the  human  heart?'  Aiid, 
aftier  all,  is  there,  can  there  be  a  history  more 
interestins  than  a  history  of  the  affections  ? 

*'  Could  the  coldest-hearted  being  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  secret  details  of 
the  &ult8,  the  cares,  the  sorrows,  the  hopes, 
the  sentiments,  the  actions,  and  the  adven- 
tures, of  the  most  indifferent  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, would  he  not  reaa  it  in  preference 
to  the  history  of  either  Greek,  or  Koman,  or 
even  British  worthies  1" 

To  this  question  my  oWn  heart  so  readily 
answered  **Yes,'*  that  I  requested,  and  at 
length  obtained,  permission  to  employ  my 
leisure  hours  in  arranging  for  publication,  at 
some  distant  period,  not  only  the  Journal  itp 
self,  but  every  document  connected  with  it. 


This  interesting  task  is  now,  at  length,  ac- 
complished; but  I  have  still  to  preface  the 
work  with  a  few  particulars  which  the  heroine 
has  not  given  in  detail  herself. 

Some  circumstances,  not  worth  mentioning 
here,  had  induced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  of  Bur- 
fovd  Park,  in  Sussex,  to  take  into  their  family, 
and  educate  as  a  gentlewoman,  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  cottager,  or  little  farmer,  residing 
near  K ,  whom  they  met  with  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland.  Their  only  son  and  daugh- 
ter had  recently  manied  and  gone  abroad ;  the 
one  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband 
to  the  Mauritius ;  the  other  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  a  diplomatic  capacity ;  and 
the  affectionate  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin, 
wanted  a  new  object  to  interest  them,  when 
accident  offered  this  beautiful  child,  Madeline 
Munro,  to  their  notice ;  and  the  narents,  al- 
ready burthened  with  a  numerous  family,  were 
induced  to  part  with  her,  on  promise  that  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  forset  them,  and 
should  occasionally  be  permitted  to  visit  them. 

I  had  always  been  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Irwin, 
and  for  ten  years  was  governess  to  her  daugh- 
ter; but  when  my  services  ceased  to  be  want- 
ed, I  continued  to  reside  in  the  family;  and, 
when  her  children  left  the  country,  I  promised 
that  I  would  not  leave  my  friend  in,  what  she 
called,  her  .desolate  condition,  till  my  own 
expected  marriage  should  take  place.  I  was 
therefore  at  Buitord  Park  when  they  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  their  new  and  interesting 
charge,  who  immediately  became  my  pupil, 
and  was  very  soon  as  dear  to  me  as  if'^she  had 
been  my  child. 

As  Mr.  Irwin's  estates  were  all  entailed  on 
his  son,  and  as  Miss  Irwin  had  married  a  man 
of  very  small  fortune,  and  therefore  required 
all  her  mother's  property,  I  knew  that,  though 
they  had  as  it  were  adopted  Madeline  Munro, 
they  could  not  give  her  the  fortune  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman.   I  therefore  sometimes  doubted  the 
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of  givins  her  the  education  of  one. 
lut  her  thirst  for  knowled^,  her  talents,  and 
her  docility,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  with- 
hold the  improvement  which  she  sought,  and 
I  convinced  myself  that  I  was  not  very  wrong ; 
by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  enabling  her 
to  gain  her  own  livelihood.  By  the  time  that 
I  married  and  went  to  India  wiUi  my  husband, 
Madeline,  though  only  sixteen,  knew  all  that 
I  or  Mrs.  Irwin  could  teach  her,  and  had  also 
profited  to  the  utmott  by  the  lessons  which 
she  had  received  from  the  best  masters  which 
town  or  country  could  furnish. 

Soon  after  I  lefV  England,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Irwin^s  daughter  unexpectedly  became 
rich ;  Mrs.  Irwin  was  consequently  enabled 
to  provide  handsomely  for  her  adopted  child ; 
but  on  her  sudden  and  lamented  death,  not 
long  after  that  of  Mr.  Irwin,  a  will  could  no- 
where be  found ;  therefore,  had  not  Mr.  Irwin 
left  Madeline  a  small  remembrance,  she  would 
have  returned  to  her  father's  cottage  as  poor 
as  when  she  left  it. 

But  I  have  sud  enough  to  make  my  reader 
a  little  acquainted  with  my  heroine ;  and  now 
I  shall  let  her  speak  for  herself,  in  extracts 
from  letters  which  I  received  from  her  before 
she  began  her  journal.  E.  S. 

Burford  Park,  April,  1813. 

•         •#••• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everland  are  so  kind  to  me 
that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  them.  Mr. 
Everland  reminds  me  of  his  poor  uncle ;  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Irwin  lefV  him  so  much  of  his  small 
personal  property,  for  he  has  a  large  family, 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Everland  seem  benevo- 
lent, and  able  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  them  ; 
which  is  not  often  the  case  with  persons  who 
are  blest  with  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties. — 
But  I  wish  their  pity  for  me  did  not  make 
them  blame  Mrs.  Irwin  for  not  making  a  will ; 
I  know  that  she  meant  to  do  so,  and  to  pro- 
vide nobly  for  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
her  censured ;  as  it  is,  I  owe  h^r  countless  ob- 
ligations. How  overwhelmed,  how  desolate 
did  I  feel  when  I  first  lost  her,  till  I  remem- 
bered that  my  real  parents  still  lived,  and  that 
their  arms  were  open  to  receive  me !  I  have 
just  had  a  painful  conversation  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everland.  **  I  will  be  your  tyt^nest.  Miss 
Munro,'*  said  the  former,  "  should  one  be  ne- 
ceiaary  to  prove  your  legal  right  to  these  music- 
books,  and  those  instryments  which  I  shall 
send  after  you  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  also 
to  certain  books  and  pieces  of  furniture,  for  / 
saw  them  given  to  you ;  but  I  think  my  cousin 
Lydia  will  not  ditpute  your  rightJ*^  I  could 
not  thank  him ;  I  was  shocked  to  find  he  could 
for  a  moment  suspect  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ir- 
win of  so  mean  an  action !  *^  And  command 
m«,  mj  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Everland,  ^*  should 
you  wish  to  go  out  as  a  governess.'*  "  I  never 
can  wish  it,'"  replied  I  eagerly ;  •*  I  have  a  lit- 


tle fortune  now."  **  Little,  indeed !  Mrs.  Ir- 
win every  year  spent  more  on  your  dress  than 
four  whole  jnretent  income^  "  But  remember, 
shall  now  in  future  dress  as  becomes  my  pre^ 
tent  situation^  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  pret'er  my 
own  home  to  any  other."  *'  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that."  *^  Dear  madam,  you  forget  that  ^  I 
(shall)  dwell  among  my  own  people?  *'  **  And 
had  you  never  left  them,  my  dear  girl,  you 
would  always  have  been  contented  to  dwell 
among  them,  but—"  •'  No  hutsy  I  beseech  you, 
on  that  subject,"  said  I,  impatiently ;  "  for  I 
cannot  bear  it;"  and  the  conTcrsation  was 
dr<^ped.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  forget  it.  That  prophetic  **  but," 
still  haunts  nvy  imagination.  Tet,  wherefore  1 
why  should  I  not  like  to  liv<  at  home  under 
my  present  circumstances  1  To  be  sure,  when 
my  father  visited  me  here,  when  I  was  ten 
year$  old^  I  was  mortified  :o  see  that  he  was 
not  as  tmart-looking  as  Mr.  Irwin's  own  man ; 
but  when  I  visited  him  at  the  dear  cottage  by 
the  bum-side,  when  I  was  fourteen,  I  was  de- 
lighted with  every  thina  and  every  body  with 
whom  I  associated.  But  then  it  might  be 
because  I  was  made  of  great  consequence,  and 
was  a  little  wonder.  However,  why  should 
I  anticipate  evil  1  and  if  I  resolve  to  be  happy 
at  home,  surely  I  shall  be  so :  but  enouern  of 
self.  Yet  one  word  more :  I  set  off  for  Scot- 
land next  week.  I  aavel  with  a  Mr.  Onslow, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ever- 
land's — 


From  my  own  house,  Feb.  1813. 

Here  I  am,  mr  dear  friend,  after  a  cold  but 
comfortable  journey ! 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  I  first 
saw  my  native  hills  again ;  and  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  came  thronging  on  my 
imagination  at  once. 

**  My  native  hills !"  exclaimed  I  in  a  falter- 
ing voice  to  my  invalid  companion.  **  I  am 
sorry  for  it,"  he  obligingly  replied.  I  would 
have  thanked  him,  but  I  could  not  speak,  for 
I  could  now  distinguish  the  eager  group  who 
were  watching  for  my  arrival.  Mr.  Onslow 
also  looked  out,  but  drew  back  his  head  with 
an  air  of  almost  contemptuous  surprise  as  the 
coach  stopped,  exclaiming,  **  And  is  it  there 
you  live  1  But  this  little  wound  to  my  con- 
sequence was  scarcely  inflicted  ere  it  was  for- 
gotten, for  in  an  instant  the  door  was  opened, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  embraces  of  my 
parents. 

I  am  afraid  I  appeared  cold  in  my  thanks 
and  adieus  to  Mr.  6nslow ;  but  I  could  not 
say  much  at  such  a  moment.  Still  I  think 
his  parting  look  was  a  very  kind  one. 

^*  And  so  you  are  come  home  now,  never  to 
leave  us  again  1"  was  said  by  my  brothers 
and  sisters  in  turn.  My  parents  looked  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  but  they  did  not  meak 
with  l^eir  lips — ^it  was  unnecessary.    I  felt 
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all  they  would  have  said  to  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  was  almosl  cansoUd  for  the  loss  of 
my  benel^tors.  That  evening  was  one  of 
unmixed  gratification ;  and  when  my  father, 
while  we  knelt  around  him  as  we  assembled 
for  family  worship,  gare  thanks  for  my  re- 
turn, I  only  wondered  how  I  could  hare  borne 
to  stay  away  so  long.  My  dear  mother  apolo" 
gized  to  me  for  my  beii\g  forced  to  share  my 
bed  with  my  eldest  sister.  Apologies  tome! 
to  her  child!    I  own  this  gave  me  pain. 

Before  day-break  I  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  sound  of  active  housewifery  very  near 
me,  and  I  could  not  recollect  at  first  where  I 
was.  When  I  did,  I  must  own  to  you^  that  I 
felt  a  sort  of  forlorn,  joyless  feeling,  as  the 
dim  twilight  of  approaching  day  showed  me 
the  unpapered,  unpainted  walls  of  my  apart- 
ment ;  and  I  was  not  cheered  to  see,  as  further 
light  came  in,  that  they  were  decorated  by 
coloured  prints  of  the  homeliest  description, 
exhibiting  some  of  the  early  reformers  m  the 
torments  of  martyrdom.  Certainly  objects  of 
a  more  pleasing  nature  used  to  meet  my  eyes 
when  I  awoke  at  Burford  Park ;  and  I  own 
that  I  was  weak  enough  to  weep  bitterly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  to  murmur  a  little  at  my 
fate;  but  when  1  g^zed  upon  "Thy  will,  0 
Lord !  be  done  !*'  m  the  labelled  mouth  of 
each  expiring  martyr,  I  echoed  the  supporting 
words,  and  by  the  time  I  joined  the  family  I 
trust  there  were  no  traces  of  sorrow  either  on 
my  mind  or  my  features.  As  soon  as  break- 
&st  was  over,!  took  my  father  on  one  side, 
and  ffave  him  a  bank  note  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  telling  him  I  had  another  hundred 
pounds,  with  which  Mr.  Everland  had  insist- 
ed on  buying  stock  for  me ;  and  that  I  had 
forty  pounds  a  year  besides.  My  father  kiss- 
ed me  affectionately,  and  looking  significantly 
at  my  mother,  said,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
"  I  will  take  it."  I  then  told  them  I  meant  to 
pay  for  my  board;  but  this  proposal  gave 
them  great  pain,  and  my  father  asked  me  if  I 
was  grown  too  proud  to  bear  to  owe  even  my 
food  to  my  poor  father  and  mother.  He  add- 
ed, that  I  had  an  equal  right  with  his  other 
children  to  their  common  and  daily  fare,  and 
should  therefore  not  pay  for  it ;  but  that  if  my 
more  delicate  appetite  required  better  living, 
it  was  right  that  I  should  pay  iotihat.  "Now, 
Madeline,"  said  he,  "  look  at  the  expense  we 
were  at  to  do  you  honour ;"  and  I  saw  with 
grateful  affection  that  the  parlour  had  a  sashed 
window,  and  that  the  floor  was  partly  carpeted. 
My  mother  was  then  kindly  eager  to  inform 
me  that  my  bed-room  should  be  kept  free  from 
all  intruders  durinjj^  the  morning  hours,  that  I 
might  read  and  wnte  at  my  leisure.  I  am  not 
to  be  allowed,  I  find,  to  assist  in  the  house- 
hold duties;  but  I  have  insisted  on  doing  all 
the  nicer  sort  of  needle-work  for  the  family, 
helping  to  knit  stockings,  and  keeping  the  ac- 
counts ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  happy. 
A  letter  from  you!    what  a  treasure!    No, 


dearest  Mrs.  St  Leger,  I  had  not  forgotten 
the  hint  that  you  gave  me  concerning  keeping 
a  journal ;  I  have  even  be^un  the  first  page. 
Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  too  much 
Scotch ;  I  have  not  written  one  Scotch  word 
yet  in  my  letter,  you  see,  for  I  remember  your 
aversion  to  the  language.  Let  me  now  an- 
swer this  precious  letter  regularly. 


MADELINE'S  JOURNAL. 

Whkn  those  whom  we  love  and  revere  are 
far  removed  firom  us,  there  is  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  fulfilling  their  wishes,  and  en- 
deavouring to  act  accoraing  to  their  judgment : 
therefore,  my  dear  and  ever  regretted  Mrs. 
St.  Leger,  I  will  comply  with  your  request, 
that  I  should  keep  a  journal  of  my  feelings, 
my  actions,  and  the  unimportant  events  of  my 
obscure  but  quiet  life. 

Some  day  or  other  it  will  no  doubt  reach 
your  hands ;  and  then  I  trust  you  will  be  gra- 
tified to  see  how  fondly  your  poor  Madeline 
cherishes  your  memory,  respects  your  advice, 
and  remembers  your  wishes. 

Monday,  May,  1813. 
I  have  been  here  a  whole  month  to-day :  it 
is  therefore  nine  weeks  since  I  followed  Mrs. 
Irwin  to  the  grave.  Yet  still  that  scene  of 
trial  is  present  to  me,  and  far  more  so  than 
when  I  first  came  hither.  Sometimes  I  fear 
that  ray  regret  for  what  I  have  been  deprived 
of  will  be  eternal.  But  how  much  of  that  re- 
gret is  to  be  attributed  to  the  death  of  my 
friends  1  I  am  afraid  to  answer  the  question, 
for  I  fear  it  is  occasioned  as  much  by  change 
of  scene  and  situation.  I  now  feel  that  I  shall 
indeed  miss  the  refined  and  intellectual  society 
which  I  enjoyed  at  Burford  Park.  Alas! — 
But  I  forbear ;  it  would  be  an  ill  return  for 
the  disinterested  kindness  of  my  parents  in 
parting  with  me,  if  the  education  which  I  owe 
to  their  indulgence  should  set  me  above  the 
enjoyment  of  their  society,  and  make  me  de- 
spise the  comforts  of  my  own  home.  And 
who  among  my  most  refined  associates  under 
Mrs.  Irwin's  roof  could  show  more  delicate 
forbearance  than  is  evinced  both  by  my  father 
and  mother,  in  not  even  noticing  my  languor 
and  occasional  dejected  silence  1  Nay,  what 
is  still  greater,  they  have  never  wounded  my 
feelings  by  blaming  Mrs.  Irwin  for  not  making 
a  will.  How  ungrateful,  then,  is  it  in  me  to 
repine  after  the  "  days  that  are  gone !"  O 
Madeline,  I  fear  thou  hast  a  proud  ambitious 
heart !  Mrs.  Irwin  used  to  rejoice  in  having 
made  me  lose  my  Scotch  accent ;  but  now  I 
wish  I  spoke  the  broadest  dialect  of  my  coun- 
try, for  I  see  that  my  dear  parents  are  hurt  to 
find  me  so  very  English.  Besides,  I  have 
some  difficulty  m  understanding  my  relations 
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and  associates;  and  sometimes  my  father 
looks  at  me  as  if  he  thought  my  ignorance 
affected.  But  I  hope  that  every  day  will  re- 
call more  and  more  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, and  that  I  shall  become  as  national  in 
every  respect  as  I  used  to  be.  My  journal, 
however,  thall  be  wholly  English^  out  of  com- 

rission  to  your  dislike  of  the  Scotch  language, 
saw  that  my  mother  looked  pleased  yester- 
day when  I  said  brae  for  hill,  and  bum  for 
river.  My  dear  mother !  She  is  indeed  one 
of  Nature*s  gentlewomen,  or,  rather,  Nature 
gave  her  genueness,  and  Christianity  grafted 
on  it  that  forbearance  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  which  constitute  the  real 
gentlewoman. 

I  am  glad  I  have  begun  my  journal,  and 
written  so  far  already.  The  occupation  of 
writing  does  me  good;  and  though  I  may 
have  but  few  events  to  record,  it  will  be  of  use 
to  me  to  write  down  my  aeniimenU  and  optn- 
ions,  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  leading  me  to 
combat  erroneotu  opiniont,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing virtuous  aentimenU.  (By  the  by,  these  are 
your  own  words.) 

My  mother  calls  me  to  take  a  walk  with 
her  dong  the  bum  side.  I  am  willing  to  go, 
but  the  wind  is  very  cold.  Oh!  a  Scotch 
May  is  not  like  an  English  one.  The  spring 
flowers  are  only  just  ^*  glinting  forth,"  (a 
pretty  verb  that)  and  in  England  at  this  season 
the  Qjound  is  gay  and  glittering  with  them. 
Well,  well,  that  is  to  be  home ;  but  when 
shall  I  learn — Again !  shame,  shame,  Made- 
line! Tfiou  hast  more  blessings  still  than 
thou  des^rvest.    M>w,  to  lock  up  my  journal. 

Tuesday,  May,  1813. 
I  wonder  whether  every  girl  who  has  a  lover 
is  as  much  an  egotist  as  my  sister  Margaret. 
Is  egotism  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  at- 
tachment? Scarcely  would  she  allow  me  to 
sleep  last  night,  so  full  was  she  of  the  details 
of  her  love  affairs;  for  she  is  betrothed^  I  find. 
And  then  her  surprise  at  my  not  having  a 
lover,  and  no  love  affair  to  relate !  It  is  really 
ridiculous :  but  I  own  she  has  made  me  almost 
ashamed  of  not  having  a  lover.  Alas !  it  was 
in  a  sort  of  prophetic  spirit,  as  I  now  think, 
that  Mrs.  Irwin  was  so  anxious  to  procure  me 
a  husband.  To  be  sure,  I  must  confess  that 
it  would  have  been  a  desirable  thing  for  me, 
under  my  circumstances,  to  have  formed  a 
reputable  and  happy  marriage.  Still  I  can 
never  regret  not  having  accepted  the  offers 
which  were  made  me.  But  it  must  be  a  de- 
lightful thinff  to  love,  and  be  beloved.  How 
happy  it  makes  Margaret !  and  1  listen  to  her 
expressions  of  happiness  when  she  hears  from 
her  lover,  and  now  that  she  expects  to  see 
him,  till  I  envy  her  her  feelings.  Probably  I 
should  not  envy  her  the  man  whom  she  loves : 
I  am  to  see  him  soon.  An  unexpected  piece 
of  ill  news  has  reached  me  to-day.  The 
Baynes,  those  friends  of  the  Irwins  who  live 


near  K  ,  and  whom  they  used  to  visit,  are 
going  to  leave  their  house  m  a  short  time,  to 
return  no  more  to  Scotland;  and  I  had  reck- 
oned on  ffoing  occasionally  to  stay  with  them. 
A  letter  from  them,  inviting  me  to  pay  them  a 
visit.  Certainly  I  will  go  directly,  as  they 
desire  it;  but  how  very  anxious  my  father 
and  mother  are  that  I  should  go !  Surely  they 
are  not  tired  of  me  already,  worn  out  by  my 
joyless  manner,  and  the  little  amusement 
which  I  afford  them!  Yet,  no;  I  wrong 
them.  They  seem  satisfied  with  the  help  I 
already  give  my  mother,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  too  kind  not  to  make  allowances  for  my 
occasiohal  absence  of  mind,  and  dejection. 
Still  they  are  strangely  anxious  that  I  should 
go  and  stay  away  some  time.  A  letter  also 
from  Mrs.  Everland  to-day ;  wanting  to  know 
how  I  like  living  at  home;  but  sodding  — 
"These  are  early  times  yet,  and  you  cannot  at 
present  know  your  own  wishes ;  but  remem- 
oer,  if  you  ever  wish  to  turn  your  talents  to 
account,  and  impart  your  accomplishments  to 
others,  let  me  know,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  you  an  opportunity."  In  other 
words,  she  will  find  me  the  situation  of  a 
governess !  I  thank  her ;  but  at  present  I  had 
certainly  rather  live  on  my  little  income, 
sharing  it,  as  I  hope  to  do,  even  unconsciously 
to  them,  with  "  my  own  relations,"  than  ex- 

fose  myself  to  the  caprices  of  any  one.  No ; 
should  hate  to  be  a  governess ;  few  persons 
know  how  to  behave  properly  to  a  young  wo- 
man so  circumstanced.  Besides,  I  can  "  im- 
part my  accomplishments"  to  my  sisters. 
Fhey  may  as  well  learn  in  their  leisure  hours 
to  sing  by  note  and  in  parts ;  and  fainily  mu- 
sic is  very  delightful  (especially  when  devo- 
tional.) It  adds  I  think  to  the  fervour  of  one's 
devotion  when  those  we  love  best  unite  their 
voices  with  us,  in  the  song  of  praise;  and 
science  is  most  valuable  when  it  becomes  an 
aid  to  piety.  Another  of  your  sentiments! 
you  see  how  I  treasure  them  all. 

Wednesday,  May,  1813. 
How  exactly  one  of  my  days  resembles  an- 
other !  But  tonday  is  to  be  marked  by  an  event ; 
for  Mr.  Bayne's  carriage  is  to  come  for  me : 
and  can  a  feeling  of  mortification  and  alarm 
reach  me  under  my  paternal  roof  1  Spite  of 
myself,  I  inust  own  that  I  am  distressed  and 
mortified  to  see  how  eager  my  parents,  ay 
and  my  sisters  too,  are  for  my  departure. 
When  1  said  I  hoped  to  return  in  a  week,  they 
all  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  that  will  be  too  aoon/^ 
Well,  then,  I  had  better  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  them  altogether,  and  write  to  Mrs. 
Everland  to  procure  me  a  situation.  While  I 
believed  that  my  family  loved  to  have  me 
with  them,  I  was  able  to  support  all  the  dis- 
agreeableness  and  privations  which  I  could 
not  but  feel  in  my  present  residence ;  but  to 
find  that  I  do  not  add  to  their  happiness,  while 
I  am  certainly  not  quite  happy  my  self— Hark ! 
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I  hear  the  carriage.  There  it  is,  driving  past 
the  window,  my  sisters  run  out  to  Iook  at  it 
with  delighted  curiosity ;  and  even  I  feel  that 
it  is  in  my  present  state  no  unwelcome  sight. 
ItYecalls  time  past.  But  this  is  a  trumpery 
feeling — Oh !  ly,  Madeline ! 

Bumwood,  Thursday,  May,  1813. 

I  am  glad  I  brought  my  journal  with  me. 
It  may  seem  very  conceited,  but  I  am  better 
pleased  with  my  own  company  than  that  of 
others;  and  while  I  write  down  my  own 
thoughts,  and  record  my  own  feelings,  I  make 
to  myself  as  it  were  a  companion,  and  one  that 
is  really  congenial  to  me.  And  must  I  own 
that  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Irwin  are  not  agree- 
able and  suitable  companions  to  the  object  of 
her  bounty  ?  It  is  even  so.  Take  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayne : — "  Pray 
tell  us.  Miss  Munro,  how  was  it?  How  were 
you  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Irwin  1 
Their  front  horses  knocked  you  down,  I  think, 
as  they  were  driving  past  your  father's  cot- 
tage, and  so  you  were  taken  up  senseless; 
and  Mrs.  Irwin  cried, '  Beautiful  unfortunate ! 
quite  a  romantic  incident !'  and  then  you  re- 
covered :  and  Mrs.  Irwin  said,  '  Providence 
threw  this  child  in  our  way  purposely,  and 
we  must  adopt  it.  Mr.  Irwin,  look  how 
lovely  she  is !  and  the  image  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  !*  Is  not  this  all  true  1"  I  was  pro- 
voked at  her  manner,  and  some  of  her  expres- 
sions, but  I  was  forced  to  own  the  truth  of 
what  she  said.  ^  Oh  !  I  know  that ;  I  have 
heard  her  describe  the  scene  with  her  usual 
self-complacency ;  and  then  your  poor  father 
and  mother  were  so  glad  to  get  a  child  taken 
off  their  hands,  for  there  were  I  do  not  know 
how  many  little  boys  and  giris  without  shoes 
and  stockings  running  about,  and  another 
coming,  and  they  all  looked  so  poor  and  for- 
lorn.'' •'  This  description,"  saia  I,  with  un- 
usual spirit,  "you  had  not,  could  not  have 
from  Mrs.  Irwin :  my  parents'  situation  was 
never  '  poor  and  forlorn ;'  their  children  wore 
no  stockings  I  grant,  but  that  you  know  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  so  far  from  being 
glad  to  part  with  me,  they  consented  to  it  with 
great  reluctance." 

I  am  glad  these  Baynes  are  going  to  leave 
Scotland,  for  I  feel  that  their  desire  of  seeing 
me  is  to  be  attributed  to  curiosity  merely,  and 
not  to  the  benevolent  and  affectionate  wish  of 
showing  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  friend 
by  noticing  her  protegee.  Added  to  whidi 
was  Mrs.  Bayne's  desire  of  gratifying  her 
jealousy  of  Mrs.  Irwin's  intellectual  supe- 
riority, by  finding  out,  by  dint  of  questioning 
me,  some  instances  of  her  eccentricity,  which 
she  could  relate  with  sarcastic  comments,  and 
then  add  a  violent  philippic  on  neglect  of 
**  common  justice,"  to  use  her  own  phrase,  in 
dying  without  making  a  will  in  my  favour. 
Lavater  says  that  a  woman  of  talent  without 
vanity,  and  a  woman  of  no  talents  without 
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envy,  would  be  fit  for  the  society  of  angels 
(or  something  as  distinguished.)  Neither  of 
these  favoured  women  I  dare  say  exists ;  and 
my  benefactress  was  vain,  perhaps,  like  the 
rest  of  her  sex ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  her 
mediocre  friends,  and  Mrs.  Bayne  among  the 
rest,  were  not  only  generally  envious  of  female 
talent,  but  of  hers  in  particular,  as  she  was 
their  intimate  associate  and  consequently  a 
formidable  competitor  for  notice.  It  must  be 
a  fearful  thing,  i  doubt  not,  to  be  a  woman  of 
intellectual  superiority.  It  is  never  forgiven,  I 
have  heard  you  say,  either  by  man  or  woman ; 
*  and  to  dwell  on  the  weaknesses  of  such  a 
person,  though  those  weaknesses  be  common 
to  human  nature,  to  dwell  on  them,  too,  as  if 
peculiar  to  distinguished  ability,  is  the  mean 
and  habitual  pleasureof  persons  of  both  sexes. 
How  thankful  I  am  that  I  am  not  a  woman  of 
talents !  I  have  always  felt  it  necessary  to 
conceal  even  my  little  talent  for  writing  verses, 
lest  I  should  call  forth  toward  myself  the  ill- 
will  which  I  saw  excited  by  poor  Mrs.  Irwin's 
talents,  and  her  unaffected,  artless  display  of 
them.  But  how  could  Mrs.  Irwin  ever  asso- 
ciate with  these  Baynes  1  The  wife,  a  de- 
tracting, flippant  gossip ;  the  husband,  an  old 
beau,  always  indelicately  loud  in  his  praises 
of  beauty,  and  sometimes  lamenting  that  he 
was  not  bom  in  Turkey,  where  every  man  is 
allowed  a  seraglio.  I  should  really  be  ashamed 
of  writing  in  stich  terms  of  those  under  ^hose 
roof  I  am,  and  deem  myself  making  a  most 
ungrateful  return  for  their  hospitality,  but  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  nrst  place,  I  feel 
that  their  invitation  was  an  offence,  not  a 
kindness,  on  account  of  the  motives  that  dic- 
tated it.  In  the  second  place,  their  manner 
toward  me  is  barely  consistent  with  hospital- 
ity. The  wife,  by  her  proudly  condescending 
civility,  and  the  husband,  by  his  grossly  f^ 
miliar  expressions  of  admiration,  make  me 
feel  that  1  am  their  inferior,  and  that  they  pre- 
sume on  my  humble  birth ;  and  then,  with  an 
evident  tone  of  command,  though  in  words  of 
entreaty,  Mrs.  Bayne  asked  me  to  sing  last 
night  to  entertain  her  company.  I  complied 
because  I  think  that  in  so  doing  I  repay  the 
obligation  of  being  fed  at  her  table,  which  I 
am  now  incurring.  In  the  third  place,  I  feel 
no  remorse  for  writing  thus,  because  in  so 
venting  my  angry  feelings  I  get  rid  of  them. 
In  the  fourth,  I  know  no  eye  but  yours  will 
ever  see  this  journal,  written  confidentially  to 
you;  therefore  I  injure  no  one.  One  great, 
one  heart-felt  pleasure  will  accompany  me  to 
my  pillow  to-night — the  consciousness  that  I 
did  justice  to  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  and 
vindicated  her  memory.  I  saw  that  my  moral 
courage  awed  them,  and  that  they  were  mean 
enough  to  expect  that  I,  who  suffered  from  her 
neglect,  should  be  base  and  ungrateful  enough 
to  join  them  in  censure  of  my  benefactress. 
But  I  was  just  to  myself;  and  for  a  while 
these  proud,  rich  people  felt  awed  and  hum- 
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bled  before  the  cottager*8  daujrhter.  My  visit 
was  to  be  a  week  lone*  but  I  hope  they  will 
have  enougfh  of  me  before  the  time  comes,  and 
make  some  excuse  for  sending^  me  away. 
Really  in  spite  of  the  excuses  which  I  maxe 
to  myself  for  having  given  my  pen  such  a  li- 
cense, I  dare  not  read  over  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, lest  I  go  to  bed,  condemning  my  want  of 
candour. 

Friday,  May,  1813. 
No  time  to  write  during  the  day,  and  kept 
up  singing  till  near  day-break,  therefore  I 
must  to  bed.     Saturday^  ditto. 

Sunday,  May,  1813. 
This  day  has  been  spent,  to  my  agreeable 
surprise,  in  strict  religious  observances,  such 
as  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  the  Scotch 
servants  in  the  family;  and  yet  how  little 
Christian  spirit  there  seems  in  the  heads  of 
it !  But  I  forbear ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  being  severe,  I  will  lay  by  my 
pen  and  read  my  Bible. 

Monday. 

We  are  going  to  see  some  pretty  country 
several  miles  on ;  that  is,  we  are  going  a  tour, 
as  it  is  called ;  and  as  some  pleasant  guests 
are  lately  arrived,  I  hope  I  shall  enjoy  the 
excursion ;  but  it  will  be  a  fortnight  before  I 
return  home, — a  circumstance  I  should  much 
regret,  were  it  not  for  the  painful  conviction  I 
ieel,  that  my  parents  wished  me  to  stay  away 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  cannot  express  the 
desolate  feeling  which  this  conviction  gives 
me.  Though  tlie  grave  covers  the  kind  beinffs 
who  adopted  me,  though  the  hearts  are  cold 
which  voluntarily  bestowed  on  me  their  affec- 
tions, and  you  are  far  away,  I  felt  not  forlorn 
nor  alone  in  the  wide  creation  around  me;  for 
I  knew  that  those  on  whom  nature  had  given 
me  claims,  existed  still,  and  to  them  I  could 
return.  But  now— how  often  have  I  pitied 
those  poor  Hindoos,  who,  if  they  leave  their 
country,  forfeit  their  caste,  and  wander  unac- 
knowledged and  degraded  ever  after !  /quitted 
my  country  and  my  family,  and  I  am  forced 
to  return  to  them ;  and,  spite  of  the  caresses 
of  my  kindred  when  I  left  them,  fear  that 
they  consider  me  as  having  forfeited  my  caste, 
and  that  their  hearts,  though  not  their  tongues, 
disown  me.  But  what  morbid  querulous  sen- 
sibility is  this !  Can  any  one  be  happy  who 
possesses  it  t  Never.  Mrs.  Irwin  often  said 
she  feared  that  my  life  would  not  be  a  happy 
one. 

I  must  now  lock  up  my  journal  carefully 
till  we  return;  I  shall  not  find # convenience 
for  writing  at  the  inns. 

I  may  write  a  little  more,  as  we  do  not  go 
till  to-morrow.  No  wonder  that  I  experienced 
such  attention  and  courteous  affability  from 
the  sweet  girl  whom  I  found  in  the  sitting- 
room  when  I  returned  to  it.    She  is  a  Duke  s 


daughter ;  and  I  have  usually  found  that  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  are  in  proportion  to  the 
rank. 

Lady  Anne  Mordaunt  is  going  with  us,  I 
find,  and  her  maiden  aunt,  who  is  formal,  but 
kind  and  benevolent  looking.  This  addition  to 
our  party  is  an  acquisition  indeed. 

Monday,  June  18. 
We  are  returned  after  a  really  pleasant  tour ; 
perhaps  I  was  pleased  because  i  was  made  of 
consequence;  and  my  little  accomplishments 
lifted  me  into  some  importance  in  tne  eyes  of 
my  companions.  Mrs.  Irwin  used  to  say, 
"  How  often  have  I  seen  those  who  viewed  or 
heard  with  cold  neglect  and  indifference  the 
exhibition  of  the  talents  of  their  acquaintance, 
if  those  talents  were  not  pointed  out  to  their 
notice  by  the  approbation  of  others,  suddenly 
become  warm  and  lavish  in  praise  of  them, 
when  the  great  or  the  distinguished  have  hap- 
pened to  commend  them!"  My  experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  hers.  My  sketches  were 
scarcely  regarded,  and  my  songs  compara- 
tively little  applauded,  till  tpe  house  was  fill^ 
with  visiters,  who  judged  them  worthy  of  high 
praise ;  but  Lady  Anne's  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt*s 
rapturous  applauses  have  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  my  importance,  and  elevated  me,  I 
see,  in  the  opinion  of  my  host  and  hostess. 
The  former  declares  I  am  Minerva  and  all  the 
muses,  as  well  as  Venus  and  all  the  graces; 
and  the  latter  declares  her  talisfaetian  at  seeing 
thai  the  expense  which  her  dear  regretted  friend 
bestowed  on  my  education  has  not  been  thrown 
away»  Well,  I  can  now  repay  her,  I  trusty 
fully ^  for  the  pleasure  which  she  is  continu- 
ally congratulating  herself  on  having  been 
able  to  procure  me^  for  I  shall  give  her  the 
drawings  which  she  has  heard  5ie  most  ad- 
mired ;  and  I  will  spend,  in  finishing  them,  part 
of  the  time  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
passed  in  writing. 

Tuesday,  June,  1813. 
Alas!  Lady  Anne  and  her  amiable  aunt 
are  gone;  the  other  visiters  go  to-morrow; 
however,  I  shall  not  stay  long  after  them.  On 
Thursday  I  shall  return  home ;  and  surely  I 
have  now  been  absent  long  enough  for  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  to  be  glad  to  see  me. 

Thursday  night,  June,  1813. 
I  have  humbled  myself  before  my  Creator, 
and  implored  his  aid  to  enable  me  to  conquer 
my  propensity  to  make  miseries  for  myself,  by 
the  indulsfence  of  a  jealous  apprehensive  spi- 
rit. And  I  have  also  breathed  forth,  at  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  the  thankfulness  of  my  full 
and  satisfied  heart.  My  kind,  grenerous  pa- 
rents !  how  cruelly  did  I  wrong  you !  and  you 
too,  my  affectionate  sisters !  And  it  was  from 
the  wish  to  surprise  me  agreeably  that  you 
wished  me  to  stay  away ;  and  what  I  fancied 
a  proof  of  alienated  affection  was  one  of  con- 
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siderate  lore.  The  half  rainovs,  uselesB  build- 
ing adjoining  ihe  house,  which  was  an  eye- 
sore to  my  refinement  on  my  return,  has  been 
converted  during  my  absence  into  a  bed-room 
and  a  sitting-room  for  me ;  and  my  father  only 
accepted  the  money  I  gave,  in  order  to  spend 
it  on  my  accommodation ! ! !  But  I  returned 
too  soon  for  the  apartments  to  be  made  fit  for 
use  immediately.  I  shall  neyer  forget,  and  I 
am  sure  I  can  never  describe  my  feelings, 
when,  as  soon  as  their  expressions  of  evident 
delight  at  seeing  me  were  over,  my  father  and 
mother  led  me  through  the  passage  that  now 
joins  these  rooms  to  the  house,  and  told  m^ 
for  what  they  were  designed ;  "  For  you  know, 
Madeline,"  said  my  father,  **  we  must  be  very 
sure  you  must  like  to  have  rooms  to  yourself." 
Here  he  parsed,  but  I  could  not  meak,  **  All 
we  hope  is,"  said  my  mother,  '*  that  you  Will 
not  look  down  upon  us,  my  dear  child,  for  we 
are  as  fond  of  you  as  we  are  proud ;  and  to  be 
sure,  when  you  do  come  and  sil  with  us  we 
shall  be  so  glad,  and  take  it  so  kindly  !"  At 
these  words  could  I  help  throwing  myself  on 
her  neck,  and  exclaiming,  *'  I  will  have  no  se- 
parate room ;  you  shall  sit  with  me ;  I  shall 
think  you  do  not  love  me  else,  and  you  will 
have  made  me  wretched,  not  happy  1"  They 
both  seemed  affected  and  gratified  at  what  i 
said ;  and  my  mother  promised  that  she  would 
sit  with  me  whenever  /  liked,  **  That  will  be 
aJways,^^  was  my  natural  and  eagelb  answer. 
Is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  caprices  and 
changes  of  the  human  heart  1  Before  I  had 
any  hope  of  this  projected  accommodation,  I 
regretted  that  I  had  it  not ;  but  now  that  it 
may  and  will  be  mine,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  ar- 
ro^nt  and  unkind  to  desire  or  accept  it.  But 
this  can  only  be  a  temporary  feeling ;  for,  if  I 
have  not  a  sitting  room  to  myself,  all  my 
studies  must  be  nven  up,  and  every  thing  I 
now  know  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  A  bed 
to  myself  is  equally  desirable ;  for  that  dear, 
happy  girl  keeps  me  awake  two  hours  at  least, 
talking  of  her  love  and  her  lover,  and  settling 
her  humble  but  happy  menage.  But  hark! 
She  is  coming;  I  must  leave  off. 

Friday,  June,  1813. 
How  sweet  it  is  to  shed  the  tears  of  affec- 
tion !  I  have  been  weeping  over  a  letter  from 
my  beloved  brother  Ronald.  Who  should 
have  thought  that  a  youth  not  auite  twenty- 
three  should  have  distinguished  himself  so 
early !  He  would  be  a  soldier ;  and  already 
he  has  gained  promotion ;  first  a  corporal,  now 
a  sergeant.  I  wept  bitterly  when  I  heard  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  gallant  42d;  but  I  now 
wept  with  affectionate  joy  over  his  successes. 
Who  knows  what  he  may  one  day  be  1 — ^per- 
haps a  hero ;  yet  still  I  do  not  love  war,  and  I 
had  rather  he  were  a  clergyman.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  improvements  is  now  given 
up  to  me ;  and  it  gives  a  new  interest  to  my 
existence.    My  instruments  are  come,  and  I 


was  at  once  pleased,  yet  mortified^  to  see  the 
delight  and  ^e  wonder,  bom  of  ignorance, 
which  they  excited  in  my  mother  and  sisters. 
My  father  seemed  to  feel  proud  of  his  superior 
knowledge  acquired  at  Burford  Park,  while  he 
said,  **  I  have  seen  these  things  before,  and 
heaid  them  too;  and  Madeline  makes  such 
sweet  music  on  them !"  Margaret  observed, 
rather  consequentially,  that  she  had  heard  her 
William  often  talk  of  such  things,  'that  he 
visited  where  the  young  lady  play^  the  harp ; 
while  Bessie,  nestling  close  to  me,  whispered 
that  she  hoped  I  would  teach  her  to  play  on 
them.  Mr.  Everland  has  done  as  I  desired 
him,  I  see,  and  changed  away  the  grand  piano 
forte  for  a  smaller  one ;  it  would  have  been 
too  big  even  for  my  own  room  that  is  to  be. 
Well,  this  will  be  an  evening  of  great  enjoys 
ment;  for  I  shall  give  my  fiunily  a  new  plea- 
sure ;  they  have  fine  ears,  and  a  decided  feel- 
ing of  music ;  and  my  best  efforts  will  not  be 
lost  on  them. 

Saturday,  Jane,  1813. 

It  is  so  delightful  to  give  pleasure,  especially 
to  those  one  loves,  that  I  telt  last  nignt  com- 
pletely happy ;  and  could  not  help  repeating, 
^^Ou  pettUon  itre  mieux  qu^au  eein  de  eafor 
miller*^  How  proud  and^  how  beautiful 
Marsaret  looked  when  she  sung  to  my  harp- 
lute!  She  said,  "O  sister,  I  wish — "  she 
paused  coquettishly  embarrassed,  but  I  filled 
op  the  sentence,  **  William  had  been  here  \ 
Well,  he  will  be  here  one  day,  Meggie,  and 
then  we  will  perform  to  Aim."  She  gave  me 
such  a  kiss ! 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Everland !  the  contents 
of  which  annoy  me.  Mrs.  Fonnereau  is  ar- 
rived from  the  Mauritius.  She  chose  to  have 
the  grand  piano  forte,  I  find,  and  she  has  sent 
me  uie  small  one  in  exchange,  having  paid,  in 
money  on  my  account,  the  difference  in  the 
price.  So  far  so  good ;  but  to  blame  her  mo- 
ther for  not  having  provided  for  me,  and  to 
offer  to  supply  her  dfeficiencies !  No,  that  I 
will  never  sufiler.  It  ivould  be  owning  that  I 
thought  Mrs.  Irwin  wrong,  and  that  she  had 
not  done  justly  by  me,  which  I  will  never  be 
so  ungrateful  as  to  allow ;  and  I  am  also  too 
proud  to  receive  pecuniary  favours  from  those 
1  neither  know  nor  love ;  and  so  I  shall  tell 
Mr.  Everland. 

Sunday,  June,  1813. 
To  the  kirk  twice  to-day,  and  prayers,  a 
sermon,  and  devotional  singing  at  home.  How 
pleasant  is  family  worship !  How  delighted 
my  father  seemed  while  I  sung  the  Psalms  of 
David  to  the  harp !  ••  My  dearest  child,"  said 
he,  •*  thou  mayest  have  sung  songs  and  fine 
things  to  fine  folks,  and  lords  and  ladies,  for 
what  I  know,  but  never  to  any  one  who  could 


*  **  Where  can  one  be  better  than  in  the  bosom 
of  one's  family  f " 
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feel  and  like  th^  Binging  better  than  thy  poor 
father!  I  hope  it  is  not  profane,  bat  I  could 
not  help  thinKingr  of  the  royal  psalmist  him- 
self when  he  played  to  Saul.'*  "Fy,  fy," 
cried  my  mother,  *'  to  compare  thyself  as  it 
were  to  Saul,  who  was  not  a  bit  too  ffood,  and 
thou  art  so  very  good  my  ain  Donald  !'*  All 
this  was  most  gratifying  to  my  heart;  my 
affections  were  satisfied,  and  why  should  I 
regret  that  my  mind  is  not  equally  so  ? 

Monday,  June,  1813. 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Everland  without 
waiting  for  my  answer.  ^*  He  blushes  for  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  but  he  must 
obey  her  orders."  He  says,  *^  Mrs.  Fonnereau 
hopes  you  will  allow  her  to  double  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds  which  her  &ther  left  you ; 
*And  you  know,  Mrs.  Everland,*  said  she, 
*  as  my  father  thought  that  sum  sufficient,  I 
ouffht  not  to  give  more.'  *  But,  madam,  your 
father  expected  your  mother  would  do  Miss 
Munro  justice,  and  leave  her  amply  provided 
for.^  *  1  know  nothinff  about  that,^  she  replied 
hastily.  *  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  my 
fethers  example.  My  mother's  example  was 
to  do  nothing  for  her.'  I  was  silent,  for  I 
dared  not  utter  what  I  thought.  Lydia  has 
thousands  a  t^  now.  I  impatienu^  await 
your  answer.''*  My  answer  is  received  by 
this  time. 

An  agreeable  surprise— Margaret's  lover 
and  my  brother  Richard,  who  are  apprentices 
to  the  same  linen-draper  at  B  ,  are  ar- 

rived together.  Margaret  looks  so  happy,  I 
alm28t  envy  her.  The  younff  man  is  good- 
looking,  and  evidently  devotedly  attached  to 
her;  but  my  brother  is  so  handsome  and  so 
well  mannered,  that  is,  so  little  awkward,  that 
the  lover  appears  to  great  disadvantage  by  his 
side ;  but  then  Margaret  does  not  see  with  my 
eyes. 

Richard  treated  me  with  an  affectionate 
familiarity  which  delighted  me.  He  threw 
his  arms  round  me,  then  holding  me  from  him, 
eaid,  **  and  can  this  be  the  little  Maddie  whom 
I  used  to  nurse  and  drag  about  when  I  could 
hardly  walk  myself  1  I  remember  how  I  cried 
and  roared  when  the  naughty  gentleman  took 
you  away,  Maddie.  But,  now  you  are  come 
to  live  with  us  affain;  and  we  shall  be  so 
proud  and  so  fond  of  you !"  We  shall  see 
Robert  soon — a  farmer  that  is  to  be.  I  hope 
the  relation  that  has  taken  him  will  do  some- 
thing for  him. 

Monday  mgA/.— Margaret  still  walking  un- 
der the  window  with  her  lover.  The  air  is  so 
cold,  /was  forced  to  come  in  an  hour  sooner 
than  usual ;  but  Meggie  feels  it  not.  Happy 
girl! 

Tuesday. 
What  a  good  tenor  voice  Richard  has! 
W^ere  he  to  remain  here,  and  my  father  would 
learn  the  bass,  we  could  sing  glees  and  canons 


in  style ;  but  they  have  both  something  better 
to  do.  So  Richard  is  in  love !  and  with  Wil- 
liam's sister !  And  he  too  wonders  /  am  not 
married  or  betrothed.  Now  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible I  should  be  either.  I  shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  loving  where  and  how  I  could 
atone  love  or  many;  and  I  cannot  love  or 
marry  in  the  circle  in  which  I  am  now  thrown. 
Happy  Margaret!  happy  WilUam!  You 
have  not  been  taken  out  of  your  own  sphere, 
and  teught  those  cruel  refinemente,  ana  that 
delicacy  of  taste,  which  must  ever  keep  me 
single. 

Wednesday. 
I  am  neither  well  nor  in  spirite  to-day,  and 
cannot  write. 

Thunday. 
A  little  better,  but  I  am  not  able  to  bear  the 
violent  mirth  of  these  happy  boys  and  girls. 

Friday. 
The  two  youths  are  ^ne.  Dear  Richard ! 
I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him.  Margaret's 
swollen  eves  and  deep  dejection  at  parting 
with  her  lover  surprise  me.  Foolish  girl  1 
Whv  should  she  tnus  repine  1  She  knows, 
ere  long,  in  all  human  probability,  they  will 
meet  again,  and  ultimately  meet  never  more  to 
part.  She  knows  also  that  he  loves  her,  and 
she  has  in  him  an  object  to  love,  and  to  be 
interested  in  still  more  from  day  to  day.  But 
methinks  I  envy  more  than  pity  her  tears. 
However,  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to  be  very 
patient  to-night  when  sne  telks  of  her  love 
and  her  lover,  even  though  she  does  spoil  my 
ni^t's  rest  Besides,  I  shall  soon  sleep  alone ; 
therefore  I  can  afford  to  be  indulgent  to  her  a 
little  longer. 

Saturday. 
My  padence  was  not  called  for ;  Marearet 
preferred  reverie  to  talking ;  but  I  dia  not 
even  try  to*sleep  till  I  ceased  to  hear  her  deep 
sighs  mingled  with  a  sob  or  two,  which  grew 
gradually  mnter  and  fainter.  What  her  dreams 
were,  I  know  not,  but  when  she  rose,  htr 
countenance  was  much  brighter  than  mine. 
No  w.onder:  her  distant  perspective  is  so 
much  brighier  than  mine.  And  yet  this  is 
Saturday ;  and  as  usual  our  cottage  will  ex- 
hibit a  scene  resembling  Bums's  fine  descrip- 
tion of  a  cotter's  Saturday  niorht.  How  often 
have  I  read  this  poem,  and  admired  it  enthu- 
siastically while  I  was  *»far  awa;"  especially 
the  following  picture ; 

**  His  wee  bit  ingle*  blinking  bonilie— 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie*8  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattlinff  on  hu  knee, 

Does  all  his  weary  kiaaghr  and  care  beguile. 

And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

•  •••»• 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  with  serious  face, 
They  round  the  mgle  form  a  circle  wide ; 


*  Little  fire. 
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The  sire  turns  o*er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride, 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside-~ 


Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales*  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 

*  And  let  us  worship  God,'  he  says,  wiih  solemn  air. 

They  chaunt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim. 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbling  measures  rise 
Or  plaintive  martyrs',  worthy  of  that  name — 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  rays ; 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tam^, 
The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise, 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise." 

Yes,  when  I  was  in  England,  and  a  resi- 
dent at  Burford  Park,  I  used  to  feel  my  heart 
glow  as  I  read  the  description  of  this  scene : 
whence  comes  it  then  that,  now  I  am  an  actor 
in  it,  1  feel  so  coldly,  comparatively  ?  Alas ! 
I  know  the  reason  but  too  well.  Then  I  read 
and  admired  as  a  lady  spectator;  but  here  I 
feel  the  reality  of  my  situation,  and  that  I  am 
only  one  of  the  cotter's  daughters.  Yet,  my 
father  is  almost  a  laird,  compared  to  the 
cotter  whom  Bums  meant  to  describe.  Still 
the  resemblance  is  greater  than  the  difference, 
and  1  have  need  of  all  the  Sunday's  strict  dis- 
cipline to  force  me  to  strusfgle  with,  and  con- 
quer my  thankless,  rebellious  heart.  Good 
news  for  me !  my  room  will  certainly  be 
habitable  on  Monday  evening;  nothing  more 
to  make  than  my  window-curtains,  and  I  shall 
work  hard  at  them  next  week. 

Sunday, — A  letter  from  Mr.  Everland.  Mr, 
Fonnereau  is  shocked  that  his  wife  should 
have  offered  me  so  littU^  to  make  me  amends 
for  Mrs.  Irwin's  neglect;  and  he  begs  my  ac- 
ceptance of  five  hundred  pounds.  I  thank  him, 
but  I  will  not  take  his  money.  Yet  I  own  that 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  interest. 
He  asks  if  he  can  do  nothing  for  my  family  ,• 
and  Mrs.  FIverland  suerfifests  that  it  would 
be  such  a  good  thing  if  he  could  procure  or 
purchase  a  commission  for  my  brother  Ronald, 
bear  fellow  !  yes,  I  can  sacrifice  my  pride  to 
serve  him.  For  bim  I  am  contented  to  owe 
an  obligation  to  a  stranger,  and  even  to  say  to 
myself.  "  Had  Mrs.  Irwin  provided  for  me  as 
I  am  tf)ld  she  ought  to  have  done,  /  could 
have  purchased  a  commission  for  Ronald." 
Yes,  I  will  write  to  say  that  she  may  mention 
my  wishes  to  Mr.  Fonnereau. 

Monday,  June,  1813. 
I  have  written;  and  the  hope  of  serving 
my  dr^r  Ronald  has  given  me  such  unusual 
8pirit8 !  and  my  mother  snys  she  shall  be  glad 
to  see  hf»r  Ronald,  "Arr  beautiful!  her  brave! 
(1  havp  been  reading  Douglas  to  her)  made  a 
gentleman  r/.'*    I  did  not  think  she  had  so 

•  Selects. 


much  pride.  This  discovery  has  done  me  no 
good  ,•  U  seems  to  me  an  excuse  for  my  own. 
We  have  taken  a  lon^walk  to-day;  that  is, 
my  father,  Bessie,  and  1 ;  and  we  went  past 
an  old  mansion,  whose  chimneys  they  insist 
upon  it,  I  can  see  from  the  windows  of  my 
own  sitting-room  that  is  to  be :  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  them,  though  they  have  taken 
g-reat  pains  to  make  me  see  them,  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  the  chimneys  of  the  laird. 
He  is  not  there,  else  my  father  says  he  would 
not  have  taken  us  past  his  house ;  for  he  is  a 
young  man,  and  is  said  to  admire  pretty  girls. 
The  old  gardener  came  out  and  invited  us  in, 
but  I  would  not  accept  the  invitation;  and 
wherefore  1  from  pride,  I  own.  I  did  not  like 
to  enter  a  house  on  the  invitaiion  nf  the  servants, 
to  which  I  was  very  sure  now  that  I  could  not 
be  invited  by  the  master  ,•  because  I  am  only 
the  daughter  of  a  cottager  on  his  estate. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  wrong  feeling ;  but  I  will 
try  to  reduce  my  pride  to  my  circumstances. 
The  gardener  said  the  laird  was  not  expected 
for  some  time.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  he  able  to  wander  past  and 
tn  a  scene  like  this.  Nevet  did  I  see  so  beau- 
tiful a  view  as  that  from  the  hill  which  slopes 
down  to  Tweed.  The  banks  rise  rocky  and 
abrupt  from  the  other  side  of  the  river;  while 
down  the  sloping  ground  in  the  park,  art  has 
lavishly  assisted  nature ;  and  trees  and  under- 
wood grow  even  unto  the  river's  banks.  Before 
the  laird  arrives,  I  shall,  I  hope,  have  time  to 
make  many  sketches  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  I  was  much  tem.pted,  I  own,  to  enter 
the  house  when  I  was  told  it  contained  some 
fine  family  pictures. 

Tuesday,  June,  1813. 

Now  that  I  have  taken  possession  of  my 
own  apartment,  all  my  reluctance  and  unplea- 
sant feelings  concerning  it,  have  vanished 
before  my  sense  of  convenience  and  of  com- 
fort. How  pleasant  was  our  supper  last  night 
with  which  we  handselled  the  new  room !  and 
what  a  fine  room  it  is  for  music !  how  well 
the  voice  and  the  harp  sounded  in  it !  and  how 
pretty  is  the  view  from  the  window,  even 
though  I  cannot  distinctly  see  the  grey  chim- 
neys of  the  great  house  from  it,  about  which 
they  say  so  much!  It  is  too  near  the  road; 
but  1  can  only  see  the  heads  of  horses  and 
the  heads  of  their  drivers  or  riders  as  they 
pass;  and  that  I  do  not  dislike;  it  relieves 
the  monotony  of  my  existence. 

I  begin  to  think,  however,  that,  as  every 
day  convinces  me  more  and  more  how  deat  I 
am  to  my  parents  and  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  that  F  add  both  to  their  consequence  and 
their  happiness,  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  last, 
and  be  able  to  forget  that  "  such  things  were, 
and  were  most  dear  to  me." 

Wednesday.  June,  1813. 
Well,  I  hope  Meggie  is  satisfied  now,  for  I 
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too  have  a  lover,  as  she  thinks;  and  such  a 
one !  I  can  scarcely  forgive  ray  father  for  say- 
ing that  he  wishes  she  may  be  right  in  her 
suspicions,  as  it  would  be  an  excellent  match 
for  me.  Alas !  I  own  that  the  man  js  wealthy, 
and  I  am  poor;  and  that  in  birth  he  is  my 
equal ;  but  then  in  mind  and  manners  —  Oh  ! 
my  dear  father,  do  you  so  little  appreciate 
your  child  1  Then  the  man^s  broad,  snub 
face ;  his  little  black,  glittering  eyes,  shining 
like  court-plaister  in  his  head ;  and  one  of 
them  always  winking  when  he  fancies  he  has 
said  a  good  thing,  and  knows  more  than  his 
neighbours.  Then  his  short,  fat  figure,  with 
small  legs;  one  of  which  is  for  ever  crossed 
over  the  other,  as  if  to  attract  attention  to  its 
imagined  beauty.  Then  the  incessant  grin, 
to  show  his  really  good  teeth.  Add  to  this, 
when  he  is  off  his  guard,  a  cockney  pronun- 
ciation, as  I  have  heard  such  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing called,  and  cockney  conceit ;  for  this  person 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
I  dare  say  stood  behind  a  counter  till  his 
mother  died,  a  Scotch  woman  of  the  name  of 
Campbell ;  and  in  right  of  her  he  became 
possessed  of  a  house  and  small  domain,  just 

out  of  the  town  of  K ;  on  which  event 

he  quits  business,  sets  up  for  a  sort  of  Scotch 
laird,  comes  hither  raving  about  his  mother's 
pedigree,  and  is  going  about  collecting  relics 
and  records  of  the  ancient  family  of  Campbell. 
But  for  this  unfortunate  family  mania  I 
should  not  have  known  him  perhaps;  for  it 
was  in  consequence  of  being  told  that  my 
father  had  an  old  .pocket  Bible,  which  he 
bought  of  a  pedlar,  in  which  was  the  name 
of  Jeanie  Campbell,  An.  Domini,  1687,  that 
led  him  to  our  house.  To  do  him  justice,  ho 
offered  my  father  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
book ;  and  thsrrfore  my  father  naturally  enough 
thinks  him  quite  a  irenflentan.  He  took  away 
the  Bible,  but  lefl,  Margaret  says,  his  heart 
behind  f  and,  as  she  is  more  learned  in  the 
history  of  hearts  than  I  am,  I  fear  she  may 
be  right. 

Thursday,  June,  1813. 
The  man  (I  beg  his  pardon, — Mr.  Dobbs,) 
has  been  here  ajjain,  and  with  a  petit  air  de 
protection*  as  1  thought,  and  as  if  he  wished 
to  gratify  my  mother's  taste  and  astonish  her 
ii^norance  at  the  same  time,  brought  her  a  can- 
ister of  gunpowder  tea,  assurin<T  her  **  hit  vas 
Twimnfr'^8  bext^  and  what  prohnbly  she  ad 
never  seen  afore."  My  mother  thanked  him 
coldly,  but  besrtred  to  decline  receiving  his 
present,  as  he  had  more  than  given  enough 
for  the  Bible ;  and  the  tea,  though  excellent, 
wa»  not  new  to  her,  as  a  friend  had  frequently 
sent  her  some.  The  man  (Mr.  Dobhs  I  mean) 
l(K)ked  mortifiod,  but  pressed  the  gift  upon  her 
with  such  earnestness,  that  her  courteous  na- 
ture would  not  allow  her  to  refuse  any  longer; 
but  she  whispered  me,  "You  know,  Made- 


'  A  little  air  of  protection. 


line,  I  can  send  him  some  honey  in  return.'* 
In  the  meanwhile  his  little  eyes  certainly 
twinkled  most  lovingly  on  me.  I  must,  as 
Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  ^^  own  the  soft  impeach- 
ment ;"  but  my  blue  ones  I  confess  were  rather 
indignantly  turned  away.  As  1  had  on  my 
cap  and  ruff,  a  la  Mary  Stuart,  which  Mrs. 
Irwin  used  to  like  to  see  m&  wear  because  she 
thought  me,  you  know,  like  the  picture  of  her 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Mr.  Dobbs  ventured 
to  comment  on  my  appearance,  and  declared 
his  firm  persuasion,  that  I  and  that  beautiful 
hunfortunate  vere  like  as  two  peas;  adding, 
"  Veil,  my  vife  shall  vear  such  a  dress  as 
that."  "  What !"  cried  Margaret,  ratlier  arch- 
ly, (for  which  I  shall  certainly  reprove  her,) 
"  what,  Mr.  Dobbs,  whether  she  is  like  the 
queen's  picture  or  noti"  "Oh!"  replied  he, 
sighing,  and  affectedly  laying  his  short  fat 
hand  on  his  heart,  "  I  could  halmost  wow  I 
vould  never  marry  a  voman  that  vas  not  like 
Mary's  picture.  And,  by  the  by,"  said  he, 
"I  have  been  able  to  account  for  my  devotion 
to  that  h  injured  Mary,  by  finding  that  one  of 
my  hancestors  married  the  cousin  of  that 
Countess  of  Argyll,  who  vas  supping  vith 
Mary  ven  the  rufians  murdered  Rizio."  "My 
daughter,"  observed  my  father,  smiling,  "  will 
like  you  all  the  better  for  adoring  the  poor 
Mary  Stuart."  And  the  ugly  man  looked  so 
provokingly  pleased  ;  while  Margaret,  getting 
behind  his  chair,  made  faces  at  me,  and  threw 
herself  into  contortions  of  fun  and  delight ;  she 
is  really  old  enough  to  have  more  self-com- 
mand. My  father  would  ask  the  man  to  come 
again  in  the  evening;  therefore  I  took  off  the 
cap  and  ruff  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and 
changed  my  dress  entirely^  except  that  I  still 
wore  black;  for  I  had  almost  conceived  an 
aversion  to  the  dress  which  he  had  admired, 
and  I  could  not  endure  that  he  should  suppose 
I  wished  to  look  to  advantage  in  his  eyes. 
But  1  found  when  I  appeared  at  dinner  that 
my  father  was  hurt  at  my  having  done  so; 
however,  my  mother  reconciled  him  to  the 
change,  by  telling  him  that  she  liked  me  bet- 
ter without  a  cap,  because  I  then  looked  more 
like  him.  He  instantly  smiled  affectionately 
on  her,  and  told  her,  as  he  stroked  her  smooth 
cheek,  that  she  was  a  silly  old  woman.  This 
encouraged  her  to  dilate  on  his  beauty,  and 
she  lamented  that  my  eye-brows  and  eye- 
lashes were  grown  so  dark ;  because  they  took 
off  my  likeness  to  my  father;  and  she  thought 
his  brows  and  lashes  handsomer  than  mine. 

Though  I  wondered  at  her  taste,  I  respected 
that  feeling  of  true  exclusive  love  which  ex- 
alted even  the  defects  of  the  beloved  objf^ct 
into  beauties.  Can  /  ever  love  well  enouirh 
to  do  thisi  I  believe  nnt:  yet  it  must  be  an 
enviable  infatuation.  I  am  in  a  humour  for 
writinsr,  and  should  like  to  go  on  putting  down 
my  thoiiorhts  and  sentiments  much  longer,  but 
that  Dobbs  is  come,  and  Bessie  has  been  sent 
to  tell  me  that  my  father  expects  he  should 
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drink  tea  in  my  parlour ;  so  I  must  be  in  it,  to 
leceive  him. 

After  all,  it  is  very  wrong  in  me  to  write  thus 
satirically  of  this  poor  man,  whose  defects  in 
person  are  no  faults  of  his,  whose  manners 
are  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  thrown,  and  who,  if  he  really  does  feel  a 
partiality  for  me,  pays  me  the  greatest  com- 
pliment a  man  can  pay  a  woman.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  speak  and  to  think  kindly  of  him. 

Friday  morning,  June,  1813. 

Oh !  it  it  impossible  I  can  think  or  speak  of 
him  otherwise  than  1  have  done.  He  is  so 
forward,  and  so  conceited ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
my  father,  I  see,  encourages  him;  ay,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  he  has  been  the  means  of 
making  me  the  cause  of  the  first  dispute,  as  I 
believe,  that  ever  happened  between  my  father 
and  mother.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
refuse  to  sing ;  but  then  my  father  need  not 
have  said  to  me  what  he  did  ;  it  was  unkind, 
I  think ;  and  unfortunately  my  mother  over- 
heard it ; — "  Margaret  and  Bessie,  madam,  al- 
ways sing  at  my  bidding ;  but  then  they  have 
not  lived  with  fine  folks,  nor  been  set  up  above 
their  poor  parents.'*  I  did  not  think  he  could 
have  been  so  unkind ;  nor  did  I  know  I  wtu 
id  up ;  but  one  does  not  know  oneself;  and  I 
am  conscious  I  have  a  proud  heart. 

However,  the  rebuke  was  not  lost  on  me ; 
and,  having  wiped  away  the  involuntary  tear, 
I  was  now  eager  to  play  and  sing  too ;  meekly 
enduring,  as  a  just  chastisement  for  my  un- 
filial  reluctance,  the  infliction  of  Dobbs's  rap- 
turous praises.  But  he  would  scarcely  praise 
Bessie's  singing,  because  he  had  found  out  I 
was  educated  and  taught  in  the  South ;  and  I 
believe  he  thinks  all  are  savages  in  the  North, 
except  the  Campbells  and  their  eonnexifma. 
And  Bessie,  too,  was  more  sincere  than  polite 
to  him ;  for  the  poor  gentleman  chose  to  beat 
time  with  his  head  and  hand,  as  he  had  seen 
the  learned  do ;  but,  as  he  has  no  ear,  he  al- 
ways nodded  and  beat  against  the  time,  till 
Bessie,  unable  to  bear  it,  stopped  in  her  song, 
and  rather  pertly  said,  **  I  wish  you  would  be 
still,  sir,  for  you  put  roe  out  ;*'  on  which  my 
father  give  her  a  slap  on  the  face,  and  sent  her 
crying  out  of  the  room. 

Really  I  am  alarmed  at  the  power  this  man 
has  already  gained  over  my  usually  kind  pa- 
rent;— for  his  sake  he  reproaches  one  child, 
and  beats  the  other ;  however,  I  was  not  obe- 
dient, and  Bessie  was  rude  ;  so,  afler  all,  his 
chastisement  was  proper.  Not  that  my  mo- 
ther was  of  my  opinion; — when  Mr.  Dobbs 
went  away,  which  was  not  till  he  had  received 
an  invitation  to  come  hither  on  Monday,  she 
reproached  ray  father  for  his  injustice  and  un- 
kindness  to  me.  He,  having  drunk  an  extra 
bumper  of  whiskey  with  his  guest,  was  not 
disposed  to  bear  a  wife's  chiding ;  and,  as  my 
poor  mother  said,  he  spoke  more  harsh  words 
to  her  that  night  than  he  had  uttered  during 


their  wedded  life;  and  I,  alas!  was  .the  un- 
fortunate cause.  But  my  father  cannot  long 
be  angry  and  harsh.  My  mother's  tears  and 
mine  soon  brought  him  to  himself;  and  all 
was  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

Saturday. 

I  have  made  a  very  exact  sketch  of  the 
laird's  lawn  and  the  house  in  the  distance, 
seen  from  our  side  of  iAie  Tweed  ;  and  on 
Monday,  I  hope  to  be  equally  successful  in 
drawing  from  bis  lawn. 

A  call  from  Mr.  Dobbs  this  morning ;  and 
a  present  of  some  dried  sweetmeats  for  little 
Charles,  whom  he  takes  on  his  knee,  and  fon- 
dles, and  declares  to  be  the  image  of  me.  I 
am  afraid  he  will,  by  his  attention  to  her 
youngest  bom,  gain  my  mother  to  his  side ; 
for  I  thought  she  was  not  quite  so  violent  just 
now  in  her  opposition  to  my  father's  oft-re- 
peated declaration,  that  Mr.  Dobbs  would  be  a 
suitable  husband  for  me,  as  he  has  lived  in 
London,  and,  no  doubt,  seen  fine  folks  there. 
Yes,  doubtless  he  has,  in  his  shop.  But  it  is 
ludicrous  to  see  how  knowing  and  satisfied 
my  father  looks  when  Dobbs  alludes  to  the  re- 
semblance and  sympathy  which  must  exist 
between  us,  because  we  were  educated  and 
lived  in  the  South.  "  You  and  hi,  Miss  Mun- 
ro,"  he  says,  "  ve  know  these  here  things. 
Ve  have  lived  in  the  Hinglish  vorld.  To  us 
these  here  fine  to-does  in  the  papers  are  no- 
thing new.  Ve  have  many  hideas  in  common 
which  your  papa  and  mamma  cannot  have ;" 
and  so  he  goes  on  till  my  deceived  father  im- 
agines Mr.  Dobbs  is  not  only  a  more  suitable 
companion  for  roe  than  he  is,  but  that  he  is 
the  very  man  that  would  suit  me  for  a  hus- 
band. My  mother,  at  present,  still  says  he  is 
not  handsome  or  elegant  enough  ;  but  my  fa- 
ther always  adds,  "  fhe  girl  roust  marry  some 
one,  you  know."  Now  this  is  a  necessity 
which  I  cannot  admit;  I  will  marry  suitably, 
and  for  love,  or  not  ai  all, 

Sunday. 

This  is  always  to  me  the  happiest  day  in 
the  week.  In  the  temple  of  the  Almighty  the 
pride  of  roan  is  at  once  gratified  and  hurobled ; 
for  there  all  persons  are  on  an  equality;  and 
the  rich  and  powerful,  humbled  in  that  pre- 
sence, feel  that  they  are  no  more  in  the  sight 
of  God  than  the  peasant  who  kneels  beside 
them ;  while  the  poor  and  the  dependent  are 
coroforted,  and  raised  in  their  own  opinion,  by 
the  consciousness,  that  for  thero,  as  well  as  for 
their  lofty  neighbours,  their  Creator  lives  and 
their  Redeemer  died. 

Robert  is  with  us.  He  is  a  good  lad,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  Richard. 

Monday,  June,  1813. 

Well,  Sunday  does  "  shine  a  Sabbath  day 

to  me  ;"  for  it  is  a  day  of  rest  to  all  my  im- 

I  proper  regrets,  and  my  aptitude  to  make  iro- 

I  proper  contrasts.     Yesterday  evening,  par- 
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ticularly,  how  die^ifitd  even  did  my  father 
appear,  while  he  blessed  his  kneeling  family  ! 
and  when  he  gave  out  the  psalm  of  David  for 
us  to  singr,  devotion  had  shed  over  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  a  chastened  loftiness,  the 
result  of  recent  communion  with  the  Most 
High,  which  banished  all  traces  of  low  estate 
from  his  appearance,  and  I  beheld  him  as  the 
conscious  and  exulting  heir  of  immortality ! 
Graham's  Sabbath  Walks  is  usually  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  as  I 
read,  I  feel  conscious  of  that  stillness  which 
he  so  beautifully  describes.  No ;  on  a  Sun- 
day I  certainly  forget  my  humble  state,  and 
never  regret  the  scenes  which  I  have  quitted. 
Yet,  alas !  my  unclouded  enjoyment  of  this 
day  is  now  a  little  interrupted  by  the  presence 
of  this  Dobbs,  who  carries  even  into  the  house 
of  God  the  bustling  pretensions  of  worldly 
consequence,  and  the  English  display  of  su- 
perior wealth.  The  simple,  unadorned  pews 
of  our  kirk  were  not  sufficient  for  him;  he 
wanted  to  be  distinguished  even  in  church  in 
a  very  marked  manner  from  his  brother  wor- 
shippers; and  therefore  he  has  had  a  brass 
railing  put  up,  and  a  splendid  crimson  curtain 
divides  him  trom  his  fellow-men,  as  if  he  were 
the  great  man  of  the  place ; — he !  Would  it 
could  shut  him  completely  from  our  sip-ht; 
but  his  pew  joins  ours,  and  he  cannot  sit  still 
even  there.  How  glad  I  am  that  my  father 
did  not  make  some  of  us  sit  in  his  pompous 
seat,  into  which  he  so  officiously  pressed  us ! 
Considering  how  fond  he  is  of  him,  too,  I  was 
afraid  he  would  have  invited  him  to  join  us 
in  our  procession  to  church,  and  have  desired 
me  to  take  hia  arm.  It  is  really  a  pretty  sigrht 
to  see  my  parents,  with  their  children  walking 
two  and  two  before  them,  going  to  kirk  on  a 
Sunday;  they,  still  so  handsome,  and  their 
children  so  lovely !  I  take  my  father's  other 
arm,  but  I  spoil  the  group  by  my  black  dross, 
and  seem  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to  the  rest. 
It  gives  me,  too,  an  air  of  superiority  to  them, 
which  I  do  not  like.  Handsome  mourning, 
and  mine  is  the  very  handsomest  (the  grift  of 
ray  benefactress  on  the  death  of  her  husband.) 
is  the  greatest  equalizer  of  appearance  possi- 
ble, and  confounds  oAen  the  distinction  of 
ranks.  I  now  wish  to  dress  only  like  my 
situation  in  life.  I  am  glad  I  have  carried  my 
point,  and  that  there  are  now  no  naked  feet 
and  legs  in  the  family ;  as  I  promised  to  knit 
all  the  stockings  that  were  wanted,  I  had  a 
right  to  obtain  this  indulgence  :  but  that  child 
Bessie,  though  now  a  great  girl,  forirets  fre- 
quently to  wear  hers.  I  hope  Dobbs  will 
never  see  her  at  these  times ;  for  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  would,  with  his  ostentatious 
kindness,  send  her  half  a  dozen  pair  of  the 
best  cotton  stockings,  concluding  we  were  too 
poor  to  buy  her  any. 

Tuesday. 
Another  visit  from  Dobbs !    I  thought  that 


we  were  askedr  into  his  pew  because  it  was  so 
fine  i  he  says  it  was  therefore  the  more  proper 
for  such  a  fine  young  lady  as  /  am  to  sit  in. 
How  mortified  he  looked  when  I  told  him  that, 
but  from  the  dislike  of  singularitv,  I  would 
always  sit  in  '^  the  lowest  seat  of  the  syna- 
gogue," as  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
GcS,  and  consequently  particularly  so  when 
assembled  in  his  house  of  prayer;  and  that 
all  I  thought  necessary  in  a  place  of  worship 
was,  convenience,  and  room  sufficient !  How 
the  poor  man  stared  and  wondered,  and  how 
he  stammered  out,  "To  be  sure.  Miss  Munro; 
oh !  very  true,  Miss  Munro,  still  I  thought  a 
curtain — "  "  and  a  brass  railing*"  interrupted 
I,  smiling,  "are  very  pretty  things,  and  what 
a  poor  man  can't  buy,  •*  Certainly  not,"  he 
answered  with  eager  consequence,  "and  lean 
hafford  them."  "The  very  reason,  sir,  why, 
in  such  a  presence,  I  do  not  like  to  see  them. 
Be  as  distinct  from  your  poor  brethren  as  you 

f»lease  on  other  days,  but  on  a  Sunday  at  least 
et  the  pride  of  riches  cease."  "  Pride,  Miss 
Munro !  I  never  vas  thought  proud  in  my  life. 
Dear  me,  ow  you  mistake  me  !  Veil,  if  it  vill 
please  you,  I  vill  take  down  the  railing  and 
curtain  directly."  "To  please  me,  sir!  I 
assure  you  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me.  I  desire  to  influence  none  of  your  ac- 
tions." This  was  rather  haughty;  but  the 
man's  expression  was  such,  I  could  not  help 
it.    I  was  glad  my  father  was  not  present 

Wednesday,  June,  1813. 
"  And  little  things  are  great  to  little  men." 

This  line  my  sauciness  suggested  to  me 
when  Margaret  and  Bessie  bounded  into  my 
ro^m  this  morning,  crying  "  the  laird  is  come, 
that  is,  he  is  coming;  and  we  may  see  him 
pass  perhaps ;  for  though  there  are  two  roads, 
that  past  our  windows  is  the  best  and  short- 
est." "Well,  dears,"  said  I,  "and  what 
then  1  Is  he  a  fine  sisrht,  that  you  are  so  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him  1"  "  Oh  !  but  he  is  the 
lairds  you  know;  and  he  lives  at  the  great 
htmne,'*^  My  modest  friend,  Mr.  Irwin,  would, 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  have  been  a  sight 
to  reckon  on,  whenever  he  returned  to  Burford 
Park,  after  a  long  absence ;  for  I  see  no  differ- 
ence between  a  Scotch  laird  and  an  English 
country  squire.  This  gentleman,  however, 
Mr.  Falconer  of  Glencarron,  (Glencarron,  my 
father  calls  him,)  is  heir  to  a  high  title,  and 
his  sister,  who  brought  him  up  it  seems,  is 
married  to  a  lord ;  therefore  he  t«  somebody  t 
and  as  my  sisters  and  mother  seemed  to  think 
him  so  great,  1  was  angry  with  myself  for  my 
cold  and  mortifying  answer;  and  I  tried  to 
make  them  amends,  by  begging  they  would 
call  me  when  they  heard  Mr.  Falconer's  car- 
riage coming.  "  Who  is  Mr.  Falconer,"  said 
Bessie.  Poor  child  !  she  only  knew  him  by 
the  name  of  the  laird  f  and  I  thought  he 
seemed  fallen  in  her  eyes  when  she  found  he 
had  a  name  like  little  people. 
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Two  or  three  false  hopes;  a  carriage  is 
heard ;  they  are  sare  it  most  be  the  laird's. 
It  is  carious  to  obserre  how  eaUhing  their  cu- 
riosity is.  'Fhey  have  imparted  some  of  theirs 
to  me;  and  I  run  to  the  window  as  they  do. 
And  have  I  not  done  the  same  to  see  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  R—  pass  when  I  lived  at 
Burford  Parki  Mr.  Falconer  is  their  duke, 
Well,  he  is  come  and  gone ;  but  I  did  not  see 
him^  I  only  saw  his  carriage.  Bessie  said  it 
was  beautifuL  Mr.  Onslow's  was  much  hand- 
somer ;  but  then  he  was  not  our  laird,  I  have 
not  yet  discovered  that  Mr.  Falconer  is  any 
thing  more,  I  do  not  hear  of  him  as  the  loved 
and  revered  benefactor  of  the  village,  but  I 
have  heard  no  barm  of  him,  and  that  is  some- 
thing, I  wish  he  had  stayed  away  till  I  had 
finished  my  sketches  from  his  grounds. 

Thursday,  June,  1813. 
"  There  now  Madeline,  do  you  not  see  the 
chimneys  at  GlencarronV  said  Margaret. 
"  They  are  smoking  now.  They  are  those  of 
the  laird's  own  study  and  bed-room."  I  do 
not  see  the  chimneys,  but  I  do  see  the  smoke ; 
and  bluely  and  prettily  it  ascends  amidst  the 
trees.  I  beg  the  laird's  pardon.  I  did  not 
hear  of  him  because  I.  did  not  inquire.  It 
seems  he  is  an  excellent  landlord,  and  very 
good  to  the  poor,  but  cold  in  his  manners,  and 
some  say  haughty.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  go 
into  his  house. 

Friday,  June,  1813. 
Friday  has  passed  like  Thursday,  and 
Thursday  like  Wednesday.  My  days  are  a 
succession  of  twins,  and  I  cannot  distinguish 
one  from  the  other ;  for  a  visit  from  Dobbs  is 
now  no  var3ring  feature.    He  comes  every  day. 

Saturday. 

I  have  seen  the  laird.  I  wonder  what  im- 
pression he  would  have  made  on  me,  had  I 
seen  him  in  former  scenes ;  but  here,  where  I 
associate  only  with  such  a  dififerent  set  of  men, 
he  seemed  to  me  almost  like  a  descended  god ! 
No  wonder  the  dear  girls  were  so  anxious  to 
set*  him.  But  I  dare  say  I  overrate  him.  I 
dare  say  he  would  not  have  pleased  me  so 
much  under  other  circumstances. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  did  not  finish  my 
new  curtain  for  my  bed-room  sooner.  —  The 
slit  in  the  old  one  gave  me  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  looKing  at  him,  without  impro- 
priety. It  was  fortunate  also  that  my  &ther 
cut  the  hed^  so  low,  for  it  enabled  me  to  see 
his  horse's  head  as  well  as  himself;  and  both 
together  were  very  picturesque.  I  wonder 
who  it  was  that  he  stopped  so  long  opposite 
my  window  to  converse  with.  How  hand- 
some he  looked  when  he  took  off  his  hat  to 
turn  back  the  hair  that  fell  over  his  brow; 
while  the  breeze  lifted  his  dark  and  glossy 
curls  from  his  ample  forehead  !  I  think  his 
eyes  are  black.  His  complexion  is  sallow; 
still  he  does  not  look  unhealthy.     I  dare  say 


he  does  not  smile  often ;  but  when  he  smiled 
just  now,  I  thought  I  never  saw  so  sweet  an 
expression.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  come 
back  this  way.  If  he  does,  I  shall  venture  to 
look  at  him  again ;  for  then  his  back  will  be 
to  me ;  were  it  not  so,  I  dare  not ;  for  he  cer- 
tainly observed  at  last  that  some  one  was 
looking  at  him  ;  and  he  darted  such  a  piercing 
look  at  the  window,  that  I  felt  myself  blush 
as  if  he  had  been  able  to  distinguish  me;  and 
I  was  so  glad  I  was  alone. 

There  is  Dobbs  begging  to  see  me.  Pshaw ! 
He  is  gone.  What  a  relief!  That  saucy  sirl, 
Margaret, — ^to  ask  him  whether  he  had  td&en 
down  his  fine  curtain  in  the  pew  yet,  as  I 
disapproved  it!  and  then  his  reason  for  not 
having  done  so, — ^that  he  heard  the  laird  would 
probably  be  at  kirk  next  Sunday,  and  perhaps 
he  would  do  him  the  honour  of  sittin?  in  his 
pew,  as  it  was  the  tmartestf  as  if  ^e. laird 
would  care  what  pew  he  sat  in.  Now  that  I 
have  seen  him,  I  am  ture  he  would  not. 

Well,  now  to  listen  for  the  sound*  of  a 
horse.  Hark !  I  hear  one  at  a  distance.  It 
was  he;  but  he  galloped  past,  and  did  not 
look  back.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  he 
had. 

Saturday,  June,  1813. 
Oh,  my  dear  father !  this  is  trying  indeed ; 
to  invite  this  Dobbs  on  a  Saturday  !  to  make 
him  a  sharer  in  our  evening  devotion !  Such 
intimate  and  sacred  communion  held  with 
such  a  person !  Spite  of  my  father's  frowns, 
1  mutt  Keep  him  at  awful  distance,  to  counter- 
balance the  miscbioTous  encouragement  which 
he  gives  him.  It  would  be  dishonourable  to 
the  poor  man  to  act  otherwise.  And  how  can 
my  father  think  him  agreeable  ?  His  thinking 
so,  lowers  him  in  my  estimation.  My  mother 
certainly  has  more  taste,  more  rennement, 
than  my  father,  and  understands  me  better. 
Indeed,  she  is  a  very  superior  being  in  many 
respects,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  that,  beinff 
of  *^  gentle  blude,"  and  the  daughter  and 
grand -daughter  of  a  clergyman,  she  did  not 
marry  higher;  but  still,  when  I  look  at  my 
father  in  his  best  times,  when  I  see  those 
bright  blue  eyes,  so  full  of  intelligence  and 
of  affectionate  meaning — ^when  I  behold  that 
blooming,  though  sun-burnt  cheek,  that  tall 
and  muscular  name  —  and  when  I  listen  to 
that  deep-toned  voice  uttering,  as  it  ofVen  does, 
important  truths  in  the  most  forcible  and  sen- 
sible language,  I  cease  to  wonder  that  he  was 
the  choice  of  my  mother's  youth,  and  I  feel 
proud,  very  proud,  of  my  father.  But  I  wish 
he  had  more  discrimination,  and  would  not 
force  Dobbs  upon  us  thus.    He  is  really  so 

dis ;  but  I  will  forbear.     Yet,  no ;  I 

had  better  go  on ;  for  if  I  vent  my  disgust  and 
aversion  on  paper,  I  shall  get  rid  of  it  before 
I  see  him.  Really,  I  am  not  given  to  feel 
what  I  experience  toward  him,  and  such  feel- 
ings are  very  disagreeable  to  me.    The  wife 
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of  Midas  was,  you  know,  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  her  husband *s  having  ass's  ears,  and 
being  afraid  of  telling  it  to  some  one,  and  at 
the  same  time  unable  to  keep  it  to  herself,  she 
lay  down  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  went  on 
repeating  to  the  water, "  Midas  has  ass's  ears." 
So  I,  as  I  cannot  like  Dobbs,  and  must  ex- 
press my  aversion,  will  pour  it  all  out  on  the 
faper,  that  1  may  tell  it  in  no  other  way.  Still 
believe  it  would  be  more  like  a  Christian  to 
try  and  overcome  it.  So,  he  even  dines  here 
to-day !  and  he  has  sent  half-a-dozen  bottles 
of  the  best  Madeira !  /  think  this  is  imperti- 
nent^ and  is  assuming  airs  of  superiority  which 
I  cannot  bear.  But  my  father  says,  *^  It  is  so 
kind.'*  It  may  be  well  meant,  but  it  is  officious 
at  best.  I  am  resolved  I  will  drink  none  of 
it;  and  yet  that  would  he  uncivil,  and  it 
would  hurt  my  father.  I  fear  it  is  my  duty 
to  take  one  glass.  Margaret  and  Bessie  say 
they  are  sure  it  was  sent  on  purpose  for  me. 

Eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Every  one  in  the  house  at  rest  but  myself; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  discover  what  it  is 
that  keeps  me  wakinj^.  That  Dobbs  was 
born  to  be  the  source  ofmortification  and  pain 
to  me.  Who  could  have  supposed  he  could 
ever  have  fancied  that  he  could  join  us  in 
singing  hymns  and  psalms?  Never  shall  I 
forget  his  utterance  of  the  word  "ofcopc,"  and 
his  high  tuneless  quaver  on  it  whenever  it 
was  repeated.  No  wonder  dear  little  Annie 
could  not  help  laughin?  aloud  at  last.  As  she 
and  I  sat  quite  up  in  the  comer,  I  hoped  no 
qne  would  see  the  child  laugh ;  but  when  the 
laugh  ended  in  a  convulsive  giggle,  I  could 
screen  her  delinquency  no  longer.  And,  as  I 
expected,  my  father,  with  a  sternness  I  never 
saw  before,  sent  her  to  bed  without  her  supper. 
I  was  hurt;  and  not  being  in  spirits,  no  won- 
der I  retired  in  tears  to  my  own  apartment, 
meaning  not  to  return  again.  And  so  1  missed 
seeing  Mr.  Falconer  and  the  friend  who  is 
staying  with  him.  I  think  I  heard  Margaret 
aright;  when  they  had  concluded  the  hymn 
which  they  sung  afler  I  left  them,  in  which 
Dobbs  was  wise  enough  not  to  join,  they 
heard  a  clapping  of  hands  at  the  open  window, 
and  a  voice  cried,  "Bravo;"  on  which  my 
father  went  to  the  door,  and  saw  the  laird  and 
another  gentleman.  He  begged  pardon  for 
the  liberty  he  had  taken;  but  could  not  help 
stopping  to  hear  such  singing,  and  then  could 
not  help  applauding  it.  My  father  asked  him 
to  walk  in;  he  did  so;  bowed  coldly  to  Mr. 
Dobbs,  who  bent  down  to  the  ground  to  him. 
He  did  not  sit  down,  but  wrapping  his  plaid 
round  him,  stood  looking  on  my  mother  and 
her  children  with  a  very  complacent  smile; 
and  Margaret  says,  he  evidently  was  struck 
with  Bessie's  beauty.  Dear  girl !  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  own.  He  then  told  my  father 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him  at  his  own  house, 
concerning  a  field  which  my  father  wishes  to 


have,  and,  bowing  round  with  great  kindness, 
took  his  departure ;  his  firiend,  an  ill-looking 
little  man,  having  not  uttered  a  word  to  any 
one ;  but  then  he  played  with  Charlie's  curly 
locks,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "beautiful 
boy !"  therefore  my  dear  mother  wonders  how 
the  girls  can  say  he  is  ugly.  Now,  but  for 
Dobbs,  1  might  have  been  in  the  room  when 
this  happened.  "When  this  happened!" 
And  what  did  happen,  that  I  am  disappointed 
at  not  having  witnessed!  Oh,  Madeline! 
under  Mrs.  Irwin's  roof  1  mi^ht  with  propriety 
have  been  made  known  to  Mr.  Falconer ;  but 
now  the  case  is  very  different ;  and  I  am  glad, 
yes,  I  really  am  on  reflection  glad,  that  I  was 
not  in  the  room.  Dobos  said,  the  laird  would 
be  at  the  kirk  to-morrow ;  I  .wonder  whether 
his  information  be  correct  or  not. 

Sunday,  June,  1813. 

How  distressing,  that  ever  I  should  over- 
hear my  mother  and  sister  say  what  was  not 
meant  for  my  ear,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  never  to  have  heard  !  Dear, 
partial,  deluded  beings!  to  fancy  for  one 
viomefit  that  Mr.  Falconer  should  look  on  me 
with  an  eye  of  affection,  and  think  of  making 
me  his  wife !  Absurd  idea !  But  I  am  equally 
absurd  in  feeling  embarrassed  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  him  because  of  this  folly.  However, 
when  I  do  see  him,  I  trust  that  I  shall  for- 
get it. 

I  now  know  why  my  mother  was  so  anx- 
ious that  I  should  wear  my  prettiest  bonnet  at 
kirk  to-day.  I  really  did  not  think  Margaret 
and  she  were  so  romantic  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  80  ambitious  in  their  views  for  me ; 
but  it  is  natural,  as  they  see  me  so  much 
better  educated  and  dressed  than  they  are,  and 
know  me  to  have  been  accustomed  to  associ- 
ate with  persons  so  greatly  my  superiors  in 
birth  and  fortune.  How  absurd!  Margaret 
insists  that  Mr.  Falconer  stopped  because  he 
was  attracted  by  me  and  my  singing,  not 
theirs ;  and  that  when  he  came  in  he  looked 
round,  and  seemed  disappointed,  as  if  he  did 
not  find  the  object  whom  he  sought.  She 
ffirgetsy  but  I  know  that  1  was  sitting  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  and  where  no  one  could 
see  me  from  the  window  ;  nor  could  he  have 
been  there  when  I  sung  with  them ;  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  applauded  before.  I  wish  these 
foolish  conversations  with  me  and  of  me  had 
not  taken  place ;  for  they  will,  I  fear,  give  me 
a  painful  embarrassment  and  consciousness 
when  I  see  Mr.  Falconer. 

It  is  nearly  time  to  go  to  kirk.  I  hope 
Dobbs  will  not  be  walking  to  meet  us  on  the 
road.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  kirk,  though  of  the 
church  of  England ;  but  I  find  that,  as  his 
Scotch  mother  with  the  fine  pedigree  was  not 
an  Episcopalian,  he  thought  it  right,  and  more 
consistent  with  his  family  pretensions,  to  be  a 
Presbyterian.    How  glad  my  parents  were  to 
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find  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
worship  of  my  ^sithers,  though  in  doctrine  1  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  them. 

Sunday  night. 
All  is  now  still  around  me ;  the  very  leaves 
are  still,  for  not  a  breeze  whispers  through 
them  to  disturb  the  universal  calm  of  nature ; 
nor  is  a  cloud  floating,  even  in  slow  and  solemn 
majesty,  across  the  fiace  of  the  moon.  Yet  I 
am  restless ;  the  calm  of  nature  reaches  not  to 
me ;  and  as  I  stand  at  the  open  window  and 
gaze  upon  the  moon,  the  beatings  of  my  heart 
alone  disturb  the  silence  around  me ;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  address  the  "  Queen  of  the  Silver 
bow"  in  the  words  of  Charlotte  Smith,  and 
exclaim, 

" T-Mcthinks,  fair  *  Planet  of  ibe  Night !' 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest." 

Wretched !  and  am  I  wretched  ?  What 
should  make  me  so  t  Have  I  not  kind  and 
affectionate  relatives  t  Have  I  not  a  home  1 
Have  1  not  health  and  an  unclouded  temper  1 
Have  I  not  acquirements  and  resources  in  my- 
self, which  forbid  time  to  hang  heavily  on  my 
hands  1  Oh  yes !  but  then  I  have  also  a  proud 
heart  and  a  rebellious  spirit,  which  prevent 
me  from  being  resigned  to  the  fete  allotted  to 
me.  I  have  tastes  and  pretensions  above  my 
sphere  in  life,  which  can  never,  never  be  grati- 
fied ;  and  therefore  am  I  depressed,  therefore 
am  1  restless.  But  why  am  I  so  very  uneasy 
to-night?  Has  not  this  sabbath  been  like 
every  other  1  No ;  for  I  have  been  conscious 
of  inward  struggles  between  my  pride  and  my 
sense  of  right,  which  were  never  called  forth 
in  me  before.  Perhaps,  if  I  unburthen  my 
mind  to  you,  my  beloved  monitress,  I  shall  be 
easier;  and  certain  I  am  that  describing  my 
feelings  in  writing  always  relieves  them. 

My  first  wrong  feeling  was  an  exulting  one 
at  seeing  Mr.  Falconer  refuse  to  enter  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Dobbs  in  the  kirk  (I  will  never  call 
him  Dobbs  again,  nor  Ihdt  nuin,  if  I  can  help 
it.)  Why  should  I  rejoice  at.  the  poor  man's 
mortification?  Well,  he  would  nave  been 
amply  revenged  could  he  have  been  privy  to 
mine. 

My  second  wrong  feeling  was,  being  so 
influenced  by  the  consciousness  that  Mr.  Fal- 
coner was  in  the  next  pew  to  ours,  and  stand- 
ing up  evidently  to  listen  to  our  singing,  that 
1  could  not  sing  with  my  usual  power  and  my 
usual  devotion ;  the  presence  of  the  creature 
made  the  praises  of  my  Creator  falter  on  my 
tongue.  Yet  one  thing  consoles  me  in  this. 
It  proves  that  I  was  not  led  by  the  love  of 
display  to  endeavour  to  attract  his  attention. 
I  fear  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  my  sisters. 
For  I  believe  1  never  heard  them  sing  so  loud. 
They  really  fretted  and  annoyed  me. 

My  third  wrong  feeling  was  that  weak  em- 
barrassment which  made  me  unable  to  look  up 
when  I  knew  Mr.  Falconer  was  looking  at 


me.  I  did  not  feel  this  when  his  friend  did 
the  same;  yet  what  was  Mr.  Falconer  to  me 
more  than  the  other  gentleman?  But  the^se 
feelings  were  all  respectable,  to  those  which 
followed  when  the  service  was  over,  and  i 
was  obliged  to  follow  my  family  up  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Falconer  and  his  friend  remained  in  their 
pew,  much  to  ray  discomfiture,  as  if  waiting 
till  we  should  have  passed  them;  and,  re- 
strained by  an  unusual  consciousness  of  awk- 
wardness, I  hung  back,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  the  others ;  but  as  little  Charles 
held  my  hand,  I  luckily  had  some  one  to 
whom  I  could  direct  my  attention  as  I  passed 
Mr.  Falconer.  Still  I  could  not  but  see  that 
he  held  the  door  of  his  pew  half  closed  for  my 
accommodation,  and  that  he  half  bowed  with 
a  respectful  and  courteous  air  as  I  went  by, 
which  obliged  me  to  make  a  sort  of  obeisance 
in  return. 

Now  comes  my  delinquency.  I  was  sure 
that  from  my  mourning  garb  and  general  ap- 
pearance he  did  not  suppose  I  was  one  of  the 
family,  and  that  he  imagined  me  a  ladi/  of 
their  acquaintance ;  and  so  loth,  so  very  loth 
was  I  that  he  should  be  undeceived,  that  I 
walked  slowly  along,  and  wished  to  avoid 
taking  my  father's  arm  as  usual.  Margaret 
came  running  back  to  meet  me,  and  seeing 
Mr.  Falconer  and  his  friend  just  behind  us, 
she  made  them  an  easy  unembarrassed  curtsey. 
Why  could  not  I  be  thus  unembarrassed  ? 

I  now  saw  that  my  father  was  waiting  for 
me  in  the  road,  and,  making  a  great  effort,  I 
walked  rapidly  forward  and  took  his  arm. 
That  arm  instantly  pressed  mine  closely  to 
his  side,  and,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  I  felt  that 
they  expressed  so  much  affection,  and  I  be- 
lieve pride  in  me,  his  unworthy  child,  that  my 
heart  reproached  me  bitterly  for  feeling  even  a 
momentary  shame  at  belonging  to  him ;  and 
while  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes  I  no  longer 
regretted  that  Mr.  Falconer  now  knew  me  to 
be  only  the  daughter  of  Donald  Munro.  That 
he  knew  it  I  was  very  certain;  for  Margaret 
looked  back  and  saw  him  whispering  with  his 
old  steward,  while  his  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards me ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
asking  who  I  was.  She  also  added,  **And 
when  the  old  man  answered  him,  he  looked  so 
blank,  so  I  do  not  know  how,  Madeline,  but 
not  pleased*"  1  think  /knew  how  he  looked, 
and  wherefore ;  and  /  felt  pleased  in  one  way 
at  least;  but  perhaps  this  was  only  my  own 
vanity  and  conceit;  for  why  should  Mr.  Fal- 
coner be  sorry  to  find  I  was  only  a  cotter's 
daughter  ?  Soon  after  Margaret  had  given  me 
this  information,  Bessie,  who  had  taken  the 
arm  she  lefl,  looked  back,  and  said  in  a  voice 
of  delight,  "  Mr.  Falconer  is  coming,  he  is 
just  behind  us ;"  and  then,  as  if  to  express 
her  joy,  she  kept  knocking  her  elbow  against 
me  till  I  was  terrifled  lest  Mr.  Falconer  should 
see  it,  and  put  a  wrong  construction  on  the 
action.    My  annoyance  was  soon  ended,  for  I 
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heard  a  deep  and  mellow-toned  voice  say, 
**  How  are  yon,  Mrs.  Munro  1  Munro,  recollect 
I  am  not  yet  known  to  this  your  Eneluh 
daughter.^  Why  could  he  not  call  me  Miss 
Munro?  But  I  am  not  J/itt  Munro;  Marga- 
ret is  the  eldest  daughter,  and  that  he  knows 
prohahly.  My  father's  English  daughter 
blushed  like  a  girl  who  had  never  stirred  from 
her  home;  while  my  mother,  in  her  pretty 
manner,  said,  as  she  took  on  herself  the  office 
of  introducing  us  to  each  other,  ^*  My  English 
daughter  has  still  a  Scottish  heart,  Glencarron, 
and  loves  her  native  hills  and  her  own  kindred, 
though  so  long  a  southren/'  '*  I  am  sure  her 
own  kindred  must  love  her,'*  he  courteously 
replied — *'and  be  proud  of  her  too,"  said 
Margaret  affectionately.  ^»  Undoubtedly,**  was 
of  course  his  answer. 

He  now  begged  leave  to  introduce  his  friend 
mayor  Cameron  to  me  ;  and,  having  recovered 
my  weak  and  ill-motived  confusion,  I  talked 
sufficiently  at  my  ease  during  the  rest  of  the 
way,  till  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  who, 
not  being  able  to  come  beside  me,  chose  to 
walk  behind,  and  make  himself  busy  about 
me ;  my  scarf  came  off  my  shoulders  occasion- 
ally, and  he  was  always  putting  it  on,  giving 
me  a  little  pat  as  he  did  so ;  then  looking  over 
my  shoulder  and  sighing;  in  short,  he  evi- 
dently aimed  at  making  the  gentlemen  believe 
he  was  very  intimate  with  me,  and  that  he  was 
allowed  to  do  these  kind  offices  for  me,  and 
was  on  a  sort  of  lover's  footing;  ay,  and 
once  he  called  me  "  Lovely  Madeline !"  and 
as  I  turned  proudly  round  to  give  him  a  look 
of  scornful  wonder  at  his  presumption,  I  saw 
Mr.  Falconer's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  stern 
astonishment,  while  major  Cameron's  comic 
face,  as  he  observed  the  poor  man's  expression 
of  »aucy  mortification,  was  almost  convulsed 
with  suppressed  laughter.  But  his  familiarity 
was  not  to  be  repelled ;  again  the  scarf  fell, 
and  again  he  put  it  on  with  a  sort  of  fondling 
dilatoriness.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  but, 
hastily  snatching  it  off,  I  gave  it  to  Annie  to 
carry  for  me.  He  pushed  forward  to  take  it 
from  her,  but  Mr.  Falconer  anticipated  him ; 
and,  saying,  "Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
carrying  it,"  the  discomfited  Dobbs  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  point.  When  we  reach- 
ed our  cottage,  the  gentlemen  took  their  leave, 
and  mounted  their  horses,  which  we  met  on 
the  road.  But  if  they  had  not  been  going  to 
ride  home,  I  do  not  think  my  father  would 
have  asked  them  in,  because  he  seemed  to  be 
vexed  to  see  his  favourite  thrown  so  complete- 
ly into  the  back  ground ;  besides,  he  has  his 
prejudices  against  Mr.  Falconer,  and  knows 
he  has  handsome  daughters;  but  I  am  sure  he 
can  know  nothing  true  of  that  kind  relative  to 
Glencarron.  Never  did  I  see  a  more  modest 
expression  in  a  man's  countenance.  I  am  not 
so  well  pleased  with  the  expression  of  his 
friend. 

I  cannot  but  lament  Mr.  Falconer's  visit  to 


;  the  window  yesterday  evening,  as  it  certainly 

interrupted  the  devotions  of  this    evening. 

Even  my  father,  I  observed,  was  every  now 

I  and  then  looking  towards  the  window,  and  I 

I  must  own  that  my  eyes  and  ears  were  too 

'  much  on  the  alert.    Indeed  it  was  so  evident 

'  that  the  attention  of  us  all  ofien  wandered, 

that  my  father  broke  off  rather  impatiently, 

;  and  desired  Bessie  to  shut  the  window  and 

I  draw   the  curtain.     My  mother  expostulated 

on  account  of  the  heat,  but  he  was  positive  .- 

and  the  window  was  closed.     But  nothing 

was  gained  by  that ;   our  ears  became  only 

'  more  watchful  for  the  sound  of  feet.     How- 

^  ever,  no  one  came ;  but  I  was  not  surprised 

when  my  father  said,  "  Madeline,  in  fiiture  we 

will  be  in  your  room  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

evenings."    On  which  Bessie  said  in  my  ear, 

"what  then,   Madeline!    The  laird,   if  he 

chooses,  may  ^tand    and    listen  under  the 

hedge,  and  no  one  be  a  whit  the  wiser."    I 

ought  to  have  reproved  her,  I  know;  but  I 

had  not  the  heart  to  do  it. 

It  is  past  midnight,  and  I  will  try  to  rest.  I 
was  not  wrong  in  my  expectations,  and  writ- 
ing has  relieved  me. 

Monday. 

My  dreams  have  been  very  painful.  Me- 
thought  whenever  Mr.  Falconer,  as  I  was 
walking  in  his  grounds,  tried  to  come  near 
me,  Mr.  Dobbs  or  my  father  pushed  him  bai^k. 
I  have  had  dreams  much  less  easy  to  account 
for  than  this. 

Mr.  Falconer  and  his  friend  are  just  gone 
by  on  hort<eback ;  and  the  former  looked  stead- 
fastly at  my  window  as  he  passed ;  remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  that  he  was  gazed  at  by 
somebody  there  when  he  stood  oy  the  road 
side  the  other  day.  They  passed  very  slowly. 
I  saw  them  coming,  and  at  first  I  intended  to 
go  to  my  window  and  salute  them  as  they 
passed ;  but  my  courage  failed  roe,  as  I  thought 
it  might  seem  as  if  I  was  looking  for  them ; 
therefore  I  ran  to  my  old  friend,  the  slit  in  the 
curtain,  taking  care  to  hide  my  black  dress 
with  a  white  oed-gown,  that  I  might  not  be 
distinguished.  If  I  hear  them  come  back,  I 
shall  then  have  no  objection  to  be  at  the  win- 
dow, and  salute  them  if  they  see  me. 

What  an  idle  morning  have  I  passed !  not 
able  to  settle  to  any  thing.  I  am  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  to  the  beautiful  view 
from  my  windows  to  be  tired  of  looking  at 
it. 

They  are  just  gone  past,  and  Mr.  Falconer 
saw  me,  and  took  off  his  hat.  How  handsome 
he  looked  !  Exercise  had  given  him  a  colour; 
and  his  hair,  which  curls  naturally,  and  is  ra- 
ther long,  was  parted  on  his  forehead  so  pic- 
!  turesquely  by  the  breeze  !  I  am  told  there  is 
a  fine  picture  of  him  in  oils  at  Glencarron, 
done  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  another  in  minia- 
ture, a  whole  length  ;  how  I  should  like  to  see 
them! 
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Tuesday. 

Mr.  Falconer  and  his  friend  hare  not  been 
past  to-day ;  nor  do  I  see  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  of  his  apartments.  How  easily  I 
can  distinguish  the  chimneys  of  Glencarron 
now !  it  is  marvellous  that  I  did  not  see  them 
sooner ;  but  then  I  never  looked  so  long  for 
them  before. 

Ay,  I  thought  how  it  was.  They  are  ab- 
sent on  a  visit :  so  no  fires  were  lighted  in 
the  laird*s  own  apartments.  A  fire  is  not  un- 
pleasant here,  even  though  next  Thursday  is 
the  first  of  July. 

Wednesday. 

I  have  been  exercising  my  voice,  and  play- 
ing on  the  harp  several  hours  to-day.  How 
well  Margaret*s  voice  blends  with  mine  in  the 
duet  of  **Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonny 
Doon,'*  and  also  in  ^*  Roy's  wife !" 

My  father  has  spoken  to  me  ^  a  kinder  tone 
during  the  last  two  days.  As  neither  Mr.  Fal- 
coner nor  Mr.  Dobbs  has  been  here,  he  has  not 
been  annoyed  by  my  evident  dislike  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  one,  not  afraid  of  my  pleasure  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  And  Richard  has  been 
nere  again ;  and  as  agreeable  as  ever.  There 
is  a  great  charm  about  him,  I  think  he  is  too 
superior  to  stand  behind  a  counter.  There^s 
pride  again !  O  Madeline,  wilt  thou  never  be 
wise  ?  However,  I  still  wish  he  had  been  de- 
signed for  the  ministry. 

Wednesday. 

What  an  interesting  conversation  1  have 
just  had  with  my  mother !  How  strange  it  is 
that  I  never  knew  till  now  that  she  was  of  a 
very  old  family,  and  nearly,  connected  with 
nobility!  It  is  full  as  strange,  and  certainly 
very  foolish  in  me,  to  be  so  very  glad  of  it. 
She  is  after  all  only  a  cotter's  wife,  and  I  a 
cotter's  daughter.  Heigh  ho !  But  as  her  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  were  ministers,  it  is  very 
natural  that  she  should  wish  to  have  a  son 
brought  up  to  the  ministry ;  and  she  wished 
to  consult  me  on  the  possibility  of  doing  it. 
Certainly  nothing  can  oe  easier.  Most  gladly 
shall  I  expend  the  hundred  pounds  I  have  in 
the  funds,  if  it  be  necessary,  on  my  brother 
Charles's  education,  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
hope  that  we  shall  carry  the  point  with  my  fa- 
ther, who  at  present  inclines  to  have  him  fol- 
low the  plough  with  them ;  but  my  mother's 
views  for  her  children  are  much  higher  than 
his,  and  I  fear  that  my  education  has  made 
her  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  advantages 
of  her  other  children.  I  cannot  say  that  I  wish 
I  had  never  been  taken  from  the  paternal  roof, 
because  I  enjoy  the  acquirements  of  which 
that  step  was  the  source ;  still  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  removals  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  being  so  re- 
moved, or  that  of  those  who  remain ;  and  such 
removals  should  be  made,  when  made, /r>r 
ever.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  am  very  happy  at 
home;  therefore  I  only  speak  generally;  my 
case  is  an  exception  to  a  gener^  rule. 

Vol.  I. 8  « 


Thursday,  July,  1813. 

A  letter  from  Ronald.  He  has  received  his 
commission,  and  is  so  delighted !  for  it  is  in 
the  42d,  his  own  regiment.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  he  says  he  could  not  have  borne  to  accept 
it,  as  he  could  not  have  endured  the  pain  of 
leaving  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  been  so 
happy,  and  had  received  so  much  kindness. 
**  No,"  he  says,  "  I  had  much  rather  have 
continued  to  earn  promotion  by  my  own  exer- 
tions." I  like  this  pride  too.  He  desires  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Fonnereau  gave  money  for 
the  ensigncy  ;  because,  if  he  did,  he  shall  in- 
sist on  paying  it  back  by  instalments,  as  he 
gets  forward  in  the  army.  I  feel  proud  of  this 
dear  brother;  and  my  mother  said  with  much 
pleasure,  when  she  read  his  letter,  '^Well, 
Madeline,  when  I  have  one  son  an  officer,  and 
another  a  minister,  and  you,  dear  girl,  are  mar- 
ried as  you  ought  to  be,  I  shall  be  the  proud- 
est of  mothers."  But  what  did  she  mean  by 
my  *'  being  married  as  I  ought  to  be  ?"  Kind 
but  mistaken  parent !  thy  oay-dreams  for  me 
will  never  be  realized. 

I  wonder  when  Mr.  Falconer  and  his  friend 
come  back.  Ha!  surely  I  see  smoke  in  the 
chimneys.  It  is  so ;  then  they  are  returned ; 
but  not  until  this  morning,  I  dare  say ;  be- 
cause I  am  sure  there  was  no  smoke  in  those 
chimneys  last  night.  It  is  not  likely  they 
will  come  into  the  village  to-day. 

Now  then  to  my  harp.  It  is  so  warm  in  my 
room,  though  they  have  fires  at  Glencarron, 
that  I  must  play  with  my  window  open ;  but 
no  matter,  no  one  will  hear  me. 

I  thought  just  now  I  heard  some  one  walk 
past,  then  stop  as  if  to  listen ;  I  wonder  who 
It  was.  After  dinner  my  mother  and  I  shall 
take  a  walk;  what  a  pity  it  is  we  can  no 
longer  walk  past  Glencarron!  We  might 
have  gone  last  night,  when  the  laird  was  away. 

Thursday  Night. 

Who  should  break  in  upon  our  Uie^-Utt 
walk  but  Mr.  Falconer  himself  1  I  must  own 
it  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  it.  He  said 
he  saw  us  from  a  little  building  in  his  grounds. 
My  mother  wondering  how  he  should  know 
us  at  such  a  distance.  **  Oh !"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, ^*  Mr.  Falconer  knew  us,  no  doubt,  by  my 
black  gown,  and  mantle;  for  I  am  distin- 
guished from  my  sisters  by  the  name  of  the 
*  tall  lassie  in  black.' "  **  It  was  you  whom  I 
recognised,"  replied  Glencarron,  smiling,  and 
adding,  with  a  look  very  flattering  to  my  va- 
nity, **  and,  no  douht^  it  was  only  from  your 
black  dress,  as  your  air  and  figure  are  very 
common,  and  you  have  nothing  but  your  dress 
to  distinguish  you." 

l^be  walk  seemed  a  very  short  one.  He 
did  not  accompany  us  home.  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  neighbours  might  talk.  My  mo- 
ther was  delighted  with  this  meeting.*  My 
father  looked  stem  and  grave  when  she  told 
him  of  it,  and  said  nothing  but  ''I  wonder 
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what  Glencarron's  proud  sister  would  have 
said,  had  she  seen  him  walking  with  Donald 
Munro^s  wife  and  daughter.** 

Friday.    . 

A  day  ot  household  business ;  no  time  for 
writing  or  music,  but  the  girls  and  I  got  a 
walk,  and  we  met  Mr.  Falconer.  He  seemed 
delighted  to  see  us,  and  showed  us  a  pretty 
path  outside  the  road  that  leads  to  his  park, 
which  we  never  saw  before.  How  often, 
when  he  is  gone  again,  shall  we  walk  along 
it,  and  say,  **  he  showed  it  to  us !"  He  parted 
with  us  at  the  end  of  this  path.  That  was 
right,  especially  as  our  mother  was  not  with 
us ;  but  I  think  we  sat  on  a  bank,  which  com- 
mands the  river,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least; 
Bessie  says  it  was  nearly  an  hour. 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  made  me  keep  a 
journal !  It  is  next  to  having  you,  my  dear 
confidential  friend,  with  me;  it  is  quite  a 
companion  indeed. 

Saturday. 
There  is  |pme  one  inquiring  for  my  father; 
I  hope  it  is  not  Mr.  Dobbs,  as  I  have  on  my 
Mary  Stuart  cap  and  ruff,  and  he  would  fancy 
that  I  expected  him,  perhaps.  No;  it  was 
Mr.  Falconer  himself;  and,  as  he  wished  to 
leave  his  message  either  with  my  mother  or 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  as  both  my  mother 
and  Margaret  were  out,  and  Bessie  in  the 
dairy,  I  could  not  help  ^oing  to  him,  or  rather 
I  could  not  help  ordering  him  to  be  shown 
into  my  apartment.  It  was  very  wrong  in  me 
to  feel  embarrassed  when  he  entered?  why 
should  II  I  did  not  think  I  could  so  soon 
have  lost  my  usage  du  monde,  I  thought, 
however,  he  was  not  quite  at  ease  himself,  and 
that  restored  me  to  composure.  It  would  have 
been  affectation  in  me  to  refuse  to  play  and 
sing  to  him ;  I  therefore  did  both ;  but  I  never 
did  either  so  ill,  and  I  was  very  glad  when 
Margaret  came  in  to  sing  with  me.  I  think  I 
never  saw  any  one  feel  music  more.  He  did 
not  beat  time,  but  sat  with  folded  arms,  and 
motionless.  I  like  such  auditors,  and  I  had 
great  pleasure  in  singing  to  him.  But  all 
pleasures  have  their  counterpoise,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  music  in  strutted  Dobbs !  Mr, 
Dnbbs  I  should  have  said.  His  countenance 
fell  when  he  saw  to  whom  I  was  performing; 
and,  in  no  very  erood-humour,  he  seated  him- 
self by  me,  and  began  to  beat  time  in  his  own 
blundering  way  on  my  chair.  I  was  going 
to  turn  round  to  beg  him  to  desist,  when  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  I  wore  over  my  shoul- 
ders, fell  off,  and  this  officious  person  picked 
it  up,  and,  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  patted 
it  on  again.  This  was  too  much  for  Marga- 
ret*s  risible  faculties ;  she  g^ye  way  to  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  laughter,  in  which  I  must  own  I 
joined,  nor  could  Mr.  Falconer  help  smiling 
also.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  this  man's  busi- 
ness so  to  officiate  about  my  person,  and  the 
little  fat  short  hands  with  which  he  did  it 


added  to  the  ludicrous  effect.  Fortunately  he 
is  too  self-satisfied  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  one  can  laugh  at  him ;  therefore,  though 
he  looked  grave,  he  was  not  angry.  As  I 
ceased  playing,  while  I  laughed,  he  thrust  his 
head  close  to  my  face,  and  asked  me  with  a 
languishing  air  to  play  his  favourite  song, 
"  that  you  know  which  I  am  so  fond  of."  "  I 
am  not  conscions  of  your  having  a  favourite, 
Mr.  Dobbs."  "  Well,  that  is  a  good  one," 
winking  his  eye  knowingly  at  the  laird ;  **  not 
conscious  I  have  a  favourite !  Favourite  means 
favourite  lady,  you  know ;  Oh  !"  Here  he 
heaved  a  sigh  so  comically  pathetic,  that  Meg- 
gie  ran  out  of  the  room  to  laugh,  and  I  coldly 
replied,  **  we  were  talking  of  songs,  not  ladies, 
sir,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  song  you 
mean."  "  Oh,  it  was  the  one  you  sung  me 
the  day  when  first  we  met.  Do  you  think, 
then,  I  could  ever  forget  iti"  he  added,  lower- 
ing his  voice ;  and  again  was  my  handkerchief 
replaced ;  but  I  threw  it  off  and  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  On  which  he  ran  afler  it, 
exclaiming,  "  Kind  creature,  you  did  that  on 
purpose  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  fetch- 
ing it ;"  but  Mr.  Falconer's  long  arm  snatched 
it  from  the  floor  before*  his  short  legs  reached 
it ;  and,  while  he  held  it  on  his  lap,  he  bowed, 
and  begged  me  to  go  on  with  the  piece  in 
which  I  had  been  interrupted. 

Mr.  Falconer  is  haughty ;  but  then  it  is 
really  a  virtue  to  be  so  to  such  a  forward  per- 
son as  this  is ;  still  I  pitied  poor  Dobbs,  while 
the  disdainful  glance  of  Glencarron's  dark 
eye,  that  eye  dark  as  the  thunder-cloud,  yet 
bright  as  the  lightning,  passed  over  him.  I 
could  hardly  help  saying,  "Are  you  not 
scorched  1"  but  if  I  had,  he  would  not  have 
understood  me.  Ho\^ver,  he  did  understand 
that  he  had,  some  how  or  other,  done  a  rude 
thing,  and  he  did  not  mend  the  matter  by  go- 
ing down  on  his  knees  and  asking  me,  in  the 
most  cockney  pronunciation,  to  forgive  what- 
ever he  had  done  amiss ;  trying^  as  he  did  so, 
to  get  hold  of  my  hand,  and  almost  touching 
my  knee  with  his  head.  Such  indecorum  in 
an  accepted  lover  would  have  offended  my 
sense  of  propriety ;  but  in  this  person  it  was 
absolutely  intolerable;  however,  the  anger  and 
aversion  with  which  I  retreated  from  him  did 
not  vent  themselves  in  words,  because  my  at- 
tention was  called  from  him  by  seeing  Mr. 
Falconer  start  from  his  seat  with  a  flashin? 
eye  and  a  raised  complexion.  But  he  reseated 
himself;  and  I,  too  much  gratified  to  be  as  an- 
gry as  I  was  before  at  the  fault  which  had 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  Glencarron, 
coldly  and  proudly  desired  that  Mr.  Dobbs 
would  go  and  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and,  if  possible,  sit  still,  and  not  offend  me 
by  his  familiarities  or  his  gesticulation.  Was 
it,  I  wonder,  stupidity  or  cunning  that  made 
him,  nothing  daunted,  reply  in  a  low  and 
wheedling  tone,  "Cruel  creature!  but  you 
women  are  halways  coy  before  company."    I 
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declare  that  I  was  breathless  with  indignation, 
ay,  and  speechless  too.  To  insinuate  that  I 
was  only  cruel  to  him  before  witnesses,  and  to 
say  it  in  Mr.  Falconer's  hearing  also !  But  I 
was  spared  the  trouble  of  replyinjr;  for  Mar- 
garet, **  severe  in  youthful  beauty,*'  desired  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  that  remark,  and  if 
her  sister  were  ever  otherwise  than  what  he 
called  ^^  cruel  to  himy  Then,  seizing  hrs  arm 
while  he  pretended  to  laugh  to  hide  his  con- 
fusion, she  said  she  wished  to  speak  to  him 
alone,  and  led  him  out  of  the  room ;  while, 
Glencarron,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  himself  to 
speak  of  such  a  man,  or  thinking  it  indelicate, 
begged  me  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings  by  mu- 
sic as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  did  so;  and,  as 
Margaret  did  not  return,  I  was  sure  that  she 
was  keeping  Mr.  Dobbs  out  till  I  had  con- 
cluded. He  then  returned,  and  with  him  my 
mother,  whose  eye  brightened  with  pleasure 
when  she  saw  my  companion.  The  music 
was  now  given  over,  and  the  laird  w^  just 
going  to  leave  his  message  for  my  father, 
when  he  himself  came  in,  and  his  eyes  bright- 
ened at  sight  of  his  dear  Dobbs,  but  his  brow 
looked  dark  when  he  saw  Glencarron.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Falconer  observed  the  change,  for  his 
pale  cheek  was  for  a  moment  suffused ;  but 
he  kindly  said,  ••  1  came  to  speak  to  you  agfain 
concerning  a  new  purchase,  JVIunro."  *•  Then 
why  come  at  an  hour  when  you  were  sure  not 
to  sec  me,  Glencarron  1"  was  his  almost  surly 
answer.  •*!  came,"  replied  he,  evidently 
suppressing  an  indignant  feeling,  "when  I 
knew  I  should  see  you ;  for  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite^  your  hour  of  dinner,  and  1  have  not  been 
here  long;  nor  shall  I  detain  you  long." 
•*  You  are  always  welcome,  1  am  sure,  Glen- 
carron," said  my  mother,  blushing  as  I  did  at 
mj  father's  ungraciousness.  "  Well,  well," 
cried  he,  *•  since  you  are  here,  I  will  wash  my 
face,  and  make  myself  fit  to  sit  down  with  a 
gentleman,  and  then  hear  what  you  !iave  to 
say."  My  mother  saw,  as  well  as  myself, 
that  my  father's  manner  had  made  the  laird 
thoughtful  and  uncomfortable ;  she,  therefore, 
to  divert  his  attention,  told  him  of  Ronald's 
promotion ;  then,  with  pardonable  vanity,  she 
showed  him  her  son's  letter,  and  begged  him 
to  read  it  aloud.  He  did  so ;  and  his  voice 
faltered  at  some  of  the  affectionate  passages 
relative  to  her  and  me,  while  he  oflen  broke 
offTo  indulge  my  mother  in  what  is  most  dear 
to  the  maternal  heart, — the  praises  of  her  child. 
"  O  brave,  noble  fellow  !  the  courage  of  a  lion 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman !"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  Glencar- 
ron," cried  my  delighted  parent,  "  and  he  will 
be  80  pleased  !"    **  My  good  friend,"  said  he, 

f)ressing  her  hand  kindly,  as  he  returned  the 
etter,  "  the  proudest  peeress  in  the  land  might 
envy  you  such  a  son." 

My  mother's  heart  was  now  open,  and  as  I 
stood  by  her,  with  my  arm  linked  in  hers,  and 
Glencarron  gracefully  leaning  with  his  arm 


over  my  harp,  while  she  imparted  to  him  our 
plans  for  the  youngest  boy,  prefaced  with  a 
little  account  of  her  pedigree,  we  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  forget  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Dobbs  in  the  world ;  and  a  feeling  ot  inde- 
scribable complacency,  of  confidence,  and  in- 
timacy, had  stolen  over  us,  while  Glencarron's 
countenance  expressed  even  more  interest  and 
kindness  towards  us,  than  we  felt  towards 
him;  it  was  not  the  proud  superior,  but  the 
friendly  equal  who  stood  before  us.  At  this 
happy  moment,  Dobbs,  whose  egotism  had  ill 
endured  his  being  so  completely  thrown  into 
the  back  ground,  exclaimed,  just  as  my  mo- 
ther had  congratulated  herself  on  the  prospect 
of  having  one  son  an  officer,  and  another  a 
minister,  "Pray,  Mrs.  Munro,  vhen  did  you 
hear  from  your  son  the  linen-draper  1  Vhen 
vill  he  be  out  of  his  happrenticeshipl  And 
the  flaxen-headed  plough-boy,  ow  is  heV 
We  started  instantly  from  our  pleasing  absorp- 
tion at  these  words,  of  which  /  felt  the  spite- 
ful intention,  though  mj  mother  did  not,  as 
she  thanked  him  for  his  mauiries  in  her  usual 
kind  manner,  and  answered!  them  fully.  But 
my  own  cheek  was  covered  with  indignant 
blushes,  and  I  saw  that  the  countenance  of  the 
laird  had  lost  its  look  of  benignant  kindness, 
while,  folding  his  arms  together,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

My  father  entered  at  this  moment;  they 
retired  together ;  and  when  Mr.  Falconer  re- 
turned to  bid  us  good  day,  he  was  no  longer 
the  same  man  who  gazed  on  us  a  few  minutes 
before  with  almost  tender  interest,  and  as  if 
he  felt  no  difference  between  our  rank  and 
his.  But  perhaps  this  is  all  the  dream  of  my 
romantic  fancy !  perhaps  he  really  felt  neither 
the  previous  interest  nor  the  subsequent  cold- 
ness. 

I  will  read  over  what  I  have  written ;  I  dare 
say  I  have  coloured  too  highly.  No ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  find  that  I  have  weakly  pourtrayed 
his  expression  and  his  manner  during  our  con- 
versation ;  though  my  rtiortified  and  wounded 
feelings,  perhaps,  have  exaggerated  thehr 
change.  Of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that  the 
dread  of  meeting  Dobbs  (I  cannot  call  him 
Mr.)  will  keep  him  from  our  cottage.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  passed  between  him  and 
my  father;  perhaps  the  latter  told  him  he 
wished  the  dear  Dobbs  to  be  his  son-in-law. 

Saturday  night. 
Iwasri^ht;  he  did  tell  him  so.  "Made- 
line," said  he,  this  morning  at  breakfast, 
"  Glencarron  does  not  approve  of  thy  marry- 
ing Dobbs."  "  I  should  have  been  surprised 
if  he  had,  sir."  "  And  pray,  why  1"  "  Because 
snch  a  man  as  Mr.  Falconer  must  feel  Mr. 
Dobbs's  infinite  vulgarity  and  disagreeable- 
ness."  "  And  thou  art  all  gentility  and  agree- 
bleness,  he !  Maddie !"  "  I  am  not  like  Mr. 
Dobbs."  "No;  so  the  laird  thinks;  but 
Dobbs  would  be  a  good  husband  for  thee,  for 
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all  that.  Howeyer,  I  forgrire  Glencarron ;  and 
I  liked — ^I  was  aatisfUd  with  what  he  said  of 
thee ;  it  shows  roe  he  can  have  no  intentions 
towards  thee  himself."  ^*Me!  m-m-me,  fa- 
ther !'*  **  Yes ;  thee,  daughter ;  but  I  am  easy 
now."  And  fortunately  he  rose  and  left  the 
room  without  looking  at  me ;  for  I  felt  myself 
turn  pale.  "  Father  may  say  what  he  pleases, 
Madeline,"  cried  Meggy;  "but  if  the  laird 
does  not  lore  thee  alresidy,  I  never  saw  love 
in  my  life."  "  I  hope  not,"  said  my  mother, 
who  was  holding  my  hand  in  silence,  **  as  his 
^passion  must  be  a  hopeless  one,  I  fear;  his 
,  pride  and  his  sister's  would  never  give  way. 
besides  your  father  disapproves  unequal  mar- 
riages ;  he  says,  parents  may  get  a  great  son- 
in-law  ;  but  then  they  lose  their  child  entirely ; 
and  now  Madeline  is  come  back,  he  loves  her 
90,  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her.  This, 
however,  is  very  certain,"  she  added,  *'  I 
would  die  rather  than  see  thee  the  wife  of 
Dobbs."  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  of 
my  father's  sense  can  imagine  that  I  could 
ever  be  happy  with  Dobbs  1  But  then  he  tells 
my  mother  he  is  sure  I  can  make  anything  of 
him.  This  strange  idea  of  his  preys  on  me, 
and  makes  me  veri/  low,  I  wonder  what  the 
laird  said  to  him  which  convinced  him  he  had 
no  intentiom  towards  me  himself.  Intentions ! 
what  intentions  could  he  have  had  1 1  wish  my 
father  had  not  told  me  this;  yet  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  he  did.  There  is  one  thing 
gained  by  this  conversation,  however;  my 
father  will  now  look  more  kindly  on  Mr.  Fal- 
coner when  he  calls.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Fal- 
coner to  my  mother !  How  pleased  I  am  to 
think  that  my  father  consented  so  readily,  and 
that  we  are  to  go  to  Glencarron  on  Monday  ! 
How  prettily  was  the  invitation  worded ! 
"  As  my  friend  Major  Cameron  has  a  message 
to  deliver  to  Miss  Madeline  Munro,  from  her 
fellow-traveller  and  admirer,  Mr.  Onslow,  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  allow  him  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  it  to  her  at  Glen- 
carron. With  this  hope,  I  have  forbidden  him 
to  call  on  her ;  and  I  venture  to  request  that 
you  and  your  daughters  will  allow  my  friend 
Donald  to  escort  you  hither  on  Monday  after- 
noon, to  eat  strawberries  and  cream  in  my 
new  pavilion ;  an  improvement  which  neither 
you  nor  he  has  yet  seen,  I  believe."  To  my 
great  astonishment,  my  father  made  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal,  and  Margaret  wrote  a 
note  to  say  that  we  accepted  it.  I  xoished  to 
have  written  it,  but  my  father  said,  '*  No ;  let 
Meggie  write  it,"  and  she  did.  I  did  not 
like  to  see  **  Margaret  Munro  is  desired  by," 
&c.,  &c.  "  Margaret,"  instead  of  "  Miss 
Munro!"  Yet  I  knew  it  was  ri^A/,  and  that 
"Miss"  would  have  been  improper;  therefore 
it  was  better  for  her  to  write  than  I ;  because 
I  mutt  have  written,  "Miss  M.  Munro;"  I 
could  not  have  written  so  humbly ;  and  "  Dear 
Sir,"  would  have  been  loo  familiar.  Yes; 
my  father  was  quite  right  to  bid  Meggie  write 


the  answer.  I  wonder  whether  he  considered 
all  these  niceties ;  but  I  dare  say  not. 

How  strange !  In  anticipation  of  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  Glencarron  (the  place,  I  mean), 
I  wholly  forgot  to  be  curiouft  concerning  Mr. 
Onslow's  message.  What  can  he  have  to 
say  to  me?  But  I  am  still  more  curious  to 
know  what  the  laird  told  my  father,  that  has 
made  him  so  willing  to  take  us  to  Glencarron. 
Surely,  he  did  not  tell  him  that  he  was 
engaged,  and  on  the  point  of  marriage !  His 
manner  is  not  that  of  an  engaged  man !  Mar- 
garet indeed  thinks  ....  Pshaw !  she  is  a 
partial,  sanguine  ^irl,  and  so  full  of  love  her- 
self, that  she  fancies  others  are  so. 

Dobbs  has  been  here ;  he  says  the  laird  is 
going  to  England  very  soon ;  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose our  visit  will  be  a  leave-taking  one.  And 
It  is  better  that  he  should  go.  The  longer  he 
stays,  the  more  I  should  regret  him.  I  can 
write  no  more ;  my  pen  seems  to  beguile  me 
of  my  most  inward  thoughts. 

Sunday,  July,  1813. 
It  is  very  certain,  from  the  alteration  in  my 
father's  manner  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, that  what  he  said  to  him  has  set  his 
heart  entirely  at  rest  concerning  me.  1  wish 
he  would  tell  me  what  it  was;  out  I  conclude 
it  was  in  confidence ;  if  so,  it  must  be  a  love- 
secret.  Well,  he  will  be  gone  very  soon  now, 
and  1  am  glad  of  it.  It  was,  however,  very 
wrong  in  an  ent^aged  man  to  look  as  I  have 
seen  him  look ;  but  most  men  are  very  lax  in 
their  ideas  of  the  sacred  ness  of  such  engage- 
ments, I  have  been  told,  and  oflen  indulge  in 
attention  to  other  women,  such  as  their  Tiege 
lady  could  not  approve.  Heigh-ho!  Some- 
how 1  dread  seeing  him  again.  So  Dobbs  is 
mortified  because  he  is  not  asked  with  us  to 
Glencarron !  What  presumption  !  Does  he 
consider  himself  as  one  of  the  family  T  This 
is  my  father's  fault. 

Sunday  night. 
Yes,  Glencarron  is  haughty ;  and  I  fear  too 
haughty.  Poor  Dobbs !  He  was,  no  doubt, 
eager  to  show  respect  to  the  ungracious  laird, 
and,  by  dint  of  attention^  get  an  invitation  to 
the  great  house;  else  he  would  not  have 
volunteered  so  unnecessary  a  civility  from  one 
man  to  another,  as  that  of  finding  the  psalm 
for  him,  and  handing  it  across  our  pew.  But 
then  Mr.  Falconer  need  not  have  rejected  the 
book  with  such  cold  disdain.  Pride,  earthly 
pride  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High!  I 
am  glad  I  had  self-command  and  kindness 
enough  to  take  the  rejected  book,  when  he 
offered  it  to  me^  and  with  marked  smiling 
courtesy.  I  felt  for  the  poor  man's  public 
mortification.  1  am  also  glad  Mr.  Falconer 
saw  that  I  did,  and  understood  why  I  was  so 
courteous  to  Dobbs.  But  he  is  a  dangerous 
man.  With  what  an  insinuating  look  and 
manner  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  af\er 
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serrioe,  *•  I  saw,  Miss  Munro,  the  reproachful 
look  you  gave  me  for  my  ungrateful  rejection 
of  your  admirer's  oflfer.  Tell  me,  is  it  then 
rtally  a  personal  offence  to  y(*u  to  be  ungra- 
cious to  Mr.  Dobbs  1  But  till  you  do  tell  me 
so,  1  cannot,  voill  not  believe  it"  •'  You  did 
not  offend  me,"  I  replied,  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  I  did  not  expect;  "you 
offended  a  higher  Power,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Falconer,  and  my  respect  for  you  made  me 
regret  that  you  did  so."  **  what  do  you 
mean?"  "I  mean  that  I  do  not  think  the 
feeling  of  proud  superiority  over  a  fellow- 
creature  should  be  indulged  m  a  place  of  wor- 
ship; and  your  pride  and  resentment  were 
called  forth,  too,  by  an  act  intended  as  an  act 
of  civility."  How  my  voice  faltered  as  1 
uttered  the  last  word!   for  I  thought  1  was 

foing  too  far,  and  taking  a  great  liberty.  But 
was  soon  reassured  when  he  uttered,  in  a 
tone  of  great  sensibility,  (look  at  him  I  dared 
not,)  "  May  that  God  whose  rights  you  so 
properly  assert,  bless  and  reward  you,  my 
lovely  monitress!  Never  can  I  forget  the 
lesson  you  have  given  me.  And,  oh !  the  joy 
of  thinking  you  deem  me  worth  admonishing!'' 
I  now  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his ;  but  I 
had  better  not  have  done  it ;  their  expression 
has  haunted  me  ever  since.  It  is  absurd,  but 
really  I  felt  enlivened  by  remarking  that  my 
father  looked  uneasy  and  angry  on  observing 
our  cohversation,  which  was  held  rather  apart, 
as  we  loitered  up  the  aisle ;  and  he  desired 
me  to  come  and  take  his  arm  in  rather  a 
severe  tone.  I  obeyed ;  but  not  before  Glen- 
carron  had  said,  "  See,  Miss  Munro,  how  I 
shall  try  to  merit  your  forgiveness,  by  making 
the  amende  honourable*  to  your  protege^  Dobbs 
the  dolorous."  Accordingly,  with  a  look  and 
manner  not  to  be  resisted,  he  tendered  him 
his  hand ;  and  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of 
the  book,  which  he  should  have  accepted,  had 
he  not  pref*»rred  hearing  the  words  sung  by 
the  lips  of  piety  and  beauty,  to  reading  them 
himself.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
pat  Dobbs  in  an  ecstasy,  which  betrayed 
Itself  at  every  pore ;  and  had  the  laird  asked 
him  to  Glencarron,  I  believe  he  would  have 
jumped  up  and  embraced  him.  But,  silly 
man,  he  did  not  know  when  he  was  well ; 
and,  with  his  vulgar  daring,  as  he  walked  by 
Mr.  Falconer's  side,  he  gave  broad  hints  to  be 
asked  to  meet  us.  "That  there  park  of  yours 
looks  very  fine  from  the  road  ;  I  never  was  in 
it;  but  it  looks  very  tempting."  The  laird 
instantly  assumed  a  repelling  coldness,  which 
at  lenorth  obliged  Dobbs  to  silence.  "  Have  I 
offended  again.  Miss  Munro  1"  asked  he,  with 
an  arch  look,  while  Dobbs  stopped  to  tie  his 
shoe-string,  "  and  must  I  ask  him  to  Glencar- 
ron to-morrow  1"  "  Not  for  the  world,"  cried 
I,  eagerly;  "his  forwardness  should  be 
checked,  as  his  offence  is  not  now  an  act  of 
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civility y  "Excellent  distinction!"  I  wish 
my  father  had  not  interrupted  us,  and  sarcas- 
tically observed,  "What!  whispering.  Mad- 
die  ?  I  did  not  expect  such  elegant  southrons 
as  you  and  the  laird  would  have  whispered  in 
company.  It  is  reckoned  bad  manners  here." 
"  I  stand  corrected,"  replied  Mr.  Falconer, 
"but  Miss  Munro  was  not  to  blame:  I  — " 
"You  walk  corrected,"  said  Dobbs,  giving 
him  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and  showing  all 
his  teeth  in  delight  at  his  fancied  wit.  The 
laird,  with  a  "  withering  look,"  shrunk  from 
his  touch,  and  Dobbs  vainly  tried  to  rally 
under  that  oppressive  eye. 

The  servant  now  appeared  with  his  horses ; 
and  Mr.  Falconer,  with  a  comic  expression  of 
penitence  directed  to  me,  kissed  his  hand, 
jumped  on  his  horse,  saying,  "  Remember, 
five  to-morrow,"  and  rode  off.  "  That  there 
fellow  is  as  proud  has  Lucifer  himself,"  cried 
Dobbs,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing. 
"  He  is  humble  to  what  his  lady-sister  is,^* 
replied  my  father,  "  and  she  has  spoiled  him ; 
yet  he  is  a  fine  fellow  with  all  his  faults,  and 
a  most  excellent  landlord."  "  How  cross  it  was 
not  to  hask  me  to  meet  you  to-morrow,  in  spite 
of  all  my  ints,  when  he  must  see  ow  matters 
are,  and  that  I  should  be  so  welcome  to  go 
with  you !"  These  hints  raised  my  indigna- 
tion as  much  as  his  did  that  of  the  laird ;  and 
I  desired  to  know  what  pretensions  he  had  to 
be  invited  with  us,  as  he  was  neither  old  ac- 

?uaintance  nor  near  relation.  "  Why  because 
hope  to  be  ha  very  near  relation  one  of  these 
days,"  was  his  half-whispered  answer,  with  a 
leering  look  up  in  my  face ;  "  but  perhaps  the 
laird  wants  to  act  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and 
I  would  advise  im  not;  let  im  take  care  ow 
he  poaches  on  my  manor."  I  could  not  bear 
this  coarse,  presumptuous  language;  a  lan- 
guage, too,  so  full  of  hope.  I  therefore  tufned 
round  to  my  father,  who  pretended  not  to  hear 
it,  and  desired  to  know  if  he  authorized  or  ap- 
proved such  remarks,  and  if  he  had  given  Mr. 
bobbs  reason  to  consider  any  one  of  his  fa- 
mily as  his  property."  "  Why  no,  my  dear, 
no,  certainly  not;  you  know  my  wishes  on 
the  subject,  and  I  must  own  that,  for  a  true 
lover,  honest  Dobbs  here  is  a  little  too  forward 
and  secure ;  and  more  diffidence  would  become 
him  better."  "  Diffidence !  vhy  the  old  hadage 
says, '  Faint  heart  nev^r  won  fair  lady  ;'  and 
Miss  Madeline  would  not  like  me  if  I  vas 
shamefaced  in  the  presence  of  this  here  laird, 
who  is  not  a  real  lord,  with  all  his  blustering; 
and  I  have  drank  a  bottle  of  wine,  many's  the 
time  and  ofi,  with  real  lords  and  dukes  too,  at 

fublic  dinners,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  yes,  and 
have  made  speeches  before  them  too,  and  I 
have  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  hosoever 
I  marry  shall  dine  with  him  too.  And  per- 
haps the  laird  never  could  get  his  wife  a  ticket, 
though  she  longed  for  it ;  because  why  1  A 
Scotch  laird  is  nobody  in  London  city,  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  as 
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food  as  he ;  and  a  Campbell  is  as  good  as  a 
'alconer  at  any  time/'  *^  But  what  do  you 
think  of  a  Dobbs,  sirl  is  that  name  equally 
grand  1"  said  I,  rather  pertly  I  own.  **Vi, 
no,  Miss  Madeline,  perhaps  not ;  but  it  do  not 
signify  harguing  the  matter.  He  is  a  proud 
haristocrat;  but  I  will  be  revenged,  and  1  will 
have  a  strawberry  feast  of  my  own,  and  not 
ask  him ;  no,  not  if  he  yould  give  his  ears  to 
be  asked.  And  so  good  morning,  good  morn- 
ing.'* I  could  not  but  remark  the  man's  cun- 
ning. He  made  no  reply  to  my  notice  of  his 
hopes  and  pretensions,  but  artfully  put  him- 
self into  a  passion  with  Mr.  Falconer;  for  he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that,  had  he  spoken 
more  plainly  to  me  at  that  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  love,  I  should  have  unequivocally 
forbidden  him  to  hope,  and  perhaps  made  it 
necessary  for  my  father  to  request  him  not  to 
visit  at  the  house.  I  am  sorry  to  own  my  fa- 
ther was  mortified  to  iiee  his  favourite  appear 
to  such  disadvantage ;  and,  not  liking  to  con- 
fess he  was  angry  with  him,  he  vented  his  re- 
sentment on  me,  by  reproaching  me  for  hav- 
ing, by  my  severity  and  sarcasms,  tempted  a 
fellow-creature  to  the  sin  of  anger  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  ^*  I  should  have  despised  Made- 
line if  she  had  not  spoken  as  she  did,"  said  my 
mother  eagerly.  "And  so  should  I,"  cried 
Margaret.  '*  Heyday  !*'  exclaimed  my  father 
sternly,  "areyou  come  hither,  fine  lady,  from 
the  south  to  make  your  mother  and  sister  re- 
bel against  me  1"  As  he  spoke,  he  shook  oflf 
my  poor  mother's  arm,  ana  almost  shut  the 
door  in  our  face  as  we  entered  the  cottage. 
**  Our  Maddie  is  not  a  fine  lady,  father,"  said 
Annie,  "  she  is  a  good  eirl — "  "  And  loves 
me  dearly,"  said  Charlie,  "  and  is  going  to 
teach  me  my  book,  and  Latin  too."  **  He ! 
how!  what!"  said  my  father,  "and  what, 
pray,  has  a  ploughboy  to  do  with  Latin? 
Why,  really.  Miss  Madeline,  you  will  turn 
the  heads  of  all  the  family,  in  time,  and  in  the 
end  your  own  will  be  turned  too,  no  doubt." 
I  could  not  bear  this,  but  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  into  my  own  room.  Oh !  the  agony  of 
that  moment !  To  be  so  accused,  so  thought 
of  by  a  parent !  But  my  tears  did  not  long 
flow  alone.  My  sister  Margaret  soon  followed 
me,  and,  while  I  wept  on  her  affectionate  bo- 
som, I  was  consoled  for  the  harshness  of  my 
father.  Yet,  whatever  I  felt,  I  am  sure  he 
felt  as  much,  and  my  mother  soon  came  witli 
a  message  from  him,  importing  that  he  was 
very  sorry  for  what  he  had  said,  and  begged 
to  see  me  instantly.  I  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  as  he  folded  me  in  silence  in  a  close  em- 
brace, I  felt  my  cheek  moist  with  a  tear  which 
my  eyes  had  not  shed. 

To  our  surprise,  Mr.  Falconer,  and  Major 
Cameron  were  both  at  kirk  in  the  aflemoon ; 
but  no  wonder;  the  new  minister  is  a  very 
fine  preacher;  besides,  I  suspect  Mr.  Falconer 
wished  to  make  public  reparation  to  poor 
Dobbs,  for  his  public  slight  of  him,  for  he 


leaned  over  and  made  signs  to  him  to  find  the 
psalms  for  him,  and  then  took  the  book  with 
such  a  courteous  bow  and  smile !  Dobbs  was 
looking  very  sullen  and  surly  before,  but  who 
could  remain  so  after  receiving  such  a  smile 
as  that  ?  and  his  grin  of  satisfied  nride  in  re- 
turn reminded  me  of  the  tricks  of  Mr.  Merry- 
man,  the  clown  at  Astley's,  in  imitation  of  the 
fine  feats  of  the  first  performer.  My  eye  un- 
fortunately met  that  of  Major  Cameron  at  the 
moment,  and  it  required  all  my  self-command 
to  prevent  my  sharing  in  his  ill-suppressed 
laughter.  When  service  was  ended,  the  Ma- 
jor asked  me  if  1  had  no  curiosity  to  know 
what  Mr.  Onslow's  message  was.  "  But  do 
not  say  *  yes,'  "  said  he,  "  because  Glencarron 
will  challenge  me  if  I  disclose  it  till  1  see  you 
at  his  house,  lest,  your  curiosity  being  grati- 
fied, you  should  lose  all  inclination  to  come." 
"How  could  he  fear  I  should  be  so  tasteless  T" 
cried  1  eagerly :  "  I  quite  reckon  on  my  visit 
to-morrow."  "  Not  so  much  as  we  do,  I  am 
sure ;  but  see,  Glencarron  is  jealous  of  our 
conference."  This  word  "jealous,"  covered 
me  with  confusion ;  but  I  involuntarily  turned 
from  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
saying,  "  I  see  you  are  mercifully  inclined  to 
spare  bis  feelings.  Miss  Munro;  happy  Fal- 
coner !"  I  acquit  him  of  being  jealous,  but  he 
certainly  did  observe  us  with  a  very  scrutini- 
zing eye,  and  so  did  my  father.  They  did  not 
attend  us  any  way  on  the  road,  but  rode  home 
from  the  church  door.  I  was  glad  of  it.  The 
laird's  attention  to  us  might  be  misconstrued. 
Dobbs  left  us  also ;  for  his  vanity  bad  led  him 
to  bring  out  his  new  gior  that  evening,  that  he 
might  show  off  before  admiring  spectators,  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  one  of  us  should 
take  a  ride  with  him.  What  then  must  have 
been  his  consternation  when  my  father  re- 
buked him,  almost  with  the  sternness  of  the 
Puritans  of  old,  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by 
taking  an  unnecessary  drive  on  a  Sunday,  and 
consequently  keeping  his  servant  from  a  place 
of  worship  1  My  father  frowning  on  him  was 
an  unlooked-for  sight  indeed,  and  never  did  1 
see  him  look  so  confounded.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not ;  at  length,  however,  he 
faltered  out,  "  Veil,  for  my  part,"  and  drove 
off;  while  my  father,  shocked  at  the  profana- 
tion of  his  intended  son-in-law,  did  not  speak 
a  word  till  he  got  home ;  and  then  it  was  not 
with  his  usual  family  love.  I  am  afraid  1  was 
so  wicked  as  to  enjoy  the  disgrace  uf  poor 
Dobbs. 

Monday,  July,  1813. 
I  have  put  the  full  dnfe  to  this  day ;  the  day 
of  my  first  visit  to  Glencanon;  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  be  the  last.  1  have  watched 
the  clouds  from  dawn  to  noon,  and  now  there 
is  not  even  a  passing  cloud  in  the  heavens. 
How  distinctly  I  can  now  distinguish  the 
chimneys  of  Glencarron !  and  how  stupid  I 
was  not  to  see  them  sooner !   I  suspect  the 
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laird  is  an  early  riser.  There  was  smoke  in 
Lis  chimney  very  early  this  morning.  I  think 
I  should  enjoy  my  visit  more  if  that  sly  pene- 
trating-looking major  were  not  there.  I  dread 
his  observations  and  remarks.  Yet  where- 
fore 1  I  cannot  answer  that  question  satisfac- 
torily to  my  own  feelings.  What  a  disap- 
pointment! clouds  are  rapidly  forming,  and 
rain  will  soon  fall.  What  violent  and  suc- 
cessive showers ! 

Ha !  a  note  from  Glencarron  to  say  that  he 
shall  send  the  carriage  for  us ;  for  tliat,  wet  or 
fair,  we  must  come,  as  he  and  the  Major 
leave  Glencarron  to-morrow.  Then,  as  I 
suspected,  the  visit  is  to  be  a  farewell  one. 
How  that  consciousness  will  cloud  over  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  to  me  !  It  is  quite 
fine  again,  so  we  shall  walk.  I  am  so  restless 
at  the  thought  of  this  visit  that  I  can  do  no- 
thing; therefore  I  had  better  vent  my  impa- 
tience thus.  How  foolish  this  is  !  but  it  is  so 
long  since  I  paid  a  visit  of  this  kind,  and  as- 
dociated  with  men  of  education,  that  I  hope 
my  folly  is  pardonable ;  a  tear  has  fallen  on 
my  paper  at  the  remembrance  of  times  past ; 
but  I  fear  that  more  will  fall  to-morrow  from 
the  consciousness  of  times  present.  Well,  no 
matter ;  no  one  will  know  my  weakness  but 
myself  and  you.  It  still  wants  an  hour  of  the 
time  at  which  we  were  to  set  off.  I  never 
knew  time  to  pass  so  slowly.  What  want 
of  dignity  it  is  in  me,  to  be  so  elated  at 
visiting  at  Glencarron  1  But  am  I  so  merely 
because  my  pride  is  gratified?  I  fear  not. 
My  sisters,  I  see,  and  even  my  mother,  are 
vexed  that  the  weather  is  not  bad  enough  for 
them  to  go  in  tlie  laird's  carriage,  as  they 
would  like  the  eclat  of  it;  but  my  father's 
stronger  judgment  rejoices  that  we  cannot 
have  a  distinction  which  might  make  folks 
talk  and  wonder;  adding,  **  for  we  never  were 
formally  asked  as  visiters  to  the  great  house 
before,  nor  should  now,  but  for  thy  sake, 
Maddie ;  Glencarron  is  not  a  man  to  wish  to 
live  with  tuck  <u  we  are,'*'*  Oh  !  that  "  9uch 
as  we  are^^"*  and  how  painfully  my  heart  re- 
sponded to  the  truth  of  what  he  said !  Hark ! 
my  father  says  it  is  time  we  were  on  the  road. 

Monday  night. 
No,  I  cannot  write  yet ;  I  cannot  sufliciently 
break  from  my  absorbiner  reverie,  nor  force  my 
varied  and  complicated  feelings  to  let  my 
thoughts  arrange  themselves  in  due  order,  that 
I  may  describe  the  visit.  To-morrow  I  shall 
be  more  composed. 

Tuesday. 
Tuesday^  the  day  after  our  visit  to  Glencar- 
ron.— A  new  epoch  in  my  life.  Well,  now 
to  begin  a  narrative  of  what  passed  there.  But 
perhaps  I  bad  better  not;  perhaps,  like  one 
who  had  a  handful  of  gold  given  him,  and 
finds  on  counting  it  that  he  is  less  rich  than  he 
expected,  I  may  feel,  when  I  detail  all  that 


fassed,  that  my  cause  of  exultation  is  less  than 
expected,  and  I  had  better  let  the  afternoon 
at  Glencarron  remain  a  brilliant  chaos  in  my 
mind.  Mr.  Falconer  had  desiied  my  father 
to  lead  us  to  a  small  gate  which  opened  from 
the  road  into  the  park,  and  he  had  given  him 
the  key  of'  it.  This  shortened  the  way  con-r 
siderably ;  and  scarcely  had  we  entered  the 
domain,  when  we  saw  the  laird  and  his  friend 
approaching,  both  wearing  the  lowland  bon- 
net. "There,  Maddie,"  said  my  father  smi- 
ling archly,  "I  suppose  thy  pride  is  quite 
satisfied,  and  thou  wilt  have  no  objection  to 
enter  the  house  rww ;  dost  thou  remember  thy 
proud  'No,  I  cannot  think  of  entering  the 
house ;  we  do  not  visit  the  laird,  and  I  do  not 
like,  father,  to  go  in  on  h\^ servants'  invitation  V 

0  Maddie !  but  thou  art  a  bonnie  lassie,  and 
thy  pride  becomes  thee;  ay,  and  I  trust  it 
will,  with  God's  blessing,  preserve  thee  firom 
harm."  The  last  part  of  this  speech  was  not 
enlivening^  and  I  had  scarcely  brushed  a  tear 
from  my  eye,  when  the  gentlemen  drew  near. 
Cordial  indeed  was  the  shake  of  the  hand 
which  Glencarron  gave  my  father,  and  he  as 
cordially  returned  it.  That  between  my 
mother  and  him  was  equally  so ;  but  he  only 
bowed  to  my  sisters  and  me,  then  gave  his 
arm  to  my  mother,  telling  Margaret  to  take 
his  other  arm,  according  to  the  laws  of  elder- 
ship ;  and  the  Major  offered  his  arm  to  me 
and  Bessie.  When  we  reached  the  pavilion 
we  found  no  collation  there,  as  Mr.  Falconer 
had  discovered  that  it  still  smelt  of  paint;  but 
he  wished  our  opinion  of  the  building,  which 
is  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  overlooks  a 
most -lovely  scene.  This  building  was  not 
finished  when  we  were  there  before,  and  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  the  grounds. 
As  we  stood  within  it,  I  saw  my  father  look 
complacently  on  Mr.  Falconer,  and  with  par- 
ticular meaning ;  and  on  his  asking  what  he 
was  smiling  at,  my  father  replied,  "At  your 
bonnet,  Glencarron ;  it  becomes  you  well,  but 

1  never  saw  it  on  your  head  before;  I  have  a 
shrewd  guess  that  some  fair  lady  has  told  you 
it  is  becoming,  and  that  is  the  reason  you 
wear  it,  not  because  it  is  national."  "  You 
are  right,"  he  replied;  "a  fair  and  dear  lady 
says  it  becomes  me ;  therefore,  as  I  wished  to 
appear  to  advantage  to-day,  I  put  it  on.  My 
sister.  Lady  Benlomen,  always  makes  me 
wear  it  when  she  is  with  me.  Still,  as  you 
are  fair,  I  think  it  becomes  you  most,  Munro ; 
but  what  says  Mi.«ts  Madeline  ?  does  she  think 
it  becomes  me  1"  "  Very  much  indeed,"  was 
my  faint  reply.  "  And  what  says  Miss  Made- 
line 1  does  she  think  it  becomes  wic?*'  asked 
that  comical  Major  Cameron ;  and  before  I 
could  answer,  he  went  on  to  say,  **  Not  that 
I  pique  myself  on  my  beauty  in  it;  for  the 
truth  was,  as  you  may  observe,  the  poor  thing 
has  lost  its  own  loveliness,  and  the  old  gar- 
dener was  going  to  stick  it  on  a  pole  to  fright- 
en the  birds ;  but  as  he  thought,  and  I  too, 
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that  with  this  on  ray  head  a  pole  was  unneces- 
sary, as  I  was  ugly  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, I  put  it  on,  and  as  you  see,  no  birds  dare 
approach  the  premises."  "  Your  own  highland 
bonnet  would  become  you  more,  Major  Came- 
ron— the  cap  of  your  ain  clan."  "  Very  true, 
very  true;  but  in  the  whole  dress  I  look  love- 
ly !  Oh !  that  I  could  but  borrow  one  for  this 
evening !  but  then  the  birds  would  be  at  the 
fruit ;  besides,  Glencarron  would  be  eclipsed, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  like."  As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Falconer 
turned  round  ;  and  with  a  glance  half  smilir^g 
half  reproachful,  "Eclipse  Glencarron!  did 
you  sa^l"  said  my  father  laughing,  and 
measuring  him  with  his  eye,  "  Ay,  just  as 
one  of  those  shrubs  would  eclipse  an  oak. 
You  look  like  a  pleasant  and  funny  gentle- 
man, and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  brave  officer, 
and  worthy  your  name ;  but  our  laird  is  a  man 
of  ten  thousand  ;  and  even  I,  you  see,  look 
small  beside  him."  "I  protest  you  have 
made  me  iting  small,"  replied  the  Major, 
**  about  my  own  beauty,  1  mean,  which  never 
more  will  I  compare  to  the  laird's."  "  1  did 
not  talk  of  his  beauty,"  eagerly  replied  my 
father;  "who  ever  said  the  laird  was  beauti- 
ful 1"  »*  No  one  on  my  honour,"  returned  the 
Major,  laughing,  "  no  one  but  some  girl  whom 
love  had  rendered  blind."  Here  I  fancied  he 
looked  at  me;  and  I  was  relieved  when  Mr. 
Falconer  directed  his  attention  to  a  tree,  which 
he  thouofht  hid  too  much  of  the  prospect. 

Mr.  Falconer  now  led  us  into  the  house; 
and  then,  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  to  the  con- 
servatory, in  which  we  found  a  table  spread 
with  every  cold  delicacy  that  the  season  and 
the  hot-bouses  afforded,  and  the  table  deco- 
rated with  the  finest  flowers.  I  could  not  but 
think,  with  my  father,  that  this  treat  was  given 
as  a  compliment  to  me.  Still,  my  mother  and 
Marofnret  were  led  to  the  head  of  the  table  by 
the  laird ;  and  thoufrh  I  felt  disappointed  at 
firs\  yet  I  soon  recollected  that  the  greatest 
compliment  which  he  could  pay  me  was  to 
give  my  relations  consequence.  But  I  was 
not  in  spirits  :  the  style  of  every  thing  around 
me,  and  other  circumstances  and  feelings, 
which  I  cannot  describe  or  disclose,  over- 
whrlmed  me;  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  flowers 
and  t!ie  buildinsf,  the  remembrance  of  a  simi- 
lar one  at  Burfbrd  Park  came  over  me,  and 
tenrs  trickled  down  my  cheek.  "  You  are  ill. 
Miss  Munro,"  crird  the  laird,  rising  to  give 
me  water.  **  No ;  let  her  alone,  poor  thinor !" 
said  my  father  kindly,  "and  she  will  he  well 
enough;  I  see  what  ails  her.  This  fine  place 
reminds  her  of  one  like  it  at  her  home  in  the 
south,  and  of  all  she  has  lost.  I  saw  the 
likrnrss  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  but  did  not  like 
to  STfldpn  her  by  mentioninir  it.  Am  I  not 
right.  Madeline,  my  dear  child?"  I  nodded 
asspnt;  but  oh  !  my  tears  did  not  flow  for  that 
aJnut ;  yet  I  could  not  have  explained  exactly 
why  they  fell.  I 


Major  Cameron,  who  seems  the  Sworn  en- 
emy of  gloom,  now  asked  me,  in  order  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  if  I  was  really  a  woman,  or 
all  angel  already ;  for  he  wondered  how,  if  I 
was  the  former,  I  could  so  long  have  repress- 
ed my  curiosity  concerning  Mr.  Onslow's 
message.  "  Because  I  felt  no  curiosity,  there- 
fore had  none  to  repress."  "  Is  it  possible, 
especially  when  it  was  sent  by  Huch  an  inte- 
resting messenger !"  **  That,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason;  the  messenger  is  so  interesting  that 
he  banishes  all  remembrance  of  the  message," 
I  replied,  laughing.  "There,  Cameron,  do 
you  hear  that]"  cried  Glencarron.  "Yes,  and 
feel  it  as  I  ought  to  do;  but  do  not,  pray  do 
not.  Miss  Munro,  be  so  tender  before  com- 
pany, or  you  will  make  the  laird  Jealous  again ; 
let  me  lead  you  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  then  be  as  flattering  as  you  please.  I  am 
in  earnest,"  he  added,  seeing  that  I  shrunk 
from  his  offered  hand ;  "  our  conference  must 
be  private."  "How  is  thati"  cried  my  fa- 
ther. "  Why,  sir,  I  have  to  breathe  the  soft 
greetings  of  my  friend  Onslow  in  your  daugh- 
ter's ear ;  but  Miss  Munro  is  evidently  averse 
to  hear  them,  cruel  as  she  is,  for  she  knows 
poor  Onslow  lost  his  heart  to  her  on  the  road 
to  Scotland."  "  Impossible,  sir;  Mr.  Onslow 
is  married."  "  Well,  and  so  am  I  married ; 
but  do  you  suppose  that  when  a  man  marries 
he  loses  an  eye  for  beauty,  an  ear  for  melody, 
and  a  heart  for  the  sense  of  kindness  *?  Let  me 
tell  you,  madam,  that  had  /  travelled  to  Scot- 
land, with  a  ministering  angel  for  my  com- 
panion; had  she  gently  swathed  my  gouty 
hands;  had  she  read  or  sung  me  into  soothing 
slumbers  as  we  went  along;  had  she  gener- 
ously broken  from  the  pleasing  indulgence  of 
her  own  gentle  sorrow,  in  order  to  divert  my 
bitter  physical  pains ;  I  must  and  would  have 
adored  her,  though  every  string  in  my  wife's 
frame  had  vibrated  with  vexation;  and  Mr. 
Onslow  does  adore  Miss  Madeline  Munro." 
"And  do  you  think,  Major  Cameron,  I  will 
allow  my  daughter  to  hear  a  declaration  of 
love  from  a  marriod  man  1"  "  Such  a  decla- 
ration as  a  man  of  honour  can  hrin^^'*^  was  his 
reply ;  and  as  he  looked  in  earnest  I  gave  him 
my  hand,  and  he  led  me  to  the  door  of  the 
conservatory.  "There,  Miss  Munro,  I  have 
now  proved  my  faithfulness  to  my  friend  On- 
slow, though  in  so  doing  I  have  vexed  Glen- 
carron ;  for  he  detr^sts  the  message,  and  fan- 
cies it  derogatory  to  you."  "Then,  sir," 
cried  I,  proudly,  "I  will  not  hear  it:  Mr. 
Falconer  must  be — "  "  Right,  no  doubt,  in 
your  eyes,  partial  but  beauteous  judge!  But 
remember  you  have  no  right  to  condemn  me 
and  Onslow  unheard ;  and  the  height  of  his 
offending  is  the  wish  of  removincr  you  from 
what  he,  with  his  lofty  notions,  thinks  a  home 
ill  suited  to  you."  "Ill  suitpd,  sir!"  "Yes, 
as  far  as  accommodation  and  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual society  are  to  he  considered  ;  and  he 
bids  me  say,  that  a  very  amiable  widow,  a 
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friend  of  his,  wants  a  companion ;  and  another 
friend,  an  amiable  married  woman,  wants  a 
governess  for  her  daughters;  and  either  of 
these  situations  he  can  procure  you,  if  you 
wish  to  leave  Scotland."  '*  Never,  sir,  never  : 
I  thank  Mr.  Onslow  for  his  friendly  offer;  but 
though  I  sometimes  regret  the  society  and  re- 
finements of  the  south,  I  fondly  love  my  pa- 
rents and  my  kindred,  and  prefer  their  inde- 
pendence to  au^ht  that  Mr.  Onslow^s  friends 
can  give  me.'°  "Well,  Miss  Munro,  you 
know  best,  and  I  will  convey  your  answer  to 
Mr.  Onslow.  How  glad  Glencarron  would 
be  to  hear  this !  for  he  was  very  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  of  losing  the  greatest  ornament 
of  his  domains;  and  see  how  anxiously  he  is 
watching  us. — Patience,  good  man ;  to-day  is 
mine,  to-morrow  yours.  I  shall  see  you  no 
more  after  to-day.  Miss  Munro."  "  And  Mr. 
Falconer  goes  with  you  1"  "  Yea ;  but  he  re- 
turns in  a  week;  but  I  cannot;  I  am  a  mili- 
tary man,  you  know,  and  have  a  commanding 
officer.  Glencarron,"  be  added,  with  a  most 
meaning  smile,  "has  a  commanding  officer, 
also;  but  her  influence  orders  him  to  stay 
here."  "A  commanding  officer,  and  her?^'' 
"  Yes,  it  is  even  so ;  he  was  to  have  accom- 
panied me  back  to  England ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  him  to  do  so  now ;  and  the  influt^nce 
he  is  under  is  of  such  an  encroaching  nature, 
that  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  see  him  in 
the  south."  "  Has  he,  has  tlie  laird,"  (I  fal- 
tered, fearing  yet  hoping  as  I  varied  in  the 
construction  of  his  enigmatical  speech,)  "  Has 
he—"  *' Whati  he  Aoa,  1  begin  to  suspect, 
possession  of  a  prize  which  any  one  might 
envy  him ;  but  there  he  comes ;  now  put  your 
question,  whatever  it  was,  to  himself;  ask 
him,  for  I  fancy  that  was  it,  who  his  com- 
manding officer  is."  "  No,  I  dare  not."  "  He 
would  not  dare  to  tell  you."  "Not  dare  1" 
"  No,  not  yd ;  the  time  may  cmneJ*^     "  Is  he 

foing  to  be  married  1"  with  a  desperate  effort 
uttered  this  "  married !"  "  He  married  ! 
Miss  Munro,  is  it  possible  you  can 'be  so 
blind  1  Have  you  read  Glencarron's  heart  so 
ill  %  Look,  and  tell  me  the  language  of  his 
eyes  at  this  moment."  I  dared  not  look;  but 
when  the  laird  took  my  hand  and  led  me  back 
to  the  table,  chiding  me  for  allowing  his  friend 
to  keep  me  away  so  long,  I  returned  to  my 
seat,  flattered,  flushed,  and  almost  bewildered ; 
but  the  oppression  on  my  spirits  was  gone, 
and  my  eyes,  like  those  of  Campbell's  Ger- 
trude, "  seemed  to  love  all  that  they  looked 
upon." 

I  never  saw  a  table  more  elegantly  spread ; 
there  were  French  wines  of  every  description ; 
but  my  father  would  not  taste  one  of  them ; 
preferring  the  liquors  of  bis  own  country  and  i 
station,  ale  and  whiskey.    In  vain  waii   he  i 
urged  to  break  this  resolution ;  he  observed, ; 
"Uiat  the  way  to  make  a  man  discontented 
with  his  situation  was  to  give  him  tastes  be- 
yond his  power  to  gratify ;  and,"  said  he,  "  as 


I,  though  the  guest  of  Glencarron  to-day,  must 
still  be  the  cottager  of  the  Burn-side  to-mor- 
row, it  is  proper  that  I  should  not  partake  of 
such  fare  to-day  as  may  make  me  dissatisfied 
with  my  fare  to-lnorrow.  *  He  who  never 
drinks,'  says  the  proverb,  '  is  never  dry,'  and 
the  way  to  be  contented  with  your  lot  is  never 
to  go  counter  to  it.  Am  I  not  right,  Made- 
line]" he  added,  with  an  affectionate  but 
meaning  look  at  me;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  articulated,  "Generally  speaking." 
Still  I  was  in  so  happy  a  state  that  nothing 
could  long  depress  me,  and  1  sung  whatever 
was  requested  with  unusual  ease  and  power ; 
nor  were  my  sisters  less  ready  to  bear  their 
part,  occasionally,  in  contributing  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  laird  and  his  guest ;  the  latter  had 
never  heard  us,  except  at  kirk,  and  he  congra- 
tulated himself  on  having  enjoyed  the  sole 
opportunity  he  could  have  of  hearing  me,  as  I 
he  expected  to  be  sent  on  foreign  service  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  England ;  and  he  re- 
gretted more  than  ever,  since  he  had  heard  me 
sing,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  bis  wife  with 
him  abroad ;  as  hearing  me  had  revived  his 
dormant  passion  for  her.  "  Indeed,"  cried 
my  mother,  kindly,  "tliat  is  the  best  effect 
Madeline's  singing  ever  produced,  and  she  has 
reason  to  be  proud."  "  I  have  sometimes 
feared,"  observed  my  father,  "  that  the  money 
and  time  bestowed  on  the  lassie's  singing  was 
sinful  waste ;  but  this  rather  comforts  me  on  the 
subject ;  only  I  am  rather  surprised  you  were 
not  more  sby  to  own  yourself  a  bad  husband." 
"  A  bad  husband.  Sir !  I  own  that  my  wife 
feels  all  the  weight  of  my  arm  now  and  then." 
"  Well,  that  is  not  much  ,•  it  would  not  hurt 
her  by  its  weight.''^  "  Else,  sir,  I  treat  her 
well,  and  she  neither  wants  meat  nor  cloth- 
ing." The  laird  now  smiled,  while  we  look- 
ed surprised  at  his  ideas  of  what  a  good  hus- 
band was,  and  told  his  friend  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  us  believe  that  he  was 
married.  ^'  And  why  so !  Have  I  not  all  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  a  married  man?"  — 
"  You  !"  cried  Bessie,  "  dear,  no !"  "  What ! 
do  you  not  think  I  look  more  like  a  husband 
than  the  laird ?"  "Oh!  no.;  he  is  so  grave, 
and  so,  so  grand ;  but  you  are  so  comical,  so 
merry,  and  so  funny-looking,  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  you  were  mtnied;  but 
do  pray  take  your  poor  wife  with  you,  sir, 
for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  very  sorry  to  part 
with  you."  "  There  is  a  compliment !  I  am 
so  proud !  Yes,  sweet  girl !  when  I  leave  her, 
she  will  not  speak  till  I  return."  "Poor 
thing !"  cried  Margaret.  "  A  rare  instance  of 
female  tend^umess  and  forbearance,"  cried  my 
father,  doubtfully.  "It  is  true,  however;  but 
she  is  so  large  that  1  cannot  make  her  a  tra- 
velling companion."  "In  the  family-way, 
belike?"  "Alas,  no!  would  she  were;  for 
if  she  gave  me  children  like  herself,  I  could 
sell  them  for  a 
your  children! 


great  deal  of  money."     "  Sell 
"    "  Yes;  why  not!    I  could 
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not  love  them  as  well  as  their  mother." 
"  You  are  a  very  odd  talking  person,"  cried 
my  mother,  angrily ;  "  but  you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say."  "  No,  that  he  can't,"  said 
Bessie,  whom  his  funny  looks  had  fascinated. 
•*  Come,  Cameron,  you  have  carried  on  the 
joHe  long  enough ;  I  shall  explain  who  your 
wife  is,  as  I  have  no  motive  now  to  conceal 
that  you  are  one  of  the  best  violoncello  players 
in  Britain,  and  that  your  bass  is  vour  wife ;  a 
cant  term  for  that  instrument."  "I  am  so 
glad,"  said  my  mother,  "  for  I  began  to  think 
you  but  a  bad  body  to  talk  of  beating  your 
wife  and  selling  your  children."  •'!  was 
afraid  you  would,  and  therefore  I  hastened  to 
clear  my  friend's  character.  I  did  not  mention 
his  musical  skill  sooner,  because  I  feared  Miss 
Munro's  modesty  would  take  the  alarm,  and 
she  would  not  do  herself  justice ;  and  I  saw 
by  her  start  and  blushing  ch6ek  just  now,  that 
I  was  right."  I  owned  it,  and  was  glad  that 
the  singing  was  over ;  for  he  now  requested 
us  to  walk  over  the  grounds  while  tea  was 
preparing  in  the  house  for  us.  How  minutely 
do  1  dwell  on  every  thing  that  occurred  on 
this  happy  day !  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
know  another  such.  My  mother  now  took 
my  father's  arm  by  choice,  and  the  laird  was 
at  liberty  to  give  his  to  Margaret  and  me ; 
while  the  merry  Bessie  was  well  paired  with 
the  funny  Major;  too  funny  for  my  father's 
ideas  of  propriety ;  for,  having  loitered  behind 
us,  they  suddenly  appeared,  as  we  stood  to 
admire  a  prospect,  m  full  romping,  and  the 
Major  trying  to  catch  Bessie;  but  just  as  his 
arm  encircled  her,  my  father,  with  an  arm  of 
iron,  seized  the  offender, and  whiried  him  round 
like  a  tetotum,  declaring  that  the  first  lord 
in  the  land  should  not  dare  to  lay  an  irreverent 
hand  on  his  daughter.  "  Irreverent !  my  dear 
sir,  I  was  only  going  to  teach  her  to  "waltz!" 
"  To  waltz !"  cried  my  father,  *'  I  have  heard 
of  that  popish  abomination;  and  have  you 
^  brought  it  down  here  to  corrupt  the  ciuahters 
of  Caledonia?  For  shame  on  yOT,  Major 
Cameron,  you  are  a  degenerate  son  of  your 
family !"  "  My  dear  sir,  you  mistake ;  a 
popish  abomination !  It  is  a  foreign  one,  I 
own;  but  then  it  is  of  German  origin ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
danced  at  Luther's  wedding,  when  he  married 
the  nun  ;  and  I  have  danced  it  myself  with  a 
young  lady  collaterally  descended  from  Cal- 
vin himself."  "  Then  ihame  on  her  for  a  de- 
generate branch  from  so  pure  a  root!" 

The  laird  now,  afraid  of  my  father's  grow- 
ing more  angry,  and  observing  my  distress, 
proposed  dancing  a  reel,  to  employ  the  young 
people's  animal  spirits  sufficiently^  as  he  said, 
looking  archly  at  the  Major;  and,  as  it  was 
the  national  dance,  my  father  consented  that 
we  should  perform  it.  A  pipe  and  tabor  were 
sent  for  from  the  house,  and  we  danced  rill  we 
were  tired  upon  the  smooth-shaven  grass. — 
With  what  delighted  eyes  did  my  mother  pur- 


sue the  motions  of  her  daughters !  My  fa- 
ther, too,  smoothed  his  brow,  which  the  idea 
of  Calvin's  degenerate  relation  had  ruffled, 
and  felt  a  parent's  pride  and  pleasure  in  his 
own  children. 

How  like  himself  Glencarron  dances!  The 
Major  kicked  about,  did  numberless  steps; 
the  whole  of  his  well-made  little  person  was 
in  motion,  and  certainly  he  put  forth  all  the 
powers  he  had.  But  Mr.  Falconer  evidently 
partook  of  the  amusement  merely  to  set  us 
going,  and  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  could, 
having  only  walked  the  figure,  and  danced 
when  we  set  to  him,  just  enough  to  show  that 
he  could  do  a  great  deal  more,  out  was  willing 
to  waive  all  such  pretensions. 

I  was  very  glad  when  we  entered  the  house, 
for  I  longed  to  see  the  pictures ;  nor  were  my 
high  raised  expectations  disappointed.  But 
that  picture  of^  Glencarron  when  a  boy !  I 
could  have  looked  at  it  for  ever.  Still  1  would 
rather  have  the  whole-length  miniature,  done 
the  other  day.  When  he  asked  me  if  I 
painted  in  oils,  and  I  replied  only  in  minia- 
ture, I  wished  he  had  offered  me  this  to  copy : 
but  1  should  never  have  dared  to  ask  for  it,  and 
as  it  was  a  picture  of  himself,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  oeen  too  modest  to  offer  it,  had 
not  the  Major  good-naturedly  said,  **  Let  Miss 
Munro  have  that  picture;  she  cannot  have  a 
better  study,  Glencarron."  "If  I  wished  to 
borrow  it,  he  should  be  proud  to  have  a  pic- 
ture so  honoured,  and  he  wanted  a  copy  to  be 
made  of  it  for  a  friend."  A  friend  !  I  wonder 
who  that  friend  is.  The  picture  is  to  be  sent 
to  me  to-day,  and  I  feel  both  pleasure  and 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  undertaking  it.  I  shall 
be  a  long  time  about  it,  and  I  fear  that  music, 
work,  ay,  even  my  journal,  will  be  neglected 
for  it,  I  see  very  clearly  I  must  stint  myself 
to  so  many  hours  a  day. 

How  kind  it  was  in  the  laird  to  give  us  that 
key  of  the  grounds,  and  leave  to  walk  in  them 
whenever  we  liked !  but  still  kinder  to  give 
me  a  key  of  his  library,  with  permission  to 
borrow  any  books  I  please.  "  Let  me,  while 
I  am  absent  from  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I  con- 
tribute to  your  amusement,  and  that  over  my 
books  and  grounds  you  will  assert  unlimited 
power."  The  Major,  (what  ears  he  must 
have !  they  stick  out  in  a  very  ugly  manner^) 
overheard  this  speech,  and  coming  up,  ex- 
claimed, 

'*  The  fields,  their  master,  oR,  my  fair,  are  thine." 

Mr.  Falconer  gave  him  a  reproachful  glance, 
and  I  being  covered  with  blushes  turned  snd- 
denly  away  to  hide  them.  I  am  glad  the  Ma- 
}ox  is  going  away ;  yes,  and  glad  that  he  is 
going  abroad.  Yet  no;  when  he  told  me  as 
he  took  leave  that  he  was  gazing  on  me  proba- 
bly for  the  last  time,  as  a  random  ball  would 
very  likely  lay  him  low.  "That  would  be  a 
great  pity,"  cried  Bessie  very  gravely ;  then 
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added  in  a  low  voice,  "  1  hope  you  were  not 
vexed  I  did  not  waltz  with  you,  for  it  was  my 
father's  fault;  I  should  have  liked  it  of  all 
things."  "  What  are  you  whisperingr  to  the 
Major  1"  said  my  watchful  father.  "Nothing, 
father^  only  that  I  should  have  liked  to  waltz 
with  him."  "Liked  to  waltz!  Why  how 
shouldst  thou  know  any  thing  of  that  Baby- 
lonish and  Popish  sin,  child  1"  "  Dear  me ! 
why  Mr.  Dobbs  taught  me  long  ago  !"  There 
was  something  ludicrous  yet  awful  in  my  fa- 
ther's indignant  surprise,  amounting  to  horror, 
at  hearing  that  his  pet  and  the  son  of  his 
choice  had  taught  a  child  of  his  to  waltz. 
"  Who  knew  of  this  1"  asked  he,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  "  1  did,  sir,"  replied  I ;  "  but  as 
Bessie  promised  me  she  would  never  waltz 
again,  and  I  reproached  Mr.  Dobbs  for  teach- 
ing her  what  you  would  disapprove,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  tell  you."  "  Well,  per- 
haps it  was  better  as  it  was,"  brandishing  his 
oaKen  stick  in  bis  hand,  and  shaking  it  in  a 
threatening  manner.  The  Major,  I  saw,  gazed 
on  it  with  an  expression  of  comic  respect,  and 
muttered  "  Lucky  Dobbs !  and  lucky  Major ! 
ray  back  aches  at  the  sight  of  it."  One  ob- 
servation was  painfully  forced  on  me  during 
the  course  of  this  visit,  namely,  how  much 
more  easily  women  can  be  made  to  yield  to 
circumstances,  and  change  with  them,  than 
men.  1  had  taken  such  pains  in  fashioning 
the  dress  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  that  they 
looked  as  much  like  ladies  as  I  did,  and  were 
in  externals  preaeniable  anywhere;  but  no 
change  of  dress  could  have  assimilated  my 
father  to  any  other  rank  of  life  than  his  own ; 
the  sun-burnt  cheek,  the  coarse  muscular  hand, 
and  the  firm  sturdy  tread,  would  still  have  be- 
trayed his  calling,  had  he  been  clothed  in  vel- 
vet; but  if  he  had  not,  and  never  could  have, 
the  look  and  manner  of  a  gentleman,  I  saw  in 
him,  while  he  stood  conversing  with  Glencar- 
ron  and  his  friend,  a  dignity  of  his  own,  and 
a  loftiness  of  carnage,  the  result  of  conscious 
mental  power  and  unbending  integrity,  which 
made  him  appear  their  eoual ;  and  the  quick 
intelligence  of  his  bright  light  eye,  as  it 
glanc^  from  one  to  the  other,  seemed  not 
only  to  express  his  own  powers  of  mind,  but 
to  elicit  theirs.  Still  I  wished  he  bore  less  de- 
cided marks  of  his  class ;  yet  I  should  be  puz- 
zled to  tell  toAy  ^  wished  this;  perhaps  it 
was  because  I  thought  th^t  his  coarseness 
of  speech  and  manner  jarred  heavily  some- 
times on  the  feelings  of  the  laird,  and  then  I 
could  not  but  recollect  it  was  only  for  my 
sake  probably  that  he  tolerated  my  father. 
Painful  idea !  But  perhaps  this  was  only  my 
conceit. 

At  last  my  father  grew  impatient  to  return, 
and  at  nightfall,  not  before,  we  set  off  on  foot 
for  oar  humble  dwelling;  the  laird  and  his 
friend  accompanying  us  nearly  all  the  way. 
It  it  strange  that,  though  I  do  not  at  all  ad- 
mire Major  Cameron,  I  was  affected  at  parting 


with  him,  as  he  again  adverted  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  falling  in  battle.  Yet  why  should 
I  call  it  strange  1  There  is  always  a  something 
so  chilling,  so  appalling,  in  the  idea  that  we 
are  seeing  any  person,  or  even  any  thing,  for 
the  last  time,  that  the  heart  insensibly  be- 
comes softened  and  the  object  endeared.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  from  childhood  even,  we  learn 
to  associate  with  these  words,  "  the  last,"  the 
most  endearing,  most  solemn,  and  most  awful 
ideas.  The  lasl  day,  the  latt  judgment,  words 
in  the  mouth  of  our  teachers  and  divines;  and 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  kut  farewell,  even 
the  last  dying  speech,  as  we  advance  in  life, 
come  over  our  mirthful  moments  with  a  sort 
of  spectral  power,  and  remind  us,  though  un- 
willingly, of  our  mortality^.  Yes,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  those  little  words  "  the  /m/,"  de- 
rive their  power  over  our  feelings  by  the  tes- 
timony they  bear  to  the  certain  decay  of  every 
earthly  possession;  and  the  heart,  while  ac- 
knowledging their  sway,  only  pays  involun- 
tary and  perhaps  unconscious  homage  to  the 
power  of  Him  who  has  created  and  will  inevi- 
tably, in  his  good  time,  destroy.  Had  the 
poor  Major  added,  "  and  I  shall  see  you  no 
more,'*^  words  of  nearly  equal  power,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  not  have  wept  as  I  bade 
him  adieu.  Yes,  "  no  more,^*  are  words  as 
powerful  over  the  feelings,  though  not  so  so- 
lemnly associated  with  them.  Who  ever  sung 
or  heard  "Lochaber"  sung  without  being 
melted  into  a  feeling  of  mournful  tenderness 
at  that  line,  "may  be  to  return  to  Lochaber 
no  more  ?"  When  "  he  is  no  more  "  is  used 
for  "  he  is  dead."  I  consider  the  substitution 
'as  an  affected  paraphrase  of  a  simple  and  pa- 
thetic meaning ;  but  when  merely  signifying 
that  the  object  to  whom  we  are  bidding  adieu 
may  return  no  more,  I  know  no  words  of  more 
touching  and  endearing  power.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  spells,  and  charms, 
and  magic  ;  but  I  never  saw  the  real  and  na- 
tural magic  of  words  copiously  dilated  upon, 
and  the  instantaneous  power  of  even  one  word, 
one  epithet,  like  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  to 
change  an  unkind  into  a  kind  feeling  towards 
a  particular  person.  Just  now,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  laird's  friend  as  the  poor  Major,  I 
was  instantly  under  the  spell  of  my  own  epi- 
thet, and  every  disagreeable  feeling  towards 
him  was  lost  in  pity.  Though  I  am  not  his 
Jean,  I  shall  never  sing  Lochaber  again  with- 
out thinking  of  him.  And  then  my  own  poor 
dear  Ronald  !  will  he  return  no  more  ?  I  can- 
not bear  to  dwell  on  that  idea. 

I  have  been  reading  over  what  I  have  just 
written ;  it  is  really  a  philological  dissertation, 
not  a  journal.  I  doubt  this  employment  will 
make  me  very  conceited ;  I  shall  fancy  that  1 
am  able  to  write  a  book. 

Well,  1  shall  certainly  not  see  Mr.  Falconer 

to-day ;  but  I  shall  see  his  picture ;  ay,  and 

see  it  to-morrow,  the  next  day,  and  every  day 

'  for  weeks.    "  Ogni  sera,  ogni  maitina,  eaiscun 
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ora,  e  pot  domani,^*  as  poor  Nina  says. 
Nina !  an  awkward  allusion  that.  "  Nina^  la 
pazza  par  amorc."t  Alas  I  were  I  to  love 
him,  I  should  be  more  irrational  at  least  than 
she  was.  She  loved  her  inferior  in  fortune ; 
but  /  might  as  well  love  **  a  bright,  particular 
star,  and  hope  to  wed  it.** 

Oh  this  magical  power  of  words !  I  am 
really  weeping  at  the  recollections  and  ideas 
which  ^^Nina"  has  conjured  up. 

Monday  night. 
I  have  his  picture ;  it  is  on  the  table  by  me, 
and  looks  so  steadily  at  me.  I  can  look  stea- 
dily at  him  in  return  here,  and  it  is  a  counte- 
nance worth  exploring.  Still  those  looks  of 
his  which  I  dare  not  meet  or  reply  to  are  more 
charming  still  than  this  f  this  expression  is  fixed 
and  cold ;  but  that — And  does  he  really  want 
consolation  "  in  his  absence  from  me  1"  Those 
were  his  words,  but  then  I  know  men  think  it 
no  harm  to  make  fine  unmeaning  speeches  to 
women ;  and  /  too  am  his  inferior,  and  he 
thinks  perhaps  he  may  presume  to  say  any 
thing  to  me.  Yet  no ;  I  do  him  great  injus- 
tice ;  nothing  can  be  less  presuming  than  his 
manner.  No  one  could  suspect  that  I  was 
only  daughter  to  the  cottager  on  the  land  of 
which  he  is  lord ;  but  does  he  indeed  forget 
it?  I  fear  not,  nor  ever  will ;  well  then  it  be- 
hoves me  to  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible ; 
but  I  may  look  at  his  picture.  I  have  locked 
it  UD,  and  so  I  will  my  journal,  dear  confidant 
of  ail  my  weakness  and  my  sorrows. 

Tuesday. 
My  mother  says  I  shall  hurt  my  ^yes  if  I 
persist  to  paint  so  long  at  a  time.  Besides, 
she  wishes  to  hear  a  little  music ;  1  have  there- 
fore put  up  my  painting  and  will  only  write  a 
few  words,  and  then  sing  and  play  as  long  as 
she  pleases.  She  says  it  makes  her  house- 
hold labours  so  /t>A/  if  I  will  but  sing  to  her. 
Paintincr  is  certainly  to  me  the  more  delighl- 
fiil  employment;  but  music  is  more  social  and 
benevolent.  Duty  and  affection  command,  and 
I  obey.     Coming,  dear  mother. 

Wednesday  night. 
O  that  Dobbs !  he  has  been  here  all  day ; 
and  my  father  would  make  me  show  him  the 
laird's  picture,  on  which  I  worked  in  my  own 
chamber  that  he  might  not  see  it.  Then  for 
him  to  presume  to  say  that  the  miniature  was 
too  handsome,  for  that  'squire  Falconer  was 
but  an  ordinary -looking  man !  If  frowns  could 
have  killed,  1  fear  that  the  coroner's  inquest 
would  have  sat  on  'squire  Dobbs.  But  I  was 
more  mortified  and  provoked  to  bear  Bessie 
say  she  thought  so  too;  and  that  the  Major, 
though  not  handsome,  was  better  lookinjr  and 
more  agreeable.  No  doubt  he  flattered  her, 
and  he  certainly  paid  her  more  attention  than 


•Every  eveninff,  every  morning,  every  hour, 
id  then  the  next  m    '*' 
t  "  The  girl  mad 


and  then  the  next  day !"  ' 

tor  love." 


the  laird  did  ;  and  attention  with  some  people 
is  every  thin^.  Meggie,  dear  girl,  was  quite 
angry  at  their  want  of  taste.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Bessy  has  grown  very  pert  lately  ;  I 
suspect  that  Dobbs  says  fine  things  to  her 
when  we  are  not  by ;  she  gives  her  opinion  in 
such  an  oracular  way  ;  and  she  is  not  sixteen 
yet.    This  ought  to  be  checked. 

So  Dobbs  went  a  journey  on  Monday,  and 
he  says  on  business ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  very 
uncandid  in  suspecting  that  he  went  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  having  it  observed  that  he 
was  not  invited  with  us  to  Glencarron. 

I  have  certainly  gotten  the  likeness  already ; 
well,  I  will  not  look  at  it  any  more  to-night. 

How  odd  it  was  that  my  father  was  not 
more  severe  in  his  reproof  of'^Dobbs  for  having 
taught  Bessie  that  popish  abomination,  as  he 
still  persists  to  call  it !  I  own  I  was  in  hopes 
it  might  have  brought  on  a  cessation  of  inter- 
course between  us,  though  I  would  not  be  the 
means  of  it  by  telling  tales. 

Thursday  night. 
A  day  of  comfort !  No  Dobbs  till  evening, 
and  then  he  came  to  ask  to  take  Bessie  **'  a 
ride,'*'*  as  he  calls  it,  instead  of  a  drive ;  and 
as  Bessie  is  so  "  young  yet,"  my  father  ap- 
proved and  my  mother  assented.  In  what 
spirits  the  girl  returned  !  and  1  thought  she 
looked  saucily  at  me.  How  different  the 
members  of  the  same  family  are !  Meggie 
and  Bessie  are  as  unlike  as  possible,  I  almost 
fancy  that  Bessie  very  grudgingly  admits  the 
superiority  which  my  education  gives  me;  but 
Meggie  delights  to  show  me  off  as  she  calls 
it;  but  then  she  loves  and  is  beloved;  her 
heart  and  her  vanity  are  satisfied,  and  she  is 
doad  to  ffmale  competition.  Bessie  on  the 
contrary  is  already,  I  see,  a  thorough  coquette, 
and  is  jealous  of  me  as  a  probable  obstacle  to 
her  conquests.  I  verily  believe  she  is  trying 
to  rob  me  of  Dobbs;  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
should  like  him  almost  as  little  ior  a  brother 
as  for  a  husband ;  but  perhaps  she  would  re- 
fuse him ;  yet  I  think  not,  because  her  taste 
is  a  vile  one;  she  prefers  the  Major  to  Mr.  Fal- 
coner! Inconceivable  blindness !  I  wish  she 
had  heard  what  her  agreeable  Major  said  to 
me  concerning  him.  "Pray,  Miss  Munro, 
whore  is  your  facetious  pug  dog  to-day  1  Why 
did  you  not  bring  him  with  you  1"  "1  have 
not  a  pug  dog,  sir."  *•  No,  not  the  real  thing; 
but  I  thought  you  had  a  substitute  for  one  in 
that  short,  fat,  black-eyed,  snub-nosed,  wide- 
mouthed  and  white-teethed  animal  in  a  light 
coloured  coat,  that  follows  you  about  so  loving- 
ly, and  barks  out  the  psalms  so  tunefully  at 
the  kirk."  *♦  Fy,  Major,  fy !  I  suppose  you 
mean  our  friend  Dohhs."  *'  Yes,  I  do,  your 
familiar  familiar.  Does  he  fetch  and  carry 
well.  Miss  Munro  1  But  really  you  should 
muzzle  him  when  you  bring  him  into  a  crowd ; 
for  when  he  opens  that  mouth-full  of  teeth, 
which  were  he  to  die  would  be  such  a  treasare 
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to  the  resurrection  men,  soldier  as  I  am,  I 
feel  terrified  lest  he  should  swallow  mc,  and 
the  effect  of  him  might  be  fatal  to  young 
married  women  and  people  given  to  fits.  I 
declare,  when  he  replied  to  Glencarron's  smile 
by  his  answering  grin,  I  expected  he  would 
grin  himself  into  a  locked  jaw,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  run  to  his  assistance.  But  you,  cruel 
girl,  I  saw  were  more  inclined  to  laugh  than 
help  him."  **  Do  not  remind  me  of  the  irre- 
Terence  into  which  you  had  almost  betrayed 
me ;  and  pray  be  not  so  unmercifully  severe 
on  the  ugliness  which  the  poor  man  cannot 
help."  "Nay,  that  I  deny;  I  am  quite  as 
plain  as  he  is ;  but  1  do  not,  I  trust,  distort  the 
ugly  features  which  nature  gave  me,  by  af- 
fectation and  the  wish  to  show  my  white 
teeth ;  and  I  understand  he  has  an  odd  pug 
dog  way  of  pawing  and  paiiing  too."  "  Pray 
do  not  name  it ;  how  wrong  it  was  in  Mr.  Fal- 
coner to  tell  of  it !"  **  He  could  not  help  it; 
he  would  have  died  of  the  indignation  he  felt 
if  he  had  not  vented  it  to  his  faithful  Achates ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  your  fault."  "  My  fault !" 
'*  Yes ;  I  told  him  it  was  evident  vou  were 
educating  him  to  serve  in  the  room  of  a  canine 
favourite,  and  that  to  paw  and  to  pat  with  his 
forepaws  was  part  or  his  training."  **  You 
didi  and  what  did  he  sayl"  **0h!  he  be- 
lieved me,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  blamed  you." 
**  Blamed  me.  Major  Cameron !  No,  no,  he 
could  not  be  so  unjust."  "No;  no  doubt  he 
is  all  perfediont  and  therefore  I  must  own  that 
his  anger  and  my  representation  of  the  matter 
to  him  ai^  equally  true."  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  relate  this  conversation  before  Bessie,  lest 
she  should  be  really  inclined  to  like  this  ridi- 
culous man.  Yet,  after  all,  what  do  Major 
Cameron*s  observations  prove!  That  he  is 
satirically  inclined ;  and  Bessie  might  retort 
with  equal  propriety,  "  It  is  better  to  be  the 
object  of  a  satirical  description  than  the  author 
of  it,  or  the  repeater."  I  will  hold  my  tongue. 

Friday. 
Tt  is  probable  that  Glencarron  will  return  to- 
morrow. 1  wonder  whether  he  will  be  impa- 
tient to  see  what  progress  I  have  made  in  the 
picture !  I  am  glad  my  mother  is  at  leisure 
to  walk  with  us  to  Glencarron  to-day.  I  should 
have  deeply  regretted  not  being  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  laird's  kindness  sooner,  had  I 
not  been  so  absorbed  in  the  picture. 

Friday  night. 
What  a  delightful  few  hours  have  I  passed! 
At  liberty  to  look  over,  at  my  leisure,  that 
charming  library,  to  lounge  at  pleasure  through 
those  charming  rooms,  and  study  those  charm- 
ing pictures !  While  I  was  looking  at  a  pic- 
tare  of  Mary  Stuart  the  other  evening.  Major 
Cameron  said,  "I  wish  I  had  seen  you  in 
your  Mary  cap  and  ruff.  Miss  Munro,  even 
though  both  of  them  would  have  obscured 
some  of  the  beauty  which  I  now  behold ;  for 
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Glencarron  saw  you  in  them  at  your  own 
house,  and  came  back  raving  about  your  ap- 
pearance ;  but  he  said,  the  compliment  would 
be  to  Mary,  were  he  to  liken  her  to  you,  and 
that  you  had  given  charms  to  a  dress  he  never 
liked  before.'*^  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how 
pleased  I  was  conscious  of  looking,  and  with 
what  a  faltering  voice  I  uttered,  **  Nay,  nay, 
the  laird  never  said  this,  I  am  sure."  How 
pleasantly  fresh  recollections  of  that  happy 
visit  steal  over  my  mind  every  day  !  Does  he 
recall  what  passed,  with  such  minuteness  and 
delight  as  I  do  ?  He  mtut^  if  I  believe  what 
his  friend  says ;  and  his  looks — ^his  words  are 
occasionally  very  pointed.  But,  busy  fancy, 
flattering  hope,  whither  is  it  you  would  lead 
me  I 

Saturday  E^vening. 

I  have  done  very  little  to-day,  but  go  back^ 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  window.  I  see  he 
is  not  come  yet.  Ha !  I  have  just  discovered 
a  beginning  smoke  in  his  library  chimney. 
Then  he  is  arrived !  It  is  too  late,  I  think,  for 
him  to  walk  down  into  the  village ;  but  I  shall 
certainly  see  him  at  the  kirk  to-morrow. 

My  brother  Robert  is  gone  to  England  to 
study  farming  there,  with  a  brother  of  ^  the 
relation  with  whom  he  is.  I  can  spare  him 
better  than  I  could  Richard. 

Sunday. 

He  was  not  there !  Surely  he  has  not  come 
home  ill;  perhaps  he  will  be  there  in  the 
afternoon. 

Disappointed  again!  Perhaps  he  did  not 
come  home  last  night.  But  no ;  Bessie  saw 
his  servant  go  past  on  his  own  Arabian.  How 
unkind,  nay,  negligent  I  may  say,  it  was  in 
Bessie  not  to  ask  the  man  how  his  master 
did  !  Meggie  would  have  been  more  attentive. 
I  wish  I  had  seen  him;  but  then  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
inquire. 

Sunday  Night 

Never  before  did  a  Sabbath  day  appear  so 
long  to  roe.  I  shall  not  inquire  of  my  heart 
why  it  has  so  appeared. 

Monday. 

There  is  smoke  from  the  library  chimney 
only ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  unwell ;  if  he 
were,  he  would  have  a  fire  in  his  bed-room. 
But  why  should  1  be  so  anxious  about  the 
health  of  one  who  perhaps  never  thinks  of 
me  1  If  he  had  been  as  desirous  to  see  me  as 
I  am  to  see  him  afler  so  long  an  absence,  he 
would  certainly  have  come  to  the  kirk.  Alas ! 
and  is  it  come  to  this  t  Do  I  call  an  absence 
oi five  days  a  long  one?  What  shall  I  then 
consider  an  absence  of  some  months  ?  But  he 
insinuated  the  other  evening  that  he  should 
never  be  so  long  away  from  Glencarron  again. 
I  wonder  why.  Certainly  /could  have  nothing 
to  do  in  his  change  of  plan.  How  foolish  it 
is  in  me  not  to  be  able  to  settle  even  to  my 
painting!  but  I  look  now  at  the  miniature, 
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and  then  ^t  the  window.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
as  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come 
yesterday,  he  should  come  to-day.  I  am  sorry 
now  I  borrowed  one  of  his  books ;  perhaps  he 
did  not  think  I  should  have  taken  him  at  his 
word. 

I  see  a  horse  at  a  ^eat  distance.  I  really 
do  think  it  is  he.  Shall  I  so  to  the  window 
and  bow  to  him,  or  no  T  No,  I  will  not ;  it 
will  look  as  if  I  wished  him  to  call ;  and  I 
do  not  feel  sufficiently  in  good-humour  with 
him  to  wish  it,  or  to  seem  to  wish  it.  He  shall 
not  see  me,  but  I  will  see  him  as  usual 
through  the  slit  curtain. 

Howl  have  exposed  myself!  Oh!  if  he 
should  despise  me  for  it!  Yet  his  eyes  ex- 
pressed anything  but  contempt.  Yet  how 
could  I  behave  otherwise  1  Had  my  mother 
been  looking  at  him  and  seen  his  danger,  she 
would  have  forgotten  all  disguise,  and  shown 
herself,  and  screamed,  and  been  as  agonized  as 
I  was.  That  hateful  Arabian !  I  shall  never  like 
to  see  him  ride  it  again.  I  wonder  what  set  the 
horse  oflf !  How  he  reared !  I  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  fall  back  and  crush  his 
rider.  I  fear  I  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure 
as  I  threw  up  the  window,  screaming,  and 
wringing  my  hands,  with  the  white  gown 
thrown  round  me,  disclosing  the  secret  of  my 
being  looking  at  him  clandestinely.  Oh !  what 
an  agony  of  shame  I  experienced  when  I  saw 
he  was  safe^  and  when  his  eyes  met  mine! 
And  then  to  be  forced  to  go  and  speak  to  him  ! 
No  wonder  I  could  not  look  up,  especially 
when  he  said  that,  though  he  meant  to  call  as 
he  returned,  he  should  not  have  come  in  then, 
had  not  my  kind  and  flattering  anxiety  made 
me  look  so  ill,  that  he  could  not  be  easy  with- 
out inquiring  concerning  me  before  he  went 
further.  Oh !  how  sweet,  how  kind,  how 
even  tender  was  his  tone,  when  he  spoke  these 
words !  But  why  did  he  not  come  to  the  kirk 
yesterday  1  Perhaps  he  will  tell  me  when 
he  calls  as  he  comes  back. 

Monday  Night. 

How  glad  I  am  that  he  likes  the  picture ! 
and  how  very,  very  rapidly  time  flies  in  his 
society !  Had  I  met  him  when  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  men  like  him,  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  made  such  an  im- 

f»ression  on  met  But  is  there  another  man 
ike  him!  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  saw  his 
equal. 

I  hope  no  one  but  Meggie  overheard  what 
he  said  at  the  door  as  we  stood  to  see  him 
mount,  and  he  made  me  pat  his  odious  horse. 
**  Do  pat  it  kindly.  Miss  Munro,  that  I  may 
be  sure  you  have  forgiven  him  the  generous 
fright  he  caused  you.  I  should  never  forgive 
him  had  he  not  procured  me  the  greatest 
gratiflcation  that  i  have  ever  known — con- 
viction of  your  being  interested  in  mjr  pre- 
servation." And  I  found  my  hand  m  his 
when  I  ceased  to  stroke  the  horse's  neck.  I 
hope  no  one  but  Meggie  saw  thaL 


How  long  yesterday  seemed !  how  short 
to-day! 

Tuesday. 

He  has  invited  himself  to  drink  tea  with 
us.  He  wants  my  father  to  ride  with  him  to 
look  over  a  farm  of  his  a  few  miles  off.  I 
will  work  on  the  picture,  that  he  may  see  it 
to  greater  advantage  when  he  comes;  but 
after  to-day  I  will  not  go  on  so  expeditiously ; 
I  shall  get  it  done  too  soon.  However,  I  will 
copy  the  head  secretly  for  myself  before  I 
return  iL    There  can  be  no  harm  in  that. 

Tuesday  Night. 
How  pleasantly  would  the  tea-hour  have 
pfissed !  how  like  a  family  party  we  should 
have  been !  my  father  kind,  and  appearing  to 
great  advantage,  and  Mr.  Falconer  sitting 
with  us  like  a  near  and  dear  friend,  had  not 
that  Dobbs  intruded  himself  upon  us!  When- 
ever Glencarron  seems  to  have  entirely  for- 
gotten the  difference  of  our  ranks,  this  spiteful 
man  takes  a  pleasure  in  reminding  him  of  it. 
Why  will  he  always  talk  of  my  **  brother,  the 
linen-draper,"  and  my  "  brother  who  follows 
the  plough  !"  telling  us  he  concludes  we  shall 
get  the  laird  to  buy  his  shirts  of  Dicky,  when 
he  is  in  business  for  himself.  Then  his  daring 
to  joke  about  Mr.  Falconer's  motives  for  visit- 
ing us.  I  see  he  has  revived  all  those  suspi- 
cions in  my  father's  breast  which  had  been 
quieted.  Besides,  his  impertinence!  forced 
Glencarron  to  resume  all  his  haughtiness ;  and 
never,  surely,  did  any  man  possess  the  power 
of  looking  haughty  in  an  equal  degree  with 
himself.  How,  in  one  moment,  did  this  man 
change  our  milk  of  human  kindness  into  gall, 
and  alter  I  fear  the  feelings  of  some  of  us 
towards  each  other!  However,  he  had  the 
courage  to  ask  a  question  which  I  dared  not, 
yet  longed  to  ask;  and  that  was,  why  the 
laird  was  not  at  the  kirk  on  Sunday.  Glen- 
carron looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  not  to  answer 
him ;  but  I  believe  the  expression  of  my  coun- 
tenance, one,  I  fear,  of  rather  eager  curiosity, 
determined  him  to  reply ;  and  in  a  more  cour- 
teous manner  than  I  expected,  he  said,  "  I  am 
not  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  sir;  therefore, 
though  I  admire  the  preacher  at  the  kirk  here 
very  much,  I  think  it  right  to  go  to  my  own 
place  of  worship  sometimes,  and  last  Sunday, 
unexpectedly,  the  clergyman  came  to  spend 
the  day  with  me."  How  pleased  and  how 
satisfled  I  felt  on  hearing  this  explanation ! 
and  how  ashamed  I  felt  of  my  trumpery  petu- 
lance and  querulous  accusations !  I  must  say 
that  Bessie's  manner  and  expression  displeased 
me  excessively.  She  laughed  at  all  Dobbs's 
odious  jokes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  my  con- 
fusion and  Mr.  Falconer's  also.  This  was 
disrespectful,  rude,  and  unsisterly.  I  really 
believe  Dobbs  is  transferring  his  love  to  her ; 
though  he  still  endeavours,  by  treating  me 
with  great  familiarity  in  Mr.  Falconer's  pre- 
sence, whispering  in  n^  ear,  patting  my  arm 
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when  he  speaks  to  me,  and  drawing  his  chair 
close  to  mine,  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of 
our  intimacy,  and  that  I  am  reserved  to  him 
before  company  only.  It  is  only  before  Mr. 
Falconer  that  he  is  thus  presuming,  and  so 
Margaret  told  him  the  other  day;  assnrins 
him  that  she  knew  the  laird  saw  and  despised 
the  subterfuge.  I  wish  1  were  as  sure  of  this ; 
but  I  think  he  once  regarded  ue  with  a  look 
of  suspicion,  and  almost  of  disdain.  Yet 
surely  I  wron^  him.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
1  would  ever  Mrs.  Dobbs. 

1  was  glad  to  hear  my  father  say,  when  he 
came  back  from  his  ride,  that  he  was  going 
with  the  laird  again  to-morrow.  The  more 
Glencarron  sees  of  my  father,  the  more  he  will 
like  him ;  perhaps  I  should  say  the  more  he 
will  get  acctutomed  to  him. 

Wednesday. 

How  little  incidents  sometimes  serve,  most 
unexpectedly,  to  unveil  the  inmost  heart! 
Bessie  pertly  enough  said  to  me  this  morning, 
**  Well,  Miss  Madeline,  now  you  see  so  much 
of  the  laird,  are  you  convinced  that  he  is 
marked  with  the  small-pox  V  '*  Yes,  I  am," 
replied  I,  *^  but  it  is  very  little,  and  a  grace 
rather  than  a  deformity,  in  a  man.  It  gives 
a  more  manly  appearance,  I  think."  "  O 
poor  sister!"  cried  the  saucy  p^irl:  "but  I 
have  often  heard  that  love  is  blind,  and  fan- 
cies the  defects  of  the  beloved  object  to  be 
beauties."  I  was  too  much  confounded  to  an- 
swer her,  and  defend  myself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  beina  in  love;  for  I  recollected,  with 
confusion  of  face,  my  comments  on  my  mo- 
ther's blind  admiration  of  my  father's  eye- 
brows in  a  former  page  of  my  journal,  and  my 
qttery  concerning  myself  on  the  occasion. 
Alas !  the  veil  was  rent  asunder,  and  I  saw,  I 
felt  that — My  dear  friend,  I  am  ashamed  to  go 
on. 

So  my  father  is  going  to  Glencarron,  in- 
stead of  his  coming  to  call  him  ;  but  perhaps 
he  will  stop  at  the  door  as  they  return. 

Wednesday  night. 

How  depressed  Glencarron  looked  when  he 
called !  and  there  was  such  sadness  in  his 
tone !  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  him.  I 
am  glad  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  the 
picture  to-night,  as  he  must  call  again  to- 
morrow, to  see  it  in  a  good  light.  I  hope  he 
will  then  look  less. unhappy.  His  sadness  is 
catching  to  me. 

Tuesday  morning. 

Yes ;  I  am  sure  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes 
when  I  sung  that  sweet  Venetian  ballad 
^Semprepiut^  amo^^*  What  was  there  in 
the  words  to  affect  him  so  much  ?  Oh  !  if  I 
dared  hope,  he  made  an  application  of  them. 
But  I  dare  not,  must  not  hope ;  for  if  to  hope, 
despair  shonld  succeed,  I  know  not  how  I 
shonld  be  able  to  support,  without  sinking 


*  '*  I  love  thee  more  and  more." 


under  it,  the  burthen  of  life.  Thankless  Ma- 
deline, what  then  is  become  of  thy  confiding 
faith  1  Can  it  ever  be  in  the  power  of  a  frail 
mortal  to  deprive  thee  of  patient  reliance  on 
thy  all-wise  Creator  1  Let  me  lay  by  my  pen 
and  humble  myself  before  him. 

Friday  morning. 
With  what  added  pleasure  I  gaze  upon  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  1  know  that  ere  the  sun 
reaches  its  meridian  I  shall  see  himf  as  if 
life  were  given  me  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
think  of  him,  look  for  him,  gaze  on  him,  and 
listen  to  him.  I  'wonder  whether  all  my 
fiamily  are  as  conscious  of  my  absorption  in 
him  as  Meggie  is ;  certainly  my  father  is  not, 
Yet  when  he  sees  me  working  on  the  picture 
and  completely  lost  in  thought  when  he  speaks 
to  me,  I  have  seen  him  shake  his  head  and 
sigh  deeply  as  he  turns  away.  Surely  my 
father  forgets  that  Bessie  is  no  longer  a  child, 
or  he  would  not  let  her  go  out  so  oflen  with 
Dobbs  in  his  gig.  Again  this  morning ;  it  is 
certainly  that  gig  which  has  won  her  heart, 
and  the  joy  of  having  won  a  lover  from  me  ; 
for  of  that  happy  fact  I  no  longer  doubt.  How 
amusing  to  see  her  airs  this  morning,  when  she 
returned  !  ••  Really,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says,  it  is 
so  agreeable  to  have  a  carriage  of  one's  own; 
to  be  forced  to  be  obliged  to  no  one ;  and  it 
makes  a  man  and  his  wife  so  independent  i 
they  can  go  here,  and  go  there ;  and  it  is  so 
delightful!  Should  not  you,  Miss  Madeline, 
like  to  get  a  little  air  in  Mr.  Dobbs's  gig !" 
"  Certainly  not,  if  Mr.  Dobbs  were  to  be  the 
driver."  ••  O  no!  nothing  will  do  for  so  fine 
a  lady  but  the  laird  now  t  who,  as  Mr.  Dobbs 
says,  is  like  the  knight  of  the  woful  counte- 
nance, that  Don  Quixote  you  read  about." 
"And  there  is  one  Sancho  Panza  too,  my 
dear,"  replied  I,  "for  whose  picture  Dobbs 
might  sit."  "  Mr,  Dobbs,  Miss  Madeline,  if 
you  please.  I  have  heard  you  say  it  is  vulgar 
to  talk  of  gentlemen  without  saying  Mr,  Such- 
an-one."  "  So  it  is,  generally  speaking ;  but 
one  says  Dobbs  so  naturally !' 

Friday  morning. 
My  father,  who  had  been  listening  to  Bes- 
sie's raised  voice,  and  beheld  her  raised  colour, 
with  a  look  of  sarcastic  surprise,  now  desired 
to  know  what  ailed  the  girl,  and  why  she 
looked  and  talked  so  pertly  and  conceitedly, 
and  seemed  so  saucy  to  her  elder  sister. 
"  Nay,  it  is  only  because  —  because  —  "  she 
answered  almost  in  a  crying  tone,  "because 
she  is  so  severe  and  so,  so  spiteful  against 
poor  Mr.  Dobbs ;  not  that  he  cares  what  she 
thinks  of  him  now,  I  can  positively  assure 
you."  "So,  so;  sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter 
now  ?"  "  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you 
mean,  father ;  but  /  mean  that  Mr.  Dobbs  does 
not  intend  to  care  for  Miss  Madeline  any  longer, 
with  her  pride  and  her  long  drawn-up  neck." 
"  But  he  means  to  care  a  great  deal,  I  suppose, 
for  Miss  Bessie,  with  her  pretty  sociable  ways. 
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and  her  short  neck."  "  Nay,  tdLiher ;  my  neck 
is  not  short ;  as  for  my  ways,  no  one  can  say 
they  are  prtmd  ways."  **  No ;  but  they  are 
perl  ways,  gfirl,  and  that  is  worse ;  and  so  thou 
pretendest  to  rival  Maddie,  eh  1"  "  Pretend 
to  do  it !  No,  indeed ;  I  did  not  mean  it,  1  am 
sure;  but  I  could  not  help  it"  This  was 
really  irresistible,  and  we  all  laughed  aloud 
at  the  excessive  conceit  with  which  she  spoke. 
She  bore  it  better  than  I  expected;  but  ob- 
served, with  a  toss  of  the  head  which  was  in- 
yaluable  to  a  studier  of  character,  •*  You  may 
laugh  if  you  please ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says, 
'  Let  them  laugh  who  win.'  I  dare  say  now, 
father,  you  are  so  partial  to  Meggie  and  to 
Miss  Madeline,  that  you  will  hardly  believe 
that  Mr.  Dobbs  thinks  my  voice  much  finer 
than  theirs,  and  that  I  sing  out  so  much 
louder."  "  Yes,  that  you  do,  as  my  poor 
ears  can  witness."  **  And  he  thinks  me  quite 
as  handsome  as  Meggie,  and  much  handsomer 
than  Madeline.  You  cannot  believe  that,  I 
dare  say."  '*0  yes!  that  I  can;  for  the 
blockhead  has  so  little  taste  that  he  was  say- 
ing the  other  day  that  he  thought  his  short- 
legged  Welsh  pony  a  much  handsomer  animal 
than  the  laird's  tall  fine  Arabian."  "  I  have 
not  done  growing  yet,  and  I  may  be  a  tall  fine 
Arabian  some  time  or  other."  "Then  pray 
grow  doivnwards,  my  dear,  not  upwards,  if 
you  marry  Dobbs,  else  he  will  be  forced  to 
stand  on  a  stool  to  give  you  a  kiss,  Bessie." 
**  I  like  little  men,"  she  replied ;  then,  not 
willing  that  we  should  see  her  vexation,  she 
ran  out  of  the  room.  **  That  fellow's  flatteries 
have  really  turned  the  poor  girl's  head,"  said 
my  father  gravely.  "  I  fear  so  indeed,"  cried 
my  mother  thoughtfully,  *^and  I  must  own 
that  T  never  wish  to  see  Mr.  Dobbs  one  of  the 
family."  *♦  The  woman's  a  fool,"  replied  my 
father  hastily.  "  He  may  not  be  wise  enough 
or  elegant  enough  for  Madeline,  though  she 
may  live  to  repent  she  was  so  cruel  to  him ; 
but  if  he  likes  Bessie,  and  she  him,  he  shall 
have  my  consent  whenever  he  asks  it."  So 
then  there  is  no  chance  of  ever  getting  rid  of 
Dobbs!  I  always  hoped  that  whenever  he 
should  offer  to  me  he  would  be  so  affronted  at 
being  refused,  that  he  would  break  off  the  ac- 
quaintance; but  now  he  will  really  be  one  of 
us  for  life.  Alas !  then  Mr.  Falconer  will  in- 
evitably give  over  calling  on  us,  or  inviting  us 
to  Glencarron ;  for  1  am  sure  he  will  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  be  forced  to  meet  or  to  invite 
Dobbs. 

Thursday  night. 
What  do  you  think  I  hare  undertaken  to 
do,  my  dear  friend  ?  a  task  which,  however 
gratifying,  I  shall  never  have  courage  to  per- 
form. No,  no,  no;  I  can  never  paint  from 
hinvieff.  Perhaps  he  does  not  care  whether  I 
do  or  no.  It  is  only  an  excuse,  Margaret  says, 
to  come  oflen  to  the  house ;  for  she  thinks 
that  I  shall  spoil  the  picture  if  I  attempt  to 
put  the  lowland  bonnet  on  the  head,  and  a 


plaid  over  the  shoulder.  He  says,  if  it  be  not 
too  much  trouble^  he  should  prefer  having  two 
copies  of  the  picture,  and  one  of  them  with  the 
cap  and  plaid;  and  he  assured  me  he  would 
sit  in  his  cap  and  plaid  for  Aour«,  if  I  would 
paint  him  so.  /  have  no  objection ;  but  what 
would  my  father  think  1  what  would  the 
neighbours  say  1  Besides,  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  I  could  paint  ai  all  with  his  eyes 
looking  at  me.    What  shall  1  do ! 

Friday  morning. 
It  was  very  sly  in  my  mother  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  short  absence  to  show  him  my 
sketches  of  Glencarron.  I  wish  he  had  not 
asked  me  to  make  him  a  series  of  drawings ; 
for  the  mortifyinj^  fear  has  thence  taken  pos- 
session of  my  mind  that  he  means  to  pay  me 
for  my  exertions.  If  1  thought  so,  I  should 
be  wretched  beyond  description.  From  any 
one  else  I  could  bear  it,  were  it  necessary,  to 
receive  such  humiliating  remuneration;  but 
from  him  1  No,  I  could  endure  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  neglect  and  indifference ;  but  of  his 
bounty^  never.  I  have  cried  till  my  eyes  are 
quite  red  and  swelled, — and  here  he  is.  What 
will  he  think  1  But  he  cannot  guess  the  truth, 
and  in  that  conviction  there  is  comfort. 

Friday  night. 
He  would  not  let  me  paint  with  my  eyes  in 
such  a  state ;  but  he  is  to  come  again  to-mor' 
row.  He  will  not  send  the  cap  or  the  plaid, 
declaring  that  he  wants  them  to  wear  about 
his  grounds,  and  can  only  spare  them  while 
he  is  with  me.  The  drawings,  too,  of  Glen- 
carron I  must  promise  him,  he  said,  never  to 
sketch  except  when  he  is  at  home,  for  he  must 
superintend  them.  This  desire  made  me  sus- 
pect still  more  strongly  that  he  meant  to  pay 
for  them ;  and  I  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst 
of  tears,  which  astonished  and  alarmed  my 
mother  as  well  as  him;  since  such  want  of 
self-command  is  not  usual  with  me.  **You 
are  not  well,  mj  dear  Miss  Munro,"  cried  he 
in  a  most  affectionate  tone ;  while  my  mother 
hung  over  me,  supported  my  imagined  aching 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  kindly  inauired  what 
had  so  evidently  distressed  me.  1  could  not 
tell  it ;  therefore  I  remained  silent.  "Is  the 
cause  of  your  distress.  Miss  Munro,  any  thing 
that  I  can  remove  1  If  so,  command  me.  Yes, 
yes,  even  at  whatever  pain  and  sacrifice  to 
myself,  I  will."  **  You  are  very  kind,  Glen- 
carron," said  my  mother,  gazing  on  his  emo- 
tion with  evident  surprise,  whilst  I  beheld  it 
with  grateful  satisfaction ;  for  to  what  did  he 
seem  to  attribute  my  sorrow  1  Was  it  to  an 
attachment  to  the  indulgence  of  which  there 
were  obstacles  ?  At  length  I  found  courage  to 
say,  while  I  drew  faces  and  flowers  on  the 
paper  that  lay  before  roe,  in  the  very  acme  of 
embarrassment,  "  I  was  hurt,  I  was  wounded, 
because  I  feared  this  morning,  and  just  now, 
that  — that  — "  "Thatwhati"  "Thatyou 
meant  to  give,  that  is  that  I  was  to  consider 
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the— the  order  for  the  two  copies  and  the  draw- 
ings, as  an  order,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
paid  for.*'  "  1  breathe  again,"  cried  Glencar- 
ron,  seizin?  my  hand,  and  heaving  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  relieved.  '*  And  this  was  really 
aii  that  called  forth  your  tears !  O  Miss  Mun- 
ro,  may  1  ever  be  able,  as  now,  to  dry  up  their 
source !  But  do  scold  her,  Mrs.  Munro,  said 
he,  playfully ;  **  did  you  think  she  had  been 
such  a  little  goose  1"  *' Indeed,  no,"  cried 
my  mother,  "  in  gude  truth  I  am  surprised  at 
thechild^s  taking  such  fancies  into  her  head." 
**  Fancies,  indeed  !  But  the  alarm  I  felt  has 
been  only  a  proper  chastisement  for  the  un- 
reasanahUness  of  iny  demands.  Being  covet- 
ous of  her  performances,  I  forgot  how  impro- 
per and  encroaching  it  was  to  make  such  a 
demand  on  her  time,  and  she  has  punished 
me  properly,  by  thinking  that,  as  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  her  to  work  for  me  for  love,  I 
was  presuming  and  indelicate  enoygh  to  mean 
she  should  do  it  for  money;  as  if  I  could  think 
any  money  a  proper,  a  sufficient  remuneration ! 
You  have  really  made  me  ashamed  of  my 
covetousness."  "  Say  no  more,"  cried  I,  "  for 
I  blush  for  my  folly  and  injustice;  but  I  have 
been  spoiled,  Mr.  Falconer ;  I  hare  been  ele- 
vated beyond  my  situation ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, I  ought  not  to  be  above  tuminor  my  little 
talents  to  profit,  yet — yet  from  you  1  could  not 
bear  that,  I  could  not  go  on,  for  liis  expres- 
sion and  his  eager  grasp  of  my  hand  made  me 
suspect  that  he  read  the  secret  of  my  heart, 
and  entered  into  all  its  pride  and  its  weakness. 
'*  Distress  yourself  no  longer,"  said  he;  "but 
remember.  Miss  Munro,  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  suspicions  which  injure  me,  and  wound 
you,  that  I  can  never  consider  you  or  treat  you 
m  any  other  manner,  than  as  my  equal  al- 
ways ;  and  in  all  that  is  really  valuable  and 
enviable  in  life,  greatly  my  superior,  I  pre- 
sume to  pay  the  exertion  of  your  talents,  as 
if  my  trumpery  wealth  were  a  fit  reward ! ! 
Believe  me  that,  beautiful  as  your  drawings 
are,  I  chiefly  value  them  because  they  are 
yoar»;"  then  seizing  the  paper  on  which  I 
had  scrawled  heads  and  eyes  and  men  in  wild 
confusion,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  this,  too,  shall 
be  mine,  and  dear  to  me,  nay,  dearer  than  the 
others,  since  it  will  recall  this  interesting  mo- 
ment to  me."  I  tried  to  take  it  away ;  but, 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  he  put  it  into  his  pocket- 
Dook;  at  this  moment  he  looked  round,  and 
discovered  that  my  mother  had  left  us,  and  we 
both  felt  we  were  alone  together!  for  I  saw 
his  manner  change,  and  so  did  mine;  and 
conscious  and  mutual  embarrassment  made  us 
silent,  and  while  we  were  considering  how  to 
break  the  silence  my  faiier  and  Margaret  en- 
tered the  room.  Soon  afler,  having  made  an 
appointment  to  come  again  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Falconer  departed. 

My  father  perceived  the  redness  of  my  eyes, 
and  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause;  but  I 
cannot  describe  his  amazement  and  disdain  of 
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my  folly  when  he  heard  the  reason.  "  Well, 
and  where  is  the  harm  if  the  laird  did  mean 
to  pay  you  1  Much  more  sensible  and  proper 
in  him,  than  to  give  you  all  that  trouble  for 
nothing.  If  he  had  consulted  me,  I  should 
have  said,  ^  Pay  her  by  all  means,  and  thank 
you  too!  You  his  equal,  indeed  !  If  his  lady- 
sister  had  heard  him  say  so,  she  would  have 
made  him  hold  a  very  different  language." 
**  Not  his  equal  in  reality,  Donald,  he  only 
said  he  considered  her  as  such."  "  Then  he 
told  a  lie,  Meggie,  or  he  has  grown  childish ; 
and  heartily  do  1  pray  that  we  may  none  of  us 
have  to  rue  the  hour  when  the  laird  returned 
this  year  to  Glencarron."  "My  dear  love, 
you  cannot  doubt  our  child's  prudence !" — 
"iVo,  nor  honour ;  but  I  fear  for  her  peace.  Is 
that  no  consideration  for  a  father,  think  yel" 
He  then  hastily  lefl  the  room,  and  I  hid  my 
tears,  my  coiinision,  and  my  alarms,  on  my 
mother's  shoulder.  "  Be  of  good  heart,  dar- 
ling," said  she, "  I  am  now  sure  the  laird  loves 
thee,  and  one  day,  depend  on  it,  Madeline,  I 
shall  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  seeing 
thee  the  Lady  of  Glencarron,^*  She  then  went 
on  to  assure  me  the  Grahams  were  as  good  a 
family  as  the  Falconers,  and  that  they  had 
oflen  intermarried;  while  I,  delighted  and 
soothed  by  listening  to  her  day-dreams,  did 
not  even  attempt  to  interrupt  her.  Yet  oh ! 
what  dangerous  fuel  was  she  adding  to  the 
fiame  which  I  am,  I  fear,  only  too  rashly 
nourishing!  and  I  have  kept  repeating  her 
words,  "I  am  sure  Glencarron  loves  you," 
over  and  over  again,  whenever  I  have  been 
alone.  I  was  mortified  at  my  father's  not  feel- 
ing why  I  should  be  hurt  at  the  idea  of  bein^ 
paid  by  Mr.  Falconer.  My  mother  entered 
into  my  feelings  directly  ,•  but  men,  especially 
uncultivated  men,  know  nothing  of  the  niceties 
of  the  heart.  Yet  Mr.  Falconer  knows  them 
all,  I  dare  say. 

Well,  happy  thought!  I  go  to  bed  knowing 
that  I  shall  see  him  and  hear  him  again  to- 
morrow. 

Saturday  morning. 

I  have  made  my  mother  promise  not  to  leave 
us  alone;  I  should  be  too  much  fluttered  to 
paint  if  she  did ;  besides,  it  would  look  like 
design ;  and  if  Mr.  Falconer  could  really  ever 
have  any  thing  to  say  which  he  wished  to  say 
to  me  in  private,  he  could  easily  desire  a  tete^ 
d'tile.  No,  no,  she  is  too  sanguine ;  and  his 
love,  if  he  has  any,  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  conquer  his  pride ;  nor  probably  will  it  ever 
be. 

Saturday  night. 

I  made  but  slow  progress  in  my  picture. 
It  is  really  so  difficult  for  me  to  look  at  him. 
The  other  copy  is  finished ;  he  originally  in- 
tended to  send  it  to  a  friend,  he  said;  but  that 
now  he  could  not  part  with  it;  but  should  give 
away  the  original  picture, 

Margaret  says  she  is  sure  a  tall  man  listen- 
ed to  our  singing  this  evening ;  for  she  saw 
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bis  head  and  shoulders  aboye  the  hedge,  and 
she  is  certain  it  was  Mr.  Falconer.  I  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  him  myself  to-morrow  night. 

Sunday  morning. 

How  my  father  watches  my  looks  now ! 
and  he  really  frets  whenever  I  look  pale. 

Richard  is  coming  again,  and  William  also. 
How  wrong  it  is  of  me  not  to  be  glad  of  it ! 
But  William  is  not  quite  a  suitable  companion 
for  Mr.  Falconer;  and  when  Dobbs  comes 
while  Richard  is  here,  he  will  be  always  talk- 
ing to  him  of  the  shop.  I  see  very  clearly 
Mr.  Falconer  will  be  frightened  away  from  our 
house  this  week. 

Sunday  night. 

Really,  much  as  I  love  his  society,  1  am 
glad  to  find  he  is  goin?  away  on  pressing  bu- 
siness to-morrow  evemng,  and  will  not  return 
till  the  two  youths  are  gone. 

I  listened  for  the  tread  of  his  feet  to-night 
under  the  hedge,  and  /  saw  a  tall  man  in  a 
cap.  It  was  he  no  doubt.  I  felt  my  voice 
falter ;  but  I  sung  louder  and  more  powerfully 
than  usual,  that  he  might  hear  me  better ;  but 
when  we  sung  together,  Bessie  outsung  me. 
I  cannot  think  where  that  girl  gets  her  vulgar 
way  of  doing  every  thing ;  Dobbs  spoils  her. 

I  am  glad  Glencarron  does  not  know  I  walk 
in  my  own  little  garden  under  my  window  till 
bedtime,  ailer  the  prayers  and  the  supper  are 
over ;  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  stay  and 
speak  to  me ;  for  that  would  be  very  wrong. 
Yet  why  should  I  be  so  conceited  as  to  think 
he  would  wish  to  do  so  1 

Monday  morning. 

He  sat  to  me  and  I  painted  him  for  three 
hours!  Itdid  not  seem  one.  It  will  be  an  age  be- 
fore I  see  him  again.  Now  is  my  time  for  copy- 
ing the  head  for  myself.  I  found  out,  or  rather 
he  did  not  wish  to  conceal,  his  listening  un- 
der the  hedge.  My  mother  told  him  she  would 
let  her  husband  know  it,  and  she  was  sure  as 
he  was  so  fond  of  our  psalm  singing,  he  would 
ask  him  to  come  in.  He  looked  at  me  with 
great  meaning,  and  said  he  had  no  particular 
preference  for  that  sort  of  iinging;  that  was 
not  the  attraction  to  him,  and  he  would  rather 
she  would  say  nothing  abf/ut  it,  but  leave  him 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  evening  lounge  under 
the  hedge.  When  we  were  alone  I  also  beg- 
ged her  not  to  mention  it  to  my  father.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  me  to  caution  Meggie;  she 
thought  it  a  lover^s  secret,  and  such  are  sacred 
ivith  her, 

Tuesday  morning. 

He  is  gone,  and  I  see  no  longer  the  blue 
smoke  winding  among  the  trees  and  telling  of 
him.  I  am  full  of  reverie  to-day,  and  can  do 
nothing  but />atn/. 

A  visit  from  our  minister,  Mr.  Maclean.  He 
is  really  very  pleasing.  I  wish  he  might  ad- 
mire Bessie,  and  save  her  from  Dobbs. 

Tuesday  night. 
I  hope,  earnestly  hope,  they  are  mistaken, 


and  that  Mr.  Maclean  does  not  visit  here  on 
mv  account.  Poor  man !  sorry  indeed  should 
I  be  to  occasion  him  the  pangs  of  a  hopelest 
passion.    No  doubt  they  are  very  terrible. 

How  provoking !  Richard  and  William  do 
not  come  till  Thursday.  He  will  see  them. 
They  stay  till  after  Sunday. 

Wednesday  morning. 
I  can  doubt  no  longer ;  Mr.  Maclean  has 
spoken  to  my  father,  who  cordially  approves 
his  proposals.  I  have  begged  him  to  tell  Mr. 
Maclean  that  I  am  very  proud  of  his  good  opin- 
ion, but  cannot  return  his  affection.  Spite  of 
this,  he  chooses  to  persevere,  and  my  father  has 
actually  given  him  leave  to  call  whenever  he 
likes,  and  try  his  chance  with  me.  If  Glen- 
carron should  be  jealous !  And  what  then  ? 
Both  my  mother  and  Meggie  wish  he  may  be 
so,  and  are  glad  Mr.  Maclean  is  not  forbidden 
the  house.  I  cannot  be  so  selfish, — cannot 
wish  this  excellent  young  man  to  run  the  risk 
of  suffering  in  order  to  benefit  me.  They  cer- 
tainly lose  no  opportunity  of  interesting  me 
in  his  favour.  Just  now  they  showed  me  the 
following  lines,  written  by  him  on  the  death 
of  his  sister,  who  lived  with  him,  saying, 
"  Surely,  Madeline,  the  man  who  could  love 
a  sister  so  tenderly  must  make  an  affectionate 
husband."  I  do  not  doubt  it;  but  what  is  that 
to  the  purpose  ? 

Where'er  I  stray,  thou  dear  departed  one, 
I  see  thy  form,  tny  voice  I  seem  to  hear ; 
And  though  thou  art  to  brighter  regions  gone, 
Still  faithful  memory  fondly  paints  thee  near. 

Whene'er  along  thy  favourite  walk  I  go, 
Still,  still  I  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  arm ; 
And  oh !  so  strong  the  sweet  illusions  grow, 
I  hate,  I  lothe  wlmtever  breaks  the  charm. 

In  vain  I  'm  urged  to  join  the  social  scene ; 
This  lonely  shade  alone  has  charms  for  me ; 
I  love  to  be  where  I  with  thee  have  been, 
And  Aome,  though  desolate,  is  full  of  thee  ! 

Wednesday  night. 
Nothing  worth  recording.    The  day  was 
unvaried.     I  painted  till  I  could  see  no  long- 
er.   The  day  after  to-morrow  he  returns. 

Thursday. 
Richard  and  William  are  only  just  arrived. 
Dear  fellow !  As  Richard  clasped  me  to  his 
heart,  mine  reproached  me  for  not  beating  with 
pleasure  at  sight  of  him.  He  thinks  me  much 
altered,  I  find ;  that  is,  that  I  look  very  pale 
and  thin.  I  see  that  he  has  had  a  hint  given 
him,  for  he  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  and 
looks  very  archly  at  me,  then  breaks  off,  and 
says,  ^*  But  mum."  Another  time  he  affects 
to  look  very  grave,  and  says,  **So  I  find  the 
laird.  Miss  Madeline,  as  Bessie  calls  you, 
visits  here  frequently."  "Oh,  yes,  to  be 
sure ;  he  loves  music."  **  Is  that  oil  he  loves  1 
Well,  I  ask  no  questions,  sly  one ;  but  one  of 
these  days  perhaps — "  then  he  kisses  me  and 
runs  dancing  away. 
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Thursday  night.  • 

How  happy  Margaret  is !   and  so  satisfied 

with  her  lover !  I  was  afraid  that  having  seen 

so  much  of  Mr.  Falconer  lately  might  have 

put  her  out  of  conceit  with  William. 

Well,  to-morrow  is  really  Friday^  and  that 
is  the  day  on  which  he  is  positively  to  re- 
turn. 

Friday  night. 
Just  returned  from  a  little  drive  with  Rich- 
ard. Bessie  is  really  a  spiteful  girl,  to  ex- 
claim as  she  did,  "  Who  should  ever  have  ex- 
pected to  see  Miss  Madeline,  the  elegant  Miss 
Madeline,  in  a  cart !"  and  to  have  £e  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  what  she  said  affect^ 
ed  me,  and  that  I  shrunk  from  being  seen  by 
Glencarron  in  such  a  vehicle!  Oh!  how 
afraid  I  was  lest  we  should  meet  him  on  the 
road !  and  yet  how  I  long  to  see  him !  But 
take  courage,  Madeline.  Thy  pride  is  still 
thy  strongest  passion.  I  am  ashamed  of  ac- 
knowledging this  contemptible  weakness ;  but 
my  journal  is  my  eonfeaaoTj  and  I  must  tell  it 
and  you  every  thing. 

Saturday  mofning. 

Up  with  the  lark.  No ;  I  cannot  read.  I 
cannot  attend.  No  book  now  has  power  to 
engagre  my  attention  long.  I  will  paint.  No ; 
I  cannot  paint  either;  for  I  am  always  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. — And  wherefore  1  To 
see  the  dear  blue  smoke  from  his  chimneys ! 
And  there  it  is  again !  Oh !  I  am  so  happy ! 
I  am  glad  the  mornings  are  still  so  chilly,  that 
he  requires  a  fire ;  else  I  should  not  have  been 
sure  he  was  at  home  for  many  hours.  Now 
I  can  settle  a  little  to  my  pencil. 

What  a  comfort!  Dobbs  is  gone  away  for 
a  few  days !  Bessie  gives  herself  the  air  of 
aighing  and  missing  him  !  What  a  taste  she 
must  have !  Here  is  Mr.  Maclean ;  an  early 
visiter.  Oh !  he  came  to  bring  a  pocket-knife 
as  a  present  to  Charlie. — ^The  child  was  so 
pleased,  that  I  could  not  help  receiving  with 
a  smile  of  complacency  the  person  who  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure ;  but  I  am  glad 
he  went  away  again  before  Mr.  Falconer 
came. 

Saturday  night. 

He  was  listening  under  the  hedge  again.  I 
hope  nobody  sees  him.  I  wish  no  one  could 
know  of  this  flattering  visit  but  myself.  How 
handsome  he  looked  when  he  first  came  in  to- 
day !  so  animated !  so  glad  to  see  us !  Us  1 
Yes,  us, — He  admires  my  mother,  and  Marga- 
ret too ;  and  with  what  true  kindness  he  took 
Richard  by  the  hand !  Not  as  if  he  conde- 
teendtd.  And  how  proud  I  felt  of  Richard ! 
No  awkwardness,  no  confusion ;  he  was  re- 
spectful, but  not  mean.  Yes,  Richard  has 
my  father's  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  with  more  refinement ;  but  I  wish 
Mr.  Falconer  could  see  Ronald;  and  Ronald 
is  an  officer  now,  conseouently  a  gentleman. 
When  William  came  in  I  felt  alarmed  lest  he 


should  be  embarrassed,  and  look  very  clown- 
ish i  but  Meggrie  had  no  such  fears,  and  eagerly 
presented  him,  blushing  as  much  as  he  did. 
She  was  not,  however,  as  bold  as  she  fancied 
herself,  for  all  she  could  say  was,  with  a  con- 
sciousness and  a  downcast  eye  that  added  to 
her  loveliness,  **  This  is  William  T^  "  Happy 
man!"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  smiling  benevo- 
lently, and  giving  him  his  hand — "happy 
man !  to  be  introduced  as  William !  only  Wil- 
liam !  as  if  there  were  no  other  William  in 
the  world.  No  more  there  is,  I  dare  say,  to 
your  sister,  Miss  Munro,  Is  it  not  so !"  **  His 
other  name  is  Meredith,'*  said  Margaret,  more 
confused  still.  "  Oh !  he  wants  no  other  name 
than  William !  How  I  should  like  to  have  a 
beautiful  girl  introduce  me  thus!  *This  is 
Frederick !'  and  to  be  sure  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  she  loved  me  for  myself  alone !" 
How  I  trembled  and  blushed  as  he  said  this ! 
But  he  did  not  look  at  me.  '*  I  should  think 
it  no  difficult. matter  for  any  one  to  love  you, 
sir,"  said  Richard,  modestly.  "Thank  you, 
thank  you ;  but  that  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  difficult  to  convince."  Bessie  and  Char- 
lie now  came  in,  and  Charlie  was  in  a  moment 
standing  in  the  laird  ^s  parlour  as  he  calls  it, 
and  lolling  against  him  with  the  affectionate 
familiarity  of  confiding  childhood.  "  /  know 
somethingf*^  said  the  little  urchin  ;  "  and  I  can 
tell  you  a  secret,  Mr.  Laird,  if  you  will  give 
me  a  half-penny."  "  T\ao,  if  it  be  a  secret 
worth  knowing:  what  is  iti"  "Why,  see 
here,  what  a  pretty  knife  I  have  got!  ay,  and 
who  do  you  think  gave  it  to  met"  ^^Brother 
RichardJ*^  "  Oh,  no ;  a  very  clever  man  they 
say  he  is,  and  our  fine  preacher,  and  a  great 
scholar,  and  a  very  pretty  young  man — and  he 
is  (pretending  to  whisper)  sister  Madeline's 
lover!"  Glencarron  instantly,  and  almost 
with  aversion,  relinquished  his  hold  of  the 
child,  who,  seeing  his  change  of  countenance, 
innocently  asked  if  he  had  hurt  him,  and  said 
he  was  "»o  sorry  if  he  had.**  This  recalled 
him  to  himself,  and  he  restored  him  to  his  for- 
mer situation,  saying  he  did  not  hurt  him  at 
all.  "I  doubt  that  is  a  fib,  laird;  for  you 
looked  so  oddly;  did  he  not,  Madeline  1  0 
laird,  only  see  how  Madeline  blushes !  But 
she  is  very  naughty,  and  does  not  like  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  I  am  so  sorry !"  "  For  shame !" 
cried  Meggie ;  "  Charlie,  you  know  you  were 
told  not  to  tell."  "  I  liked  and  respected  Mr. 
Maclean  before,"  replied  Glencarron,  "and 
now  I  shall  respect  him  still  more  his  taste 
does  him  honour."  "  Nay,  laird,"  cried  Bes- 
sie, pertly,  "  I  assure  you  we  think  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  us  to  have  him  in  our  family, 
and  we  think  it  an  excellent  and  proper  match 
for  Miss  Madeline—"  "  Speak  for  yourself, 
Bessie,  I  think  very  differently,"  cried  Mar- 
garet. "Yes,  you  think  a  prince  would  not 
be  too  good  for  her."  "  I  do  think  so,"  said 
Margaret,  firmly,  and  looking  at  me  with  the 
kindest  affection.    "Admirable!"  cried  Mr. 
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Falconer;  **  how  I  honour  thai  just  and  sis- 
terly feelingr  !*'  and  he  pressed  her  hand  with 
eyes  so  bright  with  his  approbation.  **  La  !'^ 
exclaimed  Bessie  with  a  tone  Mucy  and  con- 
temptuous beyond  words  to  describe.  I  won- 
der she  could  survive  the  glance  of  offended 
pride,  and  indignant  contempt,  which  he  gave 
her  in  return ;  but  it  only  made  her  more  bold ; 
and  she  continued,  laughing  saucily  as  she  did 
so,  *^1  assure  you,  Mr.  Falconer,  Maigaret 
and  my  mother  turn  Miss  Madeline's  head 
with  their  flatteries ;  but  let  her,  as  Mr.  Dobbs 
says,  take  care  that  with  looking  bo  high  she 
does  not  outstay  her  market.^*  **  Does  the  ele- 
gant Dobbs  say  so  1  He  cannot  accuse  her  of 
looking  too  law,  for  I  believe  she  did  not  con- 
descend to  look  ai  himy  ^*  Condescend  in- 
deed !  a  man  that  keeps  two  maids  and  a  boy, 
and  his  own  carriage ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says, 
she  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  and  she  is 
not  so  very  young,  she  is  turned  nineteen !" 
**  Indeed !  Quite  ancient !  Poor  thing !  Too 
old  for  t)obbs  now,  I  suspect."  **0,  yes; 
much — ^"  **  Bessie,'*  said  my  mother,  ashamed 
of  her  vulgar  forwardness,  "you  have  not 
done  the  task  I  set  you,  it  must  be  finished 
to-day ;  go  and  do  it  now ;"  and  with  a  saucy 
toss  of  her  head  she  bounced  out  of  the  room. 
"  I  cannot  think  where  that  girl  gets  her  for- 
ward, pert  manners,"  said  Richard.  "  I  won- 
der," observed  Mr.  Falconer,  "  that  she  has 
not  profited  by  the  examples  she  has  had  be- 
fore her.  A\ould  she  more  resembled  her 
amiable  and  gentle  mother !"  he  added,  kindly 
taking  my  mother's  hand,  and  looking  with 
smiling  approbation  in  her  still  handsome 
face.  Tears  of  pleasure  rushed  into  Richard's 
eyes  at  this  compliment  to  his  mother,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  wished  to  give  the  laird  one 
of  his  energetic  hugs;  but  respect  forbade. 
My  mother  was  not  so  well  pleased ;  for  the 
satisfaction  she  felt  at  hearing  her  own  praises 
from  Glencarron,  was  overbalanced  by  the  pain 
of  hearing  his  censure  of  her  child,  and  with 
a  truly  maternal  feeling,  she  said — "Nay, 
nay,  Glencarron,  pray  recollect  that  Bessie  is 
only  sixteen,  and  girls  will  be  girls.  She  will 
be  more  like  her  sisters  in  time ;"  and  Glen- 
carron bowed,  and  owned  that  the  ease  was 
by  no  means  desperate.  I  am  glad  the  laird 
had  not  time  to  stop  long  enough  for  me  to 
work  at  the  picture,  because  I  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  long  sitting  on  Monday,  and  as  he  said 
at  parting,  "  And  to-momnv  we  shall  meet  at 
church.  Miss  Munro."  I  am  ashamed  of  be- 
ing so  long  about  the  picture;  yet  I  dread  to 
finish  it;  for  now  I  see  him  almost  every  day 
when  he  is  at  Glencarron,  and  I  see  nothing 
beyond  the  period  when  /  shall  cease  so  to  be- 
hold him.  How  shucked  he  was  when  ray 
mother  said  she  fearod  Bessie  would  marry 
Dobbs !  ♦*  To  have  such  a  person  become  one 
of  your  family !  Horrible !"  Meggie  said  he 
was  quite  agitated  when  I  joined  the  rest  in 
praising  Mr.  Maclean,  especially  when  she 


was  mischievous  enough  to  say  in  a  low  voice 
to  him,  ** I  am  jflad  to  hear  her  say  this;  who 
knows  what  his  perseverance  may  one  day 
dol" 

As  I  know  you  to  be  an  indulgent  critic,  I 
shall  venture  to  insert  a  few  verses  here. 
They  give  an  exaggerated  picture  of  my  feel- 
ings, no  doubt,  especially  as  1  have  put  "JBe- 
/ooecf,"'in  the  place  of  "  Glencanon." 

Lo !  morning  breaks ;  methinks  till  now 
I  've  seen  U  dawn  wiih  careless  eyes, 

Nor  long'd  to  mark  its  radiant  glow 
With  gradual  beauty  fill  the  skies. 

But  now  from  restless  sleep  I  start, 

Eager  its  earliest  light  to  see, 
Because,  ere  noon  its  fires  shall  dart, 

I  know  that  I  shall  look  on  thes. 

Oh !  how  I  count  each  weary  hour, 
Till  that  expected  lime  is  near ! 

And  watch  if  feet  approach  my  bower. 
In  hopes  thy  well-known  step  to  hear ! 

Away  all  other  interests  driven, 

My  life's  sole  care  thou  seem'st  to  be  ; 

As  i!  that  life  were  only  given 
That  I  might  think  or  look  on  theb. 

But  when  the  mournful  hour  shall  come 
That  bids  thee  from  our  vales  depart, 

And  I,  within  my  altered  home, 
Shall  commune  with  my  drooping  heart, 

Beloved  !  then  a  thick  dark  veil 

Will  seem  to  drop  o'er  life  and  me ; 
Till  I  thy  blest  return  shall  hail, 

And  LOOK  WITH  BASBPUL  JOV  ON  THEX. 

Sunday. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Falconer's  man- 
ner was  repellent  and  cold  to  poor  Mr.  Maclean 
to-day,  and  he  watched  us  both  very  narrowly 
when  he  accosted  me.  Is  it  possible  he  can 
know  his  own  superiority  so  little  as  to  be 
jealous  of  him  1  But  he  is  afraid  and  suspi- 
ous  of  not  being  loved  "  for  himself  alone." 
Perhaps^  but  for  that  suspicion,  he — but  I  must 
not  so  delude  myself.  He  is  pleased  and  in- 
terested by  us  all  while  he  is  here ;  but  when 
he  returns  to  London  and  his  sister,  he  will 
forget  us.  Besides,  he  is  alone  at  Glencarron; 
but  why  is  he  sol  How  many  persons  of 
rank  and  consequence  around  would  be  proud 
of  being  his  guests !  Then  why  are  they  not 
with  him  1  They  are  not  invited.  He  says  he 
prefers  being  alone;  and  wherefore?  I  dare 
not  interpret  this  love  of  solitude  as  I  wish, 

Sunday  night. 
He  was  at  the  kirk  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  am  sure  poor  Mr.  Maclean  was  hurt  at 
the  change  in  bis  manner  towards  him.  I  am 
sure  he  was  himself  conscious  of  it,  and  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  behave  as  usual.  How  proud 
and  angry  he  looked  when  my  father,  being 
called  away  by  one  of  our  neighbours,  desirea 
Mr.  Maclean  to  take  his  place,  and  see  me 
home !  I  am  sure  I  could  not  help  taking  his 
arm,  as  my  father  bade  me ;  but  Mr.  Falconer 
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seemed  to  blame  me,  and  he  took  an  unu'^ually 
cold  leave  of  us. 

How  painful !  I  cannot  know  whether  he 
was  listening  as  usual,  for  my  father  desirexi 
the  window  to  be  shut,  as  the  air  was  very 
chilly.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  know  he 
came  and  was  disappointed ;  but  still  more  so 
to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  come  at  all.  Heig^h 
ho !  I  will  go  to  bed ;  but  1  am  sure  I  shall 
have  a  bad  night. 

Monday  morning. 

Well,  in  another  hour  I  shall  see  him.  I 
hope  he  will  not  look  as  he  did  yesterday; 
for  I  am  sure  I  could  not  bear  it. 

The  sight  of  Margaret's  grief  at  parting 
with  her  lover  has  infected  me.  Poor  girl ! 
when  they  parted  before,  I  thought  her  grief 
excessive  and  absurd  ;  but  I  think  very  differ- 
ently now,  and  that  it  is  quite  rational  and 
natural.  She  will  find  me  a  much  greater 
comfort  to  her  than  I  was  before.  Then  I 
laughed  ai  her ;  now  I  iveep  with  her, 

Monday  night. 
Glencarron  vras  like  the  month  of  March 
to-day;  he  ^^came  in  like  a  lion,  and  went 
out  like  a  lamb,**  as  the  English  saying  is. 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  madam," 
(he  was  not  punctual,)  was  his  first  address; 
and  no  smile  played,  as  usual,  on  his  lip, 
which  Wat*  sulkily  protruded.  "Not  long, 
sir,"  I  replied,  trying  to  be  as  proud  and  as 
cold  as  he  was,  though  I  could  with  difHculty 
restrain  the  starting  tear;  and  at  this  moment, 
this  unfortunate  moment!  poor  Mr.  Maclean 
came  in,  to  bring  me  a  book  which  I  wished 
to  see.  He  bowed  respectfully  to  the  laird, 
who  gave  him  the  slightest  bow  possible; 
and,  finding  what  he  came  for,  coldly  said, 
"I  thought.  Miss  Munro,  you  liad  a  key  of 
the  library  at  Glencarron ;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  you  have  deigned  to  borrow  any  of  my 
books."  "You  are  mistaken,  sir;  I  have 
two  of  yours  now  in  my  possession,  but  un- 
read." "  And  yet  you  want  o^ers  1"  "  This 
is  a  book,  sir,"  Mr.  Maclean  replied,  "which 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  your  library."  Glencar- 
ron made  no  answer,  but  with  a  hurried  voice 
and  flushed  cheek  said,  "If  you  are  engaged, 
and  cannot  attend  to  me  to-day.  Miss  Munro, 
I  had  better  bid  you  a  good  morning."  "  By 
no  means,  sir;  Mr.  Maclean  will  I  am  sure 
excuse  me,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  begfn." 
Mr.  Maclean  now  rose  in  some  perturbation, 
begged  pardon  for  intniding,  and  took  his 
leave  in  great  haste.  I  was  Te\i\]y  pr/woked^ 
and  had  I  not  imputed  his  behaviour  to  jeal- 
ousy, I  think  I  should  have  resented  it ;  yet  I 
fear  it  was  mean  in  me  not  to  do  it  as  it  was. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Maclean  was  gone,  his  ex- 
pression lost  some  of  its  sternness,  and  I  even 
thought  he  looked  afVer  him  with  a  repentant 
eye,  "So  the  window  was  shut  last  night. 
Miss  Munro,"  was  his  first  observation; 
^'quiUAut,    Was  that  A»Wr*   "Not  unkind, 


because  it  was  done  by  my  father*s  positive 
order,  in  spite  of  our  entreaties  that  he  would 
but  allow  it  to  be  open  ever  so  little.  He 
would  not  suffer  it;  for  he  was,  he  said,  very 
chilly."  "He  did  not  surely  suspect  1  was 
there  1"  "Not  that  I  know  of;  but  indeed 
we  were  very  sorry,  and  Margaret  was  almost 
tempted  to  tell  him  why  we  wished  it  open." 
"But  she  did  not,  I  hopel"  "Oh!  no;  I 
would  not  let  her."  An  instantaneous  change 
took  place  in  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  an  expression  of  mournful  tenderness 
which  I  could  scarcely  bear. 

"I  am  glad  the  window  was  not  closed 
by  your  order,"  said  he;  "as  I  was  unjust 
enough  to  suppose — I  was  mad  enough  to 
suppose— but  no  matter  what; — Miss  Munro, 
how  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Maclean  1" 
"Not  long;  I  mean,  he  has  not  visited  us 
long."  "But  may  I  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  inquire  how  long  he  has  loved  you  1 — 
Pshaw  !  that  is  a  foolish  question ;  for  doubts 
less  he  has  loved  you  ever  since  he  first  saw 
you — I  wished  to  ask  how  long  it  is  since 
he  ventured  to  declare  his  passion  1"  I  told 
him.  "  And  you  positively  refused  him  1" 
"  I  did."  ."  But  why  so  positively  1  You  own 
he  is  amiable  and  sensible."  "Yes;  and 
very  good-looking,  sir."  "  Humph !  only 
comme  fa,  1  think ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  ladies 
are  the  best  judges.  But  why,  if  you  thought 
him  so  charming,  did  you  refuse  him  1"  "  Be- 
cause /  do  fwt  think  him  charminiry  "  No  ! 
But  you  may  do,  if  he  perseveres."  "  Never  ,• 
on  the  contrary,  his  perseverance  may  make 
him  unpleasing  to  me."  "  Are  you  quite  sure 
of  this  1"  said  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a 
look  of  exultation ;  "  quite  sure  1"  "  Oh  ! 
yes,"  observed  Margaret,  who  came  in  during 
this  conversation,  on  my  mother's  being  called 
out  of  the  room,  "  Oh  !  yes  ;  1  fear  poor  Mr. 
Maclean  has  no  chance  whatever."  "Poor 
man!  how  I  pity  him!"  said  Glencarron. 
"You  wish  him  to  succeed,  then,  do  you, 
sirl"  said  Margaret.  "That  is  another 
thing,"  he  replied  gaily;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  recovered  his  good-humour,  and  was 
as  animated  and  delightful  as  ever  I  saw  him. 

But  I  foresee  that  we  cannot,  must  not  long 
go  on  as  we  are.  I  am  sure  my  father  disap- 
proves his  frequent  visits;  and  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  finish  the  picture  as  fast  as 
possible,  sayingr  that  if  I  am  so  long  about  it, 
the  laird  will  think  I  am  in  love' with  him.  I 
thought  I  should  have  fainted  when  he  said 
this;  especially  because  I  felt  that  he  was 
ri^hi,  and  that  I  ought  to  finish  it  as  soon  as 
possibly ;  and  then  he  will  have  no  excuse  for 
coming  so  oflen.  Excuse!  and  have  I  so 
little  proper  pride  as  to  wish  him  to  come  on 
an  excuse  merely,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
and  the  hopes  his  manner  has  given  me  1 

Tuesday. 
I  nearly  finished  the  pktare  in  his  absence. 
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How  mortified  he  seemed  to^ay  when  he  saw 
that  half  aa  hour's  sitting  would  complete  it ! 
— It  is  completed;  and  I  begged  him  to  take 
both  that  and  the  original  miniature  home  with 
him.  He  took  them ;  but  I  saw  he  was  dis- 
contented and  dejected.  He  does  not  know  I 
have  a  copy  of  my  own.  I  wonder  whether 
he  suspects  it.  But  no ;  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  have  looked  so,  so  mortified. 

Tuesday  night. 
I  have  not  spirits  to  write.     We  parted  to- 
day without  making  any  appointment  to  meet 
again. 

Wednesday. 
He  has  just  passed  the  window  on  horse- 
back. We  exchanged  salutations;  but  Oh! 
how  pale  and  sorrowful  he  looked  !  My  father 
is  just  come  in,  and  says  he  met  him,  and  that 
he  said  he  had  distressing  letters  from  Eng- 
land. 

Wednesday  night. 
This  day  has  been  a  sort  of  blank. — True, 
he  passed  twice ;  but  tliat  was  all. 

Thursday  night. 

I  have  not  seen  him  once  to-day. 

Friday. 

He  has  been  here ;  but  was  restless,  pale, 
and  I  think  miserable ;  but  kind,  oh !  so  kind  ! 
yet  so  abstracted;  so  absent  sometimes!  I 
nave  felt  very  wretched  ever  since  he  went. 
Sometimes  1  fancied  that  his  look  expressed 
fity ;  and  that  he  sees  ray  attachment,  knows 
It  must  be  hopeless,  and  is  miserable  while 
contemplating  a  bein?  whom  he  may  have 
rendered  unhappy.  Vet  surely  mere  pity 
alone  could  not  give  such  melting  tenderness 
to  those  dark  expressive  eyes. 

Friday  night. 
My  trembling  hand  can  hardly  hold  my  pen, 
yet  write  I  must,  to  vent  the  feelings  of  my 
agitated  heart  It  was  fortunate  that  I  was 
not  deterred  by  the  coldness  of  the  evening 
from  walking  in  my  little  fiower-garden  as 
usual*  If  1  had  not  done  so,  the  joyful  yet 
uneasy  anticipation  of  this  moment  would  not 
have  been  mine.  1  wonder  that  I  had  so  much 
self-command  as  not  to  scream,  before  I  knew 
who  it  was,  when  he  leaped  the  hedge  and 
stood  before  me ;  but  I  suspect  that  my  heart 
told  me  it  was  he  before  the  moon  disclosed 
him  to  my  view.  But  let  me  say  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  my  sense  of  propriety  did  not 
sleep  for  one  moment,  and  that  I  desired  him 
to  withdraw,  and  not  expect  that  I  would  stay 
to  converse  with  him  at  ^uch  an  improper 
hour.  "I  own  it  is  an  improper  hour;  but 
you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say  now,  since  I 
never  see  you  alone;  fear  nothing,  dearest 
Miss  Munro,  my  esteem,  my  respect  are — *' 
Here  most  unexpectedly,  (for  I  thought  he  was 
in  bed)  my  father's  voice  angrily  calling  me, 
and  de^ring  me  not  to  expose  myself  to  cold, 
broke  otf  our  conference ;  but  not  till  I  had 


promised,  if  we  could  not  meet  at  our  house  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  to  grant  him  a  meeting 
where  we  then  were,  as  the  happiness  of  his 
life  depended  on  it,  and  he  had  something  of 
the  most  important  nature  to  him  to  disclose. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  my  fa- 
ther was  by  my  side,  and  was  going  to  re- 
prove me  severely  for  still  lingering  in  the  air 
after  he  had  gotten  up  on  purpose  to  desire  me 
to  come  in ;  when  seeing  by  the  moonlight 
that  I  was  in  tears,  he  snatched  me  to  his 
heart,  and  said  in  broken  accents,  **  Madeline, 
ray  dear,  dear  child !  I  see  how  it  is  with  you ; 
and  Glencarron  shall  enter  my  doors  no  more.  I 
I  will  tell  him  the  reports  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  unless  he  replies,  *  I  wish  to  raarry 
your  daughter,'  hither  he  shall  not  come 
again."  1  could  not,  would  not  reply ;  but  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
not  call  to-morrow  morning,  preferring  to  meet 
me  in  the  evening  in  the  garden,  and  that  that 
conference  may  make  ray  father's  interference 
unnecessary.  Yes;  to-morrow  evening  my 
misery  or  happiness  will  be  decided.  How 
shall  I  support  myself  through  the  day,  to- 
morrow 1 

Saturday  morning. 

He  has  not  been  past.  I  could  not  eat  ray 
breakfast,  nor  can  I  do  any  thing  but  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  or  the  garden.  I  tried  to 
force  down  my  dinner,  but  it  choked  me.  My 
father  and  mother  and  poor  Meggie  are  quite 
alarmed.  But  pass  a  few  hours  more,  and 
perhaps  1  shall  oe  quite  well,  and  we  the  hap- 
piest family  in  the  world.  Yet  why  did  be 
request  so  urgently  this  clandestine  meeting  1 
That  looks  ill.  And  why  did  I  grant  iti — 
True,  he  never  yet  has  seen  me  alone  but  for 
a  few  minutes.  Still,  had  he  desired  a  pri- 
vate conference,  I  should  not  have  denied  it. 

What  can  this  mean  1  Dobbs  returned  with 
my  father !  Is  he  so  soon  come  back  1  Well, 
I  raust  go  and  speak  to  him,  though  less  able 
than  usual  to  bear  his  conversation.  Into 
what  an  agitation  has  he  thrown  me!  But 
no ;  it  cannot  be.  How  could  I  for  a  moment 
believe  him  1  Mr.  Falconer  gone  away !  Met 
by  him  thirty  miles  off,  on  the  road  to  England. 
Impossible!  he  must  have  mistaken  another 
for  him.  Yet  how  could  any  one  who  had 
once  seen  him,  do  thati  And  he  describes 
him,  too,  as  starting  back  when  he  saw  him, 
and  shrinking  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 
That  was  so  likely  to  happen,  that  I  know 
not  what  to  think.  However,  if  he  be  gone, 
1  shall  certainly  receive  some  explanation 
from  him.  Still,  I  shall  be  very  wretched  till 
nine  o'clock  comes.  1  hope  I  got  out  of  the 
room  without  any  one's  observing  my  indis- 
position. Had  he  seen  me  change  colour,  my 
father  would  have  called  my  mother  and  sent 
her  to  me. — If  he  should  really  be  gone !  If 
my  consent  to  meet  him  should  have  lowered 
me  in  his  estimation !  Yet  how  del  know 
it  was  of  love  he  came  to  talk  1     Yet,  surely. 
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he  would  not  have  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  alone  with  me  at  such  an  hour, 
and  have  jumped  a  hedge  to  talk  to  me  only 
of  his  '*  respect  and  esteem." 

The  clock  strikes  eight ;  my  father  calls  us 
together.  I  shall  not  sup ;  but  retire  after  the 
prayers  to  my  own  room.  O  my  dear  friend, 
how  my  heart  beats!  But  it  wants  ten 
minutes  of  the  appointed  hour.  However,  I 
can  write  no  more.  I  feel  as  if  life  and  death 
depended  on  the  issue  of  this  meeting — I  hear 
a  rustling  in  the  hedge. 

THE  JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 
Madeline,  on  hearing  the  noise  in  the  hedge, 
repaired  imtantly  to  the  garden;  but  nn  one 
was  there,  and  her  heart  died  within  her ;  nor 
was  was  she  at  all  reassured  when  she  heard  a 
low  voice  from  the  road  calling  her  by  name. 
She  immediately  parted  the  boughs  that  hid 
the  opening,  and  recognised  the  steward  of 
Mr.  Falconer — a  grey-headed  old  man,  whom 
she  had  known  from  her  childhood.  *^  Is  it 
you,  MacinnonV  "Yes."  "What  brings 
you  hither  1"  "  The  laird  sent  me."  "  Is  he 
ill !"  "  No ;  not  in  body  ;  but  he  is  gone,^^ 
"Gonel"  "Yes,  to  England."  "And  — 
and  no  message?  No—"  "Yes,  dear  young 
lady;  be  composed;  he  has  sent  this.  He 
desired  me  to  watch  for  you  here,  (oh,  how 
sad  and  pale  he  looked !)  and  to  deliver  this 
into  your  own  hand;  I  have  done  so;  and 
now  good  night ;  God  bless  you !"  Madeline 
held  the  packet  with  a  trembling  hand,  almost 
unconsciously  bade  the  old  man  good  night, 
and  tottered  into  her  own  apartment;  for  what 
might  not  that  packet  contain !  But  she  dared 
not  open  it  till  she  was  sure  all  the  family 
were  gone  to  bed  ;  for,  as  she  had  been  so  un- 
well all  day,  she  was  certain  they  would  fore- 
go their  usual  custom  of  never  intruding  on 
her  when  she  had  retired,  and  come  to  see 
how  she  was.  Nor  was  she  mistaken;  her 
mother  and  Margaret  both  came  in,  and  the 
latter  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  stajr  with  her 
all  night;  but  she  would  not  sufler  it;  and 
she  was  left  alone.  Then,  with  forebodingr 
trepidation,  she  opened  the  fateful  packet,  ft 
contained  nothing  but  an  old  Scotch  song 
which  Madeline  had  wished  to  have,  and  an 
unsealed  note,  in  which,  traced  in  an  almost 
illegible  hand,  were  these  words — 
"  God  for  ever  bless  thee ! 

"Evan  Frederick  Falconer." 

A  mist  came  over  the  eyes  of  Madeline 
when  this  destruction  to  all  her  high-raised 
expectations  met  her  view,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  reach  the  bed,  as  she  felt  her  senses  go- 
ing; but  she  could  not^  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
The  noise  was  instantly  heard  by  the  watchful 
ear  of  Margaret,  whom  aflTectionate  apprehen- 
sions had  deiermined  not  to  go  to  rest  till  she 
was  sure  Madeline  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
She  therefore  ran  into  the  room,  and  found  her 


where  she  lay  insensible  on  tkc^ ground;  'the 
fatal  writin?  by  her  side.  Maijefflrel)  though 
terrified  and  distressed,  did  not  lose  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  laid  the  beloved  sufferer 
on  the  bed ;  then  wisely  conjecturing  that  the 
contents  of  the  packet  which  her  sister  had 
evidently  just  opened,  and  in  secret,  had  had 
this  pernicious  effect  on  her,  she  concealed 
the  note,  the  song,  and  their  enclosure,  and 
then  called  her  mother.  Madeline  had  herself 
locked  up  her  journal,  as  usual,  and  put  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  before  she  went  to  her  ap- 
pomtment;  and  Margaret  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing,  that  whatever  was  poor  Madeline's 
secret,  it  was  entirely  safe. 

It  was  very  long  ere  she  recovered  to  life 
and  consciousness,  and  beheld  her  mother  and 
sisters  weeping  over  her,  (for  even  Bessie  for- 
got her  jealousy  in  her  alarm,)  while  her  fa- 
ther, stern  in  his  sorrow,  was  gazing  on  her 
with  looks  of  apprehensive  agony.  The  sight 
of  his  countenance,  in  which  anger  seemed 
mingled  with  distress,  recalled  her  instantly 
to  anxiety  concerning  the  fatal  note,  and  she 
trembled  lest  it  should  betray  Mr.  Falconer  to 
his  resentment.  She  knew  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him  blamed,  and  held  up  to  detestation 
as  the  cause  of  her  suffering ;  and  eagerly 
raising  herself,  she  looked  fearfully  round. 
"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Margaret  in  her  ear-— 
"  all  is  safe."  Margaret  then  declared  her  in- 
tention of  watching  all  night,  and  the  sisters 
were  left  alone. 

The  sympathising  girl  immediately  told 
Madeline  where  what  she  missed  was  de- 
posited ;  she  desired  the  note  to  be  brought  to 
her.  Did  you  read  iti"  said  she.  "No." 
"Then  read  it  now."  Margaret  did  read  it, 
and  wondered  at  the  effect  which  it  had  had 
on  her  sister.  "  Is  this  all  1"  "  Yes ;  and 
therefore  am  I  thus."  She  then  confided  all  that 
had  passed  to  Margaret  in  strict  secresy,  and 
told  her  that  she  read  in  this  sudden  departure, 
and  unsatisfactory  adieu,  the  downfall  of  all 
her  hopes.  "  I  see  no  such  thing,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  foolish  child,"  cried  Margaret; 
and  Madeline,  catching  eagerly  at  the  least 
word  of  hope,  gave  way  to  an  hysterical  flood 
of  tears.  "  But  why,  why  do  you  think  so, 
Meggie  1"  sobbed  out  the  agitated  girl.  "  Be- 
cause he  evidently  was  summoned  quite  sud- 
denly to  England ;  because  he  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  heart  to  write  to  you  at  such  a 
moment;  and  Macinnon  told  you  he  was  pale 
and  sorrowful ;  and  because  he  writes — "  God 
bless  thee!  What  theni"  "So  superiors 
alv*ays  write  to  inferiors  in  our  country." 
"  Fy,  Madeline ;  this  is  indeed  self-torment- 
ing. He  never  seemed  to  consider  you  as  his 
inferior,  and  "  Mc«,"  instead  of  "yow,"  and 
at  such  a  moment,  is  the  language  of  love." 
"  Are  you  sure  of  it,  Meggie  1"  "  Quite  sure, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  write  fully  when  he  gets 
to  England." 

It  is  so  very  difficult  to  make  the  heart  of 
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sanguine  nineteen  despair,  that  the  gentle 
soothings  and  encouraging  representations  of  I 
Margaret  were  not  lost  on  her  grateful  sister. 
1  really  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep 
soon,"  said  Madeline;  "therefore  you  may  | 
venture  to  leave  me."  "  I  leave  thee !"  cried 
Margaret,  throwing  her  arm  round  her,  "  Leave 
thee  to  the  sorrows  of  the  heart!  Do  1  not 
know  what  it  is  to  he  separated  from  the  be- 
ing one  loves  best  1  and  I  am  sure  now  thou 
dost  love  Glencarron,  Madeline.  No,  no,  I 
will  stay  and  comfort  thee  and  weep  with  thee, 
my  sister!"  and  Margaret's  tears  flowed  as 
fast  as  her  words.  Madeline  wcu  comforted ; 
and  when  the  anxious  mother  came  down  in  the 
night  to  inquire  concerning  her  sick  child,  she 
found  the  sisters  quietly  sleeping  in  each 
other's  arms. 

JOURNAL  RENEWED. 

Monday,  October,  1813. 

I  have  not  written  a  line  in  my  journal  for 
two  months  !  He  has  been  gone  two  months 
— two  long  months  !  Margaret  said  she  was 
sure  that  he  would  write.  She  did  not  mean 
to  flatter  and  deceive  me,  for  she  is  good  and 
kind ;  but  he  has  twt  written,  and  here  is  Oc- 
tober come  with  its  fading,  falling  leaves,  so 
like  to  me  and  my  blighted  prospects !  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  find  that  even  my  father 
does  not  blame  him  for  going  away  as  he  did, 
without  taking  leave  of  us,  after  living  with 
us  so  long  on  such  friendly  terms ;  for  he  does 
not  know  all  that  passed ;  no,  nor  my  mother 
either.  I  would  not  needlessly  expose  him  to 
censure,  and  I  now  know  what  passed  be- 
tween my  father  and  him,  which  made  the  for- 
mer so  ready  to  allow  of  his  visits.  And  for 
his  sake  I  must  relate  the  conversation  to  you, 
although  it  is  so  very  flattering  to  me,  because 
I  know  that  you  will  not  suspect  that  I  do  so 
from  motives  of  vanity  only. 

Believe  me,  I  always  dislike  to  repeat  com- 
pliments to  wy  much  overrated  beauty  ;  yet 
were  I  not  to  be  an  accurate  relater  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  1  should  be  influ- 
enced by  ?i  false  shame — a  weakness  which 
you  have  often  warned  me  against.  It  seems 
then  my  father  said,  "  Glencarron,  you  are  a 
young,  gay  man,  have  an  eye  for  beauty,  ac- 
cording to  report,  and  my  daughter  Madeline 
is  beautiful ;  therefore  you  must  not  come 
hither."  "Donald  Munro,"  replied  he  grave- 
ly, and  as  sternly  as  my  father  spoke,  **  what^ 
ever  gaieties  I  may  wrons fully  nave  been  ac- 
cused of,  I  am  a  man  oi principle  and  hnnmir ; 
and  even  were  I  not  so,  there  is  so  much  dig- 
nity, and  modesty,  and  purity  in  every  look, 
andl  word,  and  gesture  of  your  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, that  I  should  as  soon  look  with  a  licen- 
tious ^ye  on  an  angel  as  on  her." 

\Vhat  praise  for  a  fond  father  to  hear  uttered 
of  his  child  !  It  opened  my  father's  heart,  re- 
stored his  confidence,  and  Glencarron's  visits 
were  allowed  ;  but  now  my  father  bitterly  re- 


pents. However,  he  looks  on  Lady  Benlo- 
men  as  the  cruel  cause  of  all ;  and  he  only,  I 
am  told,  mentions  her  brother  in  accents  of 
pity.  1  say  that  /  am  told,  for  ray  father  never 
mentions  his  name  to  me.  How  kind  and  deli- 
cate !  yet  I  have  formerly  accused  him  of 
coarseness. 

Tuesday. 

I  have  been  reading  over  my  journal. 
Amazing !  It  is  really  now  as  long  as  a  book, 
yet  it  contains  nothing  but  the  history  of  a 
weak  woman's  heart.  But  is  not  that  heart  a 
world  to  its  possessor  1  Does  not  some  wri- 
ter say,  "That  little  world  the  human  heart  1" 
and  after  all,  is  there,  can  there  be  any  history 
more  interesting  than  a  history  of  the  aflfec- 
tionsl  Could  the  coldest  hearted  person  be 
offered  the  secret  details  of  the  life,  the  affec- 
tions, the  faults,  the  sorrows,  the  cares,  the 
hopes,  the  sentiments  of  even  an  indifferent 
person  of  his  acquaintance,  would  he  not  read 
It  in  preference  to  a  history  of  either  Roman 
or  Giecian  worthies  1 

Monday,  Ist  day  of  November. 
And  so  I  have  actually  been  a  journey  and 
seen  Edinburgh.  How  kind  it  was  in  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Maclean  to  take  me  with  her  and 
her  husband !  kind  indeed,  as  I  cannot,  cannot 
love  the  brother.  But  I  am  glad  we  are  re- 
turned ;  though  I  am  pleased  to  think  I  have 
seen  that  most  beautiful  of  cities;  that  city  to 
Which  so  many  delightful  and  mournful  reflec- 
tions cling.  But  my  mind  was  not  in  a  pro- 
per state  to  enjoy  it  as  I  should  once  have 
done.  One  object  absorbs  every  other;  the 
sun  shines,  but  I  see  it  not;  the  leaves  choke 
up  my  path,  but  I  hear  not  the  sound  they 
make ;  tne  moon — Oh,  yes  !    I  see  that,  and 

rze  upon  it,  for  it  recalls  him  to  my  view,  as 
beheld  him  in  its  pale  beams  for  the  last, 
last  time.  0  Margaret,  what  a  flattering  tale 
you  told  !  I  am  very  ill.  The  journey  was  a 
cold  one,  and  strange  shudderings  have  come 
over  me.  Not  one  line  1 — not  one  1  Can  he  have 
so  soon  forgotten!  Could  he  forget  me  as 
soon  as  he  reached  London  1  "  Le  bien  aime 
ne  revient  pas.'**  How  he  used  to  enjoy  that 
song!  Pshaw!  Nina  again;  God  grant  that, 
for  my  poor  parents'  and  sisters'  sake,  I  may 
not  too  strongly  resemble  her!  I  will  insert 
here  some  lines  which  I  have  written  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  but  written  with  great  effort,  and 
only  when  my  hopes  were  a  little  revived ;  so 
that  I  described  rather  what  I  had  felt  than 
what  I  was  feeling  at  the  moment. 

ADDRESS    TO    OCTOBEK. 

October,  hail !  Hail,  season. of  decay ! 
Thy  crown  of  fading  leaves  I  value  now 

Beyond  the  opening  buds  of  beauteous  May ; 
And  more  1  love  to  hear  thy  chill  wind  blow 
Than  the  soft  zephyr  which  in  summer's  glow 

Waves  over  banks  rich  in  unblighted  bloom  ; 


•**  The  best  beloved  does  not  return." 
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For  a  destructite  power  like  thine  lays  low 
My  budding  hopes,  and  with  relentless  doom 
Bids  me  expect  no  peace  but  in  the  silent  tomb. 

How  Nature  fades  around. thee  !  Where  I  tread 

I  walk  on  crackling  heaps  of  fading  leaves, 
Which,  like  the  heciic  cheek  of  feverish  red 

Made  lovelier  by  decay,  whose  blush  deceives, 
Bloom  as  they  die ;  and  ne'er  from  florist's  skill 

The  vaunted  tuUp  gayer  hues  receives 
Than  those  with  which  thy  whispering  eddies  fill 
The  autumnal  path,  leaf-sirewM  at  thy  destructive 

'   will. 

Yet  thou  thy  work  can*st  not  alone  complete ; 

November  follows  with  her  withering  power ; 
December  next,  arm'd  with  her  hail,  her  sleet, 

Her  snows  descending  fast,  till  each  new  shower 

Some  new  destruction  brings;   e'en  the  thick 
bower 
That  vet  rebellions  to  her  reign  was  found. 

Ana  dared,  in  verdure  unimpaired,  to  lower, 
At  length  is  in  her  snowy  grave-clothes  bound ; 
Till  thus,  in  gradual  sway,  great  winter  rules 
ajound. 

For  Hopeless  Love  there  is  no  gradual  sway ; 

No  preparation  makes  his  power  less  dire  ; 
At  once  he  reigns  supreme ;  his  captives  pay 

Immediate  tribute  to  his  awful  ire  ; 

His  victims  can  no  second  stroke  require 
To  break  the  heart's  best  fibres ;  to  tlieir  eyes 

E'en  in  a  moment  Nature's  charms  expire. 
Youth's  vigour  droops,  e'en  love  of  kinared  flies. 
Till  in  Death's  welcome  bed  the  weary  suflferer 
lies. 

Tuesday. 

They  say  he  is  going  to  be  married — to  a 
lady  who  is  his  Mter^i  choice.  I  am  glad  it 
is  not  hu  own ;  yet  how  selfish  is  that !  Can 
I  pretend  to  love  him,  and  wish  him  not  to 
love  his  wife,  that  is,  wish  him  not  to  be  hap- 

fiy  1  O  fy !  Margaret  says  she  does  not  be- 
ieve  the  report — nor  does  Macinnon ;  but  then 
Margaret  believed  he  would  write  to  me. 
Alas!  I  must  not  believe  Margaret;  Macin- 
non is  more  worthy  of  credit 

Wedneisday. 
I  am  very  idle ;  but  how  can  I  be  other- 
wise 1  These  varying  reports  destroy  me. 
They  now  say  he  is  gone  abroad — gone  as  a 
volunteer  to  join  the  armies.  Sometimes  I 
&ncy  that  he  went  to  England  to  ask  his  sis- 
ter^s  approbation  of  his  addressing  me;  and 
that  as  she  did  not,  would  not,  could  not  ap- 
prove, he  volunteered  in  order  to  fly  from  him- 
self. But  how  conceited  it  is  in  me  to  f&ncy 
this !  No,  no ;  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  is  still  in  London,  and  perhaps  wooing 
his  sister vS  friend. 

It  is  true !  He  is  ffone !  He  Kob  volunteered! 
Macinnon  has  heara  from  his  servant.  They 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  battle ;  and  he  will  be  in 
it.  Oh  !  if  he  should  fall.  My  head  is  very 
bad«4;old  shudderings — I 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

My  beloved  friend  could  no  longer  bear  up 
against  the  anxieties  of  heraheart ;  and  a  vio- 
lent cold  caught  on  the  road  terminated  in  a 
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fever ;  one  of  those  slow,  dangerous,  wearin? 
fevers,  that  seem  to  prey  equally  on  the  mind 
and  on  the  body,  and  force  even  the  tenderest 
relations  who  are  watching  around  to  forego, 
sometimes,  the  wish  for  restoration  to  life,  lest 
it  should  not  be  attended  with  restoration  to 
reason  also.  But  the  life  of  Madeline  was 
spared ;  and  in  time  her  consciousness  and  her 
memory  were  restored.  It  was,  however, 
many  weeks  before  the  poor  invalid  could  bear 
to  leave  her  own  apartment,  and  she  saw  no 
one  but  her  own  family,  except  Mr.  Maclean, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  minister,  was  cflen  ad- 
mitted into  her  presence,  and  delicately  seemed 
to  forget  his  pretensions  as  a  lover,  tl\at  he 
might  be  allowed  to  oflfer  her  the  comforts  and 
support  which  his  sacred  office  authorized  him 
to  bestow.  That  reliance  on  her  God,  that 
Christian  resi^ation  to  the  divine  will,  which 
anguish  of  mind  had  for  a  while  obscured  in 
this  interesting  girl,  Maclean's  pious  elo^ 
quence  reawakened  to  its  full  force ;  and  he 
had  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
he  had  helped  to  bind  up  that  bleeding  heart 
which  another  man  had  broken ;  a  man,  too, 
who  had  towered  above  him,  as  though  in  his 
pride  of  station,  but  to  whom  he  now  felt  him- 
self in  reality  a  superior ;  since  to  him  it  was 
given  to  heal  what  he  had  wounded ;  to  him 
It  was  given  to  save  what  he  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed. 

But  he  judged  Glencarron  unjustly ;  it  was 
not  pride,  but  jealousy^  that  had  led  him  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Lewis  Maclean;  and 
could  he  have  read  the  heart  of  Frederick  Fal- 
coner, Lewis  Maclean  would  have  sincerely 
pitied  him. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Monday,  May,  1814. 
It  is  many,  n\any  months,  dearest  Mrs.  St. 
Leger,  since  I  have  written  one  line  in  these 
pages ;  for  when  I  had  strength  enough  to  hold 
my  pen,  I  bad  not  sufficient  mental  courage 
to  bear  to  look  into  the  state  of  my  feelingrs, 
and  therefore  I  could  not  journalize ;  for  what 
else  have  I  but  my  feelings  to  describe  ?  And 
here  is  spring  come  agam,  with  its  buds  of 

fromise,  and  its  tender  infant  green, — Alas ! 
liked  October  better,  for  it  better  suited  me. 
My  spring  is  blighted, 

*'  O  Primavera !  doventu  dell*  anno, 
Bella  madre  di  fiori  ! 
Tu  tomi  ben,  ma  teco 
Non  tomano  i  sereni 
E  fortunati  di  delle  mie  gioge."* 

♦  *     ♦     You  know  the  rest. 

Little  did  I  ever  think  I  should  live  to  feel 
such  deep  sympathy  with  the  bard  who  wrote 
these  words.  Then  again  there  is  that  beauti- 
ful song  in  Nina — **  H  earo  ben  quondo  verra  ?"t 

•  **  O  Spring  !  youth  of  the  year,  fair  mother  of 
flowers !  tnou  retumest,  but  with  thee  return  not 
the  serene  and  fortunate  days  of  my  joy." 

t  **  When  shall  I  see  my  best  beloved  f* 
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Alas !  Nina  and  I  have  had  much  in  com- 
mon since  I  first  quoted  her. — I  wonder  how 
long  I  was  delirious  or  insensible.  They 
refuse  to  tell  me;  but  they  are  very  willing 
to  tell  me  all  Lewis  Maclean  did  for  me ,-  how 
be  prayed  and  wept  over  me ;  how  he  passed 
whole  hours  in  prayer  by  my  bed-side ;  how 
he  soothed  and  encouraged  them;  how  he 
seemed  their  guardian  angel,  and  how  his 
intercessions  seemed  to  have  stayed  the  hand 
of  the  angel  of  Death.  Heaven  bless  him ! 
Heaven  reward  him !  /  never  can, — Yes,  yes ; 
they  tell  me  all  this  with  great  readiness ;  but 
it  will  not  do;  yet  sometimes  I  ask  my  heart 
whether  I  ought  not  to  struggle  with  its  rebel- 
lious beatings,  and  try  to  be  all  my  parents 
wish,  and  all  he  wishes. 

Tuesday. 

What  have  I  heard  ?  He  is  wounded,  des- 
perately wounded!  So  much  so,  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  send  him  over  to  England 
for  constant  and  exclusive  attendance;  and 
Lord  Benlomen  is  dying,  so  his  sister  cannot 
nurse  him,  and  I  must  not.  Ay,  Glencarron! 
now  perhaps  you  will  wish  you  had  followed 
the  cictates  of  your  own  heart!  then  you 
would  have  had  a  being  to  sit  beside  your 
restless  pillow,  to  support  your  aching  head, 
and  to  know  no  rest,  out  that  of  affectionate, 
contented  watchfulness,  through  successive 
nights,  passed  in  alternate  affony  and  prayer. 
But  now  with  hired  ndrses !  If  he  should  die ! 
Ungenerous  Margaret !  what  a  selfish  feeling ! 
I  thought  you  had  loved  more  truly.  ^*Art 
thou  not  glad,"  said  she  just  now,  '*  rather 
than  sorry,  to  hear  he  is  wounded  1  Wouldst 
thou  not  rather  that  he  should  die  than  marry  ? 
and  perhaps  if  he  had  not  gone  to  the  wars 
and  been  wounded,  he  would  have  been 
married;  surely,  it  would  be  a  less  trial  to 
know  the  man  one  loved  was  dead  than  mar- 
ried to  another;  what  would  become  of  me  if 
I  were  to  hear  that  William  was  married  1 
I  am  sure  I  had  rather  hear  that  he  was 
dead  !'*  She  uttered  all  this  with  inconceiva- 
ble volubility,  and  at  first  I  thought  she  was 
right;  but  before  she  had  ended,  I  felt  assured 
in  the  very  depth  of  my  soul  that  I  could 
better  bear  to  hear  of  his  marriage  than  his 
death ;  and  thence  I  conclude  that  my  love  is 
less  selfish  than  Margaret^s.  Yet  Margaret 
is  not  oflen  selfish.  How  delicately  does  she 
try,  when  William  is  here,  to  hide  their  hap- 
piness from  me !  how  cautiously  do  they  both 
strive  to  suppress  all  signs  of  it  before  me ! 
Kind  but  mistaken  beings !  Can  they  conceal 
what  glows  on  their  cheeks,  sparkles  in  their 
eyes,  and  speaks  in  every  tone  of  their  voice  1 
How  different  is  Bessie  to  Margaret!  She,  the 
betrothed  of  Dobbs,  makes  quite  a  parade  of 
her  love,  and  he  of  hts.  She  seems,  I  some- 
times think,  to  triumph  over  me  and  my 
desolate  condition ;  and  Dobjbs  looks  at  me, 
whenever  I  see  him  (which  is  as  seldom  as 
poBsible),  as  if  he  said,  while  he  bangs  so 


odiously  fond  over  Bessie,  "See  what  you 
have  lost,  poor  forsaken  girl!"  for  I  find  he 
calls  me  the  hvc'lom  and  the  forsaken.  How 
differently  does  Lewis  Maclean  conduct  him- 
self! Dear  excellent  young  man!  What 
respect !  What  delicate  forbearance !  He  is 
a  lover  indeed.  Would  I  were  worthy  such 
patient,  faithful  love;  such  manly  self-com- 
mand, yes,  such  even  womanish  tenderness, 
when  circumstances  call  it  forth ! 

I  have  expressed  my  feelings,  when  Maclean 
is  with  me,  in  the  following  song ;  but  you 
only  shall  see  it ;  I  will  not  show  it  even  to 
Margaret. 

Oh !  turn  away  those  mournful  eyes, 
That  ask  the  love  I  can't  bestow ; 

In  pity  check  those  deep-drawn  sighs, 
For  I  congenial  anguish  know. 

As  if  reflected  in  a  ^lass. 

Mine  agony  in  thine  is  shown, 
And  when  thou  look'st  or  sigh'st,  alas . 

Thy  hapless  fate  reveals  my  own. 

My  faded  cheek  I  see  in  thine ; 

In  thine  my  blighted  youth  I  view, 
A  heart,  devoteo.  fond  as  mine. 

And  ah !  I  fear  as  faithful  too. 

Monday,  June,  1814. 
I  have  been  ill  a^in;  that  is,  too  languid 
to  do  anything  but  lie  on  the  sofa  and  be  read 
to.     More  verses.     I  can  write  verses  now  ; 
I  could  not  when  at  my  worst. 

ADDRESS    TO    SUMMER. 

Sof^  season  !  art  thou  come  again ! 

With  all  thy  stores  of  bloom  and  brightness ; 
Thv  green  and  daisy -spotted  plain, 

Blue  sky,  and  clouds  of  silver- whiteness  7 

I  loved  thee  once,  and  fondly  hail'd 
Of  thy  return  the  slenderest  token ; 

But  then  my  spirits  had  not  fail'd. 
Nor  was  my  heart  by  sorrow  broken. 

Now,  while  on  life's  lone  weary  way, 
I  'm  sad  and  joyless  glances  casting, 

I,  with  thy  bright  and  cheerful  day. 
Am  my  dark,  gloomy  fate  contrasting. 

Fair  Summer !  when  thv  genial  breeze 
Is  next  o'er  budding  fiow'rets  sighing, 

May  I,  beneath  yon  willow  trees, 
Be  in  my  narrow  dwelling  lying. 

A  SISTER  then,  with  votive  hand 
The  sod  with  thy  fresh  blossoms  strewing. 

Shall  by  my  grave  in  sorrow  stand, 
Although  my  sorrow's  refuge  viewing. 

And  when  at  eve  she  sees  those  flowers 
Droop,  fade,  and  die,  o'er  her  she  cherished, 

She'll  think  on  dear  departed  hour-*. 
And  cry,"  Like  these,  she  bloom'd  and  perish'd !" 

Tuesday. 
He  has  been  at  the  point  of  death  ;  but  the 
ball  has  been  at  last  extracted,  and  he  has 
been  doing  well  these  three  weeks.  This 
news  has  revived  me  again.  At  least  I  have 
had  resolution  to  look  once  more  at  the  chiin- 
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neys  of  Glencarron ;  and  now  I  look  at  them 
every  day ;  even  though  it  is  cunently  reported 
that  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  are 
begun  ;  and  that  it  will  take  place  when  Lord 
Benlomen  has  been  dead  six  months.  Well, 
be  it  so.  Let  him  marry.  Had  I  not  con- 
sented to  meet  him  clandestinely,  I  should 
have  looked  back  with  no  self-reproach  on  the 
period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
should  feel  assured  that,  let  him  marry  whom 
he  might,  he  would  remember  me  with  respect 
and  esteem,  if  not  with  affection.  But  I 
think  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  to  hear  and 
believe  the  report  that  I  am  engaged  to  Lewis 
Maclean. 

I  must  insert  here  some  lines  written  by 
poor  Maclean ;  but  I  wish  Margaret  had  not 
shown  them  to  me. 

TO    MADELINE. 

I  cannot  place  upon  thy  beauteous  brow 

A  crown,  sweet  maid !  though  had  I  crowns  pos- 

sess'd, 
I  at  thy  feet  had  laid  them ;  nor  bestow 
One  gem  to  decorate  that  spotless  breast. 

But  well  I  know  the  dew-drop  in  thy  sight 
Glows  with  a  dearer  beauty  ;  and  thine  eyes 
Linger  more  fondly  on  its  lucid  li^ht 
Thui  on  the  costly  ruby's  sparkbng  dyes. 

Yet  there 's  a  crown,  which,  were  it  mine  to  give, 
Thou  wouldst  not  scorn,  but  not  of  earthly  mould ; 
*T  is  to  be  gain'd  alone  where  spirits  live ! 
Spirits  from  earth  set  free,  wno  now  their  God 
behold. 

Oh!  it  were  sweet  with  thee  to  pass  life's  vale 

adown. 
And  each  the  other  aid  to  gain  that  matchless 

crown! 

L.  M. 

Tuesday. 

What  a  bright,  blue,  fine  day !  I  am  certainly 
better,  for  I  can  derive  pleasure  again  from 
watching  the  arrowy  light  that  shoots  into  the 
rivulet,  or  athwart  the  silver  lining  of  the 
birch  leaf;  and  I  can  follow  with  pleasure  the 
feathery  and  mottled  clouds,  as  they  float  over 
the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens ;  varying  their 
shape  for  ever,  and  as  changeable  as  is  the 
texture  of  human  happiness;  and  I  can  now 
miss  even  a  flower  from  its  stalk,  and  a  bird 
from  its  wonted  bough.  A  broken  heart  can- 
not enter  into  details)  it  knows  naught  of  the 
minutix  of  anything ;  it  deals  only  in  broad 
masses,  and  they  are  masses  of  shade  and  of 
gloom. 

Oh !  I  am  ture  I  am  better.  But  the  sun  is 
oppressively  bright.    I  must  close  the  curtain. 

Where  am  Ii  Have  I  been  in  a  dreamt 
Oh,  no !  I  have  seen,  and  do  still  see,  smoke 
once  more  in  the  chimneys  of  Glencarron ! ! ! 
Then  he  is  either  here  or  coming !  but  I  will 
tell  no  one.  I  cannot,  cannot  utter  it.  Let  them 
find  it  out,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  faint. — I  must 
leave  oflf. 


>  Tuesday  night. 

Little  did  I  ever  expect  to  take  up  my  pen 
again  with  such  feelings  as  1  can  now  de- 
scribe. Our  frugal  meal  to-day  was  scarcely 
ended  when  Annie  saw  a  tali  man  pass  the 
window,  and  she  screamed  out  **I  am  sure 
there  is  the  laird!"  In  another  moment  he 
was  in  the  room ;  and  though  I  knew  he  was 
arrived,  or  rather  believed  he  was,  I  fell  back 
in  my  chair,  but  was  not  insensible.  My  mo- 
ther and  Margaret  instantly  ran  to  me,  and  the 
former,  not  able  to  endure  the  idea  that  he 
should  think  he  caused  my  fainting,  pettishly 
said,  ** There,  there,  stand  back;  you  should 
have  sent  word  you  were  coming ;  my  poor 
girl  is  too  ill  to  bear  sudden  surprises,  or  to 
see  strangers ;  her  father's  coming  in  suddenly 
the  other  day  made  her  worse  than  she  is 
now."  Margaret  meanwhile  only  spoke  by 
her  tears ;  but  Mr.  Falconer, — how  shall  I  de- 
scribe what  he  looked  and  said  1  He  bent  over 
me  in  silence  at  first,  with  his  hands  clasped 
together,  and  in  evident  distress;  at  last  he 
exclaimed,  *^They  told  me  she  was  ill  and 
changed ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find 'her  look- 
ing thus ;  and  so  very,  very  thin  and  weak ;" 
and  he  turned  to  the  window.  ^^  Are  you  mad, 
Glencarron,"  cried  my  father  sternly,  "  to  tell 
the  poor  thing  of  her  bad  looks  1  You  will 
frighten  her  out  of  her  wits ;  and  make  her 
think  she  is  going  to  die. — ^There,  see !  she 
is  sobbing  with  fright!"  And  sobbing  I  was; 
but  not  with  fright  certainly.  Glencarron  had 
rushed  towards  me  again,  and  had  taken  my 
hand,  and  therefore  my  tears  flowed ;  but  oh ! 
how  sweetly ! 

"  Forgive,  forgive  my  rash  impetuosity !" 
he  cried ;  "  but  my  impatience  to  see  you— 
and  then  to  find  you  thus  !"— "  There  he  goes 
again !  how  would  you  like  to  be  told  you 
were  looking  like  a  scarecrow,  for  so  you  are? 
Why  I  protest  I  should  have  scarcely  known 
you ;  and  of  the  two  you  look  more  lilce  to  die 
than  poor  Maddie."  "  Would  that  I  were,  or 
woula  that  I  were  dead !  I  have  long  been 
weary  of  life,  and  now  I  should  be  contented 
to  die  !"  These  words  were  uttered  in  so  de- 
jected, so  desponding  a  tone,  that  no  one  could 
hear  them  without  deep  emotion ;  and  as  I 
now  raised  my  eyes  and  met  his,  their  tender, 
mournful  glance  thrilled  to  my  very  soul. 
♦* How  is  this?"  said  my  father;  "this  is  odd 
language  for  a  bridegroom."  "  A  bridegroom! 
No;  thank  heaven!  I  am  not  that  wretched 
thing ;  though  they  tried  to  make  me  one ; 
but  I  broke  my  fetters,  I  am  here,  and  am 
free. — Bridegroom  indeed  !"  My  tears  now  re- 
doubled, and  he  saw  that  they  did.  •'  Poor 
girl !"  said  my  father,  "poor  giri  !  there  she 
IS  crying  again  with  the  fright  you  have  given 
her."  Glencarron  now  approached  me,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Are  these  indeed  tears  of 
alarm  only .?"  I  know  not  how  I  looked  in 
reply ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  became  com- 
posed, the  gloom  and  misery  of  his  counte- 
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nance  vanished,  he  seated  himself  by  my  mo- 
ther, gave  the  history  of  his  campaign,  and 
patiently  answered  dl  questions  concerning 
his  wound  ;  not  that  I  had  courage  to  ask  one ; 
but  I  listened  with  great  interest,  and  1  believe 
he  forgave  my  silence.  But  how  he  watched 
every  change  in  my  countenance  ! 

My  mother  now  offered  him  some  refresh- 
ment; but  he  refused.  ^^  Had  you  not  come 
so  soon,  Glencarron,"  said  my  father,  **we 
would  have  ^ven  you  some  wedding-cake; 
for  we  are  going  to  have  a  wedding  in  our  fa- 
mily." "Indeed!  yes,  I  heard — "  and  he 
arose  in  great  agitation.  "What  did  you 
hearl"  "That  which,  now  I  have  seen  her, 
I  cannot  believe,  that  Maclean  is — "  "To 
have  Madeline  1"  "  Yes.  To  be  sure  he—" 
Glencarron's  agitation  was  now  so  great  that 
he  could  not  stand,  and  Margaret,  alarmed  at 
his  paleness,  hastily  carried  him  some  water, 
saying  as  she  did  so,  "You  are  not  well 
enough,  sir,  to  walk  so  far;  do  get  well,  or 
we  cannot  hope  to  see  you  at  Bessie^s  wed- 
ding !^^  "Bessie's  wedding  did  you  say  1  Is 
it  she  that  is  going  to  be  married  1"  "  O  yes, 
nobody  else,  except  myseff  one  day,"  replied 
Margaret,  blushing  and  smiling.  Glencarron 
was  himself  again  in  another  moment;  and  T, 
I  fell  so  happy  !  nor  was  it  long  before  I  was 
able  to  bear  my  part  in  conversation ;  for  he 
was  there^  free  as  he  himself  said,  and  I  was 
sure,  never  indeed  so  sure  before,  that,  how- 
ever he  had  acted,  he  loved  me,  loved  me 
dearly.  That  was  enough  ;  all  was  forgotten, 
and  I  lived  but  in  and  for  the  present  moment. 
I  soon  felt  my  agony  and  my  paleness  disap- 
pear, while  the  burning  flush  of  emotion  and 
fdeasure  painted  my  cheek  with  crimson,  and 
ighted  up,  as  I  imadned,  my  dim  and  tearful 
eyes  with  feverish  brilliancy;  for  he  started 
from  his  seAt  and  exclaimed,  "  There !  look 
there !  only  look  at  her  now  !  There  is  a  co- 
lour; and  how  bright  her  eyes  are !  Oh,  look  as 
pale  as  you  did  before,  pray  do  !"  "  I  really 
am  afraid,"  said  my  father  gently,  "  that  you 
are  a  little  wild,  Glencarron.  What  man  ever 
quarrelled  with  a  woman's  fine  colour  and 
bright  eyes  before  1"  "  Let  me  speak  to  you, 
Munro,"  said  he,  dragging  him  out  of  the  room, 
where  I  find  the  following  conversation  took 
place. — "You  are  blind,  Munro,  quite  blind, 
not  to  see  the  fearful  cause  of  that  bright  bloom, 
and  that  eye.  It  is  hectic ;  all  hectic ;  and  she 
must  be  removed  to  a  warmer  climate.  Spare 
no  money ;  she  must  be  cured  ;  she  must  be 
saved  at  any  expense.  Command  my  purse, 
my  carriage ;  all,  all  are  at  your  service ;  but 
be  warnecTand  act  in  time."  My  father  un- 
derstood him,  wrung  his  hand,  overwhelmed 
with  unutterable  emotion,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house.  Glencarron  returned  to  us  alone. 
I,  meanwhile,  was  conscious  of  no  strong 
emotion  but  that  of  joy  to  see  that  he  felt  such 
interest  in  my  life;  and  Bessie,  far  from  shar- 
ing in  the  alarm  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  pertly 


said,  "Here  is  a  fuss  indeed  about  a  little 
flush  in  Miss  Madeline's  cheek !  She  always 
has  it  when  she  has  been  agitated,  and  always 
had,  and  she  is  in  no  more  danger  of  a  con- 
sumption than  I  am."  "  She  is  very  right," 
said  I,  "  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  my  father  is  gone 
for  advice,  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  will 
soon  set  all  fears  to  rest."  "  God  grant  that 
it  may  be  so!"  cried  Glencarron ;  and  my  fa- 
ther now  returned  with  our  surgeon,  Mr.  Eus- 
ton.  "There!"  cried  he,  "tell  me  on  your 
conscience  what  ails  that  girl !"  "  She  is 
only  nervous,"  he  replied,  as  he  felt  my  pulse, 
"  and  all  she  wants  is  nourishing  things,  com- 
plete quiet,  and  gentle  exercise.  "  Quiet !" 
cried  Glencarron, "  then  good  bye  !  God  bless 
you  all  r'  and  he  left  the  house  as  if  he  was 
going  to  walk  home;  but  Charlie,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  says  his  carriage  was  waiting  at  a 
little  distance,  and  that  his  servants  were 
forced  to  assist  him  into  it. 

Some  hoars  after  there  came  a  basket  of  the 
finest  hot-house  fruit,  jellies,  and  eveiy  thing 
that  could  tempt  the  appetite  of  an  invalid, 
with  a  note  to  my  mother,  requesting  that  she 
would  allow  bis  carriage  to  take  us  an  airing 
every  day  ;  or  that  my  father  would  drive  me 
out  in  his  low  chaise,  drawn  by  the  quietest 
horse  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  describe  all  I  have  felt  of  progres- 
sive comfort  during  this  agitated  day  ;  but  I 
shall  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  to-night  with 
a  heart  almost  bursting  with  thankfulness. 

Wi&dnesday. 

How  is  my  joy  overclouded  again  !  Glen- 
carron has  suffered  from  the  exertion  and  irri- 
tation of  yesterday,  and  keeps  his  bed.  Mr. 
Euston  has  seen  him,  and  is  afraid  the  wound 
is  far  from  healed  yet;  but  to-morrow  he  says 
the  laird  means  to  call  on  us.  I  am  easier 
since  Mr.  Euston  has  assured  us  his  life  is  in 
tw  danger ;  but  he  looks  very  ill,  and  like  a 
man  who  has  suffered  much  both  in  body  and 
mind. 

Well,  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  I  trust; 
and,  had  my  parents  approved,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  gone  out  m  one  of  his  carriages; 
but  I  dare  say  tiiey  are  right,  and  that  it  is 
better  not.  However,  no  one  will  know  it  if 
I  eat  his  fruit  and  his  other  presents.  Oh ! 
could  I  ever  have  believed  one  little  week  ago 
that  I  should  now  be  such  an  object  of  avowed 
interest  to  Glencarron? 

Wednesday  night. 

My  father  is  summoned  away  to  the  death- 
bed of  a  distant  relation,  and  he  departa  at  day- 
break ;  his  return  is  uncertain.  My  mother 
says  he  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  Glen- 
carron's  visits  immediately;  therefore  I  am 
not  very  sorry  that  he  is  going ;  though  I  OMm, 
that,  after  what  passed  yesterday,  Mr.  Falco- 
ner ought,  as  an  honourable  man,  to  go  fur- 
ther, or  break  oflfall  intercourse  with  us. 
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Thursday. 
Mj  father  is  gone.    A  not&from  Glencarron 
to  say  that  he  will  drink  tea  with  us  this  after- 
noon.    My  mother  shakes  her  head  and  looks 
graye,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  let  him  come. 

Thursday  night. 
Little  did  I  ever  expect  to  pass  so  many 
happy  hours  again;  out  Lewis  Maclean's 
presence  did  not  add  to  Glencarron's  happi- 
ness. He  did  not,  however,  stay  long,  and 
his  evident  dejection  softened  the  laird's  heart 
towards  him,  for  he  bowed  kindly  when  he 
went  away.  Bessie  was  not  in  her  best  hu- 
mour, because  Dobbs,  whom  she  expected  to- 
day, was  not  returned ;  and  she  was  not  made 
more  amiable  by  Mr.  Falconer's  start  almost 
of  aversion  as  well  as  surprise,  when  on  ask- 
ing the  name  of  Bessie*s  intended,  she  an- 
swered, "  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  be  sure."  He  in- 
stantly put  his  hand  to  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
oat  a  disagreeable  image;  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  as  if  to  get  from  disagreeable 
thoughts;  then  folding  his  arms, sat  for  a  mo- 
ment in  evidently  painful  abstraction.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Dobbs  came  in ;  and  if 
he  was  disagreeable  while  professing  unsuc- 
eeaaful  love,  ne  was  infinitely  more  so  in  the 
expression  of  a  successful  one;  and  his 
'•  dears,"  and  his  "  foves,"  and  his  tender  leersy 
were  so  very  offensive^  that  it  was  quite  a 
relief  when  he  begged  Bessie  to  **  fetch  er 
shawl,  and  take  a  valk  with  him."  When 
she  re-appeared,  he  put  on  the  shawl,  or  rather 
patted  it  on  in  his  old  way ;  then  giving  her 
innumerable  little  pats  on  the  shoulder,  he 
stroked  it  complacently  along  her  back,  and  af- 
fectedly exclaimed, "  See  there  what  a  shape !" 
Even  Glencarron's  gravity  was  not  proof 
against  this ;  but  he  observed  in  a  low  voice 
to  me,  **  You  and  I,  Miss  Munro,  have  seen 
those  tender  pats  before."  '*  Ay,  and  I  have 
felt  them,  but  I  deny  the  compliment  to  my 
fine  shape ;  that  distinction  was  reserved  for 
the  fortunate  Bessie."  **  Unfortunate  Bessie, 
you  may  call  her ;  or  rather,  urUhinkine  Bes- 
sie. She  has  beauty,  sense  and  youth,  and 
could  have  married  any  day  better  than  she  is 
DOW  going  to  marry.  This  man  is  really  not 
nresentable  anywhere,  and  I  wonder  my  friend 
Munro's  native  feeling  of  what  is  right  can 
endure  him."  "  Her  choice  both  grieves  and 
surprises  me,  I  own,"  said  my  mother,  "  and 
I  do  think  the  child  might  have  done  better. 
Oh !  had  it  been  Mr.  Maclean  indeed !" 
**  Ay,  had  it  been  he !"  cried  Meggie,  sigh- 
ing. **Yes,"  said  I,  my  eyes  filling  with 
tears  as  I  spoke,  **  had  it  been  Mr.  Maclean, 
Bessie  would  have  been  a  happy  wife."  **  Mr. 
Maclean  seems  a  great  favourite  here,"  said 
Glencarron,  biting  his  lips  and  changing 
colour;  "he  must  be  a  happy  man."  "No, 
that  he  is  not;  would  to  heaven  he  were!" 
resumed  my  mother,  while  the  tears  trickled 
down  my  cheeks,  as  with  eyes  fixed  on  ya- 
_ 


cancy  I  followed  him  in  idea  to  his  home  afVer 
he  left  us  this  afternoon,  and  saw  him  indulg- 
ing in  solitude  the  fears  and  sadness  of  his 
conscious  heart ;  as  the  secret  of  my  attach- 
ment is  well  known  to  him.  "  What  do  you 
mean  1  What  can  you  mean  1"  said  Glencar- 
ron ;  "  Mr.  Maclean  unhappy  1  Yet  you  are 
weeping  for  him.  Miss  Munro."  "  But  that  is 
all  she  toiil  do  for  him,"  replied  Meggie, 
"  and  that  is  what  vexes  us,  for  he  has  deserved 
so  much  more."  "  Deserved  !  Deserved ! 
How  t"  "  O  Glencarron !"  cried  my  mother 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling,  "  had  you 
seen  Lewis  Maclean  as  I  saw  him,  kneeling 
and  praying  night  after  night  by  the  bed  of 
my  poor  child,  when  she  lay  quite  insensible, 
or  light-headed,  on  what  we  thought  her  bed 
of  death  ;  had  you  seen  him  and  heard  him  !" 
— Glencarron,  who  had  listened  to  her  with 
evident  agitation,  now  suddenly  left  the  room, 
but  came  back  composed,  and  gently  said, 
"  So  Maclean  was  a  great  comfort  to  you,  was 
he,  in  your  deep  affliction  1"  "  The  great«*t ; 
and  when  she  was  sensible,  but  could  not 
speak,  he  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  her; 
was  he  not  Madeline  1"  "He  was,"  I  re- 
plied, almost  inarticulate  with  tears.  "  God 
bless  him  !"  cried  Glencarron,  devoutly  clasp- 
ing his  hands.  "This  was  true  affection, 
laird  ;  was  it  not  1  for  all  the  while  it  broke 
his  heart  to  see  her  so  bad,  yet  be  would  stay, 
he  said,  though  he  should  die  for  it."  "And  yet," 
said  Meggie,  "yet  Madeline  will  not  marry 
him.  Is  not  that  very  ungrateful,  sirl" 
Glencarron  started,  and  hid  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  fialtered  out,  "  Very  ungrateful ; 
and  why  will  she  not  1"  "  Because  she  can- 
not love  him,  she  says;  but  I  tell  her  she  could 
if  she  would  but  try.  What  do  you  think, 
sir  1"  "  Not  as  you  do,"  he  answered  in  a 
broken  tone ;  "  /  have  not  found  the  heart  so 
easy  to  teach,  and  to  control ; — ^but  do  pray 
let  us  talk  of  something  else.'*  Nor  did  he 
at  all  recover  himself.  He  became  restless, 
absent,  unhappy;  but  he  was  kind,  most  kind. 
Still  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  went;  for  I 
wished  to  talk  him  over  with  Margaret ;  and 
to  think  upon  all  that  had  passed.  I  suspect 
my  night  will  be  a  much  quieter  one  than  his. 

Friday  morning. 
Long  before  his  usual  time  Mr.  Maclean 
called,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  uncom- 
monly flurried,  and  had  something  of  impor- 
tance to  disclose.  "See  there!'*  said  he, 
fthrowinff  down  a  letter,)  "I  received  that 
from  the  laird  this  morning."  Margaret  took 
it,  and  read  it  aloud ;  I  could  not  do  it.  It 
was,  I  think,  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  mv  wound, 
horse  exercise  is  forbidden  me ;  and  mrbidden, 
perhaps,  for  years.  In  the  mean  while  my 
Arabian,  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
admire,  is  learning  bad  tricks  in  the  stable  for 
the  want  of  sometliing  to  do ;  but  I  cannot 
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bear  to  sell  him,  as  he  was  the  gift  of  a  friend. 
1  have  however  no  scruple  against  giving  him 
to  a  friend.  Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  roe 
to  consider  you  as  such,  and  will  do  me  the 
favour  of  acceptin&f  him,  you  will  confer  plea- 
sure on  one  who  loves  your  virtues,  respects 
your  talents,  and  is. 

Yours  most  truly  and  faithfully, 

Evan  Frederick  Falconer." 

**  Well  done,  Evan  Frederick  Falconer !" 
cried  Meggie.  "  I  am  glad  of  this,"  observed 
my  mother.  '•  Dear  me,  how  civil  the  laird's 
grown !"  said  Bessie ;  **  he  is  not  always  so 
civil,  nor  to  you  either^  Maclean."  I  said 
nothing;  but  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
found  that  Maclean  wished  me  to  speak;  I 
therefore  made  an  effort,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant  to  write  in  return.  "  To  say  that  I 
reftist  the  offer,"  he  replied,  colouring  violent- 
ly;  "I  do  not  consider  the  laird  as  my  friend. 
Hq  has  not  always  been  civil  to  me ;  and  I 
cannot  submit  to  owe  an  obligation  to  a  man 
who  sometimes  scarcely  acknowledges  me  as 
an  acquaintance^  and  sometimes  presumes  to 
let  me  know  that  my  company  can  be  dispensed 
with,  I  will  be  the  slave  of  no  man^s  ca- 
prices, and  you  know.  Miss  Madeline,  that  I 
have  suffered  from  Mr.  Falconer's — "  ♦*  Well 
done ;  I  like  your  spirit^'''^  said  Bessie,  clap- 
ping him  on  toe  back,  *^  oh  !  that  was  so  like 
ray  dear  Mr.  Dobbs ;  he  would  have  said  just 
so."  I  thought  Maclean  did  not  look  pleased 
at  the  comparison ;  but  he  smiled,  and  went 
on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
laird's  kindness,  but  I  suspect  it  is  your  doing, 
ladies;  you  have  been  saying  something 
which  has  induced  him  to  send  me  a  peace- 
offering.  Is  it  not  sol"  '♦Were  thaf  the 
case,  is  it  not  your  duty  to  accept  it  1"  said  I. 
"No;  I  think  not."  "But  you  wrong  the 
laird,"  said  my  mother ;  **  it  is  no  peace-offer- 
ing. We  certainly  did  talk  of  our  obligations 
to  you,  dear  Lewis ;  and  of  Madeline's  obli- 
gations to  you;  and  oh!  that  you  had  but 
heard  him  utter  » God  bless  him !'  "  **  In- 
deed," cried  Margaret,  "  they  were  not  mere 
words  of  the  lips,  they  came  itomhis  soul; 
they  were  not  a  mere  ejaculation ;  they  were 
pronounced  with  lifted  eyes,  and  amounted  to 
a  fervent  prayer."  "  Indeed !"  cried  Maclean, 
his  own  eyes  fillinflr;  "  did  the  laird  bless  me 
indeed  1"  "  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  I  aha  ture  the 
gifl  of  the  horse  is  meant  as  the  real  tribute  of 
his  heart  to  your  virtues.  "  Then  I  do  think 
I  cannot  send  him  this  letter  i  what  think 
you  1"    I  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  obliged  by  your  offer  of  so  valu- 
able a  present,  and  flattered  by  the  language 
in  which  it  is  made;  but  you  must  excuse 
my  acceptinff  it.  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  owe  an  obligation  to  any  man  with  whom 
I  am  not  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  from  whom 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  uninterrupted 


marks  of  kindness  and  respect.    Believe  me, 
with  esteem,  Sir, 

•*  Your  obliged  servant, 
**  Lewis  Maclean." 

"What  a  proud  letter!"  cried  Margaret; 
•*  I  declare  you  are  full  as  proud  as  Glencar- 
ron."  "I  ought  to  be  prouder;  a  poor  man 
should  be  very  proud  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  his  superiors,  lest  they  trample  on 
him.  Well,  shall  I  send  the  letter  1"  "  Yes ; 
if  your  heart  will  let  you  after  that  *  God  bless 
you,'  Lewis,"  said  my  mother.  *'  Do  not 
send  it,  I  beg,"  cried  Margaret.  "  Send  it," 
said  Bessie,  "Mr.  Dobbs  would  send  it,!  am 
sure."  "But  what  says  Miss  Madeline!" 
"  Send  it  by  all  means'  "  Send  it !"  exclaimed 
my  mother ;  "  surely  you  cannot  mean  what 
you  say !"  "  Indeed  I  do."  "  Is  it  possible  1" 
cried  Margaret;  "I  thought  you  were  too 
much  the  laird's  friend  to  wish  him  to  feel 
such  pain  as  that  letter  will  give  him."  "  It 
is  because  I  am  his  friend,  that  I  wish  him  to 
feel  it ;  /  wish  him  to  learn,  that  the  wounds 
which  pride  and  petulance  inflict  are  not  to  be 
healed  immediately,  even  by  penitent  kind- 
ness and  attention ;  I  wish  him  to  feel,  Mar- 
garet, that  the  pride  of  conscious  virtue  and 
talent  is,  when  excited,  equal  to  that  of  birth 
and  situation ;  that  the  resentment,  which  self- 
respect  teaches,  is  not  to  be  drawn  on  and  drawn 
off  like  a  glove,  at  the  bidding  of  the  offender; 
and  God  grant  that  he  may  never  forget  the 
lesson  !"  "  How  deeply  interested  you  must 
be  in  the  laird's  improvement!"  said  Maclean 
in  a  faltering  tone;  "happy  man!  and  you 
wish  me  to  be  the  means  of  this  improvement 
Cruel  girl !  Oh  !  that  you  would  but  be  thus 
interested  in  my  welfare,  and  try  to  improve 
me  /"  "  I  cannot  improve  you  ;  I  declare  that 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  in  you  that 
amounts  to  a  fault."  "  Indeed !  Is  it  possible! 
And  yet^Oh,  Madeline !" 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  heard  such  gross  flattery 
in  my  life!"  said  Bessie;  "and  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself  so  to  flatter 
the  men.  It  would  serve  you  right  to  tell  the 
laird  what  you  have  said ;  and  then  I  am  sure 
he  would  keep  his  Arabian,  if  Lewis  Maclean 
wanted  it  ever  so  much.  But  here  comes  Mr. 
Dobbs;  how  amused  he  will  be  to  hear  how 
that  prude.  Miss  Madeline,  can  flatter  the 
men !  She  then  ran  out  to  meet  her  beloved, 
and  left  us  to  re-consider,  uninterruptcfd,  the 
subject  of  the  letter.  I  carried  my  point,  and 
it  was  sent ;  but  I  made  Maclean  promise  to 
let  me  see  Glencarron's  answer,  if  he  should 
think,  which  be  might  not  do,  that  it  required 
one ;  I  own  I  hope  that  he  unll  answer  it,  and 
that  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  be  assured  of 
the  fact ;  for  what  can  be  so  intensely  interest- 
ing to  an  attached  and  rightly  feeling  woman 
as  any  thing  that  marks  the  moral  delin- 
quency, or  moral  excellency  of  the  man  she 
loves  f 
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Friday  night. 
How  have  I  longed  for  this  moment  of  sur- 
roanding  stillness,  that  1  might  pour  out  my 
full  heart  on  this  paper,  the  confidant,  as  it 
were,  of  all  my  varying  emotions !  Glencar> 
ron  did  not  disappoint  my  expectations,  and 
Maclean  soon  brought  me  the  following  letter. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  caljed  a  proud  man,  but 
I  see  that  you  are  still  prouder,  and  I  respect 
your  feelings.  I  own  I  have  not  deserved  that 
you  should  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  my 
present ;  nor  will  I  presume  to  press  its  ac- 
ceptance upon  you ;  but  I  shall  try  by  a  series 
of  '  uninterrupted  attentions  and  kindness,*  to 
merit  your  friendship,  and  ^ive  myself  a  right 
to  ask  kindness  from  you  in  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  believe  me, 
"Dear  Sir, 

••  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
"  Evan  Frederick  Falconer." 

"  P.  S.  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  out  this 
morning,  but  my  first  call  shall  be  on  you." 

"  Shall  I  not,  should  I  not,"  said  Maclean 
with  great  hesitation,  "  should  I  not  call  on 
him  after  thisi"  "To  be  sure,"  cried  my 
mother  and  Margaret  at  once.  But  I  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  I  thought  I  could  not 
show  my  affectionate  gratitude  to  Maclean 
better  than  by  guarding  his  dtenity  from 
injury  to  the  uttermost  degree ;  and  as  he  was 
from  many  reasons  averse  to  go  to  Glencarron, 
my  opinion  had  its  weight  with  him.  Soon 
after  that  he  left  us,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to 
lament  that  indisposition  prevented  our  having 
any  chance  of  seeing  Glencarron  till  to-mor- 
row. But  we  saw  him  pass  in  his  chariot 
after  tea,  no  doubt  to  cp\\  on  Mr.  Maclean ;  we 
therefore  expected  he  would  at  least  stop  at 
our  door  as  he  returned,  and  were  disappointed. 
He  drove  rapidly  past ;  but,  after  kissing  his 
hand  to  us,  he  looked  out  till  he  could  see  us 
no  longer,  and  Margaret  said  he  looked  as  if, 
though  his  body  moved  on,  he  left  his  soul 
behind  him.  What  strong  expressions  that  girl 
uses!  especially  where  love  is  the  subject; 
but  her  heart  is  her  instructer^  and  she  cannot 
have  a  more  skilful  one.  It  is  odd,  however, 
that  he  did  not  ccdl.  He  returned  so  soon, 
that  I  conclude  he  did  not  find  Mr.  Maclean 
at  home.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  I  think  my  influence  over  Glen- 
carron would  be  strengthened  by  his  being 
with,  and  conversing  with,  a  man  who  so 
truly  loves  m^;  and,  in  the  second  place 
(indeed  I  should  have  said  in  the  first  place), 
association  with  such  a  man  as  Lewis  Mac- 
lean might  be  salutary  to  Mr.  Falconer;  I 
mean  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view ;  for  surely, 
no  woman  who  ever  seriously  and  truly  loved, 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
the  object  of  her  affection.  I  have  often 
wished  that  Mr.  Falconer  had  seemed  more 
absorbed  in  prayer  when  he  was  at  the  kirk. 
No  one  could  attend  more  to  the  sermon ;  but 


then  to  that,  one  listens  with  one's  headf  one 
joins  in  the  prayers  with  one's  heart.  This  is 
a  drawback  to  the  delight  1  should  otherwise 
feel  in  being  with  him  at  a  place  of  worship ; 
for  there,  I  own,  I  had  rather  meet  him  than 
any  where.  I  am  his  equal  there ;  and  the 
full  glow  of  my  aspiring  affection  is  no  longer 
chilled  by  the  consciousness  of  my  inferior 
rank  in  life,  nor  that  of  my  kneeling  family 
around ;  there  he  has  no  claims  above  us,  but 
what  superior  virtues,  if  he  has  them,  can 
bestow.  I  cannot  but  observe  how  much 
more  frequently  the  difference  in  our  situation 
occurs  to  me,  since  I  felt  convinced  that  he 
loved  me,  and  seemed  likely  to  give  way  to 
that  love.  When  he  seemed  to  be  swayed  by 
pride,  I  considered  it  nothing  but  the  empti- 
ness of  earthly  pride ;  but  now  that  I  fancy 
he  has  a  wish  to  run  counter  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  society,  and  the  pride  of  his 
family,  I  am  disposed  to  be  proud  for  him ; 
and  I  believe,  were  he  to  offer  me  his  hand,  I 
should,  for  his  sake,  refuse  him,  and  argue 
with  him  on  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  con- 
nexion. But  the  marriage  of  Dobbs  with 
Bessie  must  add  another  and  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  his  ever  marrying  me.  To  have 
such  a  man  authorized  to  call  him  brother! 
That  ever  Bessie  should  have  accepted  this 
man !  No :  were  I  the  wife  of  Glencarron,  I 
could  not  expect  that  he  would  associate  with 
this  branch  of  my  family.  Well ;  1  hope  he  will 
call  on  us  to-morrow,  /his  wife  indeed  !  As 
he  could  be  with  me  some  part  of  every  day, 
and  is  not,  but  can  pass  the  door  without 
stopping,  surely  I  have  no  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  ever  be  his  wife. 

Saturday  Morning. 
It  was  kind  in  Mr.  Maclean  to  return  his 
call  to-day;  but,  oh!  how  unkind  was  I  to 
blame  Glencarron  for  not  calling  here  yester- 
day !  He  had  reason  to  fear.  1  find,  that  his 
wound  was  likely  to  bleed  again,  and  he  hur- 
ried home  as  fast  as  he  could.  Lewis  seems 
much  pleased  with  his  visit  I  wonder  whe- 
ther they  talked  of  me. 

Saturday  Evening. 
Three  hours  did  he  pass  with  us  to-day; 
and  I  am  still  more  confirmed  in  my  own 
opinion  that  he  loves  me ;  but  surely  Meggie's 
affectionate  art  could  not  have  escaped  his 
penetration ;  I  did  not  think  she  could  have 
been  so  artful,  to  try  to  alarm  his  jealous  fears 
of  Maclean,  and  at  the  same  time  counteract 
them  again  so  skilfully.  "  Mr.  Maclean  was 
with  you  at  least  an  hour  to-day,  sir,"  said 
Margaret ;  "  1  hope  you  liked  him  still  better 
on  further  acquaintance."  "  1  did  ;  and  1  am 
very  sure  my  liking  will  increase  still  more, 
the  more  I  see  of  him."    "  So  I  tell  a  certain 

5>erson  that  her's  will."  "  But  liking  is  not 
(Wf,  Miss  Munro,"  he  replied  with  eagerness. 
"  No,  but  it  may  become  so  in  time,  especially 
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where,  as  ia  the  case  here,  the  lady  thinks  the 
grentleman  perfection  already."  "  Perfection — 
and  does  she  really  think  so!"  "Yes;  nay, 
more;  she  has  told  him  she  believes  him  to 
be  without  fault."  "Told  him  so!— she  told 
him  so !"  he  exclaimed,  in  trembling  emotion. 
"  Yes !  let  her  deny  it  if  she  can."  "  I  can- 
not deny  it,"  said  1,  blushing  deeply.  "  Happy 
man;  no  wonder  he  hopes  still,  and  looked 
so  haopy  to-day."  "  He  may  be  a  happy  man 
one  day,  and  will  be  so,  I  trust,"  answered 
Mar^ret,  "if  the  wishes  of  all  her  family 
can  influence  Madeline  to  her  good;  but  he 
has  no  recuon  to  be  happy  now.  "  Not  when 
she  has  told  him  he  is  perfection  in  her  eyes  1" 
"No;  for  what  woman  that  was  even  near 
loving  a  man,  could  utter  such  words  to  him 
as  these  1  Surely  it  looked  more  like  cold 
approbation  than  anything  warmer.  No ;  the 
admiration  which  a  woman  has  courage  to 
express  is  never  very  deep,  Glencarron.  Now 
I  think  that,  had  Madeline  told  Mr.  Maclean 
of  a  fault,  and  tried  to  correct  it  in  him,  he 
would  have  had  more  reason  to  be  happy,  and 
to  hope  too."  "  You  are  right,"  cried  he,  his 
countenance  brightening  as  he  spoke — while 
he  darted  a  meaning  and  delighted  glance  at 
me.  "Oh!  let  woman  alone  to  read  and 
detect  the  heart  of  woman ;  especially  if  that 
woman  be  in  love.  Miss  Munro.  Poor  Mac- 
lean !  I  envy  him  no  longer,  for  I  see  he  is 
not  beloved,''^  "  Not  yet;  but  he  may  be  soon, 
laird ;  for  perfection  is,  afler  all,  a  dangerous 
thing  to  contemplate  every  day,  especially  in 
a  handsome  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty, 
who  prays  and  preaches  so  finely,  and  loves 
one  as  his  own  soul ;  especially  also  to  Made- 
line, when  she  recollects  how  he  prayed  for 
her,  and  watched  by  her,  when — "  "  There, 
there — do  not  recall  that  period;  besides,  I 
have  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Maclean*8  per- 
fections and  his  clainu;  pray,  when  do  you 
expect  your  father  back  1"  "  In  three  days." 
"  Now  then  indulge  me  with  some  music,  and 
I  will  go."  We  both  sung,  and  I  played  to 
him ;  and  then,  with  a  thoughtful,  aostracted, 
yet  hurried  air,  he  departed. 

To-night,  by  my  mother's  desire,  I  took  on 
myself  the  task  of  reading;  and  as  the  win- 
dow was  quite  open,  and  the  air  still,  I  could 
hear  distinctly  the  foot  of  a  man  walking 
slowly  under  the  hedge  and  then  stop.  For  a 
moment  I  was  so  fluttered  that  I  felt  inclined 
to  stop  also,  but  I  conquered  myself  and  went 
on.  While  I  paused  to  find  one  particular 
hymn,  afler  I  had  finished  reading,  Meggie 
made  an  excuse  to  go  to  the  window,  and,  by 
a  look  she  gave  me,  I  was  sure  she  saw  him. 
I  think  I  never  sung  better,  or  with  more  de- 
votion. I  felt  that  I  was  bearing  his  prayers 
to  heaven  with  my  own;  and  I  sung  one 
hymn  more  than  usual,  and  should  have  gone 
on,  had  I  not  feared  that  the  night  air  would 
do  him  harm. 

Now,  to  take  a  turn  in  my  flower-garden, 


and  then  to  bed.  Hark!  Surely  I  heard 
some  one  walking  under  the  hedge  still !  Can 
it  be  he  1    I  must  discover. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

It  was  Glencarron ;  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  garden ;  he  only  gave  a  letter  into 
the  hand  of  Uie  trembling  Madeline,  conjuring 
her  to  keep  its  contents  wholly  to  herself;  to 
weigh  well  what  it  contained ;  and  to  remem 
her  that  on  her  answer  and  her  decision,  de- 
pended the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  life. 
Alas !  Madeline  felt  that  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  her  own  depended  on  it  also ;  and 
when  he  bade  her  farewell,  with  tottering 
steps  she  sought  her  own  apartment  again, 
and  broke  open  the  pages  which  contained 
her  fate. 

I  shall  now  give  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Falconer  to  Major  Cameron ;  and  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  two  letters  of  Major  Came- 
ron's to  Mr.  Falconer;  the  one  was  written 
soon  afler  he  lefl  Scotland,  the  other  recently 
received. 

"No,  Falconer — no;  I  never  wondered  at 
your  attachment;  on  the  contrary,  I  always 
felt  that  the  merit  of  the  object  justified  it; 
nay,  I  was  conscious  that  1  could  not  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  danger  of  seeing  and 
hearing  her  as  much  as.  you  did,  without  be- 
coming your  rival ;  and  I  might  have  given 
way  to  my  passion  with  more  propriety  than 
you  can  do ;  for  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  sister 
who  brought  me  up,  who  tenderly  nursed  my 
orphan  and  sickly  childhood  into  vigorous 
manhood,  and  whose  frail  health  and  now  en- 
dangered life  would  probably  fall  the  sacrifice 
of  what  she  must  consider  a  degrading  con- 
nexion, formed  by  a  brother  whom  she  loves 
with  even  maternal  tenderness.  Your  obli- 
gations to  Lady  Benlomen,  form  in  my  opinion, 
tlie  8ironi(eat  objection ;  the  others  are  of  little 
comparative  force.  *A  man  always  raises  a 
woman  to  his  own  rank  in  life,  and  Miss 
Munro's  education  has  fitted  her  to  adorn  the 
highest  station;  her  manners  are  even  as 
graceful  and  digrnified  as  those  of  Lady  Ben- 
lomen herself.  Nor  do  I  think  Miss  Munro 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  bur- 
then you  with  her  family,  and  insist  on  drag^ 
ging  some  of  them  about  with  her.  Still, 
whenever  you  are  at  Glencarron  she  would 
expect  to  have  intimate  association  with  them 
there;  and  if  she  did  not,  would  you  not  think 
her  less  amiable,  and  lose  some  of  your  esteem 
for  her  1 

"  It  is  my  advice  to  you,  therefore,  to  quit 
Glencarron  inatanlly,  before  this  admirable 
girl's  peace  is  utterly  destroyed  by  your  at- 
tentions, and  your  own  heart  lost  beyond  the 
fower  of  recall.  That  she  loves  you  already 
have  little  doubt;  but,  take  from  her  attach- 
ment the  fuel  of  hope,  and  it  will,  I  doubt  not, 
die  away  and  be  extinguished  in  absence. 
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This  is  a  justice,  an  immediate  justice,  which 
you  owe  to  Afr." 

In  his  last  letter,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

**  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  you  returned 
to  Glencarron  as  soon  as  you  heard  how  ill 
this  dear  girl  had  been,  how  dejected  she  still 
was,  and  that  love  for  yon  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  it ;  besides,  jealousy  of  the  new 
lover  was  another  inducement,  no  doubt;  and 
the  wish  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Lady 
Benlomen  to  address  another  woman.  But, 
my  dear  Falconer,  you  must  now  come  to  an 
immediate  decision.  You  must  either  marry 
the  woman  you  adore,  or  fly  from  her  again,  I 
still  say  fly  —  and  leave  her  to  marry  and  be 
^  happy  with  this  lover  in  a  sphere  of  life  more 
suited  to  her  birth ;  but  I  agree  with  you,  that 
it  might  not  be  any  great  hardship  to  Miss 
Munro  to  separate  her  from  her  family,  as  she 
lived  apart  from  them  so  many  years ;  and  that 
the  case  would  be  very  diflerent  had  she  never 
left  the  paternal  roof;  and  really  to  call  Dobbs 
brother  would  be  an  insupportable  misery. 
Now  you  are  so  convinced  she  loves  you  that 
her  health  has  suffered  on  your  account,  it 
mast  be  hard  to  resign  her — resign  a  woman 
who  loves  you,  as  you  firmly  believe,  for  your- 
self alone.  Well,  my  dear  fellow !  I  cannot 
advise  ^ou ;  though  I  must  say,  whatever  you 
do,  do  It  quickly,  for  the  sake  of  every  one,** 

The  following  was  Mr.  Falconer's  letter  to 
Madeline : 

"  I  hesitate  no  longer;  I  have  already  hesi- 
tated too  long,  dearest  and  loveliest  of  human 
beings ;  but,  while  I  was  certain  that  I  injured 
my  own  peace  only  by  indulging  myself  in 
your  society,  I  felt  at  liberty  to  remain  silent, 
and  even  to  fly  from  your  presence ;  but  now 
that  I  sometimes  fancy  my  attachment  is  re- 
turned, I  am  no  longer  free  to  go  or  stay  as  I 
¥ras  before,  and  I  even  feel  it  a  duty  which  I 
owe  both  to  you  and  to  myself  to  unload  my 
burthened  heart,  and  give  you  every  explana- 
tion possible  of  it,  and  of  my  conduct.  It 
was  my  intention  to  do  the  former  in  that  in- 
terview which  I  requested  of  you;  but  the 
next  morning  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
sister,  which,  aided  by  one  from  Major  Came- 
ron, made  me  resolve  to  forego  my  intention, 
to  fly  to  England,  and  separate  myself  from 
you  for  ever.  I  knew  that  I  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted my  honour  by  any  specific  declaration 
of  love,  and  I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  your 
heart  had  spoken  in  my  favour  so  forcibly  as 
to  injure  your  peace.  I  was  scarcely  on  the 
road,  however,  before  I  repented ;  but  when  I 
saw  my  sister,  and  found  that  any  agitation 
would  destroy  her,  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  my- 
self to  her  peace,  obey  her  implied  command, 
never  to  name  the  subject  of  my  love  to  her, 
and  determined  to  consider  my  hasty  *  God 
bless  thee*  as  a  final  adieu.  But  to  remain  in 
England  was  impossible ;  you  know  the  rest. 
But  oh !  you  do  not  know  what  agony  I  ex- 
perienced to  hear  at  my  return  from  abroad, 


and  while  I  was  languishing  on  a  sick  couch, 
that  you  had  been  at  the  point  of  death ;  and 
to  find,  from  the  insinuation  in  Macinnon's 
letter,  that  a  hopeless  attachment  was  said  to 
be  the  cause.  1  instantly  told  my, sister  that 
I  could  not,  would  not,  consent  to  address  the 
lady  whom  she  wished  me  to  marry,  and  soon 
after,  unknown  to  her,  I  setoff  for  Glencarron. 
Shall  ],  dare  I  own,  that  though  inexpressibly 
shocked  to  see  how  changed  you  were,  I  was 
gratified  also,  because  it  confirmed  Macinnon's 
suspicions  that  my  absence  had  been  instru- 
mental to  your  illness ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
emotion  which  my  unexpected  presence  oc- 
casioned you,  beheld  your  downcast,  con- 
scious eye,  and  the  varying  flush  of  emotion 
which  painted  your  pallid  cheek,  every  obstacle 
to  our  union  was  forgotten,  and  I  resolved  to 
disclose  my  passion,  and  ask  a  confession  of 
yours;  and  nothing  but  the  sad  accounts  I 
have  daily  received  of  my  sister's  health  could, 
since  my  return,  have  so  long  delayed  the  offer 
of  my  hand.  But  now  I  must  speak,  as  I  am 
forced  to  go  to  England  and  to  her  directly ; 
and  I  cannot,  earmoi  go  unless  I  previously 
call  you  mine.  Then,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
I  have  any  interest  in  that  dear  heart,  conde- 
scend to  approve  of  the  plan  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  propose  to  you,  forgive  its  presumption, 
and  by  acting  upon  it,  make  me  the  most 
grateful  of  men. 

**  As  my  beloved  sister  lies  again,  apparent- 
ly on  the  bed  of  death,  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
must  not  make  you  my  wife,  as  I  should  re- 
joice to  do,  in  the  face  of  men  and  of  the 
world  ;  but  deign  to  let  me  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  allowed  by  the  laws  of  ScoUand, 
and  let  me  make  you  mine  in  the  presence  of 
Qredible  witnesses,  till  I  can  lead  you  publicly 
to  the  altar,  and  make  my  happiness  my  pride. 
Macinnon  is  in  my  secret ;  he  was  in  my  fa- 
ther's secret  on  a  similar  occasion.  He  mar- 
ried, as  you  may  have  heard,  his  tutor's  daugh- 
ter, and  married  her  originally  as  I  wish  to 
marry  you,  and  Macinnon  was  sole  wiinete. 
He  is  willing  to  be  witness  now.  Consult  no 
one,  but  let  your  own  heart  be  your  adviser. 
Remember  that  you  can  answer  for  no  one's 
secresy  but  your  own,  and  should  our  bridal 
hours  be  clouded  over  by  the  death  of  my  sis- 
ter, which  they  might  be  were  the  intelligence 
of  our  marriage  to  reach  her  suddenly,  I  should 
never  know  comfort  more,  and  your  happiness 
would  vanish  with  mine. 

"  Remember  also  that  if  you  deny  me  what 
I  ask ;  if  you  will  not  be  mine  on  such  terms, 
I  will  hasten  to  England,  again  leave  it  to 
join  in  foreign  service,  in  hopes  that  some  ball, 
more  friendly  than  the  last,  will  stretoh  me  on 
the  bed  of  honour,  and  deliver  me  from  the 
torments  of  a  hopeless  passion. 

'*  Madeline,  I  cannot,  will  not  live  without 
you.  Therefore  take  care  how  you  refuse  me. 
The  account  of  Lady  Benlomen  is  better  to- 
day, consequently  I  can  give  you  two  days  to 
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decide,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  but  in  the  mean 
while  pra^tlet  me  receive  one  line  in  answer. 
You  can  inclose  it  in  one  of  the  books  which 
I  lent  you,  and  I  will  call  to-morrow. 

**  Once  more  I  say  consult  nothing  but  your 
heart.  Evah  Frederick  Falconer.'' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various 
emotions  which  tore  the  heart  of  Madeline 
while  she  read  this  letter;  but  triumphant  at 
first  over  every  other  feeling  was  the  dear 
certainty  that  Glencarron  loved  her,  wish- 
ed to  pass  his  life  with  her,  and  make  her  his 
for  ever.  But  how  was  he  to  do  this!  Not 
in  the  face  of  the  world ;  not  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  and  her  relations ;  but,  uncheer- 
ed  by  a  parent's  blessing,  unsupported  by  a 
sister's  presence,  she  was  to  steal  clandes- 
tinely, and  not  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
into  marriage,  and  take  the  most  important 
step  in  life  m  suspicious  secresy ! 

It  was  some  hours  before  Madeline  could 
retire  to  her  bed ;  nor  then  till  she  had  a  little 
unloaded  her  burthened  heart  by  writing  to 
Glencarron ;  and  thus  she  replied  to  him : — 

"  *  Consult  my  heart !'  Alas !  I  am  but  too 
ready  to  do  so;  but  I  had  rather  consult  my 
judgment;  and  that  commands  me  to  reject 
your  proposal.  Still,  I  will  do  nothing  rashly ; 
but  will  not  ultimately  decide  till  the  two  days 
have  elapsed. 

"  Oh  that  you  could  set  me  the  example  of 
parting  for  ever  with  firmness !  as  we  cannot 
oe  united  with  propriety. 

Madeline  Munro.'* 

This  note  Madeline  inclosed  in  the  book,  as 
directed,  and  with  a  beating  heart  she  awaited 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  it  at  her  next 
meeting  with  Glencarron.  That  meeting  took 
place  at  the  kirk ;  and  the  first  glance  that  the 
lovers  exchanged  carried  hope  and  happiness 
to  the  bosom  of  each. 

Glencarron  walked  home  with  Mrs.  Munro 
and  her  daughters,  and  unasked  followed  them 
into  the  house. 

Sure,  now,  that  he  was  beloved,  he  was  not 
impatient  to  read  the  note ;  for  he  thought  that 
she  who  had  regarded  him  with  such  tell-tale 
eyes  of  fondness  could  not  refuse  to  grant  the 
suit  he  had  preferred  to  her;  he  therefore  lin- 
gered near  her  chair  anxiously  watching  for 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  alone ;  but  find- 
ing that  none  was  likely  to  offer,  he  put  the 
book  in  his  pocket  and  departed. 

He  appeared  a^in  at  the  kirk  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  looked  restless  and  unhappy,  and 
sometimes  reproachfully  at  Madeline.  Mrs. 
Munro  informed  him  that  she  expected  a  visit 
from  William  and  Richard  the  next  day. 
**  Then  I  insist  on  it,"  replied  he,  "  that  you 
all  come  to  Glencarron  on  Tuesday  to  spend 
the  day.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be 
at  home ;  but  whether  I  be  or  not,  be  sure  to 
oome."  The  mother,  fearfijl  that  Munro  would 


not  like  they  should  visit  the  laird  without 
him,  or  even  at  all,  told  him  she  would  con- 
sider of  it,  and  send  her  answer. 

I  shall  omit  that  part  of  the  journal  which 
contains  what  I  have  narrated. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Since  I  gave  you  an  account  of  Mr.  Falco- 
ner's letter  avowing  his  love,  my  mind  has 
been  in  such  a  confused  state,  and  my  nerves 
so  fluttered,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  jour- 
nalize. What  shall  I  do  1  How  shall  I  de- 
termine 1  In  the  mean  while  I  dare  not  go  to 
his  house,  I  dare  not  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  pleading  his  suit ;  and  there  I  am  sure  he 
would  contrive  one.  Besides,  my  father  would 
disapprove  of  my  going.  However,  the  rest 
of  the  family  may  go,  and  I  stay  at  home. 
Yet  that  would  be  very  mortifying  to  Glencar- 
ron. But  he  said  he  might  not  be  at  home. 
Were  I  sure  he  was  to  be  absent,  I  would  ven- 
ture. 

Sunday  night. 

So !  a  note  from  Glencarron  to  tell  us  he 
shall  not  be  at  home  till  late  to-morrow ;  there- 
fore he  trusts  that  I  shall  oblige  him  by  doing 
the  honours  of  Glencarron  to  my  brothers  and 
Mr.  Meredith ;  but  he  regrets  that,  as  he  ex- 
pects to  go  to  England  on  Wednesday,  he  is 
obliged  to  invite  company  when  he  shall  not 
be  there  till  late,  if  then,  to  entertain  them. 
Now  then  I  may  go,  without  risk  of  a  /e/c-d- 
tete  with  him,  or  fear  of  displeasing  my  father ; 
I  am  glad  he  is  not  to  be  there.  Still  it  must 
be,  nay  ought  to  be  business  of  a  very  press- 
ing nature  indeed  to  (Sake  him  from  home  when 
he  has  invited  company,  especially  his  inferi" 
(ira,  and  /  one  of  the  guests  too.  Yet  I  can- 
not doubt  hit  lave, 

Alas!  I  am  very  wretched.  My  heart  dic- 
tates one  line  of  proceeding,  and  my  judgment, 
my  sense  of  duty,  another.  To  marry,  un- 
known to  my  parents!  to  allow  myself  to  be 
smuggled  into  a  family  that  will  despise  me ! 
Yet  this  latter  consideration  weighs  with  roe 
very  little;  a  sister  is  not  a  mother;  there- 
fore her  right  to  be  consulted  is  comparatively 
little;  and  Glencarron  is  not  a  very  youne 
man:  therefore  he  is  not  likely  to  repent  of 
such  a  step  after  he  has  taken  it ;  because  his 
affection  is  not  a  caprice  de  la  jeunesse:*  nor 
can  I  fear  that  he  would  ever  forbid  me  to  as- 
sociate with  my  parents  and  my  own  family. 
I  know  he  admires  to  see  our  family  harmo- 
ny ;  and  I  really  believe  that,  though  he  will 
never  probably  associate  with  Dobbs,  he  will 
in  other  respects  consider  my  relations  as  much 
as  I  wish;  his  inviting  Richard  and  William 
to  Glencarron  is  a  proof  of  this.  But  then 
the  secresy !  No,  no ;  I  never  can  be  his  on 
such  terms. 

Monday  morning. 

What  a  letter  have  I  just  received  from  my 


*  A  caprice  of  youth. 
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father !  I  must  transcribe  it,  that  I  may  re- 
member it  still  more,  and  engrave  its  contents 
on  my  heart.  O  Glencarron!  thy  fate  and 
mine  are  sealed  by  it  for  ever ! 

"1  am  prevented  coming  home,  my  dear 
girl,  as  soon  as  I  intended,  which  I  the  more 
regret,  because  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  there  just 
now;  the  shepherd  should  not  desert  his  fold 
when  one  of  his  sheep  is  in  danger.  Not  that 
the  laird  is  a  wolf,  Maddie,  I  do  not  say  that; 
but  he  is  a  far  more  dangerous  thing,  a  hand- 
some, agreeable,  elegant  gentleman,  and  loves 
thee  dearly,  child,  as  1  verily  believe;  there- 
fore no  wonder  thou  lovest  him  dearly  too. 
Still  I  cannot  wish  thee  to  marry  him,  even 
though  he  may  desire  it.  And  because  why, 
— O  Madeline,  I  am  but  a  poor  scribe;  but  I 
trust  that  He  who  gave  me  a  father's  heart 
will  inspire  that  heart  when  I  treat  of  a  sub- 
ject most  near  and  dear  to  a  parent,  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness  here  and  perhaps  hereafter ;  for 
who  knows  how  being  a  great  lady  might  cor- 
rupt thee  ?  Madeline,  though  thou  didst  not 
live  with  us,  we  adways  loved  thee ;  always 
looked  towards  thee  with  longine  love ;  and 
considered  thee  as  some  persons  do  a  deposite 
of  money  in  the  bank,  a  treasure  they  have  to 
draw  upon  some  day  or  other,  pleasant  to  think 
upon,  and  know  &iat  they  possess,  though 
they  never  see  it,  and  have  not  the  use  of  it. 
But  then  the  Irwins  died,  and  thou  camest 
back  to  us,  Madeline,  in  all  thy  beauty,  and 
virtue,  and  filial  piety,  and  the  treasure  became 
ours,  and  we  had  the  use  of  it ;  and  oh !  so 
dear  is  it  become,  that  I  know  not  how  we 
shall  ever  part  with  it  again.  But  then  pa- 
rents know  that  they  must  part  with  a  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  wife;  and  it  would  be  very  aelfish 
not  to  wish  to  part  with  her.  Ay,  but  they  may 
hope  she  will  marry  so  as  they  will  not  en- 
tirely lose  her.  They  may  very  reasonably,  I 
take  it,  for  her  sake,  and  their  sake,  wish  her 
not  to  marry  so  high  as  to  be  lifted  quite  above 
themj  and  raised  quite  above  herself  t  because 
why, — those  who  love  her  will  lose  her,  and 
those  she  goes  amongst  will  look  down  upon 
her.  O  my  dear  child  !  if  thou  marry  est  the 
laird,  his  proud  sister,  who,  as  I  have  been 
told,  scarcely  thinks  the  ground  grood  enough 
for  her  to  tread  upon,  will  scorn  and  frown 
thee  dead ;  and  tyrannize  over  thee  even  more 
than  she  does  over  her  brother ;  and  thou,  of 
gentle  nature,  wilt  droop  under  her  injustice, 
yield,  and  die.  Yes,  Maddie,. and  then  thou 
wilt  pine  and  pine  after  thy  poor  father  and 
mother,  and  wish  to  see  them  and  go  to  them, 
but  in  vain.  And  •  Oh  !'  thou  wilt  say  in  thy 
proud  castle  far  north,  where  the  laird,  when 
ne  is  really  a  lord,  will  in  all  likelihood  reside, 
*  Oh  !  for  my  ain  dear  cottage  on  the  bum  side, 
and  my  ain  dear  mother  to  love  and  to  nurse 
me !'  But  she  will  be  far  away,  Madeline ! 
and  so  much  the  better ;  for  we  shall  not  see 
thee  expire ;  but  thou  wilt  wish  for  us,  Mad- 
die !  and  yet  thy  last  breath  will  flit  among 


strangers !  And  shouldst  thou  live  and  forget 
us,  why  that  would  be  hard  too ;  1)ut  not  so 
hard  if  thou  be'st  happy.  But  wouldst  thou 
be  sol  Could  Glencarron's  love,  supposing 
it  to  last,  make  thee  amends  for  giving  up  thy 
parents  and  thy  kindred  1  Thou  hast  a  loving 
heart,  Madeline  ;  and  could  it  confine  its  love 
to  one?  or,  say  thou  hast  children,  wouldst 
thou  not  think,  while  thou  lovedst  and  fondled 
them,  how  thy  own  poor  father  and  mother 
loved  and  fondled  thee,  and  how  they  must 
miss  thee ;  and  then  would  not  thy  happiness 
be  clouded  over,  my  child  ?  And  suppose  the 
laird  was  kind,  and  received  us  at  his  house; 
couldst  thou  like  to  have  leave  to  see  thy  pa- 
rents considered  as  a  perpetual  obligation  and 
favour?  And  what  should  the  like  of  us  do 
m  thy  fine  castle  1  Could  we  be  happy  there  1 
Could  I  do,  and  talk,  and  be  there  in  the  in- 
dependence becoming  a  man,  Madeline  1  No, 
never;  thou  mightest  receive  mc;  but  I 
wculd  not  come  to  thee;  and  then  wouldst 
thou  be  quite  happy  1  I  irow  not.  Weigh 
then  the  matter  well  before  thou  consentest  to 
marry  the  laird,  should  he  propose  to  thee; 
and  I  think  he  will;  for  he  now  fancies, 
doubtless,  he  cannot  be  happy  without  thee ; 
and  the  like  of  him  always  indulge  their  fan- 
cies without  looking  forward.  Yet  Glencar- 
ron has  shown  that  he  does  reflect,  for  he  tore 
himself  away  from  thee,  Maddie;  and  though 
some  blamed,  I  respected  him  for  it.  But 
take  this  to  thy  heart  however,  darling;  if 
thou  dost  marry  the  laird,  and  leave  thy  pa- 
rents and  kindred,  and  even  forget  them,  we 
cannot  blame  or  reproach  thee,  Maddie;  for 
we  first  left  thee  f  that  is,  we  gave  thee  to  the 
care  of  strangers ;  we  consented  to  part  with 
our  child  for  love  of  gold ;  and  we  deserve 
punishment.  We  showed  a  wicked  distrust 
of  providence.  What  though  we  had  many 
children,  and  might  have  more,  ought  we  not 
to  have  remembered  that  he  who  fee^s  the  ra- 
vens would  feed  them  1  But  thou  didst  come 
back  to  us,  and  thou  didst  love  us  still ;  which 
was  more  than  we  deserved;  however,  we 
have  had  part  of  our  punishment  already. 
We  had  allowed  one  sister  to  be  sot  up  above 
the  rest,  and  the  jealousy  Bessie  feels  of  thy 
education  and  superiority  has  begun  our  pun- 
ishment ;  where  it  will  end  I  know  not ;  but 
whatever  it  be,  I  feel  that  we  deserve  it. 

"  Now,  dearest,  let  me  draw  a  contrary  pic- 
ture, and  paint  thee  as  the  belovted  wife  of 
Lewis  Maclean.  Oh  !  it  were  sweet  indeed 
to  see  thee  morning  and  afternoon  every  sab- 
bath coming  to  kirk  with  thy  husband  the  min- 
ister ;  and  while  we  hear  Maclean  expounding 
the  word  of  God,  or  praying  till  every  soul  of 
us  was  drawn  towards  heaven.  And  then,  O 
my  honest  pride !  to  think,  while  I  listened 
and  admired,  and  saw  others  do  so,  'This 
man  is  my  son-in-law !'  He,  the  man  who 
turns  many  to  righteousness ;  he,  greater  in 
my  eyes,  because  the  humble  agent  of  the 
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Moat  High.  And  then,  Madeline,  to  be  able 
to  go  to  thy  house,  always  sare  of  a  welcome ; 
able  to  throw  up  my  weary  legs  across  thy 
neat  chairs ;  to  say  what  I  please ;  do  what  I 
please;  eat  and  drink  what  I  please;  to  have 
thy  bairns,  perhaps,  climbing  up  my  knees, 
playing  with  my  silver  locks,  and  eager  to 
please  and  to  cherish  roe ;  for  they  have  been 
told  grandfather  is  somebodt/y  and  they  must 
pay  him  all  reverence.  But  this,  I  own,  is 
mere  selfish  indulgence,  and  ought  not  to 
avail  me  any  thing ;  but  to  think  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  for  thee,  IVJadeline,  to  receive  the 
daily  bread  of  life  from  the  lips  of  love  !  thy 
love  considered  an  honour  and  a  blessing,  not 
a  disgrace ;  thy  family  cherished  and  respect- 
ed ;  and  then  to  close  with  duteous,  uninter- 
rupted fondness  the  eyes  of  thy  parents  in 
death ;  after  having,  with  thy  excellent  hus- 
band, made  them  supremely  happy  in  life. 
Would  not  all  this  be  true  happiness,  Made- 
line? And  this  could  not  fail  to  be  thine  if 
thou  wert  married  in  thy  own  station,  and 
marped  to  Lewis  Maclean!  I  can  say  no 
more,  my  own  dear  child,  but  God  bless  and 
advise  thee !" 

Ay,  but  I  do  not  love  Lewis  Maclean,  and 
I  do  love  Mr.  Falconer.  However,  if  I  can- 
not marry  the  former,  I  can  at  least  not  marry 
the  latter,  and  even  should  I  sink  under  the 
struggle  I  will  not  marry  him  afler  this  letter. 
No;  1  could  not  resign  my  parents  and  my 
family  without  anguish  of  mind,  even  though 
sure  that  Mr.  Falconer's  love  would  never 
grow  cold,  and  his  sister  not  despise  me. 
True,  if  he,  in  despair,  should  join  the  army 
again,  and  fall  in  battle,  I  should  grieve,  and 
perhaps  die  broken-hearted ;  but  what  would 
that  signify  1  Yes  ;  I  will  indeed  resigpn  Glen- 
carron  and  stay  with  my  parents ;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  shrink  from  the  idea  of  marryinff  Lewis 
Maclean.  My  dear  father !  a  poor  scribe  dost 
thou  call  thyself?  At  least  thou  art  eloquent 
enough  to  reach  the  heart  of  thy  daughter. 
But  O  that  I  could  avoid  seeing  Glencarron 
again !  since  I  mu8t  refuse  and  give  him  up 
for  ever. 

I  see  Bessie  is  offended  because  she  did  not 
hear  all  my  father's  letter ;  but  I  could  not  let 
her  see  what  he  said  concerning  my  marrying 
the  laird ;  she  was  welcome  to  hear  the  rest. 
I  see  her  jealousy  makes  her  fear,  not  desire, 
my  union  with  him.  She  could  not  bear  to 
see  me  so  elevated,  though  the  family  would 
be  raised  by  it.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Irwin  say, 
that  this  sort  of  jealousy  was  a  stronger  pas- 
sion even  than  hatred,  especially  in  women ; 
and  that  sisters  were  often  jealous  of  the  su- 
periority of  a  sister,  aunts  of  nieces,  cousins 
of  cousins,  and  even  parents  of  children ;  in 
short,  that  most  persons  are  desirous  of  being 
of  consequence  in  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  eminence  of  one  member  of  a 
family  is  oflen  wonnword  to  the  feelings  of 
the  rest.    But  what  a  digression !  Well,  I  am 


glad  I  can  at  all  get  away  from  the  deep  sor- 
rows of  my  soul.     0  Glencarron ! 

A  book  from  Mr.  Falconer  containing  this 
note : — **  I  met  your  sister  Bessie  just  now, 
dearest  of  women,  and  she  told  me,  not  as  a 
mark  of  favour,  but  on  purpose  to  torment  me, 
I  believe,  that  you  have  received  a  letter  from 
your  father,  setting  the  reason  for  your  marry- 
ing Mr.  Maclean  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  compliance ! 
Can  this  be  ?  Do  you  then  love  him  and  not 
me  ?  If  this  be  wA  so,  you  cannot,  will  not, 
dare  not  go  to  the  altar  with  him.  You  cafH 
not  perjure  yourself  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and 
give  your  hand  to  one  man  when  your  heart 
IS  another'* s.  But  do  you  love  me  ?  O  Made- 
line, if  you  do  not  love  n^e,  what  will  become 
of  me !  and  if  you  love  me,  and  will  not  be 
mine  as  I  request  you  to  be  till  I  can  acknow- 
ledge you  as  my  wife  in  the  face  of  every  one, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rush  into  battle 
and  die  in  the  field  of  glory.  Yes,  Madeline, 
I  confess  you  will  have  made  a  hero,  but  you 
will  have  destroyed  the  tenderest  and  most 
faithful  of  lovers;  therefore /Mtiwe  ere  you  de- 
termine." 

Afler  this  note,  which  has  shaken  all  my 
resolution,  I  dare  not  venture  to  Glencarron 
were  I  not  assured  that  he  would  not  be  there. 
Would  that  my  father  were  returned !     Were 
he  by  to  support  my  fainting  resolution,  all 
would  be  well.    My  mother's  heart,  I  see, 
would  incline  to  favour  the  suit  of  Glencarron. 
She  is  fonder  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  life  than  my  father  is;  besides,  she  feels 
herself  nearer  the  laird.     She  kno^s  herself 
to  be  well  descended,  and  remembers  that  Gror 
hams  have  intermarried  with  Falconers  before 
now.   And  then  she  sees  that  the  laird  admires 
her,  and  his  admiration  is  of  so  much  more 
weight  than  that  of  poor  Maclean.   She  would 
be  full  as  sorry  to  lose  me  as  my  father  would 
be,  but  she  does  not  admit  for  one  moment  the  | 
possibility  of  my  being  lost  to  her.    She  is 
concious  of  her  sweet  and  gentle  manners,  I 
which  make  her  at  home  in  any  society,  and  \ 
therefore  fears  not  disdain;   but  my  father  i 
knows  himself,  and  feels  that  he  should  be 
out  of  his  place  in  the  castle  of  a  nobleman.  |. 
Ought  I  to  let  this  feeling  of  his  outweigh  all  i 
consideration  for  Glencarron's  love  and  mine  ? 
Surely  not,  if  this  were  the  only  thing  to  be  | 
considered ;  but  alas !  there  were  many  other 
truths  in  his  powerful  statement,  and  duty  and 
prudence  say,  '*  Marry  not  with  Glencanon."  , 
Well  then,  let  me  gaze  once  more  on  the , 
scenes  which  call  him  lord ;  let  me  once  more 
behold  that  picture  of  him  in  his  early  youth  ; ' 
let  me  visit  again  that  conservatory  ;  where  I  j 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  such  as  my  heart , 
then   foreboded    I    should   never  experience , 
again ;  and  then  I  will  pen  the  fatal  letter, 
and  drive  him  hence«-'^  may  be  to  return  to  , 
Glencarron  no  more."    But  if  I  think  thati 
way,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go.    William 
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and  Margaret,  happy  beingrg !  are  walkin?  arm 
and  arm  before  my  window.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  she  has  her  lover  to  engross  her  atten- 
tion, else  her  affectionate  eye  would  discover 
that  I  had  a  secret.  Oh,  grief  to  think  I  have 
a  secret  which  I  must  keep  from  that  dear 
girl! 

Tuesday  morning. 

No  smoke  in  the  chimneys.  Then  he  is 
eeriainiy  not  returned,  for  there  is  a  chilling 
mist  abroad,  and  ht  cannot  bear  cold ;  I  shall 
go  with  perfect  security.  We  are  to  dine  very 
early,  and  spend  a  long  day  in  the  grounds ; 
those  grounds  of  which  1  may,  if  I  choose,  be 
the  mistress.  Surely  it  was  very  artful  in  Mr. 
Falconer  to  entice  me  to  Glencarron,  knowing 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  and  how  much  1 
delight  in  it.  It  was  one  way  certainly  to 
carry  his  point.  Yet  no,  I  wrong  myself; 
were  the  Glencarron  possessions  mine,  and 
his  the  cottage  by  the  bum-side,  I  should  feel 
attracted  to  the  cottage,  and  for  him  should 
willingly  resign  the  mansion.  0  my  beloved 
friend  and  monitress !  what  would  1  not  give 
to  have  you  here  at  this  the  most  awful  period 
of  my  life !  You,  and  you  alone,  could  give 
me  an  impartial  judgment,  and  on  your  opin- 
ion alone  could  1  implicitly  rely.  I  know  not 
why,  but  1  feel  very  disiruslful  of  this  visit  to 
Glencarron. 

Midnight. 

At  length  I  am  alone ;  and  all  around  me  is 
silent  as  the  grave.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  aleep.  Shall  I  ever  know  true  and  balmy 
sleep  again  1  Perhaps  never.  Yet  this  is 
childish  nonsense ;  has  not  love  its  pleasures 
as  well  as  its  pains  1  And  why  should  I  look 
forward  to  its  pains  only  1  Why  doubt  the 
fondness,  the  fidelity,  and  the  honour  of  Glen- 
carron 1  Well  might  I  dread  my  visit ;  but  I 
will,  if  I  can,  be  minute  and  regular  in  my 
detail. 

The  noon  shone  forth  in  splendour  though 
the  morning  was  misty,  and  every  heart  but 
mine  was  light  as  we  walked  to  Glencarron. 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  him ;  still  I  had  taken 
unusual  pains  with  my  dress ;  and  Richard, 
when  he  saw  me,  said  with  an  arch  smile, 
"  Why  thou  lookest  like  a  bride,  Madeline !" 
Poor  fellow!  he  had  touched  on  a  painful 
string,  and  he  tenderly  kissed  away  the  tears 
which  his  observation  occasioned.  '*  Remem- 
ber thou  art  to  do  the  honours,'*^  said  he,  when 
we  reached  Glencarron;  and  again  a  cold 
something  seemed  to  shoot  into  my  heart, 
when  I  thought  of  my  doing  the  honours  there. 
But  for  the  recollection  of  my  father's  letter, 
I  felt  that  the  idea  would  have  made  my  bo- 
som beat  with  pleasure,  and  not  pain ;  for  the 
laird  had  now  said  to  me  what  his  friend  had 
said  for  him, 

"  The  fields,  their  master,  aU,  my  fair,  are  thine.*' 

We  reached  the  park  at  two,  and  went  into 
the  house  at  three ;  but  the  collation,  we  found. 
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was  not  to  be  served  up  till  four,  and  was  to 
be  in  the  dining-parlour ;  in  the  meanwhile 
we  had  fruit  and  refreshments  in  the  conser- 
vatory. We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house, 
where  I  expected  to  see  Macinnon,  and  per- 
haps his  wife,  when  a  servant  came  to  tell  me 
that  Mrs.  Macinnon  was  too  ill  to  come  and 
speak  to  me,  but  that  she  wished  me  to  come 
and  speak  to  her.  I  instantly  followed  the 
servant,  but  Macinnon  met  me  in  the  hall  and 
said  he  would  conduct  me  to  her.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  did  not  lead  me  towards  his  own 
apartment,  and  on  my  asking  the  reason  why, 
he  said  she  was  not  there ;  and  soon  after  he 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  library,  and  I  saw 
her  lying  on  the  laird's  sofa.  She  received 
me  kindly,  and  tried  to  rise  on  my  entrance, 
but  I  forbade  her,  as  I  found  she  spoke  with 
diiBculty  and  was  really  ill.  While  I  was 
talking  with  her,  I  observed  that  both  she  and 
Macinnon  frequently  looked  towards  the  door 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  I  also  observed 
that  they  seemed  absent  and  uncomfortable. 
At  length  all  was  explained;  for  that  door 
opened,  and  Glencarron  himself  appeared. 
My  limbs  trembled  under  me  as  I  rose  to  bid 
him  welcome,  and  I  sunk  back  again  on  my 
seat,  my  eyes  half-closed,  and  the  sickness  of 
death  in  my  heart.  When  I  looked  up,  I  found 
myself  alone  with  him.  ^*  Madeline,"  said 
he,  grasping  my  hand  wildly,  "  we  never  part 
again  till  this  hand  is  pledged  to  me  in  mar- 
riage; Macinnon  and  his  wife  shall  witness 
the  binding  words,  for  1  cannot,  will  not  quit 
Scotland  to-morrow,  without  being  assured 
that  thou  never,  never  canst  be  another's. 
Foolish  girl !  why  dost  thou  draw  back  1  Why 
hesitate  1  When  affection  speaks  in  thy  look, 
Madeline,  and  trembles  in  thy  frame,  why  wilt 
thou  thus  delay  insuring  niy  happiness  and 
thy  ownl"  '*I  cannot,  I  dare  not;  my  poor 
father  forbids;  I — "  "But  what  says  thy 
heart,  Madeline?"  I  was  silent,  and  over- 
whelmed with  contending  emotions;  among 
which,  1  own,  love  was  predominant.  In  a 
few  moments  his  soothings  and  protestations 
won  me  to  composure ;  he  recalled  the  Macin- 
nons;  the  necessary  and  binding  words  were 
mutually  spoken ;  I  felt  myself  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  Glencarron,  and  hailed  by  him  as 
his  wife,  his  own  Madeline;  I  heard  myself 
blessed  by  the  witnesses,  and  called  their  own 
dear  lady;  and  I  fainted  in  the  arms  of  my 
husband  !  I  was  scarcely  recovered  when  we 
heard  Richard's  voice  calling  me,  and  Glen- 
carron had  only  time  to  disappear  again  before 
Richard  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  leave 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Macinnon. 
He  was  admitted ;  but  never  can  I  describe 
my  sensations  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  when 
1  remembered  what  he  said ;  '*  Why  you  look 
like  a  bride,  Madeline  !"  And  now  I  was  a 
bride !  But  a  bride  in  secret,  a  bride  unblessed 
by  her  parents,  and,  what  was  worse,  a  bride 
against  the  will  and  wishes  of  one  of  them ! 
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'*  She  is  ill/'  cried  he,  running;  and  taking  me 
in  his  arms.  **  O  my  dearest  sister,  what  has 
happened]  what  is  the  matter  with  theel" 
Tliey  told  him  I  had  had  a  fainting  fit.  "  Yes 
yes,"  said  he,  **  I  see  how  it  is,  we  walked 
too  fast  for  thee ;"  and  while  he  laid  my  head 
on  his  bosom,  1  wept  for  some  minates  and 
then  was  able  to  recover  and  exert  myself. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  now,  on  pretence  of  her  in- 
creased indisposition,  begged  to  be  led  into 
her  own  room,  and  I  followed  her.  There  her 
representations  reconciled  me  to  the  step  into 
which  I  had  been  betrayed;  for  they  proved 
how  tenderly  Glencarron  loved  me ;  and  I  felt 
that  when  he  heard  all  the  circumstances,  my 
father  himself  would  own  I  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.  Nor  was  it  long  before  I 
was  able  to  return  to  my  family.  I  had 
charged  Richard  not  to  mention  my  indisposi- 
tion, and  I  was  soon  able  to  rouse  myself  in 
some  measure  by  seeing  Glencarron  en^r  the 
room — his  riding-dress  exchanged  for  that  of 
a  bridegroom,  as  1  thought;  his  cheek  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  triumph.  How 
warmly  he  shook  hands  with  Richard  and 
William !  Having  saluted  my  mother  and 
Margaret,  (Bessie  would  not  come,  as  Dobbs 
was  not  invited,)  he  saluted  me,  and  his  lips 
dwelt  so  long  upon  my  cheek  that  I  feared  it 
would  l^e  observed.  His  evident  happiness 
at  length  imparted  itself  to  me,  for  was  I  not 
the  cause  of  it  1  and  could  I  be  otherwise  than 
happy  1  But  I  could  not  look  up — I  could 
not  look  at  him.  At  four  oVlock  he  gave 
Margaret*8  hand  to  her  lover,  and  taking  my 
mother  and  me  under  his  arm,  he  led  us  into 
the  dining-room,  where,  to  our  great  surprise, 
a  re^lar  dinner  was  prepared,  and  seated  us 
on  either  side  of  him.  **  This  is  our  wedding 
dinner,  Madeline,"  whispered  he.  "  We  want 
no  one  here,"  he  added  aloud,  *'  but  my  good 
friend  Munro;  and  on  this  day,  which  circum- 
stances have  rendered  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
I  grieve  that  there  should  be  any  drawback  to 
my  pleasure ;  but  come,  let  us  drink  his  health 
in  bumpers  of  Champagne."  My  head  seem- 
ed to  turn  round  as  he  uttered  this,  the  sick- 
ness of  my  heart  returned,  and  I  burst  into 
tears.  What  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
self-upbraiding  now  agitated  me  by  turns, 
while  the  mother  whose  protecting  love  and 
authority  I  had  so  recently  been  prevailed 
upon  to  forego  and  disregard,  and  the  hus- 
band, for  whose  dear  sake  I  had  thrown  off  a 
daughter's  duty,  hung  over  me  with  anxious 
fondness,  and  offered  remedies  to  my  frame 
which  were  needed  by  my  mind  alone !  But 
I  soon  recovered  apparent  composure  at  least ; 
though  it  was  nearly  overset  again,  when  on 
Richard's  telling  tales  of  my  previous  indis- 
position, and  declaring  that  I  should  not  walk 
home,  Gleuncarron  eagerly  exclaimed,  **  Walk 
home  !  No  indeed;  my  carriage  is  at  her  com- 
mand, and  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
her    service."     He    then,  too    regardless    I 


thought  of  appearances,  consistent  with  his 
desire  of  secresy,  whispered  in  my  ear,  **  My 
life,  my  love,  be  composed,  nor  let  me  suspect 
that  this,  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  is  the 
most  unhappy  of  yours  !"  During  this  time 
I  saw  my  mother,  Margaret  and  Richard,  ex- 
change meaning  and  delighted  glances ;  and 
when  I  thought  what  joy  it  would  be  to  me  to 
turn  their  exulting  hopes  into  triumphant  cer- 
tainty, I  felt  grieved  and  oppressed  beyond 
measure  to  reflect  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
gratify  my  feelings  and  theirs;  and  that  I  had 
now  parted  with  my  freedom  of  action  for 
ever,  and  incurred  duties  at  variance  with 
those  which  I  owed  to  them.  Still,  when  I 
heard  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Glencarron, 
made  more  touching  than  ever  by  the  feeling 
of  successful  love;  when  I  felt  my  arm  fondly 
pressed  to  his  side  as  we  walked  along  those 
oeautiful  scenes,  which  now  I  might  consider 
as  my  own ;  and  when  I  saw  his  expressive 
eyes  beholding  me  with  grateful  and  satisfied 
tenderness,  I  could  not  but  own  that  my  re- 
grets and  my  dejection  had  little  real  founda- 
tion, and  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into  being 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  women.  During 
the  course  of  our  walk,  Glencarron  contrived 
to  make  my  mother  forego  her  hold  of  his  arm, 
and  to  lead  me  unseen  by  the  rest  of  the. party 
into  a  more  sequestered  path.  *^  I  could  not 
bear  to  bid  you  a  last  adieu  in  company,  my 
beloved,"  said  he,  "nor  to  let  you  depart 
without  renewing  and  calling  on  God  again  to 
witness  my  vows  of  love  and  of  eternal  fidel- 
ity. O  Madeline !  how  happy  you  have  made 
me !  I  shall  now  go  to  England  without  fear 
of  finding  you  on  my  return  the  betrothed  of 
Maclean." 

I  shall  not  recall  my  answer;  I  thought  it 
cold;  but  it  filled  him  with  rapturous  joy,  and 
he  said  he  could  not  require  a  kinder.  He 
then  urged  me  to  write  to  him  const^intly,  and 
told  me  Macinnon  would  convey  my  letters  to 
him,  and  his  to  me,  assuring  me  that  he  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  return 
to  Scotland,  were  it  only  for  a  few  days.  He 
then  conjured  me  to  tell  him  whether  I  con- 
sidered the  ceremony  which  had  just  passed 
between  us  as  a  binding  one;  whether  I  did 
not  think  that  both  Macinnon  and  his  wife 
were  virtuous  and  honourable  persons;  and 
whether  1  did  not  believe  myself  as  certainly 
his  lawful  wife  as  if  the  minister  had  given 
his  benediction  to  our  union  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  prevailed 
on  myself  to  answer  **  Yes,  as  lawfully  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  but  not  as 
solemnly,  nor  as  satisfactorily.^^  **  But  you 
cannot  believe  that  disgrace,  dishonour,  can 
through  such  a  union  ever  attach  to  your  fair 
fame?"  "Oh,  no!— never,"  I  replied.  "You 
know  that  you  can  now  never  marry  any  other 
man  during  my  life,  nor  1  during  yours  any 
other  woman.  Then  you  are  my  own !"  he 
cried,  clasping  me  to  his  heart,  "  and  as  much 
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to  as  you  will  be  when  I  am  enabled  to  make 
you  mine  in  a  more  public  manner,  and  as  I 
would  now  make  you  mine  were  it  possible 
for  you  to  leave  home  unsuspected  and  un- 
questioned for  the  purpose."  **  You  are  my 
husband,"  I  replied  solemnly,  and  with  as 
steady  a  voice  as  I  could  assume,  **  and  God 
grant  that  our  union  may  be  a  happy  one, 
thougfh  consenting  and  approving  hearts  have 
not  blessed  it !"  **  But  they  aA«//  bless  it,  my 
beloved,''  he  cried  ;  "and  now  farewell  till  1 
return.  It  is  agony  to  part  with  you ;  but 
how  much  more  agony  should  I  have  expe- 
rienced had  I  not  made  you  mine  before  my 
departure!  The  thought  that  nothing  but 
death  can  separate  us  now  enables  me  to  tear 
myself  from  you." 

He  then  put  a  ring  on  my  finger.  "  With 
this  ring,"  said  he,  "  my  father  re-married  my 
angel  mother,  when  circumstances  allowed 
him  to  lead  her  to  the  altar ;  and  with  this 
ring  I  will  wed  thee,  my  beloved,  who  art 
alone  worthy  to  wear  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
let  it  be  another  bond  of  union  between  us."  I 
kissed  it  as  I  took  it  off  again  to  conceal  it, 
and  felt  more  assured  and  more  happy,  for 
being  possessed  of  it.  How  soothing  were 
now  the  tears  that  I  shed  on  his  bosom,  as  he 
held  me  in  a  last  embrace,  and  called  me  by 
every  cndearinff  name  that  the  most  devoted 
tenderness  could  dictate!  But,  lest  our  ab- 
sence should  expose  me  to  troublesome  in- 
terrogatories, he  now  led  me  rapidly  forward 
to  a  path  which  opened  on  the  lawn,  where 
my  sister  and  William,  and  Richard,  were 
dancing  reels  to  their  own  singing ;  while  my 
mother,  pensively  leaning  on  her  hand,  was 
seeming  to  look  at  the  children  who  were 
present,  but  in  reality  thinking  of  her  whom 
she  beheld  not;  and  so  lost  was  she  in  reverie, 
that  we  were  close  to  her  before  she  saw  us. 
She  started  violently  when  Glencarron  spoke 
to  her,  and  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  cheek, 
from  the  consciousness  no  doubt  of  what  w2ls 
then  occupying  her  thoughts.  •*  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,"  said  she,  "for  the  air  is 
growing  cold,  and  it  were  best  for  Madeline, 
who  is  not  well,  poor  thing,  to  be  going  home 
now."  '*  I  agree  with  you,"  cried  he,  "  and 
I  shall  order  the  carriage  directly."  It  was 
soon  at  the  door;  Glencarron  wrung  my  hand 
as  he  nearly  lifled  me  into  it,  for  I  trembled 
with  almost  inconceivable  agitation ;  and  af- 
ter I  had  bidden  him  adieu  with  my  eyes  only, 
for  to  speak  was  impossible,  the  carriage  drove 
on,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  mother's 
shoulder,  I  gave  way  to  an  even  convulsive 
burst  of  tears;  while  Margaret  grasped  my 
hand  in  hers,  and  conjured  me  to  tell  her  what 
agitated  me  thus.  Alas !  how  it  increased  my 
agitation  to  know  that  I  could  not  tell  her ! 

"  However,"  she  added,  **  it  is  silly  in  me 
to  ask  that  question  ;  for  I  ought  to  know  by 
myself;  Glencarron  is  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  that  is  the  reason."  ^ 


"But,  my  dear  child,  that  is  not  al ;  you 
cried  in  his  presence;  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  see  you  do  »o, 
if  you  had  been  crying  for  his  departure.  Fy, 
Margaret!  your  sister  could  not  have  been  so 
indelicate ;  for  the  laird  is  not  her  betrothed 
lover,  you  know."  "Is  he  noti"  replied 
Margaret,  in  an  arch  tone.  "  To  be  sure  not," 
replied  my  mother;  "if  he  were,  do  you  think 
Madeline  would  not  have  told  us  so  V  (Oh, 
what  a  pang  then  shot  through  my  heart!) 
"  Well,  if  he  is  not,  he  ought  to  be  by  this 
time,"  said  Margaret;  "I  am  sure  he  dotes 
upon  her ;  and  of  what  she  feels  for  Arm,  poor 
dear,  she  has  given  only  too  many  proofs.  I 
am  glad,  however,  my  father  was  not  with  us; 
I  am  very  certain  he  would  not  have  been 
pleased  to  see  Madeline  so  unhappy."  "1 
was  not  unhappy,  Margaret,"  cried  I,  makings 
a  great  effort  to  speak,  "  I  was  only  foolishly 
overcome,  and  I  conjure  you,  and  you,  dearest 
mother,  not  to  tell  my  father  how  weakly  and 
ridiculously  I  behaved."  "  Nor  of  your  long 
We-4'tete  with  the  laird,  he!  Maddiel"  — 
"  Long !  it  was  a  very  short  one,  surely." 
"  You  thought  so,  I  dare  say ;  hxifwe  did  not ; 
did  we,  mother  ?  I  was  so  glad  Bessie  was 
not  there,  for  she  would  have  told  Dobbs,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it ; 
but  we  will  tell  nobody  —  will  we,  mother  1" 
"No;  not  if  Madeline  desires  it;  still,  you 
know  I  always  tell  your  father  every  thing; 
and  he  will  ask  me  so  many  questions,  and  I 
dare  say  disapprove  the  visit."  "Oh,  mo- 
ther," cried  I,  "  I  entreat  you  to  make  him 
understand,  and  feel,  that  when  we  went  to 
Glencarron  we  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Fal- 
coner. Tell  him  that,  and  then  I  think  he  will 
excuse  and  forgive  all  the  impropriety,  all  the 
faults,  that  he  would  otherwise  most 'justly 
condemn."  ^^  All  the  impropriety  —  all  the 
faults!  what  do  you  mean,  my  dearl"  I 
could  not  explain  my  meaning;  and  I  was 
sorry  I  said  so  much ;  but  I  hoped,  I  trusted, 
that  when  my  father  should  know  that  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  Glencarron,  and  was  there- 
fore betrayed  into  this  clandestine  union,  and 
a  union  disagreeable  to  him,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  clandestine,  he  would  not  blame  me  se- 
verely when  the  truth  should  at  last  be  told 
him,  but  consider  any  breach  of  filial  duty  as 
the  result  of  circumstances. 

Bessie  was  at  the  door  when  we  arrived. 
"  So !"  said  she  with  her  most  spiteful  tone 
and  manner,  "  come  home  in  the  laird's  car- 
riage, I  declare!  Now  Miss  Madeline  is 
pleased,  I  hope;  come  quite  in  iiyle^  as  Mr. 
Dobbs  says.'*  I  did  not  answer  her,  but  ran 
into  my  own  room  ;  where,  having  bolted  my- 
self in,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifled  up  to 
my  Creator  a  heart  full  of  such  mingled,  con- 
trary, and  overwhelming  sensations  as  I  never 
before  experienced.  I  had  left  that  chamber 
full  of  desponding  love,  but  of  submissive 
duty  ;  I  returned  to  it  the  wife  of  him  whom 
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1  bad  resolved  to  resign  for  ever  when  I  quit- 
ted it,, and  love  not  desponding  but  triumph- 
ant, while  duty,  alas !  was  trampled  upon.  It 
was  hours  before  I  was  able  to  hold  my  pen, 
and  unburthen  my  heart  thus.  O  my  beloved 
friend !  would  thou  wert  here  to  give  me  ab- 
solution! I  will  try  to  sleep;  but  I  fear  it  is 
impossible.  Glencarron  goes  to-morrow,  and 
my  father  returns  on  Thursday.  How  1  dread 
seeing  him!  dear  deceived  being!  Could  I 
ever  think  \  should  live  to  deceive  my  father! 
Yet  I  must  do  so  —  must  live  a  lie  to  my  pa- 
rents. Horrible !  but  perhaps  it  will  only  be 
for  a  short  time.  Alas !  more  horrible  still !  I 
have  dared  to  imagine,  and  I  fear  to  anticipate 
with  pleasure,  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature, 
and  she  the  sister  of  my  husband ! 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1814. 
The  full  date  to  this  day !  the  first  on  which 
I  rose  with  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Falconer.  But  can  it  be  1  Surely 
it  is  all  a  dream!  Oh,  no!  —  it  is  not;  for  I 
hold  the  precious  ring  in  my  hand !  What 
shall  I  do  with  iti  Oh  !  I  will  put  a  ribbon 
through  it  sind  wear  it  in  my  bosom.  It  is  not 
five  o'clock  yet ;  but  I  could  not  help  rising. 
The  mornings  are  chilly;  he  has  not  been 
well ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  fire ;  there- 
fore I  wish  to  watch  for  the  smoke  as  tMuo/, — 
the  last  smoke  I  shall  see  for  many  months, 
perhaps.  My  dear  friend,  were  I  not  sure  you 
had  been  in  love,  and  know  that  love  patiently 
and  happily  feeds  on  and  picks  up  the  minu- 
test food,  I  should  fear  that  you  would  be  very 
tired  of  my  eternal  chimneys  and  their  speak- 
ing smoke;  but,  should  this  journal  ever  meet 
your  view,  the  recollection  of  the  weakness 
of  your  own  heart  will  teach  you  indulgence 
to  that  of  mine. — There  it  is !  The  wind  is 
rather  high,  I  see,  and  blows  the  blue  vapour 
in  graceful  festoons  adown  the  now  invisible 
building.  I  am  sorry  the  wind  blows  so 
strong  and  cold ;  for  though  Glencarron's 
cheek  was  no  longer  pale  yesterday,  our  wed' 
ding-day^  and  though  his  eye  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  I  fear  he  is  far  from  well,  and  he 
has  to  go  a  long  journey  at  six.  But  I  hope 
he  is  not  really  unwell,  though  certainly  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  look  to-day  so  well  and  ani- 
mated as  he  did  yesterday,  as  he  leaves  Scot^ 
land  to-day.  I  wish  now  that  he  had  resolved  to 
go  past  our  door;  but,  as  he  never  usually  quits 
Glencarron  for  England  this  way,  though  he 
always  returns  by  it,  we  thought  he  had  oetter 
not  do  it  now.  Vet  the  wisdom  of  this  self- 
denial  in  us  was  very  little  and  of  trifling  con- 
sequence afler  all ;  and  I  feel  the  privation  is 
to  me  a  severe  one.  I  might  have  seen  him 
for  a  moment;  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 
I  have  been  walking  round  the  garden ;  Glen- 
carron is  right ;  it  looks  prettier  to  have  the 
hedge  high  and  thick ;  for  now  no  one  from 
the  road  can  see  me  walking  in  it.  I  will  not 
have  it  cut  down  again.    I  used  to  like  to  see 


people  and  horses  pass,  especially  Glencarron 
on  his  Arabian ;  but  now  that  horse  exercise 
is  forbidden  him,  and  that  I  cannot  see  him 
as  I  used  to  do,  1  would  rather  see  no  one  as 
I  sit  at  my  window  or  walk  in  my  garden  to 
ruminate  on  him.  I  once  said,  I  remember, 
that  seeing  objects  pass  relieved  the  **  monotony 
of  my  existence ;"  but  now  there  is  no  mono' 
tony  to  relieve ;  or  rather  there  is  nothing  but 
monotony  of  the  dearest  kind ;  that  of  impas- 
sioned love.  I  see  one  object  alone ;  but  that 
is  the  possessor  of  my  heart,  and  now  the 
plightea  husband  of  my  affections !  Him,  too, 
whom  I  fancied  lost;  but  whom  I  have  found 
again,  and  found  for  ever !  The  smoke  grows 
fainter  and  fainter;  no  doubt  then  he  has  left 
the  apartment,  and  is  on  the  point  of  going. 
A  few  short  moments  and  it  will  cease  en- 
tirely, and  all  will  be  dead  to  me  at  Glen- 
carron. 

My  heart  grows  cold  at  the  thought.  Yes, 
*tis  so.  It  is  visible  no  longer;  ajid  he,  no 
doubt,  is  gone!  Well,  I  shall  see  nothing 
that  tells  of  him  and  his  existence  now,  till 
Macinnon  brings  me  a  letter  from  him.  I 
wonder  how  soon  that  will  be. — Hark !  I  hear 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  at  a  distance.  If  he 
has  altered  his  plan,  and  it  should  be  he ! 

It  was,  it  was !  and  seeing  me  at  the  door 
he  stopped ;  and  oh !  those  parting  words, 
those  parting  looks,  that  parting  pressure  of 
my  hand,  are  precious  indeed  to  my  soul  !  and 
no  one  was  by.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
resist  his  desire  of  looking  once  more  at  the 
house  which  contained  me ;  not  expecting  the 
joy  of  seeing  me. 

He  little  suspects  why  I  rose  so  early ;  the 
secret  of  the  smoke  is  only  known  to  me  yet; 
but  perhaps  I  may  reveal  it  to  him  some  time 
or  other,  for  I  think  it  would  give  him  plea- 
sure. He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  my  mo- 
ther came  down  stairs,  and  soon  after  her  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Her  countenance  was 
grave;  the  rest  looked  full  of  arch  meanings, 
except  Bessie,  and  she  looked  full  of  spiteful 
ones.  I  was  convinced,  therefore,  that  they 
were  aware  of  Glencarron's  stopping  at  the 
door ;  and  I  thought  it  best  to  begin  the  sub- 
ject first.  "If  you  had  been  down  a  little 
sooner,"  said  I,  "  you  would  have  seen  the 
laird."  **  /would  not  give  a  jnn  to  see  him," 
cried  Bessie ;  "  but  you,  I  suppose,  were  up 
on  purpose."  **  So  far  from  it,  I  meekly  re- 
plied, "that  I  could  scarcely  get  to  the  door 
soon  enough  to  see  him."  "  1  think  it  was 
very  forward  in  you  to  go  to  the  door  at  all," 
answered  the  saucy  girl.  "  Bessie,"  cried 
my  mother,  "  when  1  think  your  sister  wrong, 
1  shall  rebuke  her;  but  I  will  not  allow  you 
to  do  it;  and  instead  of  it  I  would  advise  you 
to  imitaU  her."  Richard  seeing  she  was 
about  to  make  a  pert  reply,  caught  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  ran  with  her  into  the  garden, 
much  to  my  relief.  My  mother  then  oegged 
me  to  go  with  her  into  my  room ;  and,  to  my 
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great  sorroanr,  I  found  that  she  disapproved  my 
ffoing  to  the  door  to  bid  the  laird  farewell. 
She,  too,  thought  it  forward.  What  an  agony 
it  was  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  say,  **  he  is  my 
husband  !"  but  I  was  forced  to  bear  the  impu- 
tation of  forwardness,  and  I  trembled  lest  my 
father  should  he^r  of  my  rashness ;  but  she 
said  she  should  lay  her  express  commands  on 
Bessie  not  to  tell  either  Dobbs  or  her  father. 
It  was  some  relief  to  me  to  find  that  the  iovers^ 
and  Richard,  also,  saw  no  harm  in  what  I  had 
done ;  and  Margaret  said  she  should  certainly 
have  done  the  same.  No  doubt;  but  that  did 
not  prove  that  I  was  right,  as  far  as  appear^ 
ances  went.  Still,  I  cannot  regret  that  I  saw 
him. 

Wednesday  night. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  settle  to  any  thing 
all  day ;  but  having  found  a  Book  of  Roads, 
which  was  sent  by  mistake  with  my  books 
from  Burford  Park,  I  have  been  following  him 
from  stage  to  stage.  Now  I  hope  he  is  retired 
to  rest.  1  then  will  try  to  rest  also.  Perhaps  I 
shall  dream  of  him.  How  differently  I  feel  since 
I  became  his  own !  I  now  no  longer  hesitate 
to  express  while  I  write  all  the  tenderness  of 
my  heart ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  feeling  suf- 
ficiently fond  of  him.  Yet  there  is  no  fear  of 
that  either.  Still  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall 
dare  reveal  the  excess  of  my  love  to  him. 

To-morrow  my  father  returns.  How  I  dread 
seeing  him! 

Thursday  morning. 

No  sleep  till  day-light;  so  I  slept  very  late ; 
and  could  not  rise,  as  I  meant  to  do,  when  I 
thought  he  would  rise.  He  is  some  miles  on 
his  journey  by  this  time.  Mv  first  look,  as 
usual,  on  rising  was  towards  Glencarron.  But 
with  what  different  eyes  do  I  now  behold  it 
since  I  became  its  mistress !  How  I  wish  I 
could  see  more  of  the  building!  Patience, 
Madeline !  I  hear  my  father's  voice.  I  must 
lay  by  my  pen,  and  school  my  heart  to  enable 
me  to  meet  him  without  agitation. 

Thursday  noon. 

Had  my  father  received  me  with  any  thing 
like  sternness,  I  could  have  borne  the  meeting 
with  tolerable  composure ;  but  there  was  such 
unwonted  softness  and  tenderness  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  that  as  I  rushed  forward  to  his 
embrace,  I  sobbed  convulsively  in  his  arms^ 
and  when  he  released  me  from  them,  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room. 

When  we  assembled  at  the  breakfast-table, 
he  looked  round  upon  us  with  tears  of  affec- 
tion tremblin]^  in  his  eyes,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  being  returned  to  his  ovm  dear  cir- 
cle. **  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  come  two  days 
sooner,"  said  Bessie,  *•  to  have  gone  to  the 
frolic  at  the  laird's."  *'  How !  have  any  of 
you  been  there  in  my  absence?"  cried  he, 
turning  to  ray  mother,  with  rather  a  stern  air. 
**  Yes,  indeed  have  we,  Donald ;  the  laird  was 
80  pressing,  and  wished  William  and  Richard 
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so  much  to  see  the  grounds,  that,  as  he  was 
not  to  be  there  himself,  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  going."  "Oh!  he  was  not 
there  himself,  theni"  he  replied,  his  counte- 
nance recovering  its  complacency.  **  Oh !  but 
he  was  there  at  last ;  but  not  at  first ;  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  at  home,  and  sent  a  note  to 
say  so."  "And  yet  he  was!  W^ell,  had  I 
been  here,  William  and  Richard  might  have 
gone;  but  the  rest  should  have  stayed  at 
home."  "  Madeline  was  very  desirous  not  to 
go."  "  Well,  as  she  was  so  wise,  it  is  a  pity 
her  wish  was  not  complied  with."  "But 
then,  father.  Miss  Madeline  would  not  have 
had  the  grandeur  of  coming  home  in  the  laird's 
carriage."  "  And  did  she  1"  "  Yes,  my  dear, 
she  was  very  unwell  at  Glencarron,  and  could 
not  walk."  "  So  ill,  that  she  fainted  once," 
added  Richard;  "but  I  forgot  that  I  promised 
not  to  tell."  " Poor  thing!  poor  thing !"  said 
my  father,  kindly  taking  my  hand.  "  My 
child,  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  again.  I  see 
I  am  a  better  guardian  of  thee  than  thy  mo- 
ther. Where  is  the  laird  now  1"  "  Gone  to 
England  again."  "  Indeed  !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  start  of  surprise;  "and  when  does  he 
return  1"  "  When  Lady  Benlomen  is  better," 
Then,  afler  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Have  you 
seen  much  of  the  laird  since  I  have  been 
gone  1"  "  0  dear,  yes !  I  believe,"  said  Bes- 
sie, "  he  was  here  every  day,**  "  That  is  not 
true,"  said  my  mother,  "for  one  day  he  was 
too  ill  to  call,  and  one  day  he  was  absent;  nor 
did  he  call  on  the  Sunday." 

"  So  this  was  Bessy's  every  day,  was  it  1 
For  shame,  girl !  inaccuracy  is  near  akin  to 
lying ;  and  I  hate  to  hear  it !"  Bessie  put  up 
her  lip  very  saucily,  and  said,  "  The  laird  paid 
such  long  visits  when  he  came,  that  to  her  the 
time  was  so  tedious^  it  was  easy  for  her  to  mis- 
take, and  think  he  came  every  day." 

"  I  suspect  thou  wert  not  invited  to  Glen- 
carron, thou  seemest  so  spiteful  against  the 
laird,  girl."  "  Yes  indeed,  I  was ;  but  Mr. 
Dobbs  was  not,  so  I  would  not  go."  "  1  do 
not  like  thee  worse  for  that,"  said  my  father, 
smiling;  "and  you  should  betimes  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  visit  where  your  husband  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  invited."  "And  who 
wants  to  visit  the  laird  t"  she  angrily  exclaim- 
ed ;  "  not  Mr.  Dobbs,  I  assure  you.  He  has 
visited  and  can  visit  greater  people  than  Glen- 
carron any  day ;  there  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
Mr.  Deputy  this,  that,  and  t'other ;  and  Mr. 
Dobbs  may  be  a  councilman  in  London  great 
city  whenever  he  likes ;  and  though  the  laird 
is  such  a  great  to-do  here,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says^ 
he  is  nobody  in  Lunnun."  "  Leave  the  room, 
girl,  this  moment,"  cried  my  father  sternly, 
"  and  let  me  not  see  thee  again  till  that  face 
of  passion  is  cool,  and  that  high  voice  restored 
to  its  natural  key.  Bessie!  Bessie!  where 
didst  thou  get  that  sad  temper  of  thine  1" 
Bessie  angrily  arose,  muttering  that  her  tem- 
per was  as  good  as  other  people's  tempers, 
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and  quitted  the  room ;  as  she  passed  Richard, 
he  held  up  his  hand  at  her,  and  shook  his  head 
significantly;  which  provoked  her  so  much 
that  she  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  face ;  but  she 
had  better  have  been  quiet,  for  my  father  fol- 
lowed her,  and  locked  her  into  her  room  for 
some  hours ;  declaring^,  that,  unless  she  was 
penitent,  and  promised  to  amend,  he  would 
advise  DMs^  as  a  friend,  not  to  marry  her. 
The  terror  of  being  exposed  to  him  had  its  ef- 
fect at  last,  and  she  became  penitent,  and  was 
forgiven. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  my  father 
asked  me  privately  whether  I  had  pondered 
over  the  contents  of  his  letter.  **  I  have  in- 
deed.'' '*  And  what  is  the  result  1  Is  it  fa- 
vourable to  my  wishes  1"  '*  My  dearest  fa- 
ther," was  my  evasive  reply,  "do  not  forget 
that  I  love,  dearly  love  Mr.  Falconier ;  how 
then  can  I  marry  another  man?"  "True, 
very  true ;  but  if  the  laird  proposes  to  thee, 
must  thee,  dare  thee  marry  him,  Madeline  V 
*'If  I  love  him,  must  I  not  wish  to  marry 
himi"  "True  agfain;  well,  well,  my  child, 
God  direct  thee  for  the  best,  and  thou  shalt 
have  thy  poor  father's  prayers."  He  then 
changed  the  conversation,  and  I  was  glad  to 
have  escaped  so  well.  Still  I  was  grieved  to 
make  so  equivocal  a  return  to  his  manly  sin- 
cerity, and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  look  him  in  the 
face  as  I  used  to  do. 

Surely  I  hear  Mr.  Macinnon's  voice.  How 
my  heart  beats !  I  shall  now  hear  some  news 
of  Glencarron. 

Thursday  night. 

He  broug^ht  me  a  letter  from  him,  written 
till  the  very  moment  of  his  departure;  and 
such  a  letter !  but  sacred  be  its  contents ! 
sacred  to  the  eyes  of  love  alone !  I  verily 
believe  I  shall  read  nothing  else  till  his  next 
letter  arrives.  He  requires  me  to  answer  it 
by  to-morrow's  post.  How  I  loner  for  bed- 
time !  for  then  I  can  write  to  him  uninterrupted 
and  unsuspected.  He  tells  me,  too,  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  one  letter  to  begin  another. 
How  delightfully  I  shall  be  employed  daring 
his  absence !  But  if  Macinnon  calls  so  un- 
usually often,  I  am  afraid  my  father  will  sus- 
pect something.  I  must,  I  fear,  get  him  to 
meet  me  sometimes  when  I  go  to  visit  the 
little  school  which  Mr.  Maclean  and  I  have 
established. 

How  glad  I  am  poor  Mr.  Maclean  was  not 
at  Glencarron  the  other  day  !  It  would  have 
grieved  me  to  think  that  I  had  put  an  im- 
moveable bar  between  him  and  me;  which, 
could  he  have  suspected  it,  would  have  wholly 
clouded  over  his  enjoyment;  and  who  knows 
but  he  might  have  suspected  iti  for  what  so 
clear-sighted  as  the  eye  of  a  lover  1 — and  Glen- 
carron's  expression  was  so  triumphant ! 

Friday  night. 
What  with  reading  and  poring  over  Glen- 
canron's  letter,  writing  my  answer,  and  begin- 


ning another  directly,  as  he  requested  mc  to 
do,  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  journal 
will  make  but  a  slow  progress.  In  the  mean- 
while I  am  conscious  that  both  my  parents 
observe  my  countenance  with  looks  resem- 
bling surprise ;  for  they  see  that  I  look  like 
one  who  has  Peaprit  preoccupe,*  whatever  I 
say  or  do ;  and  yet  that  I  am  neither  anxious 
nor  unhappy.  Margfaret,  too,  who,  now  Wil- 
liam and  Hichard  are  gone  again,  is  desirous 
of  being  often  with  me,  is  impatient  of  my 
evident  absence  of  mind ;  and,  though  she  be- 
lieves our  situations  are  similar,  she  feels  she 
knows  not  what  of  uncongenial ity  in  our  feel- 
ings and  manner.  I  wonder  that  I  am  so 
happy ;  but  the  certainty  of  his  being  mine 
sheds  such  a  repose  over  my  whole  existence, 
that  even  the  painful  concealment  to  which  I 
am  obliged  is  forgotten.  Yes,  there  is  no 
agony  like  that  of  losing  the  beloved  object, 
whether  by  death  or  falsehood. 

Saturday  night. 
It  is  right  that  Mrs.  Macinnon  should  call 
for  the  letter  next  time ;  but  I  wish  they  would 
not  both  treat  me  with  such  excessive  respect. 
They  know  they  are  addressing  the  wife  of  the 
laird  ;  but,  as  no  one  else  knows  it,  it  seems 
ridiculous,  and  may  excite  suspicion.  Suspi- 
cion in  whom  1  Alas !  in  my  parents  ;  in  those 
to  whom  every  action  of  my  life  ought  to  be 
known !  Can  concealment  like  this  ever  come 
to  good  1  Oh !  can  that  union  turn  out  happy, 
which  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  a  pa- 
rent? This  painful  question  is  continually 
recurring  to  me.  Would  you  were  near  me, 
beloved  friend,  to  soothe  me  and  to  answer  it ! 

Sunday  night. 

How  eloouent  was  Lewis  Maclean's  ser- 
mon to-day!  and  how  touching  was  one  of 
his  prayers!  his  heart  had  dictated  it;  and 
my  tears  followed  every  word.  '  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  me  as  well  as  of  himself;  for  he 
prayed  that  those  who  were  deprived,  by  what' 
ever  cause,  of  the  object  of  their  tenderest  af- 
fections, might  be  endowed  with  fortitude 
sufficient  to  endure,  in  humble  resignation,  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities  !  I  do  really  believe 
that  had  I  known  him  before  I  saw  Glencarron 
— ^but  no,  it  is  a  species  of  infidelity  to  my 
husband  (my  husband.')  to  imagine  such  a  pos- 
sibility, ^ill,  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself, 
"  How  proud,  as  well  as  happy,  must  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  be !" 

Monday  morning. 

A  letter  from  Glencarron.  What  a  new  and 
absorbing  pleasure  does  this  correspondence 
give  me !  Surely  1  never  enjoyed  life  before ! 
though  I  ofWn  fancied  that  I  did. 

Monday  night. 
It  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have 
been  writing  to  fiim  till  now.     I  must  to  bed. 

•  Whose  mind  is  engrossed  by  something. 
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Tuesday  morning. 

They  complain  that  I  am  now  bo  Utile  unih 
them ;  and  wonder  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  see  what  I  write,  concluding  it  is  poetry. 
So  some  of  it  is ;  that  is  to  say,  verse  ,•  but  it 
is  all  too  tender  to  show  them,  or  even  you ; 
but  their  complaint  is  just.  I  do  neglect 
them  and  every  thing. 

Wednesday. 

He  has  been  gone  a  week  to-day !  Yet  I 
have  lived  so  much  with  him  in  thought,  and 
by  means  of  our  constant  correspondence, 
that  I  have  not  felt  the  time  lon^, 

Wednesday  night. 

I  have  devoted  the  chief  of  my  time  to  my 
family  to-day ;  but  I  wish  they  would  not  en- 
courage poor  Mr.  Maclean  to  come  so  ofien, 
for  I  know  not  how  to  behave  with  coldness 
to  him,  yet  kindness  must  be  fatal  to  his  peace. 
He  thinka  Annie  is  like  me,  and  calls  her  his 
little  wife.  Oh,  that  he  would  transfer  his 
affection  to  her !  and  she  now  grows  a  great 
girl.  She  is  very  teachable.  I  am  resolved 
to  make  her  as  grood  and  as  accomplished  as 
I  can,  iu  order  to  make  her  worthy  of  him. 

Thursday. 
What  a  strange  contrariety  of  feeling!  I 
am  pained  yet  gratified  by  the  respect  with 
which  Macinnon  accosts  me,  and  the  defer- 
ence with  which  he  listens  to  what  I  say.  I 
like  it  because  it  reminds  me  that  I  am,  and 
that  he  considers  me,  as  the  lady  of  Glencar- 
ron ;  but  I  fear  my  father*B  penetration.  Still, 
to  own  the  truth,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the 
secret  were  known  to  my  parents,  were  it  dis- 
covered by  any  other  means  than  mine. 

Friday  night. 

Another  letter  to  answer  and  to  muse  over 
with  ever  new  delight.  In  the  morning  my 
school,  and  a  walk  with  Margaret  to  Glen- 
carron.  What  delicious  tears  1  shed  when  I 
entered  the  library !  the  room  in  which  we 
plighted  our  troth ! 

Saturday  night. 

I  have  been  working  Very  hard  at  my 
needle  and  my  knitting.  I  had  been  too  long 
a  fine  lady,  and  though  my  mother  was  too 
kind  and  forbearing  to  reproach  me  with  my 
dilatoriness,  I  saw  she  needed  my  assistance ; 
I  must  be  more  diligent.  Too  much  of  my 
duty  is  already  sacrificed  to  my  love. 

Sunday  night. 

So  we  are  to  drink  tea  at  Mr.  Maclean's 

to-morrow !  1  must  go,  they  say.    I  had  rather 

not.    His  whole  frame  trembled  with  agitation 

when   he  asked  us;   and  he  actually  turned 

?ale  when  he  s^^w  that  I  hesitated  to  say  yes. 
*oor  dear  Lewis!  I  cannot  love,  but  I  can 
pity  you;  and  I  esteem  you  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

Monday  night. 
I  will  never  accompany  them  thither  again. 


I  cannot  hear  it.  To  see  the  room  so  pjettily 
set  out  with  flowers  and  books;  all  his  plate 
and  china  displayed ;  the  comfbrtable  dairy ; 
the  press  stored  with  the  finest  and  whitest 
of  household  linen;  and  all  to  woo  one  who 
never  can  be  his !  And  then  to  see  my  father's 
approving  look,  and  his  glance  at  me,  as  if 
saying,  '* Madeline,  can  it  never  be?"  And 
then  to  hear  my  mother's  exclamations  of 
delight,  when  she  saw  so  many  conveniences 
prepared  for  a  wife's  accommodation;  and 
now  wistfully  she  also  looked  at  me,  as  if  to 
say,  **  And  all  these  might  be  thine,  lassie !" 
Then  the  flushed  cheek  of  Maclean,  and  his 
stammering  consciousness  why  he  invited  us ; 
for  many  of  his  improvements  are  quite  new^ 
and  made,  no  doubt,  with  a  hope  that  he  was 
working  for  his  future  wife,  and  that  that  wife 
would  be  me.  But  what  would  my  husband 
think  and  feel  if  he  knew  the  tender  pity  and 
the  deep  interest  with  which  this,  my  uninr 
tended  and  lamented  victim,  inspires  me ! 

As  we  returned,  my  father,  half  in  sorrow 
and  half  in  playfulness,  said,  '^  Oh,  Maddie ! 
Maddie!  thou  art  a  blind,  obstinate,  hard- 
hearted girl !"  Then  with  a  deep  sigh  he 
added,  '•  But  I  do  not  blame  thee." 

Tuesday  night. 

Writing  most  of  the  morning ;  my  mother 
and-  sisters  very  busy  in  household  affairs. 
Dobbs,  whom  I  now  lorget  to  mention,  here, 
as  usual,  in  the  evening,  and  had  several 
flings  at  the  laird ;  feared  that  my  father  en- 
joyed them.  I  kept  my  temper  and  held  my 
tongue;  saw  he  was  disappointed  and  morti- 
fied. Bessie  was  very  provoking;  kept  my 
temper  with  her  too.  Tnis  is  really  the  true 
jqurnal  style;  hitherto,  I  have  written  an 
essay  rather  than  a  journal. 

Wednesday. 

He  has  been  gone  a  fortnight  to-day!  (I 
conclude  you  know  who  he  is,  **  as  if  there 
were  only  one  he  in  the  world,"  as  he  said  to 
Margaret  on  her  introduction  of  William.) 

Thursday. 

His  sister  is  going  to  Bristol,  where  he  ia 
to  join  her  soon ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  is 
coming  hither.  The  news  has  so  fluttered  me 
that  I  cannot  write. 

Thursday  night. 

Now  I  know  why  he  wished  the  hedge  to 
grow  up.  He  has  discovered  a  path  along  a 
field  at  the  end  of  my  garden,  oy  which  he 
can  enter  it  unseen  by  leaping  the  paling,  and 
can  walk  with  me  when  every  one  else  is  at 
rest.  I  have  walked  to  the  path,  and  I  believe 
he  is  right. 

Friday  night. 

What  a  disappointment !  His  sister  expects 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Bristol.  Imperious, 
exacting  woman !  He  must  go  with  her,  he 
says,  for  she  is  in  such  a  state  that  she  cannot 
bear  to  b^  refused  any  thing  that  she  asks^ 
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Poor  thing !   how  very  wrong  I  was  to  call 
her  by  such  names,  as  she  is  sach  a  sufferer. 

Saturday  night. 
Too  uncomfortable  to  write  at  all  to-day. 

Sunday  night. 

In  my  answer  to  Glencarron^s  last,  I  have 
desired  him  to  stay  with  Lady  Benlomen  as 
long  as  she  pleases ;  to  be  sure  not  to  run  any 
risk  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  making  her 
worse  by  contradiction.  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  think  this  desire  kind  or  unkind ;  but  I 
shall  see. 

Monday. 

I  find  that  my  rexation  shows  itself  on  my 
countenance;  for  they  ask  roe  if  any  thing 
ails  me,  and  my  answer,  *  No,*  is,  I  see,  unsat- 
isfactory. Margaret's  behaviour  to  me  proves 
her  to  be  the  high-minded,  generous,  affection- 
ate girl  that  I  always  thought  her.  She  sees, 
she  must  see,  for  love  makes  her  quick-sighted 
in  reading  the  heart,  that  something  unusual 
is  passing  in  my  mind,  and  that  she  is  not  in 
my  confidence;  for  I  avoid  her  now,  instead 
of  seeking  her,  and  love  communion  with  my 
own  thoughts,  better  than  any  other  commu- 
nion. Yet  still  she  never  alludes  to  this 
change  in  me  by  word  or  look.  Not  that  she 
is  so  forbearing  from  pique  and  resentment ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  all  attention  and  kind- 
ness. How  few  women  would  have  great- 
ness of  mind  enough  not  to  resent  this  change 
in  a  friend  or  relation,  from  unreserved  inti- 
macy to  cautious  closeness !  How  few  would 
be  candid  enough  to  conclude,  as  I  dare  say 
she  does,  that  my  silence  and  secresy  have  a 
sufficient  and  extenuating  cause ! 

I  sometimes  fear  that  my  father  is  anxious 
and  uneasy  concerning  me ;  and  I  see  that  he 
does  not  invite  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  house  so 
frequently  as  he  did  before. 

Tuesday  night. 
So,  the  marriage  of  Bessie  and  Dobbs  is 
really  going  to  take  place.  He  thinks  he  has 
waited  long  enough,  as  Bessie  is  now  seven- 
teen. The  wedding-day  is  fixed  for  the  first 
week  of  July.  I  am  glad  it  takes  place  during 
Glencarron's  absence,  and  that  they  will  be 
gone  on  a  tour  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^ 
when  he  returns. 

Wednesday  night. 

A  letter  while  just  setting  off  for  Bristol. 

Lady   Benlomen  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 

journey.     He  desires  a  long,  long  letter  from 

me  to  comfort  him.    My  last  is  not  received. 

Thursday  night. 
I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him  to-day,  and  I 
am  too  tired  of  writing  to  add  much  to  my 
journal.  I  always  go  to  bed  wishing  to  dream 
of  him,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  my  wishes 
are  gratified.  How  unaccountable  that  is,  as 
dreams  are  said  to  be  made  up  of  what  one 


thinks  of  most  in  the  day !  and  of  what  do  / 
think  of  but  him  ? 

Friday  night. 
I  expected  to  see  Macinnon,  on  my  way  to 
the  school  to-day,  with  another  letter ;  but  it 
was  not  likely  he  should  be  able  to  write  on 
the  road ;  and  yet,  unreasonable  as  I  am,  I 
have  been  too  much  depressed  and  disap- 
pointed to  be  able  to  write. 

Saturday  night. 

Disappointed  again.  Well,  come  what  may, 
I  shall  certainly  see  the  Macinnons  at  the  kirk 
to-morrow. 

Sunday  night. 

Macinnon  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to 
me,  "No  letter;  it  was  impossibky  There- 
fore I  am  much  easier,  but  still  I  can  settle  to 
notliing. 

Monday,  July  18. 

A  letter  from  Ronald,  over  which  I  should 
have  rejoiced  excessively,  but  now  my  mind 
seems  to  have  room  for  only  one  objecu  There 
has  been  dreadful  fighting ;  but  he  has  escaped 
as  yet ;  his  regiment  suffered  severely. 

Tuesday  night. 
A  most  kind  but  singular  letter  from  Bris- 
tol to-day.  Lady  Benlomen,  he  says,  awoke 
from  sleep  as  he  was,  sitting  by  her,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  Frederick,  I  have  had  such  an 
agonizing  dream !  I  dreamed  that  you  intro- 
duced that  Scotch  girl  to  me  as  your  wife,  and 
that  I  started  forward  and  endeavoured  to  stab  ^ 
her,  declaring  I  would  be  the  death  of  her  in 
spite  of  you !"  Surely  she  must  be  a  most 
unamiable  being  to  dream  of  stabbing  any 
one;  and  if,  as  I  observed  before,  dreams  are 
made  up  of  what  we  think  in  the  day,  she  must 
have  some  time  or  other  wished  for  my  death 
at  least.  No  wonder,  if  she  be  such  a  woman  as 
this,  that  he  is  so  averse  to  own  his  marriage. 

Wednesday  night. 
I  saw  Macinnon  to-day  in  the  path  behind 
the  paling,  and,  concluding  he  had  something 
for  me,  went  to  him  directly  ;  he  brought  me 
an  answer  to  the  letter  desiring  Glencarron  to 
stay  away.  I  see  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
cide whether  indifference  or  pique  prompted 
the  desire ;  but,  as  he  would  rather,  for  the 
sake  of  his  peace  of  mind,  believe  it  the  latter^ 
he  declares  that  he  is  flattered  by  the  desire, 
and  shall  therefore,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  Ats, 
return  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  he  put  this  construction  on  my  words. 
There  is  a  part  of  his  letter  which  I  must 
transcribe ;  but  not  till  to-morrow. 

Thursday  night. 
No  time  for  my  journal  till  now.  Now  for 
the  letter ;  he  says, — "  You  have  often  won- 
dered, no  doubt,  dearest  girl,  that  I  should  pay 
such  deference  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
sister;  but  that  sister  watched  over  my  mo- 
theriess  and  sickly  infancy,  and  to  her  tender 
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care  I  owe  my  preservation.  Her  care  was 
exerted  with  equal  elficacy  in  extricating  my 
fortune  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  my 
father  left  it;  therefore  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  she  should  assume  extensive  claims 
ovei  my  gratitude,  and  that  I  should  admit 
them ;  and  had  I  not  seen  you,  I  should,  to 
evince  that  gpratitude,  have  acceded  to  the 
first  wish  of  her  heart,  and  addressed  Lady 
Caroline  B.,  when  I  returned  from  abroad,  or 
her  more  lovely  cousin,  though  my  heart  did 
not  acknowledge  the  power  of  either  of  them ; 
but  I  saw  you,  and  I  rebelled.  Since  then  she 
has  by  hints  given  me  to  understand  that  if  I 
marry  in  a  manner  which  she  thinks  degrad- 
ing, I  shall  destroy  her ;  and  her  physician, 
who  knows  her  violence  of  feeling,  declares 
that  any  great  agitation  would  kill  her  instant-' 
ly  i  but  all  this,  I  believe,  1  told  you  before. 
I  must  add,  that  she  is  a  noble  creature  not- 
withstanding. Still,  great  as  her  respect  for 
birth  and  situation  is,  I  never  expected  to  see 
her  so  unaroiably  inveterate  as  I  found  she 
was  towards  you  before  I  went  abroad.  Now, 
however,  I  hoped  to  have  argued  the  point 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  you  were  formed 
to  do  honour  to  any  rank  of  life ;  but  she  will 
not  allow  me  even  to  hint  at  the  subject ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  persevere,  she  threw  herself 
into  an  agitation  so  terrible  that  I  was  alarmed 
into  silence.  I  wonder  who  first  gave  her 
any  information  of  my  attachment.  She  must 
have  some  spy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Would 
I  could  find  out  who  it  is.  She  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  '  Who  was  staying  with  you 
at  Glencarron  when  you  were  there  this  last 
time  V  '  Nobody.*  *  Did  you  go  out  much  V 
*  No.'  *  Then  you  must  have  been  very  soli- 
tary.' *No;  I  conversed  a  good  deal  with 
Macinnon.'  She  bit  her  lip,  and  replied,  ^  He 
is  no  friend  of  mine.'  •  You  are  right,'  said 
I ;  *  he  thinks  that  you  assume  too  much  con- 
trol over  me ;  and  is  there  not  some  truth  in 
this  opinion  V  She  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully, then  grasping  my  hand,  said,  *  If  I  have 
pretended  to  control  and  advise  you,  it  has 
been  wholly  from  motives  of  disinterested  af- 
fection, Frederick,  and  to  prevent  you  from  act- 
ing in  a  manner  which,  when  the  heat  of  youth 
was  passed,  yon  would  yourself  be  the  first  to 
regret.'  *  The  heat  of  youth  !'  cried  I ;  •  when 
a  man  is  on  the  verge  of  thirty,  surely  the  heat 
of  youth  is  pretty  well  passed,  and  he  knows 
best  what  would  most  contribute  to  his  happi- 
ness.' She  now  burst  into  tears,  declared 
that  she  saw  but  too  plainly  that  I  loved  her 
no  longer ;  and  I  was  soon  obliged,  spite  of  my 
protestations  and  endearments,  to  summon  her 
women  to  her  assistance.  After  this  scene, 
beloved  of  my  heart,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
when  I  conjure  you  to  guard  our  secret  with 
still  increasing  violence.*' 

How  has  this  letter  destroyed  my  secret  ex- 
ultation in  knowing  that  I  am  hia  wife!  I 
now  find  that  I  was  so  very  happy  because  I 


hoped  that  ere  long  I  might  be  allowed  to  dis- 
close all  to  my  parents;  but  now  I  see  no 
term  to  a  concealment  and  a  disingenuousness 
foreign  to  my  nature  and  abhonent  to  my  prin- 
ciples. 

Friday. 
One  subject  alone  is  now  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  1  can  write  on  nothing  else.  Why 
should  he  not  allow  me  to  confide  in  my  pa- 
rents 1  Surely  their  secresy,  their  honour^  aroi  ._ 
to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  one  danger  I  own ; 
should  my  reputation  be  attacked,  my  father, 
thrown  on  his  ^ard,  might  declare  Uie  mar- 
riage to  save  his  daughter's  fame.  Yet  this 
is  supposing  an  extreme  case.  1  must  try  to 
persuade  him  to  let  me  reconcile  love  and  duty 
oy  making  the  disclosure  to  my  father  and  mo- 
ther. 

Saturday  night. 

What  a  surprise !  He  is  coming !  He  sets 
off  to-night !  To  his  annoyance  and  astonish- 
ment. Lady  Caroline  B.,  expected  by  his  sis- 
ter, but  unexpected  by  him,  arrived  yesterday 
at  Bristol  to  attend  on  Lady  Benlomen !  He 
considers  this  as  a  trick  unworthy  of  his  sis- 
ter ;  and  as  she  has  now  her  friend  with  her, 
3nd  does  not  want  him^  he  means  to  show  his 
resentment  by  leaving  her.  This  Lady  Ben- 
lomen is  a  very  alarming  person*  He  cannot 
be  here  for  four  days !  What  a  state  of  agi- 
tation I  am  in,  and  shall  be  till  he  is  arriv^ ! 
Ay,  and  then  too.  He  says  in  his  letter  that 
he  shall  arrive  at  home  in  the  morning;  that 
he  shall  keep  his  arrival  secret ;  for  that  no 
one  except  Macinnon,  shall  see  him  till  he 
beholds  me ;  and  that  he  shall  send  Macinnon 
with  a  note  to  announce  his  arrival  to  me. 

Sunday  night. 
Bessie  is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  How 
many  bitter  tears  have  I  shed  to-day!  and 
how  I  have  envied  her !  not  her  husband  cer- 
tainly; but  I  have  envied  her  her  parents' 
blessing  on  her  union ;  I  have  envied  her  the 
privilege  of  having  her  marriage  contracted 
before  God  and  man;  I  have  envied  her  the 
consciousne-ss  that  no  one  considers  her  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  family  which  she  enters ;  and 
I  also  envy  her  from  being  free  herself  from 
the  diserrace  of  entering  her  husband's  family 
in  a  clandestine  manner;  nor  will  she  be 
obliged  to  receive  the  visits  of  her  husband  in 
secresy  and  alarm.  My  mother  wished  to 
have  seen  Bessie  settled  in  her  own  house  be- 
fore she  went  a  journey,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  "  olden  time ,-"  but  Dobbs  said  it 
was  ungenteel,  and  that  it  was  quite  the 
♦»/fl«A "  and  the  "  knowing  thing  "  to  go  off 
from  the  church  door.  There  was  no  resisting 
this  argument ;  so  it  is  to  be  all  hie  own  way. 
While  contrasting  the  circumstances  of  Bes- 
sie's marriage  with  mine,  you  may  be  sure  that 
my  feelings  showed  themselves  on  my  coun- 
tenance, and  that  my  eyes  were  swelled  with 
crying.     But  you  will  never  guess  what  con- 
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straction  E^ssie  put,  or  pretended  to  put,  on 
my  tears.  "  So,"  said  she,  "  I  see  you  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  my  marriage  at  all.  Miss 
Madeline ;  I  have  been  told  that  no  woman 
likes  to  lose  a  lover ;  besides,  I  dare  say  you 
never  supposed  that  I  should  get  a  husband 
before  you,  with  all  your  education  and  accom- 
plishments ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says,  you  are 
only  fit  for  a  lord's  wife,  and  lords  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  had.  Miss  Madeline.  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  mortify  you  by  taking  precedence  of 
you ;  but  Bumwood  says  I  must  when  I  am 
married."  "And  pray  who  is  Burnwood?" 
said  I.  "Who!  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  be  sure;  he 
has  bought  an  estate  of  that  name,  and  he 
says  that  he  is  now  as  ffood  a  laird  as  Mr. 
Falconer,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  called 
Burnwood  as  he  Glencarron."  Spite  of  my 
misery,  I  could  not  resist  my  inclination  to 
lau^h  at  this  new  lairdship,  and  Bessie  left 
me  in  high  displeasure. 

Monday. 
The  ceremony  is  over,  and  Bessie  is  Mrs. 
Dobbs!  with  what  aflfecting  solemnity  did 
Lewis  Maclean  perform  it !  Even  Bessie  was 
atfected,  and  her  whole  manner  altered — ^her 
whole  frame  subdued.  They  returned  to  oar 
cotta^  to  breakfast.  My  father  then  took 
Bessie  into  another  room ;  what  he  said  to  her 
I  know  not,  but  she  came  back  still  more  tear- 
ful and  depressed  than  when  she  left  us.  Soon 
after  she  begged  to  see  me  alone,  and  I  led 
her  to  my  room,  where  she  threw  herself  on 
my  neck  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  begrged  me 
to  forgive  all  her  impertinence  and  petulance, 
which  she  was  only  too  sure  I  had  never  de- 
served, but  which  her  bad  feelings  had  im- 
pelled her  to.  You  may  suppose  that  I  hesir- 
til^  forgave  her;  and  as  I  pressed  the  poor 
thing  to  my  bosom,  and  kissed  off  her  tears, 
I  felt  myself  soothed  and  relieved,  for  a  sis- 
ter's evident  dislike  had  been  a  burthen  on  my 
heart.  I  knew,  however,  that  it  was  more 
jealousy  than  dislike ;  and  I  have  often  sus- 
pected that  Margaret  was  originally  the  cause 
of  it;  for  she  was  thoughtless  enough  to  tell 
Bessie  that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Falconer  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  that  Saturday  night 
when  he  entered  the  cottage.  She  was  there- 
fore excessively  hurt  and  mortified  when  she 
saw  his  admiration  transferred^  as  she  fancied, 
from  her  to  me.  This  is  a  robbery  which  I 
have  been  told  no  woman  ever  forgives ;  and 
to  be  deprived  of  the  admiration  of  such  a 
man  as  Glencarron  too !  Poor,  dear  Bessie ! 
I  forgive  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
never  thought  Bessie  could  have  looked  so  in- 
teresting as  she  did  to-day;  but  sensibility 
and  softness  give  a  charm  to  women  which 
beauty  alone  never  bestows.  It  was  sometime 
before  she  could  tesur  herself  firom  her  mother's 
arms.  She  left  her,  then  she  returned  again  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  little  gentle  vio- 
lence before  my  father  could  disengage  her 
from  the  neck  of  her  weeping  parent,  and  give 


her  from  his  arms  into  those  of  her  husband. 
But  who  can  wonder  at  her  reluctance  to  go ; 
for  was  she  not  going  with  Dobbs — Bun> 
wood?  I  beg  his  pardon.  How  my  father 
laughed  when  I  told  him  of  the  exaltation  of 
Dobbs,  and  that  he  had  a  Bumwood  for  a  son- 
in-law  !  "  My  darling,"  said  he,  affectionate- 
ly, *^  whatever  he  is,  I  am  glad  thou  wert 
wiser  than  I,  Maddie,  and  wouldst  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him.  Whether  thou  art  equally 
wise  in  not  loving  Maclean,  is  another  thing ; 
but  God's  wilUbe  done !"  How  glad  I  was 
to  escape  into  my  own  apartment ! 

Tuesday  night. 
We  missed  Bessie  to-day  and  regretted 
her,  though  she  was  such  a  torment;  but  I 
must  own,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  repose 
stole  over  me  when  I  recollected  I  should  not 
see  Dobbs  as  usual.  Poor  Bessie!  how  I 
pity  her,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  not  tou- 
joun  perdrixj  but  toujour*  Dobbs  ! 

Wednesday. 
He  is  arrived,  and  says  in  his  note,  that  I 
must  meet  him  in  the  garden  at  midnight. 
What  will  he  think  and  say  when  he  reads  my 
answer,  and  finds  that  I  refuse  his  request  1 
I  am  very  restless  and  miserable. 

Wednesday  evening. 
.  What  a  note  has  he  sent  me  in  return  by 
Mrs.  Macinnon,  who  is  drinking  tea  here! 
Can  I  ever  love  too  tenderly  the  being  that 
wrote  it!  He  honours,  he  venerates  my 
scruples  and  my  delicacy,  and  loves  me  the 
more  for  them ;  therefore,  to  obviate  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  encloses  me  a  paper 
signed  by  himself,  and  witnessed  by  the  Mac- 
innons,  in  which  he  acknowledges  me  for  his 
lawful  unfe;  and  this  paper,  though  unneces- 
sary to  establish  the  marriage,  as  even  calling 
me  his  wife  in  a  letter  would  be  sufiScient,  he 
has  sent  for  me  to  keep,  and  to  produce  should 
it  ever  be  needed.  Surely  I  now  can  commit 
no  error  in  meeting  Glencarron ;  and  I  have 
written  him  word  that  I  will  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. "  When  does  the  laird  return  j"  said 
my  father  to  his  guest.  "  You  will  see  him 
to-morrow,"  was  her  evasive  reply.  How  my 
conscience  flew  in  my  face!  but  my  father, 
no  doubt,  thought  that  I  only  blushed  from 
pleasure. 

Thursday. 
No— not  even  the  certainty  that  he  is  my 
husband  can  ever  reconcile  me  to  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  him  thus,  like  a  robber, 
under  the  roof  of  my  parents  !  But  he  has  no 
feelings  in  unison  with  mine  on  this  subject; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  console  myself  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  happy,  thoujrh  I  am 
not.  Yet  how  like  a  guilty  thing  did  I  feel 
when  I  met  the  family  at  prayers  this  morning! 
How  did  my  tears  flow  while  my  father  bless- 
ed his  dutiful  children,  and  prayed  God  to  le- 
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turn  to  them  tenfold  the  happiness  which  they 
bestowed  on  him ! 

Thursday  afternoon. 

I  am  not  surprised,  but  considerably  dis- 
tressed. When  my  father  came  in  to  dinner 
to-day,  I  observed  that  he  was  in  his  Sunday 
clothes ;  and  before  I  could  ask  the  reason,  he 
said  he  had  been  to  call  on  the  laird.  This 
information  deprived  me  of  all  appetite;  and  I 
waited  impatiently  and  anxiously  till  the  meal 
was  ended,  as  I  was  sure  that  his  mind  was 
fiili  of  something  unusual ;  and  I  concluded 
that  we  should  hear  why  he  had  gone  to  Glen- 
carron ;  but  I  was  not  agitated,  because  I  knew 
my  husband  was  absent,  therefore  they  could 
have  had  no  intercourse.  I  was  right;  he  at 
length  told  me,  in  presence  of  my  mother  only, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  serious  conver- 
sation with  the  laird  relative  to  me;  that,  as 
he  had  told  me  before,  he  had  no  fears  for  my 
virtue,  but  that  he  did  fear  for  my  reputation, 
for  my  peace  of  mind,  and  for  my  health ;  the 
two  latter  had  suffered,  and  might  suffer  again, 
though  I  had  lately  seemed,  for  a  woman  in 
my  painful  circumstances,  strangely  and  un- 
naturally easy  and  happy  ;  but  that,  if  I  could 
be  satisfied  with  the  laird^s  conduct,  he  could 
not;  and  he  was  determined  to  bring  him  to 
the  point,  and  protect  his  child  from  harm 
whether  $he  would  or  no ;  that  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  laird  at  home 
to-day ;  but  that  he  should  t^ke  care  to  find 
him  to-morrow. 

I  made  no  answer  to  this  speech  but  by  my 
tears.  "  Ah !  Madeline,  my  dearest  child,'' 
said  he,  **  it  is  those  tears  that  we  cannot  bear ; 
for  thy  poor  mother  and  I  always  blame  our- 
selves as  the  original  cause  of  them.  Had 
we  not  cast  thee  out  among  strangers,  thou 
wouldst  have  always  been  one  ofus ;  no  wish 
to  be  greater  than  we  are  would  have  led  thy 
heart  to  depend  for  comfort  on  the  equivocal 
attentions  of  a  lover  in  high  life.  But,  come 
what  may,  forgive  us,  my  child;  we  meant 
well  to  ihee^  though  we  displeased  heaven  by 
doubting  its  good  providence."  "  Forgive 
you  !"  cried  I,  wringing  their  hands  in  agony ; 
"  can  you  forgive  me  ?"  and  the  consciousness 
of  my  undutifulness  sent  me  in  hurried  misery 
to  my  chamber.  Glencarron  will  chide  me  at 
night,  I  know,  for  being  affected  by  this  con- 
versation ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

Friday  morning. 

When  my  parents  resolved  to  appropriate 
and  make  ready  these  apartments  for  my  use, 
they  little  expected  that  they  would  enable  me 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  intercourse ;  and  not 
even  the  consciousness  that  it  is  a  husband 
for  whom  I  thus  violate  my  filial  duty,  can  as 
yet  reconcile  me  to  the  concealment,  or  con- 
quer my  continued  alarm.  But  the  rooms  are 
so  distant  from  my  father's,  that  I  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  detection ;  and  my  sisters  and 
Charles  sleep  the  sound  sleep  of  the  young. 
I  am  also  afraid  of  Glencarron's  servants  find- 


ing out  his  absence ;  but  he  assures  me  he  can 
enter  his  house  unseen  and  unheard,  and  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  very  late,  and 
walking  in  the  grounds  a^r  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  retired.  He  means  to  call  to-day 
when  he  is  sure  of  finding  my  father  at  home, 
for  he  is  impatient  to  have  the  conference 
over. 

Friday  evening. 

It  is  over;  my  father  kindly  but  solemnly 
has  forbidden  Glencarron  to  visit  at  the  house ! 
In  reply  to  his  question,  **  Do  you,  laird,  love 
my  daughter  Madeline t"  he  said,  "I  do,  ten- 
derly, passionately."  **  But  do  you  mean  to 
marry  herl"  **  Yes,  most  undoubtedly,  when- 
ever I  can  do  so ;  but  imperious  circumstances 
forbid  that  I  should  lead  her  to  the  altar  at 
present;  and  she  is,  I  believe,  satisfied  with 
my  conduct,  because  she  is  aware  of  its 
cause."  ^^  She  feels  like  a  fond,  weak,  con- 
fiding woman,  laird ;  but  I  shall  act,"  he  re- 
plied, **  like  a  cautious,  pnident  man,  and  an 
affectionate  father,  careful  of  the  peace  and 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  his  child ;  therefore, 
Glencarron,  till  you  are  able  in  the  face  of  men 
and  of  angels  to  make  my  daughter  your  wife, 
you  enter  these  doors  no  more."  Glencarron 
bowed,  and  saying,  "You  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand her,  sir,"  suddenly  left  the  house ;  and 
my  father,  in  no  small  agitation,  came  to  us 
and  related  what  had  passed ;  expecting  and 
fearing,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  be  excessively 
overpowered  by  the  intelligence;  but  as  I 
knew  that  I  should  still  see  my  husband, 
though  not  as  usual  in  the  day-time,  and  as  I 
was  proud  of  the  manly  and  spirited  conduct 
of  my  father,  I  was  forced  to  cover  my  face  in 
order  to  hide,  not  my  grief,  but  my  satisfac- 
tion; and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing the  room.  However,  this  latter  feeling 
did  not  last  long;  the  painful  consciousness 
of  my  enforced  disingenuousness  came  over 
me,  and  when  my  mother  and  Margaret  enter- 
ed my  apartment  they  found  me  in  tears,  for 
whose  abundance  they  could  imagine  one 
cause  alone.  But  in  a  few  hours  now  I  shall 
see  him  whose  prest^nce  can  always  banish  all 
recollections  but  of  love  and  of  himself. 

Saturday  morning. 

I  agree  with  my  husband  that  it  is  perhaps 
better  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  as  we 
used  to  do.  Happy  love  is  so  apt  to  betray 
itself.  Margaret  too  would,  I  am  sure,  won- 
der what  was  become  of  the  laird's  jealousy 
of  Maclean  ;  a  jealousy  which  she  owns  that 
she  took  pains  to  foster.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  belter 
as  it  is ;  besides,  he  now  rides  his  Arabian 
agfain,  and  I  have  learned  to  know  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  feet,  as  well  as  of  his  nwn^  as 
he  walks  along  the  road ;  therefore,  though  I 
can  no  longer  see  him  from  my  own  window, 
as  the  hedge  is  grown  so  high,  I  can  always 
run  to  the  front  window  and  see  him  as  he 
passes,  and  that  is  something. — He  passed 
just  now,  and  Margaret  and  I  ooih  saw  him. 
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*^  How  handsome  and  grand  he  looked  !*'  cried 
she ;  80  I  thought,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  forbore  to  exclaim,  ^*  and  he  is 
mine  !  !  !"  But  how  can  I  bear  to  feign  the 
grief  I  feel  noi  during  the  day,  because  he 
comes  no  more.  Feign  I  cannot  ,•  I  am  a  bad 
feigner.  Well,  I  must  let  things  take  their 
chance. 

Saturday  evening. 
He  was  listening  as  usual  to-night  to  our 
Saturday  evening  singing.     How  flattering  it 
is  to  me  to  think  that  he  still  deems  it  worth 
the  trouble !    This  is  what  I  did  not  expect, 

Sunday  morning. 

It  is  really  very  absurd,  but  I  must  indulge 
him.  He  entreata  me  to  go  to  kirk  to-day  all 
in  white,  and  as  like  a  bride  as  possible ;  and 
he  means  to  go  dressed  like  a  bridegroom. 
"  Why  noti"  ne  says,  *•  it  is  our  first  appear' 
ante  at  church,  you  know,  since  we  were  mar- 
ried." Yes,  yes,  I  will  oblige  him,  and  it  will 
also  oblige  myself.  There  will  be  certainly 
a  great  secret  gratification  to  my  feelings  in 
this. 

*•  Only  see  how  smart  and  how  pretty  Mad- 
eline looks  to-day !"  cried  Annie,  as  soon  as 
I  appeared. 

**  It  is  in  honour  of  the  day,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, looking  at  my  father,  to  see  what  eflfect 
the  observation  had  on  himf  '^she  always 
dresses  smart  on  a  Sunday."  "Indeed !  and 
is  she  now  dressed  only  in  honour  of  the  day, 
dost  thou  think,  Meg^ie?  Madeline  is  too 
honest  to  say  so  herself,"  replied  my  father ; 
a  smile  and  a  frown  contending  for  mastery 
in  his  face ;  while  I  hung  my  head  on  my  bo- 
som for  shame  to  hear  myself  called  honest, 

Sunday  noon. 

He  kept  his  word ;  he  was  dressed  like  a 
bridegroom  indeed ;  and  how  proud  my  fond 
heart  felt  of  him,  when  I  dared  look  at  him 
before  the  service  began !  Afterwards  I  tried 
to  forget  him ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  I 
made  him  the  chief  subject  of  my  prayers; 
and  oh !  how  fervently  I  thanked  and  blessed 
the  giver  of  all  good  for  making  him  mine ! 
**  How  devout  the  laird  is  grown !"  whispered 
Margaret,  when  service  was  over.  "He  did 
not  even  look  into  our  pew;  but  seemed  quite 
engrossed  in  prayer."  I  was  so  glad  to  hear 
this. 

Hovf  judicious  his  manner  to  us  was !  suffi- 
ciently like  his  former  manner  not  to  excite 
wonder  and  remark  in  the  bystanders;  and 
yet  such  as  to  show  my  father  he  respected 
his  prohibition.  But  how  ridiculous  this  is 
in  me !  Had  his  conduct  been  the  direct  con- 
trary, 1  diare  say  I  should  have  eulogised  it, 
and  thought  that  the  wisest  possible.  Once  I 
dared  look  steadily  at  him,  while  he  looked  at 
me;  and  I  saw  the  look  of  pleasure  which  he 
cast  over  my  dress,  and  the  meaning  smile 
which  played  upon  his  lip.  He  walk^  down 
the  aisle  with  us,  but  at  the  door  we  found  his 


carriage  waiting.  "The  laird  does  not  keep 
the  Sabbath  strictly,  I  see,"  said  my  father ; 
"  by  his  dress  he  is  no  doubt  going  out  to  din- 
ner, or  is  to  have  company  at  home."  I  could 
scarcely  help  saying,  "Indeed  you  wrong 
him ;  he  had  a  very  diffierent  motive  for  dress- 
ing himself  to-day ;"  so  hurt  was  I  to  hear 
my  father  censure  my  husband.  How  pleased 
he  will  be  when  I  tell  him  this ! 

There  is  something  very  delightful  in  the 
feeling  I  have,  when,  if  anything  interesting 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  say  to  my- 
self, "  O  let  me  remember  to  tell  him  this  at 
night!"  But  how  uninteresting  will  these 
minutias  be  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have 
been  married  so  many  years  now !  However, 
you  would  have  a  journal;  and  where  there 
are  few  events  to  describe,  one  cannot  help  di- 
lating on  feelings. 

Monday  eve. 

Poor  Lewis  Maclean  drank  tea  with  us.  I 
find  he  is  to  dine  at  Glencarron  to-morrow, 
with  two  other  gentlemen.  He  spoke  kindly 
of  him,  and  said  his  manner  to  him  now  was 
uniformly  respectful  and  friendly,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  his  visit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Tuesday  morning. 

Glencarron  owns  that  when  at  a  late  hour 
Maclean  bade  him  adieu,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  triumph  to  think  Maclean 
was  become  from  being  the  object  of  jealousy 
that  of  his  compassion  alone. 

Wednesday. 

He  has  been  returned  a  week  to-day. 

Monday,  August,  1814. 

My  journal,  you  will  see,  has  been  suspend- 
ed some  time,  and  will  be  still  longer,  for  I 
cannot  write  at  night,  and  I  am  forbidden  to 
write  in  the  day,  as  all  the  family  have  taken 
alarm  at  my  ill-looks,  and  our  surgeon  has  in- 
sisted on  my  not  sitting  to  write,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom they  tell  him ;  but  he  desires  me  to  walk, 
or  drive  out  in  a  little  low  chaise  which  Mr. 
Maclean  lends  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  use  his 
chaise,  yet  they  will  not  let  me  refuse  it;  and 
my  husband's  fears  for  my  health  conquer 
the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

My  happiness,  in  various  ways,  must  now 
know  a  diminution.  A  diminution !  that  is  a 
gentle  term  indeed ;  but  I  shall  only  tell  you 
at  present  that  he  is  going !  His  sister  is  or- 
dered abroad ;  and  as  there  is  peace  once  more, 
and  Bonaparte  is  really  at  Elba,  she  is  going 
and  wishes  to  take  leave  of  him.  Lady  Caro- 
line B.  accompanies  her ;  but  as  she  is  gone 
to  bid  her  friends  adieu,  Glencarron  will  not 
see  her,  therefore  he  does  not  hesitate  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  will  set  off  to-morrow; 
however,  he  promises  to  return  very  soon. 
Without  the  support  of  his  presence  and  his 
vicinity,  what  would  now  become  of  mel 
Surely,  surely,  when  Lady  Benlomen  is 
abroad,  and  if  she  continues  better,  I  shall. 
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I  think,  prerail  on  him  to  declare  our  mar- 
riage! 

Tuesday  night. 

He  is  gone !  went  at  day-break !  and  what 
a  blank  has  this  day  appeared  ;  uncheered  by 
the  expectation  of  seeing  him!  He  means  to 
travel  day  and  night,  that  he  may  get  more 
time  to  be  with  his  sister,  and  thereby  be  able 
to  return  sooner  to  me ;  but  I  hope  he  will  not 
risk  any  return  of  illness;  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  rest  somewhere  long  enough  to  write 
to  me. 

Monday. 

I  have  been  very  unwell,  and  they  urged 
me  to  have  advice,  but  I  refused ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, my  father  was  forced  to  go  away  again 
on  business ;  I  say  fortunately,  because  I  can 
parry  my  mother's  solicitations;  but  I  must 
obey  his  commands.  No;  I  will  not  consult 
any  one, 

Tuesday. 

My  mother's  importunities  were  gradually 
assuming  the  tone  of  command,  when  she  too 
was  summoned  away.  My  father  met  Bessie 
and  her  husband  on  the  road ;  and  she,  poor 
thing,  was  seized  with  so  severe  an  indispo- 
sition, and  both  she  and  Dobbs  were  so  alarm- 
ed, that  my  father  readily  consented  to  have 
my  mother  sent  for ;  and  she  set  off  this  morn- 
ing by  a  coach  that  passes  our  door.  How 
poor  Dobbs's  letter  to  my  mother  has  altered 
my  feelings  towards  him  I  It  was  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  consideration  for  his  wiCe  that 
I  saw  only  his  affectionate  heart,  and  resolved 
for  its  sake  to  excuse  his  manners;  after  all, 
we  may  admire  fine  talents  and  elegant  man- 
ners, but  they  cannot  make  amends  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  heart,  and  where  there  is  heart  one 
may  overlook  other  deficiencies.  I  am  glad  I 
am  able  to  moralize ;  but,  alas !  self,  and  all 
its  miseries,  will  only  too  soon  return  again. 

Wednesday. 

I  gave  Margaret  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Euston 
some  of  my  symptoms ;  and  he  has  sent  me 
nervous  medicines.  I  shall  take  them  all ;  for 
I  know,  that  whatever  else  I  ail,  I  am  very 
nervous.  A  letter  from  my  husband !  that  is 
the  best  medicine  for  me. 

Thursday. 

A  letter  from  my  father.  The  very  sight 
only  of  my  mother  seemed  to  cure  the  poor 
frightened  Bessie.  When  a  daughter  is  ill, 
what  refuge  so  sweet  as  the  bosom  of  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  yet,  alas !  I  cannot  fly  for  repose  to 
the  bosom  of  mine !  As  things  are  so,  I  am 
glad  my  father  is  going  to  take  my  mother  a 
little  round  in  Dobbs's  gig;  he  and  his  bride 
followed  in  a  post-chaise.  I  forgot  to  say, 
that  in  his  postscript  he  added,  **  and  what- 
ever expense  you  are  at  for  the  journey  I  will 
pay  for;  so,  do  not  spare,^^  "True  Dobbs 
that,''  said  Margaret ;  my  mother  frowned  at 
her,  and  said  it  was  very  kind.  "  It  would  be, 
were  we  very  poor,"  she  replied ;  •*  but  surely 
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you  could  afford  to  pay  for  yourself,  and  Mad- 
eline would  not  suffer  you  to  be  obliged  to 
Dobbs."  I  was  really  now  forced  to  fight 
Dobbs's  battle,  and  expatiate  on  the  feeling 
which  his  letter  evinced.  "  May  be  so,"  cried 
Margaret  impatiently,  **but  Dobbs  will  be  al- 
ways Dobbs  for  all  that.'*  I  am  glad  I  can 
trifle  thus ;  it  steals  me  a  little  from  myself. 
A  note  from  Mucinnon,  desirinor  me  to  meet 
him  on  the  road  to  the  school.  I  am  terrified ! 
What  has  he  to  communicate  1  But  every 
thing  terrifies  me  now.  Surely  Lady  Benlo- 
men  is  not — ;  but  no— he  would  say  so  at 
once.  Surely  nothing  has  happened  to—  1 
will  set  off  directly. 

Friday. 

How  shall  I  ever  survive  what  he  has  told 
me  ! — A  man  set  to  watch  a  fellow  suspected 
of  robbing  a  field,  saw  Glencarron  before  day-  V^ 
break  leaping  the  paling  of  my  garden,  and 
returning  home  along  the  path.  He  saw  him 
twice;  the  first  time  he  followed  him,  not 
knowing  it  was  the  laird ;  but  when  he  found 
who  it  was,  he  desisted :  and  the  next  night 
he  saw  him  again.  What  am  I  to  do  1  My 
reputation  will  be  utterly  destroyed ;  and  my 
parents  will  be  as  heart-broken  as  myself. 
Macinnon  says  I  must  now  urge  my  husband 
to  avow  his  marriage.  He  has  no  patience 
with  his  regard  for  Lady  Benlomen's  feelings. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  has  seen  the  man ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  convince  him  that 
his  eyes  had  deceived  him,  he  told  him  the 
laird  would  resent  being  made  the  theme  of 
gossip  in  the  village,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  be  silent; 
therefore,  at  present,  the  report  may  not  spread ; 
but,  oh !  I  shall  now  have  no  peace,  day  or 
night,  till  Glencarron  returns ! 

Thursday. 

A  violent  affection  of  the  nerves  has  till 
now  confined  me  to  my  bed ;  but  I  would  see 
no  one  but  Meggie.  Bessie  is  ill,  too,  and 
my  father  resolves  to  stay  till  my  mother  can 
leave  her  with  satisfaction.  Their  absence 
just  now  is  a  comfort  to  me.  Margaret  alarms 
me!  She  looks  at  me  sometimes  with  such 
strange  meanings  in  her  eyes,  and  then  turns 
away  in  tears. 

Friday. 

What  will  become  of  met  No  chance  of 
our  marriage  being  declared  !  He  writes  me 
word  that  he  found  Lady  Benlomen  in  such  a 
state  of  nervous  agitation,  that  he  was  told 
the  slightest  surprise,  or  shock,  would  kill  or 
craze  her.  The  next  letter  said  she  was  much 
better,  and  my  hopes  revived;  but  he  now 
says,  the  physicians  insist  on  her  changing 
the  scene  and  the  climate  instantly,  as  her 
only  chance ;  and  that  she  must  be  kept  quite 
quiet.  He  adds,  "  How  glad  I  am  that  our 
secret,  which  was  on  my  Tips  during  her  mo- 
ments of  convalescence,  did  not  escape  me ! 
For  if  it  had,  and  I  had  deprived  her  of  rea- 
son, or  life,  not  even  the  uninterrupted  posses- 
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sion  of  thee  my  beloved,  could  ever  have  made 
me  happy  a^n.  Now,  if  I  lose  her,  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  sacri- 
ficed my  own  wishes  to  considerations  for  her 
peace,  and  thereby  endeavoured  to  repay  the 
unusual  obligations  which  I  owe  this  surpass- 
ing woman,— obligations  such  as  no  child  can 
owe  a  parent.  Parents  nurse,  watch  over, 
and  benefit  their  children  to  the  utmost;  but 
still  they  are  only  fulfilling  the  claims  of 
duty ;  but  Lady  Benlomen,  then  a  beautiful 
girl,  just  entering  life,  performed  more  than  a 
sister's  duty  required,  when  she  gave  up  the 
just-tasted  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  the  at- 
tentions of  admiring  crowds,  to  seclude  her- 
self with  roe  on  the  estate  in  Leicestershire, 
which  I  inherit  from  an  English  relation,  and 
devote  herself  to  the  tedious  task  of  rearing 
the  sickly  childhood  of  her  orphan  brother; 
one  also  whose  death  would  have  made  her  a 
splendid  heiress.  O  Madeline!  can  I  ever 
forget  thisi  Could  you  love  or  esteem  me 
were  I  capable  of  forgetting  itt"  No — I 
could  not;  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  reverence 
this  noble  sister !  but  then  I  feel  that  I  must 
be  her  victim;  that  however  I  should  not 
mind ;  but  when  I  think  of  what  my  poor  pa- 
rents will  feel !  Margaret,  too!  —  I  can  write 
no  more. 

Saturday. 
Bessie  is  better,  and  my  father  and  mother 
will  be  home  in  two  days. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Poor  Madeline  had  not  yet  foreboded  the 
worst  evils  impending.  In  the  evening  of  the 
Monday  following,  as  she  was  walking  alone 
in  her  garden,  Margaret  being  engaged  with 
her  lover,  she  heard  Macinnon's  voice  calling 
her  on  the  other  side  of  the  paling ;  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  letter  from  Glencarron,  in  a 
scarcely  legible  hand,  dated  from  an  obscure 
village  in  Northumberland,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  receive  the  last  breath  of  a 
college  friend,  who  had  been  a  recluse  for 
many  years,  and  had  lefl  him  his  little  pro- 
perty. On  leaving  this  place,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  get  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
rashly  disregarded  bad  roads  and  a  dark  night, 
and  had  met  with  a  very  dangerous  overturn, 
which  had  caused  the  scarcely  healed  wound 
to  bleed  afresh,  and  had  brousrht  on  considera- 
ble fever  by  very  severe  bruises.  The  letter 
informed  her  that  he  was  thought  in  great  dan- 
ger; and  he  conjured  Madeline  to  hasten  to 
him  immediately*  that  he  might  see  her  once 
more  before  he  died  !  **  Come  then,  my  be- 
loved, hasten  to  my  arms !  Come,  though  it 
must  still  be  in  secresy  and  concealment.  My 
servants  are  all  ntwty'hired  ones,  that  you 
migrht  not  be  known ;  but  Death  settles  every 
difficulty  and  removes  all  obatacles.  And  thou 
Shalt  return  to  Scotland  as  my  wife,  or  rather 
my  widow,  Madeline,  and  as  the  future  mis- 
CreM  of  GlenearronJ^ 


Madeline  saw  and  felt  no  part  of  the  letter, 
but  that  which  urged  her  to  fly  to  the  dying 
Glencarron,  and  she  returned  to  the  house  only 
to  get  ready  to  accompany  the  Macinnons, 
who,  without  saying  whither  they  were  going, 
or  why,  ordered  a  chaise  to  the  door  of  the 
outer  lodge,  whither  Macinnon  was  to  conduct 
the  trembling  Madeline.  It  was  well  for  her 
that  she  had  not  time  to  think,  or  **good 
night,**  to  wish.  Annie  and  Charles  were  in 
bed,  Margaret  walking  with  William;  her 
packages  were  soon  made  up;  but  oh!  the 
pangs  with  which  she  wrote  a  farewell  to  her 
parents,  who  were  to  return  the  next  day. 
She  simply  told  them,  that  however  appear- 
ances were  a^inst  her,  she  was  not  unworthy 
of  being  their  child ;  that  she  had  left  them 
at  what  she  thought  the  call  of  duty;  and 
should  return  to  them,  she  trusted,  excused 
and  justified ;  till  then  she  conjured  them  to 
remember  her  in  their  prayers!  This  note 
was  scarcely  legrible,  ana  blotted  with  tears. 
How  she  got  out  of  the  garden  and  over  the 
paling,  she  knew  not ;  Macinnon  had  to  lift 
her  into  the  chaise;  but  her  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness of  mind  supported  and  kept  her  up 
till  she  reached  Northumberland ;  but  she  no 
sooner  heard  that  Glencarron  was  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  was  no  sooner  permitted  to  see  him, 
than  her  senses  and  her  strength  forsook  her, 
and  it  was  hours  before  life  and  consciousness 
returned.  The  alarm  which  her  illness  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Falconer,  brought  on  him  a 
severe  relapse;  and  Madeline  was  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  terror  and  fatigue, 
when  she  had  to  experience  a  renewal  of  her 
fears  for  the  life  of  the  man  she  adored,  and 
to  share  with  her  more  experienced  companion, 
the  new  and  anxious  task  of  administering  to 
the  wants  of  sickness  and  of  suffering.  But 
Mr.  Falconer's  strength  of  constitution  strug- 
gled through  every  obstacle  unto  complete  re- 
covery, and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mrs. 
Macinnon  was  able  to  return  to  Glencarron; 
thither  her  husband  had  returned  as  soon  as 
Madeline  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit.  But 
Madeline  remained  with  her  husband. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Cheviot  Dale,  Northumberland, 
Monday,  Sept.  1614. 

Yes,  here  I  am !  seeing  him,  listening  to 
him,  waiting  on  him  all  day  !  and  hearing  him 
declare  that  he  is  convinced  he  owes  his  life 
to  my  presence  and  roy  assiduities  !  What  a 
delightful  assurance!  and  I  should  be  quite 
happy  but  for  the  consciousness  of  what  my 
poor  parents  are  suffering !  My  reputation 
too;  but  he  solemnly  assures  me  that  he  has 
taJeen  care  that  on  that  not  the  slightest  stig^ma 
shall  rest,  when  he  declares  our  marriage ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  thinks  that  my  beloved 
family  will  suspect  how  matters  really  are,  by 
the  note  I  lefl  on  the  table,  and  will  suffer  less 
than  I  imagine.     God  grant  that  this  may  be 
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80 ;  for,  as  1  am  with  him,  I  am  inclined  to  be 
so  very,  very  happy,  and  so  disposed  never 
to  look  beyond  what  this  narrow-bounded  val- 
ley contains,  that  I  would  fain  believe  those 
to  whom  memory  still  fondly  clinsrg,  are  not 
miserable  while  I  am  so  much  the  contrary. 
Clearly  do  I  see  the  truth  of  ihe  saying  exem- 
plified in  my  case,  that,  "  Good  comes  out  of 
evil."  Had  not  my  husband  met  with  this 
accident,  and  I  not  had  time  to  think  of  anorht 
but  his  dangrer,  and  the  necessity  of  my  has- 
tening to  him  immediately,  I  should  still  have 
been  at  home  and  enduring  the  greatest  ago- 
nies of  mind,  from  the  conviction  that  I  must 
soon  leave  the  parental  roof,  to  conceal  my 
situation ;  and  this  agonizing  consciousness 
was  just  come  upon  me  when  I  was  forced 
away  without  time  for  deliberation ;  therefore 
I  am  spared  weeks  and  months,  perhaps,  of 
great  misery.  I  should,  I  know,  have  been 
an  object  of  suspicion;  Margaret,  I  believe, 
suspected  what  was  my  complaint  already, 
and  had  I  been  questioned  by  my  mother, 
what  coold  I  have  answered  without  breaking 
tny  solemn  promise  of  secresy  to  my  husband  ] 
But  now  I  am  spared  all  these  trials,  and  I  am 
with  him.  He  is  very  jealous  of  my  tears,  and 
says  if  I  loved  him  as  much  as  he  loves  me,  I 
should  be  as  entirely  happy  as  he  is ;  for  that 
he  loves  his  sister  as  much  as  I  can  love  my 
parents,  and  yet  he  has  not  a  wish  ungratified, 
as  I  am  his,  and  his  excltmvely.  He  adds  that 
be  was  never  long  separated  from  his  sister 
till  she  married,  whereas  I  was  scarcely  ever 
with  my  parents  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
life ;  and  that  afiection,  even  for  the  nearest 
of  kin,  greatly  depends  on  habitual  association. 
This  may  be ;  still,  as  my  benefactress  always 
kept  up  my  recollection  of  my  parents,  and 
as  I  was  in  habits  of  constant  epistolary  inter- 
course with  them,  I  cannot  allow  that  his 
theory  extends  to  my  case ;  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  I  admit  that  to  be  with  him  is 
happiness  in  spite  of  drawbacks. 

As  1  tell  you  every  thing,  I  will  give  you 
the  following  sonnet,  though  I  never  did  show 
it,  and  perhaps  never  shall  show  it,  to  Glen- 
carron. 

TO    MY    HUSBAND. 

When  thou  dosf  ask  if  this  sequestered  vale 

Bounds  all  my  wishes  now  ;  and  if  ihe  sun 
Where'er  he  goes  to  tell  his  wondrous  tale, 

A  happier  being  ever  shines  upon ; 
I  can  but  answer  thee  with  smiles  and  tears: — 

With  tears,  while  memory  those  is  picturing, 
whom 
My  doubtful  fate  now  dooms  to  anxious  fears, 

And  many  a  sigh,  perchance,  an  hour  of  gloom  ; 
With  smiles,  as  I  those  dear,  love-beaming  eyes 

Delighted  meet,  for  then  love  reigns  supreme ; 
And  though  I  think  of  all  my  broken  ties, 

Broken  for  thy  dear  sake,  I  fondly  deem 
My  bliss  was  cheaply  purchased,  and  to  me 

Fame,  kindred,  fnends,  my  love,  seem  well  re- 
signed far  thee. 


Saturday. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  romantic  wild- 
ness  of  our  sequestered  abode !  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  Cheviot,  and  in  point  of  privacy  and 
silent  solitude,  is  well  Suited  to  the  purposes 
of  a  man  urged  by  disappointed  love  to  forsake  ^ 
the  world.  The  dciep  stillness  of  this  turfy 
dell  is  broken  only  by  a  slender  waterfall 
which  forces  its  way  over  a  broken  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  our  orchard,  or  by  the  distant  guns 
of  the  grouse  shooters  on  the  mountains.  The 
dark  moor  around  is  beautifully  contrasted  by 
the  gay  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  in  our  garden, 
and  the  variegated  shrubbery  that  guards  it 
from  the  winds  of  the  north  ;  while  some  trees 
of  lofty  growth  extend  their  leafy  branches  to- 
wards the  unsheltered  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  shine  with  brighter  verdure  when  com- 
pared with  the  sombre  hue  of  its  mossy  cloth- 
ing. How  often  Jiave  I  in  fancy  pourtrayed 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  wished  to  inhabit 
it  with  the  man  of  my  heart !  How  often  have 
I  said  to  thyself,  "  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  live  with  him  in  such  a  sequestered 
scene,  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  for- 
got!" Such  were  my  day-dreams;  at  length 
I  have  realized  .them!  I  fiist  found  the  ob- 
ject so  long  pourtrayed  by  fancy,  and  now  I 
have  found  the  situation !  And  is  it  so  de- 
lightful 1  Is  it  so  easy  to  forget  the  world  1 
Yes,  to  forget  the  world  is  easy  enough,  but  not 
the  objects  of  one's  duty  and  one's  affecU'ons, 
And  even  love,  happy,  wedded  lave,  cannot 
make  me  at  least  no  longer  remember  that 
such  things  were,  and  were  most  dear  to  me. 
Besides,  till  our  union  has  been  sanctified  in 
the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  I  shall  never 
think  it  has  been  sanctified  sufficiently.  I 
wonder  what  the  precautions  are  which  he  has 
taken,  to  prevent  a  shadow  of  suspicion  from 
resting  on  my  fame  when  our  marriage  is  de- 
clared ;  I  asked  him  to  tell  me,  but  he  refused 
with  a  very  meaning  smile,  and  told  me  I 
should  know  one  day. 

Saturday. 

I  continue  to  hear,  by  means  of  Macinnon, 
that  my  parents  and  all  my  family  are  well ; 
though  my  father  has  forbidden  the  Macinnons 
all  intercourse  with  him  or  them.  Glencarron 
sent  Macinnon  back  immediately,  that  I  might 
know  every  thing  that  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  my  evasion,  and  that  he  might,  by 
being  on  the  spot,  appear  to  have  had  no  con-> 
cern  in  taking  me  away.  All  the  information 
that  he  has  since  transmitted  to  us  has  been 
more  satisfactory  than  I  could  possibly  have 
expected. 

Sunday. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  bells  of  the  little  village 
church,  whose  tower  is  just  visible  at  the  end 
of  the  winding  lane  that  leads  round  the  foot 
of  Cheviot  to  our  humble  abode !  and  as  we 
are  now  quite  well,  I  hoped  we  should  have 
worshipped  there  to-day!  but  my  husband 
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says  DO ;  that  our  appearance  would,  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  excite  observation  and  inquiry, 
and  that  under  our  cireunuianees  inquiry  and 
observation  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  circunutaneea  I  I  understand  him. 
He  cannot  own  me  as  his  wife,  and  does  not 
choose  to  have  me  suspected  of  being  his  mis- 
tress. Well  then,  I  must  submit !  But  oh ! 
how  different  to  this  was  a  sabbath  in  my  own 
cottage  by  the  burn-side ! 

Sunday  evening. 
We  have  not  omitted  all  possibU  celebration 
of  the  day,  however;  and  1  feel  more  recon- 
ciled to  my  disappohntment,  though  not  to  the 
cause  of  it.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  I  in- 
dulged my  feelings.  Glencarron  was  too  kind 
to  blame  me;  still  I  do  not  think  he  was 
pleased.  I  walked  this  morning  till  the  bell 
nad  done  ringing  in,  and  I  concluded  every 
one  was  in  church;  and  then  I  ascended  a 
rising  bank  beneath  one  of  the  church  win- 
dows, and  as  an  upper  pane  was  open,  I  could 
ever  and  anon  hear  the  service,  and  even  join 
in  the  responses ;  but  when  the  first  psalm  was 
given  out,  and  the  choral  voices  hurst  upon 
my  ear,  in  words  and  in  tune  familiar  to  my 
recollection,  recalling  to  my  borthened  heart 
lost  days  of  family  love  and  family  harmony, 
I  could  restain  myself  no  longer ;  but,  falling 
on  the  turf  beneath,  I  hid  my  face  on  my 
hands,  and  gave  ample  vent  to  the  sorrows  of 
ray  soul.  When  I  recovered  myself  and  the 
strain  was  ended,  I  tried  to  hear  the  service 
again,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  my  cheek,  and  my  bosom  often 
convulsed  with  sobs,  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eyes  up  to  the  window,  and  beheld  at  it  two 
cherub  faces  observing  me,  one  of  which 
stooped  down  as  if  to  tell  some  one  else  to 
come  and  look  at  me  also.  From  the  obser- 
vation of  childhood  I  did  not  shrink ;  hut  I 
could  not  risk  exposure  to  that  of  one  of  riper 
years ;  I  therefore  fled  with  precipitation ;  and 
when  I  told  Glencarron  what  had  passed,  he 
begged  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
such  curiosity  and  observation  again. 

Monday. 
What  an  inclination  I  have  to  ascend  Che- 
viot! Glencarron  says  it  is  too  late  in  the 
year  for  such  an  expedition ;  but  as  the  wea- 
ther is  really  warm  for  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, I  have  still  hopes  that  the  mountain 
will  not  always  wear  his  white  tiight'cap^  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  that  I  may  carry  my  point. 

Tuceday. 
There  is  not  a  remnant  of  white  on  the  top 
of  Cheviot;  and  as  there  is  no  wind  stirring, 
and  all  is  sunshine,  the  ponies  are  ordered, 
and  we  are  going  up  the  mountain.  I  am 
really  childishly  pleased  on  the  occasion;  and 
Glencarron  seems  to  delight  in  my  folly,  per- 
haps like  most  other  men,  the  weakness  and 
inKiriority  of  the  sex  is  a  charm  the  more — 


but  no,  I  wrong  him ;  he  is  above  this  feel- 
ing. 

Wednesday. 
How  dearly  I  have  paid  for  the  indulgence 
of  my  childish  wish !  Troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable as  it  was  to  ride  up  so  steep  and 
boggy  an  eminence,  I  enjoyed  the  ride  exces- 
sively, especially  when,  as  we  ascended,  so 
many  distant  objects  opened  on  our  view,  and 
I  beheld  my  own  dear  native  hills.  This 
sight  however  was  not  of  pleasure  only,  and 
Glencarron  was  glad  to  direct  my  eyes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  landscape.  At  length  we 
stood  on  the  flat  head  of  the  hill,  and  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  magnificent  vastness  of  the 
view.  "  How  grand !  how  delightful  is  this 
scene,  this  varied,  wide-spreading  prospect!" 
cried  Glencarron,  throwing  his  jarm  round  me, 
**  especially  \i'hen  one  feels  how  fieir  more  de- 
lightful is  the  bounded  prospect  of  a  home  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  contains  a 
treasure  worth  all  this  vast  magnificence.*' 
Our  servants  meanwhile  were  spreading  a  lit- 
tle repast  on  the  turf,  and  I,  in  the  silence  of 
fiill  contentment,  was  leaning  on  the  arm  fX 
my  husband,  when  suddenly  we  heard  the 
sound  of  childish  glee,  and  two  children  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentleman  in  full  pursuit  of  them, 
bounded  across  our  path.  I  saw  Glencarron 
immediately  pull  his  silk  handkerchief  entire- 
ly over  his  mouth,  and  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
so  that  scarcely  any  of  his  face  was  visible ; 
while  I  instantly  dropt  my  veil.  "This  way, 
down  the  mountain  directly  again !"  whisper- 
ed Glencarron.  He  then  beckoned  to  the  ser- 
vants, and,  in  a  low  voice,  desired  them  to 
pack  up  the  things  and  follow  us  with  the 
pony  directly ;  nor  till  we  were  entirely  out 
of  sight  of  the  party  who  were  going,  I  saw, 
like  us,  to  take  some  refreshment  on  the  hill, 
did  we  relax  our  speed.  "Thank  heaven," 
cried  Glencarron,  removing  the  handkerchief, 
"  I  may  now  venture  to  look  about  me,  and 
breathe."  Then  seeing  that  my  eyes  demand- 
ed an  explanation,  he  said,  the  gentleman 
who  was  pursuing  the  children  was  an  old 
college  intimate  of  his,  therefore  he  was  forced 
to  avftid  him  "  for  my  dear  girl's  sake,"  he 
added,  "  who  must  be  seen  and  introduced  as 
my  wife,  or  not  at  all;  and  indeed,  if  Caven- 
dish be  staying  in  the  village,  go  we  must^  for 

he  is  intimate  with  Lady  Caroline  B ,  and 

would  certainly  let  her  know  he  had  seen  me, 
and  how  circumstanced,'*'*  "  Then  let  us  go  by 
all  means,"  cried  I,  "  the  children  are,  I  sus- 
pect, the  very  cherubic  little  persons  who  ob- 
served me  at  the  window."  **  And  who  very 
likely  are  now  telling  him  they  are  sure  you 
were  the  mad  lady  they  saw  on  Sunday !" 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  go ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Yet  we  were  so  hnfipy  here  !"  "My 
dearest  Madeline,  like  thy  own  mother  Eve 
thy  curiosity  has  again  driven  from  Paradise !" 
It  was  only  too  true.  Oh  !  that  I  had  never 
wished  to  ascend  Cheviot!    But  he  is  right — 
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we  bad  better  go.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
looked  very  steadily  at  him,  and  that  he  watch- 
ed us  as  long  as  he  could. 

Thursday. 

We  are  going  away  directly,  and  shall  go 
abroad  for  some  months.  Lady  Benlomen  is 
worse,  and  wants  to  see  her  brother ;  and  as 
we  must  leave  this  plac^  from  foar  of  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, he  thinks  we  may  as  well  reside 
abroad  a  little  while,  though  only  suflicienlly 
near  to  Lady  Benlomen,  to  admit  of  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  her.  The  dread  of  meeting 
Ronald  in  France,  is  the  only  drawback  to  my 
expected  pleasure  in  visiting  a  foreign  land, 
as  I  mdst,  if  I  remain  here,  be  separated  from 
my  family ;  but  I  trust  we  should  not  know 
each  other  if  we  were  to  meet.  But  surely  he 
would  recognise  Glcncarron  ;  and  if  he  should 
have  heard — no — no — it  is  not  probable  that 
he  should  be  where  we  should  be.  If  he  has 
leave  of  absence,  he  will  most  probably  visit 
Scotland.  Poor  dear  fellow !  what  a  blow 
will  await  him  there. 

Friday. 

All  is  ready,  and  we  are  setting  off.  Fare- 
well !  I  shall  leave  ray  journal  behind  me. 
Adieu  till  we  return.  We  have  discovered 
that  Mr.  Cavendish  is  staying  at  Mr.  Morley's 
of  Mossgrove,  a  house  only  ten  miles  off,  so 
that  he  would  soon  learn  that  Mr.  Falconer 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  things  are, 
I  am  glad  we  are  going. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

I  shall  now  give  in  detail  what  Madeline 
only  mentioned  generally  ;  and  shall  go  back 
to  the  moment  when  her  departure  from  home 
was  first  discovered. 

Her  sister  Margaret  had  risen  that  day 
very  early  to  take  leave  of  William ;  and,  af- 
ter he  was  gone,  she  was  impatient  to  hear 
Madeline*8  window  thrown  opr'n,  the  sign  of 
her  being  risen,  that  she  might  hasten  to  this 
kind,  beloved  sister,  and  have  her  sorrow  for 
the  departure  of  her  lover  soothed  by  her  sym- 
pathizing affection.  But  Margaret  listened  in 
vain  for  the  accustomed  sound.  At  length, 
being  alarmed  at  the  prolonged  stillness  of 
Madeline's  apartment,  she  softly  entered  the 
room,  fearing  that  indisposition  had  kept  her 
in  bed.  But  it  is  not  in  words  to  paint  her 
astonishment  when  she  saw  that  the  bed  had 
not  been  slept  in,  and  found,  instead  of  her 
sister,  a  note  in  her  hand-writing  addressed  to 
her  parents!  The  unhappy  girl,  uttering  a 
scream  of  anguish,  fell  nearly  fainting  on  the 
bed,  where  Annie  and  the  servant  found  her. 
"And  where  is  Miss  Madeline  1"  cried  the 
maid,  "  Qo  and  call  her,  my  dear ;"  but  Mar- 
garet, now  recovering  herself,  declared  she  did 
not  want  her,  and  desired  Annie  alone  to  re- 
main with  her,  to  whom  she  could  impart  her 
grief,  with  whom  she  could  weep  over  the 
ttrangfl  disappearance  of  Madeline  ;  and  read 
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over  again  and  again  the  nearly  illegible 
writing  of  the  unsealed  note  which  she  had 
That  note  however,  at  length  turned 
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their  tears  in  one  respect  into  joy ;  for  they 
were  sure  that  it  could  only  mean  she  was 
married  to  the  laird,  and  going  to  him,  **  No, 
going  to  him  to  be  married,"  said  Annie.  **  No 
such  thin^,"  replied  Margatet  hastily,  "she 
is  married  already,  and  is  gone  to  her  hus- 
band, and  all  is  as  it  should  be."  Still  they 
were  by  no  means  sure  that  their  father  and 
mother  would  be  so  soon  satisfied,  and  they 
wished,  yet  dreaded  their  return  !  But  their 
utmost  fears  must  have  fallen  short  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  news  that  they  had  to 
communicate,  on  their  unhappy  parents.  The 
mother's  agony  indeed  subsided  as  soon  as  she 
could  attend  sutficiently  to  the  contents  of  the 
note  to  be  able  to  understand  them,  and  to  see 
in  them  the  insinuated  certainty  of  her  daugh- 
ter's being  the  wife  of  the  laird  ;  but  the  fa- 
ther continued  still  in  a  sort  of  soeechless, 
tearless  distress,  which  was  not  only  painful 
but  terrifying  to  behold.  **  My  dear,  dear  fa- 
ther, be  pacified  !"  cried  Margaret.  "This  is 
nothing  serious  indeed  !  She  is  his  wife ! 
She  is  married  !  I  am  sure  she  is."  "  Mar- 
ried !  do  you  suppose,"  he  replied  in  a  voice 
broken  by  grief,  "  that  I  am  so  accursed  as  to 
doubt  thai  ?  No ;  married  she  is,  1  doubt  not ; 
though  how  she  got  an  oppurtuniiy  to  be  so, 
let  those  who  know  declare,"  he  added,  look- 
ing sternly  at  his  wife ;  "  but  is  it  not  a  hard 
thing  to  find  out  that  one's  child  does  not 
love  one  V  "  Dear  father !  Madeline  loves 
you  deariy."  "  Loves  me !  and  yet  forsakes 
me,  and  what  is  worse,  deceives  me  !"  "  Nay, 
Donald,  it  was  not  that  she  did  not  love  you ; 
but  that  she  loved  another  better,  that's  all." 
"  No;  it  is  not  ail ;  she  loved  one  so  well,  so 
wickedly,  that  for  his  sake  she  consented  to 
deceive  her  poor  parenU,  and  demean  herself 
so  much  as  to  marry  him  clandestinely.  There 
is  the  pang  !  To  suppose  a  worse  thing  would 
drive  me  to  distraction  !  Cruel  girl !  when  I 
was  counting  so  much  on  seeing  thee  again  !" 
Here  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment  to  hide 
the  deep  burst  of  anguish  which  he  could  not 
control ;  but  which  he  was  ashamed  to  in- 
dulge. But  though  his  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tue of  Madeline  was  unshaken,  there  were 
moments  when  he  was  not  so  sure  of  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Falconer;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  the  next,  he  never  ceased  to 
interrogate  Margaret  concerning  all  she  knew 
and  all  she  suspected ;  and  she  had  one  inci- 
dent to  mention  which  never  failed  to  comfort 
both  her  parents.  One  day,  she  said,  when 
Madeline  suddenly  fainted  away,  she  had 
loosened  her  dress,  and  observed  a  black 
riband,  the  end  of  which  was  concealed  in  her 
stays;  that,  believing  it  to  suspend  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's picture,  she  had  taken  it  out,  and  found 
a  simple  gold  ring,  which  she  had  no  doubt 
was  a  wedding  ring,  and  with  that  Madeline 
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had  been  married.  There  was  some  corrobo- 
ration they  thought  of  the  supposed  marriage 
in  this  fact,  till  Macinnon,  who  was  found  ab- 
sent, should  return  ;  and  from  him  Munro  had 
hoped  to  obtain  more  information ;  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  Madeline  was  not  dishonoured ; 
but  still  she  appeared  deceitful  and  regardless 
of  her  own  reputation,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  parents.  '*  However,  if  she  has  not  de- 
stroyed her  owriy  I  fororive  her !"  cried  he. 
And  Margaret  wondered  how  her  father  could 
doubt  her  being  happy  with  the  man  she 
loved. 

It  was  not  long  before  Macinnon  returned ; 
and  Donald  instantly  repaired  to  Glencarron. 
**  Macinnon,"  said  he  sternly,  and  rejecting: 
his  proffered  hand,  **  where  is  the  laird  !" 
"That  I  shall  tell  no  one!"  "Yes,  you 
must ;  you  shall  tell  the  father  whom  he  has 
so  cruelly  injured."  "The  laird  is  incapable 
of  injuring  any  one.  I  cannot  understand 
you."  "  IVill  not,  you  mean. — I  must  know 
where  he  is."  "  You  cannot ;  I  am  forbidden 
to  tell."  "I  must  see  him."  ^^ Impnssibk .- 
he  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  his  life  is 
still  in  danger."  "  Then  where  is  my  daugh- 
ter?" "What  daughter!  Miss  Madelioe  ! 
dear  and  honoured  lady,  do  you  speak  oi  herT^ 
"  You  know  I  do  1  tell  me,  did  you  not  carry 
her  away,  and  take  her  to  the  laird  1  for  with 
us  she  is  noL"  "  Munro,"  replied  Macinnon, 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  "I  can  only 
say  in  answer,  Did  you  ever  know  me  guilty 
of  a  dishonourable  action  ?"  "  Never."  "  Am 
I  capable,  do  you  think,  of  helping  to  betray 
innocence?"  "No,  certainly  not;"  then 
without  saying  a  word  more,  Munro  returned 
home,  convinced  that  Macinnon  was  sure  Ma- 
deline was  married  to  the  laird,  and  pondering 
with  much  satisfaction  on  his  calling  her 
"  dear  and  honoured  lady^  "  Now  then," 
thought  he,  "  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince 
others  that  she  is  his  wife;  but  that,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  so  easy ;  and  how  shall  I  bear  to 
look  my  neighbours  in  the  face  again !" 

That  day  was  a  severe  trial  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  feelings  of  this  distressed  family. 
It  was  soon  rumoured  about  that  Madeline 
was  ^one  off,  and  her  school  came  to  inquire 
if  it  was  true  that  Miss  Madeline  had  deserted 
them;  the  poor  also  whose  wants  she  ad- 
ministered to  in  various  ways,  came  clamour- 
ing to  the  door,  to  inquire  if  they  had  indeed 
lost  their  benefactress.  But  the  family  were 
far  more  affected  when,  with  an  eye  of  wild- 
ness,  and  a  cheek  pale  as  death  itself,  Maclean 
rushed  into  the  house,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
and  quivering  lips,  to  which  utterance  was 
denied,  looked  the  inquiry  which  he  was  un- 
able to  speak.  "  Yes,  Lewis,  yes,  she  is 
gone;  she  has  deserted  us!"  said  Munro,  at 
length.  "But  she  is  hi$  wife^  "To  be 
sure;  who  doubts  iti  I  would  excommuni- 
cate any  one  who  dared  to  doubt  it  in  my 
presence  !"  exclaimed  Maclean,  his  face  crim- 


soned with  emotion!  "Thank  you!  thank 
you !"  faltered  out  Munro,  while  the  mother 
caught  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  Margaret 
burst  into  tears.  "I  fear,  Lewis,"  said  Mun- 
ro, "there  are  few  persons  so  candid  in  their 
judgment  as  thou  art."  "  Oh  !  but  every  one 
loved  her !  and  her  fame  was  spotless  !  That 
ever  a  man,  who  pretends  to  love  her,  could 
bear  to  cast  a  stain  on  that  fair  fame ! — that  is 
what  I  can't  conceive  !"  "  Ay,  Lewis,  hadst 
thou  been  the  chosen  of  her  heart !"  "  /  should 
have  been  so  proud  of  her  and  of  her  love ! 
I — "  here  his  tears  choked  him,  and  drawing 
Annie  towards  him,  he  leaned  his  head  against 
her  shoulder.  Annie  did  not  like  to  resist 
this  unconscious  familiarity,  but  it  distressed 
her,  as  she  considered  herself  to  be  no  longer 
a  child ;  but  her  father,  gently  releasing  her 
from  Maclean,  said,  "  My  dear  Lewis,  you 
forget  that  Annie  is  a  young  woman  now  !" 
And  as  Maclean  observed  her  blushing  cheek 
and  eye  of  shame— of  shame  which  ne  had 
inflicted — he  felt,  in  spite  of  his  affliction,  tliat 
he  could  never  forget  her  age  again. 

The  mother  now  asked  Maclean  what  was 
said  in  the  village,  and  Maclean  was  forced  to 
own  that  the  laird  had  been  seen  coming  at 
day-break  from  Madeline's  garden!  —  proof 
positive  to  the  family  and  poor  Maclean  that 
the  laird  was  her  husband,  though  not  even 
they  could  blame  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
being  less  sure  of  the  fact. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  that  Mrs.  Munro  saw  a  Sabbath 
morn  arise  without  a  feeling  of  gladness,  and 
a  wish  to  welcome  it  in  the  temple  of  her 
God ;  but  now  she  shrunk  with  dread  and 
aversion  from  meeting  the  curious  and  perhaps 
disdainful  glance  of  those  parents  who  had 
often  probably  envied  her,  as  a  mother,  the 
charms  and  accomplishments  of  Madeline, 
and  she  shuddered,  while  she  heard  them  in 
fancy  say, — "  There !  see  what  her  fine  edu- 
cation, (Aove  her  rank  in  life,  has  brought  her 
to!"  "Indeed,  indeed,  Donald,"  cried  she, 
"  I  cannot,  cannot  gro  to  the  kirk  to-dav !  it 
would  kill  me !  indeed  it  would !"  "  Fhen 
thou  wouldst  at  least  die  at  the  post  of  duty, 
Meggie !  Besides,  if  we  look  cast  down,  if 
we  hide  ourselves,  we  shall  seem  to  counte- 
nance the  slander  on  our  child,  and  as  if  we 
believed  it  ourselves.  No;  we  roust  show 
that  we  believe  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  laird, 
and  who  shall  dare  to  assert  that  we  are  not 
in  the  secret?"  Then  I  will  go,  as  thou 
thinkest  it  will  serve  Madeline,"  she  replied. 
With  assumed  firmness,  but  trembling  feet, 
the  unhappy  family  reached  the  kirk;  while 
little  Charies,  he  knew  not  why,  partook  in 
their  uncomfortableness,  and  did  not  cast  his 
smiling  glances  round,  as  usual,  on  ^is  play- 
fellows. 

Poor  Maclean  suffered  full  as  much  as  they 
did  when  he  saw  them  appear,  and  he  began 
the  service  in  a  low  and  faltering  tone;  but 
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when  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  took  for  his 
text,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  his 
utterance  became  firm,  his  look  assured,  and 
his  appeal  for  candid  judgment  deserved  at 
least  to  reach  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 
How  the  father^s  eyes,  and  the  mother^s  and 
sister^s  grasping  hands  thanked  him  when 
they  met  in  the  aisle !  But  poor  Mrs.  Munro^s 
courage  and  strength  were  quite  exhausted  by 
what  she  had  to  undergo  when  service  was 
over.  The  "  How  do  you's,"  and  **  How  are 
you's  1"  uttered  in  tones  of  pity,  if  she  had 
lost  her  daughter  by  death,  would  have  been 
received  by  the  bereaved  mother  with  grateful 
complacency;  but  as  Mrs.  Munro  knew  only 
too  well  that  Madeline's  absence  was  attri- 
buted to  the  true  cause  (her  being  with  Mr. 
Falconer),  and  that  her  reputation  was  injured  ; 
she  was  very  sure  that  the  compassionate 
accents,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
present  inquiries  were  made,  proceeded  more 
from  ungenerous  triumph,  than  real  kindness, 
and  were  evidences  of  a  conscious  superiority. 
Oh!  how  soon  does  one | single  hour's  expe- 
rience of  mortification  and  humbled  pride  or 
vanity,  teach  the  heart  a  lesson  of  captious 
distrust  and  jealous  suspicion  sufficient  for  a 
whole  life  1  Scarcely  could  this  poor  woman, 
whose  heart  was  till  then  a  stranger  to  distrust 
and  resentment,  endure  to  answer  one  of  the 
inquiries  after  the  state  of  her  health,  while 
Margaret  replied  to  them  in  a  manner  coldly 
and  proudly  indignant,  as  if  she  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledged a  civility.  Munro  alone,  ever  master 
of  himself,  looked  as  if  he  believed  those  who 
clustered  round  them  with  apparent  friendship 
were  really  the  friends  they  seemed,  and  he 
looked  more  dignified  and  more  complaisant 
than  usual;  but  he  saw  and  felt  for  the  dis- 
tress of  his  wife  and'  daughters,  and  allowed 
them  to  stay  at  home  in  the  aflemoon  to 
recover  the  disorder  of  their  spirits.  It  was 
well  that  he  did;  for  Maclean  indulged  the 
generous  ardour  of  his  heart ;  and  though  that 
heart  was  lacerated  from  the  now  certain 
destruction  of  its  fondest  hopes,  he  controlled 
his  feeling  so  far  as  to  pour  forth  a  fervent 
prayer  for  those  whom  circumstances  had 
mduced  to  leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  enter 
upon  new,  distant,  and  mysterious  duties; 
though  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the  tongue  of 
slander,  and  of  losing  that  dearest  of  all 
blessings,  next  to  conscious  innocence,  a  spot- 
1^8  reputation.  Earnestly  did  he  pray  that 
such  persons  might  be  enabled  to  bear  the 
pain  which  unjust  accusation  inflicts,  not  only 
by  the  never-fkiling  balm  of  conscious  inno- 
cence, and  the  virtuous  energy  which  it 
bestows,  but  by  humble  reliance  on  that  God 
who  allows  malice  and  injustice  to  triumph 
only  for  a  season,  and  who  is  able  at  last  to 
bring  out  the  most  injured  fame  from  the  fire, 
purified  and  bright  as  ever.  In  the  meanwhile 
DC  prayed  that  **  the  Almighty  would  turn  the 


hearts  of  all  those  who  delighted  in  the  tale 
of  the  slanderer,  and  fill  them  with  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil."  How  deeply  and 
reverently  was  the  father's  head  bowed,  while 
he  listened  to  this  appropriate  and  well-in- 
tentioned prayer,  and  how  cordially  was  the 
melancholy  Maclean  welcomed,  when  he  next 
visited  at  the  now  joyless  cottage  by  the  burn- 
side  !  Still  Munro  thought  it  his  duty  to  take 
his  excellent  young  friend  aside,  and  tell  him 
that  he  feared  he  was  not  quite  right  in  carry- 
ing publicly  to  the  throne  of  the  Creator,  the 
petitions  inspired  by  earthly  love  of  the  crea- 
ture; '*and  remember,  dear  Lewis,"  added 
he,  **  that  she  is  now  the  wife  of  another  man." 
"My  dear  friend,"  replied  the  agitated  Maclean, 
"I  own,  I  know  I  must  not  love  her,  but  I 
may  pray  for  her,  surely ;  and  he  who  knows 
the  heart,  knows  with  what  purity  I  do  so." 
"The  human  heart  is  deceitful  beyond  all 
things,''^  replied  Munro,  "but  whether  thou  be 
right  or  wrong,  Maclean,  I  thank  thee,  I  bless 
thee;  and,  oh!  how  I  wish  I  could  have 
called  thee  son !"  Munro  now  consulted  wilh 
Lewis  Maclean  on  the  propriety  of  addressing 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Falconer,  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  him,  wherever  he  was,  as  soon  as 
he  was  well  enough  to  see  him,  that  he  might 
urge  him  to  acknowledge  his  marriage ;  and, 
if  he  refused,  insist  on  taking  Madeline  away 
from  him ;  but  they  both  agreed  at  last,  that 
if  Munro  betrayed  any  uneasiness,  and  took 
any  steps  to  alter  the  state  of  things,  and 
more  especially  if  he  left  home,  and  went 
south,  every  one  would  believe  that  he  was 
not  8ure  Madeline  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fal- 
coner; and  should  he,  on  that  gentleman's 
refusal  to  own  his  marriage,  force  Madeline  to 
return  with  him,  her  reputation  would,  in  that 
case,  be  completely  destroyed ;  whereas,  it 
was  now  only  injured,  and  might  be  restored 
again. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  trial  to  this  aflec- 
tionate  family,  that  Ronald,  having  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence,  arrived  at  the  cot^ 
tage.  He  had  expected  that  his  father's  lip 
would  quiver  with  emotion  when  he  first  be- 
held him,  and  that  his  mother  and  sisters  would 
mingle  tears  with  their  welcomes  and  em- 
braces ;  but  he  did  not  expect  that  their  tears 
would  flow  in  abundance,  and  as  if  in  agony ; 
nor  that  a  hue  like  death  would  spread  over 
his  father's  cheek,  when,  unexpectedly,  he, 
smiling,  stood  before  them ;  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed indeed,  as  his  eye  glanced  over  the 
family  group,  not  to  behold  Madeline  among: 
them.  "Where  was  shel  Why  not  there?" 
And  the  heart  of  the  soldier  was  appalled, — 
the  heart  of  the  son  as  the  brother  sickened, 
and  he  went  from  one  weeping  relative  to  the 
other,  and  felt  his  hand  grasped  convulsively 
in  that  of  his  speechless  father !  at  last  he 
heard  the  tale  they  had  to  tell,  and  he  felt  the 
laurels  he  had  so  lately  gathered  wither  on  his 
brow ;  for  the  mildew  of  disgrace  had  gather- 
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eil  on  the  fame  of  his  sister;  that  sister  too 
of  whom  he  had  been  so  proud,  and  towards 
whom  his  heart  had  so  gratefully,  so  fondly 
yearned  !  Besides,  was  she  indeed  free  from 
the  stain  of  actual  guilt  1  He  knew  her  not, 
therefore  he  could  not  set  his  experience  of  her 
principles  against  her  apparent  conduct,  and 
he  soon  fled  from  that  beloved  circle  which  he 
had  so  longed  to  behold,  to  vent  in  solitude 
his  anguish  and  his  forebodings,  and  to  de- 
plore,  while  he  humbly  bowed  to  it,  that  cruel 
dispensation  which  had  converted  into  the 
most  agonizing  moment  of  his  life,  that  mo- 
ment which  he  had  fondly  expected  would 
have  proved  the  happiest. 

Poor  Ronald,  however,  bestowed  pleasure, 
if  he  did  not  receive  it,  during  his  short  visit 
to  his  family.  His  father  sometimes  prevailed 
on  him  to  "tell  how  fields  were  won,"  while 
his  mother,  though  she  trembled  to  hear  of  his 
escapes,  and  grasped  his  hand  while  he  spoke, 
to  be  sure  that  he  was  safe  and  t/tercy  had  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  tale, 
and  congratulated  herself  silently  on  being 
the  mother  of  a  hero.  But  she  was  not  easy 
till  she  had  seen  him  in  his  full  regimentals, 
and'  Ronald  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  putting 
them  on ;  for  he  had  brought  them  on  purpose 
to  appear  in  them  before  Madeline,  meaning 
to  say  to  her,  "  See,  my  dear  sister,  these  do  1 
owe  to  you !"  But  now — ;  however,  he  put 
on  the  dress,  gratified  his  mother's  heart,  and 
wrung  his  oum. 

His  most  quiet  moments  were  passed  with 
Maclean;  for  he  had  power  to  convince  him 
that  Madeline  could  not  be  anything  but  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  he  also  persuaded 
him  to  rejoin  his  regiment  without  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  retreat  of  the  laird  and  his 
sister;  and  when  he  left  him,  Maclean  flatter- 
ed himself  that  he  had  given  up  all  intention 
of  taking  a  step  which  could  only  lead  to  pain- 
ful, and  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 
London,  Monday,  February,  1815. 
At  length,  my  dear  friend,  a/ier  spending 
five  months  abroad,  I  am  returned  to  England, 
and  resume  my  journal.  I  could  not  journal- 
ize while  we  were  travelling;  and  when  we 
were  stationary  my  husband  was  frequently 
with  Lady  Benlomen,  and  I  had  to  write  regu- 
larly every  day  and  evening  to  him.  Some- 
times also  he  left  me  to  dine  at  a  restaurateur'' s 
with  some  English  friends;  and  then  1  was 
in  too  bad  a  humour  to  trust  myself  with  my 
pen.  I  knew  that  it  was  ripht  that  he  should 
accept  these  invitations;  still,  I  felt  so  sad 
and  so  forlorn  in  a  foreign  land  without  him ! 
I  should  not  have  minded  it  if  we  had  been 
in  England  or  Scotland.  My  dear  friend,  I 
have  been  much  amused ;  have  seen  Bnissels, 
Paris,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  nay,  all  Switzer- 
land, and  been  very  near  Nice ;  but  Lady  Ben- 
lomen was  there ;  therefore  Glencarron  settled 


me  in  a  lodging  a  few  miles  oflf,  when  he  went 
to  visit  her.  He  describes  her  as  still  in  a  peri- 
lous state.  I  forgot  to  say,  when  I  began  to 
write  to-day,  that  my  journal,  which  I  lef\ 
locked  up  in  Northumberland,  is  become  quite 
a  thick  volume;  so  I  have' begun  a  new  one; 
but  I  cannot  conscientiously  send  it  to  you  till 
my  marriage  is  declared ;  and  if  you  ever  re- 
ceive it,  it  will  really  come,  I  believe,  in  the 
formidable  shape  of  •*  the  life  and  adventures 
of  the  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  country  maid, 
Madeline  Munro,  in  two  volumes  at  least." 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  spirits  to 
joke ;  for  I  am  returned  to  England  in  order 
to  go  through  the  most  awful  and  dangerous 
period  of  a  woman's  life ;  and  undergo  it  also 
unsupported,  uncheered  by  a  tender  mother's 
presence.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  mother !  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  her! 

Tueiklay. 

As  my  husband  wished  roe  to  have  the  best 
medical  attendance  possible,  he  chose  that  I 
should  be  confined  m  London;  and  London 
is  also  the  best  place  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
cealment. Concealment!  How  I  hate  the 
word  and  the  necessity !  Alas !  how  grieved 
I  am  to  think  that  I  go  by  a  feigned  name !  I 
am  called  by  my  husband's  first  Christian  name 
— Evan. 

»  Wednesday. 

How  kind !  how  considerate  he  is !  I  find 
that  Mrs.  Macinnon  is  to  be  with  me  in  the 
hour  of  suflfering ;  she  has  a  niece  in  London, 
and,  on  pretence  of  visiting  her,  she  is  come 
to  me. 

Monday. 

I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  last.  I 
wish  Mrs.  Macinnon  were  arrived  ! 

Wednesday. 

I  could  not  have  believed  that  I  could  ever 
be  so  indifferent  whether  I  lived  or  died,  as  I 
am  now ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  if  I  die  Glen- 
carron will  acknowledge  me  as  his  wife  im- 
mediately, and  declare  my  child  to  be  his  law- 
ful heir,  and  that  my  fame,  and  the  credit  of 
my  family,  will  consequently  be  no  longer  in- 
jured by  me,  can  you  wonder  that  death  is 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  and  that  even  the  idea 
of  parting  with  Glencarron  is  divested  of  its 
power  to  torture  mel  What  would  not  I  give 
to  have  seen  one  line  from  Meggie!  I  know 
they  are  all  well ;  and  I  know  that  Margaret 
and  William  will  soon  be  married ;  I  also 
know  that  Bessie  is  well  and  happy,  that  Mac- 
lean reads  French  with  Annie,  and  Latin  with 
Charles.  Heaven  bless  him !  But  I  was  sure 
he  would  supply  my  place  to  that  dear  boy 
when  I  forsook  my  duty  to  him;  and  oh! 
that  Annie  may  supply  my  place  in  Maclean's 
heart. 

Thursday. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  is  come !  The  tears  were 
inexpressibly  soothing  which  I  shed  when  I 
first  saw  her.     Methought  she  looked  like  my 
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mother!  but  if  that  was  fancy,  it  was  no  fancy 
that  she  had  lately  seen  her,  and  to  me  she 
breathed  of  home.  I  told  you  before  that  my 
father,  resenting  M acinnon's  refusal  to  answer 
his  questions,  forbade  all  visiting  acquaintance 
between  his  family  and  the  Macinnons ;  and 
also  forbade  the  former  to  attempt  to  learn 
aughf  nfme  from  Macinnon.  Macinnon  says, 
however,  that  they  never  met  without  my  fa- 
ther's watching  his  looks,  as  if  to  see  whether  it 
was  well  or  ill  with  the  laird  and  me ;  however, 
they  seldom  meet,  as  the  Macinnons  are  not  of 
the  kirk.  But  last  Sunday,  as  she  was  to  see 
me  BO  soon,  Mrs.  Macinnon  went  to  hear  Mac- 
lean, and  told  my  mother  that  she  was  going 
south;  that  Margaret  (as  William  was  not 
forbidden  to  speak  of  me)  sent  him'to  overtake 
her  on  their  road  home ;  that  he  asked  after 
me,  and  desired  her  to  assure  me,  if  she  saw 
me,  how  much  he  longed  to  see  me  once  more, 
and  to  tell  me  what  a  fine  fellow  Ronald  was, 
and  how  disappointed  he  was  not  to  see  me 
during  his  short  visit;  to  tell  me  also,  that 
though  married  to  Margaret,  he  should  not  be 
quite  happy  till  I  came  from  behind  my  cloud. 
**  Say  all  this,"  said  he ;  **  and  she  will  under- 
atand  who  thus  speaks  through  me ;  and  say, 
also,  there  are  letters  come,  and  one  from  India, 
which  is  locked  up ;  and  so  (added  the  poor 
youth,  almost  out  of  breath  with  his  exer- 
tions,) and  so  I  have  done  as  I  was  bidden, 
not  but  what  I  do  love  Madeline  dearly;  and 
I  must  bid  you  good-bye,  lest  the  old  gentle- 
man finds  me  out."  What  a  comfort  to  me 
was  this  message  from  this  dear  girl !  and  I 
hope  and  trust  it  was  an  innocent  subterfuge. 
But  oh !  that  letter  from  India !  My  dearest 
Mrs.  St.  Leger,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see 
it! 

Friday. 
I  am  taken  ill !  —  Pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend.  Alas !  I  forget  myself !  Long  before 
you  receive  this  I  shall  be  well,  or  past  all 
suffering!  I  must  now  lock  up  this  paper.  If 
I  die,  receive  my  tenderest  blessing,  and  fare- 
well. 

Madeline  Falconer. 

London,  April,  1815. 
It  pleased  God  to  spare  my  life ;  and  I  am 
a  mother  and  a  nurse  !  and  so  happy  as  both ! 
My  husband,  and  my  medical  attendant,  too, 
believed  I  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  be 
the  latter;  but  I  thought  nature  knew  best; 
and  I  am  well,  and  my  baby  thrives.  It  is  a 
boy,  and  the  image  of  his  father!  I  am  so 
proud  of  it!  Oh!  how  I  long  to  show  it  to 
my  dear  mother !  Glencarron  dares  not  take 
it»  he  is  so  afraid  of  letting  it  fall;  —  but  he 
kisses  it,  and  looks  at  it  for  minutes  together, 
and  talks  nonsense  to  it ;  and  sometimes  he 
calls  it»  and  that  is  so  gratifying  to  me,  the 
little  Glencarron !  I  am  well  enough  to  leave 
my  room ;  and  I  have  done  so,  but  it  was  very 
Telactantly — I  was  so  happy  in  my  seclusion ! 


My  husband  scarcely  ever  dined  out;  and 
when  he  did,  I  had  my  baby  and  the  Macin- 
nons with  me,  for  Macinnon  is  come  to  see 
his  wife  home.  He  went  round  by  our  her- 
mitage in  Northumberland,  and  he  has  brought 
me  the  box  which  contained  my  Journal.  My 
husband  came  in  just  now  while  I  was  taking 
the  manuscript  out;  and  he,  lauefhing,  asked 
me  if  he  had  married  an  author  without  know- 
ing it.  When  I  explained,  he  insisted  on 
reading  it ;  and  I,  wishing  to  have  no  reserves 
with  him,  gave  him  leave  to  read  it,  telling 
him  he  would  find  that  I  had  not  spared  him. 
He  repiied  that  he  would  trust  me.  But  I 
meant  what  I  said.  I  did  not  spare  him;  as 
he  will,  I  know,  soon  discover,  but  gave  him 
faults  and  all.  It  may  be  foolish  ;  but  I  feel 
almost  ashamed  of  his  seeing  how  very  fondly 
I  have  ever  loved  him. 

*        Tuesday,  April,  1815. 

He  has  read  it,  and  it  has  made  him  very 
thoughtful.  I  knew  that  some  passages  would ; 
and  as  he  returned  it  to  me,  ne  tenderly  em- 
braced me<  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, — 
"Poor,  foolish  girl,  how  I  Kave  made  thee 
suffer ;  but  one  dny,  my  own  dear  Madeline, 
thou  shalt  be  made  all  the  amends  now  in  my 
power;  but  patience,  patience!  And  upon 
my  word.  Miss  Madeline,  as  Dobbs  used  to 
say,  you  are  a  shrewd  observer!  I  find  I 
must  take  care  what  I  look  and  say,  and  do, 
or  my  wife  will  put  me  in  a  book !  I  do  not 
feel  quite  so  safe  with  you  as  I  did  before ;  I 
wish  I  had  not  read  tlie  journal !"  He  said 
this  in  a  laughing  manner,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  was  not  half  in  earnest ;  I  wish,  too, 
that  he  had  not  read  it ;  oh,  vanity !  Yet  no ; 
it  was  not  vanity  that  made  me  show  it ;  I 
wished  to  have  no  reserves,  as  I  said  before, 
wished  him  to  see  my  whole  heart  as  it  was, 
and,  above  all,  I  was  not  without  hope  that 
some  passages,  some  filial  lamentations,  and 
expressions  of  parental  and  filial  love  on  my 
father's  part  and  mine,  would  find  their  way 
to  his  heart,  and  produce  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. I  was  riekt,  and  all  would  have 
been  as  I  wished ;  for  he  was  affected,  had 
not  a  letter  from  Lady  Benlomen,  the  contents 
of  which  1  did  not  see,  arrived  at  the  very  mo- 
ment. 

Wednesday. 

What  do  I  hear  t  He  is  going  abroad ! 
She  is  worse  again !  And  he  is  going  Ufiihr 
out  me!  I  know  it  is  unavoidable ;  but  how 
shall  I  support  myself  in  his  absence !  For 
him  I  gave  up  every  thing!  father,  mother, 
sisters,  brothers,  society,  reputation !  and  when 
I  shall  cease  to  see  him,  the  image  of  all  these 
sacrifices  will,  I  know  but  too  well,  return  and 
overwhelm  me.  But  I  forget  my  child  ;  yes, 
my  child  will  console  me,  and  amply  fill  the 
place  of  all  beside  him.  How  kind  it  was  in 
nim  to  tell  me  just  now,  that  since  he  had 
read  my  journal  he  loved  and  admired  me 
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more  than  ever,  though  he  thought  an  increase 
of  his  affection  had  been  impossible. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  will  stay  with  rae,  that  is 
one  comfort ;  but  alas !  we  are  not  to  return  to 
the  dear  retreat  at  the  foot  of  Cheviot!  He 
means  to  sell  that.  We  are  going,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  a  hunting  seat  in  Northamptonshire, 
as  his  own,  which  he  has  in  Leicestershire,  is 
let  to  a  friend  of  his ;  and  there  he  is  going  to 
Utc  by  himself^  with  his  usual  establishment; 
/  am  to  live  with  my  child,  in  a  cottage  two 
miles  off. — Hateful  arrangement!  But  I  find 
his  absence  from  his  usual  circles  is  comment* 
ed  upon,  and  he  is  forced,  he  thinks,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  his  present  domestic  happiness 
for  the  sake  of  society.  I  dare  not,  I  must 
not,  wiU  not  tell  you  how  miserable  this  new 
arrangement  makes  me ! 

Tuesday. 

He  has  been  gone  six  days,  and  I  have  not 
had  the  heart  to  write  till  now !  Lady  Ben- 
lomen*R  alarm  at  Bonaparte*s  return,  brought 
her  to  Boulogne,  whence  she  is  too  ill  to  pro- 
ceed, so  he  will  not  be  very  lono:  away  except 
she  refuses  to  part  with  him.    To-morrow  we 

go  into  Northamptonshire.  My  child  is  so 
eautiful,  and  so  like  his  father!  I  am  almost 
jealous  of  the  little  urchin  already.  It  had 
his  last  kiss  when  he  went  away.  I  did  hope 
to  have  remained  in  London  till  he  returned 
to  accompany  us  to  this  place,  but  I  find  that 
the  measles  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  there- 
fore I  shall  not  be  easy  till  we  are  set  off*.  A 
decisive  battle  is  expected  to  take  place  soon. 
I  am  glad  my  husband  is  at  Boulogne. 

Thursday,  the  Inn  at 

Here  I  am  to  remain  till  Mrs.  Macinnon  has 
put  every  thing  in  order  for  me  at  the  cottage, 
which  Glencarron  insisted  on  I  should  not  see 
till  it  was  quite  ready.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
shall  go  with  Mrs.  Macinon,  as  her  friend,  to 
see  Glencarron^s  house.  His  servants  are  al- 
ready there,  his  full  es/ablishment ;  for  I  find 
he  must  entertain  company. 

Macinnon  tells  me  that  Mr.  Falconer's  aunt 
married  an  English  gentleman,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  and  did  not  survive  his  birth ;  that 
son  is  now  abroad,  and  to  him  the  hunting 
seat  belongs  which  my  husband  occupies.  I 
find  that  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  takes  place  in 
the  representation  of  this  county,  which  is 
hourly  expected,  Mr.  Elsedon  is  to  be  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate,  and  he  has  written  to 
his  cousin  to  beg  him  to  canvass  for  him,  and 
to  go  through  all  the  ceremony  of  the  election, 
as  his  representative,  whenever  it  takes  place ; 
as  he  cannot  leave  Montpelier,  where  he  is 
with  a  sick  wife.  Consequently,  as  poor 
Glencarron  will  be  forced  to  keep  a  sort  of 
open  house,  I  shall  never  see  him  but  at  night 
perhaps.  I  always  hated  contested  elections ! 
I  wish  he  had  refused  to  act  for  his  cousin ; 
but  I  suppose  he  could  not.  Alas !  how  often 
shall  I  regret  that  secluded  spot  at  the  foot  of 


Cheviot !  I  wanted  nothing  there  then,  for  I 
had  him ! 

Friday  evening. 

I  have  been  over  the  house.  It  is  large  and 
commodious ;  but  one  thought  of  that  at  Glen- 
carron kills  it !  And  then  the  country  is  so 
fiat !  It  is  wooded  indeed  in  parts ;  but  what 
makes  it  desirable  as  a  hunting  country  whol- 
ly ruins  it  for  a  picturesque  one.  Then  the 
rooms  are  hung  only  with  pictures  of  horses 
and  dogs!  the  equestrian  and  canine  heroes 
of  the  field  in  their  day.  Then  the  library,  as 
it  is  called ! — Shelves  containing  chiefiy  the 
Sporting  Calender  and  books  on  hunting !  but 
in  my  husband^s  own  apartment  when  here,  I 
found  on  every  table  a  table  book-stand,  con- 
taining several  of  the  periodical  writers,  ser- 
mons, history,  ^.  From  what  I  see  and  hear 
of  this  cousin  Elsedon,  /  should  not  vote  for 
him  if  I  were  a  man  and  he  not  my  relation ; 
but  perhaps  I  do  him  injustice ;  and  I  suspect 
I  am  prejudiced  against  him  because,  for  his 
sake,  I  must  forego  so  much  of  Mr.  Falconer's 
society. 

To-morrow  I  take  possession  of  my  own 
habitation.  I  drove  past  it  yesterday,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  as  mean-looking,  untempting  a 
place  as  I  ever  beheld.  But  no  matter,  so  I 
see  him  there!  It  is  three tniles  from  this  town 
by  the  road ;  but  by  the  fields  which  are  be- 
hind the  garden,  it  is  not  quite  two. 

Saturday. 
What  a  surprise !  I  took  possession  of  my 
new  habitation  to-day  !  and  as  I  stopt  at  that 
mean-looking  door,  opening  into  tnat  dusty 
road,  and  looked  at  those  windows  which  gave 
the  parlours  to  which  they  belonged  their  only 

F respect,  namely,  the  above-mentioned  road, 
sighed  as  I  thought  of  our  retreat  at  the  foot 
of  Cheviot,  and  remembered  with  mournful 
tenderness  the  dear  cottage  by  the  burn-side. 
Judge  then  of  my  delighted  astonishment, 
when,  on  entering  the  dark  and  narrow  hall, 
a  door  opposite  was  thrown  open,  and  I  saw 
Mrs.  Macinnon  smiling  and  beckoning  me  to 
where  she  stood  in  a  glow  of  yellow  light! 
On  hastening  forward  I  found  myself  in  an  oc- 
tagon room  lighted  by  a  dome  formed  of  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  coloured  glass,  through 
which  the  sun  shed  upon  the  ottoman  which 
surrounded  this  beautiful  building,  unnumber- 
ed varieties  of  golden  hues ;  on  either  side  a 
door  leads  into  a  small  but  elegant  apartment, 
which  opens  on  a  lawn  glittering  and  gay  with 
all  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  terminating  in 
conservatories  full  of  the  choicest  plants. 
The  garden  seems  shut  in  from  every  human 
eye,  so  lofly  are  the  shrubberies  and  trees  which 
surround  it;  and  even  our  Northumberland 
habitation  was  not  so  formed  for  secret  soli- 
tude as  this  house  on  the  dusty  road  from  — 

I  stood  for  some  time  lost  in  delighted  sur- 
prise, and  could  hardly  reply  to  my  compa- 
nion's eager  questions  of  **  Is  not  this  charm- 
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ing  V     On  a  more  minute  inspection  I  found 
that  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  conservatory  led 
into  a  bed-room,  and  that  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining waa  a  moat  convenient  warm-bath. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  suite  are  the  same 
conveniences;  and  in  a  small  building  in  the 
shrubbery  we  found  a  billiard-table.    A  little 
green  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  which 
seemed  to  lead  only  into  a  wood,  leads  I  find 
into  a  richly  stored  kitchen-garden  surrounded 
by  walls  covered  with  fruit  trees.    This  gar- 
den has  a  door  into  the  fields ;  and  the  tp\yn 
of  ^—  over  those  fields  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance oflf.    The  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  the 
most  elegant  I  ever  saw,  and  there  is  every 
convenience  for  books  that  a  reading  woman 
can  desire,  though  a  studious  man  would  cer- 
tainly require  more ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
a  reading  woman  or  a  ^udioia  man  ever  re- 
sided htre,    I  wonder  what  sort  of  persons 
did  reside  here !     I  know  not  what  to  think ! 
Luxury  surrounds  me  in  every  shape!  and 
luxury  united  to  such  entire  seclusion,  that  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  well-motived  retirement 
from  the  world,  such  a  profuse  indulgence  in 
all  the  expensive  varieties  which  that  world 
abounds  in.     I  feel  as  if  self^ienying  virtuous 
people  had  no  business  to  live  here.     I  shall 
ask  Glencarron  a  great  many  questions  when 
I  see  him. 

Heigh-ho !  his  letters  do  not  yet  mention 
the  day  of  his  return.  Still  they  are  wel- 
come ;  for  they  are  such  letters !  and  when  he 
is  with  me  I  lose  one  great  pleasure,  since  I 
lose  his  correspondence.   . 


Sunday,  June  — 

We  went  to  church  at to-day,  both 

morning  and  aAemoon. 

There  has  been  a  battle  at  a  place  called 
Waterloo,  and  such  a  complete  and  glorious 
victory  has  been  obtained  by  our  armies  !  But 
oh !  that  I  could  but  hear  something  of  dear 
Ronald ! 

Mrs.  Macinnon  made  a  point  of  my  wear- 
ing a  large  bonnet,  and  being  closely  veiled 
at  church.  She  said  she  was  sure  my  hus- 
band would  wish  it;  therefore  1  complied. 
Perhaps  she  is  right;  and  that  strangers  are 
always  objects  of  curiosity  in  a  counti7  town 

be  it  ever  so  large. 

Monday. 

A  letter  from  Boulogne !  He  is  sailed  by 
this  time !  He  said  Lady  Benlomen's  man- 
ner and  behaviour  were  so  very  strange,  that 
he  should  have  left  her  sooner  had  not  fre- 
quent returns  of  her  paroxysms  made  him 
continually  fear  for  her  life;  but  that  now  she 
seems  better  he  shall  set  off  without  diking 
leave.  How  long  the  time  will  seem  till  he 
arrives !     I  hope  he  will  think  the  dear  babe 

gfrown.  1  'ii  J 

I  have  at  length  seen  a  return  of  the  killed 

and  wounded.    Thank  God!   Ronald  is  not 

amongst  them ;  but  he  is  named  in  the  details 


of  the  battle  as  Captain  Ronald  Munro,  and 
as  having  greatly  dared.  His  regiment,  alas ! 
has  been  almost  cut  to  pieces. 

Wednesday. 
He  is  here ;  but  not  in  spirits.  Lady  Ben- 
lomen's manner  was  so  cold,  so  capricious, 
and  her  heart  at  times  seemed  so  alienated 
from  him,  that  he  cannot,  he  says,  forget  it; 
and  to  what  to  attribute  the  change  he  cannot 
tell.  (Lady  Caroline  was  at  Paris.)  I  have 
gained  by  this  strangeness,  however;  for  he 
says  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  him  to  know  he 
should  come  back  to  me,  whose  unvarying 
sweetness  of  temper  would  never  call  forth  in 
him  such  misery  as  his  sister  inflicted.  He 
declares  that  my  gentleness  of  nature  is  to 
him  the  greatest  of  all  my  attractions;  but  / 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  so  very  gentle.  I  have 
as  yet  not  been  put  in  circumstances  to  try 
my  temper  much ;  and  I  suspect  that,  were  my 
jealousy  to  be  aroused,  1  should  no  longer 
have  the  self-command  imputed  to  me.  Jeal- 
ousy !  The  bare  idea  of  ever  having  cause  to 
be  so,  curdles  my  blood ! 

Thursday. 

The  member  for  the  county  is  supposed  to 
be  dying,  and  all  is  canvassing  and  commo- 
tion !  Yesterday  he  was  with  me  all  day ; 
but  when  he  left  me  this  morning,  he  said  he 
could  not  tell  when  I  should  see  him  again. 
This  cousin  of  his  will  be  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  him,  and  privation  to  me;  but  as  he 
leaves  me  most  reluctantly,  I  shall,  I  trust, 

bear  it  patiently.  ^  . , 

'^  Fnday. 

What  unwelcome  intelligence!  He  savs 
he  is  going  to  have  company  at  his  house !  the 
sitting  member,  who  is  to  join  Mr.  Elsedon 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
daughter;  besides  one  or  two  gentlemen;  but 
that  he  will  contrive  to  see  roe  some  nart  of 
every  day.  T  burst  into  tears  when  ne  told 
me  this,  and  I  thought  he  was  not  pleased  at 
my  indulging  in  this  emotion.  It  was  wrong; 
but  till  now  he  has  seemed  to  live  almost  for 
me  alone ;  and  now  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
must  be  devoted  chiefly  to  others.  However, 
I  know  his  heart  will  be  wholly  with  us.  He 

is  so  proud  of  his  boy ! 

Saturday. 

His  guests  are  come,  and  with  them  an  un- 
expected visiter.  Lady  Jane  L ,  the  sister 

of  Mr.  Elsedon's  wife,  a  very  beautiful  wo- 
man and  excellent  canvasser.  I  thought  Mr. 
Falconer  seemed  particularly  pleased  that  she 
was  added  to  the  party ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  like  that  his  wife  or  sister  should 
be  busy  on  such  occasions.  I  am  obliged  to 
them,  however,  for  going  to  bed  so  early ;  he 
was  here  a  little  past  midnight. 

Sunday. 

He  has  forbidden  my  going  to  church  at 
,  and,  to  make  me  amends,  he  did  not  ac- 
company his  friends  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
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parish  church,  but  came  hither  and  read  the 
service  to  me  and  Mrs.  Macinnon.  How  kind ! 
I  should  not  have  asked  him  to  do  this.  He 
is  really  becoming  quite  a  good  nurse.  How 
his  eyes  sparkled  to-day  when  the  child  crowed 
in  his  arms  as  he  tossed  him  in  the  air ! 

Monday. 

Lady  Jane  L  is  a  wit,  I  find,  as  well 
as  a  beauty;  and  Mr.  Falconer  entertained  me 
with  her  ban  mots  to  the  electors.  They  have 
been  calling  on  the  voters  in  the  town  and  the 
environs  t<Miay,  that  is,  on  some;  it  will  be 
more  than  a  week  before  they  have  been  the 
whole  round.  I  never  saw  him  more  ani- 
mated ;  though  he  says  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  wait  on  these  people,  and  that  he 
would  much  rather  be  with  me.  Now  I  feel 
in  all  its  force  the  whole  misery  of  a  clandes- 
tine marriage.  It  is  a  trial  to  know  that  my 
husband  is  entertaining  guests  as  a  bachelor, 
while  I,  his  wife,  am  living  here  in  conceal- 
ment, as  if  I  were  his  mistress !  ay,  and  liv- 
ing, as  I  now  find,  in  a  house  provided  and 
furnished  for  a  mistress,  the  mistress  of  this 
Mr.  Elsedon,  whom  he  dismissed  when  he 

married   Lady  Laura  L .      Glencarron 

laughed  at  my  vexation  when  I  heard  who  had 
been  my  predecessor ;  but  I  am  sure  he  could 
not  but  approve  it,  though  he  told  me  he  did 
not  like  over^acrupuloiu  ladies,  and  that  my 
living  in  the  house  would  purify  it.  I  could 
not  laugh  on  such  a  subject,  and  I  wonder  he 
could. 

Tuesday. 

Till  this  odious  business  is  over,  and  his 
guests  gone,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  write. 

Monday. 
They  have  been  to  a  distance  in  search  of 
votes,  and  1  did  not  see  him  for  three  days ! 

Wednesday. 

There  was  an  assembly  at last  night, 

which  he  opened  with  Lady  Jane.  It  did  not 
break  up  till  day-break.  So  he  slept  at  his 
own  house ;  nor  did  I  see  him  all  the  day. 

Friday  night. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  has  been  at  the  house,  and 
brought  me  a  provincial  paper  containing  an 
account  of  the  ball,  and  praising  the  beauty, 

dress,  and  dancing  of  Lady  Jane  L and 

Miss  Fortescue,  the  other  young  guest  of 
Glencarron,  mentioning  also  the  graceful  and 
dignified  manner  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  his  at- 
tention to  his  noble  and  beautiful  guests,  and 
sayinff  what  a  fine  and  well-matched  couple 
he  and  Lady  Jane  appeared  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  dance ! 

Not  very  agreeable  all  this  to  the  feelings 
of  a  wife  under  my  circumstances.  I  wonder 
Mrs.  Macinnon  should  bring  me  such  stuff  to 
mad. 

Saturday. 

Worse  and  worse!     He  has  been  teased 


into  giving  a  ball,  and  Lady  Jane  is  to  have 
the  management  of  it.  This  also  is  worm- 
wood to  me.  He  seemed  very  reluctant  to 
tell  me  what  was  going  forward ;  I  changed 
colour ;  and  he  eagerly  added,  *'  but  there  ends 
my  persecution,  my  guests  will  leave  me  the 
next  day."  **  Thank  Heaven,"  cried  I,  while 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he  did  not  chide 
me;  he  looked* as  if  conscious  that  my  tears 
were  excusable.  This  ball  is  to  be  on  Tues- 
day. 

Sunday. 

He  came  to  us,  as  before,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  seemed  very  unwilling  to  leave  me  and 
the  child,  saying,  as  he  bade  me  farewell, 
"  Now,  alas !  I  must  return  to  the  heartless 
hilarity  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  me! 
and  oh !  what  am  I  not  leaving  t  All  that  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  man !" 

I  felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  this  speech. 
Still  I  am  not  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he 
did  right  in  consenting  to  have  a  ball  so  near 
the  residence  of  his  wife,  a  wife  that  could 
not,  he  knew,  preside  at  it.  I  think  it  was  not 
having  sufllcient  consideration  for  my  feelings. 
Yet  this  is  very  selfish  in  me ;  why  should  I 
wish  him,  for  my  sake,  to  forego  *'•  the  pomp 
and  circumstance"  to  which  his  situation  en- 
titles himi  Besides,  I  know  that  I  am  his 
wife,  and  that  he  considers  me  as  such ;  there- 
fore what  have  I  to  complain  of  1  But  I  see 
Mrs.  Macinnon  does  not  approve  of  the  ball, 
though  she  has  consented  to  superintend  the 
preparations. 

Monday. 

I  am  torn  by  a  variety  of  contending  emo- 
tions. He  is  so  afraid  that  his  supper  should 
not  be  quite  the  thing,  that  he  cannot  be  easy 
unless  /  **  condescend^'*  (that  was  his  term)  to 
go  to  the  house  this  evening  and  see  how  I 
approve  the  decorations  for  the  table,  whicli 
are  come  down  from  London,  together  with 
the  temporary  room  in  which  the  company  are 
to  sup.  "  You  have,  I  know,"  said  he,  *'  wich 
good  taste^  and  were  so  accustomed  to  such 
things  at  Mrs.  Irwin^s,  that  /  should  be  satis- 
fied if  you  were ;  besides,  I  should  be  more 
likely  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  if  I  knew 
that  those  dear  eyes  had  approved  of  it,  and 
those  dear  hands  had  completed  the  arrange- 
ments. Lady  Jane  boasts  of  her  notability, 
and  that  no  one  can  arrange  the  ornaments  of 
a  table  so  well  as  she  can ;  but  I  distrust  her ; 
for  instead  of  thinking  how  to  supply  the 
place  of  some  biscuit  figures  which  were  bro- 
ken in  the  journey,  she  did  nothing  but  laugh 
over  the  comical  appearance  which  the  muti- 
lated beauties  made,  and  utter  conceit  upon 
conceit."  "  That  might  be  witty,  but  it  was 
not  wise,"  replied  I,  (suppressing  a  sigh  at 
thinking  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  recall- 
ing Lady  Jane's  lively  sayings,)  **  as,  when 
an  evil  takes  place,  the  first  thought  should 
be  how  to  remedy  it;  I  cannot  mend  biscuit 
figures,  but  I  can,  I  suppose,  tell  you  how  to 
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supply  their  place,  and  therefore  I  will  come 
to  your  house  this  evening,  as  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Macinnon's,  when  your  company  are  engaged 
at  cards."  My  voice  faltered  while  I  spoke 
in  spite  of  myself.  He  was  conscious  that  it 
did  so,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Kind,  generous  girl ! 
superior  to  your  sex*s  weakness!"  But  he 
over-rates  me ;  I  fear  it  was  the  wish  to  show 
my  superiority  in  notability  on  this  occasion 
to  Laay  Jane,  a  quality  which  he  values  in 
women,  which  led  me  to  such  prompt  compli- 
ance. But,  whatever  were  my  motives,  I 
have  promiMed  and  I  will  perform,  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon  looks  grave,  and  does  not  approve,  I 
see ;  but  she  will  obey  me,  and  at  eight  this 
evening  she  will  come  to  convey  the  rightful 
mUtre»i  of  Mr,  F(Uconer*8  eaiabliihmerU  in  a 
feigned  character  Xo  his  house ! ! !  Heigh-ho ! 
There  is  not  the  slightest  communication  be- 
tween my  servants  and  those  of  Mr.  Falconer, 
and  the  latter  never  saw  me,  else,  I  dare  not 
go,  nor  would  he  let  me ;  but  oh  !  the  agony 
of  knowing  that  to  my  own  servants  I  appear 
in  an  equivocal  point  of  view !  Yet  still  I 
flatter  myself  that,  as  they  see  the  respect 
with  which  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mrs.  Macinnon 
treat  me,  they  suspect  the  truth,  and  believe 
that  we  are  privately  married. 

Monday  evening. 
I  have  been !  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  many 
defideneiea  in  the>decorations,  I  resolved,  if  I 
sat  ap  all  night,  to  supply  them,  and  make 
the  table  as  pretty  as  time  would  allow.  Per- 
haps there  wasjort^  in  this,  though  I  fancied 
it  magnanimity^  and  thouorht  of  Patient  Griz- 
zle and  Prior'*9  Emma  and  the  mistress  in  the 
wood,  but  /  am  the  mistress  in  the  wood  my- 
self rather ;  only,  thank  Heaven,  Lady  Jane 
is  not  the  Emma  of  my  Henry.  Well,  1  have 
no  time  to  write;  I  am  going  with  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon's  and  ray  maid's  assistance,  for  I  can- 
not execute  all  myself,  to  make  various  sorts 
of  pretty  things ;  so  farewell ! 

Tuesday  morning. 
I  was  not  in  bed  till  day-break !  He  was 
gone  with  his  guests  to  a  ball  some  miles  off; 
therefore  I  did  not  expect  him,  and  had  all  the 
leisnre  I  wished.  In  the  evening  I  shall  go 
again  to  see  that  all  is  properly  disposed.  We 
have  mended  the  broken  ornaments  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  still,  without  others  the  table 
would  not  have  looked  full  enough.  The 
canvass  room  is  very  pretty  and  very  expensive. 
Thousfh  Mr.  Falconer  be  a  rich  bachelor,  I 
think  it  was  indelicate  in  a  young  woman  to 
insist  on  putting  a  man  to  such  an  expense, 
who  was  not  her  relation;  and  she  wanted 
him,  I  find,  to  have  one  of  Gunter's  men  down 
to  superintend.  But  I  know  I  am  rather  a 
scrupnious  person;  besides,  this  is  a  can- 
passing  ball.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Elsedon 
has  any  other  pretensions  for  being  a  county 
member,  btU  a  large  renWoll !    He  has  taste 
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of  a  certain  kind,  if  he  built  and  ornamented 
the  house  I  inhabit;  but  for  what  purpose  did 
he  do  itf  Pshaw!  Why  should  italk  or 
think  about  him  ? 

Tuesday  evening. 
I  have  relieved  my  full  heart  by  tears,  and 
now  /  think  I  can  bear  to  detail  all  that  has 
passed.  When  evening  came,  I  was  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  the  house  and 
see  that  my  performances  were  properly  ar- 
ranged on  the  supper-table,  and  that  all  was 
as  it  should  be.  It  was  my  husband's  wish 
that  I  should  be  the  secretly  presiding  deity; 
therefore,  though  I  had  told  Mrs.  Macinnon  I 
should  not  come  a^in,  I  could  not  be  easy 
without,  and  on  asking  for  her  I  was  admitted ; 
I  had  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
elegance  of  the  entertainment;  but  I  found 
that  I  could  improve  the  disposal  of  the  orna- 
ments, and  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
lights;  therefore,  I  nersisted  to  stay  and 
make  alterations,  in  despite  of  the  pertness 
of  some  of  the  attendants,  one  of  wnom,  to 
the  indignant  horror  of  Mrs.  Macinnon,  pushed 
me  away  once,  saying,  "  There,  there,  young 
woman,  do  not  be  so  busy,  we  knows  what 
we  are  about !"  I  own  that  I  oonld  scarcely 
forbear  saying,  "  Fellow !  do  you  know  who 
I  am!"  "Young  woman,  indeed,  fellow!" 
cried  Mrs.  Macinnon,  "  young  lady,  if  you 
please!"  "  Young  ferfy.'  Why,  is  she  coming 

to  our  ball,  Mrs. 1  If  she  be,  I  beg  her 

pardon,  but  still  she  have  no  business  here!" 
My  poor  friend  was  silenced,  and  so  was  I. 
The  man  himself  was  soon  reconciled  to  my 
interference,  by  seeing  me  remedy  an  accident 
which  had  happened  to  one  of  &e  pyramids 
of  flowers  ana  fruits;  and  he  blessed  my 
"  sweet  pretty  fingers"  more  warmly  than  I 
liked.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  and  with 
my  veil  thrown  back,  I  heard  laughing  in  the 
door-way,  and  turning  round  I  saw  two  full- 
dressed  ladies  run  into  the  room,  while  one 
of  them  spoke  to  some  person  behind  her; 
saying, "  Nay,  nay — ^you  cannot  prevent  Lsdy 
Jane;  she  says  her  character  tor  notability 
will  be  quite  lost,  if  she  does  not  inspect  the 
tables."  "Oh,  I  will  excuse  her!"  was  the 
reply,  in  Mr.  Falconer's  voice ;  and,  before  I 
could  recollect  myself  sufficiently  to  escape, 
they  were  all  three  beside  me.  1  had,  how- 
ever, pulled  down  my  veil,  and  Mrs.  Macin- 
non said,  "  This  way,  this  way ;  follow  me ; 
I  will  find  your  gloves  afVerwards."  "  I  beg 
I  may  not  disturb  any  one,"  cried  Lady  Jane, 
courteously — "  especially  one  who  seemed  so 
kindly  employed.^'  Mr.  Falconer  now  reco- 
vered the  surprise  and  confusion  which  the 
unexpected  sight  of  me  had  occasioned  him, 
and  said  in  a  voice  deepened  by  emotion, 
"This  is  a  condescension  ^nd  a  kindness  I 
could  not  have  dared  to  hope  from  you, 
madam,  but  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  it,  I 
assure  you ;  and  I  understand  I  am  indebted 
to  your  taste  and  skill  for  most  of  those  pretty 
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things.  Mrs.  Macinnon,  your  young  friend 
has  done  even  more  than  you  said  she  could 
do.''  I  trembled,  bowed,  and  was  silent. 
•*La!"  audibly  whispered  Miss  Fortescue 
(the  other  young  lady),  "how  polite  and  flat- 
tering he  is!  I  conclude  this  lady  is  the  wife 
or  daughter  of  a  vottr^-\ie  \  Lady  Jane,  now 
it  is  yimr  turn.''  Lady  Jane  seemed  to  think 
so  too,  for  tumiiig  to  me,  and  vainly  trying  to 
explore  with  her  piercing  dark  eyes  the  intri- 
cate folds  of  my  veil,  she  exclaimed,  "  How 
oblijsred  to  you  I  am !  for  /  shall  have  all  the 
credit  of  the  taste  and  skill  which  Mr.  Fal- 
coner praises.  And  did  you  really  make  all 
these  beautiful  baskets,  and  other  pretty 
things?"  "  With  assistance."  "How  clever! 
Dear  me,  how  1  should  like  to  learn  to  do  the 
same!"  "La!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fortescue, 
"  what  nonsense !  you  know.  Lady  Jane,  you 
can  always  buy  such  things  as  these."  "  No ; 
I  deny  it,  Lucy ;  one  can  buy  much,  but  not 
such  things  as  these ;  one  can  purchase  in^t- 
nutty,  but  not  tos/e."  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried 
Miss  Fortescue,  pretending  to  whisper  again, 
"pray,  l^ow  many  votes  does  the  father  of 
this  dealer  in  taste  carry  1"  Mr.  Falconer  now 
rather  angrily  told  the  ladies,  that  if  they 
lingered  here,  the  company  would  be  arrived 
before  they  reached  the  drawing-room.  "  No, 
no,  Frederick,  I  will  not  go  yet,"  cried  Lady 
Jane;  "I  have  not  been  round  the  table." 
Frederick  !  she  called  him  Frederick ! !  and 
as  she  spoke  she  playfully  threw  her  scarf 
round  his  neck,  ana  gave  him  her  gloves  to 
hold.  He  looked  foolish  and  confused,  but 
let  the  scarf  remain,  while  Miss  Fortescue 
affectedly  observed,  "  How  submissive  he  is ! 
your  ladyship  will  make  something  of  him 
m  time ;  only  lordly  man  never  submits  but 
with  a  view  to  take  his  revenge,  and  rule  one 
day.^^  What  could  she  meani  Lady  Jane 
now  took  up  a  rose  which  had  fallen  out  of  a 
vase,  and  coming  up  to  Mr.  Falconer,  insisted 
on  putting  it  into  his  button-hole,  declaring 
that  he  should  wear  it  all  the  evening.  "  You 
load,  you  oppress  me  with  your  fovours,"  he 
replied,  throwing  off  the  scarf;  "come,  you 
have  stayed  here  long  enough,  surely."  "  No, 
indeed,  Freddy ;  I  have  not  yet  rehearsed  my 
part  as  mistress  of  the  feast ;  I  am  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  you  know;  see  how 
well  I  shall  become  my  honours !"  (Freddy ! 
how  free  and  familiar!)  Here  she  seated  her- 
self and  pretended  to  be  bowing  to  the  guests, 
and  to  press  them  to  eat  this  and  that.  With 
what  a  deep  sigh  I  turned  away,  and  not 
without  secretly  confessing  that  she  looked  a 
/U  wife  for  Mr.  Falconer;  for  she  has  beauty, 
^race,  courteous  manners,  intelligence,  and 
high  rank,  I  shrunk  abashed  and  humbled 
from  the  comparison;  and  felt  that  if  he 
wished  our  marriage  had  never  taken  place, 
and  could  be  annulled,  he  would  be  excusable. 
At  this  moment  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
bold  but  fashionable  look,  made  his  appear- 


ance. "Dear  papa,  so  you  wished  to  see 
the  tables  too ;  are  they  not  pretty  1"  "  Beau- 
tiful !"  cried  he,  taking  up  his  glass :  but  it 
was  to  look  at  me ;  I  therefore  turned  away. 
"  Who  is  that !"  said  he  in  a  low  voice. 
"That!  oh  the  fairy  whose  genius  did  all 
this,"  replied  Lady  Jane — "name  unknown — 
ask  Falconer."  "What  a  figure!  what  a- 
hand  and  arm!"  cried  he;  "he!  Falconer! 
who  is  this  goddess  that  thus  deigns  for  you?" 
"  It  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Macinnon  eagerly,  "  who,  to  oblige  me,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  assist ;— come,  my  dear,  it 
is  time  you  were  home,"-^and  curtsying  to 
Mr.  Falconer  and  the  ladies,  I  took  her  offered 
arm  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Mr. 
Fortescue  took  up  one  of  the  gloves  which  I 
unfortunately  dropped,  and,  seizing  my  hand, 
entreated  leave  to  draw  it  on — looking  under 
my  bonnet  at  the  same  time ;  but  f  rather 
haughtily  drew  back,  and  snatching  my  glove 
got  out  of  the  room,  though  he  put  his  odious 
hand  on  my  naked  arm  to  detain  me !  Oh, 
that  moment  of  wounded  feeling  and  indignant 
resentment!  Mrs.  Macinnon  looked  back, 
and  she  says  Mr.  Falconer  was  pale  as 
death,  and  seemed  biting  his  lip  with  vexa- 
tion ;  while  Miss  )*'ortescue  was  tittering  vio- 
lently, and  Lady  Jane  asking  what  was  the 
matter.  I  did  not  breathe  comfortably  till  I 
found  myself  in  my  own  garden ;  there  I  sunk 
on  a  seat  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
tears.  Having  begged  Mrs.  Macinnon  to  leave 
me  and  retUm  to  the  house,  for  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  she  obeyed,  and  a%  she  opened  the  gate 
a  man  rushed  by  her.  It  was  my  husband ; 
who  could  not,  he  said,  be  easy  without  seeing 
me  afler  all  that  passed  !  His  soothings,  his 
thanks,  and  his  tenderness,  quieted  my  op- 
pressed feelings  while  he  stayed,  but  when 
he  was  gone,  mortification,  a  sort  of  vague 
jealousy,  conscious  abasement,  and  other  pain- 
ful wishes  and  regrets,  returned  to  overwhelm 
me.  Shall  I  own  to  you  that  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  by  their  visit  to  me  he  was  not 
ready  to  receive  his  company,  and  that  Lady 
Jane  was  rather  mortified  1 

Wednesday. 
My  night  was  nearly  tearful  and  a  sleepless 
one.  While  he  was  doing  the  honours  of  his 
ball-room,  the  flattered  object  of  attention  to 
the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  /,  his  wife,  the 
proper  mistress  of  the  revels — But  I  forbear. 

Wednesday  evening. 
Mrsi  Macinnon  tells  me  they  are  all  gone ; 
so  I  shall  have  my  husband  again. 

Thursday  evening. 
What  a  delightful  surprise!  My  husband 
last  night  set  off  from  his  house  in  a  post- 
chaise,  unattended,  and  as  if  following  his 
guests ;  but  after  driving  out  for  a  mile  or  two 
he  dismissed  the  chaise,  and  came  hither  to 
remain  here  concealed  for  the  next  fortnight 
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at  least;  in  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Macinnon 
will  go  to  the  house  for  his  letters  as  if  to 
forwa^  them.  I  never  thought  that  conceal- 
ment and  secresy  could  have  been  made  so 
welcome  to  me;  particularly  in  this  abode, 
which,  till  now,  I  have  beheld  with  distaste 
and  aversion.  But  my  husband  vexes  me  by 
calling  it  the  garden  of  Armida,  and  himself 
the  fettered  Rinaldo.  I  think  this,  under  our 
circumatancea,  a  bad  joke. 

Monday. 

I  have,  I  own,  been  too  happy  to  write  for 
many  days,  and  too  entirely  engrossed  with 
my  husband  and  child!  He^  too,  has  been 
happy,  quite  happy ;  and  he  chides  me  be- 
cause he  is  sure,  that  I  should  be  happier  as 
his  acknowledged  wife,  though  we  should  then 
be  unable  to  live  so  entirely  for  each  other  as 
we  are  now  doing.  He  says,  when  known  to 
be  his  wife,  I  shall  no  longer  be  exclusively 
his  in  all  respects  as  I  now  am — that  he  must 
share  my  looks,  my  conversation,  my  smiles, 
with  others ;  therefore,  he  is  happier  now  than 
he  can  ever  be  again.  I  have  told  him,  that 
were  only  my  parents  and  family  acquainted 
with  my  real  situation,  i  could  be  happy 
living  as  we  now  do,  and  that  I  covet  not  the 
mere  distinction  of  being  his  wife;  but  I  fear 
he  does  not  believe  me.  Would  I  were  of 
age !  (I  shall  be  soon ;)  for  then  he  says  we 
may  be  married  in  London  without  fear  of  dis- 
covery, and  I  shall  be  much  easier  in  mind 
when  the  ceremony  has  been  performed  ;  per- 
haps his  OWN  pride  is  as  much  an  obstacle  to 
disclosing  our  marriage  as  Lady  Benlomen^s. 
Yet  no— I  wrong  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  both  flattered  and  provoked  by  Mr.  For- 
tescue*s  raptures  about  the  veiled  beauty — for 
beauty  he  was  sure  I  was.  How  glad  I  am 
he  did  not  see  my  face !  I  should  not  like 
that  he  should  recognise  me,  when  he  sees  me 
as  Mrs.  Falconer.  But  will  he  ever  see  me 
so  1     Heaven  knows. 

Sunday. 

What  shall  I  dot  Lord  Dalmany,  to  whose 
titles  and  estates  Mr.  Falconer  is  heir,  is  very 
ill,  and  begs  to  see  him  at' his  castle  near 
EdiAburgh ;  and  my  husband  asks  me  if  I 
should  not  like  to  be  left  at  Glencarron  while 
he  goes  forward.  I  cannot  resolve.  I  should 
like  to  see  Glencarron  and  my  native  hills 
again  after  so  long  an  absence.  But  then  to 
be  so  near  ray  parents  and  family,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  see  them !  The  pain  would  be 
greater  than  the  pleasure. 

Sunday  evening. 

/  will  go — and  every  thing  is  arranged.  As 
Mr.  Falconer  is  so  well  known  on  the  road, 
we  cannot  travel  together ;  so  Mrs.  Macinnon, 
the  child,  and  I,  are  to  go  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  he  in  his  carriage  alone.  His  servant  he 
sends  forward  by  the  coach,  and  on  to  Evan 
castle  without  stopping,  I  am  to  stop  within 
a  stage  of  Glencarron,  and  sleep  at  the  inn, 
while  he  proceeds  thither  with  Mrs.  Macinnon, 


and  stays  one  night ;  when  he  is  gone,  I  am 
to  arrive  there  as  a  sick  relation  of  the  Mac- 
innons;  and,  as  the  servants  have  all  been 
changed,  I  can  be  there  unknown  to  any  one ; 
nor  snail  I  venture  out  till  evening  or  night ; 
but  I  shall  breathe  the  air  of  my  own  country, 
and  perhaps  when  every  one  is  sleeping  but 
myself,  I  shall  venture  to  gaze  upon  the  dear 
cottage  by  the  burn-side!  Yes,  yes,  it  is 
right  to  go.  I  shall  have  some  happy  mo- 
ments. 

Saturday  night,  Glencarron,  July,  1815. 
I  am  here!  and  was  welcomed  by  my 
worthy  friends,  as  Mrs.  Falconer,  and  the 
Lady  of  Glencarron,  -in  the  very  room  that 
witnessed  our  espousals !  Would  I  had  been 
80  welcomed  by  Glencarron  himself;  but  it 
was  ri^ht,  to  avoid  suspicion,  that  I  should 
not  arrive  till  he  was  gone. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Macinnon  to  go  with 
me  just  now  to  my  beloved  home;  and  when 
I  leapt  the  paling,  guess  what  my  agony  was 
to  see  my  apartments  shut  up,  and  darkened, 
and  evidently  uninhabited. 

I  then  walked  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and 
saw  a  light  in  my  father's  room  !  I  was  so 
overcome,  as  recollections  thronged  upon  my 
mind,  and  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe! 
a  prayer  for  the  dear  sleepers  within,  when 
my  companion  forced  me  away;  they  little 
thought  their  child  was  so  near  them !  This 
is  Sunday ;  I  will  disguise  myself  and  listen 
under  the  window  this  evening,  to  hear  their 
dear  voices. 

Sunday  night. 

It  is  well  Macinnon  was  with  me,  or  I 
should  have  dropped  down  on  the  road! 
With  an  old  woman's  bonnet  and  a  plaid 
wrapped  round  me,  I  took  Macinnon's  arm 
and  repaired  to  the  cottage  window ;  it  was 
open ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  and  saw  my  fa- 
ther !  My  mother,  leaning  on  her  arm,  sat  close 
behind  him.  How  thin  and  pale  he  looks ! 
"Surely,  surely,  I  am  not  the  unworthy 
cause,''  thought  I,  and  J  could  hardly  help 
sobbing  aloud.  But  when  he  prayed,  and 
prayed  for  me,  in  terms  which  I  cannot  bear 
to  repeat — ^but  they  were  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger — I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  myself 
from  rushing  in,  and  falling  at  his  feet.  But 
when  I  heard  the  whole  family  unite  in  sing- 
ing the  welUremembered  psalm  to  a  tune  1 
hs^  myself  composed,  I  could  not  help  run- 
ning to  the  casement  to  gaze  iipon  every  dear 
face  there;  Margaret,  Bessie,  Annie,  all  of 
them  !  At  that  moment  my  mother  raised  her 
head,  and  I  saw  her  pale  face,  her  tearfiil  and 
elevated  eye — elevated  as  if  in  prayer !  It 
was  too  much,  a  murmur  of  ungovernable  feel- 
ing escaped  me;  she  started,  looked  at  me, 
and,  spite  of  my  resistance,  Macinnon  forced 
me  away,  and  dragged  me  out  of  sight  of  the 
window,  nor  would  he  let  me  relax  my  speed 
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till  he  got  me  within  the  gate  of  Glencarron. 
It  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  but  hope  the 
quick  eye  and  ear  of  a  mother  recognized  the 
sob,  the  look  of  her  child.  However  I  have 
promised  Macinnon,  that  even  if  I  am  here 
another  Saturday  and  Sunday,  I  Will  run  no 
such  risk  again,  I  have  no  wish  to  break  my 
word ;  I  have  seen  them,  I  have  heard  them 
once  moi«,  and  the  scene  is  ever  present  to 
me !  I  am  glad  I  came  to  Glencarron ;  and  I 
should  wish  to  remain  here  could  I  be  here 
with  my  husband ;  but  as  that  is  impossible, 
I  am  contented  to  go. 

Monday  evening. 
What  a  paradise  it  is !  And  here,  I  trust, 
I  shall  one  day  live  with  him,  who  could  even 
make  a  desert  a  paradise  to  me !  I  sit  chiefly 
in  the  library;  I  never  had  the  command  of 
such  a  one  before ;  how  I  enjoy  it !  It  leaves 
me  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  writing. 

Friday. 

I  leave  Glencarron  to-morrow  morning  at 
six.  In  an  hour  my  husband  will  be  here ! 
and  we  are  to  spend  seme  hours  here  together, 
as  we  think  we  can  do  so  unsuspected.  Lord 
Dalmany  became  senseless  soon  af^r  he  ar- 
rived, but  may  live  month}!  in  this  state ;  there- 
fore he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  stay,  as  he 
has  excellent  attendance.  I  shall  be  quite 
sorry  to  part  with  Mrs.  Macinnon ;  she  is  a 
good  creature. 

Friday  evening. 

He  is  not  yet  come.  Mrs.  Macinnon  has 
told  me  something  that  has  so  gratified  and 
affected  me !  I  pass  here,  I  find,  for  her  niece, 
just  recovered  from  a  bad  lying-in,  and  my 
child  is  the  pet  of  the  family.  Orders  were 
given  that  he  should  never  go  beyond  the  pre- 
mises, but  the  nursemaid  chose  to  take  nim 
into  the  road  to-day,  and  as  Mrs.  Macinnon 
was  stopping  to  speak  to  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters, she  saw  the  nurse  and  child  before  her. 
The  girl  instantly  set  off  full  speed,  conscious 
of  having  done  wrong,  but  not  till  my  mother, 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  begged  to 
look  at  it.  Mrs.  Macinnon  now  took  it  from 
the  nurse,  and  put  it  into  my  mother*s  arms, 
saying  it  was  her  niece's !  "  God  forgive  the 
story,*'  added  the  kind  woman ;  **  but  I  thought 
vou  would  be  so  pleased  to  hear  your  mother 
had  caressed  your  babe ;  but  I  thought  I  must 
have  sobbed  downright,  when  your  sisters 
vied  with  their  mother  and  each  other,  who 
should  kiss  it  and  praise  it  most,  as  if  they 
instinctively  knew  to  whom  it  belonged ;  while 
the  little  fellow,  though  good-natured  to  all, 
only  smiled  and  crowed  when  your  mother 
held  and  tossed  him.  I  thought,"  continued 
she,  '*  that  your  sister  Margaret  looked  at  the 
child  with  a  tearful  eye,  and  with  a  look  of 
suspicion.  '  What  fine  dark  eyes !'  said 
she,  *  I  never  saw  such  before  except  in  one 
person's  head  !*  and  then  she  kissed  the  dear 
boy  so   violently,  and  sighed  so  deeply." 


What  dear  and  precious  recollections  shall  I 
carry  away  with  me  from  Glencarron. 

Northamptonshire,  Thursday,  July,  1815. 
I  am  here  again ;  but  he  is  gone  to  London. 
The  Prince  Regent  has  a  levee  and  the  Queen 
a  drawing-room  this  week,  and  he  must  attend 
both  he  says,  and  afterwards  he  must  go  and 
see  his  London  friends  and  associates.  Heigh 
ho !  I  am  disappointed.  I  hoped  to  have  had 
such  another  fortnight  with  him  as  I  had  be- 
fore we  went  to  Scotland  ;  but  perhaps  I  was 
unreasonable.    He  expects  to  be  a  great  deal 

with  Lady  Jane  L and  the  Fortescues; 

they  are  in  his  own  circle ;  besides,  he  cer- 
tainly likes  Lady  Jane  very  much.  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon says,  she  was  one  of  the  ladies  whom 
his  sister  wished  him  to  marry :  no  doubts 
then,  she  is  "the  more  lovely  cousin  of  Lady 
Caroline  B."  (for  she  is  her  pousin)  whom  he 
mentioned  in  a  letter,  and  the  very  one  he 
came  to  Glencarron  to  avoid ;  where  his  fate 
awaited  him  in  my  shape!  Oh  if  he  should 
repent  our  union,  now  he  has  seen  so  much  of 
Lady  Jane!  But  why  should  I  needlessly 
torment  myself  1 

Monday,  let  of  August,  1815.  * 
I  have  been  very  ill ;  but  merely  with  dis- 
orders of  languor  and  of  the  nerves,  and  I  have 
not  told  him  of  my  indisposition.  The  truth 
is,  that  my  mind  preys  on  me,  and  I  believe 
is  sapping  the  powers  of  life ! 

Tuesday. 

I  feel  better,  and  he  is  coming !  He  will 
be  here  to-nigfht ;  now,  perhaps,  he  will  stay 
with  me  a  little. 

Wednesday. 

No  such  thing !    The  assizes  at  are 

next  week,  and  Lady  Jane  and  the  Fortescues 
are  to  be  at  his  house  during  that  time !  He 
says  he  could  not  help  it,  they  invited  them" 
selves;  but  he  is  not  a  man  for  any  one  to  pre- 
sume to  take  liberties  with;  surely,  if  he  had 
not  encouraged  them,  they  dare  not  have  done 
it.  Oh  !  I  am  very  unhappy ;  and  I  fear  I  am 
rather  cross  sometimes.  1  must  keep  a  guard 
upon  myself. 

Monday. 

Well ;  till  to-day,  however,  he  has  not  lefl 
me  since  he  came.  But  now  he  is  gone  home 
to  receive  his  guests. 

Tuesday  morning. 

I  saw  he  was  displeased  last  night  to  find 
my  eyes  swelled  with  tears,  and  when  he  Ief\ 
me  just  now  he  said,  "  Remember,  Madeline, 
that  smiles  have,  generally  speaking,  always 
more  charms  for  a  husband  than  lears.  Let 
me  not  find  those  eyes  of\en  as  I  found  them 
last  night."  I  promised  to  behave  better;  but 
w^s  forced  to  turn  away  to  hide  many  a  starts 
ing  and  disobedient  tear. 

Wednesday. 

He  was  at  the  assembly  last  night,  and  it 
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to  attend  the  ladies  into  court  to-day.  How 
shocking  it  is  to  think  that  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety there  should  be  balls  and  plays  at  a 
time  when  so  manjr  of  one's  fellow-creatures 
are  to  be  tried  for  life;  and  domestic  woe  and 
disgrace  are  at  their  climax  in  many  an  un- 
offending and  innocent  family!  I  hope  Mr. 
Falconer  did  not  dance ;  yet  do  doubt  be  did 
if  Lady  Jane  wished  it. 

Thursday. 
How  horrible!  there  are  eight  prisoners 
condemned  to  death !  but  the  guilt  of  one  of 
them  is  so  doubtful,  and,  even  if  guilty,  he  is 
so  excusable,  that  great  exertions  will  be  made 
to  save  his  life. 

Thursday  eve. 

J  am  80  pleased !  my  husband  has  taken  up 
his  cause;  and  is  gone  off  to  Lord  Sidmoutb 
and  the  Regent !  the  mother  of  this  poor  lad 
lives,  I  find,  almost  next  door  to  me.  I  must 
go  and  see  her. 

Friday  morning. 

O  the  inconsistencies  of  human  character ! 

Lady  Jane  L could  go  to  a  ball  while  her 

nnhappy  fellow-creatures  were  trying  for  their 
lives ;  yet  she  could  feel  for  the  agony  of  the 
mother  of  one  of  them ;  and  while  I  was  sit- 
ting with  the  poor  woman,  she  entered  the 
cottage,  with  the  tear  of  sympathy  in  her 
beautiful  eyes ;  she  knew  me  again,  and  cour- 
teously saluted  me.  I  rose  to  give  her  the 
only  chair,  and  took  my  leave,  promising  to 
come  again.  She  looked  as  if  she  wished  me 
to  stay,  and  refused  my  chair;  but  I  could  not 
prevail  on  myself  to  remain.  Yet  I  did  rather 
wish  to  hear  her  speak  to  the  poor  woman  of 
my  dear,  dear  husband's  kindness. 

Monday  night. 

What  a  scene  I  have  witnessed !  As  I 
found  that  my  company  soothed  the  poor  wo- 
man's anguish,  I  have  been  with  her  twice  or 
thrice  every  day,  and  I  was  with  her  this  af- 
ternoon when  Lady  Jane  came  in  and  said  she 
thought  Mr.  Falconer  might  now  be  every 
hour  expected !  As  before,  I  rose  and  would 
have  gone  entirely  away,  had  I  not  been  anx- 
ious to  stay  till  he  came.  I  therefore  lingered 
at  the  door  while  Lady  Jane  talked  to  the  agi- 
tated and  trembling  mother.  At  length  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  and  soon  beheld 
a  chaise  and  four  driving  towards  me  at  full 
speed.  I  caught  hold  of  the  door  to  support 
myself;  for  it  was  he !  But  my  affecting  sus- 
pense was  over  the  moment  I  saw  him.  His 
eyes  were  evidently  lighted  up  with  joy !  and 
giving  me  a  look  of  delighted  recognition,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  chaise,  exclaiming  **  Good 
news  !      He  is  pardoned  !      He  will  live  !*' 

My  son  will  live!"  screamed  the  poor  wo- 
man.— I  stayed  to  hear  no  more. — I  dared  not 
stay!  lest  I  should  have  forgotten  myself,  and 
wept  out  my  feelings  on  his  neck !  My  door 
was  open,  1  rushed  in,  and  enjoyed  indeed  the 
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luxury  of  tears.  The  wretched  were  made 
happy,  and  my  husband  had  been  the  means! 
The  mother's  voice  while  uttering  that  scream 
of  wild  exultation,  will  for  ever  ring  in  my 
ears.  I  wonder  how  Lady  Jane  behaved.  I 
am  sure  she  cried  as  well  as  myself;  but  where 
was  Miss  Fortescue  1  That  girl  can  have  no 
feeling. 

Tuesday  morning. 

What  a  happy  meeting  was  ours  last  night! 
and  how  interesting  the  detail  of  his  proceed- 
ings !  He  even  shed  tears  while  describing 
the  joy  of  the  poor  roan.  How  affecting  are  a 
man's  tears !  Those  of  women  are  as  common 
as  the  dew-drops;  they  are  little  to  be  re- 
garded ;  but  the  tears  of  men  are  like  the  rare 
and  costly  drops  of  attar  of  roses,  and  precious 
in  proportion  to  their  rarity. 

Yes,  Lady  Jane  did  weep ;  and  he  savs  she 
was  very  curious  to  know  who  I  was,  for  she 
found  I  had  a  heart,  as  well  as  taste ;  and  that 
he  promised,  when  he  wrote  to  Macinnon,  to 
desire  him  to  send  an  account  of  my  birth, 
parentage,  and  education.  Oh !  these  detest- 
able subterfuges !  The  necessity  of  them  is 
wearing  me  away  by  inches. 

Wednesday. 

I  did  not  expect  this.  He  is  going,  I  find, 
to  stay  at  the  High  Sheriff's;  a  gentleman  to 
whom  he  pays  a  visit  every  year  when  in 
England,  aner  the  assizes  are  over.  He  was 
displeased  at  my  distress  at  parting  with  him, 
and  said  he  would  never  give  up,  even  tonhe 
woman  he  adored,  the  freedom  of  his  will, 
nor  resign  the  power  of  going  anywhere  and 
everywhere  as  he  chose ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  should  be  gone,  he  said  as 
long  as  his  inclination  prompted  ;  and  he 
looked  so  coldly  and  so  proudly!  I  did  not 
think  he  could  ever  have  looked  at  me  so.  I 
struggled  with  my  feelings  while  he  stayed ; 

but  when  he  left  me ! 

Thursday. 

He  is  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  is  that 
Lady  Jane  is  not  to  be  there. 

Wednesday. 

Some  agreeable  persons  have  joined  the 
party,  and  they  are  going  on  a  tour  to  Oxford, 
Leamington,  and  Warwick!  A  tour,  and 
without  me ! 

Tuesday. 

He  will  have  been  gone  a  fortnight  to- 
morrow ! 

Thursday. 

He  is  coming  home  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  he  is  going  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  shoot. 

Surely  he  forgets  that,  now  Mrs.  Macinnon 
is  gone,  I  am  quite  alone. 

Friday. 

So  I  find  he  did  not  stay  away  so  long  for 
his  invn  pleasure ;  but  to  punish  me,  and  teach 
me  a  lesson  for  the  future !  It  was  man, 
lordly  man,  resenting  my  wish  to  control  hit 
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adioruy  as  he  says ;  therefore,  though  longing 
to  be  with  me,  he  forced  himself  to  stay  away ! 
I  see  all  men  are  alike ;  but  I  did  flatter  my- 
self that  my  husband  was  superior  to  the 
trumpery  love  of  rule.  1  wish  this  had  not 
happened !  for  it  makes  me  fear  my  power 
over  him  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  he  is  ceas- 
ing to  16ve  me.  Association  with  other  wo- 
men has  done  this.  Oh !  that  we  had  never 
left  the  foot  of  Cheviot,  or  that  /  had  never 
left  the  cottage  by  the  burn-side ! ! 

Monday,  September,  1815. 

He  is  come  back ;  but  gone  again  to-day. 
If  he  were  not  to  shoot,  and  do  every  thing  as 
usual,  he  says  the  cause  of  the  change  would 
be  suspected ;  especially  as  Mr.  Fortescue  is 
always  joking  about  the  veiled  beauty  with 
the  fine  arms  and  the  lofty  carriage ;  but  he 
means  to  pass  a  fortnight  with  me,  and  me 
alone,  before  October  comes  in ;  then  the  hunt- 
ing season  begins  as  it  were ;  that  is,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  hunt  begin  to  assemble,  and  his 
house  will  be  full. 

Sunday. 

My  child  has  been  very  ill,  but  it  is  better. 
His  father  is  -returned,  and  thinks  him  so  al- 
tered! 

Monday,  October,  1815. 

My  happiness  with  my  husband  is  again  at 
an  end  for  the  present ;  but  my  child  is  now 
quite  well. 

Sunday. 

The  child  has  had  a  relapse;  besides,  I 
have  been  too  restless  to  write;  always  ex- 
pecting him,  and  rarely  seeing  him ! 

The  Fortescues  and  Lady  Jane  are  come 
again  !  Surely  it  is  very  indelicate  in  Lady 
Jane  to  come  and  stay  at  the  house  of  a  single 
man  to  whom  the  world  has  so  often  given 
her.  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  the  other 
day,  saying  Mr.  Falconer  was  soon  to  lead 
her  to  the  altar.  Oh !  how  ill  it  made  me ! 
but  L  had  not  courage  to  mention  it  to  him. 

Tuesday. 

I  was  right.  I  am  sure  now  that  his  love 
for  me  is  considerably  diminished  ;  for  never 
since  we  were  married  have  I  seen  so  little  of 
him. 

T  find  Lady  Jane  hunts.  What  a  masculine 
and  cruel  amusement  for  a  woman !  I  am 
mortified  to  find  Mr.  Falconer  is  so  fond  of  it. 

Saturday  morning. 
When  he  left  me  this  morning  at  day-break, 
I  could  scarcely  help  asking  him  with  tears 
when  I  should  see  him  again;  but  ]f<jrbnrefoT 
fear  he  should  resent  it.  He  resent  a  proof  of 
my  love  ?  0  yes,  he  would ;  methinks  he  is 
strangely  altered;  yet  sometimes  I  think  he 
is  acting  a  part,  and  wishes  to  conceal  from 
me  my  power  over  him.  No,  no ;  we  have 
been  married  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
honey-moon,  theremre,  has  long  been  over. 


and  I  have  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Still  I  have  heard  that  mystery  has  its  charms ! 
and  my  situation  is  tuffieienily  myaierioua. 
How  tantalizing  are  the  short  visits  which  he 
pays  me !  His  conversation,  ever  instructive, 
varied,  and  delightful,  I  now  never  enjoy ;  nor 
indeed  do  his  guests ;  for  I  find  that  they  play 
cards  till  dawn,  sometimes,  and  then  he  daies 
not  come  hither. 

Monday,  Ist  of  November,  1815. 
Now  I  shall  see  still  less  of  him !  The 
county  member  cannot  live  three  days,  and  all 
the  election  tumult  is  be^nning.  He  is  not 
dead  yet.  Poor  man !  with  what  indifference 
they  seem  to  talk  of  the  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature  !  a  being  with  whom  all  is  finished 
here,  and  whose  fate  is  soon  to  be  determined 
and  fixed  for  ever ! 

Thursday. 
He  is  no  more ;  and  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition is  begun.  The  polling  will  begin  al- 
most immediately ;  and  Mr.  Falconer  will  ride 
into  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  cousin's  ten- 
antry. I  shall  see  them  pass  from  one  of  my 
windows,  if  possible ;  but  he  is  much  afraid 
Mr.  Fortescue  should  see  me.  Macinnon  has 
arrived  to  assist,  and  brings  me  news  from 
home.  Margaret  and  her  husband  are  still 
there.  They  were  still  rejoicing  in  Ronald's 
safety  and  success  when  he  came  away. 

Friday. 
I  saw  the  cavalcade ;  no  one  looks  so  noble 
and  so  grand  on  horseback  as  my  husband 
does.  He  looked  back  when  he  was  passed, 
and  our  eyes  met;  the  expression  of  his 
brought  tp^rs  into  mine;  it  was  a  look  of  for- 
mer times.  Hark !  what  shouts  are  those  1  It 
was  Lady  Jane,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fortescue 
in  an  open  barouche.  •  The  people  would  drag 
them  into  the  town.  The  poll  will  be  kept 
open  many  days.  That  is  sad  intelligence  for 
me;  for  I  shall  scarcely  ever  see  him  all  that 
time.  Lady  Jane  I  find  is  always  now  on 
horseback,  riding  with  him  after  voters,  and 
going  up  with  them  and  him  to  the  poll-booth. 
Is  this  feminine  1 — Surely  not;  bat  then  she 
does  it  no  doubt  for  his  sake^  and  to  be  with 
him  t  and  all  men  delight  in  incense  to  their 
vanity — especially  in  incense  of  this  public 
nature;  and  she  is  a  beauty,  a  wit,  and  an 
earl's  daughter!  0  Madeline!  hide  thy  di- 
minished head!  Still  he  knew  and  might 
have  married  her  when  he  came  to  Glencarron 
and  married  me.  It  is  very  wrong  to  dwell 
on  these  ideas.  I  must  add,  that  though  I 
shall  be  of  age  to-morrow,  he  has  never  once 
talked  of  our  going  to  London  to  be  married, 
as  he  used  to  do. 

Saturday  eve. 
The  election  is  over,  and  Mr.  Elsedon  re- 
turned.   The  riding  takes  place  on  Monday 
I  did  not  see  him  to-day ;  no  doubt  he  forgot 
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it  ¥ra8  my  birth-day.  He  would  not  have  done 
so  two  months  ago. 

Sunday. 

He  came  to  me  as  usual  this  afWrnoon,  and 
was  so  thoughtful  that  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foi- 
tescue,  who  had  been  quarrelling  for  many 
years,  were  now  resolved  to  part,  and  that  she 
would  have  gone  ^way  to-day,  but  that  he 
had  entreated  her  to  stay,  as  Lady  Jane  could 
not  stay  with  any  propriety  without  her;  and 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  go  till  after  the  election 
ball.  "And  why  are  they  going  to  parti" 
"  Because  she  has  at  length  worn  out  Fortes- 
cue^s  patience  by  her  dissatisfied,  exacting 
temper,  and  endless  jealousies.  When  he 
married  her,  she  was  a  plump  blooming  girl ; 
but  she  has  pined  and  fretted  herself  into  a 
pale,  meagre,  old-looking,  ugly  woman,  and 
he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  What  a  fool  a  wo- 
man must  be  to  do  this !  I  fear  that  /  should 
have  parted  from  such  a  wife  long  ago. 
The  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world  would 
lose  their  charms  for  me  if  I  oflen  saw  them 
dim  with  tears,  especially  if  those  tears  im- 
plied, 'What  a  brute  you  are  to  make  me 
weep !'  No  man  likes  to  be  reproached ;  that 
woman  only  knows  her  own  interest  who  can 
smile  upon  her  husband  though  her  heart  is 
breaking.  If  a  man  be  not  welcomed  to  his 
home  by  smiles,  depend  on  it  he  will  be 
tempted  to  seek  a  more  attractive  home.  What- 
ever Fortescue  now  is,  his  wife  has  made  him 
so ;  nay,  her  jealousy  flies  at  all  game — from 
the  humble  souhreite  to  her  titled  mistress. 
Would  you  believe  it,  she  is  now  jealous  of 
Lady  Jane!  Fortescue  only  took  advantage 
of  election  license  to  salute  Lady  Jane,  on 
hearing  that  her  brother-in-law  had  gained  the 
election,  and  his  wife  went  into  a  fit!"  (How 
I  wished  to  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  same 
advantage !)  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  he 
said  all  this  as  a  hint  to  me ;  and  I  tried  to 
smile  while  my  heart  was  tad  and  heavy ^ 
though  not  breaking  yet.  Poor  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue!  I  pity  her  smcerely!  No  doubt  she 
loves  this  man,  and  I  do  think  Lady  Jane*s 
manner  is  rather  free ;  and  I,  as  a  wife  my- 
self, felt  it  so  the  other  evening,  when  she 
would  stick  the  rose  in  Mr.  Falconer's  button- 
hole. He  did  not  remember  even  to-day  that 
yesterday  was  my  birth-day,  therefore  I  did 
not  remind  him  of  it. 

Monday  morning. 

I  vnll  see  the  show.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
crowd.  Mr.  Falconer  told  me  I  had  better  not 
attempt  it,  as  I  had  no  one  to  protect  me ;  but 
I  nec^  no  protection.  I  know  a  flight  of 
church  steps  which  they  will  pass.  I  will 
stand  there,  and  go  early  to  get  a  good  place. 

Monday  evening. 
Lady  Jane  and  her  party  were  in  a  balcony 
window  which  almost  joined  the  church.     I 
and  my  maid  got  excellent  places.    Mr.  Fal- 


coner did  not  see  me ;  therefore  I  could  ob- 
serve Aim  unchecked.  How  his  countenance 
lighted  up  when  he  saw  Lady  Jane,  who  al- 
most threw  herself  over  the  balcony,  while 
she  kissed  her  hand  and  shook  her  handker- 
chief at  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
kissed  her  in  return ;  and  as  if  he  forgot  that 
1  was  in  existence!  I  saw  nothing;  not  even 
him^  after  I  saw  that  look ;  and  I  soon  return- 
ed home  so  ill,  so  woe-begone!  What  shall  I 
do  1  what  will  become  of  me  1  The  day  after 
the  election  ball  he  is  going  into  Norfolk  to 
shoot,  and  Lady  Jane  goes  to  her  aunt^s ;  but 
she  returns  with  her  aunt,  to  attend  the  play 
at  the  theatre  at ,  bespoken  by  the  mem- 
bers. After  so  long  a  cessation  of  any  thing 
like  social  intercourse  between  us,  I  did  not 
think  he  would  have  gone  away  on  a  ahooling 
party. 

Tuesday  evening. 

The  ball  is  to-night;  so  I  cannot  expect  to 
see  him ;  and  he  goes  away  to-morrow !  This 
is  he  who  once  said,  at  least,  he  lived  but  in 
my  presence ! 

Wednesday. 

He  came  to  take  leave  of  me ;  but  ray  eyes 
betrayed  ray  feelings ;  and  I  thought  his  man- 
ner was  cold.  I  shall  brood  over  it  till  he  Ve- 
tums,  and  till  I  am  thinner  and  paler  than 
ever.  He  has  warned  me  I  know,  but  I  fear  I 
cannot  take  the  warning.  The  papers  called 
Lady  Jane  his  hir  fiancee !  Their  manner  to 
eacli  other  must  be  very  particular,  or  so  much 
notice  could  not  be  taken  of  it.  The  play  is 
next  Monday  se*nnight,  and  I  do  not  expect 
him  much  before. 

Tuesday. 

I  have  been  unwell — ^low  and  feverish ;  but 
I  know  my  illnesses  all  proceed  from  my 
mind.  He  is  returned  !  What  have  I  heard  1 
Poor  Macinnon  went  home  suddenly  on  hear- 
ing that  his  wife  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  he 
caught  it  and  died !  I  am  quite  overcome  at 
this  sad  news,  and  so  is  Mr.  Falconer. 

Wednesday. 
How  dreadful !  his  poor  wife  is  also  dead ; 
spared,  however,  the  misery  of  surviving  him ; 
I  can  write  no  more. 

Thursday  night. 

I  cannot  sleep ;  therefore,  to  write  will  be 
a  relief  to  me.  "  So,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Falconer 
to-day,  "  both  the  witnesses  of  our  marriage 
are  dead  now !"  "  True,"  he  replied,  and  I 
thought  coldly — "  the  only  witnesses ! — What 
a  singular  circumstance!"  He  here  sighed 
deeply,  and  fell  into  a  long  reverie.  I  too  nave 
ever  since  been  in  a  reverie  myself. 

Sunday. 
I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  since 
Thursday.  A  hasty  call  from  him  this  morn- 
ing, to  say  he  could  not  come  in  the  aflemoon 
as  usual ;  and  I  reckoned  on  his  coming  with 
such  certainty;  but  I  suppose  he  attended 
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Lady  Jfine  to  church ;  she  arrived  last  night. 
Oh !  those  poor  dear  Macinnons !  how  grieved 
I  ain  for  them !  But  were  I  happy  I  should 
reffret  them  still  more.  Hark !  1  hear  my  an- 
gel boy  crying !  Ht^  at  letul^  is  all  I  ^viak  him 
to  be ;  and  he  is  indeed  my  comfort. 

Monday. 
I  saw  him  ride  past  with  Lady  Jane ;  I  was 
at  the  window ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  re- 
member, even  that  he  was  passing  my  house, 
so  engrossed  was  he  with  her,  and  riding  with 
his  hand  on  her  horse's  neck  while  he  looked 
up  in  her  fece !  the  play  is  to-night — I  will 
^o  to  it.  I  will  sit  in  the  pit;  and,  dressed 
like  an  old  woman,  and  with  a  thick  veil,  on, 
no  one  will  notice  me ;  and  if  I  go  early  I  can 
get  in  I  know.  I  mxtat  and  will  see  them  to- 
gether again,  while  he  is  unconscious  of  my 
presence.  Sure  am  I,  from  his  manner  when 
he  mentioned  the  death  of  the  only  witnesses 
tif  our  union,  that  he  wished  it  dissolved,  and 
felt  that  it  was  now  possible^  were  I  willing 
that  iishould  be  so.  I  am  willing.  If  he  wishes 
it  to  be  dissolved,  so  do  L  But  1  will  take  no 
rash  steps.  He  has  not  even  called  to-day, 
though  he  scarcely  saw  me  yesterday. 

Monday  night. 
I  should  go  distracted  if  I  did  not  try  to 
compose  myself  by  writing. — Well,  I  went 
to  the  theatre-^ was  the  first  person  in  the 
house,  and  sat  near  what  was,  I  found,  to  be 
his  box.  At  length  they  came.  The  band 
then  struck  up—**  See  the  conquering  Hero 
comes !"  He  entered  leading  Lady  Jane,  and 
both  gracefully  saluted  the  audience  in  return 
for  their  loud  clapping  of  hands  and  tumultu- 
ous huzzas.  How  brilliantly  handsome,  and 
how  happy  they  both  looked  !  The  play  began ; 
but  they  heeded  it  not ;  for  they  were  boA  ab- 
sorbed in  each  other.  It  was  not  jealousy  that 
blinded  me,  it  was  the  fact ;  and  when  the 
play  (of  which  they  had  not  heard  a  word) 
was  over,  two  gentlemen  before  me  said,  one 
to  the  other,  **  I  never  saw  two  persons  more 
in  love,  did  you  1"  ♦*  Never.  What  a  hand- 
some couple  they  will  be !  When  are  they 
to  be  married  1"  **  I  do  not  know ;  it  seems 
there  has  been  an  obstacle;  but  that  will  soon 
be  removed  now."  **  What  obstacle  1"  '*  Some 
entanglement  on  the  gentleman's  side."  **  I 
hear  he  is  desperately  fond  of  Lady  Jane; 
she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  the  other  day, 
and  stunned,  and  he  was  distracted  till  she  re- 
covered." I  wonder  my  senses  did  not  for- 
sake me  during  all  this;  but  despair  gave  me 
firmness.  At  this  moment,  just  before  the 
curtain  was  to  draw  up  for  the  farce,  and  as 
an  actor  had  finished  an  appropriate  song,  a 
beautiful  cockade  was  thrown  on  the  stage, 
and  a  voice  callod  out  **/Mr  Afr.  Fahnner ;^^ 
and  the  actor,  taking  it  up,  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  who  was  in  the  stage  box.  He  rose 
and  bowed,  while  the  audience  applauded ; 
then  turning  to  Lady  Jane,  and  speaking  to 


her,  she  pinned  the  cockade  on  his  coat ;  on 
which  he  bowed  his  thanks  to  her,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  The  audience  then  shout- 
ed and  cried,  *'  Bravo !  bravo !"  and  some  said 
'*  God  bless  you  together !"  I  could  endure 
no  more ;  but,  forcing  my  way  along  the  seats, 
I  reached  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  ran  home 
with  a  bursting  brain  and  a  breaking  heart. 
But  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  will  see  him 
once  more ;  for  no  doubt  he  will  call  to-mor- 
row, if  it  be  (or  form's  sake ;  but  I  suppose  he 
will  write  to  me  his  wishes  for  dissolvmg  our 
marriage.  He  never,  no  newr^  will,  have  the 
heart  to  speak  it  to  me. 

Tuesday  evening. 

.  He  has  not  been  here  at  all  to-day !  How 
very,  very  cruel !  Day-hredk^^BliW  he  has  not 
been  here !  Well  then,  when  next  he  comes 
he  shall  seek  for  me  in  vain.  That  song  of 
the  poor  Hindoo,  which  you  and  he  are  so 
fond  of,  has  been  haunting  me  all  day ! 

**  *Ti8  thy  will  and  I  must  leave  thee. 
Oh !  then,  best  beloved,  farewell !" 

Little  did  I  ever  think  this  song  would  be 
so  applicable  to  my  feelings!  Yes,  I  will 
dissolve  the  union  myself  before  he  reouests 
me  to  do  so.  I  will  return  him  the  writing, 
that  sufficient  and  only  proof  now  of  our  mar- 
riage ;  (for  I  have  been  looking  over  his  let- 
ters, and  he  does  not  call  me  his  wife  in  any 
one  of  them ;)  and  I  will  enclose  that  and  the 
ring  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  leave  it  on  the 
table. 

Wednesday  morning,  6  o'clock. 

I  have  done  so,  and  only  written  in  the 
cover — **  Thou  art  free ! 

Thy  poor  Hindoo  !" 

Now  to  pack  up  a  small  box  with  changes 
of  clothes  for  myself  and  child.  A  London 
coach  passes  this  door  at  seven.  In  London 
I  can  be  concealed  till  I  have  resolved  what 
to  do. 

London,  Thursday,  Nov.,  1815. 

Here  I  am,  afler  a  safe  and  unimpeded  jour- 
ney, a  journey  without  adventures ;  though  I 
travelled  unprotected  in  a  stage-coach !  But 
it  is  only  in  novels  that  ladies  cannot  travel 
safely  without  protection ;  besides,  my  darling 
child  was  my  protection.  I  slept  at  the  inn 
where  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  next  day  I 
took  a  hack  and  went  in  search  of  a  lodging, 
and  I  have  found  one  up  two  pair  of  stairs  m 
an  open  part  of  Lonaon,  near  Tottenham- 
Court-Road;  the  rooms  very  clean,  and  the 
rent  very  moderate.  1  have  also  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  hire  a  Scotch  maid,  well  recom- 
mended, to  wait  on  my  child,  as  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  do  him  justice.  You 
will  think,  by  this  capability  of  exertion,  that 
I  am  tolerably  reconciled  to  my  fate;  but  it 
is  no  such  thing;  mine  is  merely  the  energy 
of  despair,  and  I  believe  my  heart  is  broken. 
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Nor  am  I  now  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done. 
I  be^n  to  doubt  my  right  to  make  my  son  ille- 
gitimate, though  I  may  possibly  have  a  right 
to  dishonour  myself;  but  should  I  live  to  see 
him  ^ow  up  to  manhood,  I  will  take  care  to 
convince  him  that  he  has  not  to  blush  for  his 
mother^  and  that  I  was  a  wife^  not  a  mistress ; 
and,  should  I  die,  I  will  leave  him,  as  my 
most  precious  legacy,  the  story  of  my  sor- 
rows, and  the  solemn  assurance  of  my  inno- 
cence !  His  father,  if  ever  his  heart  be  wrung 
with  remorse  and  penitence,  can  at  any  time 
restore  him  to  his  rights.  But  I  am  pining 
after  m^  parents  and  my  kindred !  I  am  sure 
they  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  I  am 
innocent ;  though  I  cannot  expect  them  to  ap- 
prove my  renunciation  of  my  rights,  and  of 
the  only  proof  of  my  marriage;  but  they  will 
allow  me,  I  doubt  not,  to  live  in  close  retire- 
ment near  them,  and  even  perhaps  in  my  own 
apartments  once  more ;  and  then,  with  them 
and  my  child,  I  shall  be  able  to  live  awhile, 
tnen  though  I  no  longer  live  for  him,  and  he 
lives  for  another !  I  wish  I  knew  what  effect 
my  enclosure  had  on  him,  and  whether  he,  at 
the  moment,  regretted  me  deeply  and  tenderly. 
He  did  not  expect,  I  am  sure,  that  J  had  so 
much  firmnas  nf  character.  To-morrow  I  must 
go  to  the  banker's;  I  have  a  two  years'  divi- 
dend to  receive ;  how  rich  I  shall  be !  It  is 
received  at  Hammersiey's,  in  Pall-Mall.  I 
cannot  want  money  while  I  am  here ;  still,  for 
fear  of  any  extraordinary  wants,  I  mean  to 
make  some  drawings,  and  try  to  sell  them.  I 
wish  to  make  a  fund,  in  case  I  live,  for  the 
education  of  my  son. — If  I  live !  How  wildly 
I  talk !  I  know  I  cannot  live ;  but  I  will  try, 
for  his  dear  sake. 

Friday. 

I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  my  parents, 
without  any  date,  except  that  of  the  month 
and  year ;  they  are  to  prepare  them  to  pity  and 
forgive  me,  and  ultimately  to  receive  me.  And 
now  I  am  easier. 

Friday  night. 

I  have  received  my  dividend  in  the  name  of 
Madeline  Munro ;  nor  did  I  excite  any  atten- 
tion ;  yet  Mr.  Falconer  was  always  so  afraid  of 
my  going  out,  lest  I  should  be  noticed.  Per^ 
haps  there  was  some  danger  of  it  once;  but 
now,  "pale,  thin,  woe-begone!"  the  eye  of 
pity  might  linger  on  me,  but  the  eye  of  admi- 
ration never! 

Saturday. 

My  Scotch  maid,  Jeanie  Forbes,  grows  in  my 
favour  every  hour,  and  she  dotes  on  the  child. 
I  have  bought  every  thing  necessary  for  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  I  shall  begin  directly. 
I  cannot  read.  I  cannot  fix  my  attention  on 
any  book  but  my  hiblt ;  but  then  I  weep  over 
that,  and  make  my  eyes  too  w^k  for  my  ne- 
cessary exertions.  If  I  can  but  find  out  a  shop 
that  will  engage  to  buy  my  drawings  and 
paintings,  I  shall  be  tolerably  easy.  Easy, 
did  I  say  1     No,  no ;  not  easy ;  bat  I  am  most 


easy  when  I  am  writing  to  you.  Oh !  how 
terrible  is  my  agony  during  those  hours  when 
I  am  unable  to  write !  Keally,  I  sometimes 
doubt  my  own  sanity. 

Saturday  night. 

I  cannot  rest !  I  feel  that  I  have  performed 
an  action,  of  which  I  have  neither  strength  of 
mind  nor  body  to  support  the  consequences. 
Well,  if  I  sink  under  them,  I  will,  ere  I  die, 
request  to  see  my — husband  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  I  must  now  only  call  him  Mr,  Falco- 
}ier,  I  know  he  will  come  to  me  then,  even 
were  he  going  to  the  altar  with  Lady  Jane ; 
and  she  would  bid  him  come ;  for  I  do  them 
both  justice. 

Sunday. 

At  church  twice  to-day  —  what  comfort! 
But  how  many  tears  mingled  with  my  prayers ! 
Ay,  tears  of  self-upbraiding,  too;  for  I  fear 
that  I  have  greatly  erred,  and  acted  with  a  sel- 
fish disregard  of  every  thing  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  temper  and  jealousy. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Madeline  was  little  aware  of  the  anguish 
of  mind  which  her  note  occasioned  her  anx- 
ious and  affectionate  parents.  They  had  seen 
in  the  papers  paragraphs  concerning  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's approaching  marriage  with  Lady  Jane 

L ,  and  their  hearts  died  within  them, 

since  they  made  them,  for  the  first  time,  doubt 
that  Madeline  was  really  married  to  him ;  and 
yet  her  letter,  just  received,  declared  her  in- 
nocence, while  it  spoke  of  her  injuries!  — 
What  were  those  injuries]  The  Macinnons 
were  both  dead,  who  had  been,  as  they  sus- 
pectedt  the  witnesses  of  a  marriage  between 
the  laird  and  Madeline,  and,  perhaps,  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  death  to  discard  her! 
"  Now  then,"  thought  Munro,  "  it  is  time  to 
interfere ;"  and  he  thought  so  the  more  on  be- 
ing told  by  the  new  steward  and  his  wife, — 
who  did  not  like  the  Munros,  because  Annie 
had  refused  their  son,  and  who,  therefore, 
wished  to  mortify  them,  —  that  the  laird  was 
certainly  going  to  be  married,  and  bring  his 
lady  to  Glencarron !  This  intelligence,  which 
looked  like  truth  as  it  came  from  such  a 
quarter,  irritated  the  feelings  of  the  father  to 
madness,  and  he  wrote  all  the  painful  particu- 
lars to  Ronald !  But  the  letter  was  scarcely 
gone  when  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  the  first.  I  shall  now  return  to  Mad- 
eline, who,  after  being  two  months  in  London, 
continued  her  journal  tliud : — 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Monday,  Jan.  1616. 
I  have  had  no  time  to  journalize.  I  have 
been  so  busy  drawing,  when  not  confined  to 
ray  bed  with  languor  and  fever.  I  hire  a  pa- 
per every  day,  but  I  see  nothing  more  con- 
cerning him  and  Lady  Jane.    Yet  how  can  I 
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suppose  he  will  marry  while  he  is  ignorant  of 
my  fate  1  No  doubt  he  has  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  concerning  me  in  my  native  vil- 
lagre.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  not  inhujnan;  and  now 
I  am  lost  to  him,  he  thifiks  of  me  with  tender 
interest  and  compassion  at  least.  Perhaps  he 
is  trying  to  discover  me ;  or  he  may  resent  my 
elopement,  and,  imputing  it  to  my  indifference, 
betroth  himself  in  pique  to  Lady  Jane,  and 
not  trouble  himself  about  me ;  but  then  he  can- 
not be  indifferent  concerning  his  child. 

Tuesday. 

I  have  been  shopping;  how  suspicious 
London  tradesmen  are !  I  was  forced  to  put 
my  nam^  and  place  of  address  on  a  ten-pound 
note,  or  the  shopman  would  not  have  taken 
it,  and  it  was  the  only  money  that  I  had  about 
me.  I  did  not  like  to  do  it;  yet  I  thought 
that  no  one  would  trouble  himself  concerning 
Madeline  Munro ;  and  as  I  had  the  note  from 
a  respectable  shopkeeper,  it  is  not  likely  the 
note  should  be  forged. , 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  very  unhappy!  more 
so  than  I  have  yet  been,  iox  my  conscience 
upbraids  me  every  day  more  and  more.  I  am 
now  sure  that  I  have  been  following  the  dic- 
tates of  temper  and  jealousy  only,  when  I 
fancied  myself  magnanimous  and  generous. 
1  now  doubt  my  right  to  leave  Mr.  Falconer 
after  I  had  bound  myself  to  him  by  such  ties; 
and  T  am  sure  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  child, 
and  his  rights^  the  mother  should  have  endured 
with  patience  the  sufferings  of  the  wife.  But 
it  is  too  late  to  feel  and  speak  thus.  Still,  1 
cannot  help  thinking;  and  the  more  I  think 
the  more  uneasy  I  am.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  vio- 
lated the  most  sacred  of  duties;  if  (as  I  have 
always  considered  myself  to  be)  I  am  indeed 
a  wife,  it  was  my  duty  to  bear  with  unrepin- 
ing  patience  the  injuries  my  husband  inflicted 
on  me. 

Oh !  how  degraded  I  feel  in  my  own  eyes  ! 

0  that  I  could  humble  myself  before  him ! 
But  if  he  should  really  wish  to  dissolve  our 
marriage,  and  if  he  should  be  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  what  I  have  done,  then  I  must 
submit  with  patience  to  the  chastisement 
which  I  have  deserved;  and  when  this  poor 
broken  heart  has  throbbed  its  last,  I  know  he 
will  do  justice  to  my  memory  and  to  my  unof- 
fending child ;  that  thought  has  tranquillized 
me. 

Wednesday,  12  o'clock. 
How  shall  I  find  words  to  express  my  pre- 
sent feeling !  This  morning  early  I  was  told 
that  a  gentleman  begged  to  see  me,  and  con- 
cluding it  was  the  shopman  from  the  person 
who  had  engaged  to  buy  my  drawings,  I  de- 
sired he  might  be  shown  up.     He  came,  and 

1  beheld  —  Mr.  Falconer.  0  my  dear  friend, 
how  wrong,  how  cruel,  how  unjust  have  I 
been !  He  cease  to  love  me  !  He  love  Lady 
Jane .  I  was  indeed  blinded  **  by  temper  and 
jealousy^    Still  he  cannot  but  own,  he  says. 


that  he  saw  my  jealousy,  and  rather  played 
on  my  feelings  to  punish  my  injustice.  That 
was  not  right  in  him ;  however,  /  ought  not 
to  have  gone  away  as  I  did ;  but  now  he  has 
fdund  me,  he  forgives  me,  though  he  has  suf- 
fered tortures;  and  indeed  he  looks  ill.  Till 
now,  he  says,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  irresistible  force  of  his  affection 
for  me.  He  has  been  seeking  me  .these  two 
months!  He  went  to  Hammersley's  imme- 
diately on  my  elopement,  and  found  I  had  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  my  dividends  the 
day  before ;  therefore  there  was  no  probability 
of  my  going  thither  again  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length  chance  befriended  him.  The  note 
on  which  I  had  written  my  name  and  address 
was  paid  into  Hammersley's  along  with  other 
notes  yesterday,  before  the  bank  shut  up ;  and 
this  morning,  while  he  was  in  the  shop,  the 
cashier  castliis  eye  upon  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  whose  inquiries  he  had  heard  when 
he  was  there  before.  O  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
so  happy!  no  doubts — no  fears!  O  my  wild 
folly !  Lady  Jane  has  been  engaged  tome 
months  to  a  gentleman  who  must  get  forward 
at  the  bar  before  they  can  marry ;  and  as  the 
relations  on  both  sides  disapprove  the  con- 
nexion, it  is  kept  secret,  and  Lady  Jane  'was 
not  sorry  that  report  gave  her  to  Mr.  Falconer ; 
but  he  was  in  her  confidence ;  and,  knowing 
she  had  influence  with  Lady  Benlomen,  he  at 
last  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
telling  her  that  I,  whom  she  so  much  admired 
the  night  of  the  ball,  and  in  the  poor  woman's 
cottage,  was  his  ivifey  and  conjuring  her  to 
plead  mv  cause  with  bis  sister  whenever  he 
should  disclose  his  marriage.  Thence  sprung 
their  excessive  intimacy,  and  they  were  talk- 
ing on  this  subject  and  engrossed  by  it  that 
night  at  the  play,  and  when  I  saw  them  pass 
my  window  on  horseback.  Oh!  what  a 
wretch,  and  how  unjust  and  selfish  did  my 
jealousy  make  roe !  The  reason  that  he  did 
not  come  on  the  Monday  was,  that  he  kept 
his  bed  the  whole  day,  being  ill  with  a  bilious 
head-ache.  I  really  do  not  deserve  to  be  as 
happy  as  I  now  am !  He  is  gone  out  on  busi- 
ness, or  I  could  not  have  written  so  much ; 
but  let  me  proceed  to  tell  you,  before  I  pack 
up  my  journal,  that,  having  sent  for  a  hacKney 
coach,  he  showed  me  a  license,  saying,  '*  As 
you  are  such  a  slippery  person,  Madeline,  I 
will  never  trust  you  out  of  my  sight  again  till 
I  have  made  you  mine  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  country ;  therefore  the  clergyman  of 
this  parish  shall  immediately  unite  us!  Come, 
come,  no  drawing  back ;  if  you  do  not  com- 
ply, /shall  be  jealous,  and  fency  you  have  a 
lover !"  Oh !  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  this ! 
The  Scotch  maid  went  with  us,  and  in  an 
English  church,  and  at  an  English  altar,  we 
vowed  eternal  fidelity. 

He  says  T  am  now  a  wife,  and  a  slave  also, 
for  never  till  now  did  I  vow  obedience  to  him ; 
and  never  yet  have  obeyed  him ;  but  he  de- 
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clares  he  will  make  me  better  behared  now, 
for  he  knows  I  am  too  scrupulous  not  to  act 
up  strictly  to  vows  made  at  the  altar.  I  won- 
der what  has  become  of  my  hrokenrheartedtiess. 
Gone !  quite  ^one !  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  a  Tittle  of  my  story  to  Jeanie.  She 
understands  what  a  Scotch  marriage  is,  and 
comprehends  all  I  wish  her  to  do ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  secresy  she  cannot  understand ; 
however,  she.  has  sworn  to  be  secret. 

How  candid,  how  generous  he  is !  He  has 
been  blaming  himself  so  severely  for  trifling 
with  my  feelings;  and  he  has  shown  a  letter 
from  Major  Cameron,  of  which  I  give  you  the 
following  extract.  Dear,  kind  Nlajor  Came- 
ron !  I  wonder  I  could  ever  think  him  ill-look- 
ing !  You  see  the  Major  was  in  the  secret  of 
our  union.  Oh !  how  unjust  was  I,  to  sus- 
pect that  my  husband  wished  to  dissolve  it! 

'*  Out  upon  you.  Falconer,  for  an  ungrateful 
fellow !  When  you  are  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  woman  whom  you  adore,  and  who 
lovM  you  to  your  heart's  content,  you  are  dis- 
satisfied because  she  looks  pale  and  sad,  while 
you  are  flirting  and  going  about  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  living  in  splendour  and  gaiety 
as  a  bachelor ;  while  she,  your  wife,  is  pining 
in  solitude  and  mysterious  seclusion !  I  pro- 
test that,  were  she  capable  of  being  happy 
and  smirking  under  such  circumstances,  I 
should  hate  her !  She  must  be  jealous,  and 
she  ought  to  be  jealous,  especially  as  she  has 
seen  that  fascinating  cousin  of  mine.  Lady 

Jane  L .   And  you  to  resent  her  jealousy ! 

which,  afler  all,  you  only  suspect,  as  she  has 
had  greatness  of  mind  not  to  own  she  is  jeal- 
ous; you,  who  confess  that  when  that  old 
Lothario  Fortescue  put  his  hand  on  her  arm 
you  could  scarcely  help  knocking  him  down ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  scarcely  forgiven 
Mrs.  Falconer  for  not  turning  round  and  ex- 
claiming, **  Mr.  Falconer,  acknowledge  and 
protect  your  wife !"  How  well  the  forbearing 
angel  behaved  on  that  occasion !  and  yet  you 
grudge  her  the  poor  privilege  of  weeping  over 
her  painful  situation,  and  her  real  and  her  fan- 
cied injuries,  in  silence !  Hark  ye.  Falconer ! 
suppose  that  your  wife  were  living  as  much 
with  Lewis  Maclean  as  you  are  with  my  fair 
relative,  would  you  be  quite  a^  easy  ad  you 
now  are  1  You  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  your  love  and  honour.  Yes; 
and  80  ought  you  to  have  in  hers,  and  still 
more  confidence  in  her  principles  and  her  vir- 
tue. But,  notwithstanding,  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  would  forbid  Maclean  the  house,  and 
be  full  as  jealous  as  the  poor  Madeline  can  be. 

'*  And  then,  forsooth,  she  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  you  should  give  up  the  society  of 
your  friends  on  her  account !  No;  she  has  a 
right,  no  doubt,  to  expect  to  monopolize  gene- 
rosity. She  gave  up  her  friends  tor  you,  and 
doomed  herself  for  years  to  solitude  and  an 
equivocal  reputation  for  your  sake ;  and  it  is 
really  abominably  impudent  and  unreasonable 


in  her  to  expect  any  sacrifices  from  you  in  re- 
turn !  But  you  are  angry  also  because  she  is 
anxious  to  be  your  acknowledged  wife;  and 
you  fear  that  she  did  not  love  you  for  yourself 
alone;  but  that  ambition  influenced  her  as 
much  as  love.  Yet  surely  the  love  of  reputa- 
tion and  of  her  own  family,  and  impatience  of 
solitude,  are  any  one  of  them  sufficient  mo- 
tives for  her  wishing  this  disclosure;  but  I  be- 
lieve she  is  so  fond  and  so  foolish,  that,  if  you 
would  but  give  up  the  world,  and  live  with 
her  as  you  did  in  ChevioUdale,  her  tears  would 
vanish,  her  bloom  return,  and  she  would  mur- 
mur no  longer  at  the  concealment  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

«» Do  you  remember  the  sweet  soul's  look 
of  horror,  at  Glencarron,  when  I,  in  my  silly 
joking  way,  talked  of  beating  my  wife? 
Well ;  spite  of  her  aversion  to  such  conjugal 
chastisement,  I  believe  that,  parodying  those 
words  of  the  tender  Belvidera — 

*0h !  ttay  with  me  and  curte  me !' 

she  would  exclaim,  eon  amore^ 

Oh !  stay  with  me  and  heat  me ! 

And  I  dare  say,  that  if  you  would  leave  off 
your  feasting,  and  dancing,  and  driving,  and 
riding,  with  Lady  Jane,  she  would  willingly 
allow  you  to  give  her  the  bastinado. 

*'  In  short.  Falconer,  the  only  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  like  is  that  in  which  you  say  that 
you  mean  to  let  the  noble  Jane  into  your  se- 
cret, and  why.  Oh  yes !  I  am  equally  pleased 
with  your  just  sorrow  for  having  forgotten  the 
dear  creature's  birth-day  (her  one-and-twen- 
tieth  birth-day  too),  and  your  resolution  to  own 
your  fiaiult  the  next  time  you  see  her,  and  then 
take  her  to  London,  and  to  the  altar." 

My  husband  received  this  letter  on  the  very 
day  of  my  elopement;  and  he  declares  it 
raised  his  self-upbraiding  to  such  a  height,  by 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  could  scarcely  retain  his  senses.  And 
thus  does  his  friend  reply  to  the  distracted  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  him  in  answer : 

*' '  Lost !  —  gone !  —  not  to  be  found  any 
where !'  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  I  can  chide  no 
longer !  but,  unless  you  soon  write  me  word 
that  she  is  discovered  and  restored  to  you,  I 
shall  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  and  hasten  to 
assist  you  in  the  search.  Dear,  unhappy  wo- 
man !  I  cannot  bear  to  image  to  myself  the 
sufferings  which  she  must  have  undergone 
before  she  took  so  rash  a  step.  But,  oh !  think 
how  powerful  the  sophistry  of  the  passions 
must  DC  when  it  could  obscure  the  perceptions 
of  such  a  woman  as  this !  For,  no  doubt, 
when  she  was  only  following  the  dictates  of 
jealousy  and  passionate  resentment,  she  fan- 
cied herself  heroic;  and  thought  herself  gene- 
rous when  she  was  only  aeffifh^  and  indulging 
her  own  feelings  at  the  expense  of  yours.  I 
shall  be  on  the  rack  till  I  hear  from  you 
again." 
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It  was  indeed  "  the  sophistry  of  the  pas- 
sions" which  misled  me.  Kind,  candid  Ma- 
jor Cameron!  I  really  long  to  see  him  again. 
Now  to  lock  up  my  journal.  We  are  going 
one  stage  in  the  country  to-night.  Our  desti- 
nation is  Leicestershire.  My  husband^s  lease 
of  the  houses  in  Northamptonshire  is  expired ; 
and  to  the  beautiful  cottage  I  cannot  bear  to 
return;  besides,  he  is  going  to  hunt,  and  has 
invited  company  to  his  house.  I  am  to  reside 
at  a  cottage  within  three  miles  of  him  at  pre- 
sent, as  I^y  Benlomen  is  in  London ;  but  he 
hopes,  when  she  has  recovered  her  present  re- 
lapse, he  shall  be  able  to  disclose  his  mar- 
riage. I  am  become  more  inditiferent  to  the 
disclosure  since  this  English  marriage;  but 
still,  for  the  sake  of  my  beloved  parents,  I  de- 
sire our  union  to  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible.  How  I  lament  I  wrote  to  them  as  I 
did !  but  I  will  write  again  to  say  "  all  is  well 
agairij  and  I  am  happy  !*' 

Saturday  morning,  Leicestershire,  Jan.  7, 1816. 

I  feel  quite  a  new  creature  now  he  is  mine, 
and  must  be  "  till  death  us  do  part."  No  more 
jealousies  now.  He  will  find  me  quite  a  dif- 
ferent person.  Lady  Jane  is  gone  to  Ireland, 
or  he  says  he  would  bring  her  to  see  me.  My 
cottage  is  very  smcUl,  and  very  retired;  but 
were  it  much  worse  I  should  admire  it  now, 
even  though  I  must  see  so  little  of  my  belfwed 
husband.  I  find  we  are  near  a  place  called 
,  where  many  young  men  of  ton  and  for- 
tune assemble  to  hunt  every  day  during  the 
season,  and  play  cards  all  night;  and  they  have 
French  cooks,  restaurateurs,  baths,  every  thing 
that  the  luxurious  can  want  and  the  wealthy 
can  purchase ;  and  here  they  squander  away 
their  money,  and  I  think  their  time,  during 
six  months  of  the  year.  It  grieves  and  mor- 
tifies me  that  Mr.  Falconer  should  have  any 
communication  with  a  set  of  men  who  waste 
instead  of  improving  life,  and  who  pass  their 
days  in  selfish  gratifications,  instead  of  be- 
coming respectable  husbands  and  fathers  of 
families.  But  Mr.  Falconer  belongs  to  the 
hunt.  However,  he  says  his  connection  with 
them  shall  always  end  there,  I  dare  not  tell 
him  what  a  horror  I  have  of  hunting,  for  he 
would  be  displeased  at  my,  cowardice.  I  dare 
not  own  to  him  the  terror  I  feel  lest  any  acci- 
dent should  happen  to  him ;  but  as  I  find,  that 
when  the  chase  is  over,  he  will  always  return 
past  a  road  where  I  can  see  him,  and  ascertain 
his  safety  as  soon  as  possible,  near  this  road  I 
■hall  always  be  stationed,  seeing  him,  unseen. 

Sunday. 
He  is  to  spend  all  this  day  with  me.    To- 
morrow he  hunts. 

Monday  evening. 

Thank  heaven !  he  is  returned  safe.     I  met 

him  on  the  road,  or  rather  was  at  a  stile  which 

I  knew  that  they  would  pass ;  he  saw  me ;  for 

I  had,  more  in  play  than  in  earnest,  told  him 


I  should  be  there ;  of  course  he  did  not  notice 
me;  his  companions  could  not  see  me,— it 
was  nearly  dark. 

Tuesday. 
Not  out  to-day ;  and  he  was  with  me  all 
the  morning.  He  was  gratified  by  my  anx- 
ious impatience  to  see  him  returned  safe.  I 
shall  be  at  the  same  spot  every  day,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Wednesday. 
He  is  out  again  to-day. 

Wednesday  night. 
I  met  him  again ;  it  was  not  dark  to-day ; 
and  one  gentleman  turned  his  head  round  and 
stared  at  me  very  unpleasantly.  I  must  con- 
trive in  future  to  see  without  being  seen ;  but 
I  must  not  be  deterred  from  going,  as  I  feel 
my  health  and  constitution  so  shattered,  that  I 
must  shorten  my  own  anxious  suspense  as 
much  as  I  can. 

JOURNAL  DISCQNTINUED. 

Madeline  continued,  during  a  month,  to  meet 
Mr.  Falconer  as  described  above,  when  he 
returned  from  hunting,  and  during  the  last 
week  she  saw  herself  the  object  of  undisguised 
admiration  to  the  same  gentleman  whom  she 
had  at  first  remarked,  but  who  now  kept  be- 
hind Mr.  Falconer,  and,  unobserved  by  him, 
tried,  by  looks  and  gestures,  to  engage  her  at- 
tention. She  also  found  that  her  servants 
were  interrogated  concerning  her,  and  that 
whenever  she  walked  out,  a  man  at  distance 
dodged  her  steps.  These  circumstances  dis- 
tressed her;  but,  for  fear  of  consequences,  she 
dared  not  reveal  them  to  her  husband,  and  she 
flattered  herself  that  her  cold  and  haughty  de- 
meanour would  convince  this  offending  ad- 
mirer that  his  admiration  was  thrown  away 
upon  her.  She  was,  however,  mistaken.  One 
evening  when  Mr.  Falconer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hunt,  were  gone  by,  this  gentleman  rode 
up  to  her,  and,  jumping  from  his  horse,  de- 
clared his  passion  for  her  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner.  For  the  first  time,  that  even- 
ing her  maid-servant  was  not  with  her;  and 
her  suitor  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  repulsed, 
but  treated  her  coldness  as  mere  pnidery,  tell- 
ing her  that  he  knew  who  she  was,  that  she 
was  Falconer's  mistress,  who  was,  be  knew, 
very  tired  of  her,  and  was  courting  another 
woman,  and  that  whatever  Falconer  allowed 
her  he  would  dottle.  Never  before  had  the 
ears  and  mind  of  Madeline  been  so  insulted. 
Scarcely  could  she  contain  herself  sufficiently 
to  restrain  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  wife, 
and  conceal  her  real  situation ;  but,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  throw  his  arm  around  her  waist,  she 
sprung  from  him  with  a  force  that  almost  over- 
set him,  and,  flying  down  the  road,  had  nearly 
reached  her  home  before  he  overtook  her, 
though  he  rode  after  her,  so  much  had  terror 
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wingred  her  flight ;  but  he  again  assailed  her 
with  protestations,  till,  screaming  with  all  the 
violence  of  hysterical  affection,  she  fell  against 
her  own  door,  and  Jeanie,  on  opening  it,  re- 
ceived her  nearly  insensible  mistress  in  her 
arms.  Her  persecutor  now  rode  off;  and  Ma- 
deline, unable  to  stand,  or  even  to  speak,  was 
undressed  and  put  to  bed  by  her  servant.  At 
night  Mr.  Falconer  came  and  drew  from  her  a 
reluctant  confession  that  she  had  been  fright- 
ened by  a  ruffian^  but  who  he  was  she  did  not 
know,  and  what  he  was  she  wnuld  not  tell, 
though  when  he  asked  if  he  was  a  gentleman 
in  appearance,  she  was  forced  to  answer 
**  Yes ;"  and  she  saw  that  her  husband  be- 
came very  thoughtful.  Madeline,  meanwhile, 
could  not  but  reflect  with  great  bitterness  that 
any  one  was  justified  in  supposing  her  his 
mistress,  as  he  had  a  splendid  establishment 

at  N ,  and  that  she  was  living  in  a  cottage 

near  him,  and  visited  by  Atm,  and  by  no  one 
che;  therefore,  whatever  insults  she  might  be 
exposed  to,  her  situation  was  the  cause,  and 
also  the  excuse  of  them.  How  then,  thought 
she,  can  he  who  loves  and  respects  his  wife 
expose  her  to  a  repetition  of  such  an  outrage 
as  that  which  happened  this  evening!  It  was 
long  before  her  nerves  recovered  the  shock, 
and  whenever  she  slept  she  started  from  her 
sleep  in  terror,  lest  Mr.  Falconer  should  find 
out  which  of  his  companions  had  insulted  her, 
and  call  him  to  account  When  he  left  her 
in  the  morning  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
on  waking  she  found  a  note  on  her  pillow  ;  it 
was  directed  "  To  the  lady  of  this  house ;"  and 
contained  a  declaration  of  love,  and  apologies 
for  the  alarm  he  had  occasioned  the  precedinsr 
evening ;  again  assuring  her,  that  as  Mr.  Fal- 
coner meant  to  leave  her,  she  had  better  leave 
him  first,  and  offering  her  carte  blanche.  It 
was  only  signed  "  T.  L.;"  but  her  correspond- 
ent said  his  servant  would  call  for  an  answer. 
He  did  call ;  but  there  was  no  answer  for  him. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Falconer  came  again,  be- 
ing too  anxious  concerning  Madeline's  health 
and  shattered  frame,  to  endure  to  be  long  away 
from  her.  While  he  was  supporting  her  ach- 
ing head,  Jeanie,  with  great  indignation,  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
"There,"  said  she,  "  there  is  a  letter  for  your 
lady ;  this  comes  of  your  secresy  doings. 
Here  is  a  fellow  dares  to  write  love-letters, 
and  make  love  to  your  wife,  because  he  natu- 
rally enough  thinks  she  can  only  be  your 
miss !"  Mr.  Falconer  snatched  the  letter, 
which  was  not  signed  even  with  initials,  but 

was  dated  from ,  and,  luckily,  he  did  not 

know  the  hand ;  but  he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie 
when  he  had  perused  it,  which  Madeline  re- 
called with  terror  after  he  returned  home. 
Here  I  shall  resume  my  journal. 

Madeline  gave  a  minute  detail  to  her  friend 
of  all  that  I  have  described  above.  But  I 
shall  begin  with  her  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  T.  L.*8  insolent  proposals. 

Vol.  I. 9  i 


Monday. 
I  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  my  surprise, 
my  emotion,  and  my  thankfulness.  This 
morning,  when  my  beloved  husband  left  me, 
he  became  excessively  agitated;  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  said,  "I  am  now  going, 
dearest  of  women,  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  only 
too  long  delayed.  Who  the  person  is  that 
has  insulted  your  innocence,  I  Know  not;  nor 
do  I  wish  to  know ;  /  have  been  more  to 
blame  than  he,  by  exposing  your  virtue  to  sus- 

f'cion.  But  the  hour  of  indecision  is  past ;  and 
will  no  longer  sacrifice  the  respectability  of 
such  an  admirable  being,  and  wife,  as  you 
are,  even  to  the  fear  of  injuring  the  health  of 
my  sister;  but  Lady  Benlomen  is  now  so 
well,  that  neither  her  life  nor  reason  can  be 
injured  by  the  surprise;  therefore,  dearest 
Madeline,  if  your  health  permits,  you  shall 
preside  at  nry  table  to-day  as  my  acknowledged 
wife,  and  the  disappointment  and  confusion 
which  your  admirer  will  experience,  shall  be 
the  only  revenge  on  his  presumption  which  I 
will  take  or  desire.  Haa  I  done  my  duty  by 
you,  he  could  not  have  thus  insulted  you." 

I  shall  leave  you  to  imagine  my  joyful  and 
overwhelming  sensations !  How  s^peet,  how 
precious  to  me  were  the  tears  which  fell  from 
his  eyes,  as  my  cheek  reclined  against  his ! 
while  his  lips  bestowed  the  tenderest  appella- 
tions upon  me.  He  left  me  to  write  to  Lady 
Benlomen. 

So  much  has  my  mind  always  to  do  with 
my  indispositions,  that  now  I  was  happy, 
quite  happy,  happy  to  my  hearts  content,  I 
recovered  so  rapialy  that  by  the  time  my  hus- 
band came  again,  I  was  ready  dressed,  and 
looking  to  his  satisfaction.  I  found  that  he 
had  assured  Lady  Benlomen  that  I  was  his 
wife,  long  before  I  left  my  father's  roof,  and 
that  I  never  even  saw  him  alone,  till  our  vows 
were  solemnly  plighted  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses. 

I  find  that  I  had  not  dissolved  the  marriage 
by  returning  the  only  proof  of  it  which  I  pos- 
sessed ;  because,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  nrom 
his  accident  in  Northumberland,  he  sent  a 
sealed-up  document  by  poor  Macinnon  to 
Lewis  Maclean,  which  he  requested  him  to 
keep  concealed,  and  not  to  open  till  he  desired 
him,  or  till  he  should  be  no  more.  This  docu- 
ment was  an  acknowledgment  of  our  marriage, 
with  the  date  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 
He  says  that  he  had  a  pleasure  in  thus  insur- 
ing to  Maclean  the  great  gpratification  of  prov- 
ing the  unspotted  innocence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  with  such  true  and  de- 
voted affection.  Oh !  how  I  loved  him  for  this 
generous  thought !  And,  lest  Maclean  should 
die  before  Mr.  Falconer,  he  requested  him  by 
will  to  leave  the  care  of  the  packet  imme- 
diately to  some  one  else.  See  what  precau- 
tion he  had  taken  to  strengthen  a  union  which 
I  fancied  he  wished  to  break.  Oh,  my  dear 
friend!   how  wickedly  distrustful  of  Provi- 
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denoe  I  have  been !  but  I  hope  that  the  voice 
of  my  contrition,  my  penitence,  and  my  thank- 
fulness, have  found  acceptance. 

I  am  now  going  to  remove  to  my  htubaruTB 
hauiCy  and  assume  the  government  of  his 
family.  Oh !  I  am  so  happy !  and  to-morrow 
he  is  to  write  to  my  father, 

N ,  Tuesday. 

Here  I  am !  and  without  a  wish  ungratified, 
except  to  know  how  Lady  Benlomen  takes 
the  aiscovery,  and  to  receive  a  letter  from  my 
parents* 

The  dinner  went  off  to  our  hearths  content. 
When  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  who  were 
all  invited  to  dinner,  were  assembled,  Mr. 
Falconer  told  them  that  he  had  an  unexpected 
addition  to  the  party  to  introduce  to  them, 
namely,  his  wife;  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  had 
the  happiness  of  being  married  nearly  two 
years ;  but  that  particular  reasons  had  obliged 
him  to  keep  his  marriage  secret,  and  that  he 
was  happy  to  take  this  public  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  marriage,  and  presenting  me  to 
his  friends.  He  then  led  me  in,  attended  by 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  tq  whom  he  had  told  our  story,  and 
shown  proofs  of  both  our  marriages;  and 
whose  presence  was  necessary  to  sanction  my 
appearance  amonff  so  many  gentlemen.  It 
was  long  since  I  had  felt  so  unembarrassed, 
so  full  of  self-possession  as  I  did  on  entering 
this  room.  The  consciousness  that  every 
stain  was  now  removed  from  my  reputation, 
and  that  the  mystery  and  concealment  which 
I  had  hated,  were  annihilated  for  ever,  crim- 
soned over  my  pale  cheek  with  something  of 
its  former  bloom,  lighted  up  my  eyes  with  a 
brilliancy  now  unusual  to  them,  and  made  my 
husband  once  more  behold  me  with  pride 
and  approbation.  **This  is  better  than  I 
hoped  for,  dearest!"  said  he ;  encouraging  me 
still  more  by  one  of  his  kindest  smiles ;  and 
at  that  moment  methought  I  could  have  faced 
a  sovereign  on  his  throne !  But  I  had  nothing 
so  formidable  to  encounter.     The  gentlemen 

of  the hutit  are  men  of  high  breeding, 

and  had  I  even  been  as  timid  as  usual,  their 
manner  would  have  reassured  me.  Even  my 
correspondent  of  the  preceding  day  behaved 
with  great  propriety,  and  would,  if  I  had 
given  him  an  opportunity,  have  looked  at  me 
a  volume  of  penitence  and  apology.  Still,  as 
a  gentleman  I  could  not  consider  him,  because 
he  had  told  me  falsehoods  concerning  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's infidelity;  for  now,  no  longer  blinded 
by  the  jealousy  and  alarm  incident  to  my 
equivocal  situation,  I  saw  things  as  they 
really  were ;  and  when  my  husbacd,  on  read- 
ing the  letter  which  my  warm-hearted  maid 
brought,  asked  me  if  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  disavow  these  accusations,  I  was  able  to 
assure  him  that  I  had  even  forgotten  they 
were  ever  made. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 


discourse  turned  so  much  less  than  I  expected 
on  the  hunting  of  the  morning,  and  1  con- 
cluded it  was  out  of  compliment  to  us  ladies. 
The  conversation  was  on  general  subjects,  and 
kept  up  well  by  my  husband  and  three  or  four 
of  the  gentlemen.  I  ventured  to  bear  a  part 
in  it  occasionally,  to  convince  the  companjr 
that  Mr.  Falconer  had  not  married  a  fool ;  but 
I  soon  recollected  that  silence  would  probably 
give  them  a  higher  idea  of  me  than  display ; 
and  I  rarely  spoke,  except  when  my  husband 
did  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  opinion.  My 
female  companions  were  unobtrusive  gentle- 
women, ana  nothing  disturbed  the  harmony 
and  pleasure  of  the  day ;  till  my  frame  prov^ 
too  weak  for  the  exertions  which  my  mind 
and  heart  had  dictated,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  room.  My  husband  conduct^  me, 
as  if  he  would  not  omit  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  me  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends,  by  the  most  respectful  attention. 
**  Madeline !  surely  thy  proud  heart  is  satis- 
fied now  !" — My  dear  friend,  can  you  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  my  unhappiness  1 

Wednesday. 

By  this  time  Lady  Benlomen  has  received 
her  letter.  We  can  have  an  answer  to-morrow ; 
but  we  neither  of  us  expect  one.  To-day  my 
husband  has  written  to  my  dear,  dear  father, 
and  I  to  my  mother  and  sisters.  It  will  be  to 
me  pleasure  even  unto  pain.  He  is  not  gone 
out  with  the  hounds  to-day,  because  he 
thought  me  too  unwell  for  him  to  leave  me 
with  comfort.  We  have  been  driving  over  the 
grounds;  they  are  extensive;  but  the  trees 
are  young  and  so  are  the  shrubberies ;  and  I 
fear  I  am  selfish  enough  to  hope  that  I  shall 
see  them  embellished  by  a  thicic  covering  of 
snnvf  to-morrow.  In  which  case,  adieu  to 
hunting  for  the  present. 

Thursday. 

We  were  right ;  no  letter  from  Lady  Ben- 
lomen to-day ;  and  we  are  both  restless  and 
uneasy.  I  see  my  husband  fears  that  she  is 
made  ill  by  the  communication.  I  fear  so  too. 
What  an  unusually  long  day  this  will  seem  to 
us! 

Friday. 

The  anxiously  expected  letter  is  arrived 
Such  a  letter !     It  is  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Falconer,  fori  will  not  call  you  brother, 
you  have  used  me  shamefully,  and  I  cannot 
iforgive  you ;  but  I  must  speak,  not  write  ii^y 

injuries.     I  am  setting  oflr  for  N this 

moment;    so  prepare  to  face  your  ill-treated 
and  exasperated  sister, 

Anna  Binlcmen." 

My  heart  died  within  me  at  sight  of  this 
letter,  and  my  husband's  sorrow  for  her  sup- 
posed illness  was  now  changed  into  anger  and 
proud  indignation;  while '* Tyrannical !  Un- 
reasonable !"  and  other  epithets,  proved  how 
deeply  he  resented  this  expression  of  her  feci 
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ings.  '*  But,  good  heavens  !*'  cried  he,  start- 
ing from  hi8  painful  abstraction,  **  so  and 
dress  directly,  Madeline !  She  must  be  here 
very  soon  now ;  you  need  not  prepare  a  bed 
for  her ;  no  doubt  she  will  go  away  as  soon  as 
she  has  vented  her  rage  on  me,**  (but  a  bed 
was  prepared  and  a  fire  lighted  already.)  I 
felt  my  courage  fail  as  I  was  thus  still  more 
assured  what  sort  of  scene  awaited  me ;  but 
I  resolved  to  remember  that  I  was  an  innocent 
woman,  and  that  I  was  Mr.  Falconer,  her 
brother's  wife.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  fancied 
that  she  did  not  mean  to  see  m«  at  all ;  but 
Mr.  Falconer  said,  unless  she  chose  to  see  mc, 
he  would  not  see  her ;  and  that  he  would  not 
go  down  to  hand  her  from  her  carriage.  Ne- 
ver did  I  see  him  look  so  determined  and  so 
haughty  ;  and  his  pride  kept  up  mine.  Still, 
when  a  carriage  drove  rapialy  up  to  the  door, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Falconer,  seeing  the  liveries, 
exclaim,  "  It  is  my  sister !"  I  felt  myself  turn 
pale,  and  was  forced  to  give  myself  courage 
by  rememberins  I  was  a  wife  and  a  mother — 
the  mother  of  his  heir,  and  that  I  held  an  im- 
portant and  distinguished  place,  therefore,  in 
society.  Then  taking  the  arm  of  my  husband, 
I  waited  quietly,  though  tremblingly,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  formidable  woman.  An  eager 
rapid  step  was  now  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
we  both  read  in  it  the  impatience  of  passion. 
Indignant  contempt  gave  me  instantly  firm- 
ness and  self-possession.  The  servant  now 
threw  open  the  door,  and  we  turned  towards 
it  prepared  to  meet  the  storm.  Judge  then  of 
my  feelings  when  I  beheld  a  benevolent  and 
beaming  countenance,  with  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  arms  stretched  out  to  receive  me,  and 
heard  a  sweet  but  faltering  voice  exclaim, 
"My  sister,  my  dear  sister!"  I  heard  no 
more !  My  head  turned  round — I  rushed  for- 
ward into  the  offered  embrace,  but  fell  fainting 
into  her  arms.  Oh !  the  joy  of  my  recovery  ! 
the  silence  broken  only  by  sobs,  which  spoke 
the  full  affections  of  the  labouring  heart;  and 
think  how  mine  must  have  laboured  with  new 
and  unexpected  emotions ;  my  head  reposing 
on  the  bosom  .of  Lady  Benlomen,  that  object 
of  my  terror  and  almost  of  my  aversion. 
How  good  you  are !"  said  I  in  a  broken  and 
faint  voice.  "Good!  Nonsense;  but  1  suppose 
you  expected  to  find^me  a  monster.  /  a  mon- 
ster !  and  oh  !  the  agony  of  thinking  who  re- 
presented me  as  such !"  My  husband  now 
attempted  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms ;  but  she 
vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  touch  me ! 
do  not  come  near  me,  1  will  have  none  of  your 
odious  caresses."  As  she  said  this,  her  bo- 
som heaved  convulsively,  her  hand  loosened 
its  hold  of  mine,  and  her  brother  received  her 
ere  she  fell,  struggling  with  the  most  violent 
hysterical  affection.  He  immediately  carried 
her  to  the  nearest  bed,  desiring  me  to  rin;^  for 
her  servant,  bat  not  to  come  near  her  myself, 
as  the  siffht,  he  knew,  would  be  a  frightful  * 
one.    I  obeyed,  for  I  was  still  too  weak  for  I 


further  trials.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
recovered,  and  my  husband  said  she  insisted 
on  seeing  me.  I  found  h6r  sitting  up.  "  Come 
hither,"  said  she,  "  my  dear  sister !  you  will 
be  my  best  medicine.  It  does  me  good  to  look 
at  yauy  but  I  hate  the  sight  of  your  husband ; 
he  has  done  his  duty  by  neither  of  us.  Come 
hither !  while  trying  to  be  the  stick  to  sup- 

Eort  this  fair  drooping  lily,  I  forgot  I  was 
ttle  better  than  a  drooping  yellow  lily  my- 
self; but  I  am  better,  my  dear,  and  the  more 
so  for  seeing  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  me." 
"  Afraid  of  you  !"  cried  I,  tenderly  kissing  her 
forehead.  "Thank  you!"  said  she,  "that 
kiss  has  done  me  a  world  of  ffood."  "  Trv 
what  one  of  mine  will  do,"  cried  my  husband. 
"  No,  approach  me  at  your  peril."  "  Then  I 
shall  wish  your  fit  to  return,"  replied  he  in  a 
voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  for  I  could  kiss  you 
then  as  oflen  as  I  liked."  "  And  did  you  1" 
"  Let  your  own  heart  answer  that  question, 
Anna."  "  My  own  heart  is  a  betrayer  like 
you !  Come  closer,  sweet  Madeline !  I  think 
I  can  sleep  here ;"  and  as  I  stood  by  her,  she 
threw  her  arm  round  me,  leaned  against  me, 
and  was  asleep  in  a  moment.  "  Oh !  dear 
and  unexpected  sight !"  whispered  Glencar- 
ron, "  my  sister  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  my 
wife  !"  his  tears  trickling  as  he  spoke. 

Lady  Benlomen  did  not  sleep  long;  her 
first  question  on  waking  was,  "  But  where  is 
your  Doyi  where  is  the  little  Glencarronl" 
In  a  moment  my  husband  put  him  in  her  arms. 
He  was  looking  his  very  best,  his  dark  eyes 
shining,  and  his  long  eyelashes  curling  over 
his  full,  smooth  cheeks,  which  were  flushed 
even  to  the  hue  of  vermilion  by  recent  sleep. 
"  What  a  noble  creature  !"  cried  Lady  Benlo- 
men, examining  him  firom  head  to  foot. 
"  What  limbs !  what  eyes !  Glencarron,  I 
almost  forgive  you  all  your  crimes  against  me 
and  your  wife,  for  giving  me  that  boy." 
"  Only  almost  forgive  met"  "  Pray,  pray 
forgive  him  entirely," said  I.  "Well,  for  your 
sake,  I  will,  so  here  take  my  hand ;"  and  she 
allowed  her  brother  to  print  the  long  lingering 
kiss  of  reconciled  afiection  upon  her  fine  but 
faded  lip.  "  Now  then,"  said  my  husband, 
"  that  we  have  made  it  up^  as  the  phrase  is,  I 
must  desire  to  know  what  my  offence  has 
been."  "  Been !  Oh  !  your  offence  is  rank,  it 
smells  to  heaven !  Why  have  I  crisping  of 
the  nerves,  and  why  is  the  beating  of  that  dear 
creature's  heart  so  powerfully  accelerated? 
Glencarron,  you  have  nearly  destroyed  us 
both,' and  then  you  ask  what  your  offence  is." 
"  /destroy  you  both  !"  exclaimed  he,  folding 
us  both  to  his  heart,  "  What  mean  you  1" 
"  This  I  mean.  I  like  neither  my  sister's  looks 
nor  my  own,  and  you  shall  take  us  both  to 
the  south  of  France,  for  neither  here  nor  in 
Scotland  will  either  of  us  winter,  I  assure 
you."  "Well,  well,  so  be  it;  but  you  have 
not  answered  my  question.  In  what  manner 
have  I  offended  or  killed  you  t"   ,"  I  cannot 
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enter  on  this  subject  now,  but  depend  on  it,  I 
will  pour  the  full  vial  of  vengeance  on  your 
devoted  head  to-morrow,  Glencarron.  But 
now  both  your  victims  had  better  go  to  bed 
and  sleep,  and  if  you  please,  we  will  not  dine 
till  eight  o'clock."  This  advice  was  too  good 
not  to  be  followed ;  her  servant  showed  her  to 
her  own  room,  and  I  retired  to  mine.  My  be- 
loved husband  read  me  to  sleep,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  some  hours'  refreshing  slumber, 
we  met  with  quieted  nerves  at  the  dinner-table. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  the  servants 
withdrawn,  we  drew  round  the  winter  fire, 
and  with  g^reat  solemnity  of  manner,  Glencar- 
ron, (for  by  no  other  name  does  his  sister  call 
him)  desired  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  and  know 
the  nature  of  his  offence.  ^*  Offence !  Want 
of  ingenuousness,  the  most  misehievoua  offence 
that  one  human  being  can  be  guilty  of  to- 
wards another^  **  But  you  would  not  let  me 
be  ingenuous;  you  forbade  me  to  speak  on 
the  subject  nearest  my  heart."  '^  Ay,  because, 
by  not  having  originally  been  sincere  with  me, 
you  exposed  me  to  be  prejudiced^  and  thence 
my  prohibition."  "  Well,  well,  Lady  Ben- 
lomen,  we  have  both  been  in  fault,  and  neither 
of  us  has  a  riffht  to  blame  the  other  severely." 
"Granted,  Mr.  Falconer;  and  now  to  my 
story;  I  shall  begin  at  the  end,  though  I  am 
Scotch,  not  Irish. 

"  When  I  received  your  letter,  by  good  luck 
Major  Cameron  was  with  me;  I  read,  I  sick- 
ened, was  enrage^  and  frantic !  '  Read  that 
letter,'  said  I  as  soon  as  I  could  speak.  He 
did  read  it,  and  coolly  replied,  *  And  is  this 
allT  *A11!  Is  it  not  enough  to  craze  me, 
to  think  that  my  brother  has  not  only  married 
beneath  him,  but  has  married  a  creature  whom 
I  can  never  associate  with ;  a  vulgar,  fat,  short, 
pert,  bold,  staring,  black-eyed,  pratinor,  leer- 
ing village  flirt  r  Ay,  you  may  well  look, 
Mrs.  Falconer,  at  such  a  description  of  your- 
self." "  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful,"   cried    Glencarron,    "who   could " 

"  There,  be  quiet,  let  me  go  on.  '  If  Glen- 
carron had  so  married,'  replied  the  major, 
'  your  anger  might  be  reasonable;  but  as  he 
happens  to  have  married  a  creature  whom  even 
you  will  be  proud  to  associate  with,  one  who 
IS  tall,  not  short;  slender,  not  fat;  lady-like, 
not  vulgar;  silent,  not  prating;  modest,  not 
bold;  downcast^yed,  not  leering ;  blue-eyed, 
not  black-eyed;  and  who,  so  far  from* being 
the  village ^tr/,  is  much  more  like  the  village 
sainl^  I  really  cannot  understand  the  sense  or 
propriety  of  your  ladyship's  lesentment,' 
'  Are  you  serious,'  cried  I,  *  Major  Cameron, 
or  is  this  one  of  your  jokes  V  *  As  1  hope 
for  raerey  I  am ;  I  know  Miss  Madeline  Mun- 
ro,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  her  person,  her 
mind,  her  manners,  and  her  accomplishments 
would  do  honour  to  a  ducal  coronet !'  '  Gene- 
rous, discriminating  Cameron!'  cried  Glen- 
carron. 

"  I  then,"  continued  Lady  Benlomen,  "  told 


him  the  following  story,  to  justify  myself  and 
the  epithets  which  I  had  used : 

"  When  you  had  joined  the  armies,  Glen- 
carron, to  get  rid,  as  I  suspected,  of  your  love- 
fit,  I  sent  my  agent,  Mr.  Lumlie,  down  to 
Scotland,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  drl  it  was  who 
had,  I  was  told,  so  completely  fascinated  you, 
that  you  had  serious  thoughts  of  marrying  her ; 
resolving,  if  she  had  appeared  worthy  of  you, 
to  demand  your  confidence,  and  approve,  if  I 
could  not  prevent,  your  choice.  VV'ell,  Lum- 
lie went  to  Glencarron,  and  at  kirk  he  saw  the 
younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Munro,  who  was,  he 
was  told,  the  village  beauty  and  the  avowed 
favourite  of  the  laird.  The  truth  of  this  was 
confirmed  to  him  afler  service,  for  it  seems 
this  girl  was  at  the  kirk  with  only  a  younger 
brother  and  sister  that  day,  and  able,  there- 
fore, to  indulge  her  vulgar  animal  spirits  to 
the  utmost;  she  saw  Lumlie  was  a  stranger, 
and  her  fine  black  eyes  played  off  their  artil- 
lery on  him ;  while  she  sung  so  loud  as  to  b^ 
heard  all  over  the  building.  She  then  coquetp 
ted  with  a  man  called  Dobbs,  I  think,  and,  as 
she  was  talking,  and  laughing,  and  leering  at 
the  church  door,  a  grave  old  woP^^i''^  ^^id  to 
her,  *  Ay,  my  dear,  it  is  easy  to  see  neither  thy 
father  nor  the  laird  is  here  to-day,  for  they 
keep  thee  in  better  order,  thou  art  afraid  of 
them,  lassie.'  '  The  laird  indeed !  I  afraid 
of  the  laird !  He  is  more  afraid  of  me,  and  I 
keep  him  in  order ;  don't  I,  Mr.  Dobbs  1  but 
come  along,  I  do  not  mind  what  the  folks  say.' 
Such  was  the  conversation  which  I  repeated  to 
Major  Cameron,  and  which  my  tenacious  me- 
mory could  not  forget.  It  was  that  of  my  sup- 
posed  sister-in-law !  The  style  of  beauty,  too, 
was  almost  equally  offensive,  and  1  could  not 
believe  that  my  brother,  whom  I  looked  upon 
as  the  noblest  of  his  kind,  an  intellectual  beina, 
a  being  superior  to  low  and  grovelling  incli- 
nations, had  conceived  a  merely  personal  lik- 
ing to  a  merely  animal  beauty,  and  was  going 
to  sacrifice  my  happiness  and  his  own  respect- 
ability to  the  indulgence  of  a  degrading  incli- 
nation, for  Lumlie's  account  was,  I  well  knew, 
to  be  depended  upon ;  as  he  was  himself  a 
gentleman,  and  a  judge  of  manners  and  of 
women.  However,  on  reflection,  I  did  you 
justice  in  one  respect,  Glencarron;  I  was  not 
much  afraid  of  your  marking  such  a  woman^ 
"  No  indeed,  Lady  Benlomen."  "  But  I  con- 
cluded she  would  be  your  mistress,  and  that 
if  she  bore  you  children,  you  would  ultimately 
marry  her.  It  was  soon  ai\er  hinted  to  me 
that  you  had  a  mistress  with  you  when  you 
were  abroad,  during  my  stay  at  Nice;  and 
that  made  me  so  cold  and  capricious  when 
you  were  with  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
the  brother  whom  I  adored  was  living  in  a  dis- 
graceful and  unlawful  connexion ;  but  though 
I  never  sent  for  you  without  intending  to  con- 
jure you  to  give  up  your  frail  companion,  I 
always  shrunk  from  the  pain  and  difficulty  of 
starting  such  a  subject;  and  when  I  fancied 
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that  you  were  going  to  name  it  to  me,  I  for- 
bade you  to  go  on,  fearing  that  you  should  tell 
me  you  had  a  ehild^  and  intended  to  marry  its 
mother.  But  after  this  I  heard  that  you  were 
at  last  paying  court  to  Lady  Jane  L  ,  and 
all  my  fears  vanished ;  nay,  your  fancied  mis- 
tress became  an  object  of  pity  and  interest  to 
me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  would 
become  of  her.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  I  received  your  letter;  but  when  Major 
Cameron  convinced  me  that  Lumlie  had  seen 
Bessie,  not  Madeline  Munro,  and  that  my  sis- 
ter was  '  all  the  eye  desires,  or  the  heart  can 
wish  for,  in  woman,'  I  felt  angry  beyond  mea- 
sure at  your  aversion  to  impart  to  me  your 
marriage  with  such  a  being.*'  **But  how 
could  11"  —  "Nay,  nay,  you  ought  to  have 
known  me  better,  Mr.  Falconer.  Great  as  is 
ray  own  pride  of  birth,  and  my  respect  for  it 
in  others,  1  honour  virtue  and  talent  wherever 
I  see  them ;  and  when  presented  to  me  in  such 
a  form  as  that  before  me,  I  should  have  been 
proud  to  claim  alliance  with  them,  and  em- 
brace them  as  I  do  now."  Here  she  clasped 
me  once  more  to  her  heart;  but  Glencarron 
was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  made  her  acknow- 
ledge that  her  philippics  against  unequal  mar- 
riages, her  eagerness  to  prevail  on  him  always 
to  marry  ladies  of  rank,  and  the  strangeness 
of  her  manner,  together  with  the  alarming 
state  of  her  health  and  nerves,  were  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  his  concealing,  first  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  attachment  when  he  went 
abroad,  and  his  marriage  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land. O  what  a  delightful  evening  did  we 
pass !  though  I  was,  I  own,  mortifi^  to  hear 
such  a  description  of  poor  Bessie,  and  to  feel 
that  it  was  not  much  exaggerated.  O  that 
Mr.  Lumlie  should  happen  to  have  come  to 
the  kirk  on  that  day  only ! 

Saturday. 

A  letter  from  my  dear  father,  full  of  love 
and  forgiveness,  though  containing  some  Just 
reproofs ;  but  then  he  also  blames  himself  for 
not  havingr  forced  his  way  to  Glencarron  when 
he  found  I  was  gone,  to  have  demanded  that 
he  should  declare  his  marriage  instantly,  if 
married  we  were.  "  Why  I  did  not  thus  act," 
he  says, "  I  know  not;  but  I  fear  that  I  meanly 
shrunk  from  a  dres^  of  meeting  my  fate,  a 
dread  of  learning  that  my  child  was  guilty ! 
and,  therefore,  I  preferred  remaining  in  a  state 
of  suspense ;  thus,  for  the  ttecond  time  in  my 
Vfe^  I  distrusted  that  Providence  which  was 
watching  over  thee,  Madeline,  all  the  time,  I 
trust,  for  thy  good !" 

My  mother  Writes  to  me,  also,  and  says  she 
was  sure  she  saw  and  heard  me  a/  M«  window, 
and  it  made  her  superstitious  about  me,  for  she 
thought  she  had  seen  my  wraith,  and  that 
Margaret,  though  she  told  no  one,  was  certain 
the  child  she  saw  was  mine,  the  eyes  were  so 
like  Glencarron^s ;  besides,  she  observed  the 
emotion  of  poor  Mrs.  Macinnon.  She  finishes 
with  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  see  me  soon,  and 
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regrets  that  my  friends,  the  Macinnons,  are 
not  alive  to  see  this  day.  Ronald,  she  trusts, 
is  already  embarked  for  England,  as  he  is  in 
search  of  the  laird,  who  has,  he  concludes, 
acted  unworthily  by  me,  as  his  fiither  wrote 
word  that  I  had  left  him.  Glencarron  read 
both  the  letters  aloud  to  his  sister.  She  was 
considerably  affected;  but  I  thought  she  bit 
her  lip,  and  that  a  cloud  came  over  her  brow, 
at  my  mother's  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  see 
me  soon,  and  she  did  not  say,  as  I  hoped  she 
would  have  done,  **  to  be  sure,  you  will  take 
your  wife  to  Glencarron  directly!"  for  oh! 
these  letters  have  given  me  %uch  yearnings 
towards  my  parents  and  my  home,  that  I 
never,  never  can  be  easy  now  till  I  see  them 
again !  Ronald,  too !  how  I  shall  rejoice  to 
see  him,  and  make  him  a  witness, — not  of  the 
misery  which  he  imagines,  but  of  the  happi- 
ness which  exists ! 

Sunday. 
We  have  made  our  appearance  at  church 
both  morning  and  evening.  What  deep  and 
heartfelt  thanks  had  I  to  offer !  Nor  could  I 
omit  to  pray,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  quit 
life  with  perfect  resignation  at  this  period  of 
unexpected  happiness,  should  I  be  called  upon 
to  do  so ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  be ;  for  a  series 
of  corroding  circumstances  have  now  for  years 
been  working  at  my  health  to  destroy  it. 

Wednesday. 

More  agitation !  Lord  Dalmany  is  dead,  and 
we  are  all  going  to  Scotland  directly. — Yes, 
to  Scotland.  What  joy  to  see  dear  Glencar- 
ron again,  and  my  dear,  dear  family!  The 
very  idea  has  made  me  well.  If  my  husband 
is  not  going  to  stay  long  at  Evan  Castle,  I 
shall  remain  at  Glencarron  while  he  and  his 
sister  go  forward,  and  see  them  all  every  day ; 
then,  when  he  comes  back  to  me,  I  shall  have 
no  wish  ungratified  in  the  world,  except  to  see 
Ronald.  Lady  Benlomen  is  a  noble,  admira- 
ble woman,  and  I  certainly  esteem  and  admire 
her,  and  love  her  also ;  but  she  cannot  make 
one  of  my  circle  of  domestic  happiness,  for  I 
am  sure  she  never  would  like  to  associate  with 
those  whom  I  love  best,  next  to  my  husband  ; 
and  I  see  she  has  such  an  ascendency  over 
her  brother,  that  were  she  to  live  with  us,  they 
would  be  excluded  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  house. 

Tuesday  night. 

What  a  blank !  What  a  painful  disappoint- 
ment! We  are  to  stay  at  Evan  Castle  for 
months,  aud  I  can  only  stop  a  day  and  night 
at  Glencarron. 

Evan  Castle  is  a  fine  place,  they  tell  me. 
But,  alas !  it  is  not  Glencarron.  I  wish  Glen- 
carron would  but  talk  to  me  of  my  parents, 
and  say  he  shall  be  glad  to  see  them.  Glen- 
carron !  Dear  me,  I  forget  his  rank, — Lord 
Dalmany,  I  mean.  Lady  Benlomen  is  very 
fond  of  calling  my  darling  babe,  the  young 
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Lord,  or  Lord  Unedale,    The  first  time  she 
called  me  **  CkmnUsa^^^  1  burst  into  tears. 

Monday. 

I  must  pack  up  my  journal.  The  carriages 
are  ordered.  Little  did  I  ever  imagine  &at 
my  heart  would  be  sick  unto  death,  when  I 
was  going  to  behold  Glencarron  as  its  avowed 
mistress,  and  once  more  to  be  folded  in  the 
arms  of  my  parents.  But  I  shall  have  to 
leave  them  agriin  directly ;  and  I  fear  now  we 
shall  never,  never  live  at  Glencarron. 

Ladv  Benlomen  has  clothed  my  child  in 
plaid  from  top  to  toe,  and  put  on  it  a  Scotch 
bonnet  and  feather.  I  own  he  does  look  beau- 
tiful in  it.  We  could  not  go  till  to-day ;  we 
were  forced  to  wait  for  our  mourning. 

Tuesday  night,  February,  1816,  Glencarron. 
We  arrived  here  only  last  night,  having 
lain  by  on  the  Sunday.     My  husband,  to 

S lease  his  sister,  ordered  a  travelling  coach 
own  from  London,  belonging  to  the  late  Lord 
Dalmany,  and  her  carriage  followed,  with  the 
servants.  The  child  went  with  us.  What 
state  we  travelled  in !  Yet  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  felt  no  conscious  elation  of  spirit  at  my 
elevation.  One  thought,  one  apprehension, 
that  my  rank  would  in  future  separate  me 
more  than  ever  from  the  beloved  inhabitants 
of  the  cottage  by  the  bum-side,  annihilated  all 
remembrance  of  my  grandeur.  I  believe  Lord 
Dalmany  saw  what  was  passing  in  my  heart ; 
for  he  said,  not  reproachfully,  but  tenderly, 
**  Here  is  a  creature  to  make  a  Countess  of; 
she  seems  more  depressed  and  lowly-minded 
than  ever,  since  the  coronet  fell  on  her  brow. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  own  Madeline  V  I  could  not 
speak ;  but  the  names  of  my  parents  and  my 
sisters  were  on  my  lips. 

During  the  Sunday,  as  we  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  inn,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  me  and  Lady  Benlomen ; 
— **I  hope  we  shall  not  stay  long  at  Evan 
Castle."  **  Is  it  possible,  sister,  that  you  do 
not  know  Lord  Dalmany  will  always  reside 
there  in  future  1"  "  Reside  there !  0  no ! — it 
cannot  be !  My  whole  heart  is  set  on  living 
at  Glencarron;  for  that  is  near — "  '*Near 
whal^  Lady  Dalmany  1"  "  My  own  family.''^ 
**  I  do  not  suppose  that  Ihai  circumstance  would 
make  my  brother  give  up  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  years ;  but  you  know  your  own  in- 
fluence over  him  heat.  It  must  be  great  indeed^ 
if  you  can  induce  him  to  live  at  Glencarron^ 
when  a  noble  residence,  worthy  his  noble 
rank,  awaits  him." 

Oh !  the  anguish  of  seeing  all  the  dearett 
hopes  of  my  heart  in  one  moment  overthrown ! 
for  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  its  vicinity  to 
the  abode  of  my  parents  would  in  future  pre- 
vent Lord  Dalmany  from  living  at  Glencar- 
ron, and  all  my  beloved  father  had  predicted 
of  unhappiness  in  a  union  with  a  man  so  much 
my  superior  in  rank,  was,  I  saw,  on  the  verge 


of  fulfilment.  Shall  I  own  to  you,  that  as  I 
laid  my  hand  on  my  heart  to  still  its  tumultu- 
ous beatings,  I  felt  comforted  to  think  it  would 
soon,  and  the  sooner  for  what  I  had  just  heard, 
beat  itself  to  rest  for  everl  However,  if, 
during  what  remains  to  me  of  life,  I  am  not 
to  be  allowed  free  intercourse  with  my  family, 
I  had  better  be  at  Dalmany — ^better  be  at  a 
distance  from  them. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations.  Lord  Dalmany 
chose  to  drive  through  the  village,  and  past 
the  cottage !  It  was  nearly  dark ;  but  I  saw 
the  well-remembered  fiaces  watching  at  the 
door.  My  husband  instantly  pulled  the  string, 
and  jumping  out  put  me  himself  into  their  out- 
stretchea  arms !  I  know  not  how  I  got  into  the 
house ;  but  there  I  was.  •*  We  shall  see  you 
all  to-morrow,"  cried  Dalmany ;  "come  early ; 
quite  early ;  we  must  part  now.*'  I  tore  my- 
self away ;  tore  -my  sleeping  babe  from  the 
arms  of  his  admiring  grandfather,  and  we 
drove  off.  I  found  by  the  tone  of  Lady  Ben- 
lomen*s  voice  that  she  was  deeply  affected  f 
but  she  did  not  speak ;  she  only  sat  in  thought- 
ful silence  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

The  poor  Macinnons!  Dalmany,  as  well 
as  myself,  was  quite  overpowered  when  he 
alighted  and  missed  the  affectionate  greetings 
of  those  dear  and  faithful  servants.  To-day 
he  is  full  of  plans  for  a  little  monument  to 
their  memory.  How  I  love  him  for  this! 
Love  him  for  this !  When  do  I  ever  cease  to 
love  him  for  one  moment  1  The  beloved  cot- 
tagers came  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  and 
I  begged  they  might  be  shown  into  my  dress- 
ing-room. "I  will  show  them  thither  my- 
self," said  Dalmany.  How  kind  !  "  Is  your 
father  altered,  my  lovet"  asked  Lady  Benlo- 
men ;  "  I  remember  him  in  his  blue  bonnet, 
and  he  was  then  the  finest-looking  creature 
that  I  ever  saw !"  I  was  choked  with  plea- 
sant emotion,  and  could  not  at  first  answer 
her.  My  husband  now  returned,  and  I  hur- 
ried to  my  dressing-room. 

Wednesday. 

Meetings  under  such  circumstances,  and 
overflowings  of  hearts  like  these,  cannot  be 
described.  We  all  dined  together,  and  Lady 
Benlomen  was  very,  very  kind.  Luckily,  as 
Dobbs  was  absent,  Bessie  was  here  without 
her  husband,  and  with  her  child ;  and  my  sis- 
ter (Lady  B.  I  mean)  could  scarcely  believe 
that  in  the  delicate,  pale,  quiet  woman,  evi- 
dently engrossed  by  her  new  duties,  she  be- 
held the  village  flirt  described  by  Lumlie.  "I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  a  certain  description  which 
I  gave,"  said  she,  taking  me  aside ;  and  she 
fondled  the  baby,  and  paid  her,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  my  beloved  guests,  great  attention. 
How  surprised  and  how  pleased  they  were ! 
Hark !  I  hear  their  dear  voices  again  f  They 
are  come  to  take  leave  of  me ! 

I  think  Lady  Benlomen,  spite  of  her  kind- 
ness, is  not  sorry  that  she  will  not  dine  again 
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to-day  with  a  guest  who  drinks  ale  and  whis- 
key in  preference  to  French  wines.  But  this 
is  ungrateful ;  she  certainly  behaved  admira- 
bly. 

Just  setting  off!  They  are  gone,  and  the 
little  energy  f  felt  seems  vanished  with  them. 
When  shall  we  meet  again  1  and  under  what 
circumstances  1 

Evan  Castle,  Tuesday,  March. 

This  is  a  magnificent  place;  but  I  never 
can  like  it  as  well  as  Glencarron.  I  am  very 
unwell;  but  they  do  not  see  it;  and  I  do  not 
like  to  make  my  beloved  lord  anxious  by  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  my  real  situation.  But  1  have 
not  yet  Uianked  you  for  the  precious  letters 
from  you  which  my  father  gave  me.  You 
must  have  wondered  at  my  wiknet;  but  all 
will  be  explained  when  you  get  my  journal, 
which  I  now  cannot  hesitate  to  send ;  and 
your  friend  shall  have  it  whenever  he  sends 
for  it.  I  have  written  to  him  to  say  so.  I  had 
also  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everland. 

I  have  been  reading  over  my  journal,  pre- 
viously to  its  departure,  and  I  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  erase  some  parts  of  it, 
which  will,  I  know,  expose  me  to  your  just 
censure.  But  I  have  resisted  the  temptation, 
as  I  promised  to  send  you  a  faithful  transcript 
of  my  heart,  with  all  iu  feelings  and  frailties. 

I  know  you  will  be  particularly  displeased 
with  ray  satirical  description  of  poor  Dobbs, 
as  all  satire  of  that  sort  is  offensive  to  you  ; 
but  then  do,  dear  friend,  consider  the  provoca- 
tion ;  and  remember  also,  that  I  was  more  se- 
vere on  what  he  pretended  to  be,  than  what 
he  was.  Besides,  I  had  always  been  brought 
up  in  such  a  high  respect  for  that  class  of  men 
called  London  Citizens,  that  1  was  provoked 
to  see  them  disgraced,  as  I  thought,  in  the  per- 
son of  Dobbs. 

I  shall  not  apologize  for  unveiling  to  you 
all  my  anxieties,  and  all  my  foolish  j^ousies ; 
they  belong  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  it  was 
only  natural  for  me  to  feel.  But  I  really  think 
that  my  yielding  as  I  did  to  that  terrible  pas- 
sion, without  a  single  struggle,  requires  an 
apology,  though  1  am  unable  to  offer  one  ;  and 
had  I  fallen  a  victim  to  an  unrequited  attach- 
ment, I  should  have  deserved  my  fatO';  for 
like  a  weak,  romantic  girl,  I  seemed  to  court 
the  danorer  which  I  could  not  but  foresee,  and 
forgot  that  Passion  can  never  become  ungov- 
ernable and  fatal,  except  where  Prudence  has 
been  allowed  to  slumber  at  her  post. 

Now  that  my  marriage  is  avowed,  I  can 
bear  to  advert  to  the  misery  which  the  long 
concealment  of  it  occasioned  me ;  but  this  1 
could  not  do  even  to  you  before,  as  the  secresy 
and  the  disgrace  attending  our  situation  preyed 
incessantly  on  my  quiet  and  my  health,  and 
have,  I  fear,  fatally  undermined  my  constitu- 
tion. O  my  dear  kind  friend !  when  you  read 
this  sentence,  I  know  that  you  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  blame  your  poor  pupil  severely,  but 


will  only  too  deeply  feel  that  the  fault  brought 
its  punishment  along  with  iu* 

Thursday. 

Lord  Dalmany  has  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,  the  contents  of  which  he  chooses  to 
conceal  from  me.  He  pretends  to  laugh,  and 
say  it  is  a  secret ;  but  I  am  sure  his  laugh  is 
forced,  and  that  the  letter  has  made  him  un- 
easy. 

This  is  the  first  page  of  a  new  journal ;  the 
other  is  sent  off  to  your  friend  by  a  safe  con- 
veyance. This  is  a  bad  beginning  of  the  new 
one. 

Friday. 

When  will  my  anxieties  cease  ?  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  my  mother,  written  in  the  belief 
that  I  saw  the  one  to  Dalmany,  and  it  has 
told  me  so  much  that  he4ias  been  forced  to 
tell  me  all. 

I  find  that  my  father  wrote  to  Ronald  im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  my  rash  note  from 
London,  and  told  him  I  had  lefl  Mr.  Falconer. 
By  return  of  post  Ronald  said  he  should  come 
over  to  England  as  soon  as  he  oculd  get  leave 
of  absence,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  my  in- 
juries ;  and  my  father  therefore  wrote  to  for- 
bid him  to  come  if  he  came  with  such  inten- 
tion. A  month  afterwards  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence ;  but  as  soon  as  he  did  obtain  it, 
he  was  detained  at  Brussels  by  illness,  where 
he  was  not  made  better  by  hearing  that  I  had 
returned  to  my  lover ^  as  he  now  Fancied  him 
to  be,  and  not  my  husband;  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  embark  for  England  instantly^  ill  as 
be  was ;  but  no  intelligence  has  since  been  re- 
ceived of  him;  though  the  very  day  after 
Glencanon's  letter  declaring  our  marriage 
reached  Scotland  my  father  wrote  the  glad 
tidings  to  Ronald;  and  fourteen  days  have 
elapsed  since. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  a  soldier  in  Ronald's 
troop  is  arrived  in  our  village,  and  expresses 
great  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  captain ;  because 
the  little  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  embark, 
and  in  which  he  engaged  him  a  passage  be- 
fore he  himself  sailed  for  England,  was,  he 
knows,  wrecked  off  Boulogne,  and  every  one 
on  board  perished,  except  two  of  the  passen- 
gers^ one  of  which  he  thinks,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, was  Ronald;  but  if  so,  why  has  he  not 
written?  Oh  !  it  is  too  plain  that  he  is  lost! 
and  he  is  dead  with  a  conviction  on  his  mind 
of  my  infamy,  and  of  my  husband's  baseness. 
My  parents,  however,  and  Glencarron  too, 
persist  to  hope  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  are 
saved ;  but  it  cannot  be.  I  feel  but  too  sure 
that  he  is  dead,  and  is  my  victim !  for  T  wrote 
the  fatal  scrawl  that  made  him  come  to  re- 
venge my  imagined  injuries !  My  dear  lord 
chides  me  for  thus  hugging,  as  he  says,  des- 


•  Note  by  the  Editor. — Throughout  her  journal, 
Madeline  nas  blamed  herself  so  justly,  and  com- 
mented so  satisfactorily  on  her  own  conduct,  that  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  it  myself. 
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pair  to  my  heart ;  he  tells  me  it  is  sinful  not 
to  hope  while  there  is  any  hope  left.  He  is 
right,  quite  right;  and  I  try  to  believe  as  he 
does ;  but  I  cannot  make  my  pulse  cease  to 
throb,  nor  can  I  stop  the  beatings  of  my  heart ; 
for  the  idea  of  Ronald  lies  like  a  weight  upon 
my  breast,  and  I  cannot  heave  him  on. 

Monday. 
OJi!  joy  unspeakable!  Dalmany  has  just 
sent  me  up  a  few  lines  to  say  that  Uonald  was 
not  in  the  ship  that  was  lost,  and  that  he 
knows  from  certain  authority  he  is  now  at 
Boulogne. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Lord  Dalmany  soon  followed  his  note  into 
Madeline's  apartment;  for  though  he  had  told 
her  the  tnith,  in  order  to  quiet  her  uneasy 
mind,  he  bad  not  told  a//  the  truth,  and  he  had 
yet  to  impart  to  her,  intelligence  the  most 
alarming  and  distressing,  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

While  Ronald  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
at  Boulogne,  he  dined  at  a  table  d^hdie  there 
with  some  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
said  to  the  other,  **  I  saw  the  other  day  in  the 
papers,  Elsedon,  that  your  cousin  Nir.  Fal- 
coner is  going  to  be  married  to  your  lady's  sis- 
ter. Lady  Jane  L ."  "  It  is  not  true  as  yet 

at  least,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  we  hope  they  will 
marry  some  time  or  other,  as  we  have  been 
afraid  of  his  marrying  a  Scotch  girl  who  has 
lived  with  him  some  time."  "  Are  you  speak- 
ing, sir,"  said  Ronald,  "  of  Mr.  Falconer  of 
Glencanon  t"  "  I  am  ;  I  know  no  other ;  and 
he  is  my  cousin."  "  Then  you  are  the  cousin 
of  a  villain,"  replied  Ronald.  *^  A  villain ! 
and  who  are  you  who  dare  to  call  Mr.  Falco- 
ner a  villain?"  "The  brother  of  that  much 
injured  Scotch  girl;  and  I  am  moreover  now 
going  to  England  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
her  wrongs."  "  So  then,  she  has  a  bully^  I 
find,  in  her  service;  quite  in  character  with 
ladies  of  her  class." 

The  consequences  of  this  reply  may  be 
easily  supposed.  They  fought,  and  Ronald, 
after  wounding  his  antagonist  slicrhtly,  was 
dangerously  wounded  himself;  and  was  then 
lying,  almost  between  life  and  death,  at  an 
inn  at  Boulogne.    The  next  post  brought  to 

Mr.  Elsedon  a  letter  from  Lady  Jane  L ^ 

giving  him  tidings  of  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Dalmany,  which  had  followed  him  from  Nice, 
together  with  assurances  of  that  innocence 
which  his  apparent  victiita  had  bled  to  defend. 
The  same  post  brought  a  letter  to  Ronald  com- 
municating similar  tidings;  but  he  was  unable 
to  read  or  to  enjoy  them ;  and  his  servant  had 
at  length  communicated  the  sad  news  of  what 
had  passed  to  the  wretched  father,  whose  ad- 
dress he  fortunately  remembered.  Mr.  Else- 
don wrote  also  to  Lord  Dalmany,  and  was 
generous  enough  to  declare  that  his  own  lan- 
guage justified,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 


the  resentment  of  Ronald ;  and  declaring  that 
should  Captain  Monro  die,  he  should  never  be 
happy  again. 

1  shall  resume  the  journal  at  the  place 
where  Madeline  does,  after  she  had  in  hurried 
and  almost  unconnected  language,  informed 
me  of  what  had  happened. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Monday. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  write,  but  having 
just  heard  that  he  is  not  worse,  I  feel  a  little 
cheered  ;  nay,  I  ought  to  be  much  better,  for 
my  dear  parents  are  both  going  to  him ;  and  if 
nursing  can  save  him,  my  mother's  nursing 
must.  My  dear  father!  Thouj^h  his  strict 
religious  principle  makes  duelhng  an  abso- 
lute horror  to  him,  parental  tenderness  has 
conquered  every  other  feeling,  and  he  is  going 
to  watch  by  the  sick-bed  of  his  son.  Would 
I  could  go  too!  and  I  believe  Dalmany  would 
have  gone  with  me,  but  for  my  delicate  health. 

Tuesday. 

My  dear  lord  has  kindly  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  London,  as  the  communication 
with  the  continent  will  be  more  direct ;  fand  if 
I  am  very,  very  anxious,  he  says  he  will  take 
me  to  Dover.  I  have  just  heard  that  Lewis 
Maclean  has  had  the  kindness  to  accompany 
my  father — Excellent  young  man ! 

We  set  off  for  London  to-monow,  but  we 
shall  only  rest  a  few  hours  at  Glencarron. 
However  I  shall  see  my  sistef  and  Charles. 
Dobbs  is  not  at  home ;  I  am  glad  of  that. — 
Lady  Benlomen  has  vexed  me;  she  resents 
Ronald  having  given  the  first  offence  to  her 
cousin,  of  whom  she  is  Yery  fond,  and  declares 
that  if  he  recovers,  she  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  bear  the  sight  of  him  for  having  risked  a 
life  which  she  so  highly  values.  It  would  be 
more  natural  though  full  as  unchristian,  if  I 
were  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destroyed 
the  life  of  my  brother. 

Friday  night,  London,  March. 

It  was  a  mournful  meeting  between  me  and 
my  sisters ;  still  it  was  soothing,  and  I  think 
I  never  before  felt  to  love  them  so  tenderly. 

My  parents  are  safely  arrived,  but  Ronald 
did  not  know  them;  his  fever  is  very  high 
still,  though  the  ball  is  extracted.  Oh  my 
dearest  friend !  this  last  anxiety,  this  laststroket 
will  occasion  more  victims  than  one. 

London,  May,  1816. 
I  have  passed  two  miserable  months,  and 
have  been  forbidden  to  write  much;  and  I 
have  willingly  obeyed,  for  my  life  has  been 
devoid  of  event,  and  I  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  my  anxiety ;  but  at  length  I  am  restored 
to  comfort ;  Ronald  is  out  of  daAger,  and  my 
father  and  mother  have  left  him.  I  did  hope 
that  they  would  have  returned  to  Scotland  by 
Enjgland*  hut  they  di4  not  choose  it.    How- 
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ever,  Lord  Dalmany  invited  them,  but  my 
fieither,  I  am  sure,  feeU  that  our  house  in  Lon- 
don would  not  be  a  pleasant  abiding  place  for 
kitRi  Ronald,  however,  is  to  come  to  us  as 
soon  as  he  is  able,  and  thence  to  some  warm 
watering-place.  Mr.  Elsedon  is  come ;  and  I 
fear  more  from  the  vanity  of  setting  Lady 
Benlomen  a  good  example,  than  from  good 
motives.  I  made  a  great  effort,  and  consented 
to  see  him;  I  own  that  I  enjoyed  my  triumph, 
but  I  was  ashamed  and  conscience-struck 
when  Dalmany  complimented  me  on  my 
magnanimity  and  my  christian  spirit.  I  felt, 
however,  unmixed  pleasure,  when,  on  my  tell- 
ing him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  praised 
ray  "  admirable  ingenuottsness,^^  as  he  called 
it.  But,  my  dear  friend,  though  I  look  better, 
am  tolerably  cheerful,  and  go  out  to  please  my 
husband,  I  still  must  tell  you  that  I  am  de- 
clining; they  tliink  me  only  nervous^  but  I 
know  better.  Did  you  ever  observe  a  wood- 
man felling  a  tree  in  the  forest  1  He  gives 
stroke  after  stroke,  but  the  tree,  though  sha- 
ken, still  sustains  itself  to  the  eye,  and  the 
spectator  sees  not  that  it  is  tottering  to  its 
fall ;  but  at  length  comes  another  and  decisive 
blow,  and  it  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground.  So 
it  is  with  me.  A  series  of  secret  anxieties 
and  trials  have  been  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  my  health  for  the  last  three  years,  though  I 
have  seemed  unshaken ;  but  this  suspense  and 
anxiety  concerning  Ronald,  have  given  the 
finishing  stroke,  and  I  shall  soon  lie  low  like 
the  tree  beneath  the  hand  of  the  woodman. 

When  we  parted,  you  said  you  thought  that 
we  should  never  meet  ag^ain ;  but  you  believed 
that  your  death,  not  mine,  would  fulfil  your 
forebodings. 

Evan  Castle,  August,  1816. 

Here  we  are  again  !  but  we  only  stayed 
one  night  at  Glencarron.  Lady  Benlomen 
had  prevailed  on  her  brother  to  invite  company 
to  meet  us  here,  and  they  were  arrived  and 
expecting  us.  My  dear  parents  must  have 
saflered  much ;  they  looued  ill  and  thin ; 
however,  I  fully  expect  they  will  come  and 
stay  with  us  when  our  guests  and  Lady  Ben- 
lomen are  gone. 

And  now  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  my 
poor  Ronald ;  but  I  can  never  tell  you  what  1 
felt  at  sight  of  his  meagre  form,  and  pale,  pale 
face.  That  Being  only  who  has  for  wise  pur- 
poses afi[iicted  me,  knows  what  I  suffered 
when  I  gazed  on  a  countenance  and  a  form, 
which,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  re- 
proached me  in  every  look  and  every  part. 
That  Being  only  knows  the  deep,  the  agoniz- 
ing contrition  with  which,  in  my  first  moment 
of  retirement,  I  humbled  myself  4)efore  his 
throne. 

But  Ronald  M/iwe/f— he  was  all  joy,  and  all 
penitence  too ;  I  do  not  mean  penitence  only 
towards  heaven,  but  towards  my  dear  lord,  for 
having  thought  and  spoken  so  unworthily  of 


him.  He  says,  that  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  he  feels  no  penitence  for  having  resented 
Mr.  Elsedon^s  insulting  language^language 
to  a  brother  who  was,  he  saw,  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  a  sister^s  supposed  infamy  ;  and 
Glen/iarron^  (I  love  to  call  him  Glencarron,) 
says  his  feeling  is  a  just  one. 

How  you  would  admire  Ronald !  He  is 
very  tall  and  well  made,  and  is,  my  husband 
says,  a  large-featured  manly  likeness  of  me, 
and  so  gentle  and  even  polished  in  manner! 
so  intelligent  in  conversation!  I  am  t?cry 
proud  of  my  brother ;  but  then  my  poor  heart 
aches  so  when  1  think  how  nearly  I  nave  been 
his  destruction ;  not  that  I  would  say  this  to 
any  one  but  you.  Oh !  no,  I  have  made  strong 
resolutions  to  conquer  all  expressions  of  my 
feelings,  and  1  have  taken  the  Spartan  Boy 
for  my  model.  I  remember  Glencarron  once 
said  a  wife  should  smile  even  when  her  heart 
was  breaking,  or  she  would  displease  her  hus- 
band ;  therefore  1  will  smile  always  if  I  can, 
not  that  my  heart  is  breakings  for  1  have  great 
reason  indeed  to  be  happy. 

Maclean  disappointed  us  by  not  coming 
with  Ronald ;  but  I  find  that  he  did  not  think 
it  right  to  expose  himself  to  any  recollection  of 
past  feelings.  *•  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  I 
expose  myself  unnecessarily  to  the  danger  of 
heaving  one  sigh  for  the  wife  of  another]" 

Excellent  young  man !  I  wish  he  may  love 
Annie,  and  Margaret  thinks  he  will  in  time.  I 
told  you  before  that  my  parents  choose  to  go 
directly  to  'Scotland ;  and  one  reason  was, 
that  it  was  cheaper.  How  this  wounded  me  ! 
Sometimes  1  fear  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
pressed  to  come  hither.  Lady  Benlomen  was 
with  us  when  Ronald  was  announced.  She 
turned  pale,  Glencarron  says,  for  I  taw  nothings 
and  left  the  room  and  the  house.  Her  brother 
was  really  angry,  and  reproached  her,  I  find, 
contrasting  my  conduct  with  hers.  She  is  a 
generous-hearted  creature,  for  she  owned  her 
fault,  and  came  the  next  day  purposely  to  be 
presented  to  him.  She  did  still  more ;  when 
he  quitted  the  room,  she  said  to  me,  **  Except 
my  brother,  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  man,  nor  one 
with  such  a  countenance.  I  tell  thee  what, 
Madeline,"  she  added,  laughing,  **  it  is  well 
for  my  conscience  that  thy  brother  did  not  kill 
my  cousin,  for  if  I  had  once  seen  the  delin- 
quent, I  should  never  have  had  the  heart  to 
bring  him  to  justice."  I  could  not  help  kiss- 
inor  her;  and  while  she  went  on  to  ask  me 
playfully  if  I  thought  Ronald  an  admirer  of 
elderly  ladies,  and  whether  she  had  any  chance 
of  captivating  him,  her  smile  had  such  fasci- 
nation, and  her  awfulness  was  so  entirely 
gone,  that  she  seemed  to  me  like  Juno  with 
the  bonowed  cestus.  You  see  there  is  now 
one  of  my  relations  who  may  live  with  us,  if 
he  chooses.  He  is  not  one  to  be  ashamed  of. 
But,  alas !  he  must  go,  for  he  must  go  and 
winter  in  a  warm  climate.  However,  he  does 
not  go  till  winter  comes;  and  when  he  has 
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Stayed  long  enough  at  the  dear  cottage,  he  ia 
to  come  to  us. 

How  pleased  I  shall  he  when  I  think  you 
have  received  my  journal !  I  declare  I  have 
not  vet  told  you  that  I  iiave  been  presented ; 
the  fortunate  country  maid  has  been  at  court, 
and  presented  by  Lady  Benlomen  herself.  I 
was  ^^  ^ciously  received,^'  as  the  phrase  is. 
But  think  how  unlike  I  still  am  to  a  fine  lady. 
In  the  crowd,  after  1  had  left  the  presence,  I 
saw  Major  Cameron  for  the  first  time  since 
my  marriage;  and  when  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  respectfully  took  my  hand,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  I  owed  to  his  kind  representa- 
tions came  over  me,  and  I  felt  not  only  that 
my  hand  returned  the  pressure  of  his,  but  that 
tears  were  in  my  eyes.  He  looked  gratified, 
but  so  surprised,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  smiled  through  my  tears.  *Mt  re- 
joices me  to  see  you  again,**  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  and  to  see  you  here.  Ay,  I  always 
knew  poor  Onslow  had  no  chance  if  he  lost 
his  wife,  nor  /,  if  I  sold  mine — 

*  And  aakM  the  bullets, — ^but  I  askM  in  vain,— 
To  put  a  hopeless  lover  out  of  pain.*  *' 

This  nonsense  did  me  ?ood ;  it  acted  as  a 
cordial;  and  Glencarron  looked  so  pleased 
when  he  saw  me,  with  an  animated  counte- 
nance, flirting,  as  he  called  it,  with  his  friend. 
"  My  own  Madeline,"  said  he  as  he  led  me 
to  the  coach,  '*  this  is  as  it  should  be.  You 
look  like  your  former  self  to-day ;  and  I  was 
the  proudest  man  at  court."  .  But  for  my  Spav 
tan  fortitude  I  should  have  wept  when  he  said 
this  —  for  many  reasons.  He  sees  not  all  I 
know —  knows  not  all  1  know.  I  have  writ- 
ten too  long.    I  must  lay  by  my  pen. 

September,  1816. 
Ronald  is  come — that  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  But  I  cannot  nurse  him  so  well  as  my 
poor  mother.  However,  he  is  soon  pleased. 
I  wonder  how  long  our  guests  mean  to  stay. 
I  do  so  long  to  have  my  parents  and  Annie 
here  instead  of  them  !  William  and  Marga- 
ret, and  Richard  and  his  wife,  are  in  Lond/m, 
I  wish  they  had  visited  the  metropolis  when  I 
was  there ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

October. 

The  old  Qftiests  go  to-morrow.  Now  then 
to  petition  for  leave  to  send  for  the  dear  cot- 
tagers. 

1  have  petitioned,  but  in  vain.  "  My  dearest 
Madeline,"  he  replied,  "I  should  be  very 
srlad,  nay  quite  delighted,  to  see  them ;  but 
L?i(ly  Benlomen  has  already,  in  my  name,  in- 
vited some  of  the  nenrest  relations  of  Lord 
Dal  many,  and  should  1  put  them  off,  they 
would  think  Evan  Castle  had  changed  mas- 
ters for  the  worse ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  enjoy  your  parents'  society  when  you  had 
other  guests  —  that  is,  when  you  were  forced 
to  attend  to  other  guests."    "  Certainly  not," 


I  replied,  pressing  my  hand  on  my  Spartan 
heart  i  ^^and  how  long  will  these  guests 
stay!"  "That  I  do  not  know;  but  Lady 
Benlomen  will  return  with  them  to  their  place 
in  the  Highlands.*'  I  still  kept  a  restraint  on 
myself,  and  seemed  so  satisfied,  that  he  kissed 
me,  and  called  me  a  good  girl ;  then,  luckily 
for  me,  he  left  me,  and  Ronald  came  in.  I 
threw  myself  on  his  neck,  and  wept  such  a 
deluge  of  tears. 

Monday,  November,  1816. 
I  am  worse,  but  they  do  not  see  it.  Glen- 
carron, I  know,  cannot  bear  to  think  me  really 
ill.  If  I  look  pale,  he  says  it  is  so  much  the 
better ;  and  if  I  have  colour,  he  says  how  well 
I  look,  and  he  is  sure  I  can  ail  nothing  serious 
when  I  have  such  a  bloom.  The  medical 
man,  in  whom  he  has  the  greatest  confidence, 
says  I  am  nervous,  but  that  it  is  a  mixed  ease. 
Our  relations  are  going,  and  with  them  Lady 
Benlomen ;  and  my  poor  Ronald  is  goin?,  too 
— going  abroad ;  and  he  is  as  anxious  as  1  am, 
that  my  father  and  mother  should  come  before 
he  goes.    Surely  now  I  shall  gain  my  point. 

Tuesday. 

Yes,  Glencarron  says  they  shall  come  as 
soon  as  our  guests  are  gone.  My  dear,  dear 
husband ! 

Such  a  disappointment!  They  are  gone. 
But  some  gentlemen  are  come  unexpectedly, 
and  to  stay  some  time ;  therefore  I  cannot  wish 
my  father  to  be  here.  A  thought  has  just 
struck  me. 

Wednesday. 

I  have  gained  my  wish,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  for  he  does  not  like  to  part  with  me ; 
he  was  evidently  hurt  that  1  wished  to  leave 
him ;  and  now  I  have  carried  my  point,  I  feel 
sorry  for  my  own  pertinacity,  and  almost 
repent  of  it.  I  and  Ronald  are  going  to  Glen- 
carron;—  yes  —  to  Glencarron!  and  there  I 
shall  be  a  week  or  ten  days  with  my  parents 
and  Annie ;  and  Bessie  and  Dobbs  will  come 
when  they  like.  My  child,  now  a  great  boy, 
goes  with  us;  and  I  feel  so  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect! Alas!  1  forget  I  am  to  leave  my  hus- 
band. Oh,  Madeline,  thy  bliss  on  earth  must 
always  be  imperfect.  I  must  lock  up  my 
journal.  Glencarron's  reluctance  to  part  with 
me  is  more  than  I  could  have  expected;  hej 
has  nearly  suffocated  me  with  wrappers  and  | 
cloaks,  and  pfiven  such  charge  to  Ronald  and  I 
my  maid  to  take  care  of  me !  I  begrin  to  think  | 
he  is  more  alarmed  about  me  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

December. 

I  stayed  ten  days  at  Glencarron ;  and  my 
dear  hoy  was  so  petted  and  admired !  The 
first  week  was  a  happy  one.  But  then  I 
beeran  to  feel  the  separation  frdb  my  husband, 
and  to  reproach  myself  for  having  left  him 
voluntarily  and  against  his  wishes.  But  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  part  with  me;  for  it 
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convinced  me  how  much  dearer  he  is  to  me 
than  auffht  beside.  How  well  my  parents 
behaved!  Though  they  enjoyed  being  with 
me,  they  did  not  urge  me  to  stay  longer, 
but  said  it  was  my  duly  to  return  to  my 
lord,  and  they  were  thankful  that  he  had 
spared  me  io  iong.  It  was  a  mournful  parting ; 
and  I  almost  fancied  they  considered  it  as  I 
did  ;  for  my  father  in  a  hoarse  voice  said,  when 
we  parted, "Thou  shouldst  have  advice,  Mad- 
die;  thou  art  not  well,  my  darling." 

When  I  left  them,  I  was  so  impatient  to  get 
home !  Glencarron  received  me  tenderly  ;  but 
I  still  think  he  was  hurt  at  my  wish  to  leave 
him,  for  he  seemed  to  receive  the  child  with 
more  unrestrained  delight.  Ronald  left  us, 
alas  !  two  days  after  my  retuirn.  A  servant, 
and  a  brother  officer,  who  are  much  attached 
to  him,  are  gone  with  him.  He  is  gone  to 
Nice.  I  am  ver^  anxious  concerning  him; 
but  I  do  not  own  it. 

January,  1817. 

1  do  not  continue  my  journal  regularly, 
because  I  cannot  write  much,  or  often.  Stoop- 
ing to  write  hurts  ray  chesL  Oh !  how  1  wish 
I  could  lay  my  head  on  my  mother's  bosom. 

I  have  had  a  surprise  ;  it  was  an  agreeable 
one  ai  first ;  but  I  was  foolish  to  think  it  so. 
Richard  and  William  have  opened  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  at  Edinburgh,  and  are  to  reside 
there.  At  first  I  was  alive  only  to  the  plea- 
sure of  having  Margaret  and  Richard  so  near 
me;  bat  Lady  Benlomen  soon  threw  down 
the  dear  castle  I  had  been  building.  "This 
scheme  of  your  brothers.  Lady  Dalraany,  took 
us  quite  by  surprise."  "  So  it  did  m«."  "What! 
Did  they  not  consult  you  1 — But  why  do  I  ask 
that  t  You  could  not  have  known  it,  or  you 
must  have  discouraged  it."  "  l^at  does  not 
follow.  Richard's  father  offered,  I  find,  to  take 
the  shop  and  stock  it,  and — "  "Shop!  Lady 
Dalmany's  brother  keeping  a  shop  in  Edin- 
burgh!"  she  exclaimed.  "What,  my  dear! 
I  suppose  you  will  be  for  having  your  brothers 
coming  hither  to  dine  on  a  S\inday,  their  day 
of  rest  from  the  labours  of  the  connter,  and  be 
taking  their  wives  in  their  holiday-clothes  to 
pass  a  sociable,  comfortable  family  day  with 
their  brother  and  sister,  the  great  lord  and  lady 
at  the  castle."  "Impossible,  madam!"  I 
coldly  and  proudly  replied,  (though  1  must 
own  she  spoke  playfully,  not  unkindly,)  "my 
brothers  and  sisters,  under  the  present  eireum- 
stances,  could  not  pass  a  comfortable  dny  here." 
"Why  not!  what  should  prevent  it  if  they 
get  leave  to  come !"  ^^Their  pride  and  yours^ 
"You  are  angry,  Lady  Dalmany."  "I  am, 
and  ought  to  be.  Lady  Benlomen.  Get  leave 
to  come !  Trust  me  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  ask  leave  to  come,  where  cold-hearted  rank 

may ^"     Here  she  put  her  hand  playfully 

to  my  lips,  exclaiming — "  Hush !  hush !  pretty 
vixen.  *  Cold-hearted  rank  !'  meaning  me^ 
Madeline.  Am  I  cold-hearted?  Fy!  iy ! 
injurious  sister."    She  threw  her  arms  round 


me,  and  leaned  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I 
wept  a  little,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
She  is  a  fascinating,  noble  creature,  after  all ; 
and  I  cannot  help  loving  her ;  but  I  see  that 
ray  vision  of  having  even  Margaret  at  the 
castle  whenever  I  wished,  was  hut  a  vision. 
Still  1  own  to  you  that,/f/r  all  our  sokes,  I  am 
sorry  that  Richard  and  William  have  settled 
90  near  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  tantalizing 
to  me  to  know  they  are  so  nigh,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  see  them  frequently.  In  the  second 
place,  1  fear  that  the  vice  of  pride  will  be, 
through  their  means,  constantly  called  forth 
in  Lady  Benlomen,  and  perhaps  in  my  hus- 
band; but  I  must  bear  it  patiently;  and  I 
shall  not  have  to  bear  it  long,  I  believe. 

Margaret  is  not  at  Edinburgh  yet ;  she  has 
been  and  is  still  very  ill,  and  she  stays  at  the 
cottage  to  be  nursed  by  my  mother.  Happy 
Margaret !  how  1  envy  her !  /  want  just  such 
a  nurse;  but  they  are  not  conscious  of  it, 
though  1  own  they  are  very  kind.  I  see  Glen- 
carron turns  away  from  those  fears  which 
would  be  insupportable  to  him ;  for  1  know  he 
loves  me  tenaerly,  and  that  he  will,  as  long 
as  he  can,  reject  the  conviction  of  my  danger. 
They  talk  of  taking  me  abroad  soon;  but  it 
is  too  late  now ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  cured 
my  malady.  When  the  tree  has  had  the  axe 
laid  to  its  root,  no  change  of  air  can  restore  it 
to  its  former  vigour. 

March,  1817. 

My  dear  friend,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
easier  to  bear  great  trials  than  little  and  daily 
ones.  My  trials  now  are  trifling;  still  they 
are  difficult  to  bear ;  yet  I  sometimes  suspect 
that  1  make  my  own  miseries. 

Thursday,  April. 

Lady  Benlomen  has  been  absent  a  few  days, 
and  Richard  and  his  wife,  and  William  and 
Margaret,  are  to  dine  here  one  Sunday,  when 
Lady  Benlomen  goes,  and  Margaret  returns. 
One  Sunday!  what,  only  one?  Well,  when 
Lady  Benlomenls  gone,i  may  hope  to  have 
them  here  oflener,  for  I  believe  if  Dalmany 
were  left  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  warm  and 
generous  nature,  I  should  have  no  wish  un- 
gratified  ;  but  whenever  his  sister  is  present, 
the  habit  of  being  guided  by  her  returns ;  and 
so  powerful  is  this  habit,  that  a  strong  and 
deeply-rooted  passion  alone  could  ever  have 
enabled  him  to  go  counter  to  it.  How  inex- 
pressibly must  he  have  loved  me,  to  have  been 
able  to  disoblige  and  disobey  Lady  Benlo- 
men !  Can  I  ever  love  him  too  much  t  But 
it  is  hard  to  have  relations  so  near  me,  and 
not  to  see  them ;  I  wish  they  had  not  come  to 
Edinburgh.  Yet  1  of\en  suspect  that  I  do 
Lady  Benlomen  injustice,  and  that  accident^ 
and  not  her  interference,  is  the  cause  of  my 
disappointments. 

Tne  London  season  will  soon  begin  now ; 
but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  such 
a  Journey,  and  they  will  not  go  without  me. 
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The  physician  says  the  greatest  care  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  my  pulse  is  alarmingly  high. 
Poor  Dalmany  !  his  start,  and  look  of  anxious 
inquiry,  when  he  heard  this,  thrilled  to  my 
very  soul.  As  he  has  thus  deceived  himself, 
I  am  sure  the  blow,  now  it  is  come,  has  double 
force. 

Friday. 

Margaret  is  quite  well  again;  nursed  into 
health,  "  You  know,"  she  says,  "  there  is  no 
nurse  like  one's  own  mother !"  1  do  know  it, 
but  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  mine  again ;  I 
showed  Lady  Benlomen  the  letter,  and  she 
said  nothing — and  yet  my  mother  is  within 
less  than  a  two  days'  journey  of  me !  But 
nothing  now  can  be  clearer  than  that  I  am  not 
to  have  unrestrained  intercourse  with  my 
family. 

How  absurd  is  this  pride!  Every  one 
knows  my  origin ;  and  I  shall  be  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  neglecting  my  duties.  Still,  I 
make  allowances  for  the  habitual  pride  of  sta- 
tion, and  I  can  understand  and  respect  Lady 
Benlomen's  preference  for  the  society  of  the 
refined  and  cultivated. 

She  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ^'  I  adore  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  and  the  idea  of  Mrs. 
St.  Leger,  Madeline;  what  manners  they 
taught  you!  and  what  obligations  you  owe 
them  !"  I  sighed  and  spoke  not,  for  had  not 
Mrs.  Irwin  taken  me  from  my  family,  I  might 
have  been  a  happier  person.  No;  I  recall  the 
ungrateful  assertion.  Have  I  not  been  the 
happy  wife  of  Glencarron  1  But  what  am  I 
now  1  Approaching  to  that  world  where  *'  the 
tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  all  eyes." 

May,  1817. 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  child  !  He  is  the 
pride  and  comfort  of  my  heart,  and  his  father 
arid  aunt  dote  on  him.  I  am  not  better,  though 
they  think  me  so ;  I  am  ordered  now  to  keep 
my  room. 

Methinks  I  hear  you  say;  "If  you  love 
your  husband  and  child  so  very  tenderly,  why 
do  you  pine  thus  after  your  other  tiesi"  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel 
myself  declining  fiSt,  and  there  is  not  only  no 
nurse,  as  Margaret  says,  like  one's  ain  dear 
mither,  (forgive  the  Scotch,)  but  that,  when 
life  is  flitting  fast,  one's  earliest  feelings  and 
recollections  resume  their  force,  and  the  heart 
recalls,  in  all  their  power,  the  days  of  "  lang 
syne,"  clinging  tenderly  and  forcibly  to  the 
mother  who  fondled  and  watched  over  us  in 
childhood,  and  the  playfellows  who  made 
that  childhood  happy.  In  the  next  place,  I 
pine  because  my  separation  from  them  is  not 
necessary.  Were  it  the  result  of  imperious 
necessity,  I  should  resign  myself  to  it  without 
any  dilTiculty;  hut  it  is  not  so;  and  I  fear 
that  pride  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  separation ; 
but  if  I  live,  I  will  try  to  correct  my  querulous 
nature,  and  subdue  my  ungrateful   murmur- 


ings,  for  I  have  had  more  blessings  in  life 
than  I  have  ever  deserved. 

June,  1817. 

I  am  so  languid  now,  I  cannot  write  much. 
Glencarron  (I  love  that  name  best,)  is  so  taken 
up  with  his  improvements  and  law-business, 
that  he  forgets  my  poor  parents  have  not  been 
here  yet,  or  he  would,  I  am  sure,  invite  them. 
I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  me  not  to  urge  him  to 
do  it,  but  delicacy  prevents  me;  besides,  I 
fear  that  I,  too,  stand  a  little  in  awe  of  Lady 
Benlomen. 

July,  1817. 

I  hope  Ronald  will  return  next  month,  as  the 
weather  is  warm  here  now,  and  he  is  better. 

August,  1817. 
I  grow  worse  and  worse.  I  find  that  till 
now  they  fancied  there  was  a  cause  for  my  ill 
looks,  but  I  believe  that  no  such  cause  exists. 
Still,  I  see  that  my  beloved  husband  is  not 
sufficiently  alarmed  even  yet.  He  sends  every 
day  almost  for  fresh  advice ;  yet  still  he  hopes, 
but  he  must  be  told  that  all  hope  is  vain ;  and 
then  I  am  sure  he  will  send  for  my  mother, 
and  would  send  for  the  whole  family,  Dobbs 
and  a//,  if  that  would  cure  me.  The  phy- 
sicians, who  see  that  I  am  dying,  do  not,  I 
know,  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  f  know  what 
I  will  do.  He  wants  to  see  this,  the  second 
part  of  my  journal,  and  I  will  give  it  him  to- 
day.— ^Forgive  me,  Dalmany,  dearest  of  hu- 
man beings,  for  thus  wounding  you ;  but  I 
must  do  it,  to  spare  you  future  and  unavailing 
regret ;  you  must  know  all  the  truth,  that  you 
may  be  prepared  for  the  event. 

Madeline  Dalmant. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Lord  Dalmany  did  read  the  journal,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  nature.  At 
the  mournful  close  of  it,  his  grief  knew  no 
bounds;  for  he  had  hitherto  relied  on  the 
opinion  of  his  favourite  medical  attendant, 
that  it  was  a  mixed  case,  and  more  nervous 
than  decidedly  hopeless.  The  alarming  cer- 
tainty of  Madeline  s  danger  therefore  agonized 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.  When  he  was  more 
composed  he  ran  to  her,  and  held  her  to  his 
heart  some  minutes,  without  speaking.  At 
length,  "  My  beloved  girl,"  said  he,  "  surely 
these  are  only  nervous  forebodings.  You  must 
live!  I  cannot  exist  without  you,  Madeline! 
1  will  send  for  your  parents  instantly,  and  they 
shall  never  leave  us  again,  if  you  wish  it! 
Why,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  your  wishes 
before  1"  Madeline  could  not  speak,  could 
not  vent  the  flood  of  grateful  tenderness  with 
which  her  heart  overflowed.  At  length  she 
uttered,  '*  God  bless  you  !  Now  then,  though 
not  well,  I  shall  be  quite  happy  !"  "  I  will 
send  for  them  this  moment!"  and  he  ran  to 
the  door;  but  she  called  him  back.  "  Do  not 
think  me  unreasonable,  Glencanon;  but  I 
wish  poor  Maclean  to  come  with  them."  Lord 
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Dalmany  started,  and  nished  out  of  the  room. 
When  he  returned  she  saw  that  his  face  was 
disfigured  with  the  tears  he  had  shed.  **I 
hope  you  are  not  vexed  that  I  wished  to  see 
Maclean  1"  **  No,  not  vtxed;  but  painfully 
affected ;  for  I  know  why  you  wanted  hiin  to 
come.  It  will  not  he  the  first  time  that  he 
has  prayed  by  you,  Madeline.  However,  you 
are  not  in  a  sick-bed  yet.''  "  But  soon  shall 
be."  **  Do  not  say  so.  O  Madeline !  had  you 
been  the  wife  of  Maclean,  you  would  now  have 
been  well  and  happy ;  but  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  my  want  of  firmness  of  character, 
and  my  irresolution."  "  Glencarron,"  said 
Madeline,  tenderly,  "  I  would  rather  die  your 
wife  than*  live  the  wife  of  any  other  man  ;  and 
we  have  been  most  blessed  together.  Is  not 
that  true,  my  husband  1"  "/nave  been  so; 
but  yf/M,  I  fear — "  "  Fear  nothing !  God  has 
been  most  bountiful  to  me,"  Lady  Benlomen 
now  entered  the  room  pale,  dejected,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak.     "The  carriagre  is 

fone  to  Glencarron !  I  saw  it  off  myself,  my 
ear  sister !  O  that  they  had  been  sent  for 
sooner!"  Madeline's  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  her  to  speak ;  but  her  eyes  thanked  her. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  thought  she,  "  her  heart  is  roused^ 
and  then  she  is  always  a  noble  creature !" 

There  is  nothing  so  effectual  in  humbling 
the  pride  of  man  or  woman  as  attendance  on  a 
death-bed,  and  the  sight  of  death  itself.  Lady 
Benlomen  was  now  as  anxious  to  see  the  cot- 
tagers of  the  bum-side  as  if  they  were  her 
equals^  She  only  remembered  that  they  were 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Madeline,  that  beloved  be- 
ing who  was  now  most  dear  to  her.  Ronald, 
Madeline  knew,  she  must  expect  in  vain,  as 
be  had  had  a  relapse;  but  he  was  recovering, 
though  unable  to  travel. 

When  the  afflicted  parents  arrived,  and  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  splendid  and  noMe  man- 
sion of  their  daughter,  the  pride  and  the  dar- 
ling of  their  affectionate  hearts,  she  was  to  all 
appearance  on  the  bed  of  death.  It  was  many 
hours  before  she  was  able  to  see  them ;  so  ra- 
pidly had  the  mortal  symptoms  increased,  that 
any  violent  emotion  would,  it  was  thought, 
occasion  instant  dissolution;  but  by  the  aid  of 
medicine  she  was  more  composed,  and  then 
the  welcome  visiters  were  admitted.  They 
found  her  lying  on  a  couch,  and  just  resigning 
her  child  to  the  arms  of  Lady  Benlomen. 
"  Take  it  away,"  said  she,  "  lest  the  sight  o^ 
him  betray  me  into  murmurs  against  the  will 
of  God  !"  Again  and  again  did  Madeline  now 
implore  her  parents'  pardon  for  all  the  pain 
she  had  given  them ;  and  agrain  and  again  was 
their  pardon  given  and  their  blessing  bestow^- 
ed.  "  Now  let  me  see  Maclean,"  she  said. 
He  obeyed  the  summons.  "  My  firiend,  my 
aofif*  friend  !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  faint  voice. 
Maclean  could  not  speak;  but,  grasping  her 
moist  hand,  he  l)UTst  into  tears.  "  Poor  Ron- 
ald !"  cried  Madeline,  "  he  canfwt  come ;  they 
ttU  me  he  is  recovering,  however ;  but  if  not, 


we  shall  soon  meet  again,  I  trust!  and  in  hea- 
ven; dear  friend,  sorrow  not  thus  like  one 
without  hope."  Maclean  now  struggled  with 
his  feelings,  and  was  soon  able  to  pray  long 
and  fervently  by  the  couch  of  the  sufferer. 
"  Now  pray  for  him  too,"  said  she,  pointing 
to  her  husband ;  whose  bosom  sustained  her 
head,  while  her  mother's  arm  supported  her 
on  the  other  side.  Maclean  obeyed  her,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bear  with 
christian  resignation  the  terrible  affliction  that 
was  coming  upon  him ;  but  Lord  Dalmany, 
groaning  in  spirit,  and  his  head  bowed  beneath 
the  overwhelming  stroke,  showed  that  at  pre- 
sent human  feeling  was  triumphant  over  chris- 
tian resigrnation.  "My  dearest  sister!  will 
you  not  now  see  the  rest  of  your  family  1" 
said  Lady  Benlomen.  "The  restV  "  Yes, 
they  are  all  here."  "What,  all!  this  was 
kind  indeed,  my  beloved!  but  every  one  is 
so  very  kind  to  me !"  said  she,  as  the  rest  of 
the  family  entered  the  room.  Her  hands  were 
now  alternately  clasped  to  their  quivering  lips, 
which  vainly  tried  to  utter  the  sorrow  of  their 
bursting  hearts.  "  Yes !  all  here  now  !  My 
God,  1  thank  thee !"  She  then  cast  a  look  of 
unutterable  tenderness  on  her  husband,  and 
sunk  insensible  upon  his  bosom. 

At  first  every  one  present  supposed  that  she 
breathed  no  longer ;  but  Lord  Dalmany,  cling- 
ing to  hope,  while  the  slightest  possibility  of 
hoping  remained,  insisted  upon  it  that  she  still 
breathed,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  she 
not  only  breathed  but  slept ;  and  that  on  the 
state  in  which  she  awoke  would  depend  her 
chance  for  life  and  for  recovery. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  that  I  arrived  in  England,  and  set  off 
full  of  joyfnl  expectation  for  Evan  Castle. 

On  the  road  1  read  in  a  provincial  newspa- 
per, that  the  Countess  of  Dalmany  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  but  I  proceeded  on  my  jouT- 
ney,  and  as  I  drew  up  to  the  house,  I  had  the 
comfort  of  learning  from  the  weeping  groups 
who  stood  around  or  sat  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  that  its  lady 
was  yet  alive. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  servant  at 
the  door  when  I  alighted,  and  on  entering  the 
hall  1  tottered  unannounced  into  the  nearest 
room,  where  I  beheld  a  tall  majestic  woman,  in 
whom  I  instantly  recognised  Lady  Benlomen, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  hurried  steps,  and 
a  countenance  of  excessive  anxiety.  On  see- 
ing a  stranger  she  started,  and  with  a  proud 
indignant  look  seemed  about  to  demand  a  rea- 
son for  the  intrusion  ;  but  my  quivering  lip, 
and  agitated  frame,  instantly  changed  her  ex- 
pression to  one  of  kind  emotion,  while  I, 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  faltered  out  my  name. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sob  of  deep  and 
tender  feeling  which  then  burst  from  her,  nor 
the  fulness  of  heart  with  which  she  threw  her- 
self on  my  neck,  and  vented  her  feelings  in 
tears  of   almost  convulsive  agony.    While 
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Lady  Benlomen  was  trying  to  speak  and  wel- 
come me  in  words,  our  painful  anxiety  was 
ended  by  Lord  Dalmany  himself,  who  threw 
open  the  door,  exclaiming,  "She  will  live! 
they  assure  me  that  she  will  live !" 

Nor  were  hopes  so  precious  excited  to  be 
disappointed. 

The  disorder  which  had  always  been  chiefly 
on  the  nerves,  yielded  gradually  to  the  sense 
of  happiness,  and  of  every  way  gratified  affec- 
tion, which  now  soothingly  stole  over  the 
mind  of  Madeline;  and  as  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother 
again,  there  remained  little  doubt  that  her  re- 
covery would  in  a  few  months  be  entire.  But 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  those  months 
should  be  passed  at  Glencarron,  as  a  warmer 
residence  than  Evan  Castle,  and  in  rooms 
hented  to  a  warm  and  equal  temperature. 

Thither  Lady  Benlomen  and  I  accompanied 
Lady  Dalmany;  and  I  remained  with  her  till 
I  was  forced  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  India, 
and  till  she  set  off  with  her  lord,  her  children 
and  his  sister,  to  pass  the  next  two  or  three 
years  in  the  milder  climate  of  Italy. 

Before  we  parted,  I  obtained  leave  to  col- 
lect every  document  extant  relative  to  my 
friend*s  history.  I  have  done  so;  and  I  shall 
conclude  this  true  story  with  extracts  from 
a  letter  dated  Paris,  which  Lady  Dalmany 
wrote  to  me  just  before  I  quitted  England  to 
return  to  India,  and  which  will  make  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  say  anything  more. 

Paris,  Dec.  1819. 
•         ••••••• 

0  my  dear  friend !  I  have  such  an  event  to 
inform  you  of!  Nothing  less  than  the  mar- 
riage of  our  beloved  sister  and  your  idol  Lady 
Benlomen.  Ah  !  mechanU !  I  see  the  arch 
and  meaning  smile  with  which  you  exclaim, 
*«  How  this  marriage  rejoices  me !''  for  I  know 
you  thought  that  if  she  continued  to  reside 
with  us,  I  should  always  be  jealous  of  her  in- 
fluence over  her  brother. 

But  there  you  did  me  injustice ;  I  was  jeal- 
ous, complaining,  and  ungrateful.  But  Ma- 
deline stretched  apparently  on  the  bed  of 
death,  and  stretched  there  by  her  own  un- 
reasonable desires,  and  Madeline  mercifully 
restored  to  health,  humbled  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  sinful  niurmuringrs  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  unmerited  blessings,  are  two 
distinct  persons,  my  dear  friend,  ana  the  faults 
of  the  one  are,  I  trust,  for  ever  abjured  by  the 
other. 

1  feel  now  as  much  convinced  as  yourself, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  temper  and  the 
jealousy  of  power  in  my  restless  pining  al\er 
my  own  family.  I  suspect  that  I  resented  not 
having  all  my  wishes  fulfilled,  and  was  un- 
consciously influenced  by  the  desire  of  proving 
my  power  over  my  husband  greater  than  that 
of  his  sister. 


But  oh!  when  I  jpined  every  point  on 
which  my  heart  was  fixed,  and  when  I  found 
that  had  my  wishes  been  expressed  directly 
and  strongly,  they  would  always  have  been 
strictly  fulfilled,  I  felt  the  great  injustice  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty  ;  and  when  I  thought 
I  was  about  to  render  up  my  life  in  forfeit  to 
my  unreasonableness,  I  could  not  but  own  that 
I  was  justly  taken  away  from  the  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings,  whose  unmerited  vastness 
had  not  stilled  the  repinings  of  ray  thankless 
spirit.  But  my  contrition  was  accepte-d,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  rise  from  the  bed  of  death 
taught,  and  I  hope  amended,  by  my  suflTer- 
ings.  Therefore,  had  Lady  Benlomen  i^e- 
mained  with  us,  I  should  always  have  delightr 
ed  in  her  presence;  and  should  have  lamented 
her  loss. 

•        •••••• 

She  is  goin?  to  be  married  to  the  roan  of  her 
first  choice,  \i^o  has  lived  single  for  her  sake, 
Sir  Arthur  Mannering.  Their  story  is  a  ro- 
mantic one,  and  shows  my  sister's  character 
in  the  highest  point  of  view;  but  I  have  not 
time  to  enter  into  particulars ;  suffice  that  my 
dear  lord  and  myself  feel  convinced  that  she 
will  now  be  as  happy  as  her  virtues  deserve ; 
and  with  what  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  happi- 
ness am  I  about  to  leave  Great  Britain !  Even 
the  long  separation  from  my  family  will  now 
comparatively  he  little  felt  by  me,  as  the 
wound  that  rankled  is  now  healed. 

I  used  to  reproach  myself  with  having  ren- 
dered my  faUier  unhappy  by  marrying  so 
much  above  him,  that  he  felt  me,  as  he  always 
said  he  should  do,  lost  to  him  as  a  child. 

But  one  day  passed  at  the  Manse  with  my 
father  since  the  union  of  Annie  and  Maclean, 
removed  all  regrets  of  this  kind;  for  his 
youngest  daughter  is  become  what  he  wished 
me  to  be,  and  his  rational  and  highest  ambi- 
tion is  fully  gratified  in  his  being  father-in- 
law  to  Lewis  Maclean. 

And  when  I  saw  the  pride  with  which  he 
walked  from  the  kirk  the  other  day,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  son-in-law  the  minister,! 
was  not  sorry  to  observe  that  Lady  Dalmany 
drove  away  ^most  unnoticed  in  her  coroneted 
carriage. , 

Now,  therefore,  I  leave  my  parents  with 
comfort;  for  I  feel  that  they  will  not  fd>ieh 
miss  me,  as  even  the  parental  and  filial  ties 
renuire  the  consciousness  of  muttutl  dependence^ 
to  Keep  them  up  to  the  extremest  point  of  ten- 
derness. 

Thus  then  is  my  cup  made  full  to  the  brim 
with  blessings;  but  pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  may  never  forget  the  schooling 
which  my  heart  received  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  weakness ;  and  may  I  always  con- 
sider that  schooling  as  the  greatest  of'^all  the 
mercies  for  which  I  have  daily  to  lif\  up  my 
soul  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 


THE   END   OP    MADELINE. 
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OB, 

THE   MOTHER    AND    DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

In  an  old  family  mansion,  situated  on  an 
estate  in  Gloucestershire,  known  by  the  name 
of  Rose  valley,  resided  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
Adeline  her  only  child. 

Mrs.  Mowbray's  father,  Mr.  Woodville,  a 
respectable  country  gentleman,  married,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  the  sole 
surviving  daughter  of  an  opulent  merchant  in 
London,  whose  large  dower  paid  off,  some  con- 
siderable mortgages  on  the  Woodville  estates, 
and  whose  mild  and  unoffending  character 
soon  gained  that  affection  from  her  husband 
after  marriage,  which  he  denied  her  before  it. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  their  happiness  was 
increased,  and  their  union  cemented  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter;  who  continuing  to  be  an 
only  child,  and  the  probable  heiress  of  great 
possessions,  became  the  idol  of  her  parents, 
and  the  object  of  unremitted  attention  to  those 
who  surrounded  her.  ConseouenUy  one  of  the 
first  lessons  which  £ditha  Woodville  learnt 
was  tliat  of  egotism,  and  to  consider  it  as  the 
chief  duty  of  all  who  approached  her,  to  study 
the  grratification  of  her  whims  and  caprices. 

But,  though  rendered  indolent  in  some  mea- 
sure by  the  blind  folly  of  her  parents,  and  the 
homage  of  her  dependants,  she  had  a  taste 
above  the  enjoyments  which  thev  offered  her. 

She  had  a  decided  passion  for  literature, 
which  she  had  acquired  from  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Woodville,  who  had  been  brought  up  amongst 
literary  characters  of  various  pursuits  and  opi- 
nions ;  and  this  lady  had  imbibed  from  them  a 
love  of  free  inquiry,  which  she  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  imparting  to  her  young  and  enthusi- 
astic relation. 

But,  alas !  that  inclination  for  study,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  proper  objects,  would 
have  been  the  charm  of  Miss  Woodville's  life 
and  the  safeguard  of  her  happiness,  by  giving 
her  a  constant  source  of  amusement  within 
herself,  proved  to  her,  from  the  unfortunate 
direction  which  it  took,  the  abundant  cause  of 
misery  and  disappointment. 

For  her,  history,  biography,  poetry,  and  dis- 
coveries in  natural  philosophy,  had  few  attrac- 
tions, while  she  pored  with  still  unsatisfied 
delight  over  abiiitruse  systems  of  morals  and 
metaphysics,  or  new  theories  in  politics  ;  and 
scarcely  a  week  elapsed  in  which  she  did  not 
receive,  from  her  punt's  bookseller  in  London, 
various  tracts  on  these  her  favourite  subjects. 


Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Miss  Wood- 
ville, if  the  merits  of  the  works  which  she  so 
much  admired  could  have  been  canvassed  in 
her  presence  by  rational  and  unprejudiced  per- 
sons; but  her  parents  and  friends  being  too 
ignorant  to  discuss  philosophical  opinions  or 
political  controversies,  the  young  speculator 
was  left  to  the  decisions  of  her  own  inexperi- 
enced enthusiasm.  To  her,  therefore,  what- 
ever was  bold  and  uncommon,  seemed  new 
and  wise ;  and  every  succeeding  theory  held 
her  imagination  captive,  till  its  power  was 
weakened  by  one  of  equal  claims  to  singu- 
larity. * 

She  soon,  however,  ceased  to  be  contented 
with  reading,  and  was  eager  to  become  a 
writer  also.  But,  as  she  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  prejudices  of  an  ancient  family,  she 
could  not  think  of  disgracing  that  family  by 
turning  professed  author;  she,  therefore,  con- 
fined her  little  effusions  to  a  society  of  ad- 
miring friends,  secretly  lamenting  the  loss 
which  the  literary  world  sustained  in  her  being 
born  a  gentlewoman. 

Nor  IS  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  as  she  was 
ambitious  to  be,  and  to  be  thought,  a  deep 
thinker,  she  should  have  acquired  habits  of 
abstraction  and  absence,  which  imparted  a 
look  of  wildness  to  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  that 
beamed  with  intelligence,  and  gave  life  to  fea- 
tures of  the  most  perfect  regularity. 

To  reverie,  indeed,  she  was  from  childhood 
inclined  ;  and  her  life  was  long  a  life  of  re- 
verie. To  her  the  present  moment  had  scarcely 
ever  existence ;  and  this  propensity  to  lose 
herself  in  a  sort  of  ideal  world,  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  nature  of  her  studies. 

Fatal  and  unproductive  studies!  While, 
wrapt  in  philosophical  abstraction,  she  was 
trying  to  understand  a  metaphysical  question 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind,  or  what 
constituted  the  true  nature  of  virtue,  she  suf- 
fered day  afler  day  to  pass  in  the  culpable 
neglect  of  positive  duties;  and  while  imagin- 
ing systems  for  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
furtherance  of  general  philanthropy,  she  al- 
lowed individual  suffering  in  her  neighbour- 
hood to  pass  unobserved  and  unrelieved. 
While  professing  her  unbounded  love  for  the 
great  family  of  the  world,  she  suffered  her 
own  family  to  pine  under  the  consciousness 
o^  her  neglect;  and  viciously  devoted  those 
hours  to  the  vanity  of  abstruse  and  solitary 
study,  which  might  have  been  better  spent  in 
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amusing  the  declining  age  of  her  venerable 
parents,  whom  afteciion  had  led  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  her. 

Let  me  observe,  before  I  proceed  further, 
that  Mrs.  Mowbray  scrupulously  confined  her- 
self to  theory,  even  in  her  wisest  speculations ; 
and  beingr  too  timid,  and  too  indolent,  to  illus- 
trate by  her  conduct  the  various  and  opposinp^ 
doctrines  which  it  was  her  pride  to  maintain 
by  turns,  her  practice  was  ever  in  opposition 
to  her  opinions. 

Hence,  after  haranguing  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  a  true  whig  on  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  or  the  blessings  of  freedom,  she  would 
"  turn  to  a  tory  in  her  elbow  chair,"  and  gov- 
ern her  household  with  despotic  authority; 
and  afler  embracing  at  some  moments  the 
doubts  of  the  sceptic,  she  would  oflen  lie  mo- 
tionless in  her  bed,  from  apprehensions  of 
ghosts,  a  helpless  prey  to  the  most  abject  su- 
perstition. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  Adeline  Mowbray  ! 
Such  was  the  woman,  who,  having  married 
the  heir  of  Rosevalley,  merely  t^  oblige  her 
parents,  saw  herself  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
rich  widow,  with  an  only  child,  who  was  left 
by  Mr.  Mowbray,  a  fond  husband,  but  an  ill- 
judging  parent,  entirely  dependent  on  her! 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  death,  Ade- 
line Mowbray  was  ten  years  old,  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  thirty ;  and  like  an  animal  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  she  had,  during  her  short 
existence,  been  tormented  by  the  experimental 
philosophy  of  her  mother. 

Now,  it  was  judged  right  that  she  should 
learn  nothing,  and  now,  that  she  should  learn 
every  thing.  Now,  her  graceful  form  and 
well-turned  limbs  were  to  be  free  from  any 
bandage,  and  any  clothing  save  what  decency 
required ;  and  now,  they  were  to  be  tortured 
by  stiff  stays,  and  fettered  by  the  stocks  and 
the  backboard. 

All  Mrs.  Mowbray's  ambition  had  settled 
in  one  point,  one  passion,  and  that  was.  Edu- 
cation. For  this  purpose  she  turned  over  in- 
numerable volumes  in  search  of  rules  on  the 
subject,  on  which  she  might  improve,  anticipat- 
ing with  great  satisfaction  the  moment  when- 
she  should  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  imitation 
to  mothers,  and  be  prevailed  upon,  though  with 
graceful  reluctance,  to  publish  her  system 
without  a  name,  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

But  however  good  her  intentions  were,  the 
execution  of  them  was  continually  delayed  by 
her  habits  of  abstraction  and  reverie.  After 
having  over-night  arranged  the  tasks  of  Ade- 
line for  the  next  day — lost  in  some  new  spec- 
ulations for  the  good  of  her  child — she  would 
lie  in  bed  all  the  morning,  exposing  that  child 
to  the  dangers  of  idleness. 

At  one  lime  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  studied  her- 
self into  great  nicety  with  regard  to  the  diet 
of  her  daughter;  but,  as  she  herself  was  too 
much  used  to  the  indulgences  of  the  palate, 
to  be  able  to  set  her,  in  reality,  an  example  of 


temperance,  she  dined  in  appearance  with 
Adeline  at  one  o'clock,  on  pudding  without 
butter,  and  potatoes  without  salt;  but  while 
the  child  was  taking  her  afternoon's  walk,  her 
own  table  was  covered  with  viands  fitted  for 
the  appetite  of  opulence. 

Unfortunately;  however,  the  servants  con- 
ceived that  the  daughter  as  well  as  the  mother 
had  a  right  to  regale  clandestinely ;  and  the 
little  Adeline  used  to  eat  for  her  supper,  with 
a  charge  not  to  tell  her  mamma,  some  of  the 
good  things  set  by  from  Mrs.  Mowbray's  din- 
ner. 

It  happened  that,  as  Mrs.  Mowbray  was 
one  evening  smoothing  Adeline's  flowing 
curls,  and  stroking  her  niddy  cheek,  she  ex- 
claimed triumphantly,  raising  Adeline  to  the 
glass,  **  See  the  effect  of  temperance  and  low 
living!  If  you  were  accustomed  to  eat  meat, 
and  butter,  and  drink  anything^  but  water,  you 
would  not  look  so  healthy,  my  love,  as  you  do 
now.  O  the  excellent  etifects  of  a  vegetable 
diet!" 

The  artless  girl,  whose  conscience  smote 
her  during  the  whole  of  this  speech,  hung  her 
blushing  head  on  her  bosom ;  it  was  the  con- 
fiision  of  guilt;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  perceiving 
it,  earnestly  demanded  what  it  meant,  when 
Adeline,  half  crying,  gave  a  full  explanation. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and 
mortification  of  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  but,  though 
usually  tenacious  of  her  opinions,  she  in  this 
case  profited  by  the  lesson  of  experience.  She 
no  longer  expected  any  advantage  firom  clan- 
destine measures ;  but  Adeline,  her  appetites 
regulated  by  a  proper  exertion  of  parental 
authority,  was  allowed  to  sit  at  the  well-fur- 
nished table  of  her  mother,  and  was  precluded 
by  a  judicious  and  open  indulgence,  from 
wishing  for  a  secret  and  improper  one ;  while 
the  judicious  praises  which  Mrs.  Mowbray 
bestowed  on  Adeline's  ingenuous  confession 
endeared  to  her  the  practice  of  truth,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  ingenuousness 
which  formed  through  life  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  her  charactpr.  Would  that  Mrs. 
Mowbray  had  always  been  equally  judicious  ! 

Another  great  object  of  anxiety  to  her,  was 
the  method  of  clothing  children ;  whether 
they  should  wear  flannel,  or  no  flannel ;  light 
shoes,  to  give  agility  to  the  motions  of  the 
limbs;  or  heavy  shoes,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  by  exertion ;  when  one  day  as  she 
was  turning  over  a  voluminous  author  on  this 
subject,  the  nursery-maid  hastily  entered  the 
room  and  claimed  her  attention,  but  in  vain; 
Mrs.  Mowbray  went  on  reading  aloud  : 

"Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  thin 
shoes  are  most  benefi*;ial  to  health ;  others, 
equally  worthy  of  respect,  think  thick  ones  of 
most  use  ;  and  the  reasons  for  these  diflferent 
opinions  we  shall  class  under  two  heads...." 

"Dear  me,  ma'am!"  cried  Bridget,  "and 
in  the  mean  time  Miss  Adeline  will  go  with- 
out any  shoes  at  all." 
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"  Do  not  interrupt  roe,  Bridget,"  cried  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  and  proceeded  to  read  on.  **  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  clear,  says  a  learned  wri- 
ter, whether  children  require  any  clothing  at 
all  for  their  feet." 

At  this  moment,  Adeline  burst  open  the  par- 
lour door,  and  crying  bitterly,  held  up  her 
bleeding  toes  to  her  mother. 

*'  Mamma,  mamma !"  cried  she,  "  you  for- 
got to  send  for  a  pair  of  new  shoes  for  me ; 
and  see  how  the  stones  in  the  gravel  have  cut 
me!" 

This  sight,  this  appeal,  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  The  teet  of  Adeline  bleeding 
on  a  new  Turkey  carpet  proved  that  some 
clothing  for  the  feet  was  necessary ;  and  even 
Mrs.  Mowbray  for  a  moment  began  to  suspect 
that  a  little  experience  is  better  than  a  great 
deal  of  theory. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
eccentricities  and  caprices,  Adeline,  as  she 
grew  up,  continued  to  entertain  for  her  the 
most  perfect  respect  and  affection. 

Her  respect  was  excited  by  the  high  idea 
which  she  had  formed  of  her  abilities;  an 
idea  founded  on  the  veneration  which  the 
family  seemed  to  feel  for  her  on  that  account; 
and  her  affection  was  excited  even  to  an  en- 
thusiastic degree  by  the  tenderness  with  which 
Mrs,  Mowbray  had  watched  over  her  during 
an  alarming  illness. 

For  twenty-one  days,  Adeline  had  been  in 
the  utmost  danger ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  she 
would  have  been  able  to  struggle  against  the 
force  of  the  disease,  but  for  the  unremitting 
attention  of  her  mother.  It  was  then,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Mrs.  Mowbray  felt  her- 
self a  mother ;  all  her  vanities,  all  her  systems 
were  forgotten  in  the  danger  of  Adeline ;  she 
did  not  even  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  medical 
treatment  to  be  observed.  For  once  she  was 
contented  to  obey  instructions  in  silence;  for 
once  she  was  never  caught  in  a  reverie ;  but, 
like  the  most  common-place  woman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, she  lived  to  the  present  moment; 
and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  cares  by  the  re- 
covery of  her  daughter,  and  by  that  daugh- 
ter's most  devoted  attachment. 

Not  even  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
who,  because  she  talked  on  subjects  which 
they  could  not  understand,  looked  up  to  her 
as  a  superior  being,  could  exceed  Adeline  in 
deference  to  her  mother's  abilities ;  and  when, 
as  she  advanced  in  life,  she  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  her  deficient  in  maternal 
fondness,  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  bending 
with  pale  and  speechless  anxiety  over  her 
sleepless  pillow,  used  to  recur  to  her  remem- 
brance, and  in  a  moment  the  recent  indiffer- 
ence was  forgotten. 
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Nor  could  she  entirely  acquit  herself  of  in- 
gratitude in  observing  this  seeming  indiffer- 
ence ;  for,  whence  did  the  abstraction  and  ap- 
parent coldness  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  proceed? 
From  her  mind's  being  wholly  engrossed  in 
studies  for  the  future  benefit  of  Adeline. 
Why  did  she  leave  the  concerns  of  her  family 
to  others  ?  Why  did  she  allow  her  infirm  but 
active  mother  to  superintend  all  the  household 
duties  T  And  why  aid  she  seclude  herself  from 
all  society,  save  that  of  her  own  family,  and 
Dr.  Norberry,  her  physician  and  friend,  but 
that  she  might  devote  every  hour  to  endea- 
vours to  per&t  a  system  of  education  for  her 
beloved  and  only  daughter,  to  whom  the  work 
was  to  be  dedicated  1  •*  And  yet,"  said  Ade- 
line mentally,  "  I  am  so  ungrateful  sometimes 
as  to  think  she  does  not  love  me  sufficiently." 

But  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  busying  her- 
self in  plans  for  Adeline's  education,  she 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  in  a  man- 
ner educated;  not  however  by  her — though 
Mrs.  Mowbray  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
surprised  to  have  heard  this  assertion. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  I  have  before  said,  was 
the  spoiled  child  of  rich  parents ;  who,  as  ge- 
niuses were  rarer  in  those  days  than  they  are 
now,  spite  of  their  own  ignorance,  rejoiced  to 
find  themselves  the  parents  of  a  genius; 
and  as  their  daughter  always  disliked  the 
usual  occupations  of  her  sex,  the  admiring  fa- 
ther and  mother  contented  themselves  with  al- 
lowing her  to  please  herself;  saying  to  each 
other,  "  She  must  not  be  managed  in  a  com- 
mon way ;  for  you  know,  my  dear,  she  is  one 
of  your  geniuses — and  they  are  never  like 
other  folks." 

Mrs.  Woodville,  the  mother,  had  been 
brought  up  with  all  the  ideas  of  economy  and 
housewifery  which  at  that  time  of  day  pre- 
vailed in  the  city,  and  influenced  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  citizens. 

*•  My  dear,"  said  she  one  day  to  Adeline, 
*'as  you  are  no  genius,  you  know,  like  your 
mother,  (and  God  forbid  you  should !  for  one 
is  quite  enough  in  a  family,)  I  shall  make 
bold  to  teach  you  every  thing  that  young  wo- 
men in  my  young  days  used  to  learn,  and  my 
daughter  may  thank  me  for  it  some  day  or 
other ;  for  you  know,  my  dear,  when  I  and 
my  good  man  die,  what  in  the  world  will 
come  of  my  poor  Edith,  if  so  be  she  had  no 
one  to  manage  for  her !  for.  Lord  love  you ! 
she  knows  no  more  of  managing  a  family, 
and  such  like,  than  a  new-born  babe." 

*'  And  can  you,  dear  grandmother,  teach  me 
to  be  of  use  to  my  mother  1"  said  Adeline. 

"  To  be  sure,  child ;  for,  as  you  are  no  ge- 
nius, no  doubt  you  can  learn  all  them  there 
sort  of  things  that  women  commonly  know ; 
so  we  will  begin  directly." 

In  a  short  time,  Adeline,  stimulated  by  the 
ambition  of  being  useful,  (for  she  had  ofVen 
heard  her  mother  assert"  that  utility  was  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue)  became  as  expert  in 
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household  affairs  as  Mrs.  Woodville  herself; 
even  the  department  of  making  pastry  was 
now  given  up  to  Adeline,  and  the  servants  al- 
ways came  to  her  for  orders,  saying,  that  "  as 
their  mistress  was  a  learned  lady,  and  all  that, 
and  so  could  not  be  spoken  with  except  here 
and  there  on  occasion,  they  wished  their  young 
mistress,  who  was  more  easy  spoken,  would 
please  to  order ;"  and  as  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville's  infirmities  increased  every  day,  Ade- 
line soon  thought  it  right  to  assume  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  family. 

She  also  took  upon  herself  the  office  of 
almoner  to  Mrs.  Woodville,  and  performed  it 
with  an  activity  unknown  to  her ;  for  she  her- 
self carried  the  broth  and  wine  that  were  to 
comfort  the  infirm  cottager;  she  herself  saw 
the  medicine  properly  administered  that  was 
to  preserve  his  sufferinff  existence ;  the  com- 
forts the  poor  required  she  purchased  herself; 
and  in  sickness  she  visited,  in  sorrow  she 
wept  with  them.  And  though  Adeline  was 
almost  personally  unknown  to  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  she  was  followed  with  blessings 
by  the  surrounding  cottagers ;  while  many  an 
humble  peasant  watched  at  the  gate  of'^the 
park  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  young  benefac- 
tress, and  pray  God  to  repay  to  the  heiress  of 
Rose  valley,  the  kindness  which  she  had  shown 
to  him  and  his  offspring. 

Thus  happy,  because  usefully  employed, 
and  thus  beloved  and  respected,  because 
actively  benevolent,  passed  the  early  years  of 
Adeline  Mowbray;  and  thus  was  she  edu- 
cated, before  her  mother  had  completed  her 
system  of  education. 

It  was  not  long  before  Adeline  took  on  her- 
self a  still  more  important  office.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's steward  was  detected  in  very  dishonesti 
practices ;  but,  as  she  was  too  much  devoted 
to  her  studies,  to  like  to  look  into  her  aflfairs 
with  a  view  to  dismiss  him,  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discharge  him  from  her  ser- 
vice. Fortunately,  however,  her  father  on  his 
death-bed  made  it  his  request  that  she  would 
do  so;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  pledged  herself  to 
obey  him. 

**  But  what  shall  I  do  for  a  steward  in 
Davison^s  place  V  said  she,  soon  after  her 
father  died. 

"  Is  one  absolutely  necessary  1"  returned 
Adeline,  modestly.  "Surely,  farmer  Jenkins 
would  undertake  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  half  the  money;  and  if  he  were  properly 
overlooked — " 

"  And  pray,  who  can  overlook  him  proper- 
ly?" asked  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  My  grandmother  and  I,"  replied  Adeline 
timidly  ;  "we  both  like  business,  and — " 

"  Like  business !  — but  what  do  you  know 
of  itV 

"Know!"  cried  Mrs.  Woodville,  "why, 
daughter,  Lina  is  very  clever  at  it,  I  assure 
youl" 


"  Astonishing !  She  knows  nothing  yet  of 
accounts." 

"  Dear  me !  how  mistaken  you  are,  child ! 
She  knows  accounts  perfectly." 

"  Impossible  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray  ; 
"  who  should  have  taught  her  1  I  have  been 
inventing  an  easy  method  of  learning  arithme- 
tic, by  which  I  was  going  to  teach  her  in  a 
few  months." 

"  Yes,  child  ;  but  I,  thinking  it  a  pity  that 
the  poor  girl  should  learn  nothing,  like,  till 
she  was  to  learn  every  thin?,  taught  her  ac- 
cording to  the  old  way  ;  and  1  cannot  but  say 
she  took  it  very  kindly.    Did  you  not,  Linal" 

"  Yes,  grandmother,"  said  Adeline  ;  **  and 
as  I  love  arithmetic  very  much,  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  keep  all  my  mother's  accounts,  and 
overlook  the  accounts  of  the  person  whom 
she  shall  employ  to  manage  her  estates  in 
future." 

Jo  this,  Mrs.  Mowbray,  half  pleased  and 
mortified,  at  length  consentea ;  and  Ade- 
line and  farmer  Jenkins  entered  upon  their 
occupations.  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Woodville 
was  seized  with  her  last  illness ;  and  Adeline 
neglected  every  other  duty,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
her  studies,  "to  watch,  and  weep,  beside  a 
parent's  be^." 

But  watch  and  weep  was  all  Mrs.  Mowbray 
did ;  with  every  possible  wish  to  be  useful, 
she  had  so  long  given  way  to  habits  of  ab- 
straction, and  neglect  of  every-day  occupa- 
tions, that  she  was  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  in  the  sick  room. 

During  Adeline's  illness,  excessive  fear  of 
losing  her  only  child,  had  indeed  awakened 
her  to  unusual  exertion ;  and  as  all  that  she 
had  to  do  was  to  get  down,  at  stated  times,  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine  and  nourishment,  her 
task,  though  wearisome,  was  not  difficult;  but 
to  soothe  the  declining  hours  of  an  aged 
parent,  to  please  the  capricious  appetite  of 
decay,  to  assist  with  ready  and  skilful  alacrity 
the  shaking  hand  of  the  invalid,  jealous  of 
waiting  on  herself,  and  wanting  to  be  cheated 
into  being  waited  upon — these  trifling  yet  im- 
portant details  did  not  suit  the  habits  of  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  But  Adeline  was  versed  in  them 
all ;  and  her  mother,  conscious  of  her  supe- 
riority in  these  things,  was  at  last  contented 
to  sit  by  inactive,  though  not  unmoved. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  befn 
prevailed  upon  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  another  apartment,  and  Adeline  was  ad- 
ministering to  Mrs.  Woodville  some  broth 
which  she  had  made  herself,  the  old  lady 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  cried, 
"  Ah !  child,  in  a  lucky  hour  I  made  bold  to 
interfere,  and  teach  you  what  your  mother 
was  always  too  clever  to  learn.  Wise  was  I 
to  think  one  genius  enough  in  a  family— else, 
what  should  I  have  done  now  1  Lord  bless 
me !  my  daughter,  though  the  best  child  in 
the  world,  could  never  have  made  such  nice 
broth  as  this  to  comfort  me;  so  hot,  and 
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boiled  to  a  minute,  like!  Lord  bless  her! 
sheM  have  tried,  that  she  would,  but  ten  to 
one  but  she  M  have  smoked  it,  overturned  it, 
and  scalt  her  fingers  into  the  bargain.  Ah, 
Lina,  Lina!  mayhap  the  time  will  come, 
when  you,  should  you  have  a  sick  husband 
or  child  to  nurse,  may  bless  your  poor  grand- 
motlier  for  having  taught  you  to  be  useful." 

"Dear  grandmother,"  said  Adeline,  ten- 
derly, '*the  time  is  come;  I  am,  you  see, 
useful  to  you;  and,  therefore,  I  bless  you 
already  for  having  taught  me  to  be  so." 

**  Good  girl,  good  girl !  just  what  I  would 
have  you  !  And  God  forgive  me  and  you  too, 
Lina,  when  I  own  that  I  have  often  thanked 
God  for  not  making  you  a  genius  !  Not  but 
what  no  child  can  behave  better  than  mine ; 
for,  with  all  her  wit  and  learning,  she  was 
always  so  respectful,  and  so  kind  to  me  and 
my  dear  good  man,  that  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
but  rejoice  in  such  a  daughter;  though,  to  be 
sure,  I  used  to  wish  she  was  more  conversable 
like ;  for,  as  to  the  matter  of  a  bit  of  chat, 
Lord  help  us  and  save  us !  we  never  gossiped 
together  in  our  lives.  And  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  squires*  ladies  about,  are  none  of  the 
brightest,  and  not  to  compare  with  my  Edith, 
yet  still  they  would  have  done  very  well  for 
me  and  my  dear  good  man  to  gossip  a  bit 
with.  So  I  was  vexed  when  my  daughter 
declared  she  wanted  all  her  time  for  her  stu- 
dies, and  would  not  visit  anybody;  no,  not 
even  Mrs.  Norberry,  who  is  to  be  sure  a  very 
good  sort  of  woman,  though  a  little  given  to 
speak  ill  of  her  neighbours.  But  then  so  we 
are  all,  you  know ;  and,  as  I  say,  why,  if  one 
spoke  well  of  all  alike,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  one  person^s  ^being  better  than  his 
neighbours,  except  for  conscience'  sake  1  But 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  my  daughter  was 
pleased  to  compliment  me,  and  declare  she 
was  sure  I  could  amuse  myself  without  visits 
ing  women  so  much  inferior  to  me ;  and  she 
advised  me  to  begin  a  course  of  study,  as  she 
caUed  it." 

"  And  did  you  1"  asked  Adeline  with  sur- 
prise. 

'*  Yes.  To  obligee  her,  my  good  man  and  I 
began  to  read  one  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  human  understanding,  which  my  daugh- 
ter said  would  teach  us  to  think." 

"  To  think  1"  said  Adeline. 

"Yes.  Now,  you  must  know  my  poor 
husband  did  not  look  upon  it  as  very  respect- 
ful like  in  Edith  to  say  that,  because  it  seemed 
to  say  that  we  had  lived  all  these  years  with- 
out having  thought  at  all;  which  was  not 
true,  to  be  sure,  because  we  were  never 
thoughtless  like,  and  my  husband  was  so  staid 
when  a  boy,  that  he  was  called  a  little  old 
man." 

"But  I  am  sure,"  said  Adeline,  half  smil- 
ing, "  that  my  mother  did  not  mean  to  insinu 
ate  that  you  wanted  proper  thought." 


"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  resumed  the  old 
lady,  "  and  so  I  told  my  husband,  and  so  we 
set  to  study  this  book ;  but,  dear  me !  it  was 
Hebrew  Greek  to  us — and  so  dull !" 

"  Then  you  did  not  get  through  it,  I  sup- 
pose 1" 

"Through  it,  bless  your  heart!  No— not 
three  pages  1  So  my  good  man  says  to  Edith, 
says  he,  *  you  gave  us  this  book,  I  think,  child, 
to  teach  us  to  think  V  » Yes  sir,'  says  she. 
*  And  it  has  taught  us  to  think,'  says  he ;  'it 
has  taught  us  to  think  that  it  is  very  dull  and 
disagreeable.'  So  my  daughter  laughed,  and 
said  her  father  was  witty ;  but,  poor  soul,  he 
did  not  mean  it 

"  Well,  then ;  as,  to  amuse  us  we  liked  to 
look  at  the  stars  sometimes,  she  told  us  we  had 
better  learn  their  names,  and  study  astronomy ; 
and  so  we  began  that,  but  that  was  just  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Locke;  and  we  knew  no  more  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Yet  that's  not  right  to  say,  neither ;  for,  as  he 
is  so  much  nearer  the  stars,  he  must  know 
more  about  them  than  any  one  whomsoever. 
So  at  last  our  daughter  found  out  that  learning 
was  not  our  taste ;  so  she  left  us  to  please  our- 
selves, and  play  cribbage  and  draughts  in  an 
evening  as  usual." 

Here  the  old  lady  paused,  and  Adeline 
said  affectionately,  "  Dear  grandmother,  I 
doubt  you  exert  yourself  too  much ;  so  much 
talking  cannot  be  good  for  you." 

"O  yes,  child!"  replied  Mrs.  Woodville; 
it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  me,  I  assure  you,  but 
quite  natural  and  pleasant  like ;  besides,  you 
know  I  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  much 
longer,  so  let  me  make  the  best  of  my  time 
now." 

This  speech  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Adeline ;  and  seeing  her  mother  re-enter  the 
room,  she  withdrew  to  conceal  the  emotion 
which  she  felt,  lest  the  cheerful  loquacity  of 
the  invalid,  which  she  was  fond  of  indulging, 
should  be  checked  by  seeing  her  tears.  But 
it  had  already  received  a  check  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  of  whose  superior 
abilities  Mrs.  Woodville  was  so  much  in  awe, 
that,  concluding  her  daughter  could  not  bear 
to  hear  her  nonsense,  the  old  lady  smiled 
kindly  on  her  when  with  a  look  of  tender 
anxiety  she  hastened  to  her  bed-side,  and 
then,  holding  her  hand,  composed  herself  to 
sleep. 

In  a  few  days  more,  she  breathed  her  last  on 
the  supporting  arm  of  Adeline ;  and  lamented 
in  her  dying  moments,  that  she  had  nothing 
valuable  in  money  to  leave,  in  order  to  show 
Adeline  how  sensible  she  was  of  her  affection- 
ate attentions ;  "  but  you  are  an  only  child," 
she  added,  "^nd  all  your  mother  has  will 
be  yours." 

"No  doubt,"  observed  Mrs.  Mowbray 
eagerly,  and  her  mother  died  contented. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

At  this  period  Adeline's  ambition  had  led 
her  to  form  new  plans,  which  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville's  death  left  her  at  liberty  to  put  in  execu- 
tion. Whenever  the  old  lady  reminded  her 
that  she  was  no  genius,  Adeline  had  felt  as 
much  degraded  as  if  she  had  said  that  she 
was  no  conjurer;  and  though  she  was  too 
humble  to  suppose  that  she  could  ever  equal 
her  mother,  she  was  resolved  to  try  to  make 
herself  more  worthy  of  her,  by  imitating  her 
in  those  pursuits  and  studies  on  which  were 
founded  Mrs.  Mowbray's  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior talents. 

She,  therefore,  made  it  her  business  to  in- 
quire what  those  studies  and  pursuits  were ; 
and  finding  that  Mrs.  Mowbrairs  noted  supe- 
riority was  built  on  her  passion  for  abstruse 
speculations,  Adeline  eagerly  devoted  her  lei- 
sure hours  to  similar  studies ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, these  new  theories,  and  these  romantic 
reveries,  which  only  served  to  amuse  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  fancy,  her  more  enthusiastic 
J  daughter  resolved  to  make  conscientiously 
the  rules  of  her  practice.  And  while  Mrs. 
Mowbray  expended  her  eccentric  philosophy 
in  words,  as  Mr.  Shandy  did  his  grief,  Adeline 
carefully  treasured  up  hers  in  her  heart,  to  be 
manifested  only  by  its  fruits. 

One  author  in  particular,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  captivating  though  sophistical,  and 
plausible  though  absurd,  made  her  a  delighted 
convert  to  his  opinions,  and  prepared  her 
young  and  impassioned  heart  for  the  practice 
of  vice,  by  filhng  her  mind,  ardent  in  the  love 
of  virtue,  with  new  and  singular  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  moral  duty.  On  the  works  of 
this  writer  Adeline  had  often  heard  her  mother 
descant  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise;  but 
she  did  not  feel  herself  so  completely  his  con- 
vert on  her  own  conviction,  till  she  had  ex- 
perienced the  fatal  fascination  of  his  style, 
and  been  conveyed  by  his  bewitching  pen 
from  the  world  as  it  is,  into  a  world  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

'  This  writer,  whose  name  was  Glenmurray, 
amongst  other  institutions,  attacked  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage ;  and,  after  having  elabo- 
rately pointed  out  its  folly  and  its  wickedness, 
he  drew  so  delightful  a  picture  of  the  superior 
purity,  as  well  as  happiness,  of  a  union  ce- 
mented by  no  ties  but  those  of  love  and  ho- 
nour, that  Adeline,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  a  new  order  of  things, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  herself  to 
act,  when  she  was  introduced  into  society, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  this 
writer. 

Unfortunately  for  her,  she  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  these  opinions  combated  by 
the  good  sense  and  sober  experience  of  Dr. 
Norberry,  then  their  sole  visitant ;  for  at  this 
time  the  American  war  was  the  object  of  at- 


tention to  all  Europe ;  and  as  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Norberry,  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  this  subject,  they  scarcely  ever  talked 
on  any  other ;  and  even  Glenmurray  and  his 
theories  were  driven  from  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
remembrance  by  political  tracts  and  the  eager 
anxieties  of  a  politician.  Ngr  had  she  even 
leisure  to  observe,  that  while  she  was  feeling 
all  the  generous  anxiety  of  a  citizen  of  the 
worid  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
independence,  her  own  child  was  imbibing, 
through  her  means,  opinions  dangerous  to  her 
well-being  as  a  member  of  any  civilized  so- 
ciety, and  laying,  perhaps,  the  foundation  to 
herself  and  her  mother  of  future  misery  and 
disgrace.  Alas!  the  astrologer  in  the  fable 
was  but  too  like  Mrs.  Mowbray ! 

But  even  had  Adeline  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  her  new  opinions  with  Dr.  Nor- 
berry, it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  she  would 
have  had  the  power. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  showing-off  woman,  and 
loved  the  information  which  she  acquired,  less 
for  its  own  sake  than  for  the  supposed  impor- 
tance which  it  gave  her  amongst  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  means  of  displaying  her  supe- 
rioiity  over  other  women.  Before  she  seclud- 
ed herself  from  society  in  order  to  study 
education,  she  had  been  the  terror  of  the  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  since,  despising  small 
talk,  she  would  always  insist  on  making  the 
gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance  (as  much  terri- 
fied sometimes  as  their  wives,)  engage  with 
her  in  some  literary  or  political  conversation. 
She  wanted  to  convert  every  drawing-room 
into  an  arena  for  the  mind,  and  all  her  guests 
into  intellectual  gladiators.  She  was  often 
heard  to  interrupt  two  grave  matrons  in  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  an  accouchement,  by 
asking  them  if  they  had  read  a  new  theologi- 
cal tract,  or  a  pamphlet  against  the  minister  ! 
If  they  softly  expatiated  on  the  lady-like  fa- 
tigue of  body  which  they  had  endured,  she 
discoursed  in  choice  terms  on  the  energies  of 
the  mind ;  and  she  never  received  or  paid 
visits  without  convincing  the  company  that 
she  was  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and 
most  disagreeable  of  companions. 

But  Adeline,  on  the  contrary,  studied  mere- 
ly from  the  love  of  study,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  shine  in  conversation ;  nor  dared  she  ven- 
ture to  expatiate  on  subjects  which  she  had 
often  heard  Mrs.  Woodville  say  were  very 
rarely  canvassed,  or  even  alluded  to  by  wo- 
men. She  remained  silent,  therefore,  on  the 
subject  nearest  her  heart,  from  choice  as  well 
as  necessity,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Norberry, 
till  at  length  she  imbibed  the  political  piania 
herself,  and  soon  found  it  impossible  to  conceal 
the  interest  which  she  took  in  the  success  of 
the  infant  republic.  She,  therefore,  one  day 
put  into  the  doctor^s  hands  some  bouts  rimes 
which  she  had  written  on  some  recent  victory 
of  the  American  arms;   exclaiming  with  a 
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smile,  **  I  too,  am  a  politician !"  and  was  re- 
warded by  an  exclamation  of  "  Zounds  !  girl 
— I  protest  you  are  as  clever  as  your  mother  1" 

This  unexpected  declaration  fixed  her  in  the 
path  of  literary  ambition ;  and  though  wisely 
resolved  to  fulfil,  as  usual,  every  feminine 
duty,  Adeline  was  convinced  that  she,  like 
her  mother,  had  a  right  to  be  an  author,  a  poli- 
tician, and  a  philosopher;  while  Dr.  Norber- 
ry's  praises  of  her  daughter  convinced  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  that  almost  unconsciously  she  had 
educated  her  into  a  prodigry,  and  confirmed  her 
in  her  intention  of  exhibiting  herself  and  Ade- 
line to  the  admiring  world  during  the  next 
season  at  Bath ;  for  at  Bath,  she  expected  to 
receive  that  admiration  which  she  had  vainly 
sought  in  London. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Mowbray 
had  carried  his  lovely  bride  to  the  metropolis, 
where  she  expected  to  receive  the  same  ho- 
mage which  had  been  paid  to  her  charms  at 
the  assize-balls  in  her  neighbourhood.  What 
then  roust  have  been  her  disappointment, 
when,  instead  of  hearing  as  she  passed, — 
"  That  is  Miss  Woodville,  the  rich  heiress — 
or  the  great  genius  —  or  the  great  beauty," — 
or,  "That  is  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Mowbray," 
^^he  walked  unknown  and  unobserved  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  and  found  herself  of  as  little 
importance  in  the  wide  world  of  the  metropo- 
lis, as  the  most  humble  of  her  acquaintance 
in  a  country  ball-room.  True,  she  had  beauty, 
but  then  it  was  unset  off  by  fashion ;  nay, 
more,  it  was  eclipsed  by  unfashionable  and 
tasteless  attire ;  and  her  manner,  though  stately 
and  imposing  in  an  assembly  where  she  was 
known,  was  wholly  unlike  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  London  party  appeared  arro- 
gant and  offensive.  Her  remarts,  too,  wise 
as  they  appeared  to  her  and  Mr.  Mowbray,  ex- 
cited little  attention  —  as  the  few  persons  to 
whom  they  were  known  in  the  metropolis 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  her  high  pretensions, 
and  knew  not  that  they  were  discoursing  with 
a  professed  genius,  and  the  oracle  of  a  provin- 
cial circle.  Some  persons,  indeed,  surprised 
at  hearing  from  the  lips  of  eighteen,  observa- 
tions  on  morals,  theology,  and  politics,  listen- 
/^  ed  to  her  with  wonder,  and  even  attention,  but 
turned  away,  observing — 

"  Such  things,  'tis  true,  are  neither  new  nor  rare, 
The  only  wonder  is  how  they  got  there :" 

till  at  length,  disappointed,  mortified,  and  dis- 
gusted, Mrs.  Mowbray  impatiently  returned 
to  Rosevalley,  where,  in  beauty,  in  learning, 
and  in  grandeur,  she  was  unrivalled,  and 
where  she  might  deal  out  her  dogmas,  sure  of 
exciting  respectful  attention,  however  she 
might  fail  ot  calling  forth  a  more  flattering 
tribute  from  her  auditors.  But  in  the  narrow 
field  of  Bath  she  expected  to  shine  forth  with 
greater  eclat  than  in  London,  and  to  obtain 
admiration  more  worthy  of  her  acceptance 
than  any  which  a  country  circle  could  offer. 


To  Bath,  therefore,  she  prepared  to  go ;  and 
the  young  heart  of  Adeline  beat  high  with 
pleasure  at  the  idea  of  mixing  with  the  busy 
world  which  her  fancy  had  oflen  clothed  in 
the  most  winning  attractions. 

But  her  joy,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray's,  was  a 
little  overclouded  at  the  moment  of  their  de- 
parture, by  the  sight  of  Dr.  Norberry's  melan- 
choly countenance.  What  was  to  be,  as  they 
fondly  imagined,  their  gain,  was  his  loss,  and 
with  a  full  heart  he  came  to  bid  them  adieu. 

For  Adeline  he  had  conceived  not  only  af- 
fection, but  esteem  amounting  almost  to  vene- 
ration ;  for  she  appeared  to  him  to  unite  various 
and  opposing  excellencies.  Though  possess- 
ed of  taste  and  talents  for  literature,  she  was 
skilled  in  the  minutest  details  of  housewifery 
and  feminine  occupations;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  bore  her  faculties  so  meekly,  that 
she  never  wounded  the  self-love  of  any  one, 
by  arrogating  to  herself  any  superiority. 

Such  AdeUne  appeared  to  her  excellent  old 
friend ;  and  his  affection  for  her  was,  perhaps, 
increased  by  the  necessity  which  he  was  un- 
der of  concealing  it  at  home.  The  praises  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Adeline  were  odious  to 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Norberry  and  his  daughters 
—  but  especially  the  praises  of  the  latter— as 
the  merit  of  Adeline  was  so  uniform,  that  even 
the  eye  of  envy  could  not  at  that  period  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  her  vulnerable  to  censure ; 
and,  as  the  sound  of  her  name  excited  in  his 
family  a  number  of  bad  passions  and  cone- 
spending  expressions  of  citantenance,  the  doc- 
tor wisely  resolved  to  keep  his  feelings,  with 
regard  to  her,  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom. 

But  he  persisted  in  visiting  at  the  Park 
daily ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
loss,  even  for  a  few  months,  of  the  society  of 
its  inhabitants,  should  by  him  be  anticipated 
as  a  serious  calamity. 

*•  Zounds !"  cried  he,  as  Adeline,  with  an 
exulting  bound,  sprang  after  her  mother  into 
the  carnage,  "  how  gay  and  delighted  you  are ! 
though  my  heart  feels  devilish  queer  and 
heavy." 

"My  dear  friend,"  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
"  ^  must  miss  your  society  wherever  I  go." 
"  I  wish  you  were  going  too,"  said  Adeline ; 
"  I  shall  often  think  of  you."  "  Pshaw,  giri ! 
don't  lie,"  replied  Dr.  Norberry,  swallowing 
a  sigh  as  he  spoke ;  "  you  will  soon  forget  an 
old  fellow  like  me."  "Then  I  conclude  that 
you  will  soon  forget  us."  "  He !  how !  what ! 
think  so  at  your  peril."  "  I  must  think  so,  as 
we  usually  judge  of  others  by  ourselves." 
"Go  to — go.  Miss  mal-a-pert.  Well,  but,, 
drive  on,  coachman  —  this  taking  leave  is 
plaguy  disagreeable,  so  shake  hands  and  be 
off".^' 

They  gave  him  their  hands,  which  he  press- 
ed very  aflfectionately,  and  the  carriage  drove 
on. 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  cried  the  doctor,  wiping 
his  eyes  as  the  carriage  disappeared.   "  "Well ; 
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God  grant,  sweet  innocent,  that  you  may  re- 
turn to  me  as  happy  and  spotless  as  you  now 
are !" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  had  been  married  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  had  accepted  in  Mr.  Mowbray 
the  first  man  who  addressed  her ;  consequently, 
that  passion  for  personal  admiration,  so  na- 
tural to  women,  had  in  her  never  been  grati- 
fied, nor  even  called  forth.  But  seeing  her- 
self, at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  possessed  of 
almost  undiminished  beauty,  she  recollected 
that  her  charms  had  never  received  that  general 
homage  for  which  nature  intended  them ;  and 
she,  who  at  twenty  had  disregarded,  even  to 
a  fault,  the  ornaments  of  dress,  was  now,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  eager  to  indulge  in  the 
extremes  of  decoration,  and  to  share  in  the  de- 
lights of  conquest  and  admiration  with  her 
youthful  and  attractive  daughter. 

Attractive,  lather  than  handsome,  was  the 
epithet  best  suited  to  describe  Adeline  Mow- 
bray. Her  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  not  regularity  of  feature, 
though  the  uncommon  fairness  and  delicacy 
of  her  complexion,  the  lustre  of  her  hazel  eyes, 
her  long  dark  eyelashes,  and  the  profusion  of 
soft  light  hair  which  curled  over  the  ever- 
mantling  colour  of  her  cheek,  gave  her  some 
pretensions  to  what  is  denominated  beauty. 
But  her  own  sex  declared  she  was  plain — and 
perhaps  they  were  right — though  the  other 
protested  against  the  decision — and  probably 
they  were  right  also ;  but  women  criticise  in 
detail,  men  admire  in  the  aggregate.  Women 
reason,  and  men  feel,  when  passing  judgment 
on  female  beauty;  and  when  a  woman  de- 
clares another  to  be  plain,  the  chances  are 
that  she  is  right  in  her  opinion,  as  she  cannot, 
from  her  being  a  woman,  feel  the  charm  of 
that  power  to  please,  that  "something  than 
beauty  dearer,"  which  often  throws  a  veil  over 
the  irregularity  of  features,  and  obtains,  for 
even  a  plain  woman,  from  men  at  least,  the 
appellation  of  pretty. 

Whether  Adeline's  face  were  plain  or  not, 
her  form  could  defy  even  the  severity  of  fe- 
male criticism.  She  was  indeed  tall,  almost 
to  a  masculine  degree;  but  such  were  the 
roundness  and  proportion  of  her  limbs,  such 
the  symmetry  of  her  whole  person,  such  the 
lightness  and  gracefulness  of  her  movements, 
and  so  truly  feminine  were  her  look  and  man- 
ner, that  her  superior  height  was  forgotten  in 
the  superior  loveliness  of  her  figure. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Miss 
Mowbray  was  an  object  of  attention  and  ad- 
miration at  Bath,  as  soon  as  she  appeared,  nor 
that  her  mother  had  her  share  of  flattery  and 
followers.  Indeed,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mrs.  Mowbray  was  a  rich  widow,  and  Adeline 
dependent  upon  her,  the  mother  became,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  much  more  attractive  than 
her  daughter. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  in  such  a 
place  as  Bath,  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Adeline 


could  make,  or  rather  retain  a  general  acquaint- 
ance. Their  opinions  on  most  subjects  were 
so  very  different  from  those  of  the  world,  and 
they  were  so  little  conscious,  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  they  had  lived,  that  this  differ- 
ence existed,  or  was  likely  to  make  them  ene- 
mies, that  not  a  day  elapsed  in  which  they 
did  not  shock  the  prejudices  of  some,  and  ex- 
cite the  contemptuous  pity  of  others ;  and  they 
soon  saw  their  acquaintance  coolly  dropped  by 
those  who,  as  persons  of  family  and  fortune, 
had  on  their  first  arrival  sought  it  with  eager- 
ness. 

But  this  was  not  entirely  owing  to  the  free- 
dom of  their  sentiments  on  politics,  or  on  other 
subjects ;  but,  because  they  associated  with  a 
well-known  but  obnoxious  author;  a  man  whose 
speculations  had  delighted  the  inauiring  but 
ignorant  lover  of  novelty,  terrified  the  timid 
idolater  of  ancient  usages,  and  excited  the  re- 
gret of  the  cool  and  rational  observer ;  regret, 
that  eloquence  so  overwhelming,  powers  of 
reasoning  so  acute,  activity  of  research  so 
praiseworthy,  and  a  love  of  investigation  so 
ardent,  should  be  thrown  away  on  the  discus- 
sion of  moral  and  political  subjects,  incapable 
of  teaching  the  world  to  build  up  again  with 
more  beauty  and  propriety,  a  fabric  which  they 
were,  perhaps,  calculated  to  pull  down:  in 
short,  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Adeline  associated 
with  Glenmurray,  that  author  over  whose 
works  they  had  long  delighted  to  meditate, 
and  who  had  completely  led  their  imaginations 
captive,  before  the  fascination  of  his  counte- 
nance and  manners  had  come  in  aid  of  his  elo- 
quence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Frederick  Glenmurray  was  a  man  of  fa- 
mily, and  of  a  small  independent  estate,  which, 
in  case  he  died  without  children,  was  to  go  to 
the  next  male  heir ;  and  to  that  heir  it  was  cer- 
tain it  would  go,  as  Glenmurray  on  principle 
was  an  enemy  to  marriage,  and  consequently 
not  likely  to  have  a  child  bom  in  wedlock. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  Glen- 
murray, that  with  the  ardour  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  mind,  he  had  given  his  eccen- 
tric opinions  to  the  world  as  soon  as  they  were 
conceived  and  arranged ;  as  he,  by  so  doing, 
prejudiced  the  world  against  him  in  so  uncon- 

auerable  a  degree,  that  to  him  almost  every 
oor  and  every  heart  was  shut ;  and  he,  by 
that  means,  excluded  from  ever^  chance  of 
having  the  errors  of  his  imagination  corrected 
by  the  arguments  of  the  experienced  and  en- 
lightened— and  corrected,  no  doubt,  they  would 
have  been,  for  he  had  a  mild  and  candid  spirit, 
and  a  mind  open  to  conviction. 

"  I  consider  myself,"  he  used  to  say,  "  as  a 
sceptic,  not  as  a  man  really  certain  of  the 
truth  of  any  thing  wbieh  he  advances.  I  doubt 
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of  all  things,  because  I  look  upon  doubt  as  the 
road  to  truth,  and  do  but  convince  me  what  is 
the  truth,  and  at  whatever  risk,  whatever  sac- 
rifice, I  am  ready  to  embrace  it." 

But,  alas !  neither  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life,  nor  even  his  active  virtue,  assisted  by  the 
most  courteous  manners,  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  his  works ;  or,  rather,  it  was  supposed  im- 
possible that  his  life  could  be  blameless  and 
nis  seeming  virtues  sincere;  and  unheard,  un- 
known, this  unfortunate  younj^  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  those  circles  which  his  talents 
would  have  adorned,  and  forced  to  lead  a  life 
of  solitude,  or  associate  with  persons  unlike  to 
him  in  most  things,  except  in  a  passion  for 
the  bold  in  theory,  and  the  almost  impossible 
in  practice. 

Of  this  description  of  persons  he  soon  be- 
came the  oracle — the  head  of  a  sect,  as  it 
were ;  and  those  tenets  which  at  first  he  em- 
braced, and  put  forth  more  for  amusement  than 
from  conviction,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  suffer 
on  their  account,  became  as  dear  to  him  as  the 
cross  to  the  Christian  martyr;  and  deeming 
persecution  as  a  test  of  truth,  he  considered  the 
opposition  made  to  him  and  his  doctrines,  not 
as  the  result  of  dispassionate  reason  striving 
to  correct  absurdity,  but  as  selfishness  and 
fear  endeavourinor  to  put  out  the  light  which 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  foundation  on 
which  were  built  their  claims  to  exclusive  re- 
spect. 

When  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Adeline  first  ar- 
rived at  Bath,  the  latter  had  attnicted  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  Colonel  Mordaunt, 
an  Irishman  of  fortune,  and  an  officer  in  the 
guards ;  and  Adeline  had  not  been  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  a  very  fine  person  and  engag- 
ing manners,  united  to  powers  of  conversation 
which  displayed  an  excellent  understanding, 
improved  by  education  and  reading.  But 
Colonel  Mordaunt  was  not  a  marrying  man, 
as  it  is  called ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  Adeline  g^rowing  too 
powerful  for  his  freedom,  and  to  observe  that 
his  attentions  were  far  from  unpleasing  to  her 
— too  honourable  to  excite  an  attachment  in 
her  which  he  was  resolved  to  combat  in  him- 
self, he  resolved  to  fly  from  the  danger,  which 
he  knew  he  could  not  face  and  overcome ;  and 
after  a  formal  but  embarrassed  adieu  to  Mrs. 
Mowbray  and  Adeline,  he  suddenly  lefl  Bath. 

This  unexpected  departure  both  surprised 
and  grieved  Adeline,  but  as  her  feelings  of 
delicacy  were  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  sigh 
for  a  man,  who  evidently  had  no  thoughts  of 
sighing  for  her,  sh^  dismissed  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt from  her  remembrance,  and  tried  to  find 
as  much  interest  still  in  the  ball-rooms,  and 
the  promenades,  as  his  presence  had  given 
them;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  found  in 
them  an  attraction  and  an  interest  stronger 
than  any  which  she  had  yet  felt. 

It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  Adeline 


had  often  wished  to  know  personally  an  au- 
thor whose  writings  delighted  her  as  much  as 
Glenmurray's  had  done,  and  that  her  fancy 
had  oflen  pourtrayed  him;  but  though  it  had 
clothed  him  in  a  form  at  once  pleasing  and 
respectable — still,  from  an  idea  of  his  superior 
wisdom,  she  had  imagined  him  past  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  and  not  likely  to  excite  warmer 
feelings  than  those  of  esteem  and  veneration ; 
and  such  continued  to  be  Adeline's  idea  of 
Glenmurray,  when  he  arrived  at  Bath,  having 
been  sent  thither  by  his  physicians  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

Glenmurray,  though  a  sense  of  his  unpopu- 
larity had  long  banished  him  from  scenes  of 
public  resort  in  general,  was  so  pleased  with 
the  novelties  of  Bath,  that  though  he  walked 
wholly  unnoticed,  except  by  the  lovers  of 
genius  in  whatsoever  shape  it  shows  itself, 
he  frequented  daily  the  pump-room,  and  the 
promenades ;  and  Adeline  had  long  admired 
ths  countenance  and  dignified  person  of  this 
young  and  interesting  invalid,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  bein^  the  man  of 
all  others  whom  she  the  most  wished  to  see. 

Nor  had  Glenmurray  been  slow  to  admire 
Adeline ;  and  so  strong,  so  irresistible  was  the 
feeling  of  admiration  which  she  had  excited 
in  him,  that  as  soon  as  she  appeared,  all  other 
objects  vanished  from  his  sight;  and  as  wo- 
men are  generally  quick-sighted  to  the  effect 
of  their  charms,  Adeline  never  beheld  the 
stranger  without  a  suflfusion  of  pleasurable 
confusion  on  her  cheek. 

One  morning  at  the  pump-room,  when  Glen- 
murray, unconscious  that  Adeline  was  near, 
was  reading  the  newspaper  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  Adeline,  for  the  first  time,  was  look- 
ing at  him  unobserved,  she  heard  the  name  of 
Glenmunay  pronounced,  and  turned  her  head 
towards  the  person  who  spoke,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Glenmurray  himself;  and  when  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  turning  round  and  looking  at  the 
invalid,  said  to  a  gentleman  next  her,  ^*  Did 
you  say,  sir,  that  that  tall,  pale,  dark,  interest- 
ing-looking young  man  is  Mr.  Glenmurray, 
the  celebrated  author  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with 
a  sneer ;  **  that  is  Mr.  Glenmurray,  the  cele- 
brated author." 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him !" 
cried  Mrs  Mowbray. 

"  It  will  be  no  difficult  matter,"  replied  her 
informant;  **the  gentleman  is  always  quite 
as  much  at  leisure  as  you  see  him  now ;  for 
all  persons  have  not  the  same  taste  as  Mrs. 
Mowbray." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  and  departed,  leaving 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  great 
author  was  new,  so  lost  in  contemplating  Glen- 
murray, that  the  sarcasm  with  which  he  spoke 
entirely  escaped  her  observation. 

Nor  was  Adeline  less  abstracted ;  she  too 
was  contemplating  Glenmurray,  and  with 
mixed  but  delightful  feelings. 
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**  So,  then,  he  is  young  and  handsome  too !" 
said  she  mentally ;  ^^  it  is  a  pity  he  looks  so 
tV/,'*  added  she,  sighine;  but  the  sigh  was 
caused  rather  by  his  looking  so  wdl — though 
Adeline  was  not  conscious  of  it. 

By  this  time  Glenmurray  had  observed  who 
were  his  neighbours,  and  the  newspaper  was 
immediately  laid  down. 

'*Is  there  any  news  to-day  V  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray  to  Glenmurray,  resolved  to  make  a 
bold  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
Glenmurray,  with  a  bow,  and  a  blush  of  min- 
gled surprise  and  pleasure,  replied  that  there 
was  a  great  deal — and  immediately  presented 
to  her  the  paper  which  he  had  relinquished, 
setting  chairs  at  the  same  time  for  her  and 
Adeline. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  however,  only  slightly 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  paper ;  her  desire  was 
to  talk  to  Glenmurray ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  point,  and  prejudice  him  in  her  fa- 
vour, she  told  him  how  much  she  rejoiced* in 
seeing  an  author  whose  works  were  the  de- 
light and  instruction  of  her  life.  "Speak, 
Adeline,"  cried  she ;  turning  to  her  blushing 
daughter ;  "  do  we  not  almost  daily  read  and 
daily  admire  Mr.  Glenmnrray's  writings  1" 
— "Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Adeline,  unable 
to  articulate  more,  awed  no  doubt  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  superior  a  being ;  while  Glenmur- 
ray, more  proud  of  being  an  author  than  ever, 
said  internally,  "  Is  it  possible  that  that  sweet 
creature  should  have  read  and  admired  my 
works  1" 

But  in  vain,  encouraged  by  the  smiles  and 
even  by  the  blushes  of  Adeline,  did  he  endea- 
vour to  engrasre  her  in  conversation.  Adeline 
was  unusually  silent,  unusually  bashful.  But 
Mrs.  Mowbray  made  ample  amends  for  her 
deficiency ;  and  Mr.  Glenmurray,  flattered  and 
amused,  would  have  continued  to  converse 
with  her  and  look  at  Adeline,  had  he  not  ob- 
served the  impertinent  sneers  and  rude  laugh- 
ter to  which  conversing  so  familiarly  with  him 
exposed  Mrs.  Mowbray.  As  soon  as  he  ob- 
served this,  he  arose  to  depart;  for  Glenmur-* 
ray  was. according  to  Rochefoucault's  maxim, 
so  exquisitely  selfish,  that  he  always  consid- 
ered the  welfare  of  others  before  his  own,  and 
heroically  sacrificing  his  own  gratification  to 
save  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Adeline  from  further 
censure,  he  bowed  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  sigrhed  as  he  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  Adeline,  and,  lamenting  his 
being  forced  to  quit  them  so  soon,  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  lefl  the  room. 

"What  an  elegant  bow  he  makes!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mowbray.  Adeline  had  observed 
nothing  but  the  sigh ;  and  on  that  she  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  comment. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mowbray,  having  learn- 
ed Glenmurray 's  address,  sent  him  a  card  for 
a  party  at  her  lodgings.  Nothing  but  Glen- 
mnrray's delisfht  could  exceed  his  astonish- 
ment at  this  invitation.   He  had  observed  Mrs. 


Mowbray  and  Adeline,  even  before  Adeline 
had  observed  him ;  and,  as  he  ^zed  upon  the 
fascinating  Adeline,  he  had  sighed  to  think 
that  she  too  would  be  taught  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous and  disreputable  acquaintance  of  Glen- 
murray. To  him,  therefore,  this  mark  of  at- 
tention was  a  source  both  of  consolation  and 
joy.  But,  being  well  convinced  that  it  was 
owing  to  her  ignorance  of  the  usual  customs 
and  opinions  of  those  with  whom  she  associ- 
ated, he  was  too  generous  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, as  he  knew  that  his  presence  at  a  rout 
at  Bath  would  cause  general  dismay,  and  ex- 

f»ose  the  mistress  to  disagreeable  remarks  at 
east ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
amends  for  his  self-denial,  by  asking  leave  to 
wait  on  them  when  they  were  alone. 


CHAPTER   V. 

A  DAT  or  two  after,  as  Adeline  was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  young  lady,  Glenmurray  passed 
them,  and  to  his  respectful  bow  she  returned 
a  most  cordial  salutation.  "Gracious  me! 
my  dear,"  said  her  companion,  '*  do  you  know 
who  that  man  ist" 

"  Certainly  ;  it  is  Mr.  Glenmurray." 

"  My  good  gracious !  and  do  yoy  speak  to 
him  1" 

"  Yes ;  why  should  I  not  1" 

"Dear  me!  Why,  I  am  sure!  Why  — 
don't  you  know  w^hat  he  is  1" 

"  Yes ;  a  celebrated  writer,  and  a  man  of 
genius." 

"  Oh,  that  may  be,  Miss  Mowbray ;  but 
they  say  one  should  not  notice  him,  because 
he  IS " 

"  He  is  what  V  said  Adeline  eagerly. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know  what;  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  French  spy,  or  a  Jesuit." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Adeline  laughing.  "  But 
I  am  used  to  have  better  evidence  against  a 
person  than  a  they  »ay,  before  I  neglect  an 
acknowledged  acauaintance ;  therefore,  with 
your  leave,  I  shall  turn  back  and  talk  a  little 
to  poor  Mr.  Glenmurray." 

It  so  happened  that  poor  Mr,  Glenmurray 
heard  every  word  of  this  conversation ;  for  he 
had  turned  round  and  followed  Adeline  and 
her  fair  companion,  to  present  to  the  former 
the  glove  which  she  had  dropped  ;  and  as 
they  were  prevented  from  proceeding,  by  the 
crowd  on  the  parade,  which  was  assembled  to 
see  some  unusual  sight,  he,  being  immediately 
behind  them,  could  distinguish  all  that  passed ; 
so  that  Adeline  turned  round  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  before  the  blush  of  grateful  admiration 
for  her  kindness  had  lefl  his  cheek. 

"  Then  she  seeks  me  because  I  am  shunned 
by  others!"  said  Glenmurray  to  himself.  In 
a  moment  the  world  to  him  seemed  to  contain 
only  two  beings,  Adeline  Mowbray  and  Frede- 
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rick  Glenmurray  ;  and  that  Adeline,  starting 
and  blushing  with  joyful  surprise,  at  seeing 
him.  so  near  her,  was  then  coming  in  search 
of  him ! — of  him,  the  neglected  Glenmurray  ! 
Scarcely  could  he  refrain  catching  the  lovely 
and  ungloved  hand  next  him  to  his  heart ;  but 
he  contented  himself  wjth  keeping  the  glove 
that  he  was  before  so  ea^er  to  restore,  and  in 
a  moment  it  was  lodged  in  his  bosom. 

Nor  could, "  I  can't  think  what  I  have  done 
with  Ay  glove,"  which  every  now  and  then 
escaped  Adeline,  prevail  on  him  to  own  that 
he  had  found  it.  At  last,  indeed,  it  becajne 
unnecessary  ;  for  Adeline,  as  she  glanced  her 
eye  towards  Glenmurray,  discovered  it  in  the 
hiding-place ;  but,  as  delicacy  forbade  her  to 
declare  the  discovery  which  she  had  made,  he 
was  suffered  to  retain  his  prize;  though  a 
deep  and  sudden  blush  which  overspread  his 
cheek,  and  a  sudden  pause  which  she  made  in 
her  conversation,  convinced  Glenmurray  that 
she  had  detected  his  secret.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  sorry — nor  Adeline ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Adeline  was,  for  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing, more  lost  in  reverie  than  ever  her  mother 
had  been;<  and  that,  from  that  day,  every  one, 
but  Adeline  and  Glenmurray,  saw  that  they 
were  mutually  enamoured. 

Glenmurray  was  the  first  of  the  two  lovers 
to  perceive  that  they  were  so;  and  he  made 
the  discovery  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
pleasure.  For  what  could  be  the  result  of 
such  an  attachment!  He  was  firmly  resolved 
never  to  marry  ;  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
Adeline,  though  she  had  often  expressed  to 
him  her  approbation  of  his  writings  and 
opinions,  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  love,  and  become  his  mistress.  But 
a  circumstance  took  place  which  completely 
removed  his  doubts  on  this  subject. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Mowbrays  at  Bath,  and  in  that 
time  almost  all  their  acquaintances  had  left 
them  one  by  one ;  but  neither  Mrs.  Mowbray 
nor  Adeline  had  paid  much  attention  to  this 
circumstance.  Mrs.  Mowbray's  habits  of  ab- 
straction, as  usual,  made  her  regardless  of 
common  occurrences ;  and  to  these  were  added 
the  more  delightful  reveries  occasioned  by  the 
attentions  of  a  very  handsome  and  insinuating 
man,  and  the  influence  of  a  growing  passion. 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
married  from  duty,  not  inclination;  and  to  the 
passion  of  love  she  had  remained  a  total 
stranger,  till  she  became  acquainted  at  Bath 
with  Sir  Patrick  O'Carrol.  Yes;  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray was  in  love  for  the  first  time  when  she 
was  approaching  her  fortieth  year!  and  a 
woman  is  never  so  likely  to  be  the  fool  of 
love,  as  when  it  assails  her  late  in  life,  espe- 
cially if  a  lover  be  as  great  a  novelty  to  her, 
as  the  passion  itself.  Though  not,  alas! 
restored  to  a  second  youth,  the  tender  victim 
certainly  enjoys  a  second  childhood,  and  exhi- 
bits but  too  openly  all  the  little  tricks  and 
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minauderies  of  a  love-sick  girl,  without  the 
youthful  appearance  that  in  a  degree  excuses 
them.  This  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray ;  and  while,  regardless  of  her  daughter's 
interest  and  happiness,  she  was  lost  in  the 
pleasing  hopes  of  marrying  the  agreeable 
baronet,  no  wonder  the  cold  neglect  of  her 
Bath  associates  was  not  seen  by  her. 

Adeline,  engrossed  also  by  the  pleasing  re- 
veries of  a  first  love,  was  as  unconscious  of  it 
as  herself.  Indeed  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
love  and  Glenmurray ;  else,  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  see,  that  while  Sir  Patrick's  at- 
tentions and  flatteries  were  addressed  to  her 
mother,  his  ardent  looks  and  passionate  sighs 
were  all  directed  to  herself. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Carrol  was  a  young  Irishman^ 
of  an  old  family  but  an  encumbered  estate ; 
and  it  was  his  wish  to  set  his  estate  free  by 
marrying  a  rich  wife,  and  one  as  little  disa- 
greeable as  possible.  With  this  view  he  came 
to  Bath ;  and  in  Mrs;  Mowbray  he  not  only 
beheld  a  woman  of  large  independent  fortune, 
but  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and 
young  enough  to  be  attractive.  Still,  though 
much  pleased  with  the  wealth  and  appearance 
of  the  mother,  he  soon  became  enamoured  of 
the  daughter's  person ;  and  had  he  not  gone 
so  far  in  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Mowbray  as  to 
make  it  impossible  she  should  willingly  trans- 
fer him  to  Adeline,  and  give  her  a  fortune  at 
all  adequate  to  his  wants,  he  would  have  en- 
deavoured honourably  to  gain  her  affections, 
and  entered  the  lists  against  the  favoured 
Glenmurray. 

But,  as  he  wanted  the  mother's  wealth,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  advantage  with  her» 
and  trust  to  some  future  chance  for  giving  him 
possession  of  the  daughter's  person.  In  his 
dealings  with  men.  Sir  Patrick  was  a  man  of 
honour;  in  hjs  dealings  with  women,  com- 
pletely the  reverse ;  he  considered  them  as  a 
race  of  subordinate  beings,  formed  for  the  ser- 
vice and  amusement  of  men ;  and  that  if,  like 
horses,  they  were  well  lodged,  fed,  and  kept 
clean,  they  had  no  right  to  complain. 

Constantly,  therefore,  did  he  besiege  Mrs. 
Mowbray  with  his  conversation,  and  Adeline 
with  his  eyes;  and  the  very  libertine  gaze 
with  which  he  often  beheld  her,  gave  a  pang 
to  Glenmurray  which  was  but  too  soon  pain- 
fully increased. 

Sir  Patrick  was  the  only  man  of  fashion 
who  did  not  object  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  Glenmurray  ; 
but  he  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  going 
thither,  and  continued  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's thouorh  Glenmurray  was  generally  there, 
and  sometimes  he  and  the  latter  gentleman 
were  the  whole  of  their  company. 

One  evening  they  and  two  ladies  were  drink- 
ing tea  at  Mrs.  Mowbray's  lodgings,  when 
Mrs.  Mowbray  was  unusually  silent  and  Ade- 
line unusually  talkative.  Adeline  scarcely 
ever  spoke  in  her  mother's  presence,  from  de- 
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ference  to  her  abilities ;  and  whatever  might 
be  Mrs.  Mowbray^s  defects  in  other  respects, 
her  conversational  talents,  and  her  uncomroon 
command  of  words,  were  indisputable.  But 
this  evening,  as  I  before  observed,  Adeline, 
owing  to  her  mother^s  tender  abstractions,  wad 
obliged  to  exert  herself  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests. 

It  so  happened,  also,  that  something  was 
said  by  one  of  the  party  which  led  to  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  and  Adeline  was  resolved  not 
to  let  so  good  an  opportunity  pass  of  proving 
to  Glenmurray  how  sincerely  she  approved 
his  doctrine  on  that  subject.  Immediately, 
with  an  unreserve  which  nothing  but  her  ig- 
norance of  the  world,  and  the  strange  educa- 
tion which  she  had  received,  could  at  all  ex- 
cuse, she  began  to  declaim  against  marriage, 
as  an  institution  at  once  absurd,  unjust,  and 
immoral,  and  to  declare  that  she  would  never 
submit  to  80  contemptible  a  form,  or  profane 
the  sacred  ties  of  love  by  so  odious  and  unne- 
cessary a  ceremony. 

This  extraordinary  speech,  though  worded 
elegantly  and  delivered  gracefully,  was  not 
received  by  any  of  her  hearers,  except  Sir  Pa- 
trick, with  any  thing  like  admiration.  The 
baronet,  indeed,  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried, 
**  Bravo !  a  fine  spirited  girl,  upon  my  soul !" 
in  a  manner  so  loud,  and  so  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  Adeline,  that,  like  the  orator  of 
old,  she  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  What  fool- 
ish thing  can  I  have  said,  that  has  drawn  forth 
this  applause  V 

But  Mrs.  Mowbray,  though  she  could  not 
help  admiring  the  eloquence  of  her  daughter 
—eloquence  which  she  attributed  to  her  exam- 
ple— ^was  shocked  at  hearing  Adeline  declare 
that  her  practice  should  be  consonant  to  her 
theory;  while  Glenmurray,  though  Adeline 
had  only  expressed  his  sentiments,  and  his 
reason  approved  what  she  had  uttered,  felt  his 
delicacy  and  his  feelings  wounded  by  so  open 
and  decided  an  avowal  of  her  opinions,  and 
intended  conduct  in  consequence  of  them; 
and  he  was  still  more  hurt  when  he  saw  how 
much  it  delighted  Sir  Patrick,  and  offended 
the  rest  of  the  company ;  who,  af\er  a  silence, 
the  result  of  surprise  and  disgust,  suddenly 
rose,  and  coldly  wishing  Mrs.  Mowbray  good 
night,  left  the  house. 

By  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  cause  of  this  abrupt 
departure  was  unsuspected  ;  but  Adeline,  who 
had  more  observation,  was  convinced  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  it;  and  si^hing  deeply  at 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  she  sought  to  con- 
sole herself  by  looking  at  Glenmurray,  ex- 
pectinsT  to  find  in  his  eyes  an  expressi^^n  of 
delight  and  approbation.  To  her  great  disap- 
pointment, however,  his  countenance  was  sad  ; 
while  Sir  Patrick,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  ex- 
pression of  impudent  triumph  in  his  look, 
which  made  her  turn  blushing  from  his  ardent 
gaze,  and  indi<Tnantly  follow  her  mother,  who 
was  then  leaving  the  room. 


As  she  passed  him.  Sir  Patrick  caught  her 
hand  rapturously  to  his  lips,  (an  action  which 
made  Glenmurray  start  from  his  chair,)  and 
exclaimed,  *'  upon  my  soul,  you  are  the  only 
honest  little  woman  I  ever  knew  !  I  always 
was  sure  that  what  you  just  now  said  was  the 
opinion  of  all  your  sex,  though  they  were 
so  confoundedly  coy  they  would  not  own 
it." 

"Own  what,  Sirl"  asked  the  astonished 
Adeline. 

*'  That  they  thought  marriage  a  cursed  bore, 
and  preferred  leading  the  life  of  honour,  to  be 
sure." 

"The  life  of  honour!  What  is  thati"  de- 
manded Adeline,  while  Glenmurray  paced  the 
room  in  agitation. 

"  The  life,  my  dear  girl,  which  you  mean  to 
lead ;  love  and  liberty  with  the  man  of  your 
heart," 

"  Sir  Patrick,"  cried  Glenmurray  impatient- 
ly, **  this  conversation  is " 

"  Prodigiously  amusing  to  me,"  returned 
the  baronet,  "  especially  as  I  never  could  hold 
it  to  a  modest  woman  before." 

"Nor  shall  you  now,  Sir,"  fiercely  inter- 
rupted Glenmurray. 

"  Shall  not.  Sir  ?"  vociferated  Sir  Patrick. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  less  violent,"  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  and  astonished  Adeline. 
"  I  can't  think  what  could  offend  you,  Mr. 
Glenmurray,  in  Sir  Patrick's  original  observa- 
tion; the  life  of  honour  appears  to  me  a  veiy 
excellent  name  for  the  pure  and  honourable 
union  which  it  is  my  wisn  to  form ;  and " 

"There;  I  told  you  so;"  triumphantly  in- 
terrupted Sir  Patrick ;  "  and  1  never  was  bet- 
ter pleased  in  my  life: — sweet  creature!  at 
once  so  lovely,  so  wise,  and  so  liberal !" 

"  Sir,"  cried  Glenmurray,  "  this  is  a  mis- 
take; your  life  of  honour  and  Miss  Mowbray's 
are  as  different  as  possible;  you  are  talking 
of  what  you  are  grossly  ignorant  of." 

"Ignorant!  I  ignorant!  Look  you,  Mr. 
Glenmurray,  do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  I 
know  not  what  the  life  of  honour  is,  when  I 
have  led  it  so  many  times  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent women  1'* 

"How,  Sir!"  replied  Adeline;  "many 
times  1  and  with  many  different  women  1  My 
life  of  honour  can  be  led  with  one  only." 

"  Well,  my  dear  soul,  I  only  led  it  with  one 
at  a  lime." 

"O  Sir!  you  are  indeed  ignorant  of  my 
meaning,"  she  rejoined ;  "  it  is  the  individual- 
ity of  an  attachment  that  constitutes  its  chas- 
tity ;  and " 

"  Ba-ba-bu,  my  lovely  girl !  what  has  chas- 
tity to  do  in  the  business  1" 

"Indeed,  Sir  Patrick,"  meekly  returned 
Adeline,  "I " 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  angrily  interrupted  Glen- 
murray, "I  beg,  I  conjure  you  to  drop  this 
conversation;  your  innocence  is  no  match 
for " 
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"For  what,  Sir V  furiously  demanded  Sir 
Patrick. 

^  "Your  licentiousness,*'  replied  Glenmur- 
ray. 

"Sir,  I  wear  a  sword,"  cried  the  baronet. 

"  And  I  a  cane,"  said  Glenmurray  calmly, 
"**  either  to  defend  myself  or  chastise  inso- 
lence." 

"  Mr.  Glenmurray !  Sir  Patrick !"  exclaim- 
ed the  agitated  Adeline ;  "  for  my  sake,  for 
pity's  sake,  desist." 

"  For  the  present  I  will,  madam,"  faltered 
out  Sir  Patrick ;  "but  I  know  Mr.  Gienmur- 
ray's  address,  and  he  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Hear  from  you !  Why,  you  do  not  mean 
to  challenge  himi  you  can't  suppose  Mr. 
Glenmurray  would  do  so  absurd  a  thing  as 
fight  a  duell  Sir,  he  has  written  a  volume  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  the  custom.  No,  no, 
thank  God!  you  threaten  his  life  in  vain," 
she  added,  giving  her  hand  to  Glenmurray; 
who,  in  the  tenderness  of  the  action  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  forgot  the  displeasure  which 
her  inadvertency  had  caused,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  secretly  renewed  his  vows  of 
unalterable  attachment. 

"Very  well,  madam,"  exclaimed  Sir  Pa- 
trick in  a  tone  of  pique;  "then,  so  as  Mr. 
Glenmurray 's  life  is  safe,  you  care  not  what 
becomes  of  mine !" 

"Sir,"  replied  Adeline,  "  the  safety  of  a  fel- 
low-creature is  always  of  importance  in  my 
eyes." 

"  Then  you  care  for  me  as  a  fellow-creature 
only,"  retorted  Sir  Patrick,  "  not  as  Sir  Pa- 
trick O'Carrol  V  Mighty  fine,  truly,  you  dear 
ungrateful — "  seizing  her  hand ;  which  he  re- 
linquished, as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  speech, 
on  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

Soon  after  Adeline  left  the  room,  and  Glen- 
murray bowed  and  retired ;  while  Sir  Patrick, 
having  first  repeated  his  vows  of  admiration 
to  the  mother,  returned  home  to  muse  on  the 
charms  of  the  daughter,  and  the  necessity  of 
challenging  the  moral  Glenmurray. 

Sir  Patrick  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  had 
i  fought  several  duels ;  but  as  his  life  at  this 
'  time  had  a  great  many  charms  for  him,  he  re- 
solved to  defer  at  least  putting  himself  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it;  and  afVer  having 
slept  late  in  the  morning,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  sleep  in  the  night,  occasioned  by  his 
various  cogitations,  he  rose,  resolved  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray's,  and,  if  he  had  an  opportu- 
i  nity,  indulge  himself  in  some  practical  com- 
{ ments  on  the  singular  declaration  made  the 
,  evening  before  by  her  lovely  daughter. 
I      Glenmurray,  meanwhile,  had   passed    the 
night  in  equal  watchfulness  and  greater  agita- 
tion.   To  fight  a  duel,  would  be,  as  Adeline 
observed,  contrary  to  his  principles;  and  to 
decline  one,  irritated  as  he  was  against  Sir  Pa- 
trick, was  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

To  no  purpose  did  he  peruse  and  re-peruse 
nearly  th«  whole  of  his  own  book  against 


duelling;  he  had  few  reli^ous  restraints  to 
make  him  resolve  on  declining  a  challenge, 
and  he  felt  moral  ones  of  little  avail ;  but  in 
vain  did  he  sit  at  home  till  the  morning  was 
far  advanced,  expecting  a  messenger  from  Sir 
Patrick;  no  messenger  came;  he  therefore 
left  word  with  his  servant,  that  if  wanted,  he 
might  be  found  at  Mrs.  Mowbray's,  and  went 
thither,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  Adeline ;  resolving  to  hint  to 
her,  as  delicately  as  he  could,  that  the  opinions 
which  she  had  expressed  were  better  confined, 
in  the  present  dark  state  of  the  public  mind, 
to  a  select  and  discriminating  circle. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Sir  Patrick  had  reached  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
some  time  before  him,  and  had,  to  bis  great 
satisfaction,  found  Adeline  alone;  nor  did  it 
escape  his  penetration  that  her  cheeks  glowed, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

But  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, had  he  known  that  Adeline  was 
pleased  to  see  him  merely  because  she  con- 
sidered his  appearance  as  a  proof  of  Glen mur- 
ray's  safety  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  having  writ- 
ten against  duelling,  and  of  her  confidence  in 
his  firmness  and  consistency,  she  was  not 
quite  convinced  that  the  reasoning  philosopher 
would  triumph  over  tlie  feeling  man. 

"  You  are  welcome.  Sir  Patrick !"  cried 
Adeline  as  he  entered,  with  a  most  winning 
smile ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — pray  sit 
down." 

The  baronet,  who,  audacious  as  his  hopes 
and  intentions  were,  had  not  expected  so  kind 
a  reception,  was  quite  thrown  on  his  guard  by 
it;  and,  catching  her  suddenly  in  his  arms, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  still  kinder  welcome. 
Adeline  as  suddenly  disengaged  herself  from 
him,  and,  with  the  dignity  of  offended  modes- 
ty, desired  him  to  quit  the  room,  as  afler  such 
an  insolent  attempt,  she  could  not  think  her- 
self justified  in  suffering  him  to  remain  with 
her. 

But  her  anger  was  soon  changed  into  pity, 
when  she  saw  Sir  Patrick  lay  down  his  hat, 
seat  himself,  and  burst  into  a  long,  deliberate 
laugh. 

"  He  is  certainly  mad !"  she  exclaimed  ; 
and  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  she 
began  to  contemplate  him  with  a  degree  of 
fearful  interest. 

"  Upon  my  soul !  now,"  cried  the  baronet, 
when  his  laugh  was  over,  "  you  do  not  sup- 
pose, my  dear  creature,  that  you  and  I  do  not 
understand  one  another!  Telling  a  young 
fellow  to  leave  the  house  on  such  occasions, 
means,  in  the  pretty  no-meaning  of  your  sex, 
'  Stay  and  offend  again,'  to  be  sure." 
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,  **  He  U  certainly  mad  !'*  said  Adeline,  more 
confirmed  than  before  in  her  idea  of  his  in- 
sanity, and  immediately  endeavoured  to  reach 
the  door ;  but  in  so  doing  she  approached  Sir 
Patrick,  who,  rather  roughly  seizing  her  trem- 
bling hand,  desired  her  to  sit  down  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  to  her.  Adeline,  thinking 
it  not  right  to  irritate  him,  instantly  obeyed. 

"  Now  then,  to  open  my  mind  to  you, '  said 
the  baronet,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  hers ; 
"  From  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I 
felt  that  we  were  made  for  one  another; 
though,  being  bothered  by  my  debts,  I  made 
up  to  the  old  duchess,  and  she  nibbled  the  bait 
directly^ieeming  my  clean  inches  (six  feet 
one  without  shoes,)  well  worthy  of  her  dirty 
acres." 

"How  dreadfully  incoherent  he  is !"  thought 
Adeline,  not  suspecting  for  a  moment,  that  by 
the  old  duchess,  he  meant  her  still  blooming 
mother. 

"But,  my  lovely  love!"  continued  Sir 
Patrick,  most  ardently  pressing  her  hand, 
"  so  much  have  your  sweet  person,  and  your 
frank  and  liberal  way  of  thmking,  charmed 
me,  that  I  here  freely  offer  myself  to  you,  and 
we  will  begin  the  life  of  honour  together  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

Still,  Adeline,  who  was  unconscious  how 
much  her  avowed  opinions  had  exposed  her  to 
insult,  continued  to  believe  Sir  Patrick  insane ; 
a  belief  which  the  wildness  of  his  eyes  con- 
firmed, "1  really  know  not — you  surprise 
me.  Sir  Patrick— I- — " 

"  Surprise  you,  my  dear  soul !  how  could 
you  expect  any  thing  else  from  a  man  of  my 
spirit,  after  your  honest  declaration  last  night  1 
All  I  feared  was,  that  Glenmurray  should 
get  the  start  of  me." 

Adeline,  though  alarmed,  bewildered,  and 
<ionfounded,  had  still  recollection  enough  to 
know,  that  whether  sane  or  insane,  the  words 
and  looks  of  Sir  Patrick  were  full  of  increas- 
ing insult.  "  1  believe,  I  think  I  had  better 
retire,"  faltered  out  Adeline. 

"Retire! — Ay,  by  all  means,"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  rudely  seizing  her. 

This  outrage  restored  Adeline  to  her  usual 
spirit  and  self-possession ;  and  bestowing  on 
him  the  epithet  of"  mean-soul'd  ruffian  !"  she 
had  almost  freed  herself  from  his  grasp,  when 
a  quick  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
door  was  thrown  open  by  Glenmurray.  In  a 
moment,  Adeline,  bursting  into  tears,  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  as  if  in  search  of  pro- 
tection. 

Glenmurray  required  no  explanation  of  the 
scene  before  him  ;  the  appearnnce  of  the  actors 
in  it  was  explanation  suificient;  and  while 
with  one  arm  he  fondly  held  Adeline  to  his 
bosom,  he  raised  the  other  in  a  threatening  at- 
titude aorainst  Sir  Patrick,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  it,  "  Base,  unmanly  villain  !" 

"  Villain !"  echoed  Sir  Patrick—"  but  it  is 
very  well— very  well  for  the  present— Good 


morning  to  you,  Sir !"  So  saying,  he  hastily 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Glenmurray,  for 
the  first  time,  declared  to  Adeline  the  ardent 
passion  with  which  she  had  inspired  him; 
and  she  with  equal  frankness,  confessed  that 
her  heart  was  irrevocably  his. 

From  this  interesting  tdte-i-t^te  Adeline 
was  summoned  to  attend  a  person  on  business 
to  her  mother;  and  during  her  absence,  Glen- 
murray received  a  challenge  from  the  angry 
baronet,  appointing  him  to  meet  him  that  af- 
ternoon at  five  o'clock,  about  two  miles  from 
Bath.  To  this  note,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
suspicions  of  Adeline,  Glenmurray  returned 
only  a  verbal  message,  saying  he  would  an- 
swer it  in  two  hours ;  but  as  soon  as  she  re- 
turned, he  pleaded  indispensable  business; 
and  before  she  could  mention  any  fears  re- 
specting the  conseouences  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  &ir  Patrick,  he  had  le(\  the 
room,  having,  to  prevent  any  alarm,  requested 
leave  to  wait  on  her  early  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  Glenmurray  reached  his  lodg- 
ings, he  again  revolved  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  the  challenge.  "How 
can  1  expect  to  influence  others  by  my  theories 
to  act  right,  if  my  practice  sets  them  a  bad 
example!"  But  then  again  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  can  I  expect  to  have  any  thing  I  say 
attended  to,  when,  by  refusing  to  fight,  I  put 
it  in  the  power  of  my  enemies  to  assert  I  am 
a  paltroon,  and  worthy  only  of  neglect  and 
contempt?  No,  no;  I  must  fight;  even  Ade- 
line herself,  especially  as  it  is  on  her  account, 
will  despise  me  if  I  do  not;"  and  then,  with- 
out giving  himself  any  more  time  to  deliberate, 
he  sent  an  answer  to  Sir  Patrick,  promising  to 
meet  him  at  the  time  appointed. 

But  after  he  had  sent  it,  he  found  himself  a 
prey  to  so  much  self-reproach,  and  afler  he 
had  forfeited  his  claims  to  consistency  of  con- 
duct, he  felt  himself  so  strongly  aware  of  the 
value  of  it,  that  had  not  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing been  near  at  hand,  he  would  certainly 
have  deliberated  upon  some  means  of  retract- 
ing his  consent  to  it. 

Being  resolved  to  do  as  little  mischief  as  he 
could,  he  determined  on  having  no  second  in 
the  business ;  and  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
field  accompanied  only  by  a  trusty  servant, 
who  had  orders  to  wait  his  master's  pleasure 
at  a  distance. 

Contrary  to  Glenmurray's  expectations.  Sir 
Patrick  also  came  unattended  by  a  second; 
while  his  servant,  who  was  with  him,  was, 
like  the  other,  desired  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Glenmurray,  to  do  every 
thing  honourable,"  said  the  baronet,  after  they 
had  exchanged  salutations;  "therefore,  sir, 
as  I  concluded  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
get  a  second,  I  am  come  without  one,  and  I 
conclude,  that  I  conclvded  right.  Ay,  men  of 
your  principles  can  have  but  few  friends." 
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••  And  men  of  yoar  practice  ought  to  have 
none,  Sir  Patrick,"  retorted  Glenmurray ;  "but 
as  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  to 
you  my  reasons  for  not  having  a  second,  as  I 
fear  that  you  are  incapable  of  understanding 
them,  I  must  desire  you  to  take  your  ground/ ' 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  his  antago- 
nist ;  and  then  taking  aim  they  agreed  to  Sre 
at  the  same  moment. 

They  did  so ;  and  the  servants,  hearing  the 
report  of  the  pistols,  ran  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  saw  Sir  Patrick  bleeding  in  his  sword- 
arm,  and  Glenmurray,  also  wounded,  leaning 
against  a  tree. 

•'This  is  cursed  unlucky,"  said  Sir  Patrick 
coolly  ;  "as  you  have  disabled  my  right  arm 
I  can't  go  on  with  this  business  at  present ;  but 
when  I  am  well  again,  command  me.  Your 
wound,  I  believe,  is  as  slight  as  mine;  but  as 
I  can  walk,  and  you  cannot,  and  as  I  have  a 
chaise,  and  you  hav«  not,  you  »shall  use  it  to 
convey  you  and  your  servant  home,  and  I  and 
mine  will  go  on  foot." 

To  this  oblio^ing  offer  Glenmurray  was  in- 
capable of  giving  a  denial ;  for  he  became 
insensible  from  loss  of  blood,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  antaoronist  was  carried  to  the 
chaise,  and,  supported  by  his  terrified  servant, 
conveyed  back  to  Bath. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  event  of  this 
nature  should  be  long  unknown.  It  was  soon 
told  all  over  the  city,  that  Sir  Patrick  O'Carrol 
and  Mr.  Glenmurray  had  fought  a  duel,  and 
that  the  latter  was  dangerously  wounded ;  the 
qaarrel  having  originated  in  Mr.  Glenmurray's 
scoffing  at  religion,  kincr,  and  constitution,  be- 
fore the  pious  and  loyal  baronet. 

This  story  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  who,  in  an  agony  of  tender  sorrow, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  decorum,  went  in  person 
to  call  on  her  admired  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  Ade- 
line, who  heard  of  the  affair  soon  afler,  as  re- 
gardless of  appearances  as  her  mother,  and 
more  alarmed,  went  in  person  to  inquire  con- 
cerning her  wounded  Glenmurray. 

By  the  time  that  she  had  arrived  at  his 
lodgings,  not  only  his  own  surgeon  but  Sir 
Patrick's  had  seen  him;  as  his  antagonist 
thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  his  wound,  that  he  might  know  whether  he 
ought  to  stay,  or  fly  his  country. 

The  account  of  both  the  surgeons  was,  how- 
ever, so  favourable,  and  Glenmurray  in  all  re- 
spects so  well,  that  Sir  Patrick's  alarms  were 
soon  quite  at  an  end;  and  the  wounded  man 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  lost  in  no  very  pleasant 
reflections,  when  Adeline  knocked  at  his  door. 
j  Glenmurray  at  that  very  moment  was  saying 
to  himselC  **  Well ;  so  much  for  principle  and 
consistency !  Now,  my  next  step  must  be  to 
I  marry,  and  then  I  shall  have  made  myself  a 
complete  fool,  and  the  worst  of  all  fools — a 
man  presuming  to  instruct  others  by  his  pre- 
cepts, when  he  finds  them  incapable  even  of 
inflaencing  his  own  actions." 


At  this  moment  his  servant  came  up  with 
"  Miss  Mowbray's  compliments,  and,  if  he 
was  well  enough  to  see  her,  she  would  come 
up  and  speak  to  him." 

In  an  instant  all  his  self-reproaches  were 
forgotten;  and  when  Adeline  hung  weeping 
and  silent  on  his  shoulder,  he  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  an  affair  which  had  procured  him  a 
moment  of  such  heart^felt  delight.  At  first 
Adeline  expressed  nothing  but  terror  at  the 
consequences  of  his  wound,  and  pity  for  his 
sufferings ;  but  when  she  found  that  he  was  in 
no  danger,  and  in  very  little  pain,  the  tender 
mistress  yielded  to  the  severe  monitress,  and 
she  began  to  upbraid  Glenmurray  for  having 
acted  not  only  m  defiance  of  her  wishes  and 
principles,  but  of  his  own ;  of  principles  laid 
down  by  him  to  the  world  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view,  and  in  a  manner  convincing  to 
every  mind. 

"Dearest  Adeline,  consider  the  provoca- 
tion," cried  Glenmurray ;  "  a  gross  insult  of- 
fered to  the  woman  I  love !" 

"  But  who  ever  fought  a  duel  without  pro- 
vocation, Glenmurray?  If  provocation  be  a 
justification,  your  book  was  unnecessary ;  dnd 
did  not  you  offer  an  insult  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  woman  you  love,  in  supposing  that 
she  could  be  obliged  to  you  for  playing  the 
fool  on  her  account  t" 

"  But  I  should  have  been  called  a  coward 
had  I  declined  the  challenge ;  and  though  I 
can  bear  the  world's  hatred,  I  could  not  its 
contempt;  I  could  not  endure  the  loss  of  what 
the  world  calls  honour." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  rejoined  Adeline,  "  that  I 
hear  the  philosophical  Glenmurray  talking 
thus,  in  the  silly  jargon  of  a  man  of  the  world  1" 

"Alas!  I  am  a  man,  not  a  philosopher, 
Adeline!" 

"  At  least  be  a  sensible  one ;  consistent  I 
dare  not  now  call  you.  But  have  you  forgot- 
ten the  distinction  Mrhich,  in  your  volume  on 
the  subject  of  duels,  you  so  strongly  lay  down 
between  real  and  apparent  honour?  In  which 
of  the  two  classes  do  you  put  the  honour  of 
which,  in  this  instance,  you  were  so  tena- 
cious! What  is  there  in  common  between 
the  glory  of  risking  the  life  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, and  the  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 
science 1" 

"An  excellent  observation  that  of  yours, 
indeed,  my  sweet  monitress,"  said  Glenmur- 
ray. 

"  An  observation  of  mine  !  It  is  your  own," 
replied  Adeline;  "but  see,  I  have  the  book 
in  my  muff;  and  1  will  punish  you  for  the 
badness  of  your  practice,  by  giving  you  a  dose 
of  your  theory." 

"  Cniel  giri  !"  cried  Glenmurray,  "  I  am 
not  ordered  a  sleeping  draught!" 

Adeline  was,  however,  resolved  ;  and,  open- 
ing the  book,  she  read  argument  af\er  argu- 
ment with  unyielding  perseverance,  till  Glen- 
murray, who,  like  the  eagle  in  the  song,  saw 
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on  the  dart  that  wounded  him  his  own  fea- 
thers, cried,  "  Quarter." 

**But  tell  me,  dear  Adeline,"  said  Glen- 
murray,  a  little  piqued  at  her  just  reproofs, 
"  you,  who  are  so  severe  on  my  want  of  con- 
sistency, are  you  yourself  capable  of  acting 
up  in  every  respect  to  your  own  precepts  1" 

"After  your  weakness,"  replied  Adeline, 
smiling,  **•  it  becomes  me  to  doubt  my  own 
strength ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  make  it  a 
scruple  of  conscience,  to  show  by  my  conduct 
my  confidence  in  the  truth  q{  my  opinions." 

"Then,  in  defiance  of  the  world's  opinion, 
that  opinion  which  I,  you  see,  had  not  resolu-' 
tion  to  brave,  you  will  be  mine — not  according 
to  the  ties  of  marriage,  but  with  no  other  ties 
or  sanction  than  those  of  love  and  reason?" 

"I  will,"  said  Adeline;  "and  may  that 
God  whom  I  worship,  (raising  her  fine  eyes 
and  white  arms  to  heaven,)  desert  me  when 
I  desert  you !" 

Who  that  had  seen  her  countenance  and 
gesture  at  that  moment,  could  have  imagined 
she  was  calling  on  heaven  to  witness  an  en- 
gagement to  lead  a  life  of  infamy  1  Rather 
would  they  have  thought  her  a  sublime  en- 
thusiast breathing  forth  the  worship  of  a  grate- 
ful soul. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Glenmurray's  heart 
beat  with  exultation  at  this  confession  from 
Adeline,  and  that  he  forgot,  in  the  promised 
indulgence  of  his  passion,  to  confine  himself 
within  those  bounds  which  strict  decorum  re- 
quired. But  Glenmurray  did  her  justice ;  he 
beheld  her  as  she  was — all  purity  of  feeling 
and  all  delicacy ;  and,  if  possible,  the  slight 
favours  by  which  true  passion  is  long  con- 
tented to  be  fed,  though  granted  by  Adeline 
with  more  conscious  emotion,  were  received 
by  him  with  more  devoted  respect:  besides, 
he  again  felt  that  mixture  of  pain  with  plea- 
sure, on  this  assurance  of  her  love,  which  he 
had  experienced  before.  For  he  knew,  though 
Adeline  did  not,  the  extent  of  the  degradation 
into  which  the  step  which  her  conscience  ap- 
proved would  necessarily  precipitate  her ;  and 
experience  alone  could  convince  him  that  her 
sensibility  to  shame,  when  she  was  for  the 
first  time  exposed  to  it,  would  not  overcome 
her  supposed  fortitude  and  boasted  contempt 
of  the  world's  opinion,  and  change  all  the 
roses  of  love  into  the  thorns  of  regret  and  re- 
morse. 

And  could  he  who  doted  on  her ;  he,  too, 
who  admired  her  as  much  for  her  consummate 
purity  as  for  any  other  of  her  qualities;  could 
he  bear  to  behold  this  fair  creature,  whose  open 
eye  beamed  with  the  consciousness  of  virtue, 
casting  her  timid  glances  to  the  earth,  and 
shrinking  with  horror  from  the  conviction  of 
having  in  the  world's  eye  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  that  virtue  which  alone  was  the  end 
of  her  actions!  Would  the  approbation  of 
her  own  mind  be  sufficient  to  support  her  un- 
der such  a  trial,  though  she  had  with  such 


sweet  earnestness  talked  to  him  of  its  efiicacy ! 
These  reflections  had  for  some  time  past  been 
continually  occurring  to  him,  and  now  they 
came  across  his  mind  blighting  the  triumphs 
of  successful  passion ;  nay,  but  for  the  dread 
of  incurring  yet  more  ridicule,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  his  practice  to  his  theory, 
and  perhaps  the  indignant  contempt  of  Ade- 
line, he  could  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet, 
conjuring  her  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
being  a  wife. 

But  unknown  to  Glenmurray,  perhaps,  an- 
other reason  prompted  him  to  desire  this  con- 
cession from  Adeline.  We  are  never  more 
likely  to  be  in  reality  the  slaves  of  selfishness, 
than  when  we  fancy  ourselves  acting  with 
most  heroic  disinterestedness.  Egotism  loves 
a  becoming  dress,  and  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  hide  her  ugliness  by  the  robe  of  benevo- 
lence. Glenmurray  thought  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  marry  Adeline  merely  for  A^r  sake ;  but 
I  suspect  it  was  chiefly  for  his.  The  true  and 
delicate  lover  is  always  a  monopolizer,  always 
df'sirous  of  calling  the  woman  of  his  affections 
his  own ;  it  is  not  only  because  he  considers 
marriage  as  a  holy  institution  that  the  lover 
leads  his  mistress  to  the  altar ;  but  because  it 
gives  him  a  right  to  appropriate  the  fair  trea- 
sure to  himself — because  it  sanctions  and  per- 
petuates the  dearest  of  all  monopolies,  and 
erects  a  sacred  barrier  to  guard  his  rights — 
around  which,  all  that  is  respectable  in  soci- 
ety, all  that  is  most  powerful  and  eflTectua]  in 
its  organization,  is  proud  and  eager  to  rally. 

But  while  Glenmurray,  in  spite  of  his  hap- 
piness, was  sensible  of  an  alloy  of  it,  and 
Adeline  was  tenderly  imputing  to  the  pain  of 
his  wound  the  occasionally  mournful  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  Adeline  took  occasion 
to  declare  that  she  would  live  with  Glenmur- 
ray only  on  condition  that  such  a  step  met 
with  her  mother's  approbation. 

"Then  are  my  hopes  for  ever  at  an  end," 
said  Glenmurray ;— "  or — or,  (and  in  spite  of 
himself  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  spoke)— or 
we  must  submit  to  the  absurd  ceremony  of 
marriage." 

"  Marriage !"  replied  the  astonished  Ade- 
line ;  "  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  my  mo- 
ther, as  to  suppose  her  practice  so  totally  op- 
posite to  her  principles,  that  she  would  require 
her  daughter  to  submit  to  a  ceremony  which 
she  herself  regards  with  contempt  t  Impossi- 
ble !  I  am  sure,  when  I  solicit  her  consent  to 
my  being  yours,  she  will  be  pleased  to  find 
that  her  sentiments  and  observations  have  not 
been  thrown  away  on  me." 

Glenmurray  thought  otherwise;  however 
he  bowed  and  was  sih'nt;  and  Adeline  de- 
clared, that  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the 
subject,  she  would  instantly  go  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray  and  propose  the  question  to 
her;  and  Glenmurray,  feeling  himself  more 
weak  and  indisposed  than  he  chose  to  own  to 
her,  allowed  her,  though  reluctantly,  to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  but  just  returned  from 
her  charitable  visit  when  Adeline  entered  the 
room.  "And  pray,  Miss  Mowbray,  where 
have  you  been  1"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  Ade- 
line with  her  hat  and  cloak  on. 

"  I  have  been  visiting  poor  Mr.  Glenraur- 
ray,"  she  replied. 

**  Indeed  !"  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  *'  and 
without  my  leave !  and  pray  who  went  with 
you  1" 

"  Nobody,  ma'am." 

^'  Nobody ! — What !  visit  a  man  alone  at  his 
lodgings,  afler  the  education  which  you  have 
received !" 

**  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  Adeline  meekly, 
"  my  education  never  taught  me  that  such  con- 
duct was  improper;  nor,  as  you  did  the  same 
this  afternoon,  could  I  have  dared  to  think  it 

80." 

"You  are  mistaken.  Miss  Mowbray,"  re- 
plied her  mother;  "  I  did  not  do  the  same ;  for 
the  terms  which  I  am  upon  with  Sir  Patrick 
made  my  visiting  him  no  impropriety  at  all." 
"  If  you  think  1  have  acted  wrong,"  replied 
Adeline  timidly,  "  no  doubt  I  have  done  so; 
though  you  were  quite  right  in  visiting  Sir 
Patrick,  as  the  respectability  of  your  age  and 
character,  and  Sir  Patrick's  youth,  warranted 
the  propriety  of  the  visit;  but  surely  the 
terms  which  I  am  upon  with  Mr.  Glenmur- 

ray " 

"  The  terms  which  you  are  upon  with  Mr. 
Glenmurray !  and  my  age  and  character !  what 
can  you  mean?"  angrily  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. 

"  I  hoped,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Adeline 
tenderly,  "  that  you  had  long  ere  this  guessed 
the  attachment  which  subsists  between  Mr. 
Glenmurray  and  me ;  an  attachment  cherished 
by  your  high  opinion  of  him  and  his  writings ; 
but  which  respect  has  till  now  made  me  hesi- 
tate to  mention  to  you." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  replied  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, "  that  respect  had  made  you  for  ever  si- 
lent on  the  subject !  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
would  marry  my  daughter  to  a  man  of  small 
I  fortune — but  more  especially  to  one  who,  as 
I  Sir  Patrick  informs  me,  is  shunned  for  his 
principles  and  profligacy  by  all  the  world  1" 

"  To  what  Sir  Patrick  says  of  Mr.  Glen- 

;  murray  I  pay  no  attention,''  answered  Ade- 

■  line ;  "  nor  are  you,  my  dear  mother,  capable, 

I  I  am  sure,  of  being  influenced  by  the  preju- 

,  dices  of  the  world.  But  you  are  quite  mistaken 

in  supposing  me  so  lost  to  consistency,  and  so 

regardless  of  your  liberal   opinions  and  the 

books  which  we  have  studied,  as  to  think  of 

marrying  Mr.  Glenmurray," 

"  Grant  me  patience !"  cried   Mrs.  Mow- 
bray ;  "  why,  to  be  sure,  you  do  not  think  of 
living  with  him  without  being  married  V 
"  Certainly,  madam ;  that  you  may  have  the 


one  union  founded  on 
cemented   by  rational 


pleasure  of  beholdini 
rational  grounds  an< 
ties." 

"  How !"  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray,  turning  pale, 
"  I !  I  have  pleasure  in  seeing  my  daughter  a 
kept  mistress ! — You  are  mad,  quite  mad.  / 
approve  such  unhallowed  connexions !" 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  replied  Adeline, 
"your  agitation  terrifies  me — but  indeed  what 
I  say  is  strictly  true,  and  see  here,  in  Mr. 
Glenmurray 's  book,  the  very  passage  which  I 
so  often  have  heard  you  admire.'*  As  she 
said  this,  Adeline  pointed  to  the  passage;  but 
in  an  instant  Mrs.  Mowbray  seized  the  book 
and  threw  it  on  the  fire. 

Before  Adeline  had  recovered  her  conster- 
nation, Mrs.  Mowbray  fell  into  a  violent  hys- 
teric ;  and  long  was  it  before  she  was  restored 
to  composure.  When  she  recovered  she  was 
so  exhausted  that  Adeline  dared  not  renew  the 
conversation;  but  leaving  her  to  rest,  she 
made  up  a  bed  on4he  floor  in  her  mother's 
room,  and  passed  a  night  of  wretchedness  and 
watchfulness — the  first  of  the  kind  which  she 
had  ever  known.   Would  it  had  been  the  last ! 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Mowbray  awoke,  re- 
freshed and  calm ;  and  aflfected  at  seeing  the 
pale  cheek  and  sunk  eye  of  Adeline,  indica- 
tive of  a  sleepless  and  unhappy  night,  she 
held  her  hand  out  to  her  with  a  look  of  kind- 
ness; Adeline  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  as  she 
knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and  moistened  it  with 
teare  of  regret  for  the  past  and  alarm  for  the 
future. 

♦'  Adeline,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  hope  you  will  no 
longer  think  of  putting  a  design  in  execution 
so  fraught  with  mischief  to  you,  and  horror  to 
me.  Little  did  I  think  that  you  were  so  ro- 
mantic, as  to  see  no  diflference  between  amus- 
ing one's  imagination  with  new  theories  and 
new  systems,  and  acting  upon  them  in  defi- 
ance of  common  custom,  and  the  received 
usages  of  society.  I  admire  the  convenient 
trowsers  and  graceful  dress  of  the  Turkish 
women  ;  but  I  would  not  wear  them  myself, 
lest  it  should  expose  me  to  derision." 

"  Is  there  no  diflference,"  thought  Adeline, 
"  between  the  importance  of  a  dress  and  an 
opinion !  Is  the  one  to  be  taken  up,  and  laid 
down  again,  with  the  same  indiflference  as  the 
other  r'  But  she  continued  silent,  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  went  on. 

"  The  poetical  philosophy  which  I  have  so 
much  delighted  to  study,  has  served  me  to 
ornament  my  Conversation,  and  make  persons 
less  enlightened  than  myself,  wonder  at  the 
superior  boldness  of  my  fancy,  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  my  reasoninsr  powere ;  but  1  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  making  this  little  gold 
chain  round  my  neck  fasten  the  hall  door,  as 
act  upon  the  precepts  laid  down  in  those  de- 
lightful books.  No — though  I  think  all  they 
say  true,  I  believe  the  purity  they  inculcate 
too  much  for  this  world." 
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Adeline  listened  in  silent  astonishment  and 
consternation.  Conscience,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  what  is  right,  she  then  for  the  first  time 
learned,  were  not  to  be  the  rule  of  action ;  and 
though  filial  tenderness  made  her  resolve  ne- 
ver to  be  the  mistress  of  Glenmurray,  she  also 
resolved  never  'to  be  his  wife,  or  that  of  any 
other  man ;  while,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  great 
respect  with  which  she  had  hitherto  regarded 
her  mother's  conduct  and  opinions  began  to 
diminish. 

**  Would  to  heaven,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Adeline,  when  Mr.^.  5fowbray  had  done 
speaking,  '*  that  you  had  said  all  this  to  me 
ere  my  mind  had  been  indelibly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  these  forbidden  doctrines; 
for  now  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  ought 
to  act  up  to  them !" 

**  How  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  start- 
ing up  in  her  bed,  and  in  a  voice  shrill  with 
emotion,  "  are  you  then  resolved  to  disobey 
me,  and  dishonour  yourself?" 

**  Oh !  never,  never !"  replied  Adeline, 
alarmed  at  her  mother's  violence,  and  fearful 
of  a  relapse.  "  Be  but  the  kind  affectionate 
parent  that  you  have  ever  been  to  me;  and 
though  I  will  never  marry,  out  of  regard  to 
my  own  principles,  I  will  also  never  contract 
any  other  union,  out  of  respect  to  your  wishes 
— but  will  lead  with  you  a  quiet,  if  noiz happy 
life ;  for  never,  never  can  I  forget  Glenmur- 
ray." 

"  There  speaks  the  excellent  child  I  always 
thought  you  to  be !"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray ; 
'*and  I  shall  leave  it  to  time  and  good  coun- 
sels to  convince  you,  that  the  opinions  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  as  they  are  not  founded  on 
long  experience,  may  possibly  be  erroneous." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  never  made  a  truer  observa- 
tion; but  Adeline  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  assent  to  it. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Mowbray,  **  had 
I  ever  been  disposed  to  accept  of  Mr.  Glen- 
murray as  a  son-in-law,  jt  is  very  unlikely 
that  I  should  be  so  now ;  as  the  duel  took 
place  not  only,  I  find,  from  the  treasonable 
opinions  which  he  put  forth,  but  from  some 
disrespectful  language  which  he  held  con- 
cerning me." 

**  Who  could  dare  to  invent  so  infamous  a 
calumny  1"  exclaimed  Adeline. 

"  My  authority  is  unquestionable.  Miss 
Mowbray  ;  I  speak  from  Sir  Patrick  himself." 

"Then  he  adds  falsehood  to  his  other  villa- 
nies!"  returned  Adeline,  almost  inarticulate 
with  rage ;  "  but  what  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  could  dare  to  insult  a  young  wo- 
man under  the  roof  of  her  mother,  with  his  li- 
centious addresses?'^ 

'*  What  mean  you  1"  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
turning  pale. 

"  I  mean  that  Sir  Patrick,  yesterday  mopi- 
ing,  insulted  me  by  tlie  grossest  familiarities, 
and " 

"  My  dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray 


laughing,  "  that  is  only  the  usual  freedom  of 
his  manner ;  a  manner  wiiich  your  ignorance 
of  the  world  led  you  to  mistake.  He  did  not 
mean  to  insult  you,  believe  me.  1  am  sure, 
that  spite  of  his  ardent  passion  for  me,  he  ne- 
ver, even  when  alone  with  me,  hazarded  any 
improper  liberty." 

**  The  ardent  passion  which  he  feels  for  you, 
madam !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  turning  pale  in 
her  turn. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Mowbray !  W^hat,  I  suppose 
you  think  me  too  old  to  inspire  one ! — But,  I 
assure  you,  there  are  people  who.  think  the 
mother  handsomer  than  the  daughter !" 

"  No  doubt,  dear  mother,  eveiy  one  oi^ht 
to  think  so— and  would  to  heaven  Sir  Patrick 
were  one  of  those !     But  he,  unfortunately 

"Is  of  that  opinion,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  angrily  :  '*  and  to  convince  you — 
so  tenderlj^  does  he  love  me,  and  so  fondly  do 
I  return  his  passion,  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
become  his  wife." 

Adeline,  on  hearing  this  terrible  information, 
fell  insensible  on  the  grround.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  saw  Mrs.  Mowbray  anxiously 
watching  by  her,  but  not  with  that  look  of 
alarm  and  tenderness  with  which  she  had  at- 
tended her  during  her  long  illness ;  that  look 
which  was  always  present  to  her  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance.  No — ^^Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's eye  was  cast  down  with  a  half-mourn- 
ful, half-reproachful,  and  half- fearful  expres- 
sion, when  it  met  that  of  Adeline. 

The  emotion  of  anguish  which  her  fainting 
had  evinced  was  a  reproach  to  the  proud  heart 
of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  Adeline  felt  that  it 
was  so;  but  when  she  recollected  that  her 
mother  was  going  to  marry  a  man  who  had  so 
lately  declared  a  criminal  passion  for  herself, 
she  was  very  nearly  relapsing  into  insensibil- 
ity. She,  however,  struggled  with  her  feel- 
ings, in  order  to  gain  resolution  to  disclose  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray  all  that  had  passed  between 
her  and  Sir  Patrick.  But,  as  soon  as  she  of- 
fered to  renew  the  conversation,  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray sternly  commanded  her  to  be  silent ;  and 
insisting  on  her  going  to  bed,  she  left  her  to 
her  own  reflections,  till  wearied  and  exhaust^ 
ed,  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  nor,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  she  awoke,  did  she 
rise  again  till  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  entered  her  room  as  she  was 
dressing,  and  inquired  how  she  did,  with  some 
kindness. 

**  I  shall  be  better,  dear  mother,  if  you  will 
but  hear  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  Sir 
Patrick,"  replied  Adeline,  bursting  into  teaT&.^ 

**  You  can  say  nothing  that  will  shake  my 
opinion  of  him.  Miss  Mowbray,"  replied  her 
mother,  coldly  ;  "so  I  advise  you  to  reconcile 
yourself  to  a  circumstance  which  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  prevent."  So  saying,  she  left 
the  room;  and  Adeline,  convinced  that  all  she 
could  say  would  be  in  vain,  endeavoured  to 
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console  herself,  by  thinking,  that  as  soon  as 
Sir  Patrick  became  the  hqsband  of  her  mo- 
ther, his  wicked  designs  on  her  wx)uld  un- 
doubtedly cease;  and  that,  therefore,' in  one 
respect,  this  ill-assorted  union  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  her. 

Sir  Patrick,  meanwhile,  wa^  no  less  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  from  this  marriage. 
Unlike  the  innocent  Adeline,  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  union  with  the  mother  as  a  necessary 
check  to  his  attempts  on  the  daughter;  but 
emboldened  by  what  to  him  appeared  the 
libertine  sentiments  of  Adeline,  and  relying 
on  the  opportunities  of  beinff  with  her,  which 
he  roust  infallibly  enjoy  under  the  same  roof 
in  the  country,  he  looked  on  her  aS  his  certain 
prey.  Though  he  believed  Glenmurray  to  be 
at  that  moment  preferred  to  himself,  he  thought 
it  impossible  tnat  the  superior  beauty  of  his 
person  should  not,  in  the  end,  haye  its  due 
weight ;  as  a  passion  founded  in  esteem,  and 
the  admiration  of  intellectual  beauty,  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  subsist ;  besides,  Adeline 
appeared  in  nis  eye9  not  a  deoeived  enthusiast, 
but  a  susceptible  and  forward  girl,  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  her  frailty  under  fine  sentiments 
and  hifirh-sounding  theories.  Nor  was  Sir 
PatriekTs  inference  an  unnatural  one.  Every 
man  of  the  world  would  have  thought  the 
same ;  and  on  very  plausible  grounds. 


CHAPTER  VITI. 

As  Sir  Patrick  was  not  **  punctual  as  lovers 
to  the  moment  sworn,"  Mrs.  Mowbray  resolv- 
ed to  sit  down  and  write  imiftediately  to  Glen- 
murray ;  flattering  herself  ^  the  same  time, 
that  the  letter  which  was  designed  to  confound 
Glenmurray  would  delight  the  tender  baronet ; 
for  Mrs.  Mowbray  piqued  herself  on  her 
talents  for  letter- writing,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
them  to  a  celebrated  author.  But  never  before 
did  she  find  writing  a  letter  so  difficult  a  task. 
Her  eager  wish  of  excelling  deprived  her  of 
the  means ;  and  she,  who  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
or  relation,  would  have  written  in  a  style  at 
once  clear  and  elegant,  after  two  hours'  effort 
produced  the  following  specimen  of  the  ob- 
scure, the  pedantic,  and  aflfected : 

(« Sir, — ^The  light  which  cheers  and  attracts, 
if  we  follow  its  guidance,  often  leads  us  into 
bo^  and  quagmires';  Veibum  sapienti.  Your 
writings  are  the  lights,  and  the  practice  to 
which  you  advise  my  deluded  daughter  is  the 
bog  and  the  qua^ire.  I  agree  with  you  in 
all  yon  have  said  against  marriage ;  1  agree 
with  the  sarage  nations  in  the  total  useless* 
ness  of  clothing ;  still  I  condescend  to  wear 
clothes,  though  neither  becoming  nor  useful, 
beeanse  I  respect  public  opinion ;  and  I  sub- 


mit to  the  institution  of  marriage  for  reasons 
eaually  cogent.  Such  being  my  sentiments, 
Sir,  I  must  desire  you  never  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter more.  Nor  could  you  expect  to  be  received 
with  open  arms  by  me,  whom  the  shafts  of 
your  ridicule  have  pierced,  though  warded  off 
by  the  shield  of  love  and  gallantry ;  but  for 
this  I  thank  you !  Now  shall  I  possess,  owinsr 
to  your  baseness,  at  once  a  declared  lover  and 
a  tried  avenger;  and  the  chains  of  Hymen 
will  be  rendered  more  charming  by  gratitude's 
having  blown  the  flame,  while  love  forged  the 
fetters. 

«*But  with  your  writings  I  continue  to 
amuse  my  imagination.  Lovely  is  the  flower 
of  the  nightshade,  though  its  berry  be  poison. 
Still  shall  I  admire  and  wonder  at  you  as  an 
author,  though  I  avoid  and  detest  you  as  a 


Editha  Mowbhat." 

This  letter  was  just  finished  when  Sir  Pa- 
trick arrived,  and  to  him  it  was  immediately 
shown. 

"Heh!  what  have  we  here!"  cried  he, 
laughing  violently  as  he  penised  it.  **  Here 
you  talk  of  being  pierced  by  shafts  which 
were  warded  off.  Now,  had  /  said  that,  it 
would  have  been  called  a  bull.  As  to  the 
concluding  paragpraph ^" 

•*  0 !  that,  I  flatter  mjfself,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, •*  will  tear  him  with  remorse." 

"He  must  first  understand  it,"  cried  Sir* 
Patrick ;  "  I  can  but  just  comprehend  it,  and 
am  sure  it  will  be  all  botheration  to  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  such  is  your  opinion," 
replied  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  "  for  I  think  that  sen- 
tence the  best  vnritten  of  any." 

•*  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  fine  writing,"  re- 
plied the  baronet,  "  I  only  said  it  was  not  to 
be  understood.  But  with  your  leave,  you 
shall  send  the  letter,  and  we'll  drop  the  sub- 
ject." 

So  said,  so  done,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Sir  Patrick,  who  felt  that  it  was  for  his  in- 
terest to  suffer  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
letter  which  alluded  to  Glenmurray's  supposed 
calumnies  against  her  to  remain  obscurely 
worded,  as  he  well  knew  that  what  he  had  as- 
serted on  this  subject  was  wholly  void  of  foun- 
dation. 

Glenmurray  did  not  receive  it  with  equal 
satisfaction.  He  was  indignant  at  the  charge 
of  having  advised  Adeline  to  become  his  mis- 
tress rather  than  his  wife ;  and  as  so  much  of 
the  concluding  passage  as  he  could  understand 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  calumniated  her 
mother,  to  remain  silent  a  moment  would 
have  been  to  confess  himself  guilty;  he, 
therefore,  answered  Mrs.  Mowbray's  letter 
immediately.    The  answer  was  as  follows : 

"  Madam, — ^To  clear  myself  from  the  charge 
of  having  advised  Miss  Mowbray  to  a  step 
contrary  to  the  common  customs,  however 
erroneous,  of  society  at  this  period « I  appeal 
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to  the  testimony  of  Miss  Mowbray  herself; 
and  I  here  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  which 
I  made  to  her,  that  I  am  willing  to  marry 
her  when  and  where  she  chooses.  I  love  ray 
system  and  my  opinions*  but  the  respectability 
of  the  woman  of  my  affections  more.  Allow 
me,  therefore  to  make  you  a  little  acquainted 
w.th  my  situation  in  life. 

*'  To  you  it  is  well  known,  madam,  that 
wealth,  honouro,  and  titles  have  no  value  in 
my  eyes;  and  that  I  reverence  talents  and 
virtues,  though  they  wear  the  garb  ofpoverty, 
and  are  born  in  the  roost  obscure  stations.' 
But  you,  or  rather  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  influence  your  determinations,  may  con- 
sider my  sentiments  on  this  subject  as  roman- 
tic and  absurd.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
1  should  tell  you,  as  an  excuse  in  their  eyes 
for  presuming  to  address  your  daughter,  that 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  I  am  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  a  noble 
one ;  and  that  my  paternal  inheritance,  though 
not  large  enough  for  splendour  and  luxury,  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and 
genteel  affluence.  I  would  say  more  on  this 
subject,  but  I  am  impatient  to  remove  from 
vour  mind  the  prejudice  which  you  seem  to 
have  imbibed  against  me.  I  do  not  perfectly 
underetand  the  last  paragraph  in  your  letter. 
If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  explam  it  to  me, 
you  may  depend  on  my  bein^  perfectly  in- 
genuous; indeed  I  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring, that  I  have  neither  encouraged  a  feel- 
ing, nor  uttered  a  word,  capable  of  giving  the 
lie  to  the  declaration  whicn  I  am  now  going 
to  make— That  I  am, 

'*  With  respect  and  esteem, 

^'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  F.  GumMURRAT.'* 

This  letter  had  an  effect  on  Mra..  Mowbray*s 
feelings  so  much  in  favour  of  Glenmurray, 
that  she  was  almost  determined  to*  let  him 
marry  Adeline.  She  felt  that  she  owed  her 
some  amends  for  contracting  a  marnaae  so 
suddenly,  and  without  either  her  knowledge 
or  approbation ;  and  she  thought  that  by 
marrvmg  her  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  she 
should  make  her  peace  both  with  Adeline  and 
hereelf.  But  unfortunately,  this  design,  as 
soon  as  it  beffan  to  be  formed^  was.  communi- 
cated to  Sir  Patrick. 

••  So  then !"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  have  for- 
gotten and  foigiven  the  impertinent  things 
which  the  puppy  said ! — ^things  which  obliged 
me  to  wear  this  little  useless  appendage  in  a 
sling  thus,**  (pointing  to  his  wounded  arm.) 

^  Oh !  my  dear  Sir  Patrick !  But  thouffh 
what  Mt.  Glenmurray  said  might  alarm  the 
scrupulous  tenderness  of  a  lover,  perhaps  it 
was  a  remark  which  might  only  suit  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  friend.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Glenmur- 
ray hsd  made  it  to  me,  I  should  have  heard 
it  with  thankS)  and'  with  eandbur  haye  ap- 


«'My  sweet  soul!"  replied  Sir  Patrick, 
**you  may  be  as  candid  and  amiable  as  ever 
you  please,  but,  by  St.  Patrick,  never  shall 
Sir  Patrick  O'Carrol  be  the  iather-in-law  to 
the  notorious  snd  in&mous  Glenmurray-^that 
subverter  of  all  religion  and  order,  and  that 
scourge  of  civilized  society !" 

So  saying,  he  stalked  about  the  room ;  and 
Mra.  Mowbray,  as  she  gazed  upon  his  hand- 
some person,  thought  it  would  be  absurd  for 
her  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  her 
dangfater*s,  and  give  np  Sir  Patrick  as  her 
husband,  in  order  to  make  Glenmurray  her 
son.  She,  therefore,  wrota  anolher  letter  to 
Glenmurray,  forbidding  hnn  any  fiuther  inter- 
course with  Adeline,  on  any  pretence  what^ 
ever;  and  delayed  not  a  moment  to  send  him 
her  final  decision* 

**  That  is  acting  like  the  sensible  woman  I 
took  you  for,**  saui  Sir  Patrick;  ««the  fellow 
has  now  gotten  his  quietus,  I  trust,  and  the 
dear  little  Adeline  is  reserved  for  a  happier 
fate.  Sweet  soul !  you  do  not  know  how  fond 
she  will  be  of  me !  I  protest  that  I  shall  be 
so  kind  to  her,  it  will  be  difficult  fbr  people 
to  decide  which  I  love  best,  the  daughter  or 
the  mother. 

**  But  I  hope  /  shall  always  know.  Sir 
Patrick,'*  said  Mrs.  Mowbray  gravely. 

'•You!  — Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  But  I 
mean  that  my  fiitherly  attentions  shall  be  of 
the  warmest  kind.  But  now  do  me  the  favour 
of  telling  me  at  what  hour  to-morrow,  I  may 
appoint  Uie  clergyman  to  bring  the  license  !'* 

The  conv^s^on  that  followed,  it  were 
needless  and  tedious  to  describe.  Suffice,  that 
eight  o'clock  the  next  raorsing  was  fixed'  for 
the  marriage ;  and  Mts.  Mowbray,  either  from 
shame  or  compassion,  resolved  that  Adeline 
should  nojt  aeconyany  her  to  chuic^,  nor  even 
know  of  the  ceronony  till  it  was  over. 

Nor  was  this  a  diflkult  matter.  Adeline 
remained  in  her  own  apartment  all  the  pre- 
ceding day,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to 
reconcile  herself  to  what  she  justly  called 
the  deg^dation  of  her  mother.  She  felt,  alas  I 
the  most  painful  of  all  feelings,  next  to  that 
of  self-sbasemMit— the  consciousness  of  ths 
abasement  of  one  to  whom  she  had  all  her 
life  looked  up  with  love  and  veneration.  Te 
write  to  Glenmurray,  while  oppressed  by  such 
ooatending  emotions,  she  knew  to  be  im* 
possible;  she,  therefore,  contented  herself 
with  sending  a  verbal  message,  importing 
that  he  should  hear  from  her  the  next  day ;  and 
poor  Glenmurray  psssed  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  the  night  in  a  state  little  -better  than  her 
own. 

The  next  morning,  Adeline,  who  had  not 
dosed  her  eyes  till  day-light,  woke  late,  and 
fVom  a  sound  but  unrefreshing  sleep.  The 
first  object  she  saw  was  her  maid,  smartly 
dressed;  sitting  by  her  bed-side ;  and  she  also 
saw  thst  she  had  been  crying. 

^  Is  my  mother  ill;  Evans  1**  shs  excltimsdk 
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^  O !  no,  Miss  Adeline,  qoitti  well,"  replied 
the  nrl,  sigliing. 

''Tiiank  God  !**  replied  Adeline.  The  girl 
sighed  still  more  deeply.  **  But  why  are  you 
80  much  dressed  V*  oemanded  Adeline. 

^*  I  have  been  out,"  answered  the  maid. 

**  Not  on  unpleasant  business  V* 

^* That's  as  it  may  be,"  she  cried,  turning 
away ;  and  Adeline,  from  delicaoy,  forbore  to 
press  her  further. 

**  'Tis  veiT  late— is  it  not  1"  asked  Adeline, 
** and  time  n>r  me  to  riseV* 

**  Yes,  Missel  belieye  yon  had  better  get 
up." 

Adelin^  immediately  rose.  '*  Give  me  the 
dark  gown  I  wore  yesterday,"  said  she. 

**  I  think.  Miss,  you  had  better  put  on  your 
new  whhe  one,"  returned  the  maid. 

**  My  new  white  one !"  exclaimed  Adeline, 
astonished  at  an  interference  so  new. 

^  Yes,  Miss— I  think  it  will  be  tadcen  kind- 
er, and  look  better." 

At  these  words  Adeline^s  suspicions  were 
awakened.  **  I  see,  Evans,"  she  cried,  **  you 
have  something  extraordinary  to  tell  me;  I 
jpartly guess;  I — my  mother— "  Here,  un- 
able to  proceed,  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  which 
jahe  had  just  quitted. 

I  "  Yes,  Miss  Adeline —  'tis  Tery  true ;  but 
pray  compose  yoursdf.  I  am  sure  I  have  cried 
enough  on  your  account,  that  I  have." 

**  What  is  true,  my  good  Evans  1"  said  Ade- 
line faitotly. 

**Why,  Miss,  my  lady  was  married  this 
mlbming  to  Sir  Patrick  O'Cairol ! — Mercy  on 
me,  how  pale  you  look !  1  am  sure  I  wish 
the  villain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  I 
da^' 

I  *^  Leave  me,"  said  Adeline  faintly,  stnig- 
iglinfl^  for  utterance. 

•*  No  — that  I  will  not,"  bluntly  replied 
Evans,  **you  are  not  fit  to  be  left;  and  they 
are  rejoicing  below  with  Sir  Pat's  great  staring 
servant.  But,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  stay 
hdre  and  cry  with  you  than  laugh  with  them." 

Adeline  nid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  incapa- 
ble of  furth^  resistance,  and  groaned  aloud. 

**  Who  should  ever  have  thought  my  lady 
would  have  done  so!"  continued  the  maid. 
**  Only  think.  Miss  I  they  say,  and  I  doubt  it 
is  too  true,  that  there  have  been  no  writings 
or  settlements,  I  think  they  call  them,  drawn 
up ;  and  so  Sir  Pat  have  got  all,  and  he  is  over 
head  and  eare  in  debt,  ami  my  lady  n  to  pa/ 
himontonH!" 

At  this  account,  which  Adeline  feared  was 
a  just  one,  as  she  had  seen  no  preparations  for 
a  wedding  going  on,  and  had  observed  no 
signs  of  deeds,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  she 
started  up  in  an  agony  of  grief—'*  Then  has 
my  mother  given  me  up,  mdeed!"  she  ex- 
elainded,  clasping  her  hands  together,  "and 
the  once  darling  child  may  soon  be  a  firiend- 
1«SB  outcast!"    « 

**  Yoo  want  a  friend.  Miss  Adeline !"  said 


the  kind  girl,  bunting  into  teara.  ''Never 
while  I  live,  or  any  of  my  felloW-servants." 
And  Adeline,  whose  heart  was  bursting  with 
a  sense  of  forlomness  and  abandonment,  felt 
consoled  by  the  artless  sympath^r  of  her  at- 
tendant; and,  giving  way  to  a  violent  flood 
of  teara,  she  threw  Irer  arms  round  her  ndck, 
and  sobbed  upon  her  bosom. 

Having  thus  eased  her  feelings,  she  recol- 
lected that  it  was  incumhent  on  her  to  exert 
her  fortitude ;  and  that  it  was  a  duty  which 
she  ow6d  her  mother  not  to  condemn  her  con- 
duct openly  herself,  hor  suffer  any  one  else  to 
do  it  in  her  presence;  still,  at  that  moment, 
she  could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  reprove  the 
observations  by  which,  in  spite  of  ner  sense 
of  propriety,  she  had  been  soothed  and  grati- 
fied; but  she  hastened  to  dress  hereelf  as  be- 
came a  bridal  dinner,  and  dismissed,  as  soon 
as  she  could,  the  affectionate  Evans  from  her 
presence.  She  then  walked  up  and  do^n  her 
chamber,  in  order  to  summon  courage  to  enter 
the  d'rawitag-ro6m.  "  But  hoiV  strange,  how 
cruel  it  was,"  said  she,  "  that  my  mother  did 
not  come  to  inform  me  of  this  important  event 
liereelf!" 

hi  this  lespect,  however,  Mre.  Mowbray 
had  acted  kindly.  Reluctant,  even  more  than 
she  ^as  willing  to  confess  to  her  own  heart, 
to  meet  Adeline  alone,  she  had  chosen  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  st^l  asleep,  and  had  de- 
sired she  might  not  be  disturbed;  but  soon 
after  her  return  from  church,  being  assured! 
that  she  was  in  a  sound  sluAiber,  she  had  sto- 
len to  her  bed-side  and  put  a  note  under  her 
pillow,  acquainting  her  with  what  had  passed ; 
but  this  note  Adeline  in  her  restlessness  had, 
with  her  pillow,  pushed  on  the  floor,  and  there 
unseen  it  had  remained.  But  as  Adeline  was 
pacing  to  and  fVo,  she  luckily  observed  it;  and 
oy  proving  that  her  mother  had  not  been  so  very 
neglectful  of  her,  it  tended  to  fortify  her  mind 
against  the  succeeding  interview.  The  note 
began:—" My  dearat  child !  to  spare  you,  in 
your  present  weak  state,  the  emotion  which 
you  would  necessarily  feel  in  attending  me  to 
the  altar,  I  have  resolved  to  let  the  ceremony' 
be  performed  unknown  to  yon.  But,  my  be- 
loved Adeline,  I  trust  that  your  affection  for 
me  will  make  yon  rejoice  in  a  step  which  you 
may,  perhaps,  at  present  disapprove,  when 
convinced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  and  can,  in  no  way,  be  the 
means  of  diminishing  yonra.     I  remain 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  mother." 

"  She  loves  me  still,  then !"  cried  Adeline, 
shedding  tears  of  tenderness,  "  and  I  accused 
her  unjustly.  O,  my  dear  mother,  if  this  event 
should  indeed  increase  your  happiness,  never 
shall  I  repine  at  not  having  been  able  to  pre- 
vent it."  And  then,  after  taking  two  or  three 
hasty  turns  rodnd  the  room,  and  bathing  her 
eyes  to  remove  in  a  degree  the  traces  of  her 
teara,  she  ventured  into  the  drawing-roonu 
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But  the  sight  of- her  mother  seated  by  Sir 
Patrick,  his  arm  encircling  her  waist,  in  that 
yery  room  which  had  so  lately  witnessed  his 
profligate  attempts  on  herself,  deprived  her  of 
the  little  resolution  which  she  had  been  able 
to  assume,  and  pale  and  trembling  she  sunk 
speechless  with  emotion  on  the  first  chair  near 
her. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  or,  as  we  must  at  present 
call  her.  Lady  0*Carrol,  was  affected  by  Ade- 
line's distress,  and  hastening  to  her,  received 
the  almost  fainting  girl  in  her  arms ;  while 
eyen  Sir  Patrick,  feeling  compassion  for  the 
unhappiness  which  he  could  more  readily  un- 
derstand than  his  bride,  was  ea£[er  to  hide  his 
confusion  by  calling  for  water,  drops,  and  ser- 
yants. 

**I  want  neither  medicine  nor  assistance 
now,*'  said  Adeline,  gently  raising  her  head 
from  her  mother's  shoulder;  '*  the  first  shock 
is  over,  and  I  shall,  I  trust,  behaye  in  future 
with  proper  self-command." 

**  Better  late  than  neyer,"  muttered  Lady 
0' Carrol,  on  whom  the  word  thock  had  not 
made  a  pleasant  impression ;  while  Sir  Pat- 
rick, approaching  Adeline,  exclaimed,  *'  If  you 
haye  not  self-command.  Miss  Mowbray,  it  is 
the  only  command  which  you  cannot  boast ; 
for  your  power  of  commanding  others  no  one 
can  dispute,  who  has  ever  had  the  happiness 
of  beholding  you." 

So  saying,  he  took  her  hand ;  and,  as  her 
mother's  husband,  claimed  the  privilege  of  sa- 
luting her — a  privile^  which  Adeline,  though 
she  dmost  shrunk  with  horror  from  his  touch, 
had  Meif-command  enough  not  to  deny  him: 
immediately  afler,  he  claimed  the  same  favour 
from  his  bride,  and  they  resumed  their  posi- 
tion on  the  sofa. 

But  so  embarrassing  was  the  situation  of 
all  parties,  that  no  conversation  took  place ; 
and  Adeline,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the 
restraint  to  which  she  was  obliged,  rose  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  room,  in  order  to  hide  the  sor- 
row which  she  was  on  the  point  of  betraying, 
when  her  mother  in  a  tone  of  reproach  ex- 
claimed, *Mt  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  Miss 
Mdwbray,  to  perceive  that  you  appear  to  con- 
sider as  a  day  of  mourning  the  day  which  I 
< '  consider  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.'^ 

•*0h!  my  dearest  mother!"  replied  Ade- 
line, returning  and  approaching  her,  *Mt  is  the 
dread  of  your  deceiving  yourself,  only,  that 
makes  me  sad  at  a  time  like  this :  if  this  day 
in  its  consequences  prove  a  happy  one " 

**And  wherefore  should  you  doubt  that  it 
will.  Miss  Mowbray  V 

'*  Miss  Mowbray,  do  you  doubt  my  honour  1" 
cried  Sir  Patrick,  hastily. 

Adeline  instantly  fixed  her  fine  eyes  on  his 
fiice  with  a  look  which  he  knew  how  to  inter' 
j9r«/,  but  not  how  to  support;  and  he  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  ground  with  painful  consciousness. 

She  saw  her  triumph,  and  it  gave  her  cou- 
rage to  proceed :— ••*  O  Sir !"  cried  she,  ••  it  is 


in  your  power  to  convert  all  my  painfiil  donbts 
into  joyful  certainties ;  make  but  my  mother 
happy,  and  I  will  love  and  bless  you  ever. 
Promise  me.  Sir,"  she  continued,  her  en- 
thusiasm and  affection  kindling  as  she  spoke, 
**  promise  me  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to  her; 
she  has  never  known  contradiction ;  she  has 
been  through  life  the  darling  object  of  all  who 
surrounded  her ;  the  pride  of  her  parents,  her 
husband,  and  her  child ;  neglect,  iniury,  and 
unkindness  she  would  inevitably  sink  under; 
and  I  conjure  you,  (here  she  dropped  on  her 
knees  and  extended  her  arms  in  an  attitude  of 
entreaty,)  by  all  your  hopes  of  happiness  here- 
after, to  give  her  reason  to  continue  to  name 
this  the  happiest  day  of  her  life." 

Here  she  ceased,  overcome  by  the  violenoe 
of  her  emotions ;  but  continued  her  look  and 
attitude  of  entreaty,  full  of  such  sweet  earnest- 
ness, that  the  baronet  could  hardly  conceal  the 
variety  of  feelings  which  assailed  him;-— 
amongst  which,  passion  for  the  lovely  object 
before  him  predominated.  To  make  a  jest  of 
Adeline's  seriousness  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  way  to  conceal  what  he  felt;  and  while 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  overcome  with  Adeline's  exr 
pressions  of  tendemess,was  giving  way  to  them 
oy  a  flood  of  tears,  and  grasping  in  both  hers 
the  clasped  hands  of  Adeline,  he  cried,  in  an 
ironical  tone  —  **You  are  the  most  extraordi- 
nary motherly  young  creature  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life,  my  dear  girl !  Instead  of  your 
mother  giving  the  nuptial  benediction  to  you, 
the  order  of  nature  is  reversed,  and  you  are 
giving  it  to  her.  Upon  my  soul  I  begin  to 
Slink,  seeing  you  in  that  posture,  that  you  are 
my  bride  begging  a  blessing  of  mamma  on 
our  union,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  on  my  knees 
too." 

So  saying,  he  knelt  beside  Adeline  at  Lady 
O' Carrol's  feet,  and  in  a  tone  of  mock  solem- 
nity besought  her  to  bless  both  her  affectionate 
children ;  and  as  he  did  this,  he  threw  his  arm 
round  the  weeping  girl,  and  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom.  This  speech,  and  this  action,  at 
once  banished  ail  self-command  from  the  in- 
dignant Adeline,  and  in  an  instant  she  sprung 
from  his  embrace ;  and  forgetting  how  much 
her  violence  must  surprise,  if  not  alarm  and 
offend  her  mother,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  did  not  stop  till  she  reached  her  own 
chamber. 

When  there,  she  was  alarmed  lest  her  con- 
duct sholld  have  occasioned  both  pain  and  re- 
sentment to  Lady  O'Carrol ;  and  it  was  with 
trembling  reluctance  that  she  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner ;  but  her  fears  were  groundless. 
The  bride  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  reveries 
during  Sir  Patrick's  strange  speech,  from 
which  she  awakened  only  at  the  last  words 
of  it,  viz.  ** affectionate  children;"  and  seeing 
Sir  Patrick  at  her  feet,  with  a  very  tender  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  and  hearing  the  word^ 
*^  affectionate  children,"  she  conceived  that  he 
was  expressing  his  hopes  of  their  being  blest 
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widi  progeny,  and  that  a  selfish  feeling  of  fear 
at  such  a  prospect  had  hurried  Adeline  oat  of 
the  room.  She  was,  therefore,  disposed  to 
regard  her  daughter  with  pity,  but  not  with 
resentment,  when  she  entered  the  dinner-room, 
and  Adeline's  tranquillity  in  a  degree  returned ; 
but  when  she  retired  for  the  night  she  could 
not  help  owning  to  herself,  that  that  day,  her 
mother's  wedding-day,  had  been  the  most 
painful  day  of  her  existence— and  she  literally 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  a  new  trial  awaited  her ; 
she  had  to  write  a  final  farewell .  to  Glenmur- 
ray.  Many  letters  did  she  begin,  many  did 
she  finish,  and  many  did  she  tear ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  the  longer  she  delayed  sendbg 
him  one,  the  longer  she  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
agitating  suspense,  she  resolved  to  send  the 
last  written,  even  though  it  appeared  to  her 
not  quite  so  strong  a  transcript  of  her  feel- 
ings as  the  former  ones.  Whether  it  were 
so  or  not,  Glenmurray  received  it  with  altei^ 
nate  agony  and  transport ;  with  agony,  because 
it  destroyed  every  hope  of  Adeline's  being 
his  ^  and  with  transport,  because  every  line 
breathed  the  purest  and  yet  tnost  ardent  attach- 
ment, and  convinced  him,  that  however  lonff 
their  separation,  the  love  of  Adeline  would 
experience  no  change. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  Glenmurray 
could  bear  any  companion  but  the  letter  of 
Adeline ;  and,  during  that  time,  she  was  on 
the  road,  with  the  hnde  and  brideffroom,^  (6  a 
beautiful  seat  in  Berkshire,  called  the  Pavilion, 
hired  by  Sir  Patrick,  the  week  before  his 
marriage,  of  one  of  his  profligate  friends.  As 
the  road  lay  through  a  very  fine  country, 
Adeltne  would  have  thought  the  journey  a 
pleasant  one,  had  not  the  idea  of  Glenmurray, 
ill  and  dejected,  continually  haunted  her. 
Sir  Patrick  appeared  to  be  engrossed  by  his 
bride,  and  she  was  really  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
him ;  and  at  times  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
around  had  power  to  engage  Adeline's  atten- 
tion; but  she  immediately  recollected  how 
much  Glenmurray  would  have  participated  in 
her  delight,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
prospect  ended  in  renewed  recollections  of  him. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  Sir  Patrick,  warmly  embrac- 
ing his  bride,  bade  her  welcome  to  her  new 
alMde ;  and  immediately  approaching  Adeline, 
he  bestowed  on  her  an  embrace  no  less  cor- 
dial ;  or,  to  say  the  truth,  so  ardent  seemed 
the  welcome,  even  to  the  innocent  Adeline, 
that  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  her- 
self that,  as  her  father-in-law,  Sir  Patrick's 
tenderness  was  excusable. 

Spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  she  was 


angry  and  suspicious,  and  had  an  indis- 
tinct feeling  of  remote  danger;  which,  though 
she  could  not  define,  even  to  herself,  it  was 
new  and  painful  to  her  to  experience.  But  as 
the  elastic  mind  of  eighteen,  soon  rebounds 
from  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  forgets  in 
present  enjoyment  the  prospect  of  evu,  Ade- 
line gazed  on  the  elegant  apartment  she  was 
in  with  joyful  surprise ;  while,  through  fold- 
ing doors  on  either  side  of  it,  she  beheld  a 
suite  of  rooms,  all  furnished  with  a  degree  of 
tasteful  simplicity,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  beheld;  and  ihroucrh  the  windows, 
which  opened  on  a  lawn  that  sloped  to  the 
banks  or  a  rapid  river,  she  saw  an  amphitheap 
tre  of  wooded  hills,  which  proved,  that  how 
^eat  soever  had  been  the  efforts  of  art  to 
decorate  their  new  habitation,  the  hand  of 
nature  had  done  still  more  to  embellish  it; 
and  all  fear  of  Sir  Patrick  was  lost  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  chosen  such  a  retirement. 

With  eager  curiosity  Adeline  hurried  from 
room  to  room ;  admired  in  the  western  apart- 
ments, the  fine  effect  of  the  declining  sun 
shining  through  rose-coloured  window  cur- 
tains; gazed  with  delight  on  the  statues  and 
pictures  that  every  where  met  the  eye,  and 
reposed  with  unsuspecting  gaiety  on  the 
couches  of  eider  down,  which  were  in  profu- 
sion around.  Every  thing  in  the  house  spoke 
it  to  be  the  temple  of  pleasure ;  but  the  inno- 
cent Adeline  and  her  unobservant  mother  saw 
nothing  but  elegant  convenience  in  an  abode 
in  which  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  might  have 
deliffhted;  and  while  iEolian  harps  in  the 
windows,  and  perfumes  of  all  kinds,  added  to 
the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  the  bride  only 
beheld  in  the  choice  of  the  villa  a  proof  of  her 
husband's  desire  of  making  her  happy ;  and 
Adeline  sighed  for  virtuous  love  and  Glen- 
murray, as  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete 
her  fascination. 

Sir  Patrick,  meanwhile,  was  not  blind  to 
the  impressions  made  on  Adeline  by  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  which  he  had  chosen, 
though  he  was  far  from  suspecting  the  com- 
panion she  had  pictured  to  herself  as  most 
fitted  to  enjoy  and  embellish  it;  and  pleased 
because  she  was  pleased,  and  delighted  to  be 
regarded  by  her  with  such  unusual  looks  of 
complacency,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  natu- 
ral vivacity ;  and  Adeline  passed  a  merry,  if 
not  a  happy  evening,  with  ue  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 

But  the  next  morning  she  arose  with  the 
painful  conviction  as  fresh  as  ever  on  her 
mind,  that  day  would  Succeed  to  day,  and  yet 
she  should  not  behold  Glenmurray ;  and  that 
day  would  succeed  to  day,  and  still  should 
she  see  O'Carrol,  still  be  exposed  to  his 
noisy  mirth,  to  his  odious  familiarities,  which, 
though  she  taught  herself  to  believe  they  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  the  customs  of  his  country, 
and  the  nearness  of  their  relationship,  it  was 
to  her  most  painful  to  endure. 
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Her  only  resounce,  iherefore,  from  unpleas- 
ant thoagbts  was  reading;  and  she  eagerly 
opened  the  cases  of  books  in  the  library  which 
were  unlocked.  But,  on  taking  down  some 
of  the  books,  she  was  disappointed  to  find  none 
of  the  kind  to  which  she  haa  been  accustomed. 
Mrs.  Mowbray^s  peculiar  taste  had  led  her, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  to  the  perusal 
of  nothing  but  political  tracts,  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  Scuderi's  and  other  romances. 
Scarcely  had  the  works  of  our  best  poets  found 
their  way  to  her  library ;  and  novels,  plays, 
and  works  of  a  lighter  kind  she  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  rcndingr  herself,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  put  in  the  hands  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Adeline  had,  therefore,  read  Rousseau's 
Contrai  Social,  but  not  his  Julie;  Montes- 
quieu's Esprit  des  Loix,  but  not  his  letters 
Persannes ;  and  had  glowed  with  republican 
ardour  over  the  scenes  of  Voltaire's  Brutus, 
but  had  never  had  her  pure  mind  polluted  by 
Ihe  pa^  of  his  Candide. 

Difierent  had  been  the  circumstances  and 
eonseouently  the  practice,  of  the  owner  of  Sir 
Patrick's  new  abode.  Of  all  Rousseau's  works, 
he  had  in  his  libranr  only  the  New  Heloise  and 
his  confessions ;  of  Montesquieu,  none  but  the 
fflowing  letters  above  mentioned ;  and  while 
Voltaire^s  chaste  and  moral  tragedies  were  ex- 
eluded,  his  profligate  tales  attracted  the  eye 
by  the  peculiar  elegance  of  their  binding; 
while  dangerous  French  novels  of  all  descnp- 
tions  met  the  view  under  the  downy  pillows 
of  the  inviting  sofas  around,  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  &ncy  and  corrupt  the  morals. 

But  Adeline,  unprepar^  by  any  reading  of 
the  kind  to  receive  and  relish  the  poison  con- 
tained in  them,  turned  with  disgust  from  pafes 
so  uncongenial  to  her  feelings;  nor  did  her 
eye  dwell  delighted  on  any  of  the  stories 
which  She  shelves  contained,  till  she  opened 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  a  few  letters  in  that  enchanting  work,  she 
seated  herself  in  the  apartment  but  the  mo- 
ment before  become  disgusting  to  her ;  and  in 
a  short  time  she  forgot  even  Glenmurray  him- 
self-^-or  rather  she  gave  his  form  to  the  ele- 
gant lover  of  Julie.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
bride  came  in  while  her  daughter  was  thus 
pleasantly  engaged;  and  on  being  informed 
what  her  studies  were,  she  peremptorily  for- 
bade her  to  read  a  book  so  pregtiant  with 
mischief;  and  though  she  had  not  read  it,  and 
consequently  could  not  justly  appreciate  its 
character;  she  was  sure,  on  tne  words  of 
others,  that  such  reading  was  improper  for  her 
daughter. 

In  vain  did  Adeline  venture  to  say  that 
Julie,  like  the  works  of  Glenmurray,  might  be, 
perhaps,  condemned  by  those  who  had  never 
read  a  line  of  it.  The  book  was  prohibited ; 
and  Adeline,  with  a  reluctant  hand,  restored  it 
to  its  place. 

Had  fhe  read  it,  the  sacrifice  which  the 
guilty  but  penitent  Julie  makes  to  filial  affec- 


tion, and  the  respectable  light  in  which  the 
institution  of  marriage  is  held  up  to  view, 
would  have  strengthened,  no  doubt,  Adeline's 
resolution  to  obey  her  mother,  &nd  give  up 
Glenmurray ;  and  have  led  her  to  recomsider 
those  opinions  which  taught  her  to  think  con- 
temptible what  ages  and  nations  had  been 
content  to  venerate.  But  it  was  decreed  that 
every  thing  the  mother  of  Adeline  did,  should 
accelerate  the  fete  of  her  devoted  daughter. 

Disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  finding  amuse- 
ment in  reading,  Adeline  had  recourse  to  walk- 
ing ;  and  none  of  the  beautiful  scenes  aroimd 
remained  long  unexplored  by  her.  In  her 
rambles  she  but  too  frequently  saw  scenes  of 
poverty  and  distress,  which  ill  contrasted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  house  which  she  inhabited ; 
scenes,  which  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
money  expended  there  in  useless  decoration 
would  have  entirely  alleviated ;  and  they  were 
scenes  too,  which  Adeline  had  been  accus- 
tom^ to  relieve.  The  extreme  of  poverty  in 
the  cottage,  did  not  disgrace,  on  the  Mowbray 
estate,  the  well-furnished  mansion  house ;  but 
Adeline,  as  we  have  observed  before,  was  al- 
lowed to  draw  on  her  mother  for  money  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  industrious  labour  from  know- 
ing the  distresses  of  want. 

**  And  why  should  I  not  draw  on  her  here 
for  money  for  the  same  purposes  !"  cried  Ade- 
line to  herself,  as  she  beheld  ope  spectacle  of 
peculiar  hardships.  **  Surely  my  mother  is 
not'  dependent  on  her  husband  1  and  even  if 
she  were.  Sir  Patrick  has  not  a  hard  heart, 
and  will  not  refuse  my  prayer ;"  and,  therefore, 
promising  the  sufferers  instant  relief,  she  left 
them,  saying  she  should  soon  reach  the  Pa- 
vilion and  be  back  again ;  while  the  objects  of 
her  bounty  were  silent  with  surprise  at  hear- 
ing that  their  relief  was  to  come  from  the  Pa- 
vifion,  a  place  hitherto  closed  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  poverty,.though  ever  open  to  the  revels 
and  the  votaries  of  pleasure. 

Adeline  found  her  mother  alone ;  and  with 
a  beating  heart  and  a  flushed  cheek,  she  de- 
scribed the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed, 
and  begged  to  be  restored  to  her  old  office  of 
almoner  on  such  occasions. 

**  A  sad  scene,  indeed,  my  dear  Adeline !" 
replied  the  bride  in  evident  embarrassment, 
**  and  I  will  speak  to  Sir  Patrick  about  it." 

'*  Speak  to  Sir  Patrick,  madam !  cannot  you 
follow  the  impulse  of  humanity  without  con- 
sulting him  f' 

«<  I  can't  give  the  relief  you  ask  without  his 
assistance,"  replied  her  mother ;  **  for,  except 
a  guinea  or  so,  I  have  no  loose  cash  about  me 
for  my  own  uses.  Sir  Patrick's  benevolence 
has  long  ago  emptied  his  purse,  and  I  gladly 
surrendered  mine  to  him." 

«*  And  shall  you  in  future  have  no  money 
for  the  purposes  of  charity  but  that  you  must 
claim  from  Six  Patrick  1"  asked  Adeline 
mournfully. 

*^  0  dear  I  yes— I  have  a  very  handsome  al- 
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lowanoe  settled  on  me ;  but  then  at  present  he 
wants  it  himself,  (Adeline  involuntarily  clasp- 
ed her  hands  together  in  an  a^ny,  and  sighed 
deeply.)  But,  howover,  ohrid,  added  the 
briae,  '*  as  you  seem  to  make  such  a  point  of 
it,  take  this  guinea  to  the  cottage  you  mention, 
en  attendant  r* 

Adeline  took  the  guinea ;  but  it  was  rery 
insuificient  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  to 
dieoharffe  the  rent  doe  to  a  clamorous  land- 
lord, and  to  purchase  several  things  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  sniTerers;  therefore 
she  added  another  guinea  to  It,  and,  not  liking 
to  relate  her  disappointment,  sent  the  money 
to  them,  desiring  the  serrant  to  say  that  she 
would  see  them  the  next  morning,  when 
she  resolved  to  apply  to  Sir  Patrick  for  the 
relief  which  her  mother  could  not  give;  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  moamful  conviction, 
that  she  herself,  as  well  as  her  mother,  would 
be  in  futnie  dependent  on  his  bounty. 

Though  disposed  to  give  way  to  mournful 
reflections  on  her  own  accouTft,  Adeline  roused 
herself  from  the  melancholy  abstraction  into 
which  she  was  Ailing,  by  reflecting  that  she 
had  still  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  cot- 
tagers with  Sir  Patrick ;  and  hearing  he  was 
in  the  house,  she  hastened  to  prefer  her  peti- 
tion. 

Sir  Patrick  listened  to  her  tone  of  voice,  and 
jpzed  on  her  expressive  countenance  with  de- 
light ;  but  when  she  had  concluded  her  narra- 
tion, a  solitary  half-guinea  was  all  he  bestowed 
on  her,  saying,  *'  I  am  never  roused  to  charity 
by  the  descriptions  of  others ;  I  must  always 
see  the  distress  which  I  am  solicited  to  re- 
lieve." 

''Then  go  with  me  to  the  cottage,"  ex- 
claimed Adeline;  but  to  her  great  mortifica- 
tion he  only  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared  ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  supper,  Adeline  could 
scarcejy  prevail  on  herself  to  look  at  him 
without  displeasure,  and  could  not  endure  the 
enfeeling  vivacity  of  his  ronnner. 

Mortified  ^nd  unhappy,  she  next  morning 
went  to  the  cottage,  reluctant  to  impart  to  its 
expecting  inhabitants  the  ill  success  which 
she  had  experienced.  But  what  was  her  sur- 
prise when  they  came  out  joyfully  to  meet  her, 
and  told  her  tlmt  a  gentleman  had  been  there 
that  morning  very  eariy,  had  discharged  their 
debts,  and  given  them  a  sum  of  money  for 
their  future  wants ! 

^*His  name^  his  name!**  eagerly  inquired 
Adeline ;  bat  that  they  said  he  refused  to  give ; 
and  as  he  was  in  a  horseman^s  large  coat,  and 
held  a  handkerchief  to  his  face,  they  were 
sore  ^ey  should  not  know  him  again. 

A  pleasing  suspicion  immediately  cane 
across  Adeline*s  mind  that  this  benevolent  un- 
known might  be  Glenmurray;  and  the  idea 
that  he  was  perhaps  unseen  hoverini^  round 
her,  gave  her  one  of  the  most  exquisite  feel- 
ings which  she  had  ever  known.  But  this 
agieeable  delusion  was  soon  dissipated  by  one 


of  the  children's  giving  her  a  card  which  the 
kind  stranger  haa  dropped  from  his  pocket ; 
amd  this  card  had  on  it,  *'  Sir  Patrick  O^Car- 
rol." 

At  first  it  was  natural  for  her  to  be  hurt  and 
disappointed  at  finding  that  her  hopes  con- 
cerning Glenmurray  had  no  foundation  in 
truth ;  out  her  benevolence,  and  indeed  regard 
for  her  mother's  happiness  as  w^ll  as  her  own, 
led  her  to  r^oice  in  this  unexpected  proof  of 
excellence  in  Sir  Patrick.  He  had  evidently 
proved  that  he  loved  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  ^ad  withdrawn  himself  even  from  her 
thanks. 

In  a  moment,  there^)re,  she  banished  firom 
her  mind  every  trace  of  his  unworthiness.  She 
had  done  him  injustice,  and  she  sought  refuge 
from  the  remorse  which  this  consciousness 
hfiflioted  on  her,  by  going  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  From  that  hour,  indeed,  her  cora«> 
plaisance  to  his  opinions,  and  her  attentions  to 
him,  were  so  unremitting  and  evident,  that  Sir 
Patrick's  passion  became  stronger  than  ever, 
and  his  hopes  of  a  return  to  it  seemed  to  be 
built  on  a  very  strong  foundation. 

Adeline  had  given  all  her  former  suspicions 
to  the  wind ;  daily  instances  of  his  benevo- 
lence came  to  her  knowledge,  and  threw  such 
a  charm  over  all  he  said  and  did,  that  even  the 
fimiiliarity  of  his  conduct,  look  and  manner 
towards  her,  appeared  to  her  now  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  the  free  manners  of  his 
conntiymen;  and  she  sometimes  could  not 
help  wishing  Sir  Patrick  to  be  known  to,  and 
intimate  with  Glenmurray.  But  the  moment 
was  now  at  hand  that  was  to  unveil  the  real 
character  of  Sir  Patrick,  and  determine  the 
destiny  of  Adeline. 

One  day  Sir  Patrick  proposed  taking  his 
bride  to  see  a  beautiful  feme  omie  at  about 
twelve  miles  distance ;  and  if  it  answered  the 
expectations  which  he  had  formed  of  it,  they 
were  determined  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds ;  in  that  case  he  was  to  returu  in  the 
evening  to  the  Pavilion,  and  drive  Adeline 
over  the  next  morning  to  partake  in  their  plea- 
sure. 

To  tins  scheme  both  the  ladies  gladly  con- 
sented, as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
suspect  the  villanous  design  which  it  was 
intended  to  aid. 

The  truth  was,  that  Sir  Patrick,  having,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  gained  Adeline's  affec- 
tions, resolved  to  defer  no  longer  the  profli- 
gate attempt  which  he  had  long  meditated ; 
and  had  contrived  this  excursion  in  order  to 
insure  his  wife's  absence  from  home,  and  a 
tdte-^-t^te  with  her  daughter — not  doubting 
but  that  opportunity  viras  alone  wanting,  to 
enable  him  to  succeed  in  his  abandoned  wishes. 

At  an  early  hour  the  curricle  was  at  the 
door,  and  Sir  Patrick,  having  handed  his  lady 
in,  took  leave  of  Adeline,  lie  told  her  that 
he  should  probably  return  early  in  the  even* 
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ing,  pressed  her  hand  more  tenderly  than 
usual,  and  springing  into  the  carriage,  drove 
off  with  a  countenance  animated  with  expect- 
ed triumph. 

Adeline  immediately  set  out  on  a  long  walk 
to  the  adjoininfif  idllages,  visited  the  cottages 
near  the  Pavilion,  and,  having  dined  at  an 
early  hour,  determined  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  reading,  provided  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  find  any  book  in  the  house  proper  for 
her  perusal. 

With  this  intention  she  repaired  to  an  apart- 
ment called  the  library,  but  what  in  these 
times  would  be  denominated  a  boudoir  ,*  and 
this,  even  in  Paris,  would  have  been  admired 
for  its  voluptuous  elegance^  On  the  table  lay 
several  costly  volumes,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  very  lately  perused  by  Sir  Patrick,  as 
some  of  them  were  open,  some  turned  down 
at  particular  passages;  but  as  soon  as  she 
glanced  her  eye  over  their  contents,  Adeline 
indignantly  threw  them  down  a^in;  and, 
while  her  cheek  glowed  with  the  blush  of  of- 
fended modesty,  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa, 
and  fell  into  a  long  and  mournful  reverie  on 
the  misery  which  awaited  her  mother,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  having  madly  dared  to  unite 
herself  for  life  to  a  young  libertine,  who  could 
delight  in  no  other  reading  but  what  was  of- 
fensive to  good  morals  and  to  delicacy.  Nor 
could  she  dwell  upon  this  subject  without  re- 
curring to  her  former  fears  for  herself;  and  so 
lost  was  she  in  agonizing  reflections,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  she  recollected  herself 
sufficiently  to  remember  that  she  was  guilty 
of  an  indecorum,  in  staying  so  long  in  an 
apartment  which  contained  books  that  she 
ought  not  even  to  be  suspected  of  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  peruse. 

Having  once  entertained  this  consciousness, 
Adeline  hastily  arose,  and  had  just  reached 
the  door  when  Sir  Patrick  himself  appeared 
at  it.  She  started  back  in  terror  when  she  be- 
held him,  on  observing  in  his  countenance  and 
manner  evident  marks  not  only  of  determined 
profligacy,  but  of  intoxication.  Her  suspi- 
cions were  indeed  just.  Bold  as  he  was  in 
iniquity,  he  dared  not  in  a  cool  and  sober  mo- 
ment put  his  guilty  purpose  in  execution ;  and 
he  shrunk  with  temporary  horror  from  an  at- 
tempt on  the  honour  of  the  daughter  of  his 
wife,  though  he  believed  that  she  ^ould  be  a 
willing  victim.  He  had  therefore  stopped  on 
the  road  to  fortify  his  courage  with  wine ;  and, 
luckily  for  Adeline,  he  had  taken  more  than 
he  was  aware  of;  for  when,  afier  a  yehement 
declaration  of  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  and 
protestations  that  she  should  that  moment  be 
his,  he  dared  irreverently  to  approach  her, 
Adeline,  strong  in  innocence,  aware  of  his  in- 
tention, and  presuming  on  his  situation,  dis- 
engaged herself  from  his  grasp  with  ease; 
and  pushing  him  with  violence  from  her,  he 
fell  with  such  force  against  the  brass  edge  of 
one  of  the  sofas,  that  stunned  and  wounded 


by  the  fall,  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Adeline  involuntarily  was  hastening  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  but  recollecting  how  mischievous  to 
her  such  an  exertion  of  humanity  might  be, 
she  contented  herself  with  rin^ng  the  bell 
violently  to  call  the  servants  to  his  aid.  Then, 
in  almost  frantic  haste,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  ran  across  the  park,  and  when  she  re- 
covered her  emotion  she  found  herself,  she 
scarcely  knew  how,  sitting  on  a  turf-seat  by 
the  road-side. 

*'  Great  God !  what  will  become  of  me  !'^ 
she  wildly  exclaimed ;  *'  my  mother's  roof  is 
no  longer  a  protection  to  me ;  I  cannot  absent 
myself  from  it  without  alleging  a  reason  for 
my  conduct,  which  will  ruin  her  peace  of 
mind  for  ever.  Wretch  that  I  am !  whither 
can  I  go,  and  where  can  I  seek  for  refuge  V 

At  this  moment,  as  she  looked  around  in 
wild  dismay,  and  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven,  she  saw  a  man*s  face  peeping  from 
between  the  branches  of  a  tree  opposite  to 
her,  and  observed  that  he  was  gazing  on  her 
intently.  Alarmed  and  fluttered,  she  instantly 
started  from  her  seat,  and  was  hastening  away, 
when  the  man  suddenly  dropped  from  his 
hiding-place,  and,  running  afler  her,  called  her 
by  her  name,  and  conjured  her  to  stop ;  while, 
with  an  emotion  of  surprise  and  delight,  she 
recognised  in  him  Arthur,  the  servant  of  Glen- 
murray ! 

Instantly,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  pressed  the  astonished  Arthur's  rough 
hand  in  her's;  and  by  this  action  confused 
and  confounded  the  poor  fellow  so  much,  that 
the  speech  which  he  was  going  to  make  fal- 
tered on  his  tongue. 

**0h!  where  is  your  master  T*  eagerly  in- 
quired Adeline. 

•*  My  master  have  sent  yon  this.  Miss,"  re- 

f^lied  Arthur,  holding  out  a  letter,  which  Ade- 
ine  joyfully  receiv^ ;  and,  spite  of  her  in- 
tended obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  Glen- 
murray  himself  could  not  have  met  with  a 
less  favourable  reception,  for  the  moment  was 
a  most  propitious  one  to  his  love;  nor,  as  it 
happened,  was  Glenmurray  too  for  off  to  pro- 
fit by  it.  On  his  way  from  Bath  he  went  a 
few  miles  out  of  his  road,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
and  perhaps  as  he  thought,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
an  old  servant  of  his  mother's,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  respectable  former;  but,  fortunately, 
the  farm  commanded  a  view  of  the  Pavilion, 
and  Glenmurray  could  from  his  window  gaze 
on  the  house  that  contained  the  woman  or  his 
affections. 

But  to  return  to  Adeline,  who,  while  hastily 
tearing  open  the  letter,  asked  Arthur  where  his 
master  was,  and  heard  with  indescribable  emo- 
tion that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**Here!  so  providentially!"  she  exclaim- 
ed, and  proceeaed  to  read  the  letter ;  but  her 
emotion  forbade  her  to  read  it  entirely.  She 
only  saw  that  it  contained  bank-notes ;  that 
Glenmurray  was  going  abroad  for  his  health ; 
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and,  in  case  that  he  should  die  there,  had  sent 
her  the  money  which  he  had  meant  to  leave 
her  in  his  will — lest  she  should  be,  in  the 
meanwhile,  any  way  dependent  on  Sir  Pat- 
rick. 

Namberless  conflicting  emotions  took  pos- 
session of  Adeline^s  heart,  while  this  new 
proof  of  her  lover's  attentive  tenderness  met 
her  view;  and,  as  she  contrasted  his  ^ne- 
rous  and  delicate  attachment  with  the  licen- 
tious passion  of  her  mother's  libertine  hus- 
band, a  burst  of  uncontrollable  affection  for 
Glenmurra^  agitated  her  bosom ;  and,  render- 
ed superstitious  by  her  fears,  she  looked  on 
him  as  sent  by  Providence  to  save  her  from 
the  dangers  of  her  home;  .» 

^'This  is  the  second  time,"*  cried  she,  **  that 
Glenmurray,  as  my  guardian  angel,  has  ap- 
peared at  the  moment  when  1  was  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  same  guilty  quarter!  Ah! 
surdy  there  is  more  than  accident  in  this !  and 
he  is  ordained  to  be  my  gruide  and  my  protec- 
tor!" 

When  once  a  woman  has  associated  widi 
an  amiable  man  the  idea  of  protection,  he  can 
never  again  be  indifferent  to  her;  and  when 
the  protector  happens  to  be  the  chosen  object 
of  her  love,  his  power  becomes  fixed  on  a  ba- 
sis never  to  be  shaken. 

**  It  is  enough,"  said  Adeline  in  a  faltering 
voice,  pressing  the  letter  to  her  lips,  and  burstp 
ing  into  tears  of  grateful  tenderness  as  she 
spoke ;  **  lead  me  to  your  master  directly." 

** Bless  my  heart!  will  you  see  him  then, 
Missi"  cried  Arthur. 

«'See  himi"  replied  Adeline —  <«  see  the 
only  friend  1  now  can  boast  1  But  let  us  be- 
gone this  moment,  lest  I  should  be  seen  and 
pursued." 

Instantly,  guided  by  Arthur,  Adeline  set  off 
full  speed  for  the  farm-house,  nor  stopped  till 
she  found  herself  in  the  presence  or  Glen- 
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^^Oh!  I  am  safe  now!"  exclaimed  Ade- 
line, throwing  herself  into  his  arms;  while 
he  was  so  overcome  with  surprise  and  joy,  that 
he  could  not  speak  the  welcome  which  his 
heart  gave  her ;  and  Adeline,  happy  to  behold 
him  again,  was  as  silent  as  her  lover.  At 
length  Glenmurray  exclaimed ; 

^*  Do  we  then  meet  again,  Adeline !" 

**  Yes,"  replied  she ;  **  and  we  meet  to  part 
no  more." 

**  Do  not  mock  me,"  cried  Glenmurray  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  and  seizing  her  extended 
himd ;  *'  my  feelings  must  not  be  trifled  with." 

**  Nor  am  I  a  woman  to  trifle  with  them. 
Glenmurray,  I  come  to  you  for  safety  and  pro- 
tection ;  I  come  to  seek  shelter  in  your  arms 
from  misery  and  dishonour.  Yon  are  ill,  you 
are  going  into  a  foreign  country;  and  from 
this  moment  look  on  me  as  your  nurse,  your 

(companion ;  your  home  shall  be  my  home, 
your  countiy  my  country !" 
GleBmnrray,  too  much  agitated,  too  happy 


to  speak,  could  only  press  the  agitated  girl  to 
his  bosom,  and  fold  his  arms  round  her,  as  if 
to  assure  her  of  the  protection  which  she 
claimed. 

**But  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost," 
cried  Adeline ;  **  I  may  be  missed  and  pur- 
sued ;  let  us  be  gone  directly." 

The  first  woiS  was  enough  for  Glenmur- 
ray ;  eager  to  secure  the  recovered  treasure 
which  he  had  thought  for  ever  lost,  his  orders 
were  given,  and  executed  by  the  faithful 
Arthur  with  the  utmost  despatch;  and  even 
before  Adeline  had  explained  to  him  the  cause 
of  her  resolution  to  elope  with  him,  they  were 
on  their  road  to  Cornwall,  meaning  to  embark 
at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 

But  Arthur,  who  was  going  to  marry  and 
leave  Glenftiurray's  service,  received  orders  to 
stay  at  the  farm  till  he  had  learned  how  Sir 
Patrick  was ;  and  having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information  he  was  to  send  it  to  Glen- 
murray at  FaJmouth.  The  next  morning  he 
saw  Sir  Patrick  himself  driving  full   speed 

ftast  the  farm ;  and  having  written  immediate- 
y  to  his  master,  Adeline  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  she  had  not  purchased  her 
own  safbty,  by  the  sufferings  or  danger  of  her 
persecutor,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  her 
mother. 


CHAPTER   X. 

But  Glenmurray *s  heart  needed  no  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Adeline's  Elopement.  She 
was  with  htm — with  him,  as  she  said,  for 
ever,  'frue,  she  had  talked  of  flying  from 
misery  and  dishonour;  but  he  knew  they 
could  not  reach  her  in  his  arms — not  even 
dishonour  according  to  the  ide^  of  society^ 
for  he  meant  to  make  Adeline  legally  his,  as 
soon  as  they  were  safe  from  pursuit,  and  his 
illness  was  forgotten  in  the  fond  transport  of 
the  present  moment. 

Adeline's  joy  viras  of  a  much  shorter  dura- 
tion. Recollections  of  a  most  painful  nature 
were  continually  recurring.  True  it  was  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  reside 
under  the  roof  of  her  mother;  but  was  it 
necessary  for  her  to  elope  with  Glenmurray  1 
the  man  whom  she  had  solemnly  promised  her 
mother  to  renounce !  Then,  on  the  other  side, 
she  argued,  that  the  appearance  of  love  for 
Glenmurray  was  an  excuse  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal from  her  deluded  parent  the  real  cause  of 
her  elopement. 

**It  was  my  sole  alternative,"  said  she 
mentally;  "my  mother  must  eitfier  suppose 
me  an  unworthy  child,  or  know  Sir  Patrick  to 
be  an  unworthy  husband;  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  her  to  support  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other ;  then,  when  she  forgives 
me,  as  no  doubt  she  will  in  time,  I  shall  be 
happy ;  but  that  I  coi}ld  never  be,  while  con- 
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Tinced  that  I  had  made  her  mieerable  by 
revealing  to  her  the  wickedness  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick." 

While  this  was  passing  in  her  mind,  her 
countenance  was  full  of  such  anxious  and 
mournful  expression,  that  Glenmurray,  unable 
to  keep  silence  any  longer,  conjured  her  to  tell 
him  what  so  evidently  weighed  upon  her 
spirits. 

''  The  difficulty  that  oppressed  me  is  past,^' 
she  replied,  wiping  from  her  eyes  the  tears 
which  the  thought  of  having  left  her  mother 
so  unexpectedly,  and,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
duced. **1  have  convinced  myself^  that  to  leave 
home  and  commit  myself  to  your  protection 
was  the  most  proper  and  virtuous  step  that  I 
could  take;  I  have  not  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  love,  but  of  reason.**  «► 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Gleii- 
murray  mournfully. 

**  It  seems  to  me  so  very  rational  to  love 
you,**  returned  Adelme  tenderly,  shocked  at 
the  sad  expression  of  his  countenance,  ^  that 
what  seem  to  be  the  dictates  of  reason,  may 
be  those  of  love  only.*' 

To  a  reply  like  this,  Glenmurray  could  only 
answer  by  those  incoherent  yet  iniellisible 
expressions  of  fondness,  tp  the  object  of  them, 
which  are  so  delightful  to  lovers  themselves, 
and  so  uninteresting  to  other  people;  nay,  so 
entirely  was  Glenmurray  again  engrossed  by 
the  sense  of  present  happiness,  that  his  curio- 
sity was  still  suspended,  and  Adeline's  story 
remained  untold.  But  Adeline's  pleasure  was 
damped  by  painful  recollectioDS,  and  still 
more  by  her  not  being  able  to  hide  from  her- 
self the  mournful  consciousness  that  the 
ravages  of  sickness  were  but  too  visible  in 
Glenmurray*8  face  and  figure,  and  that  the 
flush  of  unexpected  delight  could  but  ill  con- 
ceal the  hollow  paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  the 
sunk  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  rolled  on — ^post  suc- 
ceeded to  post;  and  though  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, Adeline,  fearful  of  being  pursued, 
would  not  consent  to  stop,  and  they  travelled 
till  morning.  But  Glenmurray,  feeling  him- 
self exhausted,  prevailed  on  her,  for  his  sake, 
to  alight  at  a  small  inn  on  the  road-side'  near 
Marlborough. 

There  Adeline  narrated  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  day;  but  with  difficulty  could  she 
prevail  on  herself  to  own  to  Glenmurray  that 
she  had  been  the  object  of  such  an  outrage  as 
she  had  experienced  from  Sir  Patrick. 

A  truly  delicate  woman  feels  degraded,  not 
flattered,  by  being  the  object  of  libertine  at- 
tempts ;  and,  situated  as  Adeline  and  Glen- 
murray now  were,  to  disclose  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  her  was  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult task ;  but  to  conceal  it  was  impossible. 
She  felt  that  even  to  Atm,  some  justification  of 
her  precipitate  and  unsolicited  flight  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  nothing  but  Sir  Patrick's  attempt 
could  justify  it    She,  therefore,  blushing,  snd 


hesitating,  revealed  the  disgraceful  secret ;  but 
such  was  its  effect  on  the  weak  spirits  and 
delicate  health  of  Glenmurray,  that  the  violent 
emotions  which  he  underwent  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  most  alarming  symptoms ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  Adeline,  benuing  over  the  sick- 
bed of  her  lover,  experienced  for  the  first  time 
that  most  dreadful  of  feelings,  fear  for  the  life 
of  the  object  of  her  affection. 

Two  days,  however,  restored  him  to  oom- 
patative  safety,  and  they  reached  a  small  and 
obscure  village  within  a  short  distance  from 
Falmouth,  most  conveniently  situated.  There 
they  took  up  their  abode,  and  resolved  to  re- 
main till  the  wind  should  change,  and  enable 
them  to  sail  for  Lisbon. 

In  this  retreat,  situated  in  air  as  salubrious 
as  that  of  the  south  of  France,  Glenmurray 
was  soon  restored  to  health, 'especially  as  hap- 
py love  was  now  his,  and  brought  back  the 
iiealth  of  which  hopeless  love  had  contributed 
to  deprive  him.  The  woman  whom  he  loved 
was  his  companion  and  his  nurse ;  and  so  dear 
had  the  quiet  scene  of  their  happiness  become 
to  then,  that  forgetful  there  was  still  a  danger 
of  their  being  diroovered,  it  was  with  consider- 
able regret  Uiat  they  received  a  summons  to 
embark,  and  saw  themselves  on  their  voyage 
to  Portugal. 

But  befors  she  left  Ei^land  Adeline  wrote 
to  her  mother. 

After  a  pleasant  and  short  voyage  the  lovers 
found  themselves  at  Lisbon ;  and  Glenmurray, 
pursuant  to  his  resolution,  immediately  pro- 
posed to  Adeline  to  unite  himself  to  her  by  the 
indissoluble  ties  of  marriage. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Ade1ine*s  surprise  at 
this  proposal ;  at  first  Bt\B  could  not  believe 
Glenmurray  was  in  earnest ;  but  seeing  that 
he  looked  not  only  grave  but  anxious,  and  as 
if  earnestly  expecting  an  answer,  she  asked 
him  whether  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
what  he  had  written  against  marriage  was  a 
tissue  of  mischievous  absurdity. 

Glenmurray,  blushing,  with  the  conceit  of 
an  author  replied,  ^  that  he  still  thought  his 
arguments  unanswerable.** 

"Then,  if  you  still  are  convinced  your  the- 
ory is  good,  why  let  your  practice  be  bad  ?  It 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  art  up  to  the  princi- 
ples that  you  profess,  in  order  to  give  them 
their  proper  weight  in  society,  else  yon  give 
the  lie  to  your  own  declarations.** 

**  But  it  is  better  for  me  to  do  that,  than  for 
you  to  be  the  sacrifice  to  my  reputation.** 

'*  I,"  replied  Adeline,  **  am  entirely  out  of 
the  question ;  you  are  to  be  governed  by  no 
other  law  but  your  desire  to  promote  general 
utility,  and  are  not  to  think  at  all  of  the  in- 
terest of  an  individual.** 

"  How  can  I  do  so,  when  that  individual  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides  !**  cried 
Glenmurray,  passionately. 

"  And  if  you  but  once  recollect  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides,  you 
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will  cease  to  suppose  that  my  happiness  can 
be  affected  by  the  oplDion  entertained  of  my 
conduct  by  others.'^  As  Adeline  said  this, 
she  twisted  boih  her  hands  in  his  arm  so  af- 
fectionately, and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  so 
satisfied  and  tender  an  expression,  that  Glen- 
murray  could  not  bear  to  go  on  with  a  subject 
which  evidently  drew  a  cloud  across  her  brow ; 
and  houiB,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  passed 
rapidly  over  their  heads  before  he  had  resolur 
tion  to  renew  it. 

Hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  spent  in  a 
manner  most  dear  to  the  heart  and  most  salu- 
tary to  the  mind  of  Adeline!  Her  taste  for 
books,  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  in 
a  nartial  mianner,  and  had  led  her  to  one  rznge 
or  study  only,  was  now  directed  by  Glenmur- 
ray  to  the  perusal  of  general  literature ;  and 
the  historian,  the  biographer,  the  poet,  and 
the  novelist,  obtained  ^temately  her  attention 
and  her  praises. 

In  her  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  too,  she  was  now  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  instructions  of  her  lover ;  and 
while  his  occasional  illnesses  were  alleviated 
by  her  ever-watchful  attentions,  their  attach- 
ment was  cemented  by  one  of  the  strongest  of 
all  ties— the  consciousness  of  mutual  benefit 
and  assistance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Oifi  evening  as  they  were  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  one  of  the  public  walks,  a  gentleman  ap- 
proached them,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
him  to  be  im  Englishman,  thoush  his  sun- 
burnt complexion  showed  that  he  had  been  for 
years  exposed  Xp  a  more  ardent  climate  than 
that  of  Britain. 

As  he  came  nearer,  Glenmurray  thought  his 
features  were  familiar  to  him ;  and  the  stran- 
flfer,  starting  with  joyfiil  surprise,  seized  his 
hand,  and  welcomed  him  as  an  old  friend. 
Glenmurray  returned  his  salutation  with  great 
cordiality,  and  leco^ised  in  the  stranger  a 
Mr.  Maynard,  an  amiable  man,  who  had  gone 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  India,  and  was  returned 
a  nabob,  with  an  irreproachable  character. 

**8o,  then,''  cried  Mr.  Maynard,  gaily,  ^ 
**thia  is  the  elegant  young  English  couple 
that  my  servant,  and  even  the  inn-keeper  him- 
self, was  so  loud  in  praise  of!  Little  did  I 
think  the  happy  man  was  my  old  friend  — 
though  no  man  is  more  deserving  of  being 
happy ;  but  I  beg  you  will  introduce  me  to 
your  lady." 

Glenmurray,  though  conscious  of  the  mis- 
take he  was  under,  had  not  resolution  enough 
to  avow  that  he  was  not  married ;-  and  Ade- 
line, unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  Glenmurraj'a 
sitnatioUf  received  Mr.  Maynard's  salutation 
with  the  utmost  ease,  though  the  tremor  of 


bar  )ovar*8  ▼pice,  «nd  the  blush  on  his  cheek 
as  he  said — *'  Adeline,  give  me  leave  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Maynard,  an  old  firiend  of 
mine,"  weteaufficient  indications  that  the  ren- 
contre disturbed  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  Adeline  aad  Mr.  Maynard 
were  no  longer  strangers.  Mr.  Maynard,  wbo 
had  not  lived  much  in  the  s.oeijBty  of  well-in- 
formed women,  and  not  at  all  in  that  of  women 
accustomed  to  orifioal  Ihin^g,  was  at  once 
astonished  and  oelighted  at  the  vznetj  of 
Adeline's  remari(s,  at  the  playfolneSs  of  her 
imagination,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  expres- 
sions. But  it  was  very  evident,  at  lengtn,  to 
Maynard,  that  in  proportion  as  Adeline  and 
he  became  more  acquainted  and  more  satisfied 
with  each  other,  Glenmurray  grew  more  silent 
and  more  uneasy.  The  consequence  was  un- 
avoidable ;  as  most  men  would  have  done  on 
a  lik«  occasion,  Mr.  Ma^ard  thought  Glen- 
murray was  jealous  of  htm. 

But  no  thought  so  vexatious  to  himself,  and 
so  degrading  to  Adelme,  had  entered  the  con- 
fiding and  discriminating  mind  of  Glenmurray. 
The  truth  was,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Maynard, 
whom  be  had  seen  in  the  walks,  though  he 
had  not  known  him  again,  had  ladies  of  his 
party;  and  he  expected  that  the  more  Mr. 
Maynard  admired  fiis  supposed  wife,  the  moro 
would  he  be  eager  to  introduce  her  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Nor  was  Glenmurray  wrong  in  his  conjec- 
tures. 

**I  have  two  sisters  with  me,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Maynard,  **  whom  I  shall  be  happy 
and  proud  to  introduce  to  you.  One  of  them 
is  a  widow,  and  has  lived  several  years  in  In- 
dia, but  returned  with  me  in  delicate  health, 
and  was  ordered  hither :  she  is  not  a  woman 
of  great  reading,  but  has  an  excellent  under- 
standing, and  will  admire  you.  The  other  is 
several  years  younger;  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  the  conversation  of  a  lady,  who,  though 
not  older  than  herself,  seems  to  have  had  so 
many  more  opportunities  of  improvement." 

Adeline  bowed,  and  expresiBed  her  impa- 
tience to  form  this  new  acquaintance;  and 
looked  triumphantly  at  Glenmurray,  mesning 
to  express—^*  See,  spite  of  the  supposed  pre- 
judices of  the  worid,  here  is  a  man  who  wants 
to  introduce  me  to  his  sisters."  Little  did  she 
know  that  Maynard  concluded  she  was  a  wife : 
his  absence  from  England  had  made  him  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  Glenmurray's  works, 
or  even  tiiat  he  was  an  author ;  so  that  he  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  suppose  that, the  moral, 
pious  youth,  whom  he  had  always  respected, 
was  become  a  visionary  philosopher,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  society,  was  living 
openly  with  a  mistress. 

**  But  my  sister  will  wonder  what  is  become 
of  me,"  suddenly  cried  Maynard ;  *'  and  as 
Emily  is  so  unwell  as  to  keep  her  room  to- 
day, I  must  not  make  her  anxious.    But  for 
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her  illness,  I  should  have   requested  your 
company  for  supoer.*' 

**  And  I  shoula  have  liked  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation,*' replied  Adeline ;  **  but  I  wi^l  hope 
to  see  the  laaies  soon.'' 

*'  Oh  I  without  fail,  to-morrow,"  cried  May- 
nard ;  '*  if  Emily  be  not  well  enough  to  call 
on  you,  perhaps  you  will  come  to  her  apart- 
ments." 

"  Undoubtedly ;  expect  me  at  twelve  o'- 
clock." 

Maynard  then  shook  his  gnre  and  silent 
friend  by  the  hand,  and  departed — his  vanity 
not  a  little  flattered  by  the  supposed  jealousy^ 
of  Glenmarray. 

**  There  now,"  said  Adeline,  when  he  was 
out  of  hearingr,  **  I  hope  some  of  your  tender 
fears  are  done  away.  You  see  there  are  liberal 
and  unprejudiced  persons  in  the  world ;  and 
Mr.  Maynard,  instead  of  shunning  me,  courts 
my  acquaintance  for  bis  sisters." 

Glenmurray  shook  his  head  and  remained 
silent ;  and  Adeline  was  distressed  to  feel  by 
his  burning  hand  that  he  was  seriously  un- 
easy. 

**  I  shall  certainly  call  on  these  ladies  to- 
morrow," continued  Adeline ;  '•  I  really  pine 
for  the  society  of  amiable  women." 

Glenmurray  sighed  deeply ;  he  dreaded  to 
tell  her  that  he  could  not  allow  her  to  call  on 
them,  and  yet  he  knew  that  this  painful  task 
awaited  him.  Besides,  she  wished,  she  said, 
to  know  some  amiable  women ;  and,  eager  as 
he  was  to  indulge  all  her  wishes,  he  felt  but 
too  certainly  that  in, this  wish  she  could  never 
be  indulged.  Even  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
doing  so  dishonourable  an  action  as  introduc- 
ing his  mistress  as  his  wife,  he  was  sure  that 
Adeline  would  have  spumed  at  the  deception ; 
and  silent  and  sad  he  grasped  Adeline's  hand 
as  her  arm  rested  within  his,  and,  complaining 
of  indisposition,  slowly  returned  to  the  inn.  , 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Adeliiie 
again  expressed  her  eagerness  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sisters  of  Mr.  Maynard ; 
when  Glenmurray,  starting  from  his  seat, 
paced  the  room  in  considerable  agitation. 

*'What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Adeline, 
hastily  rising  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Glenmurray  grasped  her  hand,  and  replied 
with  assumed  firmness;  ** Adeline,  it  is  im 
possible  for  you  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mavnard's  sisters ;  propriety  and  honour 
both  forbid  me  to  allow  it." 

** Indeed!"  exclaimed  Adeline,  **are  they 
not  as  amiable,  then,  as  he  described  them  t 
are  they  improper  acquaintances  for  me  ?  Well 
then — I  am  disappointed ;  but  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  right,  and  I  am  contented  to 
obey  you." 

The  simple,  insrenuous,  and  acquiescent 
sweetness  with  which  she  said  this,  was  a 
new  pang  to  her  lover;  had  she  repined,  had 
she  looked  ill-humouied,  his  task  would  not 
have  been  so  difficult. 


*'  But  what  reason  can  you  give  for  declin- 
ing this  acquaintance  ?"  resuuM  Adeline. 

•*  Ay !  there's  the  difficulty,"  replied  Glen- 
murray ;  **  pure-minded  and  amiable  as  I  know 
you  to  be,  how  can  I  bear  to  tell  these  chil- 
dren of  prejudice  that  you  are  not  my  wife, 
but  my  mistress  V 

Adeline  started;  and,  taming  pale,  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Are  you  sure,  then,  Uiat  they  do 
not  know  it  already  1"  * 

**  Quite  sure — else  Maynard  would  not  have 
thought  you  a  fit  companion  for  his  sisters." 

^'  But  surely  he  must  know  your  principles ; 
he  must  have  read  your  works  1" 

**  I  am  certain  he  is  ignorant  of  both,  and 
does  not  even  know  that  I  am  an  author." 

**  Is  it  possible  1"  cried  Adeline :  **  Is  there 
any  one  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  your  writings  1" 

Glenmurray  at  another  time  would  have 
been  elated  at  a  compliment  like  this  from  the 
woman  whom  he  idolized ;  but  at  this  moment 
he  heard  it  with  a  feeling  of  pain  which  he 
would  not  have  liked  to  define  to  himself, 
and  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground  he  said 
nothing. 

«*  So  then,"  said  Adeline  mourofully,  I  am 
an  improper  companion  for  tkem^  not  they  for 
me  /"  and  spite  of  herself  her  eyes  filled  with 

tears. At  this  moment  a  waiter  brought  in 

a  note  for  Glenmurray— it  was  from  Maynard, 
and  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Friend^ — Emily  is  better  to-day ; 
and  both  my  sisters  are  so  impatient  to  see, 
and  know  your  charming  wife,  that  they  beg 
me  to  present  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Glen- 
murray and  you,  and  request  the  honour  of 
your  company  to  a  late  breakfast; — at  eleven 
o'clock  we  hope  to  see  you. 

"Ever yours,        G.  M." 

**  We  will  send  an  answer,"  said  Glenmur- 
ray ;  but  the  waiter  had  been  gone  some  min- 
utes before  either  Adeline  or  Glenmurray 
spoke.  At  length  Adeline,  struggling  with 
her  feelings,  observed,  "  Mr.  Maynard  seems 
so  amiable  a  man,  that  I  should  think  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  convince  him  of  his  errors ; 
surely,  therefore,  it  is  your  duty  to  call  on  him, 
state  our  real  situation,  and  our  reasons  for  it, 
and  endeavour  to  convince  him  that  our  at- 
tachment is  sanctioned  both  by  reason  and 
virtue." 

*•  But  not  by  the  church,"  replied  Glenmur- 
ray, *•  and  Maynard  is  of  the  old  school ;  be- 
sides, a  man  of  forty-eight  is  not  likely  to  be 
convinced  by  the  arcruments  of  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight,  and  the  example  of  a  girl  of 
nineteen." 

"  If  age  be  necessary  to  give  weight  to  ar- 
guments," returned  Adeline,  "  I  wonder  that 
you  thought  proper  to  publish  four  years  ago." 

"Would  to  God  I  had  never  published!" 
exclaimed  Glenmurray,  almost  pettishly. 
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^  If  yoa  had  not,  I  probably  should  never 
haye  been  yours,"  replied  Adeline,  fondly 
leaning  her  bead  on  his  shoulder,  and  then 
lookinff  up  in  his  face.  Glenmurray  clasped 
her  to  his  bosom ;  but  again  the  pleasure  was 
mixed  with  pain.  '*  All  this  time,"  rejoined 
Adeline,  '*  vour  friends  are  expecting  an  an- 
swer ;  you  had  better  carry  it  in  person." 

**I  cannot,"  replied  Glenmurray,  "and 
there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  out  of  this 
business  to  my  satisfaction." 

"  Name  it ;  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall  ap- 
prove it." 

**Then  I  wish  to  order  horses  immediately, 
and  set  off  on  our  road  to  France." 

"  So  soon — ^though  the  air  agrees  with  you 
so  Weill" 

M  O  yes— for  when  the  mind  is  tineasy  no 
air  can  be  of  use  to  the  body." 

"  But  why  is  your  mind  uneasy  t" 

"  Here  I  should,  be  exposed  to  see  Maynard, 
and— and — he  would  see  you  too." 

"And  what  then  1" 

"What  then  1— Why,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  look  on  you  with  an  eye  of  disre- 
spect." 

"  And  wherefore  should  he  t" 

"  O  Adeline,  the  name  of  wife  imposes  re- 
straint even  on  a  libertine ;  but  that  of  mis- 


"  Is  Mr.  Maynard  then  a  libertine  1"  said 
Adeline  gravely ;  and  Glenmurray,  afraid  of 
wounding  her  feelings  by  entering  into  a  fur^ 
ther  explanation,  changed  the  subject,  and 
again  requested  her  consent  to  leave  Lisbon. 

"I  have  often  told  you,"  said  Adeline  sigh- 
ing, "that  my  will  is  yours;  and  if  you  will 
give  strict  orders  to  have  letters'sent  afVer  us 
to  the  towns  that  we  shall  stop  at,  I  am  ready 
to  set  off  immediately." 

Glenmurray  then  gave  his  orders;  wrote  a 
letter  explaining  his  situation  to  Ma3rnard, 
and  in  an  hour  they  were  on  their  journey  to 
France. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

lit  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Maynard,  Miss  May- 
nard, and  Mrs.  Wallington  his  widowed  sis- 
ter, were  impatiently  expecting  Glenmurray*s 
answer,  and  earnestly  hoping  to  see  him  and 
his  lovely  companion — ^but  from  different  mo- 
tives. Maynard  was  impatient  to  see  Adeline 
because  he  really  admired  her;  his  sisters, 
because  they  hopMl  to  find  her  unworthy  of 
such  violent  admiration* 

Their  vanity  had  been  piqued,  and  their 
envy  excited,  by  the  extravagant  praises  of 
their  brother;  and  they  had  interrupted  him 
by  the  ^rst  questions  which  all  women  ask  on 
such  occasions — **  Is  she  pretty  1" 

And  he  had  answered,  "  Very  pretty." 

"IssbetaUl" 


"  Very  tall,  taller  than  I  am." 

"  I  hate  tall  women,"  replied  Miss  May- 
nard, (a  little  round  girl  of  niheteen.) 

"Is  she  fair!" 

"  Exquisitely  fair." 

"1  like  brown  women,"  cried  the  widow; 
"fair  people  always  look  silly." 

"But  Mrs.  Glenmurray*B  eyes  are  hazel, 
and  her  eye-lashes  long  and  dark." 

"Hazel  eyes  are  always  bold-looking," 
cried  Miss  Nlaynard. 

"Not  Mrs.  Glenmurray's;  for  her  expres- 
sion is  the  most  pure  and  ingenuous  that  ever 
I  saw.  Some  girls,  indecent  in  their  dress 
and  very  licentious  in  their  manner,  passed  us 
as  we  sat  on  the  walk ;  and  the  comments 
which  I  made  on  them  provoked  from  Mrs. 
Glenmurray,  some  remarks  on  the  behaviour 
and  dress  of  women ;  and,  as  she  commented 
on  the  disgusting  expression  of  vice  in  wo- 
men, and  the  charm  of  modest  dignity  both 
in  dress  and  manners,  her  own  dress,  manners, 
and  expression,  were  such  an  admirable  com- 
ment on  her  words,  and  she  shone  so  brightly, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  graceful 
awfulness  of  virtue,  tnat  I  gazed  with  delight, 
and  somewhat  of  apprehension  lest  this  fair 
perfection  should  suddenly  take  flight  to  her 
native  skies,  toward  which  her  fine  eyes  were 
occasionally  turned." 

"Bless  me!  if  our  brother  is  not  ^uite 
poetical!  This  prodigy  has  inspired  hmi," 
replied  the  widow  with  a  sneer. 

"  For  my  part,  I  hate  /worfi^'a,"  said  Miss 
Maynard  :  "  I  feel  myself  unworthy  to  asso- 
ciate with  them." 

When  one  woman  calls  another  a  prodigy, 
and  expresses  herself  as  unworthy  to  associate 
with  her,  it  is  very  certain  that  she  means  to 
insult  rather  than  compliment  her ;  and  in  this 
sense  Mr.  Maynard  understood  his  sister^s 
words;  therefore,  after  having  listened  with 
tolerable  patience  to  a  few  more  sneers  at  the 
unconscious  Adeline,  he  was  provoked  to  say, 
that  ill-disposed  as  be  found  they  were  to- 
wards his  new  acquaintance,  he  hoped  that 
when  they  became  acquainted  with  her  they 
would  still  give  him  reason  to  say,  as  he  al- 
ways had  done,  that  he  was  proud  of  his  sis- 
ters ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  no  woman  ever  look- 
ed so  lovely,  as  when  she  was  doing  justice 
to  the  meriu  and  extenuating  the  faults  of  a 
rival. 

"  A  rival !"  exclaimed  the  sisters  at  once ; 
"  And  pray,  what  rivalship  could  there  be  in 
this  case  1" 

"My  remark  was  a  general  one;  but  since 
you  choose  to  make  it  a  particular  one,  I  will 
answer  to  it  as  such,"  continued  Mr.  Maynard. 
"All  women  are  rivals  in  one  sense— rivals 
for  general  esteem  and  admiration;  and  she 
only  shall  have  my  suffrage  in  her  favour,  who 
can  point  out  a  beauty  or  a  merit  in  another 
woman  without  insinuating  at  the  same  time  a 
counterbalancing  defect." 
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**But  Mrs.  Glemnurray,  it  seems,  baa  no 
defects  !*' 

**  At  least  I  have  not  known  her  long  enoagh 
to  find  them  out;  but  you,  no  doubt,  wiTU 
when  you  know  her,  Tery  readily  spare  me 
that  trouble." 

How  injudiciously  had  Maynard  prepared 
the  minds  of  his  sisters  to  admire  Adeline ! 
It  was  a  preparation  to  make  them  hate  h^r ; 
and  they  were  very  impatient  to  begin  the  task 
of  depreciating  both  her  morale  and  jpkytiquef 
when  Glenmurray^s  note  arrived. 

**  It  is  not  Glenmurray's  hand,*'  said  May^ 
nard — (indeed,  from  agitation  of  mind  the 
writing  was  not  recognisable.)  **  It  must  be 
hers  then,'*  continued  he,  affecting  to  kiss  the 
address  with  rapture. 

"  It  is  the  hand  of  a  sloren,"  obeenred  Mrs. 
Wallington,  studying  the  writing. 

**  But  in  dress  she  is  as  neat  as  a  quaker," 
retorted  the  brother,  eagerly  snatching  the  let- 
ter back,  **  and  her  tmaA  seems  as  pure  as  her 
dress." 

He  then  broke  the  seal  and  read  out  what 
fellows : 

"  Dear  Maynard^ — When  you  receive  this, 
Adeline  and  I  shall  be  on  our  road  to  France, 
and  you^tart  not !— are  the  occasion  of  our 
abrupt  departure." 

'*  So,  so,  jealous  indeed,"  said  Maynard  to 
himself,  and  more  impressed  than  ever  with 
the  charms  of  Adeline ;  fot  he  concluded  that 
Glenmurray  had  discovered  in  her  an  answer- 
ing prepossession. 

"You  the  occasion,  brother!"  cried  both 
sisters. 

"  Have  patience." 

"  You  saw  Adeline ;  you  admired  her ;  and 
wished  to  introduce  her  to  your  sisters — this, 
honour  forbade  me  to  allow"— •  (the  sisters 
started  from  their  seats)  "  for  Adeline  is  not 
my  wife,  but  my  codipanion." 

Here  Maynard  made  a  fell  pause — at  once 
surprised  and  confounded.  His  sisters,  pleas- 
ed as  well  as  astonished,  looked  triumphandy 
at  each  other;  and  Mrs.  Wallington  exclaim- 
ed, "  So  then,  this  angel  of  punty,  turns  out 
to  be  a  kept  ladv!"'  At  this  remark  Miss 
Maynard  laughed  heartily ;  but  Maynard,  to 
hide  his  oonfesion,  commanded  silence,  and 
werit  on  with  the  letter : 

"  But,  spite  of  her  situation,  Strang  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  believe  me,  no  wife  was 
ever  more  pure  than  Adeline." 

At  this  passage  the  sisters  could  no  longer 
contain  themselves,  and  they  gave  way  to  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  which  Maynard  could  hard- 
ly help  joimng  in ;  but  being  angry  at  the 
same  time,  he  uttered  nothing  but  an  oath, 
which  I  shall  not  repeat,  and  retreated  to  his 
chamber  to  finish  the  letter  alone. 

During  his  absence  the  laughter  redoubled ; 


but  in  the  midst  of  it  Maynard  re-entered,  and 
desired  they  would  allow  him  to  read  the  let- 
ter to  the  end.  The  sisters  immediately  beg^[ed 
that  he  would  proceed,  as  it  was  so  amusing 
that  they  wished  to  hear  more.  Glenmurray 
continu^  thus : 

**  You  have  no  doubt  yet  to  learn,  that  some 
few  years  ago  I  commenced  author,  and  pub- 
lished opinions  contrary  to  the  established 
usage  or  society ;  amongst  other  things,  I 
provea  the  absurdity  of  the  irtstitution  ofmar- 
liage ;  and  Adeline,  who  at  an  ^rly  age  read 
my  works,  became  one  of  my  converts." 

"  The  man  is  certainly  mad,"  cried  May- 
naidy "  and  how  dreadfel  it  is  that  this  angelic 
creature  should  have  been  his  victim." 

"But  perhaps  this /ai/en  angel,  brother,  for 
such  you  will  allow  she  is,  spite  of  her  purity, 
was  as  wicked  as  he.  I  know  people  in  gelie- 
ral  onlv  blame  the  seducer,  but  I  always  blame 
the  seduced  equally." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  her  brother  snteiw 
iiigly,  and  going  on  with  the  letter. 

"r^e  wonder,  then,  that  being  forced  to 
fly  firom  her  maternal'  roof,  she  took  refuge  in 
my  arms." 

♦•Lnbkydog!*' 

"  BtL%  though  Adeline  was  the  victim  neither 
of  her  own  weakness  nor  of  my  seductions, 
but  was  merely  urged  by  circumstances  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  which  she  openly  pro- 
fessed, I  felt  so  conscious  diat  she  woulo  1>e 
degraded  in  your  eyes  afler  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  situation,  though  in  mine 
she  appears  as  spotless  as  ever,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  expose  her  even  to  a  glance  finom 
you  less  respectfel  than  those  with  which  jon 
beheld  her  last  night.  I  therefore  prevailed 
on  her  to  leave  Lisbon ;  nor  had  I  any  diffi* 
culw  in  so  doing:,  when  she  found  that  your 
wish  of  introducing  her  to  your  sisters  was 
founded  on  your  supposition  of  her  being  my 
wife,  and  that  all  chance  of  your  desiring  her 
acquaintance  for  them  would  be  over,  when 
you  knew  the  nature  of  her  coiinexlon  with 
me.  I  shall  now  bid  you  ferewell.  I  write 
in  haste  and  agitation,  and  have  not  time  to 
say  more  than  God  bless  you! 

P.  G." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  see  how  it  is,"  muttered  Mr. 
Maynard  to  himself  after  he^  had  finished  the 
letter. "  he  was  iealous  of  me.  I  wish,  (rais- 
ing his  voice)  that  he  had  not  been  in  such  a 
confounded  hurry  to  go  away." 

"Why,  brother,"  replied  Mrs.  Wallington, 
"to  be  sure  you  would  not  have  introduced  us 
to  this  piece  of  angelic  puHty,  a  little  worse 
for  the  wear !" 

"No,"  replied  he;  "but  I  might  have  en- 
joyed' her  company  myselfl"   . 

"And  perhaps,  brother,  you  mig^t  have 
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rivalled  the  philooophio  author  in  tune,''  ob- 
served Miss  Maynard. 

'*  If  I  had  not,  it  would  have  been  from  no 
want  of  good  will  on  my  part,''  returned  May- 
nard. 

*'  Well,  then  I  rejoice  that  the  creature  is 
gone,"  reolied  Mrs.  Wallinston,  drawing  up. 

*'  And  I  too,"  said  Miss  Maynard  disdain- 
fully ;  **  but  I  think  we  had  better  drop  this 
subject;  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  iu'^ 

**  And  so  have  I,"  cried  Mrs.  Wallington ; 
**  but  I  must  observe,  before  we  drop  it  entire- 
ly, that  when  next  my  brother  comes  home 
and  wearies  his  sisters  by  exaggerated  praises 
of  another  woman,  I  hope  he  will  take  care 
that  his  goddess,  or  rather  his  angel  of  purity, 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  kept  mistress." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and  Miss 
Maynard,  tittering,  followed  her ;  while  May- 
nard, too  sore  on  this  subject  to  bear  to  be 
laughed  at,  took  his  hat  in  a  pet,  and  flinging 
the  door  after  him,  with  great  violence,  walk- 
ed out  to  muse  on  the  erring  but  interesting 
eontpanion  of  Glenmumy. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Whilc  these  convemations  were  passing  at 
Lisbon,^  Glenmurray  and  Adeline  were  pur- 
suing their  journey  to  France ;  and  insensibly 
did  the  charm  of  being  together  obliterate  from 
the  minds  of  each  the  rencontre  which  had  so 
much  disturbed  them. 

But  Adeline  began  to  be  uneasy  on  a  sub- 
ject of  much  greater  importance;  she  every 
day  expected  an  answer  from  her  mother,  but 
no  answer  arrived ;  and  they  had  been  station- 
ary at  Peroignan  some  days,  to  which  place 
they  had  desired  their  letters  to  be  addressed, 
po^  mtmUt^  and  still  none  were  forwarded 
thither  from  Lisbon. 

The  idea  that  her  mother  had  utterly  re- 
nounced her  now  took  possession  of  her  im- 
agination, and  love  had  no  charm  to  offer  her 
capable  of  affordinff  her  consolation;  the  6are 
which  she  had  taken  of  her  infiincy,  the  af- 
fectionate attentions  that  had  preserved  her 
life,  and  the  uninterrupted  kindness  which  she 
had  shown  towards  her  till  her  attachment  to 
Sir  Patrick  took  place— -all  these  pressed 
powerfully  and  painfully  on  her  memory,  till 
ner  elopement  seemed  wholly  unjustifiable  in 
her  eyes«  and  she  reprobated  her  conduct  in 
terms  of  the  most  bitter  self-reproach. 

At  these  moments  even  Glenmurmy  seemed 
to  become  the  object  of  her  aversion.  Her 
mother  had  forbidden  her  to  think  of  him; 
jet,  to  make  her  flight  more  agonizing  to  her 
injured  parent,  she  had  eloped  with  htm^  But 
as  soon  as  ever  she  beheld  him  he  regained 
his  wonted  influence  over  her  heart,  and  her 
self-reproaches  became  less  poignant ;  she  be- 


came sensible  that  Sir  Patrick's  guilt,  and  her 
n^other's  imprudent  marriage  were  ^e  causes 
of  her  own  fault,  and  not  Glenmurray ;  and 
could  she  but  receive  a  letter  of  pardon  from 
England,  she  felt  that  her  conscience  would 
again  be  at  peace. 

But  soon  an  idea  of  a  still  more  harassing 
nature  succeeded  and  overwhelmed  her.  Per- 
haps her  desertion  had  injured  her  mother's 
health;  perhaps  she  was  too  ill  to  write; 
perhaps  she  was  dead ;  and  when  this  horri- 
ole  supposition  took  possession  of  her  mind, 
she  used  to  avoid  even  the  presence  of  her 
lover;  and  as  her  spirits  commonly  sunk 
towards  evening,  when  the  still  renewed 
expectations  of  the  day  had  been  deceived, 
she  used  to  hasten  to  a  neighbouring  church, 
when  the  .bell  called  to  vespers,  and,  prostrate 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  lift  up  her  soul  to 
heaven  in  the  silent  breathing  of  penitence 
and  prayer.  Having  thus  relieved  ner  heart, 
she  returned  to  Glenmurray,  pensive,  but  re- 
signed. 

One  evening,  afler  she  had  onburthened  her 
feelings  in  this  manner,  Glenmurray  prevailed 
oBi  her  to  walk  with  him  to  a  public  prome- 
nade; and  being  tired,  they  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  a  shady  part  of  the  mall.  They  had 
not  sat  long  betore  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  seated  themselves  beside  them. 

Glenmurray  instantly  rose  up  to  depart ;  but 
the  i^entleman  also  rose  and  exclaimed,  *'  'Tis 
he,  indeed !  Glenmurray,  have  you  forgotten 
your  old  friend,  Willie  Douglas  f" 

Glenmurray,  pleased  to  see  a  fnend  whom 
he  had  once  so  hiffhly  valued,  returned  the 
salutation  with  marked  cordiality ;  while  the 
ladies  with  great  kindness  accosted  Adeline, 
and  begged  she  would  allow  them  the  honour 
of  her  acquaintance. 

Taught  by  the  rencontre  at  Lisbon,  Adeline 
for  a  moment  felt  embarrassed ;  but  there  was 
something  so  truly  benevolent  in  the  counte- 
nance of  both  ladies,  and  she  wa^  so  struck 
by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  younger  one, 
that  she  had  not  resolution  to  avoid,  or  even 
to  receive  their  advances  coldly ;  and  while 
the  gentlemea  were  commenting  on  each 
other's  looks,  and  in  an  instant  gding  over  the 
occurrences  of  past  years,  the  ladies,  pleased 
with  each  other,  had  entered  into  conversation. 

**  But  I  expected  to  see  you  and  your  lady," 
said  Major  Douglas ;  '*  for  Maynard  was  writ- 
ing to  me  from  Lisbon,  when  he  laid  by  his 
pen  and  took  the  walk  in  which  he  met  you ; 
and,  on  his  return,  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  the 
letter  with  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Glenmurray, 
and  expressions  of  envy  at  your  happiness.'' 

Glenmurray  and  Adeline  both  blushed 
deeply.  **  So !"  said  Adeline  to  herself,  *'  here 
will  be  another  letter  to  write  when  we  get 
home ;"  for,  though  ingenuousness  was  one 
of  her  most  striking  qualities,  she  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  tell  her  new  tequaintanoe 
that  she  was  not  married ;  besides,  she  flat* 
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tered  heraelf,  that  could  she  once  interest 
these  channingr  women  in  her  fsTonr,  they 
would  not  refose  her  their  society,  eyen  when 
they  knew  her  real  situation ;  for  she  thought 
them  too  amiable  to  be  prejudiced,  as  she 
called  it,  and  was  not  yet  aware  how  much 
the  perfection  of  the  female  character  depends 
on  respect  e^en  to  what  may  be  called  the 
prejudices  of  others. 

The  day  began  to  close  in;  but  Major 
Douglas,  though  Glenmurray  was  too  uneasy 
to  answer  him,  except  by  monosyllables, 
would  not  hear  of  going  home,  and  continued 
to  talk  with  cheerralness  and  interest  of  his 
and  Glenmurray^s  early  youth.  He^  too  was 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  notoriety  as  an  author ; 
he  had  lived  chiefly  at  his  estates  in  the  High- 
lands ;  nor  would  he  have  left  them,  but  he- 
cause  he  was  advised  to  travel  fof  his  health ; 
and  the  lovely  creature  whom  he  had  married, 
as  well  as  his  only  sister,  was  anxious  on  his 
account  to  put  the  advice  in  execution.  He, 
therefore,  made  no  allusions  to  Glenmurray's 
opinions  that  could  give  him  an  opportu- 
mty  of  explaining  his  real  situation ;  and  he 
saw  with  confusion,  that  every  moment  in- 
creased the  intimacy  of  Adeline  and  the  wife 
and  sister  of  his  friend. 

At  length  his  feelings  operated  so  powerfully 
on  his  weak  frame,  that  a  sndden  faintnes^ 
seized  him,  and^supported  by  Adeline  and  the 
Major,  and  followed  by  his  two  kind  compa- 
nions, he  returned  to  the  inn;  there,  to  get  rid 
of  the  Douglases  and  avoid  the  inquiries  of 
Adeline,  who  suspected  the  cause  of  his  ill- 
ness, he  immediately  retired  to  bed. 

His  friends  also  returned  home,  lamenting 
the  apparently  declining  health  of  Glenmur- 
ray, and  expatiating  with  delight  on  the  win- 
ning graces  of  his  supposed  wife ;  for  these 
ladies  were  of  a  different  class  of  women  to 
the  sisters  of  Maynard.  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
so  confessedly  a  beauty,  so  rich  in  acknow- 
led^d  attracUons,  that  she  could  afford  to  do 
justice  to  the  attractions  of  another ;  and  Miss 
Douglas  was  so  decidedly  devoid  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  lovely  in  person,  that  the  idea 
of  competition  with  the  oeautiful  never  enter- 
ed her  mind,  and  she  was  always  eager  to  ad- 
mire what  she  knew  that  she  was  incapable  of 
rivalling.  Unexposed,  therefore,  to  feel  those 
petty  jealousies,  those  paltry  competitions 
which  injure  the  character  of  women  in  gene- 
ral, Emma  Douglas's  mind  was  the  seat  of 
benev(jlence  and  candour— -as  was  her  beau- 
tiful sister's  from  a  different  cause ;  and  they 
were  both  warmer,  even  than  the  Major,  in 
praise  of  Adeline. 

But  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Maynard  awaitp 
ed  Major  Douglas  at  the  inn,  which  put  a  fatal 
stop  to  their  self-congratulations  at  having  met 
Glenmurray  and  his  companion. 

Mr.  Maynard,  full  of  Glenmurray's  letter, 
and  still  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with 
the  image  of  Adeline,  could  not  forbear  writ- 


ing to  the  Major  on  the  subject ;  giving  as  a 
reason,  that  he  wished  to  let  him  know  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  in  order  that  he  might 
avoid  Glenmurray.    The  letter  came  too  late. 

**  And  I  have  seen  him,  have  welcomed  him 
as  a  fnend,  and  he  has  had  the  impudence  to 
introduce  his  harlot  to  my  wife  ana  sister !" 

So  spoke  the  Major  in  the  language  of  pas- 
sion— and  passion  is  never  accurate.  Glen- 
murray had  not  introduced  Adeline ;  and  this 
was  gently  hinted  by  the  kind  and  candid 
Emma  Douglas ;  while  the  younger  and  more 
inexperienced  wife  sat  silent  with  consterna- 
tion, at  having  pressed  with  the  utmost  kind* 
ness  the  hand  of  a  kept  mistress. 

Vain  were  the  representations  of  his  sister 
to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  Major  Douglas. 
Without  considering  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
proceeding,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  Glenmur- 
ray should  have  led  Adeline  away  instantly, 
as  unworthy  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  his 
wife  and  sister. 

<'You  find  by  that  letter,  brother,"  said 
Miss  Douglas,  '*  that  this  unhappy  Adeline  is 
still  an  object  of  respect  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
could  not  wound  her  feelings  so  publicly, 
especially  as  she  seems  to  be  more  ill-judging 
than  vicious." 

She  spoke  in  vain.  The  Major  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  so  delicate  in  his  ideas  of  the  honour 
of  women,  that  he  thought  his  wife  and  sister 
polluted  from  having,  though  unconsciously, 
associated  with  Adeline ;  beinff  violently  irri- 
tated, therefore,  at  the  supposed  insult  offered 
him  by  Glenmurray,  he  left  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing despatched  a  challenge  to  him,  told  the 
ladies  he  had  letters  to  write  to  England  till 
bed-time  arrived ;  then,  af^r  having  settled 
his  affairs  in  case  he  should  fall  in  the  conflict, 
he  sat  brooding  alone  over  the  insolence  of  his 
former  friend. 

There  was  a  consciousness,  too,  which  ag^ 
gravated  his  resentment.  Calumny  had  been 
busy  with  his  reputation ;  and  though  he  de- 
served it  not,  had  once  branded  him  with  the 
name  of  coward.  Besides,  his  elder  sister 
had  been  seduced  by  a  man  of  very  high  rank, 
and  was  then  living  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
Made  still  more  susceptible,  therefore,  of  af- 
front by  this  distressing  consciousness,  he 
suspected  that  Glenmurray,  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  these  circumstances,  had  pre- 
sumed on  them,  and  dared  to  take  a  liberty 
with  him,  situated  as  he  then  was,  which  in 
former  times  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
offer. 

As  Adeline  and  Glenmurray  were  both  re- 
tired for  the  night  when  the  Major's  note  ar- 
rived, it  was  not  delivered  till  morning— nor 
then,  luckily,  till  Adeline,  supposing  Glen- 
murray asleep,  was  gone  to  taxe  her  usual 
walk  to  the  post^fl^ce;  Glenmurray,  little 
aware  of  its  contents,  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : 
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** Sir, -—For  your  conduct  in  introdncinff 
your  mistress  to  my  wife  and  sister,  I  demand 
immediate  satisfaction.  As  you  may  possibly 
not  have  recovered  your  indisposition  of  last 
niffht,  and  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantages, 
I  do  not  desire  you  to  meet  me  till  evenings ; 
but  at  six  o^clock,  a  mile  out  of  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  I  shall  expect  you.  I  can  lend 
you  pistols  if  youi  have  none." 

**  There  is  only  one  step  to  be  taken,'*  said 
Glenmurray  mentally,  starting  up  and  dress- 
ing himself;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
Major  Douglas's  lodgings. 

The  Major  had  just  finished  dressing)  when 
Glenmurray  was  announced.  He  stsSied  and 
turned  pale  at  seeing  him ;  then  dismissing 
his  servant,  and  taking  up  his  hat  and  his  pis- 
tols, he  desired  Glenmurray  to  walk  out  with 
him. 

«*  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Glenmurray. 
But,  recollecting  himself,  *'  no,  no,"  said  he ; 
**  I  come  hither  now,  merely  to  talk  to  you ; 
and  if,  after  what  has  passed,  the  ladies  should 
see  us  go  out  together,  they  would  be  but  too 
sure  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  might 
follow  us." 

••Well,  then,  sir,"  cried  the  Major,  ••we 
had  better  separate  till  evening." 

••  I  shall  not  leave  you,  Major  Douglas,"  re- 
plied Glenmurray  solemnly,  ♦'  whatever  harsh 
things  yon  may  say  or  do,  till  I  have  made 
yon  listen  to  me." 

*•  How  can  I  listen  to  you,  when  nothing 
yon  can  say  can  be  a  justification  of  your  con- 
duct." 

••  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  any.  I  am  only 
come  to  tell  you  my  stoiy,  with  that  of  my 
companion,  and  my  resolutions  in  consequence 
of  my  situation;  and  I  conjure  vou,  by  the  re- 
collections of  our  early  days,  of  our  past  plea- 
sures and  fatigues,  those  days  when  fatigue 
itself  was  a  pleasure,  and  I  was  not  the  weak 
emaciated  being  that  I  am  now,  unable  to  bear 
exertion,  and  overcome  even  to  female  weak- 
ness by  agitation  of  mind  such  as  I  experi- 
enced last  night." 

•'  For  God's  sake  sit  down,"  cried  the  Ma- 
jor, glancing  his  eye  over  the  faded  form  of 
Glenmurray.     Glenmurray  sat  down. 

••I  say,  I  conjure  yon  by  these  recollec- 
tions," he  continued,  ••  to  hear  me  with  can- 
dour and  patience.  Weakness  will  render  me 
brief."  Here  he  paused  to  wipe  the  damps 
from  his  forehead ;  and  Douglas,  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  desired  him  to  say  whatever  he  chose, 
but  to  say  it  directly. 

••  I  will,"  replied  Glenmurray ;  •*  for  indeed 
there  is  one  at  home  who  will  be  alarmed  at 
my  absence." 

The  Major  frowned ;  and  biting  bis  lip,  said, 
^Proceed,  Mr.  Glenmurray,"  in  his  usual 
tone. 

Glenmurray  obeyed.  He  related  his  com- 
mencing author-^he  nature  of  his  works— his 
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acquaintance  with  Adeline — its  consequences 
—  ner  mother's  marriage— -Sir  Patrick's  vil- 
lany  — Adeline's  elopement,  her  refusal  to 
marry  him,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
founded.  ••And  now,"  cried  Glenmurray, 
when  his  narration  was  ended,  ••  hear  my  firm 
resolve.  Let  the  consequences  to  my  reputa- 
tion be  what  they  may,  let  your  insults  be 
what  they  may,  I  will  not  accept  your  ohal- 
lenffe ;  I  will  not  expose  Adeline  to  the  risk 
of  being  led  without  a  protector  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  probably  without  one  in  her  own.  I 
fear,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  I 
shall  not  continue  with  her  long ;  but,  while  I 
can  watch  over  her  and  contribute  to  her  hap- 
piness, no  dread  of  shame,  no  fear  for  what 
others  may  think  of  me,  no  selfish  considers* 
tion  whatever  shall  induce  me  to  hazard  a  life 
which  belongs  to  her,  and  on  which  at  present 
her  happiness  depends.  I  think,  Donglas, 
you  are  incapable  of  treating  nfe  with  indip^ 
nity ;  but  even  to  that  I  will  patiently  submit, 
rather  than  expose  my  life ;  while,  consoled 
by  my  motive,  I  will  triumphantly  exclaim— 
•  See,  Adeline,  what  I  can  endure  for  thy 
sake!'" 

Here  he  paused ;  and  the  Major,  interesled 
and  affected,  had  involuntarily  put  out  his 
hand  to  to  him ;  but,  drawing  it  back,  be  said, 
••then  I  may  be  sure  that  you  meant  no  af- 
front to  me  by  suffering  my  wife  and  sister  to 
converse  with  Miss  Mowbray  1" 

Glenmurray  having  put  an  end  to  these  sos- 
picions  entirely,  by  a  candid  avowal  of  his 
feelings,  and  of  his  wish  to  have  escaped  di- 
rectly if  possible,  the  Major  shook  him  affec- 
tionately oy  the  hand,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  firmly  believed  too  much  learning  had  made 
him  m«d,  yet,  that  he  was  as  much  his  friend 
as  ever.  ••  But  what  vexes  me  is,"  said  he, 
••  that  you  should  have  turned  the  head  of  that 
sweet  girl.  The  opinion  of  the  world  is  every 
thing  to  a  woroan.^' 

••Ay,  it  is  indeed,"  replied  Glenmurray; 
••  and,  spite  of  ridicule,  I  would  marry  Ade- 
line directly,  as  I  said  before,  to  guaranty  her 
against  reproach.  I  wisb  you  would  try  to 
persuade  her  to  be  mine  legally." 
•  ••That  I  will,"  eagerly  replied  the  Major; 
••  I  am  sure  I  shall  prevail  with  her.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  soon  convince  her  that  the  opin- 
ions she  holds  are  nothing  but  nonsense." 

••  You  will  find,"  replied  Glenmurray,  blush- 
ing, ••that  her  arguments  are  unanswerable 
notwithstanding." 

••  What,  though  taken  from  the  cursed  books 
you  mentioned  1" 

*•  You  forget  that  I  wrote  these  books." 

••So  I  did ;  and  I  wish* she  could  forget  it 
also ;  and  then  they  would  appear  to  her,  as 
they  must  do  no  doubt  to  all  people  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  that  is,  abominable  stuff." 

Glenmurray  bit  his  lips — but  the  author  did 
not  long  absorb  the  lover,  and  he  urged  the 
Major  to  return  with  him  to  his  lodgings. 
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*«  Ay,  that  I  will,'*  cried  he;  "and  what  is 
more,  my  sister  Emma,  who  writes  admirably, 
shall  write  her  a  letter  to  convince  her  she  had 
better  be  married  directly.*' 

**  She  had  better  converse  with  her,"  said 
Glenmurray. 

The  Major  looked  grave,  and  observed  that 
they  would  do  well  to  ffb  and  consult  the  wo- 
men on  the  subject,  ana  tell  them  the  whole 
story.  So  saying,  he  opened  the  door  of  a 
closet  leading  to  their  apartment ;  but  there, 
to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  Mrs.  Doug- 
las and  Emma,  and  as  well-informed  of  every 
thing  as  themselves;  for,  expecting  that  a 
duel  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  Major's 
impetuosity,  and  hearing  Mr.  Glenmurray  an- 
nounced, they  resolved  to  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation, and,  if  it  took  the  turn  which  they  ex- 
pected, to  rush  in  and  endeavour  to  molli^  the 
disputants. 

•*  So,  ladies !  this  is  very  pretty,  indeed ! 
Eaves-droppers,  I  protest,"  cried  Major  Doug- 
las ;  but  he  said  no  more ;  for  his  wife,  affect- 
ed by  the  recital  which  she  had  heard,  and 
delighted  to  find  that  there  would  be  no  duel, 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Emma,  almost  equally  affected,  gave 
her  hand  to  Glenmurray,  and  told  him  nothing 
on  her  part  should  be  omitted  to  prevail  on 
Adeline  to  sacrifice  her  opinions  to  her  wel- 
fare. 

"  I  said  so,"  cried  the  Major.  "  You  will 
write  to  her." 

•*  No;  I  will  see  her,  and  argue  with  her." 

"  And  so  will  I,"  cried  the  wife. 

«« That  you  shall  not,"  bluntly  replied  the 
Major. 

'«  Why  not?  I  think  it  ray  duty  to  do  all  I 
can  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  ruin ;  and 
words  spoken  from  the  heart  are  always  more 
powerful  than  words  written." 

**  But  what  will  the  world  say,  if  I  permit 
yon  to  converse  with  a  kept  mistress  1" 

*^The  world  here  to  us,  as  we  associate 
with  none  and  are  known  to  none,  is  Mr. 
Glenmurray  and  Miss  Mowbray ;  and  of  their 
good  word  we  are  sure." 

**  Ay,"  cried  Emma,  *'  and  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding with  this  interesting  Adeline  too ;  for 
if  she  Tikes  us,  as  1  think  sne  does " 

•'  She  adores  you,"  replied  Glenmurray. 

**  So  much  the  better ;  then,  when  we  shall 
tell  her  that  we  cannot  associate  with  her, 
much  as  we  admire  her,  unless  she  consents 
to  become  a  wife,  surely  she  will  hear  reason." 

**No  doubt,"  cried  Mrs.  Douglas;  "and 
then  we  will  go  to  church  with  her,  and  you, 
Emma,  shall  be  bride's-maid." 

"  I  see  no  necessity  for  that,"  observed  the 
Major  gravely. 

"  But  I  do,"  replied  Emma.  "  She  will  re- 
peat her  vows  with  more  heartfelt  reverence, 
when  two  respectable  women,  deeply  im- 
pressed themselves  with  their  importance, 
shall  ^e  there  to  witness  them." 


*♦  But  there  is  no  Protestant  church  here," 
exclaimed  Glenmurray ;  "  however,  we  can  go 
back  to  Lisbon,  and  you  are  already  resolved 
to  return  thither." 

This  point  being  settled,  it  was  agreed  that 
Glenmurray  should  prepare  Adeline  for  their 
visit ;  and  with  a  lightened  heart  he  went  to 
execute  his  commission.  But  when  he  saw 
Adeline  he  forgot  his  commission  and  every 
thing  but  her  distress ;  for  he  found  her  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  an  unopened 
one  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  mind  almost  bor- 
dering on  frenzy. 


CHAPTER   XIV, 

As  soon  as  Adeline  beheld  Glenmurray, 
"  See !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  and  agi- 
tated tone,  "  there  is  my  letter  to  my  mother, 
returned  nnopened,  and  here  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Norberry  which  has  broken  my  heart; 
however,  we  must  go  to  England  directly." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  You  have  made  a  pretty  fool  of  me,  de- 
luded but  still  dear  girl !  for  you  have  made 
me  believe  in  forebodings,  and  be  hanged  to 
you.  You  may  remember  with  what  a  full 
heart  I  bid  you  adieu,  and  I  recollect  what  a 
devilish  queer  sensation  I  had  when  the  park- 
gates  closed  on  your  fleet  carriage.  I  swore  a 
good  oath  at  the  postilions  for  driving  so  fast, 
as  I  wished  to  see  you  as  long  as  I  could ;  and 
now  1  protest  that  I  believe  I  was  actuated  by 
a  foreboding  that  at  that  house,  and  on  that 
spot,  I  should  never  behold  you  again.  (Here 
a  tear  had  fallen  on  the  paper,  and  the  word 
*  again*  was  nearly  blotted  out.)  Dear,  lost 
Adeline,  I  prayed  for  you  too !  1  prayed  that 
you  might  return  as  innocent  and  happy  as 
you  left  me.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  who 
should  have  thought  it!  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  and  I  suppose  you  think  you 
have  Qone  nought  but  what  is  right  and 
clever." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Adeline,  who 
had  written  to  him  to  implore  his  mediation 
between  her  and  her  mother,  "  that  the  latter 
had  sent  express  for  him  on  finding,  by  the 
hasty  scrawl  which  came  the  day  after  Ade- 
line's departure  from  the  farm-house,  that  she 
had  eloped,  and  who  was  the  companion  of 
her  flight ;  that  he  found  her  in  violent  agita- 
tion, as  Sir  Patrick,  stung  to  madness  at  the 
success  of  his  rival,  had,  with  an  ingenuous- 
ness worthy  a  better  cause,  avowed  to  her  his 
ardent  passion  for  her  daughter,  his  resolution 
to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  by  every  means 
possible,  separate  Adeline  from  her  lover ;  and, 
that  after  havjing  thanked  Lady  O'Carrol  for 
her  great  generosity  to  him,  he  had  taken  his 
pistols^  mounted  his  horse,  attended  hy  his 
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groom,  also  well  armed,  and  vowed  that  be 
woald  neyer  return  unless  accompanied  by 
the  woman  whom  he  adored.'* 

"  No  wonder,  therefore,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, *'  that  I  was  an  unsuccessful  advocate  for 
you— especially  as  I  was  not  inclined  to  man- 
age the  old  bride's  self-love ;  for  I  was  so  pro- 
voked at  her  cursed  folly  in  marrying  the 
hsmdsome  profligate,  that  if  she  had  not  been 
in  distress,  I  never  meant  to  see  her  aeain. 
But,  poor  silly  soul !  she  suffers  enough  for 
her  folly,  and  so  do  you ;  for  her  affections 
and  her  self-love,  being  equally  wounded  by 
Sir  Patrick's  confession,  you  are  at  ]|resent 
the  object  of  her  aversion.  To  you  she  attri- 
butes all  the  misery  of  having  lost  the  man  on 
whom  she  still  dotes;  (an  old  blockhead!) 
and  when  she  found,  from  vour  last  letter  to 
me,  that  you  are  not  the  wife  but  the  mistress 
of  Glenmurray,  (by  the  by,  your  letter  to  her 
from  Lisbon  she  desires  me  to  return  unopen- 
ed,) and  that  the  child  once  her  pride  is  be- 
come her  disgrace,  she  declared  her  solemn 
resolution  never  to  see  you  more,  and  to  re- 
nounce you  for  ever — (Terrible  words,  Ade- 
line, I  tremble  to  write  them.)  But  a  circum- 
stance has  since  occurred  which  gives  me 
hopes  that  she  may  yet  forgive  and  receive 
you  on  certain  conditions.  About  a  fortnight 
after  Sir  Patrick's  departure,  a  letter  from  Ire- 
land, directed  to  him  in  a  woman's  hand,  ar- 
rived at  the  Pavilion.  Your  mother  opened 
it,  and  found  it  was  from  a  wife  of  her  amia- 
ble husband,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  who,  having  heard  of  his  second 
marriage,  wrote  to  tell  him,  that  unless  he 
came  quickly  back  to  her,  she  would  prose- 
cute him  for  bigamy,  as  he  knew  very  well 
that  undoubted  proofs  of  the  marriage  were  in 
her  possession.  At  first  this  new  proof  of  her 
beautifiil  spouse's  villany  drove  your  mother 
almost  to  frenzy,  and  I  was  again  sent  for; 
but  time,  reflection,  and  perhaps  my  arffu- 
ments,  convinced  her,  that  to  be  able  to  ^ee 
herself  from  this  rascal  for  ever,  and  conse- 
quently her  fortune,  losing  only  the  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  which  she  had  given  him  to  pay 
bis  debts,  was  in  reality  a  consoling  circum- 
stance. Accordingly  she  wrote  to  the  real 
Lady  O'Carrol,  promising  to  accede  quietly  to 
her  claim,  and  wishing  that  she  would  spare 
her  and  herself  the  disgrace  of  a  public  trial ; 
especially  as  it  must  end  in  the  conviction  of 
Sir  Patrick.  She  then,  on  hearing  from  him 
that  he  had  traced  you  to  Falmouui,  and  was 
going  to  embark  for  Lisbon  when  the  wind 
was  favourable,  enclosed  him  a  copy  of  his 
wife's  letter,  and  bade  him  an  eternal  farewell ! 
But  be  not  alarmed  lest  this  insane  profligate 
should  overtake  and  distress  you.  He  is  gone 
to  his  final  account.  In  his  hurry  to  get  on 
board,  overcome  as  he  was  witn  the  great 
quantity  of  liquor  which  he  had  drunk  to  ban- 
ish care,  he  sprang  from  the  boat  before  it  was 
near  enough  to  reach  the  vessel ;  his  foot  slip- 


ped agr-dinst  the  side,  he  fell  into  the  water, 
and  going  under  the  ship,  never  rose  again.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  how  the  complicated  dis- 
tresses of  the  last  three  months,  and  this  aw- 
fill  climax  to  them,  have  affected  your  mother's 
mind ;  even  I  cannot  scold  her,  now,  for  the 
life  of  roe ;  she  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  disposed 
in  your  favour;  but  wiere  you  here,  and  were 
you  to  meet,  it  is  possible,  that  forlorn,  lonely, 
and  deserted  as  she  now  feels,  the  tie  between 
you  might  be  once  more  cemented ;  and  much 
as  I  resent  your  conduct,  you  may  depend  on 
my  exertions.  O  Adeline,  child  of  my  affec- 
tion !  why  must  I  blush  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  sincere  friend, 

J.  NV 

Words  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  an- 
guish which  this  letter  excited  in  Adeline; 
nor  could  she  make  known  her  sensations 
otherwise  than  by  reiterated  requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  set  off  for  England  directly — re- 
(}nests  to  which  Glenmurray,  alarmed  for  her 
intellects,  immediately  assented.  Therefore, 
leaving  a  hasty  note  for  the  Douglases,  they 
soon  bade  farewell  to  Perpignan ;  and  afier  a 
long,  laborious  Journey,  but  a  short  passage, 
they  landed  at  Brighton. 

It  was  a  fine  evening ;  and  numbers  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  of  both  sexes  were  as- 
sembled on  the  beach,  to  see  the  passengers 
land.  Adeline  and  Glenmurray  were  amongst 
the  first;  and,  while  heart-sick,  fatigued,  and 
melancholy,  Adeline  took  the  arm  of  her  lover, 
and  turned  disgusted  from  the  brilliant  groups 
before  her,  she  saw,  walking  along  the  shore. 
Dr.  Norberry,  his  wife,  ana  bis  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Instantly,  unmindful  of  every  thing  but  the 
delight  of  seeinpr  old  acquaintances,  and  of 
being  able  to  gam  some  immediate  tidings  of 
her  mother,  she  ran  up  to  them  ;  and  just  as 
they  turned  round  she  met  them,  extending 
her  hand  in  friendship,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
But  in  vain;  no  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
meet  hers,  nor  tongue  nor  look  proclaimed  a 
welcome  to  her ;  Dr.  Norberry  himself  coldlv 
touched  his  hat,  and  passed  on,  while  his  wira 
and  daughters  looked  scornfully  at  her,  and, 
without  deigning  to  notice  her,  pursued  their 
walk. 

Astonished  and  confounded,  Adeline  had 
not  power  to  articulate  a  word ;  and,  had  not 
Glenmurray  caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

*^  Then  now  I  am  indeed  an  outcast !  even 
my  oldest  and  best  friends  renounce  me,"  she 
exclaimed. 

*'But  I  am  left  to  you,"  cried  Glenmurray. 

Adeline  sighed.  She  could  not  say,  as  she 
had  formerly  done,  **  and  you  are  all  to  me." 
^Fhe  image  of  her  mother,  happy  as  the  wife 
of  a  man  she  loved,  could  not  long  rival  Glen- 
murray; but  the  image  of  her  mother,  dis- 
graced and  wretched,  awoke  all  the  habitual 
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but  dormant  tenderness  of  jears ;  every  feeling 
of  filial  gratitude  revived  m  all  its  force ;  and, 
even  while  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
lover,  she  sifhed  to  be  once  more  clasped  to 
the  bosom  of  her  mother. 

Glenmurray  felt  the  change,  but  though 
grieved,  was  not  offended ;  *^  I  shall  die  m 
peace,**  he  cried,  "if  I  can  but  see  you  re- 
stored to  your  mother*s  affection,  even  though 
the  surrender  of  my  happiness  is  to  be  me 
purchase." 

*•  You  shall  die  in  peace  !*'  replied  Adeline 
shuddering.  The  nhrase  was  well  timed, 
though  perhaps  undesignedly  so.  Adeline 
clung  close  to  his  arm,  her  eyes  filled  with 
teaT%,  and  all  the  way  to  the  inn  she  thought 
onl^  of  Glenmurray  with  an  apprehension 
which  she  could  not  conquer. 

••  What  do  you  mean  to  do  now  1"  said 
Glenmurray. 

•*  Write  to  Dr.  Norberry.  I  think  he  will 
at  least  have  humanity  enough  to  let  me  know 
where  to  find  my  mother.** 

"  No  donbt ;  and  you  bad  better  write  di- 
rectly.** 

Adeline  took  up  her  pen.  A  letter  was 
written— and  as  quickly  torn.  Letter  suc- 
ceeded to  letter ;  but  not  one  of  them  an- 
swered her  wishes.  The  dark  hour  arrived, 
and  the  letter  remained  unwritten. 

"  It  is  too  soon  to  ring  for  candles,**  said 
Glenmurray,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist 
and  leadmg  her  to  the  window.  The  sun  was 
below  the  horizon,  but  the  reflection  of  its 
beams  still  shone  beautifully  on  the  surround- 
ing objects.  Adeline,  reclining  her  cheek  on 
Glenmurray *s  arm,  gazed  in  silence  on  the 
scene  before  her;  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  gentleman  was  announced.  It 
was  now  so  dark  that  all  objects  were  indis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  gentleman  had  advanced 
close  to  Adeline  before  she  knew  him  to  be 
Dr.  Norberry;  and  before  she  could  decide 
how  she  should  receive  him,  she  felt  herself 
clasped  to  his  bosom  with  the  affection  of  a 
father. 

Surprised  and  affected,  she  could  not  speak ; 
and  Glenmurray  had  ordered  candles  before 
Adeline  had  recovered  herself  sufliciently  to 
say  these  words,  "  After  your  conduct  on  the 
beach,  I  little  expected  this  visit.** 

"Pshaw!**  replied  the  doctor;  "when  a 
man  out  of  regard  to  society  has  performed  a 
painful  task,  surely  he  may  be  allowed,  out  of 
regard  to  himself,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
heart.  I  obeyed  my  head  when  I  passed  you 
80  cavalierly,  and  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  gone  through  my  task  as  I  did ;  but  then 
for  the  sake  of  my  daughters,  I  gave  a  gulp, 
and  called  up  a  fierce  look.  But  I  told  madam 
that  I  meant  to  call  on  you,  and  she  insisted 
very  properly,  that  it  should  be  in  the  dark 
hour.*' 

"  But  what  of  my  mother!** 


"She  is  a  miserable  woman,  as  she  de- 
serves to  be— -an  old  fool.** 

"  Pray  do  not  call  her  so ;  to  hear  she  is 
miserable  is  torment  sufficient  to  me;  where 
is  she!** 

"Still  at  the  Pavilion;  but  she  is  going  to 
let  Rosev alley,  retire  to  her  estate  in  Cumher- 
land,  and  live  unknown  and  unseen.** 

"  But  will  she  not  allow  me  to  live  with 
herl** 

"What!  as  Mr.  Glenmurray *s  mistress! 
receive  under  her  roof  the  seducer  of  her 
daughter!** 

"  Sir,  I  am  no  seducer.** 

"  No,*'  cried  Adeline ;  "  I  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Mr.  Glenmurray  firom  the.  dictates  of 
my  reason,  not  my  weakness  or  his  peisna- 
sion.** 

"  Humph  !**  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  should 
expect  to  find  such  reason  in  Moorfields ;  be- 
siaes,  had  not  Mr.  Glenmurray*s  books  turned 
your  head,  you  would  not  have  thought  it 
pretty  and  right  to  become  the  mistress  of  any 
man ;  so  he  is  your  seducer,  afler  all." 

"  So  far  I  plead  guilty,**  replied  Glenrauiw 
ray;  "but  whatever  my  opinions  are,  I  have 
ever  been  willing  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  wel- 
fere  of  Miss  Mowbray,  and  have,  firom  the 
first  moment  that  we  were  safe  firom  pursuit, 
been  urgent  to  many  her.** 

"  Then  why  the  devil  are  yon  not  married  !** 

"  Because  I  would  not  consent,**  said  Ade- 
line, eoMly. 

"  Mad,  certainly  mad,**  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  but  you,  faith,  you  are  an  honest  fellow 
after  all,**  turning  to  Glenmurray,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand ;  "  weak  o*  the  head,  not 
bad  in  the  heart ;  bum  your  d  d  books  and 
I  am  your  friend  for  ever.** 

"  We  will  discuss  that  point  another  time,** 
replied  Glenmurray ;  "  at  present  the  most  in- 
teresting subject  to  us  is  the  question  whether 
Mrs.  Mowbray  will  forgive  her  daughter  or 
not!'* 

"Zounds,  man,  if  I  may  judge  of  Mrs. 
Mowbray  by  myself,  one  condition  of  her  for- 
giveness will  be  your  marrying  her  daughter.** 

"0  blest  condition  !'*  cried  Glenmurray. 

"  I  should  think,**  replied  Adeline,  coldly, 
"  my  mother  must  have  had  too  much  of  mar- 
riacfe  to  wish  me  to  marry ;  but  if  she  should 
insist  on  my  marrying,  I  will  comply,  and  on 
no  other  account.'* 

"  Strange  infatuation !  To  me  it  appears 
only  justice  and  duty.  But  your  reasons,  girl, 
your  reasons  !" 

"  They  are  few,  but  strong.  Glenmurray, 
philanthropically  bent  on  improving  the  state 
of  society,  puts  forth  opinions  counteracting 
its  received  usages,  becked  by  arguments 
which  are  in  my  opinion  incontrovertible.** 

"  In  your  opinion !  Pray,  child,  how  old 
are  you!** 

"Nineteen.** 
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**  And  at  that  age  you  setup  for  a  lefonnei  t 
Well,  go  on." 

**  But  though  it  he  important  to  the  succeea 
of  his  opinions,  and  indeed  to  the  respectabil- 
ity of  his  character,  that  he  should  act  accord- 
ing to  his  precepts,  he,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serying  to  me  the  notice  of  persons  whose 
narrowness  of  mind  I  despise,  would  conform 
to  an  institution  which  both  he  and  I  think 
unworthy  of  regard  from  a  rational  being.  And 
shall  not  I  be  as  ffenerous  as  he  is  t  shall  I 
scruple  to  give  up  tor  his  honour  and  fame  the 
petty  advantages  which  marriaflre  would  give 
me  f  Never,  —  his  honour  and  feme  are  too 
dear  to  me ;  but  the  claims  which  my  mother 
has  on  me  are,  in  my  eyes,  so  sacred,  Uiat  for 
her  sake,  though  not  for  my  own,  1  would  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  which  Gleiunurray  offers. 
If,  then,  she  says  that  she  will  never  see  or 
pardon  me  till  I  become  a  wife,  I  will  follow 
nim  to  the  altar  directly ;  but  till  then  I  must 
insist  on  remaining  as  1  am.  It  is  necessary 
that  I  should  respect  thi  man  I  love ;  and  I 
should  not  respect  Glenmurray  were  he  not 
capable  of  supporting  with  fortitude  the  con- 
sequences of  his  opinions ;  and  could  he,  for 
motives  less  strong  than  those  he  avows,  cease 
to  act  up  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
For,  never  can  I  respect  or  believe  firmly  in 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  the  followers  of 
which  shrink  from  a  sort  of  martyrdom  in  sup- 
port of  them." 

"0,  Mr.  Glenmurray!"  cried  the  doctor, 
shakinflr  his  head,  **  what  have  you  to  answer 
for !  What  a  glorious  champion  would  that 
creature  have  been  in  the  support  of  truth, 
when  even  error  in  her  looks  so  like  virtue ! 
And  then  the  amiable  disinterestedness  of  you 
both  !  Zounds !  what  a  powerful  thing  must 
true  love  be,  when  it  can  make  a  speculative 
philosopher  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his 
system,  and  ready  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  rather  than  injure  the  respectability  of 
the  woman  he  loves !  Well,  well,  the  Lord 
forgive  you,  young  man,  for  having  taken  it 
into  your  head  to  set  up  for  a  great  author." 

Glenmurray  answered  by  a  deep-drawn 
sigh ;  and  the  doctor  continued ;  **  Then  there 
is  that  giri  again,  with  a  heart  so  fond  and 
true,  that  her  love  comes  in  aid  of  her  inte- 
grity, and  makes  her  think  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  in  order  to  prove  her  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  lover — ^urging  her  to  disregard 
all  personal  inconveniences  rather  than  let  him 
forfeit,  for  her  sake,  his  pretensions  to  independ- 
ence and  consistency  of  character !  'Sdeath, 
f'rl,  I  can't  help  admiring  you.  But  no  more 
could  a  Malabar  widow,  who  with  fond  and 
pious  enthusiasm,  from  an  idea  of  duty,  throws 
tierself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 
But  still  I  should  think  you  a  cursed  fool,  not- 
withstanding, for  professing  the  opinions  that 
led  to  such  an  exertion  of  duty.  And  now 
here  are  you,  possessed  of  every  quality  both 
of  head  and  heart  to  bless  others  and  to  bless 


yourself— owing  to  these  foolish  and  pernicious 
opinions — ^here  you  are,  I  say,  blasted  in  repu- 
tation in  the  prime  of  your  days,  and  doomed, 
perhaps,  to  pine  through  existence  in— 
Pshaw  !.by  the  Lord  I  canH  support  the  idea !" 
added  he,  piping  down  a  soo  as  he  spoke, 
and  traversing  the  room  in  great  emotion. 

Adeline  and  Glenmurray  were  both  of  them 
deeply  and  painfully  affected ;  and  the  latter 
was  goin^  to  express  what  he  felt,  when  the 
doctor,  seizing  Adeline's  hand,  affectionately 
exclaimed,  ^*  VVell,  my  poor  child !  1  will  see 
your  mother  once  more ;  I  will  go  to  London 
to-morrow — by  this  time  she  is  there,  and  you 
had  better  follow  me ;  you  will  hear  of  me  at 
the  old  Hummums ;  and  here  is  a  card  of  ad- 
dress to  a  hotel  near  it,  where  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  up  your  abode." 

So  saying,  he  shook  Glenmurray  hj  the 
hand;  when,  starting  back,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Odzooks,  man !  here  is  a  skin  like  fire,  and 
a  pulse  like  lightning.  My  dear  fellow,  you 
must  take  care  of  yourself." 

Adeline  burst  into  tears. 

•*  Indeed,  doctor,  I  am  only  nervous.". 

** Nervous! — What,  I  suppose  you  think 
you  understand  my  profession  oetter  than  I  do. 
But  don't  cry,  my  cnild ;  when  your  mind  is 
easier,  perhaps  he  will  do  yery  well ;  and,  as 
one  thing  likely  to  give  him  immediate  ease, 
I  prescribe  a  visit  to  the  altar  of  the  next  pa- 
rish church." 

So  saying  he  departed ;  and  all  other  consi- 
derations were  again  swallowed  up  in  Ade- 
line's mind  by  the  idea  of  Glenmurray's  dan- 
ger. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  iny  marrying  you  would 
have  SUCH  a  blessed  effect  on  your  health  1" 
cried  Adeline,  after  a  pause. 

**  It  certainly  would  make  my  mind  easier 
than  it  now  is,"  replied  he. 

**  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Adeline ;  "  but  no 
— regard  for  my  supposed  interest  merely 
makes  you  say  so ;  and  indeed  I  should  not 
think  so  well  of  you  as  I  now  do,  if  I  ima- 
gined that  jou  could  be  made  easy  by  an  ac- 
tion by  which  you  forfeited  all  pretensions  to 
that  of  consistency  of  character  so  requisite  to 
the  true  dignity  of  a  philosopher." 

A  deep  sigh  from  Glenmurray,  in  answer, 
proved  that  he  was  no  philosopher. 

In  the  morning  the  lovers  set  off  for  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Norberry  having  preceded  them  by 
a  few  hours.  This  blunt  but  benevolent  man 
had  returned  the  evening  before  slowly  and 
pensively  to  his  lodgings,  his  heart  full  of  pity 
for  the  errors  of  the  well-meaning  enthusiasts 
whom  he  had  left,  and  his  head  full  of  plans 
for  their  assistance,  or  rather  for  that  of  Ade- 
line. But  he  entered  his  own  doors  again  re- 
luctantly— he  knew  but  too  well  that  no  sym- 
pathy with  his  feelings  awaited  him  there. 
His  wife,  a  woman  of  narrow  capacity  and  no 
talents  or  accomplishments,  had,  like  all  wo- 
men of  that  sort,  a  great  aversion  to  those  of 
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her  sex  who  united  to  feminine  graces  and 
grentleness,  the  charms  of  a  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  pretensions  to  accomplishments 
or  literature. 

Of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, she  had  always  been  peculiarly  jeal- 
ous, because  Dr.  Norberry  spoke  of  her  know- 
ledge with  wonder,  and  of  her  understanding 
with  admiration;  not  that  he  entertained  one 
moment  a  feeling  of  preference  towards  her, 
inconsistent  with  an  almost  idolatrous  love  of 
his  wife,  whose  skill  in  all  the  domestic  du- 
ties, and  whose  very  pretty  face  and  person, 
were  the  daily  themes  of  his  praise.  But 
Mrs.  Norberry  wished  to  engross  all  his  pan- 
egyrics to  herself,  and  she  never  failed  to  ex- 
patiate on  Mrs.  Mowbray's  foibles  and  fliehti- 
ness  as  long  as  the  doctor  had  expatiated  on 
her  charms. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  last  subject  was 
sooner  exhausted  than  the  one  she  had  cho- 
sen ;  but  when  Adeline  gprew  up,  and  became 
as  it  were  the  rival  of  her  daughters  in  the 
praises  of  her  husband,  she  found  it  difficult, 
as  WB  have  said  before,  to  bring  faults  in  ar- 
ray against  excellencies. 

Mrs.  Norberry  could  with  propriety  observe, 
when  the  doctor  was  exclaiming,  "  What  a 
charming  essay  Mrs.  Mowbray  has  just  writ- 
ten!" 

"  Ay— but  I  dare  say  she  can't  write  a  mar- 
ket bill." 

When  he  said,  "How  well  she  compre- 
hends the  component  parts  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem !" 

She  could  with  great  justice  reply,  **  But 
she  knows  nothing  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  plum-pudding." 

But  when  Adeline  became  the  object  of  the 
husband's  admiration  and  the  wife  s  enmity, 
Mrs.  Norberry  could  not  make  these  pertinent 
remarks,  as  Adeline  was  as  conversant  with 
all  branches  of  housewifery  as  herself;  and, 
though  as  learned  in  all  systems  as  her  mo- 
ther, was  equally  learned  in  the  component 
parts  of  puddings  and  pies.  She  was,  there- 
fore, at  a  loss  wnat  to  say  when  Adeline  was 
praised  by  the  doctor;  and  all  she  could  ob- 
serve on  the  occasion  was,  that  the  giri  might 
be  clever,  but  was  certainly  very  ugly,  very 
affected,  and  very  conceited. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  degrading  and  unhappy  mar- 
riage, and  Adeline's  elopement,  should  have 
been  sources  of  triumph  to  Mrs.  Norberry  and 
her  daughters ;  who,  though  they  liked  Mrs. 
Mowbray  very  well,  could  not  bear  Adeline. 

**  So,  Dr.  Norberry,  these  are  your  uncom- 
mon folks!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norberry  on 
hearing  of  the  marriage  and  of  the  subsequent 
elopement ;  **  I  suppose  you  are  now  well  sat- 
isfied at  not  having  a  genius  for  your  wife,  or 
geniuses  for  your  daughters  t" 

"  I  always  was,  my  dear,"  meekly  replied 
the  mortified  and  afflicted  doctor,  and  dropped 


the  subject  as  soon  as  possible;  nor  had  it 
been  resumed  for  some  time  when  Adeline  ac- 
costed them  on  the  beach  at  Brighton.  But 
her  appearance  called  forth  their  dormant  en- 
mity; and  the  whole  way  to  their  lodgings 
the  good  doctor  heard  her  guilt  expatiated 
upon  with  as  much  violence  as  ever;  out  just 
as  they  got  home  he  coldly  and  firmly  observ- 
ed, **  I  shall  certainly  call  on  the  poor  deluded 
girl  this  evening." 

And  Mrs.  Norberry,  knowing  by  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  that  this  was 
a  point  which  he  would  not  give  up,  content- 
ed herself  with  requiring  only  that  he  would 
go  in  the  dark  hour. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  to  a  wifi^and  daughters  such  as 
these  that  he  was  returning,  with  the  benevo- 
lent wish  of  interesting  £^m  for  the  guilty 
Adeline. 

•*  So,  Dr.  Norberry,  you  are  come  back  at 
last!"  was  his  first  salutation;  "and  what 
does  the  creature  say  for  herselfl" 

"  The  creature  1  Your  /f/ZdtiMjreature,  my 
dear,  says  very  little — grief  is  not  wordy." 

"  Grief!  So  then  she  is  unhappy,  is  she  V 
cries  Miss  Norberry ;  "  I  am  monstrous  glad 
of  it." 

The  doctor  started ;  and  an  oath  nearly  es- 
caped his  lips.  He  did  say,  "  Why,  zounds, 
Jane ! — "  but  then  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  why  do  you  rejoice  in  the  poor  girl's  afflic- 
tion 1" 

"  Because  I  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  her 
soul." 

"  Good,  giri !"  replied  the  father;  " but  God 
grant,  Jane,  (seizing  her  hand)  that  your  soul 
may  not  need  such  a  medicine  1" 

**  It  never  will,"  said  her  mother  proudly ; 
"  she  has  been  differently  brought  up." 

**  She  has  been  well  brought  lip,  you  might 
have  added,"  observed  the  doctor,  **  had  mo- 
desty permitted  it.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  poor  wo- 
man, nad  good  intentions;  but  she  was  too 
flighty.  Had  Adeline,  my  children,  had  such 
a  mother  as  yours,  she  would  have  been  like 
you." 

**  But  not  half  so  handsome,"  interrupted 
the  mother  in  a  low  voice. 

'*  But  as  our  faults  and  our  virtues,  my  dear, 
depend  so  much  on  the  care  and  instruction  of 
others,  we  should  look  with  pity  as  well  as 
aversion  on  the  faults  of  those  less  fortunate 
in  instructers  than  we  have  been." 

"Certainly; — very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Nor- 
berry, flattered  and  affected  by  this  compli- 
ment from  her  husband;  **but  you  know, 
James  Norberry,"  laying  her  hand  on  his,  **  I 
always  told  you  you  overrated  Mrs.  Mow- 
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bray; 
all/' 


and  that  she  was  but  ft  dawdle,  after 


'*  You  always  did,  my  good  woman,"  re- 
plied he,  raisingr  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

**  But  you  men  think  yourselves  so  mach 
wiser  than  we  are  !** 

♦«  We  do  so,"  replied  the  doctor. 

The  tone  was  eauivocal  —  Mrs.  Norberry 
felt  it  to  be  so,  ana  looked  up  in  his  face. 
The  doctor  understood  the  look ;  it  was  one  of 
doubt  and  inquiry ;  and,  as  it  was  his  interest 
to  soothe  her  in  order  to  carry  his  point,  he 
exclaimed,  **  we  men  are,  indeed,  too  apt  to 
pride  ourselves  in  our  supposed  superior  wis- 
dom ;  but  I,  you  will  own,  my  dear,  have  al- 
ways done  your  sex  justice ;  and  you  in  par- 
ticular." 

**  You  have  been  a  good  husband,  indeed, 
James  Norberry,**  replied  his  wife  in  a  falter- 
ing voice;  **and  I  believe  you  to  be,  to  every 
<me,  a  just  and  honourable  man." 

**  And  I  dare  say,  dame,  I  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  you,  when  I  think  you  will  approve 
and  further  a  plan  for  Adeline  Mowbray's 
good,  which  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you." 

Mrs.  Norberry  withdrew  her  hand ;  but  re- 
turning it  again;  *'To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  she 
cried,  **any  thing  you  wish ;  that  is,  if  I  see 
right  to " 

'*  I  will  explain  myself,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor gently. 

'*  I  have  promised  this  poor  girl  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
her  and  her  mother ;  but  though  Adeline  wishes 
to' receive  her  pardon  on  any  terms,  and  even, 
if  it  be  required,  to  renounce  her  lover,  I  fear 
Mre.  Mowbray  is  too  much  incensed  against 
her,  to  see  pr  forgive  her." 

**  Hard-hearted  woman !"  cried  Mre.  Nor- 
berry. 

**  Cruel,  indeed !"  cried  her  daughtere. 

**  But  a  mother  ought  to  be  severe,  very  se- 
vere, on  such  occasions,  young  ladies,"  has- 
tily added  Mre.  Norberry;  "but  go  on,  my 
dear." 

"Now  it  is  but  too  probable,"> continued 
the  doctor,  "that  Glenmurray  wiH  not  live 
long,  and  then  this  y6ung  creature  will  be  lef\ 
to  straggle  unprotected  with  the  difficulties  of 
her  situation ;  and  who  knows  but  that  she 
may,  from  poverty  and  the  want  of  a  protector, 
be  tempted  to  continue  in  the  paths  of  vice  ?" 

"  Well,  Dr.  Norberry,  and  what  theni  — 
Who  or  what  is  to  prevent  itt  — You  know 
we  have  three  children  to  provide  for ;  and  I 
am  ayoung  woman  as  yet" 

"  True,  Hannah,"  giving  her  a  kiss,  "  and 
a  very  pretty  woman  too." 

"  Well,  my  dear  love,  any  thing  we  can  do 
with  prudence  I  am  ready  to  do ;  I  can  say  no 
more." 

"  You  have  said  enough,"  cried  the  doctor 
exnltin^ly;  "then  hear  my  plan;  Adeline 
shall,  in  Uie  event  of  Glenrourray's  death, 
which  though  not  certain,  seems  likely — to  be 


sure,  I  could  not  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
nocturnal  perepirations,  his  expectorations, 
and  so  forth—" 

"  Dear  papa,  you  are  so  professional !"  af> 
fectedly  exclaimed  his  youngest  daughter. 

"  Well,  child,  I  have  done ;  and  to  return 
to  my  subject;  if  Glenmurray  lives  or  dies,  I 
think  it  advisable  that  Adeline  should  go  into 
retirement  to  lie-in.  And  where  can  she  be 
better  than  in  my  little  cottage  now  empty, 
within  a  four  miles'  ride  of  our  house  1  If  she 
wants  protection,  I  can  protect  her;  and  if 
she  wanta  money  before  her  mother  forgives 
her,  vou  can  give  it  to  her." 

"  Indeed,  papa,"  cried  both  the  girls,  "  we 
shall  not  grudge  it." 

The  doctor  started  from  his  chair  and  em- 
braced his  daughtere  with  joy  mixed  with 
wonder;  forhe  Itnew  they  had  always  dis- 
liked Adeline.  True ;  but  then  she  was  pros- 
perous and  their  superior.  Little  minds  love 
to  bestow  protection ;  and  it  was  easy  to  be 
generous  to  the  fallen  Adeline  Mowbray; 
had  her  happiness  continued,  so  would  their 
hatred. 

"  Then  it  is  a  settled  point,  is  it  not,  dame  1" 
asked  the  doctor,  chucking  his  wife  under  the 
chin ;  when  to  his  great  sutpri^e  and  conster- 
nation, she  threw  his  hand  indignantly  from 
her,  and  vociferated,  "She  shall  never  live 
within  a  ride  of  our  house,  I  can  assure  you. 
Dr.  Norberry." 

The  doctor  was  petrified  into  silence,  and 
the  girls  could  only  articulate,  "La !  mamma !" 
But  what  could  produce  this  sudden  and  vio- 
lent change  ?  Nothing  but  a  simple  and  na- 
tural operation  of  the  human  mind.  Though 
a  very  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  father. 
Dr.  Norberry  was  suspected  of  being  a  very 
gallant  man;  and  some  of  Mrs.  Norbeny's 
good-natured  friends  had  occasionally  hinted 
to  her  their  sorrow  at  hearing  such  and  such 
reports ;  reports  which  were  indeed  destitute 
of  foundation,  but  which  served  to  excite  sus- 
picions in  the  mind  of  the  tenacious  Mre.  Nor- 
berry. And  what  more  likely  to  re-awaken 
them  than  the  young  and  frail  Adeline  Mow- 
bray living  in  a  cottage  of  her  husband's,  pro- 
tected, supported,  and  visited  by  him  \  The 
moment  this  idea  occurred,  its  influence  was 
unconquerable;  and  with  a  voice  and  manner 
of  determined  hostility,  she  made  known  her 
resolves  in  consequence  of  it. 

After  a  pause  of  dismay  and  astonishment, 
the  doctor  cried,  "  Zounds,  dame,  what  have 
you  gotten  in  your  head  1  What,  all  on  a  sud- 
den, has  had  such  a  cursed  ugly  effect  on 
you  1" 

"  Second  thoughts  are  best,  doctor ;  and  I 
now  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for 
you,  with  daughtere  grown  up,  to  receive  with 
such  marked  kindness,  a  young  woman  at  a 
cottage  of  youre,  who  is  going  to  lie-in  of  a 
bastard  child." 

"But,  'sdeath,  my  dear,  it  is  a  diflerent 
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ease,  when  I  do  it  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way 
of  having^  any  more." 

"That  is  more  than  I  know,  Dr.  Norber- 
ry,**  replied  the  wife,  bridling  and  fanning  her- 
self. 

*»  Whew  !*•  whistled  the  doctor ;  and  then 
addressing  his  daughters,  "  Girls,  you  had  bet- 
tergo  to  bed ;  it  ctows  late.*' 

The  young  ladies  obeyed;  bat  first  hnng 
round  their  mother's  neck,  as  they  bade  her 
good  night,  and  hoped  she  would  not  be  so 
cruel  to  the  poor  deluded  Adeline. 

Mrs.  Norberry  angrily  shook  them  off,  with 
a  peeyish — "  Get  along,  girls."  The  doctor 
cordially  kissed,  and  bade  God  bless  them ; 
while  the  door  closed  and  left  the  loving  cou- 
ple alone. 

What  passed  it  were  tedious  to  repeat ;  suf- 
fice that  afVer  a  long  altercation,  continued 
even  after  they  were  retired  to  rest,  the  doctor 
found  his  wife,  on  this  subject,  incapable  of 
listening  to  reason,  and  that,  as  a  finishing 
stroke,  she  exclaimed,  "It  does  not  signify 
talking,  Dr.  Norberry,"  (pushing  her  pillow 
vehemently  towards  the  valance  as  she  spoke,) 
while  I  have  my  senses,  and  can  see  into  a 
mill-stone  a  little,  the  hussy  shall  never  come 
near  us." 

The  doctor  sighed  deeply;  turned  himself 
round,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  think,  and  rose  un- 
refreshed  the  next  morning  to  go  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  dreading  Uie  interview  which 
he  was  aflerw^s  to  have  with  Adeline ;  for 
he  did  not  expect  to  succeed  in  his  application 
to  her  mother,  and  he  could  not  now  soften 
his  intelligence  with  a  "  but,"  as  he  intended. 
"  True,"  he  meant  to  have  said  to  her,  "  your 
mother  will  not  receive  you ;  but  if  ever  you 
want  a  home  or  a  place  of  retirement,  I  have 
a  cottage  and  so  forth." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  the  doctor  to  himself,  as 
these  thoughts  came  across  him  on  the  road, 
and  made  him  hastily  let  down  the  firont  win- 
dow of  the  post-chaise  for  air." 

"  Did  your  honour  speak  1"  cries  the  post- 
boy. 

"Not  I.  But  can't  you  drive  faster,  and 
be  hanged  to  you  1" 

The  boy  whipped  his  horses.  The  doctor 
then  found  that  it  was  up  hill— down  went 
the  glass  again ;  "  Zounds,  you  brute,  why, 
do  you  not  see  it  is  up  hill  t"  For  find  fault 
he  must ;  and  with  his  wife  he  could  not,  or 
dared  not,  even  in  fancy. 

"Dear  me!  Why  your  honour  bade  me 
put  on." 

"  Denlishly  obedient,"  muttered  the  doctor ; 

I  wish  every  one  was  like  you  in  that 
respect."  And  in  a  state  of  mind  not  the 
pleasantest  possible,  the  doctor  drove  into 
town,  and  to  the  hotel  where  Mrs.  Mowbray 
was  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Norberry  was  certainly  now  not  in  a 
humour  to  soothe  any  womar  whom  he  thought 
in  the  wrong,  except  his  wife ;  and,  whether 


from  carelessness  or  design,  he  did  not,  unfor- 
tunately for  Adeline,  manage  the  self-love  of 
her  unhappy  mother. 

He  found  Mrs.  Mowbray  with  her  heart 
shut  up,  not  softened  by  sorrow.  The  hands 
once  stretched  forth  wiUi  kindness  to  welcome 
him,  were  now  stifiiy  laid,  one  upon  the  other ; 
and  a  "  how  are  you,  sir  1"  coldly  articu- 
lated, was  followed  by  a^  cold  a  "pray,  sit 
down." 

"Zounds!  — Why,  how  ill  you  look!" 
exclaimed  the  doctor  bluntly. 

"1  attend  more  to  my  feelings  than  my 
looks,"  with  a  deep  sigh,  answered  Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

"  Your  feelings  are  as  bad  as  your  looks,  I 
dare  say." 

"  They  are  worse,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
piqued. 

"  There  was  no  need  of  Mol,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  but  I  am  come  to  point  out  to  yon 
one  way  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  your  unplea- 
sant feelings ;  see  and  forgive  your  daughter." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  started,  changed  colour,  and 
exclaimed  with- quickness,  "U  she  in  Eng- 
land!" but  added  instantly,  "I  have  no 
daughter;  she,  who  was  mj  child,  is  my 
most  inveterate  foe ;  she  has  uvolved  me  in 
disgrace  and  misery." 

"  With  a  little  of  your  own  help,  she  has," 
replied  the  doctor.  "Come,  come,  my  old 
friend,  you  have  both  of  you  "something  to 
forget  and  forgive;  and  the  sooner  you  set 
about  it  the  better.  Now  do  write,  and  tell 
Adeline,  who  is  by  this  time  in  London,  that 
you  forgive  her." 

"Never;  after  having  promised  me  not  to 
hold  converse  with  that  villain  without  my 
consent  ?  Had  I  no  other  cause  of  complaint 
against  her,  had  she  not  by  her  coquettish  arts 
seduced  the  aflections  of  the  man  I  loved, 
never,  never  would  1  forgive  her  having  vio- 
lated the  sacred  promise  which  she  gave  me." 

"A  promise,"  interrupted  the  doctor, "  which 
she  would  never  have  violated,  had  not  you 
first  violated  that  sacred  compact  which  you 
entered  i|^to  at  her  birth." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  1" 

"  I  mean,  that  though  a  parent  does  not,  at 
a  child's  birth,  solemnly  make  a  vow  to  do 
all  in  his  or  her  power  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  that  child  —  still,  as  he  has  given  it 
birth,  he  has  tacitly  bound  himself  to  make  it 
happy.  This  tacit  agreement  you  broke,  when 
at  the  age  of  forty  you,  regardless  of  your 
daughter's  welfare,  played  the  fool  and  mar- 
ried a  penniless  pronigate,  merely  because  he 
had  a  fine  pereon  and  a  handsome  leg." 

Mre.  Mowbray  was  too  angry  ana  too  agi- 
tated to  interrupt  htm,  and  he  went  on : 

"  Well ;  what  was  the  consequence  1  The 
young  fellow  very  naturally  preferred  the 
daughter  to  the  mother ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
have  her  by  fair,  was  resolved  to  have  her  by 
foul  means ;  and  to  ' 
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**I  beg,  Dn  Norbeny/*  ihterrapted  Mm. 
Mowbray  in  a  faint  voice,  ^*  that  you  would 
spare  the  disgustingr  recital/' 

**  Well,  well,  I  will.  Now  do  consider  the 
dUemma  your  child  was  in ;  she  must  either 
elope,  or  by  her  presence  keep  alive  a  crimi- 
nal passion  in  her  father-in-law,  which  you 
sooner  or  later  must  discover ;  and  be  besides 
exposed  to  fresh  insults.  Well,  Glenmurray 
by  chance  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  just  as 
she  escaped  from  that  villanous  fellow's 
clutches,  and — — " 

**  He  is  dead.  Dr.  Noiberry,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Mo¥rbray ;  **  and  you  know  the  old  ad- 
age, Do  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead." 

*^  And  a  devilish  silly  adage  it  is.  J  had 
rather  speak  ill  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living, 
for  my  part ;  but  let  me  ^o  on.  Well,  love 
taking  the  name  and  habit  of  prudence  and 
filial  piety,  (for  she  thought  she  consulted 
your  nappiness,  and  not  her  own,)  bade  her 
fly  to  and  with  her  lover;  and  now  there  she 
is,  owing  to  the  pretty  bo<^  which  you  let 
her  read,  living  with  him  as  his  mistress,  and 
glorying  in  it,  as  if  it  was  a  notable  praise- 
worUiy  action." 

*^  And  you  would  have  me  forgive  her  T' 

** Certainly;  a  fault  which  both  your  pre- 
cepts and  conduct  occasioned.  Not  but  what 
the  girl  has  been  wrong — terribly  wrong ;  no 
one  ought  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
You  had  forbidden  her  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  Glenmurray;  and  she,  therefore,  knew 
thai  disobeying  you  would  make  you  unhappy 
-—that  was  a  certainty.  That  fellow's  perse- 
vering in  his  attempts,  after  the  fine  rebufi* 
which  she  had  given  him,  was  an  uncertainty ; 
and  she  ought  to  have  run  the  risk  of  it,  and 
not  eommitted  a  positive  fault  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sible evil.  But  then  hers  was  a  fault  which 
she  could  not  have  committed  had  not  you 
married  that  d  d  dog.  And  as  to  her  not 
bein^  married  to  Glenmurray,  that  is  no  fault 
of  his;  the  good  lad  looks  as  ashamed  of 
what  he  has  done,  as  any  modest  miss  in 
Christendom ;  and,  with  your  consent  will 
marry  your  daughter  to-morrow  n|ominf;r. 
Lord !  Lord !  that  ever  so  good,  cleanly 
hearted  a  youth  should  have  poked  his  nose 
into  the  filthy  mess  of  eccentric  philosophy !" 

•♦Have  you  done,  doctor?''  criea  Mrs. 
Mowbray  haughtily ;  **  have  yon  said  all  that 
Miss  Mowbray  and  you  have  invented  to  in- 
sult me  1" 

**  Your  child  send  me  to  insult  you ! — She ! 
—Adeline! — Why,  the  poor  soul  came  bro- 
ken-hearted and  post  haste  from  France  when 
she  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  to  ofier  her 
services  to  console  you." 

^  She  console  me ! — she,  the  first  occasion 
of  them  t — But  for  her,  I  might  still  have  in- 
dulged Uie  charming  delusion,  even  if  it  were 
delusion,  that  love  of  me,  not  of  my  wealth, 
induced  the  roan  I  doted  upon  to  commit  a 
crime  to  gain  possession  of  me." 


**  Why,  zounds !"  hastily  interrupted  the 
doctor,  **  every  one  saw  that  he  loved  her  long 
before  he  married  you." 

The  storm,  long  gathering,  now  burst  forth ; 
and  rising,  with  the  tears,  high  colour,  and 
vehement  voice  of  unbridled  passion,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  exclaimed,  raising  her  arm  and 
clenching  her  fist  as  she  spoke,  **And  it  is 
being  the  object  of  that  cruel  preference,  which 
I  never,  never  will  forgive  her !" 

The  doctor,  after  ejaculating  "  Whew !" 
as  much  as  to  say  ^*  The  murder  is  out,"  in- 
stantly took  his  hat  and  departed,  convinced 
his  labour  was  in  vain.  ^  Zounds !"  muttered 
he  as  he  we^t  down  stairs,  **two  instances  in 
one  day!  Ah,  ah!  —  that  jealousy  is  the 
devil."  He  then  slowly  walked  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  expected  to  nnd  Adeline  and  Glen- 
murray. 

They  had  arrived  about  two  hours  before ; 
and  Adeline  in  a  frame  of  mind  but  ill-fitted 
to  bear  the  disappointment  which  awaited  her. 
For,  with  the  sanguine  expectations  natural  to 
her  age,  she  had  t^n  castle-building  as  usual ; 
and  their  journey  to  London  had  b^n  render- 
ed a  very  short  one,^by  the  delightful  plans, 
for  the  rature,  which  she  had  been  forming 
and  imparting  to  Glenmurray. 

"When  I  consider,"  said  she,  "the  love 
which  my  mother  has  always  shown  for  me, 
I  cannot  think  it  possible  that  she  can  persist 
in  renouncing  me ;  and,  however  her  respect 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  a  worid  which 
she  intended  to  live  in  at  the  time  of  her  un- 
fortunate connexion,  might  make  her  angry  at 
my  acting  in  defiance  of  its  lawft— now  that 
she  herself,  from  a  sense  of  injury  and  dis- 
grace, is  about  to  retire  from  it,  she  will  no 
longer  have  a  motive  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  herself,  or  to  wish  me  to 
do  so." 

**  But  your  ideas  of  reason  and  hers  may  be 
so  different—-" 

"No.  Our  practice  may  be  difierent,  but 
our  theory  is  the  same,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  my  mother  will  now  forgive  and  re- 
ceive us ;  and  that,  living  in  a  romantic  soli- 
tude, being  the  whole  world  to  each  other, 
our  days  will  glide  away  in  uninterrupted  feli- 
city." 

"And  how  shall  we  employ  ourselves  1" 
said  Glenmurray  smiling. 

"You  shall  continue  to  write  for  the  in- 
struction of  your  fellow-creatures ;  while  my 
mother  and  I  shall  be  employed  in  endeav- 
ouring to  improve  the  situation  of  the  poor 
around  us,  and  perhaps  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren." 

Adeline,  when  animated  by  any  prospect  of 
happiness,  was  irresistible;  she  was  really 
Hope  herself,  as  described  by  Collins— 

"  But  thou,  oh  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure !" 

and  Glenmurray,  as  he  listened  to  her,  forgot 
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his  illness ;  forgot  erery  thing,  but  what  Ade- 
line chose  to  imagine.  The  place  of  their  re- 
treat was  fixed  upon.  It  was  to  be  a  little  vil- 
lage near  Falmouth,  the  scene  of  their  first 
happiness.  The  garden  was  laid  out;  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  library  planned ;  and  so  complete- 
ly were  they  lost  in  their  charming  prospects 
for  the  future,  that  every  turnpike-man  had  to 
wait  a  longer  time  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
for  his  money ;  and  the  postilion  had  driven 
into  London  in  the  way  to  the  hotel,  before 
Adeline  recollected  that  she  was,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  city  which  she  had  long  wished 
most  ardently  to  see. 

They  had  scarcely  taken  up  ^leir  abode  at 
the  hotel  recommended  to  them  by  Dr.  Nor- 
berry,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door.  Adeline 
from  the  window  had  seen  him  coming ;  and 
sure  as  she  thought  herself  to  be  of  her  mo- 
ther's forgiveness,  she  turned  sick  and  faint 
when  the  decisive  moment  was  at  hand ;  and 
hurrying  out  of  the  room  she  begged  den- 
mdrray  to  receive  the  doctor  and  apologize  for 
her  absence. 

Glenmurray  awaited  him  with  a  heating 
heart.  He  listened  to  his  step  on  the  stairs ; 
it  was  slow  and  heavy ;  unlike  that  of  a  be- 
nevolent man  coming  to  communicate  good 
news.  Glenmurray  began  immediately  to 
tremble  for  the  peace  of  Adeline;  and  hastily 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  was  on  th^  point 
of  drinking  it  when  Dr.  Norberry  entered. 

**  Gadzooks,  give  me  a  glass,**'  crimed  he,  **  I 
want  one,  I  am  sure,  to  recruit  my  spirits." 
Glenmurray  in  silence  complied  with  his  de- 
sire. **  Come,  I  '11  give  you  a  toast,"  cried 
the  doctor ;  *'  here  is——'' 

At  this  moment  Adeline  entered.  She  had 
heard  the  doctor's  last  words,  and  she  thought 
he  was  going  to  drink  to  the  reconciliation  of  her 
mother  and  herself;  and  hastily  opening  the 
door,  she  came  to  receive  the  good  news  which 
awaited  her.  But,  at  siffht  of  her,  the  toast 
died  unfinished  on  her  old  friend's  lips;  he 
swallowed  down  the  wine  in  silence,  and  then 
taking  her  hand  led  her  to  the  sofa. 

Adeline's  heart  began  to  die  within  her; 
and  before  the  doctor,  afler  having  taken  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  blowed  his  nose  full  three 
times,  was  prepared  to  speak,  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  nothinof  but  unwelcome 
intelligence  to  receive;  and  she  awaited  in 
trembling  expectation  an  answer  to  a  **  Well, 
sir,"  from  Glenmurray  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
fearful  emotion. 

"  No,  it  is  not  well,  sir,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor;  "it  is  d— d  ill,  sir." 

*'  You  have  seen  my  mother,"  said  Adeline, 
catching  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  sofa  for  snp- 

Eort ;  and  in  an  instant  Glenmurray  was  by 
er  side. 

*•  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Mowbray,  but  not  your 
mother;  for  I  have  seen  a  woman  dead  to 
every  grateful  impulse  of  maternal  affection, 
and  alive  only  to  a  selfish  sense  of  rivalship 


and  hatred.  My  poor  child !  God  forgive 
the  deluded  woman !  But  I  declare  she  de- 
tests you  !" 

"  Detests  me  1"  exclaimed  Adeline. 

"  Yes ;  she  swears  she  can  never  forgive 
the  preference  which  that  vile  fellow  gave 
you,  and  I  am  convinced  she  will  keep  her 
word ;  and — ^Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !"  cried 
the  doctor,  turning  round  and  seeing  the  situ- 
ation into  which  liis  words  had  thrown  Ade- 
line, who  was  then  lying  immovable  in  Glen- 
murray's  arms.  But  she  did  not  long  remain 
so,  and  with  a  frantic  scream  kept  repeating 
the  words,  "  She  detests  me !"  till  unable  to 
contend  any  longer  with  the  acuteness  of  her 
feelings,  she  sunk,  sobbing  convulsively,  ex- 
hausted on  the  bed  to  which  they  carried  her. 

•*  My  good  friend,  my  only  friend,"  cried 
Glenmurray,  "  what  is  to  be  done  1  Will  she 
scream  again,  think  you,  in  that  most  dreadful 
and  unheard-of  manner  1  For  if  she  does,  I 
must  ran  out  of  the  house." 

"  What,  then,  she  never  treated  you  in  this 
pret^  way  before,  heh !" 

"  Never,  never.  Her  self-command  has  al- 
ways been  exemplary." 

*«  Indeed  1 — Lucky  fellow !  My  wife  and 
daughters  oflen  scream  just  as  loud,  on  very 
trifiing  occasions ;  but  that  scream  went  to 
my  heart;  for  I  well  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  shriek  of  agony  and  that  of  pas- 
sion." 

When  Adeline  recovered,  she  ardently  con- 
jured Dr.  Norberry  to  procure  her  an  interview 
with  her  mother ;  contending  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  sight 
of  a  child  so  long  and  so  tenderly  loved  should 
not  renew  a  little  of  her  now  dormant  affection. 

"  But  you  were  her  rival  as  well  as  her 
child;  remember  that  However,  you  look 
so  ill,  that  now,  if^ever,  she  will  forgive  you, 
I  think ;  therefore  I  will  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Mowbray ;  and  while  I  am  there  do  you  come, 
ask  for  me,  and  follow  the  servant  into  the 
room." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Adeline :  and  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  lover,  she  slowly  followed  the 
doctor  to  her  mother's  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"This  is  the  most  awful  moment  of  my 
life,"  said  Adeline. 

"  And  the  most  anxious  one  of  mine,"  said 
Glenmurray. 

"  If  Mrs.  Mowbray  forgives  yoo,  it  will  be 
probably  on  condition  that " 

"Whatever  be  the  conditions,  I  must  ac- 
cept them,"  said  Adeline. 

**  True,"  returned  Glenmurray,  wiping  the 
cold  dews  of  weakness  from  his  forehead ; 
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**  but  no  matter — at  any  rate  I  should  not  hare 
been  with  you  lone." 

Adeline,  with  a  look  of  agony,  pressed  the 
ann  she  held  to  her  bosom. 

GIenmurray*s  heart  smote  him  immediately 
— he  felt  he  had  been  ungenerous;  and  while 
the  hectic  of  a  moment  passed  across  his 
cheek,  he  added,  *'  But  I  do  not  do  myself 
justice  in  saying  so.  I  believe  my  best  chance 
of  recovery  is  the  certainty  of  your  being 
easy.  Let  me  but  see  you  happy,  and  so  dis- 
interested is  my  affection,  as  I  oJlen  have  told 
you,  that  I  shall  cheerfully  assent  to  any  thing 
that  may  insure  your  happiness." 

•♦  And  can  you  think,"  answered  Adeline, 

that  my  happiness  can  be  independent  of 
yours  1  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  only  trying 
to  prepare  my  mind  for  being  called  upon  to 
surrender  my  inclinations  to  my  duty  1" 

At  this  moment  they  found  themselves  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  Neither  of  them  spoke ; 
the  moment  of  trial  was  come ;  and  both  were 
unable  to  encounter  it  firmly.  At  last  Ade- 
line grasped  her  lover's  hand,  bade  him  wait 
for  her  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  with  some 
degree  of  firmness  she  entered  the  vestibule, 
and  asked  for  Dr.  Norberry, 

Dr.  Norberry,  meanwhile,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  had  but  ill  prepared 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  mind  for  the  intended  visit. 
He  had  again  talked  to  her  of  her  daughter, 
and  urged  the  propriety  of  forgiving  her;  but 
he  had  at  the  same  time  renewed  his  animad- 
versions  on  her  own  conduct. 

**  You  know  not.  Dr.  Norberry,"  observed 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  "the  pains  I  took  with  the 
education  of  that  ^rl ;  and  I  expected  to  be 
repaid  for  it  by  bemg  swled  the  happiest  as 
well  as  best  of  mothers. 

**  And  so  you  would,  perhaps,  had  you  not 
wished  to  be  a  wife  as  well  as  mother." 

"  No  more  on  that  subject,  sir,"  haughtily 
returned  Mrs.  Mowbray.  ** Yes,-*- Adeline 
was  indeed  my  joy,  my  pride." 

*'  Ay,  and  pride  will  have  a  fall ;  and  a  dev- 
ilish tumble  yours  has  had,  to  be  sure,  my  old 
friend.  Zounds,  it  has  broke  its  knees— never 
to  be  sound  again." 

At  this  unpropitious  moment  '*  a  lady  to  Dr. 
Norberry"  was  announced,  and  Adeline  tot- 
tered into  the  room. 

**What  strange  intrusion  is  tbist"  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  **  who  is  this  woman  1" 

Adeline  threw  back  her  veil,  and  falling  on 
her  knees,  stretched  out  her  arms  in  an  atti- 
tude of  entreaty ;  speak  she  could  not,  but  her 
countenance  was  suflSciently  expressive  of  her 
meaning ;  and  her  pale  sunk  cheek  spoke  for- 
cibly to  the  heart  of  her  mother.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  a  struggle  which  miflfht  have 
ended  favourably  for  Adeline  was  taktng  place 
in  the  mind  of  Mr^.  Mowbray,  Dr.  Norberry 
injudiciously  exclaimed, 

•*  There — there  she  is  !    Look  at  her,  poor 


soul !  There  is  little  fear,  I  think,  of  her  ever 
rivalling  you  again." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Mowbray  darted  an 
angry  look  at  the  doctor,  and  desired  him  to 
take  away  that  woman ;  who  came,  no  doubt 
instigated  by  him,  to  insult  her.  **  Take  her 
away,"  she  cried,  *'  and  never  let  me  see  her 
again." 

"  0  my  mother,  hear  me,  in  pity  hear  me !" 
exclaimed  Adeline. 

•*  As  it  is  for  the  last  time,  I  will  hear  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Mowbray  ;  "  for  never,  no  never 
will  I  behold  you  more !    Hear  me  vow " 

"  Mother,  for  God's  sake,  make  not  a  vow 
so  terrible !"  cried  Adeline,  gathering  courage 
from  despair,  and  approaching  her ;  *'  I  have 
grievously  erred,  and  will  cheerfully  devote 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  endeavour,  by  the  most 
submissive  obedience  and  attention,  to  atone 
for  my  past  guilt." 

**  Atone  for  it !  impossible ;  for  the  misery 
which  I  owe  to  vou,  no  submission,  no  future 
conduct  can  make  me  amends.  Away !  I  say ; 
your  presence  conjures  up  recollections  which 
distract  me,  and  I  solemnly  swear " 

**  Hold,  hold,  if  you  have  any  mercy  in  your 
nature,"  cried  Adeline  almost  frantic ;  **  this 
is,  I  feel  but  too  sensibly,  the  most  awful  and 
important  moment  of  my  life ;  on  the  result  of 
this  interview  depends  my  future  happiness  or 
misery.  Hear  me,  O  my  mother!  You,  who 
can  so  easily  resolve  to  tear  the  heart  of  a 
child  that  adores  you,  hear  ihe  !  reflect,  that  if 
you  vow  to  abanaon  me  for  ever,  you  blast  all 
the  happiness  and  prospects  of  my  life ;  and 
at  nineteen  'tis  hard  to  be  deprived  of  happi- 
ness for  ever.  True,  I  may  not  long  survive 
the  anguish  of  being  renounced  by  my  mother, 
a  mother  whom  I  love  with  even  enthusiastic 
fondness ;  but  then  could  you  ever  know  peace 
again  with  the  conviction  of  ha^ng  caused  my 
death  1  Oh !  no.  Save  then  yourself  and  me 
from  these  miseries,  by  forgiving  my  past  er- 
rors, and  deigning  sometimes  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  me !" 

The  eager  and  animated  volubility  with 
which  Adeline  spoke  made  it  impossible  to 
interrupt  her,  even  had  Mrs.  Mowbray  been 
inclined  to  do  so;  but  she  was  not,  nor,  when 
Adeline  had  done  speaking,  could  she  find  in 
her  heart  to  break  silence. 

It  was  evident  to  Dr.  Norberry  that  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  countenance  expressed  a  degree 
of  softness  which  augured  well  for  her  daugh- 
ter; and,  as  if  conscious  that  it  did  so,  she  co- 
vered her  face  suddenly  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Now  then  is  the  time,"  thought  the  Doc- 
tor. "Go  nearer  her,  my  child,"  said  he  in  a 
low  voice  to  Adeline,  "embrace  her  knees." 

Adeline  rose,  and  approached  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray ;  she  seized  her  hand,  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.  Mrs.  Mowbray's  bosom  heaved  vio- 
lently; she  almost  returned  the  pressure  of 
Adeline's  hand. 

"  Victory,  victory !"  muttered  the  doctor  to 
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himself,  cutting  a  caper  behind  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray *8  chair. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  took  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face. 

**  My  mother,  my  dear  mother !  look  on  me, 
look  on  me  with  kindness  only  one  moment, 
and  only  say  that  yon  do  not  hate  me  !'* 

Mrs.  Mowbray  tamed  round  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Adeline  with  a  look  of  kindness,  and 
Adeline*s  began  to  sparkle  with  delight;  when, 
as  she  threw  back  her  cloak,  which,  hans[ing 
over  her  arm,  embarrassed  her  as  she  knelt  to 
embrace  her  mother's  knees,  Mrs.  Mowbray*s 
eyes  glanced  from  her  face  to  her  shape. 

In  an  instant  the  fierceness  of  her  look  re- 
turned ;  **  Shame  to  thy  race,  disgrace  to  thy 
family  !**  she  exclaimed,  spuming  her  kneel- 
ing child  from  her ;  **  and  canst  thou,  while 
conscious  of  carrying  in  thy  bosom  the  proof 
of  thy  infamy,  dare  to  solicit  and  expect  my 
pardon  t  Hence !  eie  I  load  thee  with  male- 
dictions.*' 

Adeline  wrapped  her  cloak  round  her,  and 
sunk  terrified  and  desponding  t)n  the  ground. 

"  Why,  what  a  ridiculous  caprice  is  this !" 
cried  the  doctor.  **  Is  it  a  greater  crime  to  be 
in  a  family  way,  than  to  live  with  a  man  as 
his  mistress  1 — You  knew  your  daughter  had 
done  the  last ;  therefore  'tis  nonsense  to  be  so 
affected  at  the  former.  ComCf  come,  forget 
and  forgive !" 

**  Never;  and  if  you  do  not  leave  the  house 
with  her  this  moment,  I  will  not  stay  in  it. 
Mj  injuries  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  ad- 
mit forgiveness." 

*♦  What  a  horrible,  unforgiving  spirit  yours 
must  be !"  cried  Dr.  Norberry ;  •*  and  after  all, 
I  tell  you  again,  that  Adeline  has  something 
to  forgive  and  forget  too ;  and  she  sets  you  an 
example  of  Christian  charity  in  coming  hither 
to  console  and  comfort  you,  poor  forsaken  wo- 
man as  you  are  !'* 

«* Forsaken!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray; 
♦*  ay ;  why,  and  for  toAom,  was  I  forsaken  t 
There 's  the  pang !  and  yet  you  wonder  that 
I  cannot  instantly  forgive  and  receive  the  wo- 
man who  injured  me  where  I  was  most  vul- 
nerable." 

•♦  O,  my  mother !"  cried  Adeline,  almost  in- 
dififnantly,  *'  and  can  that  wretch,  though  dead, 
still  have  power  to  influence  my  fate  in  this 
dreadful  manner,  and  can  you  still  regret  the 
loss  of  the  aflfection  of  that  man,  whose  ad- 
dresses were  a  disgrace  to  yout" 

At  these  unguarded  words,  and  too  just  re- 
proaches, Mrs.  Mowbray  lost  all  self-com- 
mand ;  and  in  a  voice,  almost  inarticulate  with 
rage,  exclaimed ;  '^  I  loved  that  wretch,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  him.  I  gloried  in  the  ad- 
dresses which  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  dis- 
grace. But  he  loved  you— he  left  me  for  you 
—and  on  your  account  he  made  me  endure  the 
pangs  of  being  forsaken  and  despised  by  the 
man  whom  I  adored.  Then  mark  my  words ; 
I  soleoiiily  swear,"  dropping  on  her  knees  as 


she  spoke,  ^*  and  I  call  on  God  to  witness  my 
oath,  by  all  my  hones  of  happiness  hereafter^ 
that  until  you  shall  have  experienced  the  an- 
guish of  being  forsaken  and  despised  as  I  have 
been — till  you  shall  be  as  wretched  in  love, 
and  as  disgraced  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  I 
never  will  see  you  more,  or  pardon  your  many 
sins  affainst  me-— No-— not  even  were  you  on 
your  death-bed.  Yet,  no;  I  am  wrong  there 
— Yes ;  'on  your  death-bed,"  she  added,  her 
voice  faltering  as  she  spoke,  and  passion  giv- 
ing way  in  a  degree  to  the  dictates  of  return- 
ing nature — *^yes,  there;  there  I  should — I 
should  forgive  you." 

**Then  I  feel  that  you  will  forgive  me 
soon,"  faintly  articulated  Adeline,  sinking  on 
the  ground ;  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  leaving 
the  room,  and  Dr.  Norberry  was  standing  mo- 
tionless with  horror,  from  the  rash  oath  which 
he  had  just  heard.  But  Adeline's  fall  aroused 
him  from  his  stupor. 

**  For  God's  sake  do  not  go  and  leave  your 
daughter  dying !"  cried  he ;  **  your  vow  does 
not  forbid  you  to  continue  to  see  her  now." 
Mrs.  Mowbray  turned  back,  and  started  with 
honor  at  beholding  the  countenance  of  Adeline. 

•*  Is  she  really  dying  t"  cried  she  eageriy, 
"and  have  I  killed  hert"  These  words, 
spoken  in  a  faltering  tone,  and  with  a  look  of 
anxiety,  seemed  to  recall  the  fleeting  spirit  of 
Adeline.  She  looked  up  at  her  mother,  a  sort 
of  smile  quivered  on  her  lip;  and  faintly  arti- 
culating, '♦  I  am  better,"  she  burst  into  a  con- 
vulsive flood  of  tears,  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
bosom  of  her  compassionate  fnend. 

"She  will  do  now,"  cried  he  exultingly 
to  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  "  you  need  alarm  yourself 
no  longer." 

But  alarm  was  perhaps  a  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment, to  the  sensations  which  then  took  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Mowbray.  The  apparent  danger 
of  Adeline  had  awakened  her  long-dormant 
tendemess ;  but  she  had  just  bound  herself 
by  an  oath  not  to  give  way  to  it,  except  under 
circumstances  the  most  unwelcome  and  affect^ 
ing,  and  had  therefore  embittered  her  future 
days  wi^  remorse  and  unavailing  regret. 
For  some  minutes  she  stood  looking  wildly 
and  mournfully  on  Adeline,  longing  to  clasp 
her  to  her  bosom  and  pronounce  her  pardon, 
but  not  daring  to  violate  her  oath.  At  length, 
"  I  cannot  bear  this  torment,"  she  exclaimed, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room;  and  when  in 
another  apartment  she  recollected,  and  uttered 
a  scream  of  agony  as  she  did  so,  that  she  had 
seen  Adeline  prc^ably  for  the  last  time ;  for, 
voluntarily,  she  was  now  to  see  her  no  more. 

The  same  recollection  occurred  to  Adeline ; 
and,  as  the  door  closed  on  her  mother,  she 
raised  herself  up,  and  looked  eagerly  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  her  gown,  as  the  door  shut 
it  from  her  sicfht.  "  Let  us  go  away  directly 
now,"  said  she,  "  for  the  air  of  this  room  is 
not  good  for  me." 

The  doctor,  aflected  beyond  measure  at  the 
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expresaion  of  quiet  despair  with  which  she 
spoke,  went  out  to  order  a  coach ;  and  Adeline 
instantlj  rose,  and  kissed  with  fond  devotion 
the  chair  on  which  her  mother  had  sat.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  a  deep  sigh  —  it  carae  from 
the  next  room  •»  perhaps  it  came  from  her 
mother ;  perhaps  she  could  still  see  her  again ; 
and  with  cautious  steps  she  knelt  down  and 
looked  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door. 

She  did  see  her  mother  once  more.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  lying  on  the  bed,  beatin?  the 
ground  with  heir  foot,  and  sighing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

**  Oh,  that  I  dare  go  in  to  her!"  said  Adeline 
to  herself;  '^but  I  can  at  least  bid  her  farewell 
here.'*  She  then  put  her  mouth  to  the  aper- 
ture, and  exclaimed,  *^  Mother,  dearest  mother ! 
since  we  meet  now  for  the  last  time — ''  (Mrs. 
Mowbray  started  from  the  bed,^  *'  let  me  thank 
you  for  all  the  affection,  all  the  kindness 
which  you  lavished  on  me  during  eighteen 
happy  years.  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  and 
pray  for  you."  (Mrs.  Mowbray  sobbed  aloud.) 
**  Perhaps  you  will  some  day  or  other  think 
you  have  been  harsh  to  me,  and  may  wish  that 

Jou  had  not  taken  so  cruel  a  vow.**  (Mrs. 
lowbray  beat  her  breast  in  acony;  the 
moment  of  repentance  was  already  come.) 
**  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  comfort  to  vou  at 
such  moments  to  know  that  I  sincerely,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  forgive  this  rash 
action ;  and  now,  my  dearest  mother,  hear  my 
parting  prayers  for  your  happiness  !'* 

At  this  moment,  a  noise  in  the  next  room 
convinced  Adeline  that  her  mother  had  fallen 
down  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  the  doctor  entered 
the  room. 

"  What  have  I  donet"  she  exclaimed.  "  Go 
to  her  this  instant.**  He  obeyed.  Raising 
up  Mrs.  Mowbray  in  his  arms  he  laid  her  on 
the  bed,  while  Adeline  bent  over  her  in  silent 
anguish,  with  all  the  sorrow  of  filial  anxiety. 
But  when  the  remedies  which  Dr.  Norberry 
administered  began  to  take  effect,  she  exclaim- 
ed, **  For  the  last  time !  Cruel,  but  most  dear 
mother  !**  and  pressed  her  head  to  her  bosom, 
and  kissed  her  pale  lips  with  almost  frantic 
emotion. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  opened  her  eyes ;  they  met 
those  of  Adeline,  and  instantly  closed  again. 

*^  She  has  looked  at  me  for  the  last  time,** 
said  Adeline ;  *^  and  now  this  one  kiss,  ray 
mother,  and  farewell  for  ever  !**  So  saying 
she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  stop 
tin  she  reached  the  coach,  and  springing  into 
it,  was  received  into  the  arms  of  Glenmurray. 

**  You  are  my  all  now,**  said  she.  •*  You 
have  lonfiT  been  mine,**  replied  he;  but  re- 
specting the  anguish  and  disappointment  de- 
ecled  on  her  countenance,  he  forbore  to  ask 
ran  explanation ;  and  resting  her  pale  cheek 
on  his  bosom,  they  reached  the  inn  in  silence. 

Adeline  had  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
ft  nvmber  of  times,  had  as  of\en  looked  out  of 
the  window,  before  Dr.  Norberry,  whom  she 


had  been  anxiously  expecting  and  looking  for, 
made  his  appearance.  **  Thank  God,  you  are 
come  at  last  !**  aaid  she,  seizing  his  hand  as 
he  entered. 

"  I  left  Mrs.  Mowbray,**  replied  he, "  much 
better  both  in  mind  and  body." 

'♦  A  blessed  hearing !"  replied  Adeline. 

"  And  you,  my  child,  how  are  you  1"  aske^ 
the  doctor  affectionately. 

"  I  know  not  yet,"  answered  Adeline  mourn- 
fully; "as  yet  I  am  stunned  by  the  blow 
which  I  have  received ;  but  pray  tell  me  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  my  mother  since 
we  left  the  hotel.'* 

••  What  has  passed  ?*'  cried  Dr.  Norberry, 
starting  from  his  chair,  taking  two  hasty 
strides  across  the  room,  pulling  up  the  cape 
of  his  coat,  and  muttering  an  oath  between 
his  shut  teeth — '*  Why,  this  passed : — ^The  de- 
luded woman  renounced  her  daughter;  and 
her  friend,  her  old  and  faithfiil  friend,  has  re^ 
nounced  her.*' 

*'0h!  my  poor  mother!**  exclaimed  Ade- 
line. 

**  Girl !  girl !  doB*t  he  foolish,**  renlied  the 
doctor ;  "  keep  your  pity  for  more  aeserving 
objects ;  and,  as  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do, 
endeavour  to  forget  your  mother." 

"Forget  her!  Never." 

"  Well,  well,  you  will  be  wiser  in  time ; 
and  now  you  shall  hear  all  that  passed. 
When  she  recovered  entirely,  and  found  that 
yott  were  gone,  she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of 
sorrow,  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed ;  for 
I  believe  that  I  never  beheld  before  the  agony 
of  remorse.*' 

"My  poor  mother!"  cried  Adeline,  again 
bursting  into  tears. 

"What!  again,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
(Adeline  motioned  to  him  to  go  on,  and  he 
continued.)  "At  sight  of  this,  I  was  weak 
enough  to  pity  her;  and,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  I  told  her,  that  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  she  felt  penitent  for  her  conduct,  since 
penitence  paved  the  way  to  amendment; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  all  the  vanished 
fierceness  and  haughtiness  of  her  look  return- 
ed, and  she  told  me,  that  so  far  from  repent- 
ing she  approved  of  her  conduct ;  and  that  re- 
morse had  no  share  in  her  sorrow ;  that  she 
wept  from  the  consciousness  of  misery,  but 
of  misery  inflicted  by  the  faults  of  others,  not 
her  own." 

"  Oh !  Dr.  Norberry,"  cried  Adeline  re- 
proachfully, "  I  doubt,  by  awakening  her  pride, 
you  destroyed  the  tenderness  returning  to- 
wards me." 

"  May  be  so.  However,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  for  anger  is  a  less  painful  state  of  mind 
to  endure  than  that  of  remorse ;  and  while  she 
thinks  herself  only  injured  and  aggrieved,  she 
will  be  less  unhappy." 

"  Then,"  continued  Adeline  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  I  care  not  how  long  she  hates  me.'* 

Dr.  Norberry  looked  at  Adeline  a  moment 
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with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  evidently  gulped 
down  a  rising  sob.  **  Good  child !  good 
child !"  he  at  length  articulated.  "  Yet — no. 
Girl,  girl,  your  virtue  only  heaps  coals  of  £re 
on  that  devoted  woman^s  head. 

•»  For  pity's  sake,  Dr.  Norberry !"  cried 
Adeline. 

"  Well,  well,  I  have  done.  But  she'll  for- 
get and  forgive  all  in  time,  I  do  not  doubt." 

**  Impossible ;  remember  her  oath." 

^*  And  do  vou  really  suppose  that  she  will 
think  herseli  bound  to  keep  so  silly  and  rash 
an  oath;  an  oath  made  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion ]" 

**  Undoubtedly  I  do ;  and  I  know,  that  were 
she  to  break  it  she  would  never  be  otherwise 
than  wretched  all  her  life  after.  Therefore, 
unless  Glenmurray  forsakes  me,  (she  added, 
trying  to  smile  archly  as  she  spoke,)  and  this 
I  am  not  happy  enough  to  expect,  I  look  on 
our  separation  in  this  world  to  be  eternal." 

**  You  do  1 — ^I'hen,  poor  devil,  how  miserable 
she  will  be,  when  her  present  resentment  shall 
subside !  Well ;  when  that  time  comes  I 
may  perhaps  see  her  again,"  added  the  doctor, 
gulping  again. 

*♦  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  intention !" 
cried  Adeline.  ^*  But  how  could  you  ever 
have  the  heart  to  renounce  her  1" 

"  Zounds,  girl !  you  are  almost  as  provoking 
as  your  mother.  Why,  how  could  I  have  the 
heart  to  do  otherwise,  when  she  whitewashed 
herself  and  blackened  you  ?  To  be  sure,  it 
did  cost  me  a  twinge  or  two  to  do  it;  and  had 
she  been  an  iota  less  haughty,  I  should  have 
turned  back  and  said,  *Kiss  and  be  friends^ 
again.*  But  she  seemed  so  provokinglj  anx-' 
ious  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  waved  me  with  her 
hand  to  the  door  in  such  a  d  d  tragedy 
queen  sort  of  a  manner,  that  having  told  her 
very  civilly  to  go  to  the  devil  her  own  way,  I 
gulped  down  a  sort  of  a  tender  choking  in  my 
throat,  and  made  as  rapid  an  exit  as  possible. 
And  now  another  trial  awaits  me.  I  came  to 
town  at  some  inconvenience  to  myself,  to  try 
to  do  you  service.  I  have  failed,  and  I  have 
now  no  further  business  here;  so  we  must 
part,  and  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again.  For  I  rarely  leave  home,  and  may  not 
see  you  again  for  years." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Adeline.  "  Surely," 
looking  at  Glenmurray,  '*  we  might  settle  in 
Dr.  Norberry's  neighbourhood  t" 

Glenmurray  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  the 
doctor ;  who  seemed  confused  and  was  silent. 

**  Look  ye,  my  dear  (firl,"  said  he  at  length ; 
*^  the  idea  of  your  settling  near  me  had  occurs 
red  to  me,  but — "  here  he  took  two  hasty 
strides  across  the  room —  **  in  short,  that's  an 
impossible  thing ;  so  I  beg  you  to  think  no 
more  about  it.  If,  indeed,  you  mean  to  marry 
Mr.  Glenmurray—" 

•'  Which  I  shall  not  do,"  replied  Adeline 
coldly. 

'* There  again«    now!"  cried    the    doctor 


pettishly ;  *^  you,  in  your  way,  are  quite  as 
obstinate  and  ridiculous  as  your  mother. 
However,  I  hope  you  will  know  better  in  time. 
But  it  grows  late— 'tis  time  I  should  be  in  my 
chaise,  and  1  hear  it  driving  up.  Mr.  Glen- 
murray," continued  he  in  a  faltering  tone  of 
voice,  **  to  your  care  and  your  tenderness  I 
leave  this  poor  child ;  and,  zounds,  man !  if 
you  will  bum  your  books  before  her  face,  and 
swear  they  are  d  d  stuff,  why,  'sdeath,  I 
say,  I  would  come  to  town  on  purpose  to  do 
you  homage.  Adeline,  my  child,  God  bless 
you !  I  have  loved  you  from  your  infancy,  and 
I  wish  from  my  soul,  that  I  left  you  in  a  better 
situation.    But  you  will  write  to  me,  heh  1" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

♦*  Well,  one  kiss :— don't  be  jealous,  Glen- 
murray. Your  hand,  man.  Woons,  what  a 
hand  !  My  dear  fellow,  take  care  of  yourself^ 
for  that  poor  child's  sake.  Get  the  advice 
which  I  recommended,  and  good  air."  A 
rising  sob  interrupted  him— he  hemmed  it  off 
and  ran  into  his  chai^. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

<<  Now,  then,"  said  Adeline,  her  tears  drop- 
ping fast  as  she  spoke,  "  now,  then,  we  are 
alone  in  the  world ;  henceforward  we  must  be 
all  to  each  other." 

"  Is  the  idea  a  painful  one.  Adeline  1"  re* 
plied  Glenmurray,  reproachfully. 

"  Not  80,"  returned  Adeline.  «*  Still  I  can't 
yet  forget,  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  a  kind  one 
too." 

*'  And  may  have  again.^* 

**  Impossible :  —  th^e  is  a  vow  in  heaven 
against  it.  No — my  plans  for  future  happi- 
ness must  be  laid  unmindful  and  indepenaent 
of  her.  They  must  have  you  and  your  hap- 
piness for  their  sole  object;  I  must  live  for 
you  alone ;  and  you,"  added  she,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "  must  live  for  me." 

*^  I  will  live  as  long  as  I  can,"  replied  Glen- 
murray, sighing,  ^*  and  as  one  step  towards  it 
I  shall  keep  early  hours :  so  to  rest,  dear  Adc^ 
line,  and  let  us  forget  our  sorrows  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  next  morning,  Adeline's  and  Glenmnr- 
ray's  first  care  was  to  determine  on  their  fu- 
ture residence.  It  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  London,  to  de- 
serve the  name  and  have  the  conveniences  of 
a  country  abode,  yet  sufficiently  near  it  for 
Glenmurray  to  have  the  advice  of  a  London 
physician,  if  necessary. 

**  Suppose  we  fix  at  Kichmond  T"  said  Glen- 
murray; and  Adeline,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
dwelling  on  a  spot  at  once  so  classical  and 
beautiful  was  roost  welcome,  joyfully  consent- 
ed ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  settled  in  a 
pleasant  but  expensive  lodging. 
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But  here,  as  when  abroad,  Glenmarray 
occasionally  saw  old  acquaintances,  many  of 
whom  were  willing  to  renew  their  intercourse 
with  him,  for  the  sake  of  being  introduced  to 
Adeline ;  and  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  her 
situation,  presumed  to  pay  her  that  sort  of  ho- 
mage, which,  though  not  understood  by  her, 
gave  pangs  unutterable  to  the  delicate  mind  of 
Glenmurray.  •*  Were  she  my  wife,  they  dared 
not  pay  her  such  marked  attention,'*  said  he  to 
himself;  and  again,  as  delicately  as  he  could, 
he  urged  Adeline  to  sacrifice  her  principles  to 
the  prejudices  of  society. 

•*I  thought,"  replied  Adeline,  gravely, 
**that  as  we  lived  for  each  other,  we  might 
act  independent  of  society,  and  serve  it  by  our 
example  even  against  its  will.*' 

Glenmurray  was  silent.  He  did  not  like  to 
own  how  painful  and  mischievous  he  found  in 
practice  the  principles  which  he  admired  in 
theory — and  Adeline  continued : 

^^Believe  me,  Glermiurray,  ours  is  the  very 
situation  calculated  to  urge  us  on  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  We  are  answerable  to  no  one 
for  our  conduct;  and  we  can  make  any  ex- 
periments in  morals  that  we  choose.  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  you  per- 
sist in  urging  me  to  marry  you.  Take  care, 
my  dear  Glenmurray— the  high  respect  I  bear 
your  character  was  shaken  a  little  by  your 
fighting  a  duel  in  defiance  of  your  principles ; 
and  your  eagerness  to  marry,  in  iiirther  defi- 
ance of  them,  may  weaken  my  esteem,  if  not 
my  love.** 

Adeline  smiled  as  she  said  this ;  but  Glen- 
murray thought  she  spoke  more  in  earnest 
than  she  was  willing  to  allow ;  and,  alarmed 
at  the  threat,  he  only  answered,  **You  know 
it  is  for  your  sake  merely  that  I  speak,**  and 
dropped  the  subject ;  secretly  resolving,  how- 
ever, that  be  would  not  walk  with  Adeline  in 
the  foshionable  promenades,  at  the  hours  com- 
monly spent  there  by  the  beau  monde. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  they  could 
not  escape  the  assiduities  of  some  gay  young 
men  of  fashion,  who  knew  Glenmurray  and 
admired  his  companion;  and  Adeline  at  length 
suspected  thyt  Glenmurray  was  jealous.  But 
in  this  she  wronged  him ;  it  was  not  the  at- 
tention paid  to  her,  but  the  nature  of  it,  that 
disturbeid  him.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Adeline  herself  was  eager  to  avoid  the 
public  walks,  when  it  is  known  that  one  of 
ner  admirers  at  Richmond  was  the  Colonel 
Mordaunt  whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  at  Bath. 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  **  curst  with  every  grant- 
ed prayer,**  was  just  beginning  to  feel  tne  te- 
dium of  life,  when  he  saw  Adeline  unexpect- 
edly at  Richmond  ;  and  though  he  felt  shocked 
at  first,  at  beholding  her  in  so  different  a  situ- 
ation firom  that  in  which  he  had  first  beheld 
her,  still  that  very  situation,  by  holding  forth 
to  him  a  prospect  of  being  favoured  by  her  in 
ins  turn,  revived   his  admiration  with  more 


than  its  original  violence,  and  he  resolved  to 
be,  if  possible,  the  lover  of  Adeline,  ailer  Glen- 
murray should  have  fallen  a  victim,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  would,  to  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness. 

But  the  opportunities  which  he  had  of  see- 
ing her  suddenly  ceased.  She  no  longer  fire- 
quented  the  public  walks ;  and  him,  though 
he  suspected  it  not,  she  most  studiously  avoid- 
ed ;  for  she  could  not  bear  to  behold  the  alter- 
ation in  his  manner  when  he  addressed  her, 
an  alteration  perhaps  unknown  to  himself. 
True,  it  was  not  insulting ;  but  Adeline,  who 
had  admired  him  too  much  at  Bath  not  to  have 
examined  with  minute  attention  the  almost 
timid  expression  of  hb  countenance,  and  the 
respectfulness  of  his  manner  when  he  address- 
ed ner,  shrunk  abashed  from  the  ardent  and 
impassioned,  expression  with  which  he  now 
met  her — an  expression  which  Adeline  used  to 
call,  ^Mocking  like  Sir  Patrick;**  and  which, 
indicated  even  to  her  inexperience,  that  the 
admiration  which  he  then  felt  was  of  a  nature 
less  pure  and  flattering  than  the  one  which  she 
excited  before ;  and  though  in  her  own  eyes 
she  appeared  as  worthy  of  respect  as  ever,  she 
was  forced  to  own,  even  to  herself,  that  per- 
sons in  general  would  be  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

But  in  vain  did  she  resolve  to  walk  very 
early  in  a  morning  only,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  she  should  then  meet  with  no  one.  Col- 
onel Mordaunt  was  as  wakeful  as  she  was ; 
and  being  convinced  that  she  walked  during 
some  part  of  the  day,  and  probably  early  in 
the  morning,  he  resolved  to  watch  near  the 
door  of  her  lodings,  in  hopes  to  obtain  an 
hour's  conversation  with  her.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  saw  Adeline  one  morning 
walk  pensively  and  alone,  down  the  shady 
road  that  leads  from  the  terrace  to  Petersham. 

This  opportunity  was  not  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  he  overtook  and  accosted  her  with  such 
an  expression  of  pleasure  on  his  countenance, 
as  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  now  suspicious 
delicacy  of  Adeline;  and,  conscious  as  she 
was  that  Glenmurray  beheld  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt's  attentions  with  pain,  a  deep  blush 
overspread  her  cheek  at  nis  approach,  while 
her  eyes  were  timidly  cast  down. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  saw  her  emotion,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  a  cause  flattering  to  his  vanity ; 
it  even  encouraged  him  to  seize  her  hand ; 
and,  while  he  openly  congratulated  himself  on 
his  good  fortune  in  meeting  her  alone,  he  pre- 
sumed to  press  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Adeline 
indignantly  withdrew  it,  and  replied  very 
coldly  to  his  inquiries  concerning  her  health. 

*'  But  where  have  you  hidden  yourself 
lately  1*'  cried  he — ♦'  0  Miss  Mowbray  !  love- 
liest, and,  I  may  add,  most  beloved  of  women, 
how  have  I  longed  to  see  you  alone,  and  pour 
out  my  whole  soul  to  you  !*' 

Adeline  answered  this  rhapsody  by  a  look 
of  astonishment  only — being  silent  from  dis- 
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gust  and  oonstemation — while  inyoluntarily 
she  quickened  her  pace,  as  if  wishing  to  ayoid 
him. 

^  O  hear  me,  and  hear  me  patiently  !**  he 
resumed.  "  You  must  have  noticed  the  effect 
which  your  charms  produced  on  me  at  Bath ; 
and  may  I  dare  to  add,  that  my  attentions  then 
did  not  seem  displeasing  to  you  1" 

**  Sir !"  interrapted  Adeline,  sighing  deeply, 
•*  my  situation  is  now  changed ;  and " 

"  It  is  so,  I  thank  fortune  that  it  is  so,'*  re- 
plied Colonel  Mordaunt;  '^and  I  am  happy  to 
say,*  it  is  changed  by  no  crime  of  mine.'' 
(Here  Adeline  started  and  turned  pale.)  *'  But 
1  were  unworthy  all  chance  of  happiness,  were 
I  to  pass  by  the  seemin?  opportunity  of  being 
blest,  which  the  alterafion  to  whicn  you  al- 
lude holds  forth  to  me." 

Here  he  paused,  as  if  in  embarrassment,  but 
Adeline  was  unable  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  he  at  length  continued, 
**  I  am  told  that  you  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  your  mother;  nay,  I  have  heard  that  she 
has  renounced  you ;  may  I  presume  to  ask  if 
this  be  true  t" 

''  It  is,"  answered  Adeline,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

**  Then,  as  before  long  it  is  probable  that 
you  will  be  without — without  a  protector — " 
(Adeline  turned  round  and  fixed  her  eyes 
wildly  upon  him.)  **To  be  sure,"  continued 
he,  avoiding  her  steadfast  gaze,  *'  I  could  wish 
to  call  you  mine  this  moment;  but,  unhappy 
as  you  appear  to  be  in  your  present  situation,  I 
know,  unlike  many  women  circumstanced  as 
you  are,  you  are  too  generous  and  noble-min<}ed 
to  be  capable  of  forsaking  in  his  last  illness  the 
man  whom  in  his  happier  moments  you  hon- 
oured with  your  love.''  As  he  said  this,  Adeline, 
her  lips  parched  with  agitation,  and  breathing 
short,  caught  hold  of  his  arm ;  and  pressin? 
her  cold  hand,  he  went  on ;  **  Therefore,  I  will 
not  venture  even  to  wish  to  be  honoured  with 
a  kind  look  from  ^ou  till  Mr.  Glenmurray  is 
removed  to  a  happier  world.  But  Men,  dear- 
est of  women,  you  whom  I  loved  without  hope 
of  possessing  you,  and  whom  now  I  dote  upon 
to  madness,  I  conjure  you  to  admit  my  visits, 
and  let  my  attentions  prevail  on  you  to  accept 
my  protection,  and  allow  me  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  to  love  and  you !" 

••  Merciful  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Adeline, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  '*  to  what  insults 
am  I  reserved !" 

"  Insults !"  echoed  colonel  Mordaunt. 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Adeline;  "you  have  in- 
sulted me,  grossly  insulted  me,  and  know  not 
the  woman  whom  you  have  tortured  to  the 
very  soul." 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me.  Miss  Mowbray !"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Mordaunt,  almost  as  much 
agitated  as  herself;  **by  heaven  I  meant  not 
to  insult  you !  and  perhaps  I — perhaps  I  have 
been  misinformed — No!  Yes,  yes,  it  must 
be  so ;  your  indignation  proves  that  I  have— 


You  are,  no  doubt— and  on  my  knees  I  im- 
plore your  pardon — ^you  are  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Glenmurray." 

"And  suppose  I  vm  not  his  wife,"  cried 
Adeline,  "hs  it  then  given  to  a  wife  only  to  be 
secure  from  bMng  insulted  by  offers  horrible 
to  the  delicacy,  and  wounding  to  the  sensibi- 
lity, like  those  which  1  have  heard  from 
you?"  But  before  Colonel  Mordaunt  could 
reply,  Adeline's  thoughts  had  reverted  to  what 
he  had  said  of  Glenmurray's  certain  danger; 
and,  unable  to  bear  this  confirmation  of  her 
fears,  with  the  speed  of  firenzy  she  ran  to- 
wards home,  and  did  not  stop  till  she  was  in 
si^ht  of  her  lodging,  and  the  still  closed  cur^ 
tain  of  her  apartment  met  her  view. 

"  He  is  still  sleeping  then,"  she  exclaimed, 
"and  I  have  time  to  recover  myself  and  en- 
deavour to  hide  from  him  the  emotion  of  which 
I  could  not  tell  the  reason."  So  saying,  she 
sofily  entered  the  house,  and  by  the  time  Glen- 
murray rose  she  had  regained  her  composure. 
Still  there  was  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  fine 
countenance,  which  could  not  escape  the  pe- 
netrating eye  of  love. 

"  Why  are  you  so  grave  this  morning?" 
said  Glenmurray,  as  Adeline  seated  herself  at 
the  breakfast-table;—"!  feel  much  better  and 
more  cheerful  to-day." 

"  But  are  you,  indeed,  better?"  replied  Ade- 
line, fixing  her  tearful  eyes  on  him. 

"  Or  I  much  deceive  myselfy"  said  Glen« 
murray. 

"Thank  God!"  devoutly  replied  Adeline. 
"  I  thought— I  thought—"  Here  tears  choked 
her  utterance,  and  Glenmurray  drew  from  her 
a  confession  of  her  anxious  fears  for  him, 
though  she  prudently  resolved  not  to  agitate 
him  by  telling  him  of  the  rencontre  with  Colo- 
nel Mordaunt. 

But  when  the  continued  assurances  of  Glen- 
murray that  he  was  better,  and  the  animation 
of  his  countenance,  had  in  a  degree  removed 
her  fears  for  his  life,  she  had  leisure  to  revert 
to  another  source  of  uneasiness,  and  to  dwell 
on  the  insult  which  she  had  experienced  from 
Colonel  Mordaunt's  offer  of  protection. 

"How  strange  and  irrational,"  thought  Ade- 
line, "  are  the  prejudices  of  society !  Because 
an  idle  ceremony  has  not  been  muttered  over 
me  at  the  altar,  I  am  liable  to  be  thought  a 
woman  of  vicious  inclinations,  and  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  most  daring  insults." 

As  these  reflections  occurred  to  her,  she 
could  scarcely  help  regretting  that  her  princi- 
ples would  not  allow  her  delicacy  and  virtue 
to  be  placed  under  the  sacred  shelter  bestowed 
by  that  ceremony  which  she  was  pleased  to 
call  idle.  And  she  was  not  long  without  ex- 
periencing still  further  hardships  from  the  sit- 
uation in  which  she  had  persisted  so  obsti- 
nately to  remain.  Their  establishment  con* 
sisted  of  a  footman  and  a  maid  servant ;  but 
the  latter  had  of  late  been  so  remiss  in  th« 
performance  of  her  duties,  and  so  impertinent 
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when  reproTed  for  her  faults,  that  Adeline  was 
obliged  to  give  her  warning. 

"Warning,  indeed !"  replied  the  gfirl ;  ** a 
miffhty  hardship,  truly !  I  can  promise  yon  1 
did  not  mean  to  stay  long ;  it  is  no  such  fa- 
Tour  to  live  with  a  kept  miss;  and  if  you 
come  to  that,  I  think  I  am  as  good  as  you.*^ 

Shocked,  surprised,  and  unable  to  answer, 
Adeline  took  refuge  in  her  room.  Never  be- 
fore had  she  been  accosted  by  her  inferiors 
without  respectful  attention ;  and  now,  owing 
to  her  situation,  even  a  servant  maid  thought 
herself  authorized  to  insult  her,  and  to  raise 
herself  to  her  level ! 

"But  surely,**  said  Adeline  mentally,  "I 
ought  to  reason  with  her,  and  try  to  convince 
her  that  I  am  in  reality  as  virtuous  as  if  I  were 
Glenmurray's  wife,  instead  of  his  mistress.** 

Accordingly  she  went  back  into  the  kitch- 
en; but  her  resolution  failed  her  when  she 
found  the  footman  there,  listening  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  countenance  to  the  relation  which 
Mary  was  giving  him  of  the  "  fine  trimming** 
which  she  had  given  "  madam.** 

Scarcely  did  the  presence  of  Adeline  inter- 
rupt or  restrain  her;  but  at  last  she  turned 
round  and  said,  "  And  pray,  have  you  got  any 
thing  to  say  to  me  1** 

"Nothing  more  now,**  meekly  replied  Ade- 
line, "  unless  you  will  follow  me  to  my  cham- 
ber.** 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  cried  the  girl ;  and 
Adeline  returned  to  her  own  room. 

"  I  wish,  Mary,  to  set  you  right,**  said  Ade- 
line, "witti  respect  to  my  situation.  You 
called  me,  I  think,  a  kept  miss,  and  seemed 
to  think  ill  of  me.** 

"  Why,  to  he  sure,  ma*am,*'  replied  Mary, 
a  little  alarmed— "every  body  says  you  are  a 
kept  lady,  and  so  I  made  no  bones  of  saying 
so ;  but  I  am  sure  if  so  be  you  are  not  so,  why 
I  ax  pardon.** 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  kept 
ladyV* 

"  Why,  a  lady  who  lives  with  a  man  with- 
out being  married  to  him,  I  take  it;  and  that 
I  take  to  be  ypur  case,  an't  it,  I  pray  V* 

Adeline  blushed  and  was  silent;  it  certainly 
was  her  case.  However  she  took  courage  and 
went  on. 

"  But  mistresses,  or  kept  ladies  in  general, 
are  women  of  bad  character  and  would  live 
with  any  man ;  but  I  never  loved,  nor  ever 
shall  love,  any  man  but  Mr.  Glenmurray.  I 
look  on  myself  as  his  wife  in  the  sisht  of 
God ;  nor  will  I  quit  him  till  death  shall  sep- 
arate us.*' 

"Then  if  so  be  that  you  don*t  want  to 
ehange,  I  think  you  might  as  well  be  married 
to  him.'* 

Adeline  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  but 
continued — 

"  Mr.  Glenmurray  would  many  me  to-mor- 
row, if  I  chose.** 

"Indeed!   Well  if  master  is  inclined  to 


make  an  honest  woman  of  you,  you  had  better 
take  him  at  his  word,  I  think.** 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  cried  Adeline,  "  what 
an  expression !  Why  will  you  persist  to  con- 
found me  with  those  deluded  women  who  are 
victims  of  their  own  weakness  1** 

"  As  to  that,**  replied  Mary,  "  you  talk  too 
fine  for  me;  but  a  fact  is  a  fiact— are  you  or 
are  you  not  my  ma8ter*s  wife  t" 

"  I  am  not.*^ 

"  Why  then  you  are  his  mistress,  and  a  kept 
lady  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  so  what  sig- 
nifies argufjring  the  matter ;  I  lived  with  a  kept 
madam  before ;  and  she  was  as  good  as  you, 
for  aught  I  know.** 

Adeline,  shocked  and  disappointed,  told  her 
she  might  leave  the  room. 

"I  am  going,*'  pertly  answered  Mary, 
"  and  to  seek  for  a  place ;  but  I  must  beg  that 
you  will  not  own  you  are  no  better  than  you 
should  be,  when  a  lady  comes  to  ask  my  char- 
acter ;  for  then  perhaps  I  should  not  get  any 
one  to  take  me.  I  shall  call  you  Mrs.  Glen- 
murray.'* 

"But  I  shall  not  call  myself  so,**  replied 
Adeline.  "I  will  not  say  what  is  not  true,  on 
any  account.** 

"There  now,  there*s  spite!  and  yet  you 
purtend  to  call  yourself  a  gentlewoman,  and 
to  be  better  than  other  kept  ladies !  Why, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  tie  the  shoe-strings  of 
my  last  mistress— she  did  not  mind  telling  a 
lie  rather  than  lose  a  poor  servant  a  place; 
and  she  called  herself  a  married  woman  rather 
than  hurt  me.** 

"  Neither  she  nor  you,  then,**  replied  Ade- 
line gravely,  "were  sensible  of  what  great 
importance  a  strict  adherence  to  veracity  is,'  to 
the  interests  of  society.  I  am ; — and  for  the 
sake  of  mankind  I  will  always  tell  the  truth." 

"  You  had  better  tell  one  innocent  lie  for 
mine,**  replied  the  girl  pertly.  "  I  dare  to  say 
the  world  will  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing 
about  it;  and  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  expect  you 
will.** 

So  saying,  she  shut  the  door  with  violence, 
leaving  Adeline  mournfully  musing  on  the  dis- 
tresses attending  in  her  situation,  and  even 
disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  remain- 
ing in  it. 

The  inquietude  of  her  mind,  as  nsual,  show- 
ed itself  in  her  countenance,  and  involved  her 
in  another  difficulty ;  to  make  Glenmurray  un- 
easy by  an  avowal  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Mar^r  was  impossible ;  yet  how 
could  she  conceal  it  from  him  T  And  while 
she  was  deliberating  on  this  point,  Glenmur- 
ray entered  the  room,  and  tenderly  inquired 
what  had  so  evidently  disturbed  her. 

"  Nothing  of  any  oonsequence,**  she  falter- 
ed out,  and  Durst  into  tears. 

"  Could  *  nothing  of  consequence  *  produce 
such  emotion  1**  answered  Glenmurray. 

"  But  I  am  ashamed  to  own  the  cause  of 
my  uneasiness.** 


let 
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"  Ashamed  to  own  it  to  me,  Adeline  ?    To 
be  sure,  you  have  a  j^reat  deal  to  fear  from  my 


severity !"  said  he,  faintly  smiling. 

Adeline  for  a  moment  resolved  to  tell  him 
the  whole  truth ;  but,  fearful  of  throwing  him 
into  a  degree  of  agitation  hurtful  to  his  weak 
frame,  she,  who  had  the  moment  before  so  no- 
bly supported  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  condescended  to  equivocate  and 
evade ;  and  turning  away  her  head,  while  a 
conscious  blush  overspread  her  cheek,  she  re- 
plied, *'  You  know  that  I  look  forward  with 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  to  the  time  of  my  ap- 
proaching confinement.'' 

Glenmurray  believed  her;  and  overcome  by 
some  painful  feelings,  which  fears  for  himself 
and  anxiety  for  her  occasioned  him,  he  silent- 
ly pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  and  choked  with 
contending  emotions,  retnrioed  to  his  own 
apartment. 

**  And  I  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of 
disguising  the  truth !"  cried  Adeline,  clasping 
her  hands  convulsively  together;  ''surely, 
surely  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  situation  which  exposes  one  to 
such  a  variety  of  degradations  !'* 

Mary,  meanwhile,  had  gone  in  search  of  a 
place;  and  having  found  the  lady  to  whom 
she  had  been  advised  to  offer  herself,  at  home, 
she  returned  to  tell  Adeline  that  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton  would  call  in  half  an  hour  to  inquire 
her  character.  The  half  hour,  an  anxious  one 
to  Adeline,  having  elapsed,  a  lady  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  inquired,  tn  Adeline's  hearing, 
for  Mrs.  Glenmurray. 

'*  Tell  the  lady,"  cried  Adeline,  immediate- 
ly from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  '*  that  Miss 
Mowbray  wiU  wait  on  her  directly.'*  The 
footman  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  was 
ushered  into  the  parlour;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Adeline  trembled  to  approach 
a  stranger;  for  the  first  time  she  felt  that  she 
was  going  to  appear  before  a  fellow-creature 
as  an  object  of  scorn,  and  though  an  enthu- 
siast for  virtue,  to  be  considered  as  a  votary 
of  vice.  But  it  was  a  mortification  which  she 
must  submit  to  undergo ;  and  hastily  throw- 
ing a  large  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  to  hide 
her  figure  as  much  as  possible,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  she  openea  the  door,  and  found 
herself  in  the  dreaded  presence  of  Mfs.  Pem- 
berton. 

Nor  was  she  at  all  re-assured  when  she 
found  that  lady  dressed  in  the  neat,  modest 
dress  of  a  strict  quaker-^a  garb  which  creates 
an  immediate  idea  in  the  mind,  of  more  than 
common  rifpdness  of  principles  and  sanctity 
of  conduct  in  the  wearer  of  it.  Adeline  curtsied 
in  silence. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  bowed  her  bead  courteous- 
ly ;  then,  with  a  countenance  of  great  sweet- 
ness, and  a  voice  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, said,  '*  I  believe  thy  name  is  Mowbray ; 
1>ut  I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Glenmurray ;  and  as 
on  these  occasions  I  always  wish  to  confer 


with  the  principal,  wouldst  thou,  if  it  be  not 
inconvenient,  ask  the  mistress  of  Mary  to  let  me 
see  her." 

"  I  am  myself  the  mistress  of  Mary,"  re- 
plied Adeline  in  a  faint  voice. 

•*  1  ask  thine  excuse,"  answered  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton, re-seating  herself;  '*  as  thou  art  Mrs. 
Glenmurray,  thou  art  tlte  person  1  wanted  to 
see." 

Here  Adeline  changed  c-olour,  overcome 
with  the  consciousness  that  she  ouj^ht  to  un- 
deceive her,  and  the  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so. 

*'  But  thou  art  very  pale,  and  seemest  un- 
easy," continued  the  gentle  quaker— *'  I  hope 
thy  husband  is  not  worse." 

*'  Mr.  Glenmurray,  but  not  my  husband," 
said  Adeline,  *'is  better  to-day." 

''  Art  thou  not  married  1"  asked  Mra«  Pem- 
berton with  quickness. 

"  I  am  not." 

**  And  yet  thou  livest  with  the  gentleman  I 
named,  and  art  the  person  whom.  Alary  called 
Mrs.  Glenmurray  1'' 

*'  I  am,"  replied  Adeline,  her  paleness  yield- 
ing to  a  deep  crimson,  and  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  sat  for  a  minute  in  silence ; 
then  rising  with  an  air  of  cold  dignity,  ''I 
fear  thy  servant  is  not  likely  to  suit  me,"  she 
observed,  ''and  I  will  not  detain  thee  any 
longer." 

"  She  can  be  an  excellent  servant,"  faltered 
oat  Adeline. 

♦•Very  likely— but  there  are  objections." 
So  saying  she  reached  the  door ;  but  as  she 
passed  Adeline  she  stopped,  interested  and 
affected  by  the  mournful  expression  of  her 
countenance,  and  the  visible  effort  she  made  to 
retain  her  teara. 

Adeline  saw  and  felt  humbled  at  the  com- 
passion which  her  countenance  expressed ;  to 
be  an  object  of  pity  was  as  mortifying  as  to 
be  an  object  of  scorn,  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
on  Mre.  Pemberton  with  a  look  of  proud  in- 
dignation ;  but  they  met  those  of  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  such  ben^-" 
volence,  that  her  anger  was  instantly  subdued ; 
and  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  make  the 
benevolent  compassion  visible  in  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton's  countenance  serviceable  to  her  dis- 
carded servant. 

"  Stay  madam,"  she  cried,  as  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton was  about  to  leave  the  room,  "  allow 
me  a  moment's  conversation  with  you." 

Mrs.  Pemberton,  with  an  eagerness  which 
she  suddenly  endeavoured  to  check,  returned 
to  her  seat. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Adeline,  (gathering  coor- 
aone  from  the  conscious  kindness  of  her  mo- 
tive,J  "  that  your  objection  to  take  Mary  War- 
ner into  your  service,  proceeds  wholly  from 
the  situation  of  her  present  mistress." 

"  Thou  judgest  rightly,"  was  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton's  answer. 
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•*Nor  do  I  wonder,*'  continued  At^eline, 
«*  that  you  make  this  objection,  when  1  consider 
the  present  prejudices  of  society." 

**  Prejudices !"  softly  exclaimed  the  benevo- 
lent quaker. 

Adeline  faintly  smiled,  and  went  on—"  But 
surely  you  will  allow,  that  in  a  family  quiet 
and  secluded  as  ours^  and  in  daily  contempla- 
tion of  a  union  uninterrupted,  faithful,  and 
Tirtuous,  and  possessing  all  the  sacred ness  of 
inarriage,  though  without  the  name,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  young  woman  in  question 
should  have  imbibed  any  vicious  habits  or 
principles." 

'*  But  in  contemplating  thy  union  itself,  she 
has  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  vice;  and 
thou  wilt  own,  that  by  having  given  it  an  air 
of  respectability,  thou  hast  omy  made  it  more 
dangerous." 

•*  On  this  point,"  cried  Adeline,  "  I  see  we 
must  disagree — 1  shall,  therefore,  without  fur- 
ther preamble,  inform  you,  madam,  that  Mary, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  service, 
if  it  were  known  that  she  had  lived  with  a 
kept  mistress,  as  the  phrase  is,  (here  an  indig- 
nant blush  overspread  the  face  of  Adeline,) 
desired  me  to  call  myself  the  wife  of  Glen- 
murray  :  but  this,  from  my  abhorrence  of  all 
falsehood,  I  peremptorily  refused." 

**And  thou  didst  well,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  "  and  I  respect  thv  resolution." 

•»  But  ray  sincerity  will,  I  fear,  prevent  the 
poor  girl's  obtaining  other  reputable  places ; 
and  I,  alas !  am  not  rich  enough  to  make  her 
amends  for  the  injury  which  my  conscience 
forces  me  to  do  her.  But  if  you,  madam, 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  her  into  your 
family,  even  for  a  short  time  only,  to  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  which  her  living  with  me 
has  brought  upon  her " 

"Why  can  she  not  remain  with  theet" 
asked  Mrs.  Pemberton  hastily. 

••  Because  she  neglected  her  duty,  and,  when 
reprored  for  it,  replied  in  very  injurious  lan- 
guage." 

**  Presuming  probably  on  thy  way  of  life  t" 

*•  I  must  confess  that  she  has  reproached  me 
with  it." 

"  And  this  was  all  her  fault  1" 

"It  was:— she 'can  be  an  excellent  ser- 
TanL" 

"Thou  hast  said  enough;  thy  conscience 
shall  not  have  the  additional  burthen  to  bear, 
of  having  deprived  a  poor  girl  of  her  mainte- 
nance— I  will  take  her." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  you,"  replied  Ade- 
line; "you  have  removed  a  weight  off  my 
mind ;  but  my  conscience,  I  bless  God,  has 
none  to  bear.'' 

"  No  V  returned  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  "  dost 
thou  deem  thy  conduct  blameless  in  the  eyes 
of  ^hat  Being  whom  thou  hast  just  blessed  V 

"  As  far  as  my  connexion  with  Mr.  Glen- 
morray  is  concerned,  I  do." 

"  Indeed !" 


"Nay,  doubt  me  not — believe  me  that  I 
never  wantonly  violate  the  truth;  and  that 
even  an  evasion,  which  I,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  was  guilty  of  to-day,  has  given  me  a 
pan?  to  which  I  will  not  again  expose  my- 
self/' 

"  And  yet,  inconsistent  beings  as  we  are," 
cried  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  strainmg  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallowing  a  camel,  what  is  the  guilt  of 
the  evasion  which  weighs  on  thy  mind,  com- 
pared to  that  of  living  as  thou  dost,  in  an  illicit 
commerce]  Surely,  surely,  thine  heart  ac- 
cuses thee ;  for  thy  face  bespeaks  uneasiness, 
and  thou  wilt  listen  to  the  whispers  of  peni- 
tence, and  leave,  ere  long,  the  man  who  has 
betrayed  thee." 

"The  man  who  has  betrayed  me  !  Mr.  Glen- 
murray  is  no  betrayer — he  is  one  of  the  best 
of  human  beings.  No,  madam  ;  if  I  had  ac- 
ceded to  his  wishes,  I  should  long  ago  have 
been  his  wife  ;  but,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  marriage,  I  have  preferred  living  with 
him  without  the  performance  of  a  ceremony 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  can  confer  neither 
honour  nor  happiness." 

"  Poor  thing,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  "  I  understand  thee  now 
— ^Thou  art  one  of  the  enlightened,  as  they 
call  themselves — ^Thou  art  one  of  those  wise 
in  their  own  coneeit,  who,  disregarding  the 
customs  of  ages,  and  the  dictates  of  experi- 
ence, set  up  their  own  opinions  against  the 
hallowed  institutions  of  men  aild  the  wiU  of 
the  Most  High." 

"  Can  you  blame  me,"  interrupted  Adeline, 
"  for  acting  according  to  what  I  think  right  1" 

"  But  hast  thou  well  studied  the  subject  on 
which  thou  hast  decided  1  Yet,  alas  !  to  thee 
how  vain  must  be  the  voice  of  admonition! 
(she  continued,  her  countenance  kindling  into 
strong  expression  as  she  spoke)  —  From  the 
poor  victim  of  passion  and  persuasion,  peni- 
tence and  amendment  might  be  rationally  ex- 
pected ;  and  she,  from  the  path  of  frailty, 
might  turn  again  to  that  of  virtue ;  but  for  one 
like  thee,  glorying  in  thine  iniquity,  and  err- 
ing, not  from  the  too  tender  heart,  but  the  vain- 
glorious  head  —  for  thee  there  is,  I  fear,  no 
leased  return  to  the  right  way ;  and  I,  who 
would  have  tarried  with  thee  even  in  the  house 
of  sin,  to  have  reclaimed  thee,  penitent,  now 
hasten  from  thee,  and  for  ever  —  firm  as  thou 
art  in  guilt." 

As  she  said  this  she  reached  the  door ;  while 
Adeline,  affected  by  her  emotion,  and  distress- 
ed by  her  language,  stood  silent  and  almost 
abashed  before  her. 

But  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  she  turned 
round,  and  in  a  gentler  voice  said,  "  Yet  not 
even  against  a  wilful  offender  like  thee,  should 
one  gate  that  may  lead  to  amendment  be  shut. 
Thy  situation  and  thy  fortunes  may  soon  be 
greatly  changed;  affliction  may  subdue  thy 
pride,  and  the  counsel  of  a  friend  of  thine  own 
sex  might  then  sound  sweetly  in  thine  ears* 
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Should  that  time  come,  I  will  be  that  friend. 
I  am  DOW  about  to  set  off  for  Lisbon  with  a 
very  dear  friend,  abbut  whom  I  feel  as  solici- 
tous as  thou  about  thy  Glenmurray ;  and  there 
I  shall  remain  some  time.  Here  then  is  my 
address ;  and  if  thou  shouldst  want  my  ad- 
vice or  assistance  write  to  me,  and  be  assured 
that  Rachel  Pemberton  will  try  to  forget  thy 
errors  in  thy  distresses.*'  < 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  but  returned 
aj^in,  before  Adeline  had  recovered  herself 
from  the  various  emotions  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced during  her  address,  to  ask  her  Chris- 
tian name.  But  when  Adeline  replied,  *'  My 
name  is  Adeline  Mowbray/'  Mrs.  Pemberton 
started,  and  eagerly  exclaimed,  *'  Art  thou 
Adeline  Mowbray  of  Gloucestershire  —  the 
young  heiress,  as  she  was  called,  of  Ros^val- 
leyr^ 

'*I  was  once,"  replied  Adeline,  sinking 
back  into  a  chair,  **  Adeline  Mowbray  of  Rose- 
valley." 

Mrs.  Pemberton  for  a  few  minutes  gazed 
upon  her  in  mournful  silence ;  **  And  art  thou," 
she  cried,  *♦  Adeline  Mowbray  1  Art  thou  that 
courteous,  blooming,  blessed  being,  (for  every 
tongue  that  I  heard  name  thee  blessed  thee,) 
whom  I  saw  only  three  years  ago  bounding 
over  thy  native  hills,  all  grace,  and  joy,  and 
innocence  1" 

Adeline  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed 
her. 

"Art  thou  she,"  continued  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton, *'  whom  I  saw  also  leaning  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  mother's  mansion,  and  inquiring 
with  the  countenance  of  a  pitying  angel  con- 
cerning th^  health  of  a  wan  labourer  who  limp- 
ed past  the  doorl" 

Adeline  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  went  on  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  "  I  came  with  some  companions  to  see 
thy  mother's  grounds,  and  to  hear  the  night- 
ingales in  her  groves ;  but — (here  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton's  voice  faltered,)  I  have  seen  a  sight 
far  beyond  that  of  the  proudest  mansion,  said 
I  to  those  who  asked  me  of  thy  mother's  seat; 
I  have  heard  what  was  sweeter  to  my  ear  than 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale ;  I  have  seen  a 
blooming  girl  nursed  in  idleness  and  prosper- 
'ty,  yet  active  in  the  discharge  of  every  Chris- 
tian duty ;  and  I  have  heard  her  speak  in  the 
soothing  accents  of  kindness  and  ot  pity,  while 
her  name  was  followed  by  blessings,  and  pa- 
rents prayed  to  have  a  child  like  her.  O  lost, 
unhappy  girl !  such  was  Adeline  Mowbray ; 
and  often,  very  ofren,  has  thy  graceful  image 
recurred  to  my  remembrance;  but,  how  art 
thou  changed  !  Where  is  the  open  eye  of  hap- 
piness ?  where  is  the  bloom  that  spoke  a  heart 
at  peace  with  itself  1  I  repeat  it,  and  I  repeat 
it  with  agony  .—Father  of  mercies !  is  this  thy 
Adeline  Mowbray  1" 

Here,  overcome  with  emotion,  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton paused;  but  Adeline  could  not  break 
I  silence ;  she  rose,  she  stretched  out  her  hand 


as  if  g^oing  to  speak,  but  her  utterance  failed 
her,  and  again  she  sunk  on  a  chair. 

"It  was  thine,"  resumed  Mrs.  Pemberton 
in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  "-  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness around  thee,  and  to  enjoy  wealth  unhated, 
because  thy  hand  dispensed  nobly  the  riches 
which  it  had  received  bounteously ;  when  the 
ear  heard  thee,  then  it  bfessed  thee ;  when  the 
eye  saw  thee,  it  gave  witness  to  thee ;  and 
yet " 

Here  again  she  paused,  and  raised  her  fine 
eyes  to  heaven  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  in 
prayer;  then,  pressing  Adeline's  hand  with 
an  almost  convulsive  msp,  she  drew  her  bon- 
net over  her  face,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the  emo- 
tion which  she  was  unable  to  subdue,  and  sud- 
denly left  the  house;  while  Adeline,  stunned 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  striking  contrast 
which  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  drawn  between 
her  past  and  present  situation,  remained  for 
some  minutes  motionless  on  her  seat,  a  prey 
to  a  variety  of  feelings  which  she  dared  not 
venture  to  analyse. 

But,  amidst  the  variety  of  her  feelings,  Ade- 
line soon  found  that  sorrow,  sorrow  of  the  bit- 
terest kind,  was  uppermost.  Mrs.  Pemberton 
had  said  that  she  was  about  to  be  visited  by 
affliction — alluding,  there  was  no  doubt,  to  the 
probable  death  of  Glenmurray — And  was  his 
fate  so  certain  that  it  was  the  theme  of  con- 
versation at  Richmond  1  Were  only  her  eyes 
blind  to  the  certainty  of  his  danger! 

On  these  ideas  did  Adeline  chiefly  dwell 
after  the  departure  of  her  monitress ;  and  in  an 
agony  unspeakable  she  entered  the  room  where 
Glenmurray  was  sitting,  in  order  to  look  at 
him,  and  form  her  own  judgment  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance.  But,  alas!  she  found  him 
with  the  brilliant  deceitful  appearance  that 
attends  his  complaint — a  bloom  resembling 
health  on  his  cheek,  and  a  brightness  in  his 
eye  rivalling  that  of  the  undimmed  lustre  of 
youth.  Surprised,  delighted,  and  overcome 
by  these  appearances,  which  her  inexperience 
rendered  her  incapable  of  appreciating  justly, 
Adeline  threw  hereelf  on  a  sofa  by  him ;  and, 
as  she  pressed  her  cold  cheek  to  his  glowing 
one,  her  tearful  eye  was  raised  to  heaven  wiu 
an  expression  of  devout  thankfulness. 

*•  Mre.  Pemberton  paid  you  a  long  visit," 
said  Glenmurray,  "  and  I  thought  once,  by  the 
elevated  tone  of  her  voice,  that  she  was  preach- 
ing to  you." 

•*I  believe  she  was,"  cheerfully  replied 
Adeline,  "and  now  I  have  a  confession  to 
make;  the  season  of  reserve  shall  be  over, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  the  adventures  of  this 
day  without  evanon,^^ 

"Ay,  I  thought  you  were  not  ingenuous 
with  me  this  morning,"  replied  Glenmurray ; 
"  but  better  late  than  never." 

Adeline  then  told  him  all  that  had  passed 
between  her  and  Mary  and  Mre.  Pemoerton, 
and  concluded  with  saying,  "  But  the  surety 
of  your  better  health,  which  your  looks  give 
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me,  has  dissipated  every  uneasiness ;  and  if 
you  are  but  spared  to  me,  sorrow  cannot  reach 
me,  and  1  despise  the  censure  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  prejudiced.  The  world  approrel 
What  is  the  world  to  me  1 — 

*  The  cooBciouB  mind  is  its  own  awful  world  !*  " 

Glenmurray  sighed  deeply  as  she  concluded 
her  narration. 

''  I  have  only  one  request  to  make,'*  said  he 
— "  Never  let  that  Mary  come  into  my  pre- 
sence again;  and  be  sure  to  take  care  of  Mrs. 
Pemberton's  address." 

Adeline  promised  that  both  his  requests 
should  be  attended  to.  Mary  was  paid  her 
wages  and  dismissed  immediately ;  and  a  girl 
being  hired  to  supply  her  place,  the  menage 
went  on  quietly  again. 

But  a  new  mortification  awaited  Glenmur- 
ray and  Adeline.  In  spite  of  Glenmurray's 
eccentricities  and  opinions,  he  was  still  re- 
membered with  interest  by  some  of  the  female 
part  of  his  fanAy;  and  two  of  his  cousins 
more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  their 
virtue,  hearing  that  he  was  at  Richmond, 
made  known  to  him  their  intention  of  paying 
him  a  morning  visit  on  their  way  to  their 
country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**  Most  unwelcome  visiters,  indeed  !*'  cried 
Glenmurray,  throwing  the  letter  down;  ''I 
will  write  to  them,  and  forbid  them  to  come.'* 

**  That's  impossible,"  replied  Adeline,  '*  for 
by  this  time  they  must  be  on  the  road,  if  you 
look  at  the  date  of  the  letter;  besides,  I  wish 
you  to  receive  them ;  I  should  like  to  see  any 
relations  or  friends  of  vours,  especially  those 
who  have  liberality  of  sentiment  enough  to 
esteem  you  as  you  deserve." 

"You!  you  see  them!"  exclaimed  Glen- 
murray, pacing  the  room  impatiently;  "O, 
Adeline,  that  is  impotsibU  /'* 

"  I  understand  you,"  replied  Adeline,  chang- 
ing colour ;  *'  they  will  not  deem  me  worthy," 
forcing  a  smile,  "  to  be  introduced  to  them." 

**  And  therefore  would  I  forbid  their  coming. 
I  cannot  bear  to  exclude  you  from  my  presence 
in  order  that  I  may  receive  them.  No ;  when 
they  arrive,  I  will  send  them  word  that  I  am 
unable  to  see  them." 

"While  they  will  attribute  the  refusal  to 
the  influence  of  the  creature  who  lives  with 
^on !  No,  Glenmurray,  for  my  sake,  I  must 
insist  on  your  not  being  denied  to  them ;  and, 
believe  me,  I  should  consider  myself  as  un- 
worthy to  be  the  choice  of  your  heart,  if  I 
were  not  able  to  bear  with  firmness  a  mortifi- 
cation like  that  which  awaits  me." 

"  But  you  allow  it  to  be  a  mortification  1" 

"Yes;  it  is  mortifying  to  a  woman  who 
knows  herself  to  be  virtuous,  and  an  idolator 
of  virtue,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  vice,  and  be 
thought  unworthy  to  associate  with  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  man  whom  she  loves." 

"  They  shall  not  come,  I  protest !''  exolaim- 
ed  Glenmurray. 


But  Adeline  was  resolute;  and  she  carried 
her  point.  Soon  after  this  conversation  the 
ladies  arrived,  and  Adeline  shut  herself  up  in 
her  own  apartment,  where  she  gave  way  to 
no  very  pleasant  reflections.  Nor  was  she 
entirely  satisfied  with  Glenmurray's  conduct; 
— true,  be  had  earnestly  and  sincerely  wished 
to  refuse  to  see  his  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
guests ;  but  he  had  never  once  expressed  a 
desire  of  combating  their  prejudices  for  Ade- 
line's sake,  and  an  intention  of  requesting  that 
she  might  be  introduced  to  them ;  but,  as  any 
common  man  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  was  content  to  do  homage 
to  "  things  as  they  are,"  without  an  effort  to 
resist  the  prejudice  to  which  he  was  superior. 

"Alas!"  cried  Adeline,  "when  can  we 
hope  to  see  society  enlightened  and  improved, 
when  even  those  who  see  and  strive  to  amend 
its  faults  in  theory,  in  practice  tamely  submit 
to  the  trammels  which  it  imposes  1" 

An  hour,  a  tedious  hour  to  Adeline,  having 
elapsed,  Glenmurray's  visiters  departed ;  and 
by  the  disappointment  that  Adeline  experienc- 
ed at  hearing  the  door  close  on  them,  she  felt 
that  she  had  had  a  secret  hope  of  being  sum- 
moned to  be  presented  to  them ;  and,  with  a 
bitter  feeling  of  mortificatipn,  she  reflected 
that  she  was  probably  to  the  man  whom  she 
adored,  a  shame  and  a  reproach. 

"  Yet  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  she  said, 
running  to  the  window  as  the  carriage  drove 
up,  and  the  ladies  entered  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment they,  whether  from  curiosity  to  see  her, 
or  accident,  looked  up  at  the  window  where 
she  was.  Adeline  started  back  indignant  and 
confused;  for,  thrusting  their  heads  eagerly 
forward,  they  looked  at  her  with  the  bold  un- 
feeling stare  of  imagined  superiority;  and 
Adeline,  spite  of  her  reason,  sunk  abashed 
and  conscious  from  their  gaze. 

"And  this  insult,"  exclaimed  she  clasping 
her  hands  and  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  expe- 
rience from  Glenmurray's  reiaiiona  !  I  think  I 
could  have  borne  it  better  from  any  one  else." 

She  had  not  recovered  her  disorder  when 
Glenmurray  entered  the  room,  and,  tenderly 
embracing  her,  exclaimed,  —  "Never,  never 
again,  my  love,  will  I  submit  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  I  have  now  made ;"  when  seeing  her 
in  tears,  too  well  aware  of  the  cause,  he  gave 
way  to  such  a  passionate  burst  of  tenderness 
and  regret,  that  Adeline,  terrified  at  bis  agita- 
tion, though  soothed  by  his  fondness,  affected 
the  cheerfulness  which  she  did  not  feel,  and 
promised  to  drive  the  intruders  from  her  re- 
membrance. 

Had  Glenmurray  and  Adeline  known  the 
real  character  of  the  unwelcome  visiters,  nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  regretted  that  Ade- 
line was  not  presented  to  them.  One  of  them 
was  married,  and  to  so  accommodating  a  hus- 
band, that  his  wife's  known  gallant  was  his 
intimate  friend;  and  under  the  sanction  of  his 
protection  she  was  received  every  where,  and 
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visited  by  every  one,  as  the  world  did  hot 
think  proper  to  be  more  clear-sighted  than  the 
husband  himself  chose  to  be.  The  other  lady 
was  a  young  and  attractive  widow,  who  co- 
quetted with  many  men,  but  intrigued  with 
only  one  at  a  time;  for  which  self-denial  she 
was  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  pass  un- 
questioned through  the  portals  of  fashionable 
society.  But  these  ladies  would  have  scorned 
to  associate  with  Adeline :  and  Adelin^,  had 
she  known  their  private  history,  would  cer- 
tainly have  returned  the  compliment. 

But  the  peace  of  Adeline  was  soon  after 
disturbed  in  another  way.  Glenmurray  find- 
ing himself  disposed  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  his  cough  having  kept  him  waking 
all  night,  Adeline  took  her  usual  walk,  and 
returned  by  the  church-yard.  The  bell  was 
tolling ;  and  as  she  passed  she  saw  a  fnneral 
enter  the  church-yard,  and  instantly  averted 
her  head. 

In  so  doing  her  eyes  fell  on  a  decent-look- 
ing woman,  who,  with  a  sort  of  angry  ear- 
nestness, was  watching  the  progress  of  the 
procession. 

"  Ay,  there  goes  your  body,  you  rogue !" 
she  exclaimed  indignantly,  "but  I  wonder 
where  your  soul  is  now  1  where  I  would  not 
be  for  something." 

Adeline  was  shocked,  and  gently  observed, 
"  what  crime  did  the  person  of  whom  you  are 
speaking,  that  you  should  suppose  his  soul  so 
painfully  disposed  ofV 

"What  crime  1"  returned  t'^e  woman; 
"crime  enough,  1  think;  why,  he  ruined  a 
poor  girl  here  m  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  then, 
because  he  never  chose  to  make  a  will,  there 
is  she  lying-in  of  a  little  by-blow,  with  not  a 
farthing  of  money  to  maintain  her  or  the  child, 
and  the  fellow's  money  has  gone  to  the  heir- 
at-law,  scarce  of  kin  to  him,  while  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  is  left  to  starve." 

Adeline  shuddered ;  if  Glenmurray  were  to 
die,  she  and  the  child  she  bore  would,  she 
knew,  be  beggars. 

"Well,  miss,  or  madam,  belike,by  the  look 
of  you,"  continued  the  woman,  glancing  her 
eye  over  Adeline's  person,  "  what  say  you  1 
Don't  you  think  the  fellow's  soul  is  where  we 
should  not  Kke  to  be  t  However,  he  had  his 
hell  here  too,  to  be  sure !  for,  when  speechless 
and  unable  to  move  his  fingers,  he  seemed  by 
signs  to  ask  for  pen  and  ink,  and  he  looked  in 
agonies ;  and  there  was  the  poor  young  wo- 
man crying  over  him,  and  holding  m  her  arms 
her  poor  destitute  baby,  who  would  as  he 
grew  up  "be  taught,  he  flHist  think,  to  curse 
the  wicked  father  who  begot  him,  and  the 
naughty  mother  who  bore  him !" 

Adeline  turned  very  sick,  and  was  forced  to 
seat  herself  on  a  tomb-stone.  "Curse  the 
mother  who  bore  him  f"  she  Inwardly  repeated 
— "  and  will  my  child  curse  me  ?  Kather  let 
me  undergo  the  rites  I  have  despised  !**  and 
instantly  starting  from  her  seat,  sne  ran  down 


the  road  to  her  lodgings,  resolving  to  propose 
to  Glenmurray  their  immediate  marriage. 

"  But  is  the  possession  of  property,  then,** 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  stopped  to  take 
breath,  "  so  supreme  a  good,  that  the  want  of 
it,  through  the  means  of  his  mother,  should 
dispose  a  child  to  curse  that  mother  1  No ; 
my  child  shall  be  taught  to  consider  nothing 
valuable  but  virtue,  nothing  disgraceful  but 
vice.  Fool  that  1  am  !  a  bugbear  frightened 
me ;  and  to  my  foolish  fears  I  was  about  to 
sacrifice  tny  own  principles,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  Glenmurray.  No — let  his  property 
go  to  the  heir-at-law — let  me  be  forced  to  la- 
bour to  support  my  babe,  when  its  father ^" 

here  a  flooa  of  tears  put  an  end  to  her  solilo- 
quy, and  slowly  and  pensively  she  returned 
home. 

But  the  conversation  of  the  woman  in  the 
church-yard  haunted  her  while  waking,  and 
continued  to  distress  her  in  her  dreams  that 
night;  and  she  was  resoli^d  to  do  all  she 
could  to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  poor  des- 
titute girl  and  child,  in  whose  fate  she  might 
possibly  see  an  anticipation  of  her  own ;  and 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  Glenmur- 
ray was  engaged  in  his  studies,  she  Walked 
out  to  make  the  projected  inquiries. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  uncommonly 
fine ;  and  the  varied  scenery  visible  from  the 
terrace  was  at  the  moment  of  Adeline's  ap- 
proach to  it,  glowing  with  more  than  common 
Deauty.  Adeline  stood  for  some  minutes  gaz- 
ing on  it  in  silent  delight ;  when  her  reverie 
was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  boyish  mer- 
riment, and  she  saw,  at  one  end  of  the  terrace, 
some  well-dressed  boys  at  play. 

"  Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  play  !" 

immediately  recurred  to  her ;  for  contemplat- 
ing the  probable  evils  of  existence,  she  was 
darkly  brooding  over  the  imagined  fate  of  her 
own  offspring,  should  it  live  to  see  the  light ; 
and  the  children  at  their  sport,  having  no  care 
of  ills  to  come,  naturally  engaged  her  atten- 
tion. 

But  these  happy  children  ceased  to  interest 
her,  when  she  saw  standing  at  a  distance  from 
the  group,  and  apparently  looking  at  it  with 
an  eye  of  envy,  a  little  boy,  even  better  dress- 
ed than  the  rest ;  who  was  sobbing  violently, 
yet  ardently  trying  to  conceal  his  grief.  And 
while  she  was  watching  the  young  mourner 
attentively,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  on  a 
seat ;  and  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  indig- 
nantly and  impatiently  wiped  away  the  tears 
that  would  no  longer  be  restrained. 

"  Poor  child !"  thought  Adeline,  seating 
herself  beside  him ;  "  and  has  affliction  reach- 
ed thee  so  soon  t" 

The  child  was  beautiful ;  and  his  clustering 
locks  seemed  to  have  been  combed  with  to 
much  care ;  the  firill  of  his  shirt  was  so  fine, 
and  iiad  -bee^i  so  very  neatly  plaited ;  and  his 
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SQO-banit  neck  and  hands  were  so  v^ry  very 
clean,  that  Adeline  was  certain  he  was  the 
darling  object  of  some  fond  mother's  attention. 
**  And  yet  he  is  unhappy !"  she  inwardly  ex- 
claimed. **  When  my  fate  resembled  his,  how 
happy  I  was!"  But  from  recollections  like 
thefie  she  always  hastened ;  and  checking  the 
rising  si^h,  she  resolved  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  the  little  boy. 

'*  What  is  the  matter!"  she  cried.  No  an- 
swer. '*  Why  are  you  not  plflying  with  the 
young  gentlemen  yonder  t" 

She  had  touched  the  right  string ;  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  he  sobbed  out,  ^  Because  they 
won't  let  me." 

•*No1  and  why  will  they  not  let  yout" 
To  ihis  he  replied  not ;  but  sullenly  hung  his 
blushinff  face  on  his  bosom. 

**P6rtiap8  you  have  made  them  angry  t" 
gently  asked  Adeline.    **  Oh !  no,  no,"  cried 

the  boy;  "but '*    "But  what?"    Here 

he  turned  from  her,  and  with  his  nail  began 
scratching  the  arm  of  the  seat. 

"  Well  r  this  is  very  strange,  and  seems 
very  unkind,"  cried  Adeline;  "I  will  speak  to 
them."  So  sayine,  she  drew  near  the  other 
children,  who  had  interrupted  their  play  to 
watch  Adeline  and  their  rejected  play-mate. 

'•  What  can  be  the  reason,"  said  she,  •»  ^at 
you  will  not  let  that  little  boy  play  with  you  1" 
The  boys  looked  down,  and  said  nothing. 

**  Is  he  ill-natured  !" 

••  No." 

••  Does  he  not  play  fair  1" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  like  him  1" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  do  you  make  him  unhappy,  by 
not  letting  him  join  in  your  sport  1" 

"  Tell  the  lady,  Jack,"  cries  one ;  and  Jack, 
the  biggest  boy  of  the  party,  said ;  "  Because 
he  is  not  a  gentleman's  son  like  us,  and  is 
only  a  little  bastard." 

"Yes,"  cried  one  of  the  other  children; 
**  and  his  mamma  is  so  proud  she  dresses  him 
finer  than  we  are,  for  all  he  is  base-born ;  and 
our  papas  and  mammas  don't  think  him  fit 
company  for  us." 

They  mififht  have  gone  on  for  an  hour — 
Adeline  could  not  ihternipt  them.  The  eaase 
of  the  child's  affliction  was  a  dagger  in  her 
heart ;  and,  while  she  listened  to  the  now  re- 
doubled sobs  of  the  disgrraced  and  proudly 
afflicted  boy,  she  was  driven  almost  to  frenzy ; 
for  "  Such,"  she  exclaimed,  "  may  one  time 
or  other  be  the  pangs  of  my  ohild,  and  so  to 
him  may  the  hours  of  childhood  be  embitter- 
ed !"  Again  she  seated  herself  by  the  little 
mourner,  and  her  tears  accompanied  his. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  had  better  go  home," 
said  she,  struggling  with  her  feelings ;  "  your 
mother  will  certainly  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"  No,  I  won't  go  to  her ;  I  don't  love  her ; 
they  say  she  is  a  bad  woman,  and  my  papa  a 
bad  man,  because  they  are  not  married." 


Again  Adeline's  horrors  returned.  "But, 
my  dear,  they  love  you  no  doubt;  and  you 
ought  to  love  them,"  she  replied  with  effort. 

"  There,  there  comes  your  papa,"  cried  one 
of  the  boys ;  "  go  and  cry  to  him ; — go." 

At  these  words  Adeline  looked  up,  and  saw 
an  elejprant-looking  man  approaching  with  a 
look  of  anxiety. 

"  Charles,  my  dear  boy,  what  has  happen- 
ed 1"  said  he,  taking  his  hand ;  which  the  boy 
sullenly  withdrew.  "  Come  home  directly," 
continued  his  fkther,  "and  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,  as  w^  go  along."  But  again  snatch- 
ing his  hand  away,  the  proud  and  deeply 
wounded  child  resentfully  pushed  the  shoulder 
next  him  forward,  whenever  his  father  tried 
to  take  his  ann,  and  elbowed  him  angrily  as 
he  weifit 

Adeline  felt  the  child's  action  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart.  It  was  a  volume  of  reproach  to 
the  father ;  and  she  sighed  to  think  what  the 
parents,  if  they  had  hearts,  must  feel,  when 
the  afflicted  boy  told  the  cause  of  his  grief. 
"  But,  unhappy  boy,  perhaps  my  child  may 
live  to  bless  you !''  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  together ;  *•  never,  never  will  1  ex- 
pose my  ehild  to  the  pangs  which  you  have 
experienced  to-day."  So  saying,  she  returned 
instantly  to  her  lodgings;  and  having  just 
strength  lefi  to  enter  Glenmurray's  room,  she 
faintly  exclaimed  :  —  "  For  pity's  sake  make 
roe  your  wife  to-morrow  !"  and  fell  senselesiB 
on  roe  floor. 

On  her  recovery  she  saw  Glenmurray  pale 
with  agitation,  yet  with  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction in  his  countenance,  bending  over  her. 
"  Adeline !  my  dearest  life !"  he  whispered,  as 
her  head  lay  on  his  bosom,  "  blessed  be  the 
words  you  have  apoken,  whatever  be  their 
cause !    To-morrow  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  And  then  our  child  will  be  legitimate, 
will  he  not?"  she  eagerly  replied. 

"  It  will." 

"Thank  God  !"  cried  Adeline,  and  relapsed 
into  a  fainting  fit.  But  it  was  not  decreed  that 
the  object  of  her  maternal  solicitude  should 
ever  be  bom  to  reward  it.  Anxiety  and  agi- 
tation had  had  a  fetal  effect  on  the  health  of 
Adeline ;  and  the  day  afier  "her  rencontre  on 
the  terrace,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  child. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

As  soon  as  Adeline,  languid  and  disappoint- 
ed, was  able  to  leave  her  room,  Glenmurray, 
whom  anxiety  during  her  illness  had  rendered 
considerably  weaker,  urged  her  to  let  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  be  performed  immediately. 
But  with  her  hopes  of  beinpr  a  mother  vanished 
her  wishes  to  become  a  wife,  and  all  her  for- 
mer reasons  against  marriage  recurred  in  their 
full  force. 
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In  Tain  did  Glenmurra^f  entreat  her  to  keep 
her  lately  formed  resolution ;  she  still  attri- 
buted bis  persuasions  to  generosity,  and  the 
heroic  resolve  of  sacrificing  his  principles, 
with  the  consbtency  of  his  character,  to  her 
supposed  good,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  her,  to  be  as  generous  in  return ;  conse- 
quently the  subject  was  again  dropped ;  nor 
was  it  likely  to  be  soon  renewed ;  an  anxiety 
of  a  more  pressing  nature  disturbed  their  peace 
and  engrossed  their  attention.  They  had  been 
three  months  at  Richmond,  and  had  incuned 
there  a  considerable  debt;  and  Glenmurray, 
not  having  sufficient  money  with  him  to  dis- 
charge it,  drew  upon  his  banker  for  half  the 
half-year's  rents  nrom  his  estate,  which  he  had 
just  deposited  in  his  hands ;  when  to  his  un- 
speakable astonishment  he  found  that  the 
house  had  stopped  payraeht,  and  that  the 
principal  partner  was  gone  off  with  the  de- 
posits! 

Scarcely  could  the  firm  mind  of  Glenmurray 
support  itself  under  this  stroke.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  certainty  of  passing  the  little 
remainder  of  his  life  not  only  in  pain  but  in 
poverty,  and  of  seeing  increase,  as  fast  as  his 
wants,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them ;  while 
the  woman  of  his  heart  bent  in  increased 
agony  over  his  restless  couch;  for  he  well 
knew  that  to  raise  money  on  his  estate,  or  to 
anticipate  the  next  half-year's  rents,  was  im- 
possible, as  he  had  only  a  life-interest  in  it ; 
and,  as  he  held  the  fatal  letter  in  his  hand,  his 
frame  shook  with  agitation. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed,"  cried  Adeline, 
**  that  the  loss  of  any  sum  of  money  could  have 
80  violently  affected  you." 

*'  Not  the  loss  of  my  all !  my  support  during 
the  tedious  scenes  of  illness!" 

*'YouT  all!"  faltered  out  Adeline;  and 
when  she  heard  the  true  state  of  the  case,  she 
found  her  agitation  equalled  that  of  Glenmur- 
ray, and  in  hopeless  anguish  she  leaned  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

'•  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  she,  "  till  the 
next  half-year's  rents  become  duet  Where 
can  we  procure  money  ?" 

''Till  the  next  half-year's  rents  become 
due !"  replied  he,  looking  at  her  mournfully ; 
"  I  shall  not  be  distressed  for  money  then." 

**  No,"  answered  Adeline  (not  understand- 
ing him)—"  our  expenses  have  never  yet  been 
more  than  that  sum  can  supply." 

Glenmurray  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  how 
unconscious  she  was  of  the  certainty  of  the 
evil  that  awaited  her,  had  not  the  courage  to 
distress  her  by  explaining  his  meaning ;  and 
she  went  on  to  ask  him  what  steps  he  meant 
to  take  to  raise  money. 

"  My  only  resource,"  said  he,  **  is  dunning 
a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  owes  me  three 
hundred  pounds;  he  is  now,  I  believe,  able 
to  pay  it.  He  is  in  Holland,  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent; but  he  is  daily  expected  in  England, 
and  will  come  to  see  me  here.    I  have  named 


him  to  you  before,  I  believe.  His  name  is 
Berrendale." 

It  was  then  agreed  that  Glenmurray  should 
write  to  Mr.  berrendale  immediately;  and 
that,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  incurring  a 
further  debt  for  present  provisions  and  neces- 
saries, some  of  their  books  and  linen  should 
be  sold ;  but  week  after  week  elapsed,  and  no 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Berrendale. 

Glenmurray  ffrew  rapidly  worse ;  and  their 
landlord  was  clamorous  for  his  rent;  advice 
from  London  also  became  necessary  to  quiet 
Adeline's  mind  —  though  Glenmurray  knew 
that  he  was  past  cure ;  and  afVer  she  had  paid 
a  small  sum  to  quiet  the  demands  of  the  land- 
lord for  a  while,  she  had  scarcely  enough  left 
to  pay  a  physician;  however,  she  sent  for 
one,  recommended  by  Dr.  Norberry,  and,  by 
selling  a  writing-desk  inlaid  with  silver^  which 
she  valued  because  it  was  the  gift  of  her 
father,  she  raised  money  sufficient  for  the 
occasion. 

Dr. arrived ;  but  not  to  speak  peace  to 

the  mind  of  Adeline.  She  saw,  though  he  did 
not  absolutely  say  so,  that  all  chance  of  Glen- 
murray's  recovery  was  over;  and  though, 
with  the  sanguine  feelings  of  nineteen,  she 
could  "hope  though  hope  were  lost,"  when 

she  watched  Dr. 's  countenance,  as  he 

turned  from  the  bedside  of  Glenmurray,  she 
felt  the  coldness  of  despair  thrill  through  her 
frame ;  and,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  she  follow- 
ed him  into  the  next  room,  and  awaited  bis 
ordere  with  a  sort  of  desperate  tranquilli^. 

After  prescribing  alleviations  of  the  ill  be- 
yond his  power  to  cure.  Dr.  —  added  'that 
terrible  confirmation  of  the  feare  of  anxious 
affection — "  Let  him  have  whatever  he  likes ; 
nothing  can  hurt  him  now;  and  all  your 
endeavours  must  be  to  make  the  remaining 
houre  of  his  existence  as  comfortable  as  you 
can,  by  every  indulgence  possible ;  and  indeed, 
my  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  "  you  must 
be  prepared  for  the  trial  that  awaits  you." 

"  Prepared !  did  you  say  1"  cried  Adeline 
in  the  broken  voice  of  tearless  and  almost 
frenzied  sorrow.  "  Oh,  God !  if  he  must  die, 
in  mercy  let  me  die  with  him.  If  I  have 
sinned  (here  she  fell  on  her  knees),  surely, 
surely  the  agony  of  this  moment  is  atonement 
sufficient." 

Dr. ,  greatly  affected,  raised  her  from 

the  ground,  and  conjured  her,  for  the  sake  of 
Glenmurray,  and  that  she  might  not  make  his 
last  houre  miserable,  to  bear  her  trial  with 
more  fortitude. 

"And  can  you  talk  of  his  Mast  houra,'  and 
yet  expect  me  to  be  composed  1  Oh,  sir !  say 
but  that  there  is  one  little,  little  gleam  of  hope 
for  me,  and  I  will  be  calm." 

"Well,"  replied  Dr ,  "I  may  be  mis- 

taken;  Mr.  Glenmurray  is  young,  and  — 
and—"  here  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  was 
unable  to  proceed ;  for  the  expression  of  Ade- 
line's countenance,  changing  as  it  instantly 
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did  from  misery  to  joy — joy  of  which  he 
knew  the  fallacy^ while  her  eyes  were  in- 
tently fixed  on  him,  was  too  much  for  a  man 
of  any  feeling  to  support;  and  when  she 
pressed  his  hand  in  the  convulsive  emotions 
of  her  gratitude,  he  was  forced  to  turn  away 
bis  head  to  conceal  the  starting  tear. 

•*  Well,  1  may  be  mistaken — Mr.  Glenmur- 
ray  is  young,  Adeline  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  his  carriage  drove  off;  and  she  flew 
to  Glenmurray's  bed-side  to  impart  to  him 
the  satisfaction  which  he  rejoiced  to  see  her 
feel,  but  in  which  he  could  not  share. 

Her  recovered  security  did  not,  however, 
last  long:  the  chanse  in  Glienmurray  grew 
every  day  more  visible ;  apd  to  increase  her 
distress,  they  were  forced,  to  avoid  disagreea- 
ble altercations,  to  give  the  landlord  a  draA  on 
Mr.  Berrendale  for  the  sum  due  to  him,  and 
remove  to  very  humble  lodgings  in  a  closer 
part  of  the  town. 

Here  their  misery  was  a  little  alleviated  by 
the  unexpected  receipt  of  twenty  pounds,  sent 
to  Gienmurray  by  a  tenant  who  was  in  arrears 
to  him,  which  enabled  Adeline  to  procure 
Gienmurray  every  thing  that  his  capricious 
appetite  required ;  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty, 
in  order  that  she  might  sometimes  venture  to 
leave  him,  lest  her  health  should  suffer,  she 
hired  a  nurse  to  assist  her  in  her  attendance 
upon  him. 

A  hasty  letter,  too,  was  at  length  received 
from  Mr.  Berrendale,  saying  that  he  should 
very  soon  be  in  England,  and  should  hasten 
to  Richmond  immediately  on  his  landing. 
The  terror  of  wanting  money,  therefore,  began 
to  subside;  but  day  afler  day  elapsed,  and 
Mr.  Berrendale  came  not ;  and  Adeline,  being 
obliged  to  deny  herself  almost  necessary  sus- 
tenance that  Gienmurray 's  appetite  might  be 
tempted,  and  his  nurse,  by  the  indulgence  of 
hers,  kept  in  good  humour,  resolved,  presum- 
ing on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Berrendale,  to  write 
to  Dr.  Norberry  and  solicit  the  loan  of  twenty 
pounds. 

Having  done  so,  she  ceased  to  be  alarmed, 
though  she  found  herself  in  possession  of  only 
three  guineas  to  defray  the  probable  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  week;  and,  m  somewhat  less 
misery  than  usual,  she,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Gienmurray,  set  out  to  take  a  walk. 

Scarcely  conscious  what  she  did,  she  stroll- 
ed through  the  town,  and  seeing  some  fine 
grapes  at  the  window  of  a  fruiterer,  she  went 
in  to  ask  the  price  of  them,  knowing  how 
welcome  fruit  was  to  the  feverish  palate  of 
Gienmurray.  While  the  shopman  was  weigh- 
ing the  grapes,  she  saw  a  pine-apple  on  the 
counter,  and  felt  a  strong  wish  to  carry  it 
home  as  a  more  welcome  present;  but  with 
unspeakable  disappointment  she  heard  that 
the  price  of  it  was  two  guineas — a  sum  which 
she  could  not  think  herself  justified  in  expend- 
ing in  the  present  state  of  their  finances,  even 
to  please  Glenm^rray,  especially  as  he  had 


not  expressed  a  wish  for  such  an  indulgence : 
besides 'he  liked  grapes;  and,  as  meldieiiie, 
neither  of  them  could  be  effectual. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Adeline's  feelings  that 
she  had  not  overheard  what  the  mistress  of  the 
shop  said  to  her  maid  as  she  lefl  iL 

'*  I  should  have  asked  another  person  only 
a  guinea ;  but  as  those  sort  of  women  never 
mmd  what  they  give,  I  asked  two,  and  I  dare 
say  she  will  come  back  for  it.*' 

**  1  have  brought  you  some  grapes,'*  cried 
Adeline  as  she  entered  Gienmurray  s  chamber, 
**  and  I  would  have  brought  you  a  pine-apple, 
but  that  it  was  too  dear.'' 

''A  pine-apple!"  said  Gienmurray,  lan- 
guidly, turning  over  the  grapes,  and  with  a 
sort  of  distaste  putting  one  of  them  in  his 
mouth,  '*  a  pine-apple!  I  wish  you  had  bought 
it,  with  all  my  heart !  I  protest  that  1  feel  as 
if  I  could  eat  a  whole  one." 

"Well,"  replied  Adeline,  "if  you  would 
enjoy  it  so  much,  you  certainly  ought  to  have 
it." 

"  But  the  price,  my  dear  girl !  —  what  was 
iti" 

"  Only  two  guineas,"  replied  Adeline,  forc- 
ing a  smile. 

"  Two  ^ineas !"  exclaimed  Gienmurray ; 
"  no,  that  is  too  much  to  give  —  I  would  not 
indulge  my  appetite  at  such  a  rate— but  take 
away  the  grapes— I  can't  e^t  them." 

Adeline,  disappointed,  removed  them  from 
his  sight ;  and  to  increase  her  vexation,  Gien- 
murray was  continually  talking  of  pine-apples, 
and  in  a  way  that  showed  how  strongly  his 
diseased  appetite  wished  to  enjoy  the  gratifi- 
cation of  eating  one.  At  last,  unable  to  bear 
to  see  him  struggling  with  an  ungratified  wish, 
she  told  him  that  she  believed  Siey  could  af- 
ford to  buy  the  pine-apple,  as  she  had  written 
to  borrow  some  money  of  Dr.  Norberry,  to  be 
paid  as  soon  as  Mr.  Berrendale  arrived.  In  a 
moment  the  dull  eye  of  Gienmurray  lighted  up 
with  expectation ;  and  he,  who  in  health  was 
remarkable  for  self-denial  and  temperance, 
scrupled  not,  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the 
fever  which  consumed  him,  to  gratify  his  pa- 
late at  a  rate  the  most  extravagant. 

Adeline  sighed  as  she  contemplated  this 
change  effected  by  illness;  and,  promising  to 
be  back  as  soon  as  possible,  she  proceeded  to 
a  shop  to  dispose  other  lace  veil,  the  only  or- 
nament which  she  had  retained ;  and  that  not 
from  vanity,  but  because  it  concealed  firom  the 
eye  of  curiosity  the  sorrow  marked  on  her 
countenance.  But  she  knew  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin would  do  as  well;  and  for  two  gruineas 
she  sold  a  veil  worth  treble  the  sum ;  but  it 
was  to  give  a  minute's  pleasure  to  Gienmur- 
ray, and  that  was  enough  for  Adeline. 

In  her  way  to  the  fruiturer's  she  saw  a 
crowd  at  the  door  of  a  mean-looking  house, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  she  beheld  a  mulatto 
woman,  the  picture  of  sickness  and  despair, 
supporting  a  young  man  who  seemed  ready  to 
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fidnt  erery  moment,  but  whom  a  rough-fea- 
tured man,  regrardless  of  his  weakness,  was 
trying  to  force  from  the  grasp  of  the  unhappy 
woman ;  while  a  mulatto  boy,  known  in  Rich- 
mond by  the  name  of  the  Tawny  Boy,  to  whom 
Adeline  had  often  given  halfpence  in  her 
walks,  was  crying  bitterly,  and  hiding  his 
face  in  the  poor  woman's  apron. 

Adeline  immediately  pressed  forward  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  a  distress  only  too  con- 
genial to  her  feelings';  and  as  she  did  so,  the 
tawny  boy  looked  up,  and,  knowing  her  im- 
mediately, ran  eagerly  forward  to  meet  her, 
seeming,  though  he  did  not  speak,  to  associ- 
ate with  her  presence  an  idea  of  certain  relief. 

"  Oh !  it  is  only  a  poor  man,"  replied  an  old 
woman,  in  answer  to  Adeline's  inquiries, 
*'  who  can't  pay  his  debts — and  so  they  are 
dragging  him  to  prison — that 's  all."  "  They 
are  dragging  him  to  his  death  too,"  cried  a 
younger  woman  in  a  gentle  accent ;  "  for  he 
18  only  just  recovering  from  a  bad  fever ;  and 
if  he  goes  to  jail  the  bad  air  will  certainly  kill 
him,  poor  soul !" 

«* Is  that  his  wife!"  said  Adeline.  ''Yes, 
and  my  mamma,"  said  the  tawny  boy,  look- 
ing un  in  her  face,  **  and  she  so  ill  and  sorry." 

"  Yes,  unhappy  creatures,"  replied  her  in- 
formant, **  and  they  have  known  great  trou- 
ble; and  now,  just  as  they  had  got  a  little 
money  together,  William  fell  ill,  and  in  doc- 
tor's stuff  Savanna  (that's  the  mulatto's  name) 
has  spent  all  the  money  she  had  earned,  as 
well  as  her  husband's ;  and  now  she  is  ill  her- 
self, and  I  am  sure  William's  going  to  jail 
will  kill  her.  And  a  hard-hearted,  wicked 
wretch  Mr.  Davis  is,  to  arrest  him — that  he  is 
— not  but  what  it  is  his  due,  I  cannot  say  but 
it  is — but,  poor  souls!  he'll  die,  and  she'll 
dip,  and  then  what  will  become  of  their  poor 
little  boy  V 

The  tawny  boy  all  this  time  was  standincf, 
crying,  by  Adeline's  side,  and  had  twisted  his 
fingers  in  her  gown,  while  her  heart  sympa- 
thised most  painfully  in  the  anguish  of  the 
mulatto  woman.  "What  is  the  amount  of 
the  sum  for  which  he  is  taken  up  ?"  said  Ade- 
line. 

**  Oh !  trifling ;  but  Mr.  Davis  owes  him  a 
^idge,  and  so  will  not  wait  any  longer.  It 
18  in  all  only  six  pounds ;  and  he  says  if  they 
will  pay  half  he  will  wait  for  the  rest;  but 
then  he  knows  they  could  as  well  pay  all  as 
half." 

Adeline,  shocked  at  the  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
tress which  she  was  not  able  to  remove,  was 
tnmin?  away  as  the  woman  said  this,  when 
she  felt  that  the  little  boy  pulled  her  gown 
gently,  as  if  appealing  to  her  generosity; 
while  a  surly-looking  man,  who  was  the  cre- 
ditor himself,  forcing:  a  passaofe  through  the 
crowd,  said,  "  Why,  bring  him  along,  and 
have  done  with  it;  here  is  a  fuss  to  make  in- 
deed, about  that  idle  dog,  and  that  ugly  black 
b— h!" 


Adeline  till  then  had  not  recollected  that 
she  was  a  mulatto ;  and  this  speech,  reflecting 
so  brutally  on  her  colour— a  circumstance 
which  made  her  an  object  of  greater  interest 
to  Adeline^-nrged  her  to  step  forward  to  their 
joint  relief  with  an  almost  irresistible  impulse ; 
especially  when  another  man  reproached  the 
fellow  for  his  brutality,  and  added,  that  he 
khew  them  both  to  be  hard-working,  deserv- 
ing persons.  But  to  disappoint  Glenmurray 
in  his  promised  pleasure  was  impossible ;  and 
having  put  sixpence  in  the  tawny  boy's  hand, 
she  was  hastenipg  to  the  fruiterer's,  when  the 
crowd,  who  were  following  William  and  the 
mulatto  to  jail,  whither  the  bailiffs  were  drag- 
ging rather  than  leading  him,  fell  back  to  give 
air  to  the  poor  man,  wlio  had  fainted  on  Sa- 
vanna's shoulder,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
expiring— while  she,  with  an  expression  of 
fixed  despair,  was  gating  on  his  wan  cheek. 

Adeline  thought  on  Glenmurray's  danger, 
and  shuddered  as  she  beheld  the  scene ;  she 
felt  it  but  a  too  probable  anticipation  of  the 
qne  in  which  she  might  be  an  actor. 

At  this  moment  a  man  observed,  "  If  he 
goes  to  prison  he  will  not  live  two  days,  that 
every  one  may  see ;"  and  the  mulatto  uttered 
a  shriek  of  agony. 

Adeline  felt  it  to  her  very  soul ;  and  rush- 
ing forward,  '*  Sir,  sir,"  she  exclaimed  to  the 
unfeeling  creditor,  "  if  I  were  to  give  you  a 
guinea  now,  and  promise  you  two  more  a  fort- 
night hence,  would  you  release  this  poor  man 
for  the  present  1" 

"  No ;  I  must  have  three  guineas  this  mo- 
ment," replied  he.  Adeline  sighed,  and  with- 
drew her  hand  from  her  pocket,  *'  But  were 
Glenmurray  here,  he  would  give  up  his  own 
indulgence,  I  am  sure,  to  save  the  lives  of, 
probably,  two  fellow-creatures,"  thought  Ade- 
line ;  **  and  he  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  were 
to  sacrifice  such  an  opportunity  to  the  sole 
gratification  of  his  palate."  But  then  again, 
Glenmurray,  eagerly  expecting  her  with  the 
promised  treat,  so  gratifying  to  the  feverish 
taste  of  sickness,  seemed  to  appear  before  her, 
and  she  turned  away ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  mu- 
latto, who  had  heard  her  words,  and  had  hung 
on  them  breathless  with  expectation,  followed 
her  with  a  look  of  such  sad  reproach  for  the 
disappointment  which  she  had  occasioned  her, 
and  the  little  boy  looked  up  so  wistfully  in 
her  face,  crying,  "  Poor  fader,  and  poor  mam- 
ma!" that  Adeline  could  not  witnstand  the 
force  of  the  appeal ;  but  almost  exclaiming, 
*•  Glenmurray  would  upbraid  me*  if  I  did  not 
act  thus,"  she  gave  the  creditor  the  three  gui- 
neas, paid  the  bailiffs  their  demand,  and  then 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd,  who  re- 
spectfully drew  back  to  give  her  room  to  pass, 
8ayin<^,  "  God  bless  you,  lady !  God  oless 
you !'' 

But  William  was  too  ill,  and  Savanna  felt 
too  much  to  speak;  and  the  surly  creditor 
said,  sneeringly,  "  If  1  had  been  you,  I  would 
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at  least  hare  thanked  the  lady."  This  re- 
proach restored  Savanna  to  the  use  of  speech ; 
and^  (bat  with  a  riolent  etTort)  she  uttered  in 
a  hoarse  and  broken  voice,  "  /  tank  her!  God 
tank  her !  1  never  can !"  and  Adeline,  kmdly 
pressing  her  hand,  hurried  away  from  her  in 
silence,  though  scarcely  able  to  refrain  ex- 
claiming, '*  \  ou  know  not  the  sacrifice  which 
you  have  cost  me !"  The  Uwny  boy  still  fol- 
lowed her,  as  loth  to  leave  her.  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear!"  said  she  kindly  to  him; 
"  there,  go  to  your  mother,  and  be  good  to 
her."  His  dark  face  glowed  as  she  spoke  to 
him,  and  holding  up  his  chin,  **Tiss  me!" 
cried  he,  "  poor  tawny  boy  love  you  !"  She 
did  so ;  and  then,  reluctantly,  he  left  her,  nod- 
ding his  head,  and  saying,  **  Dood  bye,"  till 
he  was  out  of  sight 

With  him,  and  with  the  display  of  his  grate- 
ful joy,  vanished  all  that  could  give  Adeline 
resolution  to  bear  her  own  reflections  at  the 
idea  of  returning  home,  and  of  the  trial  that 
awaited  her.  In  vain  did  she  now  try  to  be- 
lieve that^  Glenmurray  would  applaud  what 
she  had  done.,  He  was  now  the  slave  of  dis- 
ease, nor  was  it  likely  that  even  his  self-denial 
and  principled  benevolence  could  endure  with 
patience  so  cruel  a  disappointment — and  from 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  too ! — ^and  to  whom 
the  indulgence  of  his  slightest  wishes  ought 
to  have  been  the  first  object. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  cried  she;  •^what 
will  he  say  1  No  doubt  he  is  impatiently  ex- 
pecting me ;  and,  in  his  weak  state,  disap- 
pointment may "    Here,  unable  to  bear 

her  apprehensions,  she  wrung  her  hands  in 
agony ;  and  when  she  arrived  in  sight  of  her 
lodgings  she  dared  not  look  up,  lest  she  should 
see  Glenmurray  at  the  window  watching  for 
her  return.  Slowly  and  fearfully  did  she  open 
the  door;  and  the  first  sound  she  heard  was 
Glenmurray 's  voice  from  the  door  of  his  room, 
saying,  **  So  you  are  come  at  last ! — I  have 
been  so  impatient !"  And  indeed  he  had  risen 
and  dressed  himself,  that  he  might  enjoy  his 
treat  more  than  he  could  do  in  a  sick  bed. 

*•  How  can  I  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face !" 
thought  Adeline,  lingering  on  the  stairs. 

•*  Adeline,  my  love !  why  do  you  make  me 
wait  so  long  V*  cried  Glenmurray.  **  Here  are 
knives  and  plates  ready  ;  where  is  the  treat  I 
have  been  so  long  expecting  ?" 

Adeline  entered  the  room  and  threw  herself 
on  the  first  chair,  avoiding  the  sight  of  Glen- 
murray, whose  countenance,  as  shie  hastily 
glanced  her  eyes  over  it,  was  animated  with 
the  expectation  of  a  pleasure  which  he  was 
not  to  enjoy.  *•  I  have  not  brought  the  pine- 
apple," she  faintly  articulated.  "  No !"  re- 
plied Glenmurray,  **  how  hard  upon  me !  the 
only  thing  for  weeks  that  I  have  wished  for, 
or  could  have  eaten  with  pleasure !  I  suppose 
you  were  so  long  going  that  it  was  disposed  of 
before  you  got  there  1" 

"  No,"  replied  Adeline,  struggling  with  her 


tears  at  the  first  instance  of  pettishness  in 
Glenmurray. 

"Pardon  me  the  supposition,"  replied  Glen- 
murray, recovering  himself;  "  more  likely  you 
met  with  some  dun  on  the  road,  and  so  the 
two  guineas  were  disposed  of  another  way. — 
If  so,  I  can't  blame  you.  What  say  youl 
Am  I  right  1" 

**No."  "Then  how  was  itt"  gravely 
asked  Glenmurray.  "  You  must  have  had  a 
very  powerful  and  sufficient  reason,  to  induce 
you  to  disappoint  a  poor  Invalid  of  the  indul- 
gence which  you  had  yourself  excited  him  to 
wish  for." 

"This  is  terrible,  indeed !"  thought  Adeline, 
"  and  never  was  I  so  tempted  to  tell  a  false- 
hood." 

"  Still  silent !  you  are  very  unkind,  Miss 
Mowbray,"  said  Glenmurray ;  "  I  see  that  I 
have  tired  even  you  out.** 

Theise  words,  by  the  agony  which  they  ex- 
cited, restored  to  Adeline  all  her  resolution. 
She  ran  to  Glenmurray ;  she  clasped  his  burn- 
ing hands  in  hers ;  and  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible she  related  what  had  passed.  When  she 
had  finished,  Glenmurray  was  silent;  the 
fretfulness  of  disease  prompted  him  to  say, 
"  So  then,  to  the  relief  of  strangers  you  sacri- 
ficed the  gratification  of  the  man  whom  you 
love,  and  deprived  him  of  the  only  pleasure 
he  may  live  to  enjoy !"  But  the  habitual 
sweetness  and  generosity  of  his  temper  sirug- 

fled,  and  struggled  efl*ectually  with  his  mala- 
y ;  and  while  Adeline,  pale  and  trembling, 
awaited  her  sentence,  he  caught  her  suddenly 
to  his  bosom,  and  held  her  there  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

"  Then  you  forgive  me  1"  faltered  out  Ade- 
line. 

"  Forgive  you !  I  love  and  admire  you  more 
than  ever !  I  know  your  heart,  Adeline ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  depriving  yourself  of  the 
delight  of  giving  me  the  promised  treat,  in 
order  to  do  a  benevolent  action,  was  an  effort 
of  virtue  of  the  highest  order;  and  never,  I 
trust,  have  you  known,  or  will  you  know 
again,  such  bitter  feelings  as  you  this  mo- 
ment experienced." 

Adeline,  gratified  by  his  generous  kindness, 
and  charmed  with  his  praise,  could  only  weep 
her  thanks.  "And  now,"  said  Glenmurray, 
laughing,  "  you  may  bring  back  the  grapes — I 
am  not  like  Sterne's  dear  Jenny  ;  if  I  cannot 
get  pine-apple,  I  will  not  insist  on  eating 
crab." 

The  grapes  were  brought ;  but  in  vain  did 
he  try  to  eat  them.  At  this  time,  however,  he 
did  not  send  them  away  without  highly  com- 
mending their  flavour,  and  wishing  that  he 
dared  give  way  to  his  inclinations  and  feast 
upon  them. 

"  O  God  of  mercy !"  cried  Adeline,  bursting 
into  an  agony  of  grief  as  she  reached  her  own 
apartment,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  bed-side,  "  must  that  benevolent  being 
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be  taken,  from  me  for  ever,  and  must  I,  must  I 
survive  him !" 

She  continued  for  some  minutes  in  this  at- 
titude, and  with  her  heart  devoutly  raised  to 
heaven ;  till  every  feeling  yielded  to  resigna- 
tion, and  she  arose  calm,  if  not  contented ; 
when,  on  turning  round,  she  saw  Glenmurray 
leaning  against  the  door,  and  gazing  on  her. 

*^  Sweet  enthusiast  !*'  cried  he  smiUng :  *'  so, 
thus,  when  you  are  distressed,  you  seek  con- 
solation.'* 

**I  do,"  she  replied:  "Sceptic,  wouldst 
thou  wish  to  deprive  me  of  itV* 

"No,  by  heaven!"  warmly  exclaimed 
Glenmurray;  and  the  evening  passed  more 
cheerfully  than  usual. 

The  next  post  brought  a  letter,  not  from 
Dr.  Norberry,  but  from  his  wife;  it  was  as 
follows,  and  contained  three  pound-notes : 

**  Mrs.  Norberry's  compliments  to  Miss 
Mowbray,  having  opened  her  letter,  poor  Dr. 
Norberry  being  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever,  find 
her  distress ;  of  which  shall  not  inform  the 
doctor,  as  he  feels  so  much  for  his  friend's 
misfortunes,  specially  when  brought  on  by 
misconduct.  But  out  of  respect  fof  your  mo- 
ther, who  is  ft  good  sort  of  woman,  though  ra- 
ther particular,  as  all  learned  ladies  are,  have 
sent  three  pound-notes;  the  Miss  Norberry's 
giving  one  a-piece,  not  to  lend,  but  a  gift,  and 
they  join  Mrs.  Norberry  in  hoping  Miss  Mow- 
bray will  soon  see  the  error  of  her  ways ;  and, 
if  so  be,  no  doubt  Dr.  Norberry  will  use  his 
interest  to  ^t  her  into  the  Magdalen." 

This  curious  epistle  would  have  excited  in 
Glenmurray  and  Adeline  no  other  feelings 
save  those  of  contempt,  but  for  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  of  the  doctor's  being  danger- 
ously ill ;  and,  in  fear  for  the  worthy  husband, 
they  forgot  the  impertinence  of  the  wife  and 
daughters. 

The  next  day,  fortunately,  Mr.  Berrendale 
arrived,  and  with  him  the  300/.  Consequently, 
all  Glenmurray's  debts  were  discharged,  bet- 
ter lodgings  procured,  and  the  three  pound- 
notes  returnea  in  a  blank  cover  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
berry. Charles  Berrendale  was  first  cousin  to 
Glenmurray,  and  so  like  him  in  face,  that  they 
were,  at  first,  mistaken  for  brothers :  but  to  a 
physiognomist  they  must  have  always  been 
unlike;  as  Glenmurray  was  remarkable  for 
the  character  and  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  Berrendale  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  his  features  and  complexion,  Glenmurray 
was  pale  and  thin,  and  his  eyes  and  hair  dark. 
Berrendale's  eyes  were  of  a  light  blue;  and 
though  his  eye-lashes  were  black,  his  hair  was 
of  a  rich  auburn :  Glenmurray  was  thin  and 
muscular;  Berrendale,  round  and  corpulent: 
still  they  were  alike ;  and  it  was  not  ill-ob- 
served of  them,  that  Berrendale  was  Glenmur- 
ray in  good  health. 

But  Berrendale  could  not  be  flattered  by  the 
resemblance,  as  his  face  and  person  were  so 
truly  what  is  called  handsome,  that,  partial 


as  our  sex  is  said  to  be  to  beauty,  any  woman 
would  have  been  excused  for  falling  in  love 
with  him.  Whether  his  mind  was  equal  to 
hisperson  we  shall  show  hereafter. 

The  meeting  between  Berrendale  and  Glen- 
murray was  affectionate  on  both  sides;  but 
Berrendale  could  scarcely  hide  the  pain  he  felt 
on  seeing  the  situation  of  Glenmurray,  whose 
virtues  he  had  always  loved,  whose  ttdents  he 
had  always  respected,  and  to  whose  active 
friendship  towards  him  he  owed  eternal  grati- 
tude. 

But  he  soon  learnt  to  think  Glenmurray,  in 
one  respect,  an  object  of  envy,  when  he  be- 
held the  constant,  skilful,  and  tender  affections 
of  his  nurse,  and  saw  in  that  nurse  every  gifi 
of  heart,  mind,  and  person,  which  could  make 
a  woman  amiable. 

Berrendale  had  heard  that  his  eccentric  cou- 
sin was  living  with  a  girl  as  odd  as  himself; 
who  thought  herself  a  genius,  and  pretended 
to  universal  knowledge ;  great  then  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  this  imagined  pedant, 
and  pretender,  not  only  an  adept  in  every  use- 
ful and  feminine  pursuit,  but  modest  in  her 
demeanour,  and  gentle  in  her  manners ;  little 
did  he  expect  to  see  her  capable  of  serving  the 
table  of  Glenmurray  with  aishes  made  by  her- 
self, not  only  tempting  to  the  now  craving  ap- 
petite of  the  invalid,  but  to  the  palate  of  an 
epicure — while  all  his  wants  were  anticipated 
by  her  anxious  attention,  and  many  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  sickness  alleviated  by  her  inventive 
care. 

Adeline,  meanwhile,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  the  good  effect  produced  on  Glen- 
murray's spirits,  and  even  his  health,  by  rthe 
anival  of  his  cousin ;  and  her  manner  became 
even  affectionate  to  Berrendale,  from  gratitude 
for  the  change  which  his  presence  seemed  to 
have  occasioned. 

Adeline  had  now  a  companion  in  her  occa- 
sional walks;  Glenmurray  insisted  on  her 
walking,  and  insisted  on  Berrendale's  accom- 
panying her.  In  these  t^te-^-t^tes  Adeline 
unburthened  her  heart,  by  telling  Berrendale 
of  the  agony  she  felt  at  the  idea'  of  losing 
Glenmurray ;  and,  while  drowned  in  tears,  she 
leaned  on  his  arm,  she  unconsciously  suffered 
him  to  press  the  hand  that  leaned  against  him ; 
nor  would  she  have  felt  it  a  freedom  to  be  re- 
proved, had  she  been  conscious  that  he  did  so. 
But  these  trifling  indulgences  were  fuel  to  the 
flame  that  she  had  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Ber- 
rendale ;  a  flame  which  he  saw  no  guilt  in  in- 
dulging, as  he  looked  on  Glenmurray's  death 
as  certain,  and  Adeline  would  then  be  free. 

But  though  Adeline  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  his  attachment,  Glenmurray  had  seen 
it,  even  before  Berrendale  himself  discovered 
it;  and  he  only  waited  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  discovery  known  to  the  par^ 
ties.  All  he  had  as  yet  ventured  to  say  was, 
"Charles,  my  Adeline  is  an  excellent  nurse ! 
—You  would  like  such  a  one  during  your  fits 
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of  the  gout;**  and  Berrendale  had  blushed 
deeoly  while  he  asHented  to  Glenmurray's  re- 
marks, because  he  was  conscious,  that  while 
enumerating  Adeline's  perfections,  he  had 
figured  her  to  himself  warming  his  flannels, 
and  leaning  tenderly  oyer  his  gouty  couch. 

One  day,  while  Adeline  was  readin]^  to 
Glenmurray,  and  Berrendale  was  attendmg, 
not  to  what  she  read,  but  to  the  beauty  of  her 
mouth  while  reading,  the  nurse  came  in  and 
said  that  '^  a  mulatto  woman  wished  to  speak 
to  Miss  Mowbray." 

•  •*  Show  her  up,*'  immediately  cried  Glen- 
murray ;  "  and  if  her  little  boy  is  with  her,  let 
him  come  too.** 

In  vain  did  Adeline  expostulate— Glenmur- 
ray  wished  to  enjoy  the  mulatto's  expressions 
of  gratitude ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  she  could 
say,  the  mother  and  child  were  introduced. 

**So!**  cried  the  mulatto,  (whose  looks 
were  so  improved  that  Adeline  scarcely  knew 
her  again,^  '*So!  me  "find  you  at  last;  and, 
please  Goo  !  we  not  soon  part  more.**  As  she 
said  this  she  pressed  the  hem  of  Adeline's 
gown  to  her  lips  with  fervent  emotion. 

•*  Not  part  from  her  again !"  cried  Glenmur- 
ray:  "What  do  you  mean,  my  good  wo- 
man t" 

"  Oh !  when  she  gave  tree  guinea  for  me, 
me  tonght  she  must  be  rich  lady,  but  now 
dey  say  she  be  poor,  and  me  mus  work  for 
her." 

"  And  who  told  you  I  was  poor?" 

**  Dat  cross  man  where  you  live  once —he 
say  yon  could  not  pay  him,  and  you  go  away 
^^nd  he  tell  me  dat  your  love  be  ill ;  and  me 
so  sorry,  yet  so  glad !  for  my  love  be  well 
aden,  and  he  have  got  good  employ ;  and  now 
I  can  come  and  serve  you,  and  nurse  dis  poor 
gentleman,  and  all  for  noting  but  my  meat  and 
drink ;  and  I  know  dat  great  fat  nurse  have 
gold  wages,  and  eat  and  drink  fat  beside — I 
knowd  her  well." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  great  volubility, 
and  in  a  tone  between  laughing  and  crying. 

*•  Well,  Adeline,"  said  Glenmurray,  when 
she  had  ended,  "  you  did  not  throw  away  your 
kindness  on  an  unworthy  and  ungrateful  ob- 
ject; sol  am  quite  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
the  pine-apple;  and  I  will  tell  your  honest 
friend  here  the  story — to  show  her,  as  she  has 
a  tender  heart  herself,  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  you  made  for  her  sake.** 

Adeline  begged  him  to  desist;  but  he  went 
on ;  and  the  mulatto  could  not  keep  herself 
quiet  on  her  chair  while  he  related  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  And  did  she  do  dat  to  save  mel**  she  pas- 
sionately exclaimed ;  "Angel  woman!  I  should 
have  let  poor  man  go  to  prison,  before  disap- 
point my  William  !** 

"  And  did  you  forgive  her  immediately  ?" 
said  Berrendale. 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

••  Well,  that  was  heroic  too,"  returned  he. 


*^And  no  one  but  Glenmurray  would  have 
been  so  heroic,  1  believe,**  said  Adeline. 

"  But,  lady,  you  break  my  heart,'*  cried  the 
mulatto,  *^  if  you  not  take  my  service.  My 
William  and  me,  too  poor  to  live  togedder  of 
some  year  perhaps.  Here,  child,  tawny  boy, 
down  on  knees,  and  vow  wid  me  to  be  faith- 
ful and  grateful  ,to  this  our  mistress,  till  our 
last  day ;  and  never  to  forsake  her  in  sickness 
or  in  sorrow !  I  swear  dis  to  my  great  God : 
and  now  say  dat  after  me."  She  then  clasped 
the  little  boy*s  hands,  bade  him  raise  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  made  him  repeat  what  she  had 
said,  ending  it  with  "  I  swear  dis  to  my  great 
God.** 

There  was  such  an  affecting  solemnity  in 
this  action,  and  in  the  mulatto  such  a  deter- 
mined enthusiasm  of  manner  incapable  of  be- 
ing controlled,  that  Adeline,  Glenmtrray,  and 
Berrendale  observed  what  passed  in  respect- 
ful silence :  and  when  it  was  over,  Glenmnr- 
ray  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "  I  think,  Ad- 
elme,  we  must  accept  this  good  creature's 
offer;  and  as  nurse  grows  lazy  and  saucy,  we 
had  better  part  with  her;  and  as  for  your 
young  knight  there,"  (the  tawny  boy  had  by 
this  time  nestled  himself  close  to  Adeline, 
who,  with  no  small  emotion,  was  playing  with 
his  woolly  curls,)  "we  must  send  him  to 
school ;  for,  my  good  woman,  we  are  not  so 
poor  as  you  imagine." 

"  God  be  thanked !"  cried  the  mulatto. 

"  But  what  is  your  name !" 

"  I  was  christened  Savanna,"  replied  she. 

"  Then,  good  Savanna,"  cried  Adeline,  "  I 
hope  we  shall  both  have  reason  to  bless  the 
day  when  first  we  met ;  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  come  home  to  us."  Savanna,  on  hear- 
ing this,  almost  screamed  with  joy,  and  as 
she  took  her  leave  Berrendale  slipped  a  guinea 
into  her  hand ;  the  tawny  boy  meanwhile 
slowly  followed  his  mother,  as  if  unwilling  to 
leave  Adeline,  even  though  she  gave  him  half- 
pence to  spend  in  cakes :  but  on  belVig  told 
that  she  would  let  him  come  again  the  next 
day,  he  tripped  gaily  down  after  Savanna. 

The  quiet  of  the  chamber  being  then  re- 
stored, Glenmurray  fell  into  a  calm  slumber; 
Adeline  took  up  her  work;  and  Berrendale, 
pretending  to  read,  continued  to  feed  his  pas- 
sion by  gazing  on  the  unconscious  Adeline. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Glenmur- 
ray, unobserved,  awoke;  and  he  soon  guessed 
how  Berrendale's  eyes  were  employed,  as  the 
book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  upside 
down;  and  through  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
which  he  held  before  his  face,  he  saw  his 
looks  fixed  on  Adeline. 

The  moment  was  a  favourable  one  for  Glen- 
murray^s  purpose :  and  just  as  he  raised  him- 
self from  his  pillow,  Adeline  had  discovered 
the  earnest  gaze  of  Berrendale;  and  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  that  instant  darting  across 
her  mind,  disconcerted  and  blushing,  she  had 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
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"  That  is  an  interesting  study  which  ^ou 
are  engaged  in,  Charles,*" cried  Glenmurray 
smiling. 

Berrendale  started;  and,  deeply  blushing, 
faltered  out,  "  Yes." 

Adeline  looked  at  Glenmurray,  and,  seeing 
a  very  arch  and  meaning  expression  on  his 
countenance,  suspected  that  he  had  made  the 
same  discovery  as  herself;  yet,  if  so,  she 
wondered  at  his  looking  so  pleasantly  on  Ber- 
rendale as  he  spoke. 

'*  It  is  a  book,  Charles,"  continued  Glen- 
murray, **  which  the  more  you  study  the  more 
you  will  admire ;  and  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
clue  to  understand  some  passages  in  it  better 
than  you  can  now  do." 

This  speech  deceived  Adeline,  and  made 
her  suppose  that  Glenmurray  really  alluded  to 
the  booK  which  lay  before  Berrendale ;  but  it 
convinced  him  that  Glenmurray  spoke  meta- 
phorically ;  and,  as  his  manner  was  kind,  it 
also  made  him  think  that  he  saw  and  did  not 
disapprove  his  attachment. 

For  a  few  minutes,  each  of  them  being  en- 
grossed in  diSerent  contemplations,  there  was 
a  complete  silence;  but  Glenmurray  inter- 
rupted it  by  sayinor,  <«  My  dear  Adeline,  it  is 
your  hour  for  walking;  but,  as  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  sleep  again,  will  yon  forgive  me  if  I 
keep  your  walking  companion  to  myself  to- 
day?— I  wish  to  converse  with  him  alone." 

*'  Oh !  most  cheerfully,"  she  replied  with 
quickness :  ^*  you  know  I  love  a  solitary  ram- 
ble of  all  things." 

**  Not  very  flattering  that  to  my  cousin," 
observed  Glenmurray. 

'*  I  did  not  wish  to  flatter  him,"  said  Ade- 
line, graveJy ;  and  Berrendale,  fluttered  at  the 
idea  of  the  Coming  conversation  with  Glen- 
murray, and  mortified  by  Adeline^s  words  and 
manner,  turned  to  the  window  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

Adeline,  then,  with  more  than  usual  tender- 
ness, conjured  Glenmurray  not  to  talk  too 
much,  nor  do  any  thing  to  destroy  the  hopes 
on  which  her  only  chance  of  happiness  de- 
pended, viz.  the  now  possible  chance  of  his 
^recovery,  and  then  set  out  for  her  walk; 
while,  with  a  restraint  and  coldness  which 
she  could  not  conquer,  she  bade  Berrendale 
farewell  for  the  present. 

The  walk  was  long,  and  her  thoughts  per- 
turbed; '*What  could  Glenmurray  want  to 
say  to  Mr.  Berrendale  ?  ^  Why  did  Mr.  Ber- 
rendale sit  with  his  eyes  so  intently  and  clan- 
destinely, as  it  were,  fixed  on  mel"  nvere 
thoughts  perpetually  recurring  to  her;  and, 
half  impatient,  and  half  reluctant,  she  at 
length  returned  to  her  lodgings. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  she  saw 
signs  of  great  emotion  in  the  countenance  of 
both  the  gentlemen ;  and  in  Berrendale's  eyes 
the  traces  of  recent  tears.  The  tone  of  Glen- 
murray's  voice,  too,  when  he  addressed  her, 
was  even  more  tender  than  usual,  and  Berren- 


dale's  attentions  more  marked,  yet  more  re- 
spectful ;  and  Adeline  observed  that  Glenmur- 
ray was  unusually  thoughtful  and  absent,  aiui 
that  the  cough  and  other  symptoms  of  his  com- 
plaint were  more  troublesome  than  ever. 

**  I  see  you  have  exerted  yourself  and  talked 
too  much  during  my  absence,"  cried  Adeline, 
**  and  I  will  never  leave  you  again  for  so  long 
a  time." 

*'  You  never  shall,"  said  Glenmurray.  **  I 
must  leave  you  for  so  long  a  time  at  last,  that 
I  will  be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  you  as  long 
as  I  can." 

Adeline,  whose  hopes  had  been  considerably 
revived  during  the  last  few  days,  looked 
mournfully  and  reproachfully  in  his  face  as 
he  uttered  these  words. 

'*  It  is  even  so,  my  dearest  girl,"  continued 
Glenmurray,  ''and  I  say  this  to  f^uard  you 
agrainst  a  melancholy  surprise :  I  wish  to  pre- 
pare you  for  an  event  which  to  me  seems  un- 
avoidable." •» 

''  Prepare  roe !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  wildly. 
''  Can  there  be  any  preparation  to  enable  one 
to  bear  such  a  calamity  1  Absurd  idea !  How- 
ever, I  shall  derive  consolation  <rom  the  se- 
verity of  the  stroke ;  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  survive  it."  So  saying,  her  bead  fell 
on  Glenmurray's  pillow ;  and  for  some  time, 
her  sorrow^  almost  suspended  the  con8ciou8>> 
ness  of  suflering. 

From  this  state  she  was  aroused  by  Glen- 
murray's being  attacked  with  a  violent  pa- 
roxysm of  his  complaint,  and  all  selfish  dis- 
tress was  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
^sufferings;  again  he  struggled  through,  and 
seemed  so  relieved  by  the  efibrt,  that  again 
Adelin^^s  hopes  revived ;  and  she  could  scarce- 
ly return,  with  temper,  Berrendale's  ''good 
night,"  when  Glenmurray  expressed  a  wiii»h 
to  rest,  because  his  spirits  had  not  risen  in 
any  proportion  to  hers. 

The  nurse  had  been  dismissed  that  after- 
noon; and  Adeline,  as  Savanna  was  not  to 
come  home  till  the  rooming,  was  to  sit  up  with 
Glenrourray  that  night;  and  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  he  did  not  insist  that  she  should 
have  a  companion. 

For  a  few  hours  his  exhausted  firame  was 
recruited  by  a  sleep  more  than  usually  quiet, 
and  but  for  a  few  hours  only.  He  then  became 
restless,  and  so  wakeful  and  disturbed,  that  he 
professed  to  Adeline  an  utter  inability  to  sleep, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  serious  conversation  with  her. 

Adeline,  alarmed  at  his  intention,  conjured 
him  not  to  irritate  his  complaint  by  so  danger- 
ous an  exertion. 

"  My  mind  will  irritate  it  more,"  replied  he, 
"if  I  refrain  from  it;  for  it  is  burthened,  my 
Adeline,  and  it  longs  to  throw  off  its  burthen. 
Now  then,  ere  my  senses  wsnder,  hear  what 
I  wish  to  communicate  to  you,  and  interrupt 
me  as  little  as  possible." 

Adeline,  oppressed  and  awed  beyond  mea- 
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aure  at  the  unusual  solemnity  of  his  manner, 
made  no  answer ;  hut,  leanin)^  her  cheek  on 
his  hand,  awaited  his  communication  in 
silence. 

5^:  "  t  think,"  said  Glenmurray,  •*  I  shall  be^n 
TWith  telling  you  Benrendale  s  history;   it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know  all  that  concerns 
him." 

Adeline,  raising  her  head,  replied  hastily — 
"  Not  to  satisfy  any  curiosity  of  mine ;  for  1 
feel  none,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well  then,"  returned  Glenmurray,  sigh- 
ing, '*  to  please  me,  be  it.  Berrendale  is  the 
son  of  my  mother^s  sister,  by  a  merchant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  'Change,  who  hurt 
the  family  pride  so  much  by  marrying  a 
tradesman,  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  clan 
who  has  noticed  her  since.  He  ran  away, 
about  four  years  ago,  with  the  only  child  of  a 
rich  West  Indian  from  a  boarding-school.,  The 
consequence  was,  that  her  father  renounced 
her ;  but  when,  three  years  ago,  she  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  the  unhappy  parent 
repented  of  his  displeasure,  and  offered  to 
allow  Berrendale,  who,  from  the  bankruptcy 
and  sudden  death  of  both  his  parents  had  been 
lefl  destitute,  an  annuity  of  300/.  for  life,  pro- 
vided he  would  send  the  child  over  to  Jamaica, 
and  allow  him  to  have  all  the  care  of  his 
education.    To  this  Berrendale  consented." 

•'  Reluctantly,  I  hope,"  said  Adeline,  •'  and 
merely  out  of  pity  for  the  feelings  of  the  child- 
less father." 

**I  hope  so  too,"  continued  Glenmurray; 
^  for  I  do  not  think  the  chance  of  inheriting  all 
his  grandfather's  property,  a  sufficient  reason 
to  lead  him  to  give  up  to  another,  and  in  a 
foreign  land  too,  the  society  and  education  of 
his  child ;  but,  whatever  were  his  reasons, 
Berrendale  acceded  to  the  request,  and  the 
infant  was  sent  to  Jamaica ;  and  ever  since, 
the  300/.  has  been  regularly  remitted  to  him  ; 
besides  that,  he  has  recovered  two  thousand 
and  odd  hundred  pounds  from  the  wreck  of 
his  father's  property ;  and  with  economy,  and 
had  he  a  good  wife  to  manage  his  affairs  for 
him,  Berrendale  might  live  very  comfortably." 

"  My  dear  Glenmurray,"  cried  Adeline  im- 
patieittly,  '*  what  is  this  to  me  ?  and  why  do 
you  weary  yourself  to  tell  me  particulars  so 
little  interesting  to  me  1" 

Glenmurray  bade  her  have  patience,  and 
continued  thus:  *^And  now,  Adeline,  (here 
his  voice  evidently  faltered,)  I  must  open  my 
whole  heart  to  you,  and  confess  that  the  idea 
of  leaving  you  friendless,  unprotected,  and 
poor,  your  reputation  injured,  and  your  peace 
of  mind  destroyed,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to 
bear,  and  will  give  me,  in  my  last  moments, 
the  torments  of  the  damned."  Here  a  violent 
burst  of  tears  internipted  him ;  and  Adeline, 
overcome  with  emotion  and  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  the  agitation  which  his  own  suffer- 
ings could  never  occasion  in  him,  hung  over 
him  in  speechless  woe. 


**  Besides,"  continued  Glenmurray,  recover- 
ing himself  a  little,  "I— Oh,  Adeline!"  seiz- 
ing her  cold  hand,  "  can  you  forgive  me  for 
having  been  the  means  of  blasting  all  your 
fair  fame  and  prospects  in  life  1" 

"  For  the  sake  of  justice,  if  not  of  mercy," 
exclaimed  Adeline,  "forbear  thus  cruelly  to 
accuse  yourself.  You  know  that  from  my 
own  firee,  unbiassed  choice,  I  gave  myself  to 
you,  and  in  compliance  with  my  own  prin- 
ciples." 

"  But  who  taught  you  those  principles! — 
who  led  you  to  a  train  of  reasoning,  so  allur- 
ing in  theory,  so  pernicious  in  practice  1  Had 
not  I,  with  the  heedless  vanity  of  youth,  given 
to  the  world  the  crude  conceptions  of  four-and- 
twenty,  you  might  at  this  moment  have  been 
the  idol  of  a  respectable  society ;  and  I,  equally 
respected,  have  been  the  husband  of  your 
heart;  while  happiness  would  perhaps  have 
kept  Uiat  fatal  disease  at  bay,  of  which  anxiety 
has  &cili^ted  the  approach." 

He  was  going  on;  but  Adeline,  who  had 
till  now  struggled  successfully  with  her  feel- 
ings, wound  up  almost  to  frenzy  at  the  possi- 
bility that  anxiety  had  shortened  Glenmur- 
ray's  life,  gave  way  to  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
sorrow,  which,  for  a  while,  deprived  her  of 
consciousness;  and  when  she  recovered,  she 
found  Berrendale  bending  over  her,  while  her 
head  lay  on  Glenmurray's  pillow. 

The  sight  of  Berrendale  in  a  moment  roused 
her  to  exertion ;  his  look  was  so  full  of  anx- 
ious tenderness,  and  she  was  at  that  moment 
so  ill  disposed  to  regard  it  with  complacency, 
that  she  eagerly  declared  she  was  quite  reco- 
vered, and  begged  Mr.  Berrendale  would  re- 
turn to  bed ;  and  Glenmurray  seconding  her 
request,  with  a  deep  sigh  he  departed. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Glenmurray,  *'  I  wish 
you  had  seen  his  anxiety  during  your  ill- 
ness 1" 

*^  I  am  glad  I  did  no^"  replied  Adeline ; 
'*  but,  how  can  you  persist  in  talking  to  me  of 
any  other  person's  anxiety,  when  I  am  tortured 
with  yours?  Your  conversation  of  to-night 
has  made  me  even  more  miserable  than  I  was 
before.  By  what  strange  fatality  do  you 
blame  yourself  for  conduct  worthy  of  admiito- 
tionl  for  giving  to  the  world,  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced, opinions  which  were  calculated  to  en- 
lighten it  1" 

"But,"  replied  Glenmurray,  «*a8  those 
opinions  militated  against  the  experience  and 
custom  of  ages,  ought  1  not  to  have  paused 
before  I  publisbed,  and  kept  them  back  till 
they  had  received  the  sanction  of  my  maturer 
judgment  V 

"  And  does  your  maturer  judgment  condemn 
themV 

"  Four  years  cannot  have  added  much  to  the 
maturity  of  my  iudgment,"  replied  Glenmur- 
ray ;  *'  but  I  will  own  that  some  of  my  opin- 
ions are  changed ;  and  that,  though  I  believe 
those  which  are  unchanged  are  right  in  theory. 
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I  think,  as  the  mass  of  society  could  never  at 
once  adopt  them,  they  had  better  remain  un- 
acted upon,  than  that  a  few  lonely  individuals 
shouM  expose  themselves  to  certain  distress, 
bv  making  them  the  rules  of  their  conduct. 
You,  for  instance,  you,  my  Adeline,  what 
misery — ''  Here  his  voice  again  faltered,  and 
emotion  impeded  his  utterance. 

"Liv©^-do  but  live,"  exclaimed  Adeline, 
passionately,  ^*  and  I  can  know  of  misery  but 
the  name." 

**  But  I  cannot  live,  I  cannot  live,"  replied 
Glenmurray,  **  and  the  sooner  I  die  the  better ; 
for  thus  to  waste  your  youth  and  health  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  of  a  sick-room  is  insupport- 
able to  me." 

"  O,  Glenmurray  !"  replied  Adeline,  fondly 
throwing  herself  on  his  neck,  "could  you  but 
live  free  from  any  violent  pain,  and  were  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  ever  to  leave  this  room  again, 
believe  me,  I  should  not  have  a  wish  beyond 
it.'  To  see  you,  to  hear  you,  to  prove  to  you 
how  much  I  love  you,  would,  indeed  it  would, 
be  happiness  sufficient  for  me !"  After  this 
biirst  of  true  and  heartfelt  tenderness,  there 
was  a  pause  of  some  moments ;  Glenmurray 
felt  too  much  to  speak,  and  Adeline  was  soIh 
bing  on  his  pillow.  At  length  she  patheti- 
cally again  exclaimed,  "  Live— «nly  live !  and 
I  am  blest!" 

"  But  I  cannot  live,  I  cannoi  live,"  again  re- 
plied Glenmurray ;  "  and  when  I  die  what  will 
become  of  you  1" 

"  I  care  not,"  cried  Adeline ;  "  if  I  lose  yon, 
may  the  same  grave  receive  us !" 

"  But  it  wiU  not,  my  dearest  girl ;  prief  does 
not  kill ;  and  entailed  as  my  estate  is,  1  have 
nothing  to  leave  you  ;  and  though  richly  qua- 
lified to  undertake  the  care  of  children,  in 
order  to  maintain  yourself,  your  unfortunate 
connexion,  and  singular  opinions,  will  be  an 
eternal  bar  to  your  being  so  employed*.  O, 
Adeline!  these  cutting  fears,  these  dreadful 
reflections,  are  indeed  the  bitterness  of  death ; 
but  there  is  one  way  of  alleviating  my  pan^." 

"Name  it,"  replied  Adeline,  with  quick- 
ness. 

"But  you  must  promise  then  to  hear  me 
wi&  patience.  Had  I  been  able  to  live 
througii  my  illness,  I  should  have  conjured 
you  to  let  me  endeavour  to  restore  you  to  your 
place  in  society,  and  consequently  to  your  use- 
fulness, by  making  you  my  wife ;  and  yonng, 
and  I  may  add,  innocent  and  virtuous  as  you 
are,  I  doubt  not  but  the  world  would  at  length 
have  received  you  into  its  favour  again." 

"  But  you  must,  you  will,  you  shall  live," 
interrupted  Adeline,  "and  I  shall  be  your 
happy  wife." 

"Not  mf'nf,"  replied  Glenmurray,  laying 
an  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

Adeline  started,  and  fixing  her  eyes  wildly 
on  his,  demanded  what  he  meant. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  to  prevail  on  you 
to  make  my  last  moments  happy,  by  promis- 


ing, some  time  hence,  to  give  yourself  a  ten- 
der, a  respectable,  and  a  legal  protector." 

"  O  Glenmurray !"  exclaimed  '  Adeline, 
"  and  can  you  insult  my  tenderness  for  you 
with  such  a  proposal  1  If  1  can  even  survive, 
you,  do  you  think  that  I  can  bear  to  give  you 
a  successor  in  my  affection  1  or,  how  can  you 
bear  to  imagine  that  I  shall  t" 

"  Because  my  love  to  you  is  without  self- 
ishness, and  I  wish  you  to  be  happy  even 
though  another  makes  you  so.  The  lover,  or 
the  husband,  who  wishes  the  woman  of  his 
affection  to  form  no  second  attachment,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  selfish,  contemptible  be- 
ing. Perhaps  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will 
ever  fed,  for  another  man,  an  attachment  like 
that  which  has  subsisted  between  us — the  first 
affection  of  young  and  impassioned  hearts; 
but  I  am  sure  that  you  may  again  feel  love 
enough  to  make  yourself  and  the  man  of  your 
choice  perfectly  happy ;  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  you  will  be  so." 

"And  forget  you,  I  suppose  1"  interrupted 
Adeline  reproachfully. 

"Not  so;  I  would  have  you  romember  me 
always,  but  with  a  chastised  and  even  pleas- 
ing sorrow ;  nay,  I  would  wish  you  to  ima- 
gine me  a  sort  of  guardian  spirit,  watching 
your  actions,  and  enjoying  your  happiness." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you,"  cried  Adeline  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  anguish,  "  and,  I  trust, 
with  tolerable  patience ;  there  is  one  thing  yet 
for  me  to  learn — ^the  name  of  the  object  whom 
you  wish  me  to  marry,  for  I  suppose  he  is 
found." 

"  He  is,"  returned  Glenmurray.  "  Berren- 
dale  loves  vou ;  and  he  it  is  whom  I  wish  you 
to  choose." 

"  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  rising 
and  traversing  the  roqm  hastily,  and  wringing 
her  ha>ids. 

"  But  wherefbre  does  his  name,"  said  Glen- 
murray, "  excite  such  angry  emotion  t  Per^ 
haps  self-love  makes  me  recommend  him," 
continued  he,  forcing  a  smile,  "  as  he  is  reck- 
oned like  me,  and  I  thought  that  likeness 
might  make  him  more  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Only  the  more  odious,"  impatientlj^  inter- 
rupted Adeline.  "  To  look  like  you,  and  not 
be  you.  Oh!  insupportable  idea!"  she  ex- 
claimed, throwing  nerself  on  Glenmurray *s 
pillow,  and  pressing  his  burning  temples  to 
her  <?old  cheek. 

"Adeline,"  said  Glenmurray  solemnly, 
"this  is,  perhaps,  the  last  moment  of  confi- 
dential and  uninterrupted  intercourse  that  we 
shall  ever  have  together ;"  Adeline  started  but 
spoke  not ;  "  allow  me,  therefore,  to  tell  vou 
it  is  my  dying  request^  that  you  would  endea- 
vour to  dispose  your  mind  in  fiivour  of  Berren- 
dale,  and  to  become  in  time  his  wife.  Cir^ 
cumstanced  as  you  are,  your  only  chance  for 
happiness  is  becoming  a  wife ;  but  it  is  too 
certain  that  few  men  worthy  of  yov,  in  the 
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most  essential  points,  will  be  likely  to  marry 
you  after  your  connexion  with  me." 

"Strange  prejudice!"  cried  Adeline,  "to 
consider  as  my  disgrace,  what  I  deem  my 
glory !" 

Glenmurray  continued  thus;  "Berrendale 
himself  has  a  CTeat  deal  of  the  old  school 
about  him,  but  f  have  convinced  him  that  you 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  frail  of  your  sex ; 
and  that  yon  are  one  of  the  purest  as  well  as 
loveliest  of  human  beings.*' 

"  And  did  he  want  to  be  convinced  of  this  1" 
cried  Adeline  indignantly ;  "  and  yet  you  ad- 
vise me  to  many  him  1" 

"My  dearest  love,"  replied  Glenmurray, 
"  in  all  cases  the  most  we  can  expect  is,  to 
choose  the  best  pomble  means  of  happiness. 
Berrendale  is  notiperfect ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  you  would  commit  a  fatal  error  in  not 
making  him  your  husband ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  it  IS  my  dying  reqtteai  that  you  should  do 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  retain  my  senses,"  ex- 
claimed Adeline,  "  repeat  that  dreadful  phrase 
no  more." 

"I  will  not  say  any  more  at  all  now," 
faintly  observed  Glenmnrray,  "  for  I  am  ex- 
hausted ;  still  as  morning  begins  to  dawn,  I 
should  like  to  sit  up  in  my  bed,  and  gaze  on 
it,  perhaps  for*—"  Here  Adeline  put  her  hand 
to  his  mouth;  Glenmurray  kissed  it,  sighed, 
and  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  She  then 
opened  the  shutters  to  let  in  the  rising  splen- 
dour of  day,  and,  turning  round  towards  Glen- 
murray, almost  shrieked  with  terror  at  seeing 
the  visible  alteration  a  night  had  made  in  his 
appearance ;  while  the  yellow  rays  of  the  dawn 
played  on  his  sallow  cheek,  and  his  dark  curls, 
once  crisped  and  glossy,  hung  faint  and  moist 
on  his  beating  temples. 

"  It  is  strange,  Adeline,"  said  Glenmurray, 
(but  with  great  effort,)  "  that,  even  in  my  sit- 
uation, the  sight  of  morning,  and  the  revival, 
as  it  were,  of  nature,  seems  to  invigorate  my 
whole  frame.  I  long  to  breathe  the  freshness 
of  its  breeze  also." 

Adeline,  conscious  for  the  first  time  that  all 
hope  was  over,  opened  the  window,  and  felt 
even  her  sick  soul  and  languid  frame  revived 
by  the  chill  but  refreshinji;  breeze.  To  Glen- 
murray it  imparted  a  feeling  of  physical  plea- 
sure, to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger ; 
"I  breathe  freely,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  feel 
alive  again !" — and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Adeline^s  hopes  began  to  revive  also.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  sleep  now,"  said  Glenmurray, 
"  the  feverish  restlessness  seems  abated ;  but, 
lest  my  dreams  be  disturbed,  promise  me,  ere 
I  lie  down  again,  that  you  will  behave  kindly 
to  Berrendale." 

"  Impossible !  The  only  tie  that  bound  me 
to  him  is  broken;  I  thought  he  sincerely  sym- 
pathized with  me  in  mv  wishes  for  your  reco- 
very ;  but  now  that,  as  he  loves  me,  his  wishes 
must  be  in  direct  opposition  to  mine*— I  can- 


not, indeed  I  cannot   endure  the  sight    of 
him." 

Glenmurray  could  not  reply  to  this  natural 
observation ;  he  knew  that,  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, his  feelings  would  have  been  like  Ado- 
linens;  and  pressing  her  hand  with  all  the 
little  strength  left  him,  he  said  "  Poor  Berren- 
dale !"  and  tried  to  compose  himself  to  sleep ; 
while  Adeline,  lost  in  sad  contemplation,  threw 
herself  in  a  chair  by  his  bed-side,  and  anx- 
iously awaited  the  event  of  his  re-awaking. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Adeline  herself, 
exhausted  both  in  h^y  and  mind,  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep ;  for  no  careless,  heavy  treading, 
and  hired  nurse  now  watched  the  slumbers  of 
the  unhappy  lovers ;  but  the  mulatto,  stepping 
light  as  air,  and  afraid  even  of  breathing,  lest 
she  should  disturb  their  repose,  had  assumed 
her  station  at  the  bed-side,  and  taken  every 
precaution  lest  any  noise  should  awake  them. 
Her's  was  the  service  of  the  heart ;  and  there 
is  none  like  it. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Adeline  awoke ;  and  her 
first  glance  met  the  dark  eyes  of  Savanna 
kindly  fixed  upon  her.  Adeline  started,  not 
immediately  recollecting  who  it  could  be;  but 
in  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  mulatto,  and  of 
the  service  which  she  had  rendered  her,  re- 
curred to  her  mind,  and  diffused  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  through  her  firame.  "  There  is  a  be- 
ing whom  I  have  served,"  said  Adeline  to 
herself,  and,  extending  her  hand  to  Savanna, 
she  started  from  her  seat,  invigorated  by  the 
thought ;  bu^  she  felt  depressea  again  by  the 
consciousness  that  she,  who  had  been  able  to 
impart  so  much  jc^  and  help  to  another,  was 
herself  a  wretch  for  ever ;  and  in  a  moment 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while  the  mulatto 
gazed  on  her  with  a  look  of  inquiring  solici- 
tude. 

"  Poor  Savanna !"  cried  Adeline  in  a  low 
and  plaintive  tone. 

There  are  moments  when  the  sound  of  one's 
own  voice  has  a  mournful  effect  on  one's  feel 
ings — this  was  one  of  those  moments  to  Ade- 
line; the  pathos  of  her  own  tone  overcame 
her,  and  she  burst  into  tears ;  hu(  Glenmurray 
slept  on ;  and  Adeline  hoped  nothing  would 
suddenly  disturb  bis  rest,  when  Berrendale 
opened  the  door  with  what  appeared  unneces- 
sary noise,  and  Glenmurray  hastily  awoke. 

Adeline  immediately  started  from  her  seat, 
and,  looking  at  him  with  great  indignation, 
demanded  why  he  came  in  such  a  manner, 
when  he  knew  Mr.  Glenmurray  was  asleep. 

Berrendale,  shocked  and  alarmed  at  Ade- 
line's words  and  expressions,  so  unlike  her 
usual  manner,  stammered  out  an  excuse. 
"  Another  time,  sir,"  replied  Adeline  coldly, 
"  I  hope  you  will  be  more  eareful.^* 

"What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Glenmurray, 
raising  himself  in  the  bed.  *•  Are  you  scold- 
ing, Adeline  I  If  so,  let  me  hear  yon;  I  like 
novelty." 

Here  Adeline  and  Berrendale  both  hastened 
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to  bim,  and  Adeline  almost  looked  with  com- 
placency on  Berrendale;  when  Glenmurray, 
declaring  himself  wonderfully  refreshed  by 
his  long  sleep,  expressed  a  great  desire  for  his 
breakfast,  and  said  he  had  a  most  yoracious 
appetite. 

But  to  all  Berrendale's  attentions  she  re- 
turned the  most  forbidding  reserve ;  nor  could 
she  for  a  moment  lose  tne  painful  idea,  that 
the  death  of  Glenmurray  would  be  to  him  a 
source  of  joy,  not  of  anguish.  Berrendale 
was  not  slow  to  observe  this  change  in  her 
conduct;  and  he  conceived,  that  as  he  knew 
Glenmurray  had  mentioned  his  pretensions  to 
her,  his  absence  would  be  of  more  service  to 
his  wishes  than  his  presence ;  and  he  resolved 
to  leave  Richmond  tnat  afternoon — especially 
as  he  had  a  dinner  engagement  at  a  tavern  in 
London,  which,  in  spite  of  love  and  friendship, 
he  was  desirous  of  keeping. 

He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  ideas;  the 
countenance  of  Adeline  assumed  less  severity 
when  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  going 
away,  nor  could  she  express  regret  at  his  re- 
solution, even  though  Glenmurray  with  anx- 
ious earnestness  requested  him  to  stay.  But 
Glenmurray  entreated  in  vain;  used  to  con- 
sider his  own  interest  and  pleasure  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  others,  Berrendale  resolved  to 
go ;  and  resisted  the  prayers  of  a  man  who 
bad  oflen  obliged  him  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  himself. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Glenmurray  mournfully, 
*'  if  you  must  go^  God  bless  you  f  I  wish  you, 
Charles,  all  possible  earthly  happiness ;  nay, 
I  have  done  all  1  can  to  insure  it  to  you ;  but 
you  have  disappointed  me.  I  hoped  to  have 
joined  your  hand,  in  my  last  moments,  to  that 
of  this  dear  girl,  and  to  have  bequeathed  her  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  your  care  and  ten- 
derness ;  but  no  matter,  farewell !  we  shall 
probably  meet  no  more.'* 

Here  Berrendale*s  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
almost  resolved  to  stay ;  but  a  look  of  angry 
repugnance  which  he  saw  on  Adeline's  coun- 
tenance, even  amidst  her  sorrow,  got  the  bet^ 
ter  of  his  kind  emotions,  by  wounaing  his  self- 
love  ;  and  grasping  Glenmurray 's  hand,  and 
saying,  **  I  shall  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"I  am  sorry  Mr,  Berrendale  is  forced  to 
go,'*  said  Adeline  involuntarily  when  the 
street  door  closed  afler  him. 

'*  Had  you  condescended  to  tell  him  so,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  stayed,"  replied  Glen- 
murray rather  peevishly.  Adeline  instantly 
felt  and  regretted  the  selfishness  of  her  con- 
duct. To  avoid  the  sight  of  a  disagreeable 
object,  she  had  given  pain  to  Glenmurray ;  or 
rather,  she  had  not  done  her  utmost  to  prevent 
his  being  exposed  to  it. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  said  Adeline,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  I  own  I  thought  only  of  myself,  when 
I  forbore  to  urge  his  stay.    Alas !  with  you. 


and  you  alone,  I  believe,  is  the  gratification  of 
self  always  a  secondary  consideration." 

**  You  forget  that  I  am  a  philanthropist," 
replied  Glenmurray,  **  and  cannot  bear  to  be 
praised,  even  by  you,  at  the  expense  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  But  come,  hasten  dinner, 
my  breakfast  agreed  with  me  so  well,  that  I 
am  impatient  for  another  meal." 

**  You  certainly  are  better  to-day,"  exclaim- 
ed Adeline  with  unwonted  cheerfulness. 

**  My  feelings  are  more  tolerable,  at  least," 
replied  Glenmurray;  and  Adeline  and  the 
mulatto  began  to  prepare  the  dinner  imme- 
diately, flow  oflen  during  her  attendance  on 
Glenmurray  had  she  recollected  the  words  of 
her  grandmother,  and  blessed  her  for  having 
tau^t  her  to  be  useful ! 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  i>yer,  Glenmurray 
complained  of  being  drowsy ;  still  he  declared 
he  would  not  go  to  bed  till  he  had  seen  the 
sun  set,  as  he  had  that  day,  for  the  second 
time  since  his  illness,  seen  it  rise ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  it  was  setting,  Adeline  and  Savan- 
na led  him  into  a  room  adjoining,  which  had 
a  western  aspect.  Glenmurray  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  crimson  horizon  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, and  bis  lips  seemed  to  murmur, 
*'  For  the  last  time !  Let  me  breathe  the  even- 
ing air,  too,  once  more,"  said  he. 

**  It  is  too  chill,  dear  Glenmurray." 

*'  It  will  not  hurt  me,"  replied  Glenmurray ; 
and  Adeline  complied  with  his  request. 

'*The  breeze  of  evening  is  not  refreshing 
like  that  of  morning,"  he  observed ;  ''but  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  is,  perhaps,  superior  to 
that  of  the  rising  sun ;  they  are  both  glorious 
sights,  and  I  have  enjoyed  them  both  to-day, 
nor  have  I  for  years  experienced  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  devotion."    . 

**  Thank  God !"  cried  Adeline.  "  0  Glen- 
murray !  there  has  been  one  thing  only  want^ 
ing  to  the  completion  of  our  union ;  and  that 
was,  that  we  should  worship  together." 

''  Perhaps,  had  I  remained  longer  here,"  re- 
plied Glenmurray,  *' we  might  have  done  so; 
for,  believe  me,  Adeline,  though  my  feelings 
have  continually  hurried  me  into  adoration  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  I  have  oflen  wished  my 
homage  to  be  as  regular  and  as  founded  on 
immutable  conviction  as  it  once  was;  but  it  is 
too  late  now  for  amendment,  though,  alas !  not 
for  regrdy  deep  regret;  yet  He  who  reads  the 
heart  knows  that  my  intentions  were  pure, 
and  that  I  was  not  fixed  in  the  stubbornness  of 
error." 

'*  Let  us  change  this  discourse,"  cried  Ade- 
line, seeing  on  Glenmurray's  countenance  an 
expression  of  uncommon  sadness,  which  he, 
from  a  regard  to  her  feelings,  struggled  to 
cover.  He  did  indeed  feel  sadness— a  sad- 
ness of  the  most  painful  nature ;  and  while 
Adeline  hung  over  him  with  all  the  anxious 
and  soothing  attention  of  unbounded  love,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  her  embrace  with  hor- 
ror, and,  turning  away  his  head,  feebly  mur- 
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mared,  *'0  Adeline!  this  faithfal  kindness 
wounds  me  to  the  yery  soal.  Alas!  alas! 
how  little  have  I  deserved  it !'' 

If  Glenroiirray,  who  had  been  the  means  of 
injarin^  the  woman  he  loved,  merely  by  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
love  of  what  he  imagined  to  be  truth,  without 
any  view  to  his  own  benefit  or  the  gratification 
of  his  personal  wishes,  felt  thus  acutely  the 
anffuish  of  self-upbraiding'— what  ought  to  be, 
and  what  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  agony 
and  remorse  of  that  man,  who,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  illicit  desires,  has  se- 
duced the  woman  whom  he  loved  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  ruined  for  ever  her  reputa- 
tion and  her  peace  of  mind ! 

'*  It  is  too  late  now  for  you  to  sit  at  an  open 
window,  indeed  it  is,'*  cried  Adeline,  after 
having  replied  to  Glenmurray's  self-reproaches 
by  the  touching  language  of  tears,  and  inco- 
herent expressions  ofcoiUlding  and  unchanged 
attachment ;  ''  and  as  you  are  evidently  better 
to-day,  do  not,  by  breathing  too  much  cold 
air,  run  the  risk  of  making  yourself  worse 
again." 

^'  Would  I  were  really  better !  would  I  could 
live!"  passionately  exclaimed  Glenmnrray; 
'*  but  indeed  I  do  feel  stronger  to-night  than  I 
have  felt  for  many  months."  In  a  moment 
the  fine  eyes  of  Adeline  were  raised  to  heaven 
with  an  expression  of  devout  thankfulness ; 
and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  a  change  so  fisi- 
vonrable,  she  hurHed  Glenmurray  back  to  his 
chamber,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  hope, 
sat  by  to  watch  his  slumbers.  She  had  not 
sat  long  before  the  door  opened,  and  the  little 
tawny  boy  entered.  He  had  watched  all  day 
to  see  the  good  lady,  as  he  called  Adeline ; 
but  as  she  had  not  lefi  Glenmurray's  chamber 
except  to  prepare  dinner,  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed; so  he  was  resolved  to  seek  her  in 
ner  own  apartment.  He  had  bought  some 
cakes  with  the  penny  which  Adeline  had  given 
him,  and  he  was  eager  to  give  her  a  piece  of 
them. 

'*  Hush !"  cried  Adeline,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him ;  and  he,  in  a  whisper,  cry- 
ing *'Bite,"  held  his  purchase  to  her  lips. 
Adeline  tasted  it,  said  it  was  very  good,  and 
giving  him  a  half-penny,  the  tawny  boy  dis- 
appeared again;  the  noise  he  made  as  he 
bounded  down  the  stairs  woke  Glenmurray. 
Adeline  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed ; 
and  as  he  turned  round  to  slepp  again,  he 
grasped  her  hand  in  his,  and  its  feverish  touch 
damped  her  hopes,  and  re-awakened  her  fears. 
For  a  short  time  she  mournfully  gazed  on  his 
flushed  cheek,  and  then,  gently  sliding  ofi"  the 
bed,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  she  addressed 
the  Deity  in  the  language  of  humble  suppli- 
cation. 

Insenidbly  she  ceased  to  pray  in  thought 
only,  and  the  lowly-murmureo  prayer  became 
audible.  Again  Glenmurray  awoke,  and  Ade- 
line reproached  herself  as  the  cause. 


*»  My  rest  was  uneasy,"  cried  he,  "  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  woke  me ;  besides,  I  like  to 
hear  you  —  go  on,  my  dearest  girl ;  there  is 
something  in  the  breathings  of  your  pious 
fondness  that  soothes  me,"  added  he,  pressing 
the  hand  he  held  to  his  parched  lips. 

Adeline  obeyed ;  and  as  she  continued,  she 
felt  ever  and  anon,  by  the  pressure  of  Glen- 
murray's  hand,  how  much  he  was  affected  by 
what  she  uttered. 

**  But  must  he  be  taken  from  mel"  she  ex- 
claimed in  one  part  of  her  prayer.  **  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  permit  this  cup  to  pass  by 
me  untasted."  Here  she  felt  the  hand  of  Glen- 
murray grasp  hers  most  vehemently ;  and,  de- 
lighted to  think  that  he  had  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing her,  she  went  on  to  breathe  forth  all  the 
wishes  of  a  trembling  yet  confiding  spirit,  till 
overcome  with  her  own  emotions  she  ceased 
and  arose,  and  leaning  over  Glenmurray's  pil- 
low was  going  to  take  his  hand;*— but  the 
hand  which  she  pressed  returned  not  her  pres- 
sure; the  eyes  were  fixed  whose  approving 
glance  she  sought;  and  the  horrid  truth  rush- 
ed at  once  on  her  mind,  that  the  last  convul- 
sive grasp  had  been  an  eternal  farewell,  and 
that  he  had  in  that  grasp  expired. 

Alas !  what  preparation,  however  long,  what 
anticipation,  however  sure,  can  enable  the 
mind  to  bear  a  shock  like  this !  It  came  on 
Adeline  like  a  thunder-stroke ;  she  screamed 
not;  she  moved  not;  but,  fixing  a  dim  and 
glassy  eye  on  the  pale  countenance  of  her 
lover,  she  seemed  as  insensible  as  poor  Glen- ' 
mnrray  himself;  and  hours  might  have  elapsed 
'—hours  immediately  fetal  both  to  her  senses 
and  existence — ere  any  one  had  entered  the 
room,  since  she  had  given  orders  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  no  one,  had  not  the  tawny  boy,  en- 
couraged by  his  past  success,  stolen  in  again, 
unperceived,  to  give  her  a  piece  of  the  apple 
whi^h  he  had  bought  with  her  last  bounty. 

The  delighted  boy  tripped  gaily  to  the  bed- 
side, holding  up  his  treasure ;  but  he  started 
back,  and  screamed  in  all  the  agony  of  terror, 
at  the  sight  which  he  beheld — the  face  of  Glen- 
murray, ghastly,  and  the  mouth  distorted  as  if 
in  the  last  agony,  and  Adeline  in  the  stupor  of 
despair. 

The  affectionate  boy's  repeated  screams  soon 
summoned  the  whole  family  into  the  room, 
while  he,  vainly  hanging  on  Adeline's  arm, 
begged  her  to  speak  to  him ;  but  nothing  could 
at  first  rouse  Adeline,  not  even  Savanna's  loud 
and  extravagant  grief.  When,  however,  they 
tried  to  force  her  from  the  body,  she  recovered 
her  recollection  and  her  strength  ;  and  it  was 
with  great  difiiculty  she  could  be  carried  out 
of  the  room,  and  kept  out  when  they  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose. 

But  Savanna  was  sure  that  looking  at  such 
a  sad  sight  would  kill  her  mistress ;  for  she 
should  die  herself  if  she  saw  William  dead, 
she  declared;  and  the  people  of  the  house 
agreed  with  her.    They  knew  not  that  grief 
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is  the  best  mediciDe  for  itself;  and  that  the  I 
OTerchaiged  heart  is  often  relieved  by  the  sight 
which  standers-by  conceive  likely  to  snap  the 
very  threads  of  existence. 

As  Adeline  and  Glenmnrray  had  both  of 
them  excited  some  interest  in  Richmond,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  latter  was  immedi- 
ately abroad ;  and  it  was  told  to  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton,  with  a  pathetic  account  of  Adeline's 
distress,  just  as  the  carriage  was  preparing  to 
convey  her  and  her  sick  fnend  on  their  way  to 
Lisbon.  It  was  a  relation  to  call  forth  all  the 
humanity  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's  nature.  She 
forgot  Adeline's  crime  in  her  distress;  and 
knowing  she  had  no  female  friend  with  her, 
she  hastened  on  the  errand  of  pity  to  the 
abode  of  vice.  Alas !  Mrs.  Pemberton  had 
learned  but  too  well  to  sympathize  in  grief 
like  that  of  Adeline.  She  had  seen  a  beloved 
husband  expire  in  her  arms,  and  had  afterwards 
followed  two  children  to  the  grave.  But  she 
had  taken  refuge  from  sorrow  in  the  active  du- 
ties of  her  religion,  and  in  becoming  a  teacher 
of  those  truths  to  others,  by  which  she  had  so 
much  benefited  herself. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  entered  the  room  just  as 
Adeline,  on  her  knees,  was  conjuring  the  per- 
sons with  her  to  allow  her  to  see  Glenmurray 
once  more. 

Aiieline  did  not  at  all  observe  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Pemberton,  who,  in  spite  of  the  self- 
command  which  her  principles  and  habits  gave 
her,  was  visibly  affected  when  she  beheld  the 
mourner's  tearless  affliction;  and  the  hands 
which,  on  her  entrance,  were  quietly  crossed 
on  each  other,  confining  the  modest  folds  of 
her  simple  cloak,  were  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily separated  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
pity;  while,  catching  hold  of  the  wall  for  sup- 
port, she  leaned  against  it,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  **  Let  me  see  him  !  only  let 
me  see  him  once  morel"  cried  Adeline,  gaz- 
ing on  Mrs.  Pemberton,  but  unconscious  who 
she  was. 

'*Thou  shah  see  hira«"  replied  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton, with  considerable  effort;  **give  me 
thy  hand,  and  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death."  Adeline  gave  a  scream  of 
mournful  joy  at  this  permission,  and  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  into  Glenmunay's  apart- 
ment. As  soon  as  she  entered  it  she  sprang 
to  the  bed,  and,  throwing  herself  beside  the 
corpse,  began  to  contemplate  it  with  an  earn- 
estness and  firmness  which  surprised  every 
one.  Mrs.  Pemberton  also  fixedly  gazed  on 
the  wan  iace  of  Glenmurray :  ^'  And  art  thou 
fiillen !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  thou,  wise  in  thine 
own  conceit,  who  presumedst,  perhaps,  some- 
times to  question  even  the  existence  of  the 
Most  High,  and  to  set  up  thy  vain  chimeras 
of  yesteraay  against  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  centuries  1  Child  of  the  dust !  child 
of  error !  what  art  thou  now,  and  whither  ia 
th^  guiltjr  spirit  fled  I  But  balmy  is  the  hand 
of  sSliction ;  and  she,  thy  mourning  victim. 


may  learn  to  bless  the  hand  that  chastises  her, 
nor  add  to  the  offences  which  will  weigh 
down  thy  soul,  a  dread  responsibility  Sir 
hers!" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
Adeline ;  who,  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone,  was 
addressing  the  unconscious  corpse.  **For 
God's  sake,  speak !  for  this  silence  is  dread- 
ful— it  looks  so  like  death." 

'*  Poor  thing !"  said  Mrs.  Pemberton,  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  ^'  and  is  it  even  thus  with  thee  t 
Would  thou  couldst  shed  tears,  afflicted  one !" 

**It  is  very  strange,"  continued  Adeline; 
'*he  loved  me  so  tenderiy,  and  he  used  to 
speak  and  look  so  tenderly,  and  now,  see  how 
he  neglects  me !  Glenmurray,  my  love !  for 
mercy's  sake,  speak  to  me !''  As  she  said 
this,  she  laid  her  lips  to  his ;  but,  feeling  on 
them  the  icy  coldness  of  death,  she  started 
back,  screaming  in  all  the  violence  of  frenzy ; 
and,  recovered  to  the  full  consciousness  of  her 
misfortune,  she  was  carried  back  to  her  room 
in  violent  convulsions. 

^  Would  I  could  stay  and  watch  over  thee !" 
said  Mrs.  Pemberton,  as  she  gazed  on  Ade- 
line's distorted  countenance ;  ^  for  thou,  young 
as  thou  art,  wert  well  known  in  the  chambers 
of  sorrow  and  of  sickness ;  and  I  should  re- 
joice to  pay  back  to  thee  part  of  the  debt  of 
those  whom  thy  presence  so  often  soothed ; 
but  I  must  leave  ttiee  to  the  care  of  others." 

'*  You  leave  her  to  my  care,"  cried  Savanna 
reproachfully— -who  felt  even  her  violent  sor^ 
row  suspended  while  Mrs.  Pemberton  spoke 
in  accents  at  once  sad  yet  soothing'— ** yon 
leave  her  to  my  care,  and  who  watch,  who 
love  her  more  than  me  t" 

**  Good  Savanna !"  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
pressing  the  mulatto's  hand  as  she  returned  to 
ner  station  beside  Adeline,  who  was  fallen 
into  a  calm  slumber,  *'  to  thy  care,  with  confi- 
dence, I  commit  her.  But  perhaps  there  may 
be  an  immediate  necessity  for  money,  and  I 
had  better  leave  this  with  thee,"  she  added, 
taking  out  her  purse;  but  Savanna  assured 
her  that  Mr.  Berrendale  was  sent  for,  and  to 
him  all  those  concerns  were  to  be  lef^  Mrs. 
Pemberton  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
at  Adeline .  in  silence,  then  slowly  left  the 
house. 

When  Adeline  awoke,  she  seemed  so  calm 
and  resigned,  that  her  earnest  request  of  being 
allowed  to  pass  the  night  alone  was  granted, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  desired  that 
her  wish  even  to  see  Glenmurray  again,  should 
be  complied  with ;  but  the  faithful  mulatto 
watchea  till  morning  at  the  door.  No  bed 
that  night  received  the  weary  limbs  of  Ade- 
line. She  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
in  alternate  prayer  and  frenzy  passed  the  first 
night  of  her  woe ;  towards  morning,  however, 
she  fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep.  But  when  the 
light  of  day  darting  into  the  room  awakened 
her  to  consciousness;  and  when  she  recollect- 
ed that  he  to  whom  it  usually  summoned  her 
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existed  no  longer ;  that  the  eyes  which  hut  the 
]>receding  morning  had  opened  with  enthusias- 
tic ardour  to  hail  its  beams,  were  now  for  ever 
closed ;  and  that  the  voice  which  used  to  wel- 
come her  so  tenderly,  she  should  never,  never 
hear  again^  the  forlornness  of  her  situation, 
the  hopelessness  of  her  sorrow  burst  upon  her 
with  a  violence  too  powerful  for  her  reason ; 
and  when  Berrendale  arrived,  he  found  Glen- 
murray  in  his  shroud,  and  Adeline  in  a  state 
of  insanity.  For  six  months  her  frenzy  re- 
sisted all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  and  the  uni- 
ted care  which  Berrendale's  love  and  Savan- 
nahs grateful  attachment  could  bestow ;  while 
with  Adeline's  want  of  their  caie  seemed  to 
increase  their  desire  of  bestowing  it,  and  their 
affection  gathered  new  strength  ^om  the  du- 
radon  of  her  helpless  malady.  So  true  it  is, 
that  we  become  attached  more  from  the  aid 
which  we  give  than  that  which  we  receive ; 
and  that  the  love  of  the  obliger  is  more  apt  to 
increase  than  that  of  the  obliged  by  the  obli- 
gation conferred.  At  length,  however,  Ade- 
line's reason  slowly  yet  surely  returned ;  and 
she,  by  degrees,  learnt  to  contemplate  with 
firmness,  and  even  calmness,  the  loss  which 
she  had  sustained.  She  even  looked  on  Ber- 
rendale and  his  attentions  not  with  anger,  but 
gratitude  and  complacency;  she  bad  even 
pleasure  in  observing  the  likeness  he  bore 
Glenmorray ;  she  felt  that  it  endeared  him  to 
her.  In  the  first  paroxysms  of  her  frenzy,  the 
sight  of  him  threw  her  into  fits  of  raving ;  but 
as  she  grew  better  she  had  pleasure  in  seeing 
him ;  vA  when,  on  her  recovery,  she  heard 
how  much  she  was  indebted  to  his  persevering 
tenderness,  she  felt  for  him  a  decided  regard, 
which  Berrendale  tried  to  flatter  himself  might 
be  ripened  into  love. 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  the  heart  of  Adeline 
was  formed  to  feel  violent  and  lasting  attach- 
ments only.  She  had  always  loved  her  mo- 
ther with  a  tenderness  of  a  most  uncommon 
nature ;  she  had  felt  for  Glenmurray  the  fond- 
est enthusiasm  of  passion ;  she  was  now  se- 
f»arated  from  them  both.  But  her  mother  still 
ived ;  and  though  almost  hopeless  of  ever  be- 
ing restored  to  her  society,  all  her  love  for  her 
returned;  and  she  pined  for  that  consoling 
fondness,  those  snothipg  attentions,  which,  in 
a  time  of  such  affliction,  a  mother  on  a  widow- 
ed daughter  can  alone  bestow. 

**  Yet,  surely,"  cried  she,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  room,  **  her  oath  cannot  now  forbid 
her  to  forgive  me ;  for  am  I  not  as  wretched 
IH  LOVE,  nay  more,  far  more  so,  than  bKc  has 
been!  Yes*— yes;  I  will  write  to  her;  be- 
sides, HE  wished  me  to  do  so,"  (meaning 
Glenmurray,  whom  she  never  named;)  and 
she  did  write  to  her,  according  to  the  address 
which  Dr.  Norberry  sent  soon  afWr  he  return- 
ed to  his  own  house.  Still,  week  afVer  week 
elapsed,  and  month  aiier  month,  but  no  answer 
came. 

Again  she  wrote,  and  again  she  was  disap- 


pointed ;  though  her  loss,  her  illness  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  her  pecuniary  distress,  and  the 
large  debt  which  she  had  incurred  to  Berren- 
dale, were  all  detailed  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  move  the  most  obdurate  heart.  What  then 
could  Adeline  suppose  I  Perhaps  her  mother 
was  ill ;  perhaps  she  was  dead ;  and  her  rea- 
son was  again  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  this 
horrible  supposition,  when  she  received  her 
two  letters  in  a  cover,  directed  in  her  mother's 
hand-writing. 

At  first  she  was  overwhelmed  by  this  dread- 
ful proof  of  the  continuance  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
deep  resentment ;  but,  ever  sanguine,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mrs.  Mowbray's  having  writ- 
ten the  address  herself  appeared  to  Adeline  a 
favourable  symptom ;  and  with  renewed  hope 
she  wrote  to  Dr.  Norberry  to  become  her  me- 
diator once  more ;  but  to  this  letter  no  answer 
was  returned ;  and  Adeline  concluded  her  only 
friend  had  dic^  of  the  fever  which  Mrs.  Nor- 
berry had  mentioned  in  her  letter. 

'*  Then  I  have  lost  my  onl^  friend !"  cried 
Adeline,  wringing  her  hands  m  agony,  as  this 
idea  recurred  to  her. 

"  Your  only  friend  1"  repeated  Berrendale, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  **  O,  Adeline !" 

Her  heart  smote  her  as  he  said  this.  **  My 
oldest  firiend  I  should  have  said,"  she  replied, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him ;  and  Berrendale 
thought  himself  supremely  happy. 
*  But  Adeline  was  far  from  meaning  to  give 
the  encouragement  which  this  action  seemed 
to  bestow ;  wholly  occupied  by  her  affliction, 
her  mind  had  lost  its  energy,  and  she  would 
not  have  made  an  effort  to  dissipate  her  grief 
by  employment  and  exertion,  haa  not  that  vir- 
tuous pride  and  delicacy,  which  in  happier 
hours  had  been  the  ornament  of  her  character, 
rebelled  against  the  consciousness  of  owing 
pecuniary  obligations  to  the  lover  whose  suit 
she  was  determined  to  reject,  and  urged  her 
to  make  some  vigorous  attempt  to  maintain 
herself. 

Many  were  the  schemes  which  occurred  to 
her;  but  none  seemed  so  practicable  as  that  of 
keeping  a  day-school  in  some  village  near  the 
metropolis.  True,  Glenmurray  had  said,  that 
her  having  been  his  mistress  would  prevent 
her  obtaining  scholars ;  but  his  fears,  perhaps, 
were  stronger  than  his  justice  in  this  case. 
These  fears,  however,  she  found  existed  in 
Berrendale's  mind  also,  though  he  ventured 
only  to  hint  them  with  great  caution. 

''You  think,  then,  no  prudent  parents,  if 
my  story  should  be  known  to  them,  would 
send  their  children  to  me  1"  said  Adeline  to 
Berrendale. 

''  I  fear — I — that  is  to  say,  I  am  sure  they 
would  not." 

**  Under  such  circumstances,"  said  Adeline, 
*<  you  yourself  would  not  send  a  child  to  my 
school  t" 

♦i  Why*— really — I — as  the  world  goes"— re- 
plied Berrendale. 
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•*  I  am  answered,"  said  Adeline  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  displeasure ;  and  retired  to  her 
chamher,  intending  not  to  return  till  Berren- 
dale  was  gone  to  his  own  lodging.  But  her 
heart  soon  reproached  her  with  unjust  resent- 
ment; and,  coming  back,  she  apologized  to 
Berrendale  for  being  angry  at  his  laudable  re- 
solution of  acting  according  to  those  princi- 
ples which  he  uought  most  virtuous,  espe- 
cially as  she  claimed  for  herself  a  similar  ri^t. 

Berrendale,  gratified  by  her  apology,  replied, 
'*  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  her  plan,  if  she 
chose  to  deny  him  the  happiness  of  sharing 
his  income  with  her,  provided  she  would  set- 
tle in  a  village  where  she  was  not  likely  to 
he  known,  and  change  her  name." 

"  Change  my  name !  Never.  Concealment 
of  any  kind  almost  always  implies  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  and  while  my  heart  does 
not  condemn  me,  my  conduct  shall  not  seem 
to  accuse  me.  I  will  go  to  whatever  place 
you  shall  recommend ;  but  I  beg  your  other 
reouest  may  be  mentioned  no  more." 

Berrendale,  glad  to  be  forgiven  on  any 
terms,  promised  to  comply  with  her  wishes ; 
and  he  having  recommended  to  her  to  settle  at 
a  village  some  few  miles  north  of  London, 
Adeline  hired  there  a  small  but  commodious 
lod^ng,  and  issued  immediately  cards  of  ad- 
vertisement, stating  what  she  meant  to  teach, 
and  on  what  terms;  while  Berrendale  took 
lodgings  within  a  mile  of  her,  and  the  faithful 
mulatto  attended  her  as  a  servant  of  all-work. 

Fortunately,  at  this  time,  a  lady  at  Rich- 
mond, who  bad  a  son  the  age  of  the  tawny 
boy,  became  so  attached  to  him,  that  she  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  up  to  be  the  play- 
fellow and  future  attendant  on  her  son ;  and 
the  mulatto,  pleased  to  have  him  so  well  dis- 
posed of,  resisted  the  poor  little  boy*s  tears  and 
reluctance  at  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
her  and  Adeline;  and  before  she  lef^  Rich- 
mond she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
comfortably  settled  in  the  house  of  his  pa- 
troness. 

Adeline  succeeded  in  her  undertaking  even 
beyond  her  utmost  wishes.  Though  unknown 
and  unrecommended,  there  was  in  her  coun- 
tenance and  manner  a  something  so  engaging, 
so  strongly  inviting  confidence,  and  so  de- 
cisively Bespeaking  the  gentlewoman,  that  she 
soon  excited  in  the  village  general  respect  and 
attention;  and  no  sooner  were  scholars  en- 
trusted to  her  care,  than  she  became  the  idol 
of  her  pupils;  and  their  improvement  was 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  love  which  they  bore 
her. 

This  fortunate  circumstance  proved  a  balm 
to  the  wounded  mind  of  Adeline.  She  felt 
that  she  had  recoveted  her  usefulness;  that 
desideratum  in  morals  and  life,  spite  of  her 
misfortunes,  acquired  a  charm  in  her  eyes. 
True  it  was,  that  she  was  restored  to  her  ca- 
pability of  being  useful,  by  being  where  she 
was  unknown ;  and  because  the  mulatto,  un- 


known to  her,  had  described  her  as  reduced  to 
earn  her  living,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married ; 
but  she  did  not  revert  to  the  reasons  of  her 
being  so  generally  esteemed ;  she  contented 
herself  with  the  consciousness  of  being  so; 
and  for  some  months  she  was  tranquil,  though 
not  hapny.  But  her  tranquillity  was  destined 
to  be  of^  short  duration. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  village  in  which  Adeline  resided  hap- 
pened to  be  Uie  native  place  of  Mary  Warner, 
the  servant  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
miss at  Richmond ;  and  who  having  gone 
from  Mrs.  Pemberton  to  another  situation, 
which  she  had  also  quitted,  came  to  visit  her 
friends. 

The  wish  of  saying  lessening  things  of 
those  of  whom  one  hears  extravagant  com- 
mendations, is,  I  fear,  common  to  almost  every 
one,  even  where  the  object  praised  comes 
in  no  competition  with  oneself;  and  when 
Mary  Warner  heard  from  every  auarter  of  the 
grace  and  elegance,  affability  ana  active  bene- 
volence of  the  new  comer,  it  was  no  doubt 
infinitely  gratifying  to  her  to  be  able  to  ex- 
claim— '*  Mowbray !  did  you  say  her  name 
is  ?  La !  I  dares  to  say  it  is  my  old  mistress, 
who  was  kept  by  one  Mr.  Glenmurray !"  But 
so  greatly  were  her  auditors  prepossessed  in 
&vour  of  Adeline,  that  very  few  of  them  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  Mary's  supposi- 
tion was  just ;  and  so  much  was  she  piqued 
at  the  disbelief  which  she  met  with,  that  she 
declared  she  would  go  to  church  the  next 
Sunday  to  shame  the  hussy,  and  go  up  and 
speak  to  her  in  the  church-yard  before  all  the 
people. 

"Ah!  do  so,  if  you  ever  saw  our  Miss 
Mowbray  before,"  was  the  answer ;  and  Mary 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  approaching 
Sunday.  Meanwhile,  as  we  are  all  of  us  but 
too  apt  to  repeat  stories  to  (he  prejudice  of 
others,  even  though  we  do  not  believe  them, 
this  strange  assertion  of  Mary  was  circulated 
through  the  village  even  by  Adeline's  ad- 
mirers; and  the  next  Sunday  was  expected  by 
the  unconscious  Adeline  alone  witn  no  un- 
usual eagerness. 

«  Sunday  came;  and  Adeline,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do,  attended  the  service;  but,  from 
the  situation  of  her  pew,  she  could  neither  see 
Mary  nor  be  seen  by  her  till  church  was  over. 

Adeline  then,  as  usual,  was  walking  down 
the  broad  walk  of  the  church-yard,  surrounded 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  who  came  to  her 
school,  and  receiving  from  them  the  custom- 
ary marks  of  respect,  when  Marjr,  bustling 
through  the  crowd,  accosted  her  with — *^  Sol 
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— yoar  Benrant,  Miss  Mowbray,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here  in  such  a  respectable  situation." 

Adeline,  though  in  the  gaily-dressed  lady 
who  accosted  her  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  her  quondam  servant,  recollected 
the  pert  shrill  voice  and  insolent  manner  of 
Mary  immediately ;  and  involuntarily  starting 
when  she  addressed  her,  from  painful  associa- 
tions and  fear  of  impending  evil,  she  replied, 
"  How  are  you,  Mary  V  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Then  it  4$  Mary*s  Miss  Mowbray,"  whis- 
pered Mary^s  auditors  of  the  day  before  to 
each  other ;  while  Mary,  proud  of  her  suc- 
cess, looked  triumphantly  at  them,  and  was 
resolved  to  pursue  the  advantage  which  she 
had  sained. 

**  So  you  have  lost  Mr.  Glenmurray,  I  find !" 
continued  Mary. 

Adeline  spoke  not,  but  walked  hastily  oo ; 
but  Mary  kept  pace  with  her,  speaking  as  loud 
as  she  could. 

*'  And  did  the  little  one  live,  pray  1" 

Still  Adeline  spoke  not. 

**  What  sort  of^  a  getiing-up  had  you,  Miss 
Mowbray  V 

At  this  mischievously-intended  question, 
Adeline's  other  sensations  were  lost  in  strong 
indignation ;  and  resuming  all  the  modest  but 
collected  dignity  of  her  manner,  she  turned 
round,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  steadily  on  the  in- 
sulting girl,  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Woman,  I 
never  injured  you  either  in  thought,  word  or 
deed ;  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  you  endea- 
vour to  make  the  finger  of  scorn  point  at  me, 
and  make  me  shrink  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion from  the  eye  of  observation  1" 

"  Woman  !  indeed !"  replied  Mary — ^but  she 
was  not  allowed  to  proceed ;  for  a  gentleman 
hastily  stepped  forward,  crying,  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  suffer  such  insults  to  be  ofiered 
to  Miss  Mowbray;  I  desire,  therefore,  that 
Tou  will  take  your  daughter  away,  (turning  to 
Mary's  father ; J  and,  if  possible,  teach  ner 
better  mannera."  Having  said  this,  he  over- 
took the  agitated  Adeline ;  and,  offering  her 
his  arm,  saw  her  home  to  her  lodgings;  while 
those  who  had  heard  with  surprise  and  sus- 
picion the  strange  and  impertinent  questions 
and  insolent  tone  of  Mary,  resumed  in  a  de- 
gree their  confidence  in  Adeline,  and  turned  a 
oisgusted  and  deaf  ear  to  the  hysterical  vehe- 
mence with  which  the  half-sobbing  Mary  de- 
fended herself,  and  vilified  Adeline,  as  her  fa- 
ther and  brother-in-law,  almost  by  force,  led 
her  out  of  the  church-yard. 

The  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  stepped 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  Adeline,  was  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities  and  liberal  principles; 
and  when  he  bade  Adeline  farewell,  he  said. 

My  wife  will  do  hereelf  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  you  this  evening ;"  then,  kindly  press- 
ing her  hand,  he  with  a  respectful  bow  took 
his  leave. 

Luckily  for  Adeline,  Berrendale  was  de- 


tained in  town  that  day ;  and  she  was  spared 
the  mortification  of  showing  heraelf  to  him, 
writhing  as  she  then  was  under  the  agonies  of 
public  shame,  for  such  it  seemed  to  her.  Con- 
vinced as  she  then  was  of  the  light  in  which 
she  must  have  appeared  to  the  peraons  around 
her  from  the  malicious  interrogatories  of  Mary ; 
convinced  too,  as  she  was  more  than  begin- 
ning to  be,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 
which  had  led  her  to  deserve,  and  even  to 
glory  in,  the  situation  which  she  now  blushed 
to  hear  disclosed  ;  and  conscious  as  she  was, 
that  to  remain  in  the  village,  and  expect  to  re- 
tain her  school,  was  now  impossible — she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  buret  of  sorrow  and  des- 
pondeuce ;  during  which  her  only  consolation 
was,  that  it  was  not  witnessed  by  Berrendale. 

It  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  the  in- 
genuous mind  of  Adeline,  that  her  declaration 
would  have  more  weight  than  that  of  Mary 
Warner;  and  that  she  might,  with  almost  a 
certainty  of  being  believed,  deny  her  charge, 
entirely ;  on  the  contrary,  she  bad  no  doubt 
but  that  Mre.  Beauclerc  was  coming  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  for  Mary's  gross  address; 
and  she  was  resolved  to  confess  to  her  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  story. 

After  church  in  the  afternoon  Mre.  Beau- 
clerc arrived,  and  Adeline  observed,  with  plea- 
sure, that  her  manner  was  even  kinder  than 
usual ;  it  was  such  as  to  assure  the  innocent 
of  the  most  strenuous  support,  and  to  invite 
the  guilty  to  confidence  and  penitence. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Miss  Mowbray,"  said 
Mre.  Beauclerc,  "did  I  call  upon  you  with 
more  readiness  than  now ;  as  1  come  assured 
that  you  will  give  me  not  only  the  most  am- 
ple authority  to  contradict,  but  the  fullest 
means  to  confute,  the  vile  calumnies  which 
that  malicious  girl,  Mary  Warner,  has,  ever 
since  she  entered  the  village,  been  propagate 
ing  against  you  ;  but,  indeed,  she  is  so  little 
respected  in  her  rank  of  life,  and  you  so  high- 
ly m  youre,  that  your  mere  denial  of  the  truth 
of  her  statement  will,  to  every  candid  mind, 
be  sufficient  to  clear  your  character." 

Adeline  never  before  was  so  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  violate  the  truth ;  and  there  was  a  firiend- 
ly  earnestness  in  Mre.  Beauclerc's  manner, 
which  proved  that  it  would  be  almost  cruel  to 
destroy  the  opinion  which  she  entertained  of 
her  virtue.  For  a  moment  Adeline  felt  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  temptation,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  —  and  in  a  hunied  and 
broken  voice  she  replied,  •'  Mary  Warner  has 
asserted  of  me  nothing  but—"  Here  her  voice 
faltered. 

"  Nothing  but  felsehoods,  no  doubt,"  inter- 
rupted Mre.  Beauclerc  triumphantly, —  ••  I 
thought  so.'* 

"  Nothing  but  the  truth  !"  resumed  Ade- 
line. 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Mre.  Beauclerc,  drop- 
ping the  cold  hand  which  she  held ;  and  Ade- 
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line,  coTeringr  her  face,  and  thvowingr  herself 
back  in  the  chair,  sobbed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Beauclerc  was  herself  for  some  time 
unable  to  speak;  but  at  lengrth  she  fisiintly 
said— ^*  So  sensible,  so  pious,  so  well-inform- 
ed, and  so  purenninded  as  you  seem!  —  to 
what  strange  arts,  what  wicked  seductions  did 
yon  fall  a  victim  t" 

*•  To  no  arts— to  no  seductions"-* replied 
Adeline,  recovering:  all  her  energy  at  this  insin- 
uation against  Glenmurray.  **  My  fall  from  vir- 
tue, as  you  would  call  it,  was,  I  may  say,  from 
love  of  what  1  thought  virtue ;  and  if  there  be 
any  blame,  it  attaches  merely  to  my  confidence 
in  my  lover's  wisdom,  and  my  own  too  obsti- 
nate self-conceit.  But  you,  dear  madam,  de- 
serve to  hear  my  whole  story ;  and,  if  you  can 
favour  me  with  an  bourns  attention,  I  hope,  at 
least,  to  convince  you  that  I  was  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  publicly  disgraced  by  a 
malicious  and  ignorant  ^irl." 

Mrs.  Beauclerc  promised  the  most  patient 
attention ;  and  Adeline  related  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  her  life,  slightly  dwelling  on  those 
parts  of  it  which  in  any  degree  reflected  on  her 
mother,  and  extolling  most  highly  her  sense, 
her  accomplishments,  and  her  maternal  tender- 
ness. Wnen  she  came  to  the  period  of  Glen- 
murray's  illness  and  death,  she  broke  abruptly 
off,  and  rushed  into  her  own  chamber ;  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  she  could  return  to 
Mrs.  Beauclerc,  or  before  her  visiter  could 
wish  her  to  return,  as  she  was  herself  agitated 
and  affected  by  the  relation  which  she  had 
heard  ;  and  when  Adeline  came  in,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  pressed  her  to 
her  heart  with  a  feeling  of  affection  that  spoke 
consolation  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  the 
mourner. 

She  then  resumed  her  narration ;  and  hav- 
ing concluded  it,  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  seizing  her 
hand,  exclaimed,  **  For  God^s  sake,  marry 
Mr.  Berrendale  immediately ;  and  abjure  for 
ever,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  those  errors  in 
opinion  to  which  all  your  misery  has  been 
owing !'' 

**  Would  I  could  atone  for  them  some  other 
way !"  she  replied. 

*'  Impossible !  and  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  you  will  become  the  wife  of  your  gen- 
erous lover ;  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  1 
venture  to  associate  with  you." 

^*  I  thought  so,"  cried  Adeline ;  *'  I  thought 
all  idea  of  remaining  here,  with  any  chance 
of  keeping  my  scholars,  was  now  imposai- 

'*  It  would  not  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Bean- 
clerc,  "  if  every  one  thought  like  me ;  I  should 
consider  your  example  as  a  warning  to  all 
young  people;  and  to  preserve  my  children 
from  evil  I  should  only  wish  them  to  hear 
your  story,  as  it  inculcates  most  powerfully 
how  vain  are  personal  graces,  talents,  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  even  active  benevolence, 


to  insure  respectability  and  confer  happiness, 
without  a  strict  regard  to  the  long  established 
rules  for  conduct,  and  a  continuance  in  those 
paths  of  virtne  and  decorum  which  the  wisdom 
of  ages  has  pointed  out  to  the  steps  of  every 
one.  But  others  will,  no  doubt,  consider,  that 
continuing  to  patronise  you,  would  be  patron- 
ising vice ;  and  my  rank  in  life  is  not  high 
enough  to  enable  me  to  countenance  you  with 
any  chance  of  leading  others  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample ;  while  I  should  not  be  able  to  serve 
you,  but  should  infallibly  lose  myself.  But 
some  time  hence,  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Berren- 
dale, I  might  receive  you  as  your  merits  de- 
serve ;  till  then — "  here  Mrs.  fieauclerc  paus- 
ed, and  she  hesitated  to  add,  *'  we  meet  no 
more." 

Indeed  it  was  long  before  the  parting  took 
place.  Mrs.  Beauclerc  had  justly  appreciated 
the  merits  of  Adeline,  and  thouprht  she  had 
found  in  her  a  friend  and  companion  for  years 
to  come;  besides,  her  children  were  most 
fondly  attached  to  her;  and  Mrs.  Beauclerc, 
while  she  contemplated  their  daily  improve- 
ment under  her  care,  felt  grateful  to  Aaeline, 
for  the  unfdding  excellencies  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Still,  to  part  with  her  was  unavoidable ; 
but  the  pang  of  separation  was  in  a  degree 
soothed  to  Adeline  by  the  certainty  which 
Mrs.  Beauclerc*s  sorrow  gave  her  that,  spite 
of  her  errors,  she  had  inspired  a  real  friendship 
in  the  bosom  of  a  truly  virtuous  and  respecta- 
ble woman ;  and  this  idea  gave  a  sensauon  of 
joy  to  her  heart  to  which  it  had  long  been  a 
singer. 

The  next  morning,  some  of  the  parents, 
whom  Mary's  tale  had  not  yet  reached,  sent 
their  children  as  usual.  But  Adeline  refused 
to  enter  upon  any  school  duties,  bidding  them 
affectionately  farewell,  and  telling  them  that 
she  was  going  to  write  to  their  parents,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  present  situation, 
and,  declining  keeping  school,  meant  to  reside 
she  believed  m  London. 

Tlie  children,  on  hearing  this,  looked  at 
each  other  with  almost  tearful  consternation ; 
and  Adeline  observed  with  pleasure,  the  inte- 
rest which  she  had  made  to  herself  in  their 
young  hearts.  Afler  they  were  prone,  she 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  her  friends  in  the  vil- 
lage, importing  that  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  her  present  residence ;  but  that, 
whatever  her  future  situation  might  be,  she 
should  always  remember  with  gratitude,  the 
favours  which  she  had  received  at  . 

The  necessity  that  drove  her  away  was  by 
this  time  very  well  understood  by  every  one ; 
but  Mrs.  Beauclerc  took  care  to  tell  those  who 
mentioned  the  subject  to  her,  the  heads  of 
Adeline's  story  ;  and  to  add,  always,  **  and  I 
have  reason  to  belie?e,  that  as  soon  as  she  is 
settled  in  town,  she  will  be  extremely  well 
married." 

To  Ihe  mwIatlKs  tlM  chaos*  ^^  AdsMne's 
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Elans  was  particularly  pleasing,  as  it  would 
ring  her  nearer  her  son,  and  nearer  William, 
from  whom  nothing  but  a  sense  of  grateful 
duty  to  Adeline  would  so  long  have  divided 
her.  But  Savanna  imagined  that  Adeline's 
removal  was  owing  to  her  havbg  at  last  de- 
termined to  marry  Mr.  Berrendale ;  an  event 
which  she,  for  Adeline's  sake,  earnestly  wished 
to  take  place,  though,  for  her  own,  she  was 
undecided  whether  to  desire  it  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Berrendale  might  not  perhaps  be  as  contented 
with  her  services  as  Adeline  was. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  Sa- 
vanna's mind,  and  her  warm  and  varying  feel- 
ings were  expressed  by  alternate  smiles  and 
tears,  Mr.  Berrendale  arrived  from  town;  and 
as  Savanna  opened  the  door  to  him,  she,  half 
whimpering,  half  smiling,  dropped  him  a 
very  respectful  curtsy,  and  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  full  of  unusual  significance. 

'*  Well,  Savanna,  what  has  happened  1  Any 
thing  new  or  extraordinary  since  my  absence  r' 
said  Berrendale. 

**  Me  tink  not  of  wat  have  appen,  but  wat 
will  appen,"  replied  Savanna. 

**  And  what  is  goins  to  happen  V  returned 
Berrendale,  seating  himself  in  the  parlour, 
**and  where  is  your  mistress  t" 

*^  She  dress  herself,  that  dear  missess,"  re- 
plied Savanna,  lingering  with  the  door  in  her 
band,  **  and  I— I  ope  to  ave  a  dear  massa  too." 

**  What !"  cried  Berrendale,  starting  wildly 
firom  his  seat,  **  what  did  you  say  1" 

'*  Why,  me  ope  my  missess  be  married  soon." 

*^  Married !  to  whom  1"  cried  Berrendale, 
seizing  her  hand,  and  almost  breathless  with 
alarm. 

'*  Why,  to  you,  sure,"  exclaimed  Savanna, 
**  and  den  me  hope  you  will  not  torn  away 
poor  Savanna !" 

**  What  reason  y6u  have,  my  dear  Savanna, 
for  talking  thus,  I  cannot  tell ;  nor  dare  I  give 
way  to  the  sweet  hopes  which  you  excite;  but 
if  it  be  true  that  I  may  hope,  depend  on  it  you 
shall  cook  my  wedding-dinner,  and  then  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  good  one." 

**Can  full  joy  eati"  asked  the  mulatto, 
thoughtfully. 

**  A  good  dinner  is  a  good  thing,  Savanna," 
replied  Berrendale,  *'and  ought  never  to  be 
sUghted." 

"  Me  good  dinner  day  I  marry,  but  I  not  eat 
it.  0  sir,  pity  people  look  best  in  dere  wed- 
ding-clothes, but  my  William  look  well  all 
day  and  every  day,  and  perhaps  you  will,  too, 
sir;  and  den  I  ope  to  cook  you  wedding-din- 
ner, next  day  dinner,  and  all  your  dinners." 

**And  so  you  shall.  Savanna,"  cried  Ber- 
rendale, grasping  her  hand,  '*  and  1 — "  here 
the  door  opened,  and  Adeline  appeared ;  who, 
surprised  at  Berrendale's  familiarity  with  her 
servant,  looked  gravely,  and  stopped  at  the 
door  with  a  look  of  cold  surprise.  Berren- 
dale, awed  into  immediate  respect  —  for  what 
is  so  timid  and  respectful  as  a  man  truly  in 
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love  1 — bowed  low,  and  lost  in  an  instant  all 
the  hopes  which  had  elevated  his  spirits  to 
such  an  unusual  degree. 

Adeline  with  an  air  of  pique  observed,  that 
she  feared  she  interrupted  them  unpleasantly, 
as  something  unusually  agreeable  and  enliven- 
ing seemed  to  occupy  them  as  she  came  in, 
over  which  her  entrance  seemed  to  have  cast 
a  cloud. 

The  mulatto  had  by  this  time  retreated  to 
the  door,  when  Berrendale  stammered  out,  as 
well  as  he  could,  **  Savanna  was,  indeed,  rais- 
ing my  hopes  to  such  an  unexpected  height, 
that  1  felt  almost  bewildered  with  joy ;  but 
the  coldness  of  your  manner,  Miss  Mowbxay, 
has  sobered  me  again." 

**  And  what  did  Savanna  say  to  you  t"  cried 
Adeline. 

**  I — I  say,"  cried  Savanna,  returning,  **  dat 
is,  he  say,  I  should  be  let  cook  de  wedding- 
dinner." 

Adeline,  turning  even  paler  than  she  was 
before,  desired  her  coldly  to  leave  the  room ; 
and,  seating  herself  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  Berrendale,  leaned  for  some 
time  in  silence  on  her  hand—he  not  daring  to 
interrupt  her  meditations.  But  at  last  she  said, 
**  What  could  give  rise  to  this  singular  conver- 
sation between  you  and  Savanna,  I  am  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  still  1 — ^I  must  own  that 
it  is  not  so  ill-timed  as  it  would  have  been 
some  weeks  aeo.  I  will  own,  that  since  yes- 
terday I  have  been  considering  your  generous 
proposals  with  the  serious  attention  which 
they  deserve." 

On  hearing  this,  which  Adeline  uttered 
with  considerable  effort,  Berrendale  in  a  mo- 
ment was  at  her  side,  and  almost  at  her  feet. 

"I  —  I  wish  you  to  return  to  your  seat," 
said  Adeline,  coldly ;  but  hope  had  embolden- 
ed him,  and  he  chose  to  stay  where  he  was. 

**  But  before  I  require  you  to  renew  your 
promises,  or  make  any  on  my  side,  it  is  pro- 
per that  1  should  tell  yoa  what  passed  yester- 
day; and  if  the  additional  load  of  obloquy 
which  I  have  acquired  does  not  frighten  you 
from  continuing  your  addresses — "  here  Ade- 
line paused ;  sthI  Berrendale,  rather  drawing 
back,  than  pushing  his  chair  nearer  her  as  he 
spoke,  gravely  answered,  that  his  affection 
was  proof  against  all  trials. 

Aaeline  then  briefly  related  the  scene  in  the 
church-yard,  and  her  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Beauclerc,  and  concluded  thus: — *'In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  of  the  recollection  of  his 
advice,  and  kia  decided  opinion,  that  by  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  respectable  man,  I  could 
alone  expect  to  recover  my  rank  in  society, 
and,  consequently,  my  usefulness,  I  offer  you 
my  hand ;  and  promise,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  become  yours  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man." 

**And  from  no  other  reason  t  from  no  pre- 
ference, no  regard  for  mel"  demanded  Ber* 
rendale,  reproachfully. 
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«*  Oh !  pardon  me ;  from  decided  preference, 
— -  there  is  not  another  being  in  the  creation 
whom  I  could  bear  to  call  husband." 

Berrendale,  gratified  and  surprised,  attempts 
ed  to  take  her  hand  ;  but,  withdrawing  it,  she 
continued  thus: — **  Still,  I  almost  scruple  to 
let  you,  unblasted  as  your  prospects  are,  take 
to  wife  a  beggar,  blasted  in  reputation,  broken 
in  spirits,  with  a  heart  whose  best  affections 
lie  buried  in  the  grave,  and  which  can  offer 
you  in  return  for  your  faithful  tenderness  no- 
thing but  cold  respect  and  esteem ;  one,  too, 
who  is  not  only  despicable  to  others,  but  also 
self-condemned ." 

While  Adeline  said  this,  Berrendale,  almost 
shuddering  at  the  picture  which  she  drew, 
paced  the  room  in  great  agitation ;  and  even 
the  gratification  of  his  passion,  used  as  he  was 
to  the  indulgence  -of  every  wish,  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  a  motive  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enable  him  to  unite  his  fate  to  that  of  a  wo- 
man so  degraded  as  Adeline  appeared  to  be ; 
and  he  would,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  hand  she  offered,  had  she  not  added 
as  a  contrast  to  the  picture  she  had  drawn-i- 
•«  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  unwelcome  con- 
siderations, you  persist  in  your  resolution  of 
making  me  yours,  and  I  have  resolution  enough 
to  conquer  the  repugnance  that  I  feel  to  make 
a  second  connexion,  you  may  depend  on  pos- 
sessing in  me  one  wlio  will  study  your  happi- 
ness and  wishes  in  the  minutest  particulars ; 
one  who  will  cherish  you  in  sickness  and  in 
sorrow ;  (here  a  twinge  of  the  gout  assisted 
Adeline^s  appeal  very  powerfully ;)  and  who, 
conscious  of  the  generosity  of  your  attach- 
ment, and  her  own  unworthiness,  will  strive 
by  every  possible  effort,  not  to  remain  your 
debtor  even  in  affection." 

Saying  this  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Berren- 
dale ;  and  that  hand,  and  the  arm  belonging 
to  it,  were  so  beautiful,  and  he  had  so  often 
envied  Glenmurray  while  he  saw  them  ten- 
derly supporting  his  head,  that  while  a  vision 
of  approaching  gout,  and  Adeline  bending 
over  his  restless  couch,  floated  before  him,  all 
his  prudent  considerations  vanished  ;  and,  ea- 
gerly pressing  the  proffered  hand  to  his  lips, 
he  thanked  her  most  ardently  for  her  kind  pro- 
mise ;  and,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
would  have  pressed  her  to  bis  bosom. 

But  the  familiarity  was  ill-timed ;  Adeline 
was  already  surprised,  and  even  shocked  at 
the  lengths  which  she  had  gone ;  and  starting 
almost  with  loathing  from  his  embrace,  she 
told  him  it  grew  late,  and  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go  to  his  lodgings.  She  then  retired  to  her 
own  room,  and  spent  half  the  night  at  least  in 
weepinjT  over  the  remembrance  of  Glenmur- 
ray,  and  in  loudly  apostrophising  his  depart- 
ed spirit. 

The  next  day  Adeline,  out  of  the  money 
which  she  had  earned,  discharged  her  lodg- 
ings ;  and  having  written  a  farewell  note  to 
Mrs.  Beauclerc,  begging  to  hear  of  her  now. 


and  then,  she  and  the  mulatto  proceeded  to 
town,  with  Berrendale,  in  search  of  apart- 
ments; and  having  procured  them,  Adeline 
began  to  consider  by  what  means,  till  she 
could  resolve  to  marry  Berrendale,  she  should 
help  to  maintain  herself,  and  also  contrive  to 
increase  their  income  if  she  became  his  wife. 

The  success  which  she  had  met  with  in  in- 
structing children,  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
might  succeed  in  writing  little  hymns  and 
tales  for  their  benefit;  a  method  of  getting 
money  which  she  looked  upon  to  be  more  ra- 
pid and  more  lucrative  than  working  plain  or 
fancy  works ;  and,  in  a  short  time  a  little  vo- 
lume was  ready  to  be  offered  to  a  bookseller; 
nor  was  it  offered  in  vain.  Glenmurray's  book- 
seller accepted  it ;  and  the  sum  which  he  gave, 
though  trifling,  imparted  a  balsam  to  the 
wounded  mind  of  Adeline ;  it  seemed  to  open 
to  her  the  path  of  independence ;  and  to  give 
her,  in  spite  of  her  past  errors,  the  means  of 
serving  her  fellow-creatures. 

But  month  afler  month  elapsed,  and  Glen- 
murray  had  been  dead  two  years,  yet  still  Ade- 
line could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  fix  a  time 
for  her  marriage. 

But  next  to  the  aversion  she  felt  to  marry- 
ing at  all,  was  that  she  experienced  at  the  idea 
of  having  no  fortune  to  bestow  on  the  disin- 
terested Berrendale ;  and  so  desirous  was  she 
of  his  acquiring  some  little  property  by  his 
union  with  her,  that  she  resolved  to  ask  coun- 
sel's opinion  on  the  possibiliu  of  her  claim- 
ing a  sum  of  money  which  Gllenmuirray  had 
benueathed  her,  but  without,  as  Berrendale 
had  #ssured  her,  the  customary  formalities. 

The  money  was  nearly  300/. ;  but  Berren- 
dale had  allowed  it  to  go  to  Glenmurray's 
legal  heir,  because  he  .was  sure  that  the  writ- 
ing that  bequeathed  it  would  not  hold  good  in 
law.  Still  Adeline  was  so  unwilling  to  be 
under  so  many  pecuniary  obligations  to  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  love,  that  she  resolved  to 
take  advice  on  the  subject,  much  against  the 
will  of  Berrendale,  who  thought  the  money 
might  as  well  be  saved ;  but  as  a  chance  for 
saving  the  fee  he  resolved  to  let  Adeline  go  to 
the  lawyer's  chambers  alone,  thinking  it  like- 
ly that  no  fee  would  be  accepted  from  so  fine 
a  woman.  Accordingly,  more  alive  to  econo- 
my than  to  delicacy  or  decorum,  Berrendale, 
when  Adeline,  desiring  a  coach  to  be  called, 
summoned  him  to  accompany  her  to  the  Tem- 
ple, pleaded  terror  of  an  impending  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  begged  her  to  excuse  his  attend- 
ance; and  Adeline,  unsuspicious  of  the  real 
cause  of  his  refusal,  kindly  expressing  her 
sorrow  for  the  one  he  feigned,  took  the  coun- 
sellor's address,  and  got  into  the  coach,  Ber^ 
rends le  taking  care  to  tell  her,  as  she  got  in, 
that  the  fare  was  but  a  shilling. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  Langley,  to  whom 
Adeline  was  goincr,  was  celebrated  for  his 
abilitips  as  a  chamber  counsellor,  and  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  gallantries ;  but  Berrendale 
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was  not  acquainted  with  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory ;  else  he  would  not,  even  to  save  a  law- 
yer's fee,  have  exposed  his  intended  wife  to  a 
situation  of  such  extreme  impropriety ;  and 
Adeline  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  rules 
of  general  society,  to  feel  any  great  repug- 
nance to  go  alone  on  an  errand  so  interesting 
to  her  feelings. 

The  coach  having  stopped  near  the  entrance 
of  the  court  to  which  she  was  directed,  Ade- 
line, resolving  to  walk  home,  discharged  the 
coach,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ley's  chambers.  A  very  smart  servant  out  of 
livery  answered  the  knock  ;•  and  Mr.  Langley 
being  at  home,  Adeline  was  introduced  into  his 
apartment. 

Mr.  Langley,  though  surprised  at  seeing  a 
lady  of  a  deportment  so  correct  and  of  so  dig- 
nified an  appearance  enter  his  room  unattend- 
ed, was  inspired  with  so  much  respect  at  sight 
of  Adeline,  whose  mourning  habit  added  to 
the  interest  which  her  countenance  never  fail- 
ed to  excite,  that  he  received  her  with  bows 
down  to  the  ground,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair, 
begged  she  would  do  him  the  honour  to  be 
seated,  and  impart  her  commands. 

Adeline  embarrassed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  at  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  arew  the 
paper  from  her  pocket,  and  presented  it  to 
him. 

'*  Mr.  Berrendale  recommended  me  to  you, 
sir,"  said  Adeline  faintly. 

"  Berrendale,  Berrendfale,  O,  ay — ^I  remem- 
ber—the cousin  of  Mr.  Glenmurray ;  you 
know  Mr.  Glenmurray  too,  ma'am,  1  presume ; 
pray  how  is  hel"  Adeline,  unprepared  for 
this  question,  could  not  speak ;  and  the  volu- 
ble counsellor  went  on  — •"  Oh !  I  ask  your 
pardon,  madam,  I  see ;  pray,  might  I  presume 
so  far,  how  long  has  that  extraordinarily  clever 
man  been  lost  to  the  world  1" 

*'  More  than  two  years,  sir,"  replied  Adeline 
faintly. 

'*  You  are— may  I  presume  so  far — you  are 
his  widow  t"  Adeline  bowed.  There  was  a 
something  in  Mr.  Langley 's  manner  and  look 
so  like  Sir  Patrick's,  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  let  him  know  she  was  only  Glenmurray's 
mistress. 

"  Gone  more  than  two  years,  and  you  still 
in  deep  mourning! — Amiable  susceptibility! 
— How  unlike  the  wives  of  the  present  day ! 
But  I  beg  pardon.  Now  to  business."  So 
saying  he  perused  the  paper  which  Adeline 
had  given  him,  in  which  Glenmurray  simply 
stated,  that  he  bequeathed  to  Adeline  Mow- 
bray the  sum  of  260/.  in  the  5  per  cents,  but 
it  was  signed  by  only  one  witness. 

**  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  madam  t" 
asked  the  counsellor. 

**  Whether  this  will  be  valid,  as  it  is  not 
signed  by  two  witnesses,  sir  V 

'*  Why  —  really  not,"  replied  Langley ; 
"though  the  heir  at  law,  if  he  have  either 
equity  or  gallantry,  could  certainly  not  refuse 


to  fulfil  what  evidently  was  the  intention  of 
the  testator ;  but  then,  it  is  very  surprising  ta- 
me that  Mr.  Glenmurray  should  have  wished 
to  leave  any  thing  from  the  lady  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  behold.  Pray,  madam  —  if  I 
may  presume  to  ask — ^who  is  Adeline  Mow- 
bray!" 

**  I — T  am  Adeline  Mowbray,"  replied  Ade- 
line in  great  confusion. 

♦»  You,  madam !  Bless  me,  I  presumed ;  and 
pray,  madam — if  I  may  make  so  bold — what 
was  your  relationship  to  that  wonderfully  cle- 
ver man  1 — his  niece — his  cousin — or — t" 

**  I  was  no  relation  of  his,"  said  Adeline, 
still  more  confused ;  and  this  confusion  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  which  Langley  enter- 
tained, and  also  brought  to  his  recollection 
something  which  he  had  heard  of  Glenmur- 
ray's having  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished 
mistress. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
ley, *'  I  perceive  now  my  mistake ;  and  T  now 
perceive  why  Mr.  Glenmurray  was  so  much 
the  envy  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of  visit- 
ing at  his  house.  'Pon  my  soul,"  taking  her 
hand,  which  Adeline  indignantly  withdrew, 
"  T  am  grieved  beyond  words  at  being  unable 
to  give  you  a  more  favourable  opinion." 

"But  you  said,  sir,"  said  Adeline,  "that 
the  heir-at-law,  if  he  had  any  equity,  would 
certainly  be  guided  by  the  evident  intention  of 
the  testator.'' 

"  I  did,  madam,"  replied  the  lawyer,  evi- 
dently piqued  by  the  proud  and  cold  air  which 
Adeline  assumed ;  "  but  then — excuse  me— the 
applicant  would  not  stand  much  chance  of  be- 
ing attended  to,  who  is  neither  the  widow  nor 
reJaiion  of  Mr.  Glenmurray." 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Adeline, 
"  and  need  trouble  you  no  longer." 

"Trouble!  my  sweet  girl!"  returned  Mr. 
Langley,  "  call  it  not  trouble ;  I — "  Here  his 
gallant  effusions  were  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  a  very  showy  woman,  highly 
rouged,  and  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the 
fashion ;  and  who  in  no  very  pleasant  tone  of 
yoice  exclaimed — "I  fear  I  interrupt  you.'* 

"  Oh  !  not  in  the  least,"  replied  Langley» 
blushing  even  more  than  Adeline,  "  my  fair 
client  was  just  going.  Allow  me,  madam,  to 
see  you  to  the  door,'  continued  he,  attempting 
to  take  Adeline's  hand,  and  accompanying  her 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Charming  fine  woman,  upon  my  soul !" 
cried  he,  speaking  through  his  shut  teeth,  and 
forcibly  squeezing  her  Ingers  as  he  spoke ; 
"  And  if  you  ever  want  advice  I  should  be 
proud  to  see  you  here ;  at  present  I  am  ))arti- 
cularly  engaged,  (with  a  significant  smile ;) 
but — "  Here  Adeline,  too  angr^  to  speak, 
pdt  the  fee  in  his  hand,  which  he  insisted  on 
returning,  and,  in  the  struggle,  he  forcibly 
kissed  the  ungloved  hand  which  was  held  out, 
praising  its  beauty  at  the  same  time,  and  en- 
deavouring to  close  her  fingers  on  the  money ; 
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but  Adeline  indignantly  threw  it  on  the  ^oand, 
and  rushed  down  the  remaining  stair-case; 
over-hearing  the  lady,  as  slie  did  so,  exclaim, 
**Langley!  is  not  that  black  mawkin  ^ne 
yetl  Come  up  this  moment,  you  devil  !*' 
while  Langley  obsequiously  replied,  '*  Com- 
ing this  moment,  my  angel !" 

Adeline  felt  so  disappointed,  so  ashamed, 
and  so  degraded,  that  she  walked  on  some 
way  without  knowing  whither  she  was  going; 
and  when  she  recollected  herself,  she  fond 
that  she  was  wandering  from  court  to  court, 
and  nnable  to  find  the  avenue  to  the  street 
down  which  the  coach  had  come ;  while  her 
very  tall  figure,  heightened  colour,  and  ^ce- 
fiil  carriage,  made  her  an  object  of  attention  to 
every  one  whom  she  met. 

At  last  she  saw  herself  followed  by  two 
young  men ;  and  as  she  walked  very  iast  to 
avoid  them,  she  by  accident  turned  into  the 
very  lane  which  she  had  been  seeking;  but 
her  pursuers  kept  pace  with  her ;  and  B\^e  over- 
heard one  of  them  say  to  the  other,  **  A  devil- 
ish fine  girl !  moves  well  too— I  cannot  help 
thinkinff  that  I  have  seen  her  before." 

•*  And  so  do  I.  0  zounds !  by  her  height, 
it  must  be  that  sweet  creature  who  lived  at 
Richmond  with  that  crazy  fellow,  Glenmur- 
lay." 

Here  Adeline  relaxed  in  her  pace ;  the  name 
of  Glenmurray — that  name  which  no  one  since 
his  death  liad  ventured  to  pronounce  in  her 
presence — had,  during  the  last  half-hour,  been 
pronounced  several  times ;  and,  unable  to  sup- 
port herself  from  a  variety  of  emotions,  she 
stopped,  and  leaned  for  support  against  the 

**  How  do  you  do,  my  fleet  and  sweet  girl  1" 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  patting  her  on  the 
back  as  he  spoke ;  and  Adeline,  roused  at  the 
insult,  lookea  at  him  proudly  and  angrily,  and 
walked  on.  "  What !  angry !  If  I  may  be 
80  bold  (with  a  sneering  smile),  fair  creature, 
may  I  ask  where  you  live  now  1" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Adeline;  "you  are 
wholly  unknown  to  me," 

**  But,  were  you  to  tell  me  where  you  live, 
we  might  cease  to  be  strangers ;  but  perhaps 
your  favours  are  all  bespoken.  Pray,  who  is 
your  friend  now  V* 

"  Oh !  I  have  but  few  friends,"  cried  Ade- 
line mournfully. 

"  Few !  the  devil !"  replied  the  young  tem- 
plar; "and  how  many  would  3rou  havel" 
Here  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  and  his 
companion  giving  way  to  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, Adeline  clearly  understood  what  he  meant 
by  the  term  "  friend  ;"  and  summoning  up  all 
her  spirit,  she  called  a  coach,  >K'hich  luckily 
was  passing,  and,  turning  round  to  her  tor- 
mentor with  great  dignity,  said  —  "Though 
the  situation,  sir,  in  which  I  once  was,  may, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  in  yours,  author- 
ize and  excuse  your  present  insulting  address, 
yet,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of 


marriage  with  a  most  respectable  man,  I  trust 
that  you  will  feel  the  impropriety  of  your  coup 
duct,  and  be  convinced  of  the  fruitlessness 
and  impertinence  of  the  questions  which  you 
have  put  to  me." 

"It  this  be  the  case,  madam,"  cried  the 
gentleman, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  shall  take 
my  leave,  wishing  you  all  possible  happiness, 
and  begging  you  to  attribute  my  impertinence 
wholly  to  my  ignorance."  So  saying,  he 
bowed  and  left  her,  and  Adeline  was  driven 
to  her  lodgings. 

"Now,"  said  Adeline,  "  the  die  is  cast;  I 
have  used  the  sacred  name  of  wife  to  shield 
me  from  insult;  and  I  am  therefore  pledged 
to  assume  it  directly.  Yes,  he  was  right — I 
find  I  must  have  a  legal  protector." 

She  found  Berrendale  rather  alarmed  at  her 
long  absence ;  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  she 
related  her  adventures  to  him;  but  when  she 
said  that  Langley  was  not  willing  to  take  the 
fee,  he  exclaimed,  "Very  genteel  in  him, 
indeed !  I  suppose  you  took  him  at  his  word  1" 

"  Good  Heavens !"  replied  Adeline,,  "  do 
you  think  I  would  deign  to  owe  such  a  man  a 
pecuniary  obligation  1  No,  indeed,  I  threw  it 
with  proud  indignation  on  the  floor." 

"What  madness!"  returned  Berrendale; 
"  you  had  much  better  have  put  it  in  your 
pocket." 

"  Mr,  Berrendale,"  cried  Adeline  gravely, 
and  with  a  look  bordering  on  contempt,  "  I 
trust  that  you  are  not  in  earnest;  for  it  Uiese 
are  your  sentiments — if  this  is  your  delicacy^ 
sir — " 

"  Say  no  more»  dearest  of  women."  replied 
Berrendale,  pretending  to  laugh,  alarmed  at 
the  seriousness  with  which  she  spoke ;  "  how 
could  you  for  ond  moment  suppose  me  in 
earnest  1  Insolent  coxcomb ! — I  wish  I  had 
been  there." 

"I  wish  you  had,"  said  Adeline,  "for  then 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  insult  roe ;"  and 
Berrendale,  delighted  at  this  observation,  list^ 
ened  to  the  rest  of  her  story  with  a  spirit  of 
indignant  knight-errantry  which  he  never  ex- 
perienced before ;  and  at  the  end  of  her  narra- 
tion he  felt  supremely  happy;  for  Adeline 
assured  him  that  the  next  week  she  would 
make  him  her  protector  for  life;  and  this 
assurance  openea  his  heart  so  much,  that  he 
vowed  he  would  not  condescend  to  claim  of 
the  heir  at  law,  the  pitiful  sum  wliich  he  might 
think  proper  to  withhold. 

To  be  brief — Adeline  kept  her  word  ;  and 
resolutely  struggling  with  her  feelings,  she 
became  the  next  week  the  wife  of  Berrendale. 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  union  promised 
well.  Adeline  was  so  assiduous  to  anticipate 
her  husband^s  wishes,  and  contrived  so  many 
dainties  for  his  table,  which  she  cooked  witn 
her  own  hands,  that  Berrendale,  declaring 
himself  completely  happy  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  had  not  a  thought  or  a  wish  beyond 
his  own  fire-side ;  while  Adeline,  happy,  be- 
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cause  she  conferred  happiness,  and  proud  of 
the  name  of  wife,  which  she  had  before  des- 
pised, began  to  hope  that  her  days  would  glide 
on  in  humble  tranquillity. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Adeline  should 
be  desirous  of  imparting  this  change  in  her 
situation  to  Mrs.  Pemberton,  whose  esteem 
she  was  eager  to  recover,  and  whose  kind  in- 
tentions towards  her,  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  incapable  of  appreciating  them,  Savanna 
had,  with  great  feeling,  expatiated  upon.  8he, 
therefore,  wrote  to  her  according  to  the  ad- 
dress which  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  left  for  her, 
and  received  a  most  friendly  letter  in  return. 
In  a  short  time  Adeline  had  affain  an  expecta- 
tion of  being  a  mother;  and  thouffb  she  could 
not  yet  entertain  for  her  husband  more  than 
cold  esteem,  she  felt  that  as  the  father  of  her 
child  he  would  insensibly  become  more  dear 
to  her. 

But  Berrendale  awoke  from  his  dream  of 
bliss,  on  finding  to  what  a  large  sum  the  bills 
for  the  half-year's  house-keeping  amounted. 
Nor  was  he  surprised  without  reason.  Ade- 
line, more  eager  to  gratify  Berrendale's  palate 
than  considerate  as  to  the  means,  had  forgot- 
ten that  she  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a 
liberal  establishment  like  her  mother^  and 
had  bought  for  the  supply  of  the  table  many 
expensive  articles. 

In  consequence  of  this  terrible  discovery, 
Berrendale  remonstrated  very  seriously  with 
Adeline ;  who  meekly  answered,  *'  My  dear 
friend,  good  dinners  cannot  be  had  without 
ffood  ingredients,  and  good  ingredients  cannot 
be  had  without  money.** 

'*  But,  madam,*'  cried  Berrendale,  knitting 
his  brows,  but  not  elevating  bis  voice,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  soft-speaking  beings,  who 
in  the  sweetest  tones  possible  can  say  the 
most  heart-wounding  things,  and  give  a  mor- 
tal stab  to  your  self-love  in  the  same  gentle 
manner  in  which  they  flatter  it : — **  there  must 
have  been  great  waste,  great  mismanagement 
here,  or  these  expenses  could  not  have  been 
incurred." 

**  There  may  have  been  both,"  returned  Ad- 
eline, '*  for  I  have  not  been  used  to  economize, 
but  I  will  try  to  learn ;  but,  I  doubt,  my  dear 
Berrendale,  you  must  endeavour  to  be  con- 
tented with  plainer  food ;  for  not  all  the  econ- 
omy in  the  world  can  make  rich  gravies  and 
high  sauces  cheap  things." 

^Oh!  care  and  skill  can  do  much,"  said 
Berrendale ; — ^*  and  I  find  a  certain  person  de- 
ceived me  very  much  when  he  said  you  were 
a  good  manager." 

«*  He  only  said,"  replied  Adeline  sighing 
deeply,  ^*that  I  was  a  good  cook,  and  you 
yourself  allow  that;  but  I  hope  in  time  to 
please  your  appetite  at  less  expense;  as  to 
myself,  a  little  suffices  me,  and  I  care  not  how 
plain  that  food  is." 

**  Still,  I  think  I  have  seen  you  eat  with  a 


most  excellent  appetite,"  said  Berrendale,  with 
a  very  significant  expression. 

Adeline,  shocked  at  the  manner  more  than 
at  the  words,  replied  in  a  faltering  voice,  **  As 
a  proof  of  my  being  in  health,  no  doubt  you 
rejoiced  in  the  ^ight" 

**  Certainly ;  but  less  robust  health  would 
suit  our  finances  better." 

Adeline  looked  up,  wishing,  though  not  ex- 

Cting,  to  see  by  his  face  that  he  was  iokin^; 
such  serious  displeasure  appeared  on  it, 
that  the  sordid  selfishness  of  his  character  was 
at  once  unveiled  to  her  view;  and  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony,  she  exclaimed,  **0h, 
Glenmurray !"  and  ran  into  her  own  room. 

It  was  the  firet  time  she  had  pronounced  his 
name  since  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  now  it 
was  wrung  from  her  by  a  sensation  of  acute 
an^ish;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  feelings 
which  followed  completely  overcame  her,  and 
that  Berrendale  had  undisputed  and  solitary 
possession  of  his  supper. 

But  he,  on  his  side,  was  deeply  irritated. 
The  "  Oh,  Glenmurray !"  was  capable  of  be- 
ing interpreted  two  ways;  either  it  showed 
how  much  she  regretted  Glenmurray,  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  his  successor,  in  spite  of  the  su< 
perior  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he  was 
very  vain;  or  it  reproached  Glenmurray  for 
having  recommended  her  to  marry  him.  In 
either  case  it  was  an  unpardonable  fault ;  and 
this  unhappy  conversation  laid  the  foundation 
of  future  discontent. 

Adeline  rose  the  next  day  dejected,  pensive, 
and  resolved  that  her  appetite  should  never 
again,  if  possible,  force  a  reproach  from  the 
lips  of  her  husband.  She,  therefore,  took 
care  that  whatever  she  provided  for  the  table, 
besides  the  simplest  fare,  should  be  for  Ber- 
rendale alone;  and  she  flattered  herself  that 
he  would  be  shamed  into  repentance  of  what 
he  had  observed,  by  seeing  her  scrupulous 
self-denial ;  she  even  resolved,  if  he  pressed 
her  to  partake  of  his  dainties,  that  she  would, 
to  show  that  she  forgave  him,  accept  what  he 
offered. 

But  Berrendale  gave  her  no  such  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  her  generosity ;  busy  in  the 
gratification  of  nis  own  appetite,  he  never  ob- 
served whether  any  other  person  ate  or  not, 
except  when  by  eating  they  curtailed  his  share 
of  good  thingi^ ; — besides,  to  have  an  exclusive 
dish  to  himself  was  to  him  his  ioui  nmple;  he 
had  been  a  pampered  child ;  and,  being  no  ad- 
vocate for  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  he  thought 
it  only  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  rare 
better  than  his  wife. 

Adeline,  though  more  surprised  and  more 
shocked  than  ever,  could  not  help  laughing 
internally  at  her  not  bein^  able  to  put  her  pro- 
jected generosity  in  practice ;  but  her  laugnter 
and  inaignation  soon  yielding  to  contempt, 
she  ate  her  simple  meal  in  silence;  and  while 
her  pampered  husband  sought  to  lose  the 
fumes  of  indigestion  in  sleep,  she  blessed 
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God  that  temperance,  industry,  and  health 
went  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  retiring  to  her  own 
room,  sat  down  to  write,  in  order  to  increase, 
if  possible,  her  means  of  living,  and,  con- 
sequently, her  power  of  being  generous  to 
others. 

.  But  though  Adeline  resolved  to  forget,  if 
possible,  the  petty  conduct  of  Berrendale — the 
mulatto,  who,  from  the  door  being  open,  had 
heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  had 
so  disturbed  Adeline,  neither  could  nor  would 
forget  it ;  and  though  she  did  not  vow  eternal 
hatred  to  her  master,  she  felt  herself  very  ca- 
pable of  indulging  it,  and  from  that  moment 
It  was  her  resdution  to  thwart  him. 

Whenever  he  was  present  she  was  always 
urging  Adeline  to  eat  some  refreshments  be- 
tween meals,  and  drink  wine  or  lemonade, 
and  tempting  her  weak  appetite  with  some 
pleasant  but  expensive  sweetmeats.  In  vain 
did  Adeline  retuse  them;  sometimes  they 
were  bought,  sometimes  only  threatened  to  be 
bought ;  and  once  when  Adeline  had  accepted 
some,  rather  than  mortify  Savanna  by  a  re- 
fusal, and  Berrendale,  by  his  accent  and  ex- 
pression, showed  how  much  he  grudged  the 
supposed  expense — the  mulatto,  snapping  her 
fingere  in  his  face,  and  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  indignant  contempt,  exclaim- 
ed, *M  buy  dem,  and  pay  for  dem  wid  mine 
nown  money ;  and  my  angel  lady  sail  no  be 
oblige  to  you !" 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ber 
rendale,  which  Adeline  heard  with  aneer  and 
sorrow,  and  her  husband  with  rage.  In  vain 
did  Adeline  promise  that  she  would  seriously 
reprove  Savanna  (who  had  disappeared,)  for 
her  impertinence ;  Berrendale  insisted  on  her 
being  discharged  immediately;  and  nothing 
but  Adeline's  assurances  that  she,  for  slender 
wages,  did  more  work  than  two  other  servants 
would  do  for  enormous  ones,  could  pacify  his 
displeasure ;  but  at  length  he  was  appeased. 
And  as  Berrendale,  from  a  principle  of  econ- 
omy, resumed  his  old  habit  of  dining  out 
amongst  his  friends,  getting  good  dinnere  by 
that  means  without  paying  for  them,  family 
expenses  ceased  to  aisturb  the  quiet  of  their 
marriage ;  and  afVer  she  had  been  ten  months 
a  wife,  Adeline  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

That  moment,  the  moment  when  she  heard 
her  infant's  firet  cry,  seemed  to  repay  her  for 
all  she  had  suffered ;  every  feeling  was  lost  in 
the  maternal  one ;  and  she  almost  fancied  that 
she  loved,  fondly  loved  the  father  of  her  child ; 
but  this  idea  vanished  when  she  saw  the  lan- 
guid pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  could  be  called, 
with  which  Berrendale  congratulated  her  on 
her  pain  and  danger  being  past,  and  received 
the  child  in  his  arms. 

The  mulatto  was  wild  with  joy;  she  al- 
most stifled  the  babe  with  her  kisses,  and 
talked  even  the  next  day  of  sending  for  the 
tawny  boy  to  come  and  see  his  new  mistress, 


and  vow  to  her  as  he  had  done  to  her  mother, 
eternal  fealty  and  allegiance. 

But  Adeline  saw  on  Berrendale's  counte- 
nance a  mixed  expression — and  he  had  mixed 
feelings.  True,  he  rejoiced  in  Adeline's  safe- 
ty ;  but  he  said  within  himself,  ^*  Children  are 
expensive  things,  and  we  may  have  a  large 
family  ;"  and  leaving  the  bed-side  as  soon  as 
he  could,  he  retired,  to  endeavour  to  lose  in  an 
aflemoon's  nap  his  unpleasant  reflections. 

**  How  different,"  thought  Adeline, "  would 
have  been  his  feelings  ami  his  expression  of 

them  at  such  a  time !   Oh  ! ^"  but  the  name 

of  Glenmurray  died  away  on  her  lips;  and 
hastily  turning  to  gaze  on  her  sleeping  babe, 
she  tried  to  forget  the  disappointed  emotions 
of  the  wife  in  the  gratified  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ther. 

Still  Adeline,  who  had  been  used  to  atten- 
tions, could  not  but  feel  the  neglect  of  Bei^ 
rendale.  Even  while  she  kept  her  room  he 
passed  only  a  few  houre  in  tier  society,  but 
dined  ont ;  and  when  she  was  well  enough  to 
have  accompanied  him  on  his  visits,  she  found 
that  he  never  even  wished  her  to  go  with  him, 
though  the  friends  whom  he  visited  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  he  met,  from  his  own  confession, 
other  ladies  at  their  tables.  She,  therefore, 
began  to  suspect  that  Berrendale  did  not  mean 
to  introduce  her  as  his  wife;  nay, she  doubted 
whether  he  avowed  her  to  be  such ;  and  at  last 
she  brought  him  to  own,  that  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing married  what  the  world  must  consider  as 
a  kept  mistress,  he  resolved  to  keep  her  still 
in  the  retirement  to  which  she  was  habituated. 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment,  indeed, 
to  Adeline :  she  longed  for  the  society  of  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  of  her  own  sex; 
and  hoped,  that  as  Mr.  Berrendale's  wife,  that 
intercourse  with  her  own  sex  might  be  re- 
stored to  her  which  she  had  forfeited  as  the 
mistress  of  Glenmurray.  Nor  could  she  help 
reproaching  Berrendale  for  the  selfish  ease 
and  indifference  with  which  he  saw  her  de- 
prived of  those  social  enjoyments  which  he 
daily  enjoyed  himself,  convinced  as  she  was 
that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  have  introduced 
her  at  least  to  his  intimate  friends. 

But  she  pleaded  and  reasoned  in  vain.  Con- 
tented with  the  access  which  he  had  to  the  ta- 
bles of  his  friends,  it  was  of  little  importance 
to  him  that  his  wife  ate  her  humble  meal 
alone.  His  habits  of  enjoyment  had  ever  been 
solitary ;  the  pampered  school-4>oy,  who  had 
at  school  eaten  his  tart  and  cake  by  stealth  in 
a  comer,  that  he  might  not  be  asked  to  share 
them  with  another,  had  grown  up  with  the 
same  dispositions  to  manhood ;  and  as  his  pa- 
rents, though  opulent,  were  vulgar  in  their 
raannera  and  low  in  their  origin,  he  had  never 
been  taught  those  graceful  self-denials  incul 
cated  into  the  children  of  polished  life,  which 
though  taught  from  fictitious  and  not  real  be- 
nevolence, have  certainly  a  tendency,  by  long 
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habit,  to  make  that  benevolence  real  which  at 
first  was  only  artificial. 

Adeline  had  both  sorts  of  kindness  and  af- 
fection, those  untaught  of  the  heart,  and  those 
of  education ;  she  was  polite  from  the  situa- 
tion into  which  the  accident  of  birth  had 
thrown  her,  and  also  from  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  her  nature.  To  her,  therefore,  the 
uncultivated  and  unblushing  personnaliie,  as 
the  French  call  it,  of  Berrendaie,  was  a  source 
of  constant  wonder  and  distress ;  and  often, 
very  often,  did  she  feel  the  utmost  surprise  at 
Berrendale*s  having  appeared  to  Glenmurray 
a  man  likely  to  make  her  happy.  OAen  did 
she  wonder  how  the  defects  of  Berrendale*s 
character  could  have  escaped  his  penetrating 
eyes. 

Adeline  forgot  that  the  faults  of  her  hus- 
band were  such  as  could  be  known  only  by  an 
intimate  connexion,  and  which  cohabitation 
could  alone  call  forth ;  faults  the  existence  of 
which  such  a  man  as  Glenmurray,  who  never 
considered  himself  in  any  transaction  what- 
ever, could  not  suppose  possible ;  and  which, 
though  they  inflicted  the  most  bitter  pangs  on 
Adeline,  and  gradually  untwisted  the  slender 
thread  which  had  begun  to  unite  her  heart 
with  Berrendale^s,  was  of  so  light  a  fabric  as 
almost  to  elude  the  touch,  and  of  a  nature  to 
appear  almost  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  narration  of  a  biographer. 

But  though  it  has  been  long  said  that  trifles 
make  the  sum  of  human  things,  inattention  to 
trifles  continues  to  be  the  vice  of  every  one ; 
and  many  a  conjugal  union  which  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  battery  of  crime,  has  fall- 
en a  victim  to  the  slowly  undermining  power 
of  petty  quarrels,  trivial  unkindnesses  and 
thoughtless  neglect; — ^like  the  gallant  officer, 
who,  afler  escaping  unhurt  all  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle by  land  and  water,  tempest  on  sea  and 
earthquake  on  shpre,  returns  perhaps  to  his 
native  country,  and  perishes  by  the  power  of  a 
slow  fever. 

But  Adeline,  who,  amidst  all  the  chimeras 
of  her  fancy  and  singularities  of  her  opinions, 
had  happily  held  fast  her  religion,  began  at 
this  moment  to  entertain  a  belief  that  soothed 
in  some  measure  the  sorrows  which  it  could 
not  cure.  She  fancied  that  all  the  sufferings 
she  underwent  were  trials  which  she  was 
doomed  to  undergo,  as  punishments  for  the 
crime  she  had  committed  in  leaving  her  mo- 
ther and  living  with  Glenmurray ;  and  as  ex- 
piations also.  She,  therefore,  welcomed  her 
afflictions,  and  lifted  up  her  meek  eyes  to  hea- 
ven in  every  hour  of  her  trials,  with  the  look 
of  tearful  but  grateful  resignation. 

Meanwhile  her  child,  whom,  after  her  mo- 
ther, she  called  Editha,  was  nursed  at  her  own 
bosom,  and  thrived  even  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions. Even  Berrendaie  beheld  its  growing 
beauty  with  delight,  and  the  mulatto  was  i^ild 
in  praise  of  it ;  while  Adeline,  wholly  taken 
up  all  day  in  nursing  and  in  working  for  it. 


and  every  evening  in  writing  stories  and 
hymns  to  publish,  which  would,  she  hoped, 
one  day,  be  useful  to  her  own  child  as  well  as 
to  the  children  of  others,  soon  ceased  to  re^et 
her  seclusion  from  society ;  and  by  the  time 
Editha  was  a  year  old  she  had  learned  to  bear 
with  patience  the  disappointment  she  had  ex- 
perienced in  Berrendaie.  Soon  after  she  be- 
came a  mother  she  again  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton,  as  she  longed  to  impart  to  her  sympa- 
thizing bosom  those  feelings  of  parental  de- 
light which  Berrendaie  could  not  understand, 
and  the  expression  of  which  he  witnessed  with 
contemptuous  and  chilling  gravity.  To  this 
letter  she  anticipated  a  most  gratifying  return ; 
but  month  aAer  month  passed  away,  and  no 
letter  from  Lisbon  arrived.  "  No  doubt  my 
letter  miscarried,*'  said  Adeline  to  Savanna, 
*^  and  I  will  write  again ;''  but  she  never  had 
resolution  to  do  so ;  for  she  felt  that  her  pros- 
pects of  conjugal  happiness  were  obscured, 
and  she  shrunk  equally  from  the  task  of  ex- 
pressing the  comfort  w^bich  she  did  not  feel, 
or  unveiling  to  another  the  errors  of  her  hus- 
band. The  little  regard,  meanwhile,  which 
she  had  endeavoured  to  retain  for  Berrendaie 
soon  vanished,  being  unable  to  withstand  a 
new  violence  offered  to  it. 

Editha  was  seized  with  the  hooping  cough; 
and  as  Adeline  had  sold  her  last  little  volume 
to  advantage,  Berrendaie  allowed  her  to  take 
a  lodging  at  a  short  distance  from  town,  as 
change  of  air  was  ^ood  for  the  complaint. 
She  aid  so,  and  remained  there  two  months. 
At  her  return  she  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  her  husband,  during  her  absence,  had 
intrigued  with  the  servant  of  the  house;  a 
circumstance  of  which  she  would  probably 
have  remained  ignorant,  but  for  the  indiscreet 
afiection  of  Savanna,  who,  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  her  indignation  on  discovering  the 
connexion,  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from 
her  mistress  what  drove  her  almost  frantic 
with  indignation. 

But  Adeline,  though  she  felt  disgust  and 
aversion  swallowing  up  the  few  remaining 
sparks  of  regard  for  Berrendaie  which  she  felt, 
had  one  great  consolation  under  this  new  ca- 
lamity. Benendale  had  not  been  the  choice 
of  her  heart.  **  But,  thank  God !  I  never 
loved  this  man,''  escaped  her  lips  as  she  ran 
into  her  own  room ;  and  pressing  her  child  to 
her  bosom,  fihe  shed  on  its  unconscious  cheeks 
the  tears  which  resentment  and  a  deep  sense 
of  injury  wrung  from  her.  **  Oh !  had  1  loved 
him,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  this  blow  would  have 
been  mortal !" 

She,  however,  found  herself  the  better  for 
Berrendale's  guilt.  Conscious  that  the  mu- 
latto was  aware  of  what  had  passed,  and 
afraid  lest  she  should  have  mentioned  her  dis- 
covery to  Adeline,  Berrendaie  endeavoured  to 
make  amends  for  his  infidelity  by  attention 
such  as  he  had  never  shown  her  since  the  first 
I  weeks  of  his  maniage ;  and  had  she  not  been 
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aware  of  the  motive,  the  chance  in  his  be- 
haviour would  have  re-awakened  her  tender- 
ness. However,  it  claimed  at  least  complai- 
sance and  gentleness  from  her  while  it  lasted ; 
which  was  not  long;  for  Berrendale,  fancying 
from  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  Adeline,  (the 
result  of  indifference,  not  ignorance,)  that  she 
was  not  informed  of  his*  fault,  and  that  the 
mulatto  was  too  prudent  to  hetray  him,  began 
to  relapse  into  his  old  habits ;  and  one  day, 
forgetung  his  assumed  liberality,  he  ventured, 
when  alone  with  Savanna,  who  was  airing 
one  of  Editha^s  caps,  to  expatiate  on  the 
needless  extravag[ance  of  his  wife  in  trimming 
her  child^s  cap  with  lace. 

This  was  enough  to  rouse  the  auick  feel- 
ings of  the  mulatto,  and  she  poured  forth  all 
her  long  concealed  wrath  in  a  torrent  of  broken 
English,  but  plain  enough  to  be  well  under- 
stood. **  You  man !"  she  cried  at  last,  '*  you 
will  kill  her;  she  pine  at  your  no  kindness  ; 
and  if  she  die,  mind  me,  man!  never  you 
marry  aden.  You  marrj,  forsoot !  you  marry 
a  lady !  true  bred  lady  like  mine !  No,  man ! 
You  best  get  a  cheap  miss  from  de  street  and 
be  content " 

As  she  said  this,  and  in  accent  so  provok- 
inpr  that  Berrendale  was  pale  and  speiechless 
with  rage,  Adeline  entered  the  room ;  and  Sa- 
vanna, self-condemned  already  for  what  she 
had  uttered,  was  terrified  when  Adeline,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  unusually  severe,  said,  *'  Leave 
the  room ;  you  have  offended  me  past  forgive- 
ness." 

These  words,  in  a  creat  measure,  softened 
the  angry  feelings  tn  Berrendale,  as  they 
proved  that  Adeline  resented  the  insult  offered 
to  him  as  deeply  as  he  could  wish ;  and  with 
some  calmness  he  exclaimed,  **Then  I  con- 
clude, Mrs.  Berrendale,  that  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  discharge  your  mulatto  directly.'* 

This  conclusion,  though  a  very  natural  one, 
was  both  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  Adeline ; 
nor  could  she  at  first  reply. 

*^  You  are  sileni,  madam,"  said  Berrendale; 
what  is  your  answer  1    Yes,  or  Nol" 

"Yes — yes— certainly,"  faltered  out  Ade- 
line ;  '*  she— she  ought  to  go— I  mean  that  she 
has  used  very  improper  language  to  you." 

**  And,  therefore,  a  wife  who  resents  as  she 
ought  to  do,  injuries  offered  to  her  husband, 
cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  discharge  her."' 

*•  Tme,  very  true  in  some  measure,"  replied 
Adeline;  "but ^" 

*•  But  what  1"  demanded  Berrendale. 

"  0,  Berrendale !"  cried  Adeline,  bursting 
into  an  agony  of  frantic  sorrow, "  if  she  leaves 
me,  what  will  become  of  me !  I  shall  lose  the 
only  person  now  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who 
loves  roe  with  sincere  and  faithful  affection !" 

Berrendale  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an 
appeal  like  this ;  and,  speechless  troro  surprise 
not  unmixed  with  confusion,  staggered  into 
the  next  chair.  He  was  conscious,  indeed, 
that  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  had  not  been  proof 


against  a  few  weeks'  absence,  but  then,  being, 
like  most  men,  not  over-delicate  in  his  ideas 
on  such  subjects,  as  soon  as  Adeline  returned 
he  had  given  up  the  connexion  which  he  had 
formed,  and  therefore  he  thought  she  had  not 
much  reason  to  complain.  In  all  other  re- 
spects he  was  sure  that  he  was  an  exemplary 
husband,  and  she  had  no  just  grounds  for 
doubting  his  affection.  He  was  sure  that  she 
had  no  reason  to  accuse  him  of  unkindness ; 
and,  unless  she  wished  him  to  be  always  tied 
to  her  apron-string,  he  was  certain  he  had 
never  omitted  to  pay  her  all  proper  attention. 

Alas !  he  felt  not  the  many  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  by 

"  The  word  whose  meaning  kills ;  yet,  told. 
The  speaker  wonders  that  you  thought  it  cold :" 

and  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  in  order  to  excite 
or  testify  affection,  it  is  necessary  to  seem  to 
derive  exclusive  enjoyment  from  the  society 
of  the  object  avowed  to  be  beloved,  and  to 
seek  its  gratification  in  preference  to  one's 
own,  even  in  the  most  trivial  thin^.  He 
knew  not  that  opportunities  of  conferring  large 
benefits,  like  bank-bills  for  1000/.  rarely  come 
into  use ;  but  little  attentions,  friendly  partici- 
pations and  kindnesses,  are  wanted  daily, 
and,  like  small  change,  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  life  and  happiness. 

A  minute,  and  more  perhaps,  elapsed,  be- 
fore Berrendale  recovered  himself  suflliciently 
to  speak ;  and  the  silence  was  made  still  more 
awful  to  Adeline,  by  her  hearing  from  the  ad- 
jbining  room  the  sobs  of  the  mulatto.  At 
length,  "  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my 
surprise  at  what  you  have  just  uttered,"  ex- 
claimed Berrendale.  "  My  conscience  does 
not  reproach  me  with  deserving  the  reproof  it 
contained." 

**  Indeed !"  replied  Adeline,  fixing  her  pen- 
etrating eyes  on  his,  which  shrunk  downcast 
and  abashed  from  her  gaze.  Adeline  saw  her 
advantage,  and  pursued  it.  "  Mr.  Berren- 
dale," continued  she,  "  it  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  mulatto  has  offended  both  of  us ;  for  in  of- 
fending you  she  has  offended  me ;  but,  have 
you  committed  no  fault,  nothing  for  me  to  for- 
give! I  know  that  you  are  too  great  a  lover 
of  truth,  too  honourable  a  man,  to  declare  that 
you  have  not  deserved  the  just  anger  of  your 
wife;  but  you  know  that  I  have  never  re- 
proached yon,  nor  should  you  ever  have  been 
aware  that  I  was  privy  to  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  allude,  but  for  what  has 
just  passed  ;  and,  now,  do  but  forgive  the  poor 
mulatto,  who  sinned  only  from  regard  for  me, 
and  from  supposed  slight  offered  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  I  will  not  only  assure  you  of  my 
forgiveness,  but,  from  this  moment,  will  stren- 
uously endeavour  to  blot  from  my  remem- 
brance, every  trace  of  what  has  passed." 

Berrendale,  conscious  and  self-condemned, 
scarcely  knew  what  to  answer ;  but,  thinking 
that  it  was  better  to  accept  Adeline's  offer, 
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even  on  her  own  conditions,  he  said,  that  if 
Saranna  would  o^ake  a  proper  apology,  and 
Adeline  would  convince  her  that  she  was  se- 
riously displeased  with  her,  he  would  allow 
her  to  stay;  and  Adeline  having  promised 
every  thing  which  he  asked,  peace  was  again 
restored.  • 

^*  But  what  can  you  mean,  Adeline,'*  said 
Berrend^le,  **  by  doubting  nw  affection  1  I 
think  I  gave  a  sufficient  proof  of  that,  when, 
disregaraing  the  opinion  of  the  world,  I  mar- 
ried you,  though  you  had  been  the  mistress  of 
another ;  and  I  really  think,  that  by  accusing 
me  of  unkindnesa,  you  make  me  a  very  un- 
grateful return."  To  this  indelicate  and  un- 
feeling remark,  Adeline  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reply ;  but,  starting  from  her  chair,  she  paced 
the  room  in  violent  agitation.  ''  Answer  me," 
continued  Berrendale,  ^*  name  one  instance  in 
which  I  have  been  unkind  to  you.'*  Adeline 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  looking  steadfastly  at 
him,  smiled  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  *^  Is  not  what 
you  have  now  said  an  instance  of  onkind- 
ness !"  But  she  saw  that  the  same  want  of 
delicacy,  and  of  that  fine  moral  taet  which  led 
him  to  commit  this  and  similar  assaults  on  her 
feelings,  made  him  unconscious  of  the  violence 
which  he  offered. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand her  causes  of  complaint,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  her  to  define  them,  she  replied, 
'*  Well,  perhaps  I  was  too  hasty,  and  in  a  de- 
prree  unjust;  so  let  us  drop  the  subject;  and, 
indeed,  my  dear  Berrendale,  you  must  bear 
with  my  weakness:  remember,  I  have  always 
been  a  spoiled  child." 

Here  the  image  of  Glenmurray  and  that  of 
homej  the  home  which  she  once  knew,  the 
home  of  iier  childhood,  and  of  her  earliest 
youth,  pressed  on  her  recollection.  She 
thought  of  her  mother,  of  the  indulgences  which 
she  had  once  known,  of  the  advantages  of  opu- 
lence, the  value  of  which  she  had  never  felt 
till  deprived  of  them ;  and,  struck  with  the 
comparative  forlornness  of  her  situation  — 
united  for  life  to  a  being  whose  sluggish  sen- 
sibilities could  not  understand,  and  conse- 
quently not  soothe,  the  quick  feelings  and 
jealous  susceptibility  of  her  nature— she  could 
hardly  forbear  falling  at  the  feet  of  her  hus- 
band, and,  conjurinsr  him  to  behave,  at  least, 
with  forbearance  to  her,  and  to  speak  and  look 
at  her  with  kindness. 

She  did  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a 
look  of  mournful  entrea^,  which,  though  not 
understood  by  Berrendale,  was  not  lost  upon 
him  entirely.  He  thought  it  was  a  confession 
of  her  weakness  and  his  superiority ;  and,  flat- 
tered by  the  thought  into  unusual  sofhiess,  he 
caught  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  and  cave  up 
an  engagement  to  sup  at  an  oyster  cluo,  in  or- 
der to  spend  the  evening  tdte-^-t^  with  his 
wife.  Nay,  he  allowed  the  little  Editha  to 
remain  in  the  room  for  a  whole  hour,  though 
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she  cried  when  he  attempted  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and,  observing  that  it  was  a  cold  even- 
in?,  allowed  Adeline  her  due  share  of  the  fire- 
side. 

These  circumstances,  trivial  as  they  were, 
had  more  than  their  due  effect  on  Adeline, 
whose  heart  was  more  alive  to  kindness  than 
unkindness;  and  those  paltry  attentions  of 
which  happy  wives  woula  not  have  been  con- 
scious, were  to  her  a  source  of  unfeigned  plea- 
sure— as  sailors  are  grateful,  afier  a  voyage 
unexpectedly  long,  for  the  muddy  water  which 
at  their  first  embarking  they  would  have  turn- 
ed from  with  disgust. 

That  very  night  Adeline  remonstrated  with 
the  mulatto  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct, 
and,  having  convinced  her  that  in  insulting 
her  husband  she  failed  in  respect  to  her.  Sa- 
vanna was  prevailed  upon  the  next  morning  to 
ask  pardon  of  Berrendale ;  and,  out  of  love 
for  her  mistress,  she  took  care  in  future  to  do 
nothing  that  required  forgiveness. 

As  Adeline's  way  of  life  admitted  of  but 
little  variety,  Berrendale  having  persisted  in 
not  introducing  her  to  his  friends,  on  the  plea 
of  not  being  nch  enough  to  receive  company 
in  return,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  what  oc- 
curred to  her  till  Editha  was  two  years  old ; 
premising  that  a  series  of  little  injuries  on  the 
part  of  Berrendale,  and  a  quick  resentment  of 
them  on  the  part  of  Adeline,  which  not  even 
her  habitual  good-humour  could  prevent,  had, 
during  that  time,  nearly  eradicated  every  trace 
of  love  for  each  other  froita  their  hearts. 

One  evening  Adeline,  as  usual,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  undressed  Editha  by  the 
parlour  fire,  and,  playing  with  the  laughing 
child,  was  enjoying  the  rapturous  praises 
which  Savanna  put  forth  of  its  growing  beau- 
tv ;  while  the  tawny  boy,  who  had  spent  the 
nay  with  them,  built  houses  with  cards  on  the 
table,  which  Editha  threw  down  as  soon  as 
they  were  built,  and  he  with  good-humoured 
perseverance  raised  up  again. 

Adeline,  alive  only  to  the  maternal  feeling, 
at  this  moment  had  forgotten  all  her  cares ; 
she  saw  nothing  but  the  happy  group  around 
her,  and  her  countenance  wore  the  expression 
of  recovered  serenity. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  Adeline,  starting  up,  exclaimed, 
*•  It  is  my  husband's  knock !'' 

"  0 !  no ; — ^he  never  come  so  soon,"  replied 
the  mulatto,  running  to  the  door ;  but  she  w^as 
mistaken — it  was  Berrendale;  and  Adeline, 
hearing  his  voice,  began  instantly  to  snatch 
up  Editha's  clothes,  and  to  knock  down  the 
tawny  boy's  newly-raised  edifice;  but  order 
was  not  restored  when  Berrendale  entered ; 
and,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  impatience,  he 
said,  ^*  So !  fine  confusion  indeed !  Here's  a 
fire-side  to  come  to !  Pretty  anmsement,  too, 
for  a  literary  lady — building  houses  of  cards ! 
Shame  on  your  extravagance,  Mrs.  Berren- 
dale, to  let  &at  brat  spoil  cards  in  that  way !" 
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The  sunshine  of  Adeline's  countenance  on 
hearing  this  yanished  ;  to  be  sure,  she  was  ac- 
customed to  such  speeches ;  but  the  moment 
before  she  had  felt  happy,  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  for  years.  She,  however,  replied 
not;  but,  hurrying  Editha  to  bed,  ordering  the 
reluctant  taWny  boy  into  the  kitchen,  and  set- 
ting Berrendale's  chair,  as  usual,  in  the  warm- 
est place,  she  ventured  in  a  faint  voice  to  ask 
what  brought  him  home  so  early. 

*'  More  early  than  welcome,"  replied  Ber- 
rendale,  **  if  I  may  judge  from  the  bustle  I 
have  occasioned." 

•*It  is  very  true,"  replied  Adeline,  "that, 
had  I  expected  you,  I  should  have  been  better 
prepared  for  your  reception;  and  then  you, 
perhaps,  would  have  spoken  more  kindly  to 
me." 

*•  There— there  you  go  again.  If  I  say  but 
a  word  to  you,  then  I  am  called  unkind, 
though,  God  knows,  I  never  speak  without 
just  provocation ;  and  I  declare  1  came  home 
in  the  best  humour  possible,  to  tell  you  what 
may  turn  out  of  great  benefit  to  us  both ; — but 
when  a  man  has  an  uncomfortable  home  to 
come  to,  it  is  enough  to  put  him  out  of 
humour." 

The  mulatto,  who  was  staying  to  sather  up 
the  cards  which  had  fallen,  turned  herself 
round  on  hearing  this,  and  exclaimed,  "  home 
was  very  comfbrtable  till  you  come;"  and 
then,  with  a  look  of  the  most  angry  contempt, 
she  left  the  room,  and  threw  the  door  to  with 
great  violence. 

"But  what  is  this  good  news,  my  dearl" 
said  Adeline,  eager  to  turn  Berrendale's  atten- 
tion from  Savanna's  insolent  reply. 

"I  have  received  a  letter,"  he  replied, 
"  which,  by  the  by,  I  ought  to  have  had  some 
weeks  ago,  from  my  father-in-law  in  Jamaica, 
authorizing  pne  to  draw  on  his  banker  for  900/., 
and  inviting  me  to  come  over  to  him ;  as  he 
feels  himself  declining,  and  wishes  to  give 
me  the  care  of  his  estate,  and  of  my  son,  to 
whom  all  his  fortune  will  descend ;  and  of 
whose  intprest,  he  properly  thinks,  no  one 
can  be  so  likely  to  take  good  care  as  his  own 
father." 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  I  and  Editha  should 
go  with  you  1"  said  Adeline  turning  pale. 

•*  No,  to  be  sure  not,"  eaprerly  replied  Ber- 
rendale ;  "  I  must  first  see  how  the  land  lies. 
But  if  I  go — as  the  old  man  no  doubt  will 
make  a  handsome  settlement  on  me  —  I  shall 
be  able  to  remit  you  a  very  respectable  an- 
nuity." 

Adeline's  heart,  spite  of  herself,  bounded 
with  joy  at  this  discovery ;  but  she  had  reso- 
lution to  add  —  and  if  duplicity  can  ever  be 
pardonable,  this  was — "  so  then  the  good  news 
which  you  had  to  impart  to  roe  was,  that  we 
were  going  to  he  separated !"  but  as  she  said 
this,  the  consciousness  that  she  was  artfully 
trying  to  impress  Berrendale  with  an  idea  of 


her  feeling  a  sorrow  which  was  foreign  to  her 
heart,  overcame  her;  and  affected  also  at 
the  departure  of  that  being  who  ought  to  be 
the  sourpe  of  her  comfort,  she  vainly  strug- 
gled to  regain  composure,  and  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

But  her  consternation  cannot  be  ex|>ressed, 
when  she  found  that  Berrendale  imputed  her 
tears  to  tender  anguish  at  the  idea  of  parting 
with  him;  and  when,  his  vanity  being  de- 
lighted by  this  homage  to  his  attractions,  he 
felt  all  his  fondness  for  her  revive,  and,  over- 
whelming her  with  caresses,  he  declared  that 
he  would  reject  the  offer  entirely,  if  by  accept- 
ing it  he  should  give  her  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness ;  Adeline,  shocked  at  his  error,  yet  not 
daring  to  set  him  right,  could  only  weep  on 
his  shoulder  in  silence ;  but,  in  order  to  make 
real  the  distress  which  he  only  fancied  so, 
she  enumerated  to  herself  all  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  climate,  and  the  danger  of  the 
voyage.  Still  the  idea  of  Berrendale's  depar- 
ture was  80  full  of  comfort  to  her,  that  though 
her  tears  continaed  to  flow,  they  flowed  not 
for  his  approaching  absence.  At  length, 
ashamed  of  fortifying  him  in  so  gross  an  error, 
she  made  an  effort  to  regain  her  calmness, 
and  found  words  to  assure  him,  that  she 
would  no  longer  give  way  to  such  unpardona- 
ble weakness,  as  she  could  assure  him  that 
she  wished  his  acceptance  of  his  father-in- 
law's  offer,  and  had  no  desire  to  oppose  a 
scheme  so  just  and  so  profitable. 

But  Berrendale,  to  whose  vanity  she  had 
never  before  offered  such  a  tribute  as  her  tears 
seemed  to  be,  imputed  these  assurances  to 
disinterested  love  and  female  delicacy,  afraid 
to  own  the  fondness  which  it  felt;  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  professions 
of  love  on  his  part,  which,  on  Adeline's, 
called  forth  at  least  some  grateiul  and  kind 
expressions  in  return. 

Still,  however,  she  persisted  in  urging  Ber- 
rendale to  go  to  Jamaica;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  earnestly  begged  him  to  remember, 
that  temperance  could  alone  preserve  his  health 
in  such  a  climate;  —  "or  tne  use  of  pepper, 
in  great  quantities,"  replied  he,  "  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  good  living  1"  and  Adeline, 
though  convinced  temperance  was  the  best 
preservative,  was  forced  to  give  up  the  point, 
especially  as  Berrendale  began  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  delicious  things  for  the  table 
which  Jamaica  afforded. 

To  be  brief;  Berrendale,  after  taking  almost 
affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and  child,  a  leave 
which  almost  made  the  mulatto  his  friend,  and 
promising  to  allow  them  200/.  a  year  till  he 
should  be  able  to  send  over  for  them,  set  sail 
for  Jamaica ;  while  Adeline,  the  night  of  his 
departure,  endeavoured,  by  conjuring  up  all 
the  horrors  of  a  tempest  at  sea  on  his  passage, 
and  of  a  hurricane  and  an  earthquake  on  shore 
when  he  arrived,  to  force  herself  to  feel  such 
sorrow  as  the  tenderness  which  he  had  ex- 
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pressed  at  the  moment  of  parting  seemed  to 
make  it  her  duty  to  feel. 

But  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of 
liberty  and  independence  so  delightfiil,  that 
she  no  longer  tried  to  grieve  on  speculation  as 
it  were ;  but  giving  up  her  whole  soul  to  the 
joys  of  maternal  fondness,  she  looked  forward 
with  pious  gratitude  to  days  of  tranquil  repose, 
save  when  she  thought  with  bitter  regret  of 
the  obdurate  anger  of  her  mother,  and  with 
tender  regret  of  the  lost  and  ever-lamented 
Glenmnrray. 

Berrendale  had  been  arrived  at  Jamaica 
some  months,  when  Adeline  observed  a  most 
alarming  change  in  Savanna.  She  became 
thin,  her  appetite  entirely  failed,  and  she  look- 
ed the  image  of  despondence.  In  vain  did 
Adeline  ask  the  reason  of  a  change  so  appa- 
rent; the  only  answer  she  could  obtain  was, 
**  me  better  soon  ;**  and,  continuing  every  day 
to  give  thb  answer,  she  in  a  short  time  be- 
came so  languid  as  to  be  obliged  to  lie  down 
half  the  day. 

Adeline  then  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  more  serious  in  her  interrogatories ;  but  the 
mulatto  at  first  only  answered,  "  no,  me  die, 
but  me  never  break  my  duty  vow  to  you ;  no, 
me  die,  but  never  leave  you.** 

These  words  implying  a  wish  to  leave  her, 
with  a  resolution  not  to  do  so,  how  much  so- 
ever it  might  cost  her,  alarmed  in  a  moment 
the  ever-disinterested  sensibility  of  Adeline ; 
and  she  at  length  wrung  from  her  a  confession 
that  her  dear  William,  who  was  gone  to  Ja- 
maica as  servant  to  a  gentleman,  was,  she  was 
credibly  informed,  very  ill  and  like  to  die. 

**  You  therefore  wish  to  go  and  nurse  him, 
I  suppose.  Savanna  V* 

**  Oh !  me  no  wish ;  me  only  tink  dat  me 
like  to  go  to  Jamaica,  see  if  be  true  dat  he  be 
so  bad ;  and  if  he  die  I  den  return,  and  die 
wid  vou,'* 

**  Live  with  me,  yon  mean,  Savanna ;  for 
indeed,  I  cannot  spare  you.  Remember,  you 
have  given  me  a  right  to  claim  your  life  as 
mine ;  nor  can  I  allow  you  to  throw  away  my 

Sroperty  in  fruitless  lamentations,  and  the  in- 
dent indulgence  of  regret.  You  shall  go  to 
Jamaica,  Savanna;  God  forbid  that  I  should 
keep  a  wife  from  her  duty !  You  shall  see 
and  try  to  recover  William  if  he  be  really  ill," 
(Savanna  here  threw  herself  on  Adeline's 
neck,)  *^  and  then  you  shall  return  to  me,  who 
will  either  warmly  share  in  your  satisfaction 
or  fondly  soothe  your  distress.'* 
"  Den  you  do  love  poor  Savanna  1'* 
^  Love  you !  Indeed  I  do,  next  to  my  child, 
and — and  my  mother,'*  replied  Adeline,  her 
voice  faltering. 

*^Name  not  dat  woman,**  cried  Savanna 
hastily;  *^me  will  never  see,  never  speak  to 
her  even  in  heaven.'* 
**  Savanna,  remember,  she  is  my  mother.** 
**  Yes,  and  Mr.  Berrendale  be  your  husban ; 
and  yet,  who  dat  love  you  can  love  dem  !** 


*'  Savanna,**  relied  Adeline,  **  these  proofs 
of  your  regard,  though  reprehensible,  are  not 
likely  to  reconcile  me  to  your  departure ;  and 

I  already  feel  that  in  losing  you "  here 

she  paused,  unable  to  proce^. 

*^  Den  me  no  go— me  no  bo  ; — ^yet,  dearest 
lady,  you  have  love  yourself.'* 

^'  Ay,  Savanna,  and  can  feel  for  you ;  so  say 
no  more.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  raise 
money  enough  to  pay  for  your  passage,  and 
expenses  while  there.'* 

'*  Oh !  me  once  nurse  the  captain*8  wife, 
who  now  going  to  Jamaica,  and  she  love  me 
very  much ;  and  he  tell  me  yesterday  that  he 
let  me  go  for  noting,  because  I  am  good  nurse 
to  his  wife,  if  me  wish  to  see  William." 

**  Enough,"  replied  Adeline ;  **  then  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  provide  you  with  money  for 
your  maintenance  when  you  arrive;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  what  I  cannot  sunply, 
the  tawny  boy's  generous  patroness  will.'' 

Adeline  was  not  mistaken.  Savanna  ob- 
tained from  her  son's  benefactress,  a  sum 
equal  to  her  wants;  and  almost  instantly  re- 
stored to  her  wonted  health,  by  her  mind's  be- 
ing lightened  of  the  load  which  oppressed  it, 
she  took  her  passage  on  board  her  friend's 
vessel,  and  set  sail  for  Jamaica,  carrying  with 
her  letters  from  Adeline  to  Berrendale  ;  while 
Adeline  felt  the  want  of  Savanna  in  various 
ways,  so  forcibly,  that  not  even  Editha  could, 
for  a  time  at  least,  console  her  for  her  loss.  It 
had  been  so  grateful  to  her  feelings,  to  meet 
every  day  the  eyes  of  one  being  fixed  with 
never-varying  affection  on  hers,  that,  when 
she  beheld  those  eyes  no  longer,  she  felt  alone 
in  the  universe  —  nor  had  she  a  single  female 
friend  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  relief  or 
consolation. 

Mrs.  Beauclerc,  to  whose  society  she  had 
expected  to  be  restored  by  her  marriage,  jiad 
been  forced  to  give  up  all  intercourse  with  her, 
in  compliance  with  the  peremptory  wishes  of 
a  rich  old  maid,  from  wnom  her  children  had 
great  expectations,  and  who  threatened  to  leave 
her  fortune  away  firom  them,  if  Mrs.  Beauclerc 
persisted  in  corresponding  with  a  woman  so 
bad  in  principle,  and  so  wicked  in  practice,  as 
Adeline  appeared  to  her  to  be. 

But,  at  length,  from  a  mother's  employ- 
ments, from  writing,  and  above  all,  from  the 
idea,  that  by  suffering,  she  was  making  atone- 
ment for  her  past  sins,  she  derived  consola- 
tion, and  became  resigned  to  every  evil  that 
had  befallen,  and  to  every  evil  that  might  still 
befal  her. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  consider  as  an  evil 
what  now  took  place ;  increasing  coldness  in 
the  letters  of  Berrendale,  till  he  said  openly  at 
last,  that  as  they  were,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fess, far  from  happy  together,  and  as  the  air  of 
Jamaica  agreed  with  him,  and  as  he  was  re- 
solved to  stay  there,  he  thought  she  had  better 
remain  in  England,  and  he  would  remit  her  as 
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much  money  occasional! j  as  his  circumslances 
woald  admit  of. 

But  she  thought  this  a  greater  evil  than  it 
at  first  appeared ;  when  an  agent  of  Berren- 
dale*s  father-in-law  in  England,  and  a  friend 
of  Berrendale  himself,  called  on  her,  pretend- 
ing that  he  came  to  inquire  concerning  her 
health,  and  raised  in  her  mind  suspicions  of  a 
▼ery  painful  nature. 

After  the  usual  compliments;  —  *'I  find, 
madam,*'  said  Mr.  Drury,  ^*  that  our  firiend  is 
very  much  admired  by  thd  ladies  in  Jamaica.*' 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  coolly  answered 
Adeline. 

*^Well,  that's  kind  and  generous  now," 
replied  Drury,  *♦  and  very  disinterested." 

*^  1  see  no  virtue,  sir,  in  my  rejoicing  at 
what  must  make  Mr.  Berrendal6*s  abode  in 
Jamaica  pleasant  to  him." 

'^  May  be  so ;  but  most  women,  I  believe, 
would  be  apt  to  be  jealous  on  the  occasion." 

*^  But  it  has  besn  the  study  of  my  life,  sir, 
to  endeavour  to  consider  my  own  interest, 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with  another's, 
as  little  as  possible ;  I  doubt  I  have  not  al- 
ways succeeded  in  my  endeavours;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  I  am  certain  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed no  sentiment  which  I  do  not  feel." 

^'  Then,  madam,  if  my  friend  should  have 
an  opportunity,  as  indeed  I  believe  he  has,  of 
forming  a  most  agreeable  and  advantageous 
marriage,  you  would  not  try  to  prevent  iti" 

*^  Good  heavens  !  sir,"  replied  Adeline ; 
*'  what  can  you  mean  1  Mr.  Berrendale  form 
an  advantageous  marriage  when  he  is  already 
married  to  me  1" 

"  Married  to  you,  ma'am  !"  answered  Mr. 
Drury,  with  a  look  of  incredulity.  *'  Excuse 
me,  but  Iknow  that  such  marriages  as  yours 
may  be  easily  dissolved." 

At  first  Adeline  was  startled  at  this  asser- 
tion; but  recollecting  that  it  was  impossible 
any  form  or  ceremony  should  have  been  want- 
ing at  the  marriage,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  demanded  with  an  air  of  severity,  what 
Mr.  Drury  meant  by  so  alarming  and  ill- 
founded  a  speech. 

**  My  meaning,  ma'am,"  replied  he,  "  must 
be  pretty  evident  to  you ;  I  mean  that  I  do  not 
look  upon  you,  though  vou  bear  Mr.  Berren- 
dale's  name,  to  be  his  fa^wful  wife;  but  that 
you  live  with  him  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
you  lived  with  Mr.  Glenmurray." 

*'  And  on  what,  air,  could  you  build  such  an 
erroneous  supposition!" 

**  On  Mr.  Berrendale's  own  words,  madam ; 
who  always  spoke  of  his  connexion  with  you, 
as  of  a  connexion  which  he  had  formed  in 
compliance  with  love  and  in  defiance  of  pru- 
dence." 

**  And  is  it  possible  that  he  could  be  such  a 
villain  T"  exclaimed  Adeline.  •*  Oh  my  child ! 
and  does  thy  father  brand  thee  with  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  1  —  But,  sir,  whatever  appella- 
tion Mr.  Berrendale  might  choose  to  give  his 


union  with  me  to  his  friends  in  England,  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  dare  to  incur  the  penalty  at- 
tendant on  a  man's  marrying  one  wife  while 
he  has  another  living;  for,  that  I  am  his  wife, 
I  can  bring  pretty  sufficient  evidence  to  prove." 

*^  Indeed,  madam  !  You  can  produce  a  wit- 
ness of  the  ceremony,  then,  I  presume !" 

^^  No,  sir ;  the  woman  who  attended  me  to 
the  altar,  and  the  clergyman  who  married  us, 
are  dead ;  and  the  only  witness  is  a  child  now 
only  ten  years  old." 

"  That  is  unfortunate !"  (with  a  look  of  in- 
credulity,) *'  but,  no  doubt,  when  you  hear 
that  Mr.  Berrendale  is  married  to  a  vV'est  In- 
dian heiress,  you  will  come  forward  with  in- 
controvertible proofs  of  your  prior  claims; 
and  if  you  do  that,  madam,  you  may  com- 
mand my  good  offices :  but,  till  then,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave."  Saying  this,  with  a  verv 
visible  sneer  on  his  countenance  he  departed, 
leaving  Adeline  in  a  state  of  distress  —  the 
more  painful  to  ^ndure  from  having  no  one  to 
participate  in  it — no  one  to  whom  she  could 
impart  the  cause  of  it. 

That  Mr.  Drury  did  not  speak  of  the  possi- 
ble marriage  of  Berrendale  from  mere  conjec- 
ture, was  very  apparent ;  and  Adeline  resolved 
not  to  delay  writing  to  her  husband  imme- 
diately, to  inform  him  of  what  had  passed, 
and  to  put  before  his  eyes,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  guilt  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do ;  and  also  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  being  successful  guilt,  as  she  was  re- 
solved to  assert  her  claims  for  the  sake  of  her 
child,  if  not  for  her  own.  This  letter  she  con- 
cluded, and  with  truth  too,  with  protestations 
of  believing  all  Mr.  Drury  said  to  be  false ; 
for,  indeed,  the  more  she  considered  Berren- 
dale's character,  the  more  she  was  convinced, 
that  however  selfish  and  defective  his  disposi- 
tion might  be,  it  was  more  likelv  Mr.  Druir 
should  be  mistaken,  than  Berrendale  be  a  vil- 
lain. 

But,  where  a  man's  conduct  is  not  founded 
on  virtuous  motives  and  immutable  principles, 
he  may  not  err  while  temptation  is  absent ; 
but  once  expose  him  to  her  presence,  and  he 
is  capable  of  falling  into  the  very  vices  the 
most  abhorrent  to  nis  nature;  and  though 
Adeline  knew  it  not,  such  a  man  was  Berren- 
dale. 

Adeline,  having  relieved  her  mind  by  this 
appeal  to  her  husband,  and  being  assured  that 
Berrendale  could  not  be  married  before  her 
letter  could  reach  him,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  dare  to  marry  while  the  mulatto 
was  in  the  very  town  near  which  he  resided, 
felt  herself  capable  of  attending  to  her  usual 
employments  again,  and  had  recovered  her 
tranquillity,  when  an  answer  to  her  letter  ar- 
rived ;  and  Adeline,  being  certain  that  the  let* 
ter  itself  would  be  a  proof  of  the  marriage, 
had  resolved  to  show  it,  in  justification  of  her 
claims,  to  Mr.  Drury. 

What  then  must  have  been  her  surprise,  to 
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find  it  exactly  sach  a  letter  as  would  be  evi- 
dence against -a  marriage  between  her  and 
Berrendale  eyer  haying  taken  place!  He 
thanked  her  for  the  expressions  of  fond  regret 
which  her  letter  contained,  and  fpr  the  many 
happy  hours  which  he  owed  to  her  society ; 
but  hoped,  that  as  Fate  had  now  separated 
their  destinies,  she  could  be  as  happy  without 
him  as  she  had  been  with  him ;  and  assuring 
her  that  he  should,  according  to  his  promise, 
regularly  remit  her  150/.  a  year,  if  possible,  but 
that  he  could  at  present  only  enclose  a  draft 
for  50/. 

Adeline  was  absolutely  stupified  with  hor- 
ror at  reading  this  apparent  confirmation  of 
the  yillany  of  her  husband  and  the  father  of 
her  child ;  but  roused  to  indignant  exertion  by 
the  sense  of  Berrendale*s  baseness,  and  of 
what  she  owed  her  daughter,  she  jesoWed  to 
take  cou users  opinion  in  what  manner  she 
should  proceed  to  prove  her  marriage,  as  soon 
as  she  was  assured  that  Berrendale's  (which 
she  had  no  doubt  was  fixed  upon,)  should 
have  taken  place;  and  this  intelligence  she 
received  a  short  time  after  from  the  mulatto 
herself,  who,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  sickness 
and  hardship,  one  day  tottered  into  the  house, 
seeming  as  if  she  indeed  only  returned  to  die 
with  her  mistress. 

At  first  the  joy  of  seeing  Savanna  restored 
to  her,  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling;  but 
tender  apprehension  for  the  jpoor  creature's 
health  soon  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
Adeline  drew  from  her  a  narrative,  which  ex- 
hibited Berrendale  to  her  eyes  as  capable  of 
the  most  atrocious  actions. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

It  is  very  certidn  that  when  Berrendale  left 
England,  though  he  meant  to  conceal  his  mar- 
riage entirely,  he  had  not  even  the  slightest 
wish  to  contract  another ;  and  had  any  one  told 
him  that  he  was  capable  of  such  wicked  con- 
duct, he  would  have  answered  J  ike  Hazael, 
**  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  r'  But  he  was  then  unassailed  by 
temptations;  and  habituated  as  he  was  to 
selfish  indulgence,  it  was  impossible  that  to 
strong  temptation  he  should  not  fall  an  imme- 
diate victim. 

This  strong  temptation  assailed  him  soon 
afler  his  arrival,  in  the  person  of  a  very  lovely 
and  rich  widow,  a  relation  of  his  first  wife, 
who,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  had  long 
been  very  fond  of  his  child,  then  a  very  fine 
boy,  and  with  great  readiness  transferred  to 
the  ^ther  the  af^tion  which  she  bore  the  son. 
For  some  time  conscience  and  Adeline  stood 
their  ground  against  this  new  mistress  and 
her  immense  property;  but  at  length,  being 
pressed  by  his  father-in-law,  who  wished  the 


match,  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
coldness  to  so  fine  a  woman,  and  not  daring 
to  give  the  true  one,  he  returned  the  lady's 
fondness ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  courage 
enough  to  name  the  marriage  day,  it  was 
known  that  it  would  some  time  or  other  take 
place. 

But  all  his  scruples  soon  yielded  to  the  do- 
minion which  the  attractions  of  the  lady,  who 
was  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  seduction,  ob- 
tained over  his  senses,  and  to  the  strong  power 
which  the  sight  of  the  splendour  in  which  she 
lived,  acquir^  over  his  avarice ;  when,  just  as 
every  thing  was  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded, the  poor  mulatto,  who  had  found  her 
husband  dead,  arrived  almost  broken-hearted 
at  the  place  of  Berrendale*s  abode,  and  de- 
livered to  him  letters  from  Adeline. 

Terrified  and  confounded  at  her  presence, 
he  received  her  with  such  evident  marks  of 
guilty  confusion  in  his  face,  that  Savanna's 
apprehensive  and  suspicious  attachment  to  her 
mistress  took  the  alarm ;  and,  as  she  had  seen 
a  very  fine  woman  leave  the  room  as  she  en- 
tered, she,  on  pretence  of  leaving  Berrendale 
alone  to  read  his  letters,  repairra  to  the  ser- 
vants' apartments,  where  she  learnt  the  in- 
tended marriage.  Immediately  forgetting  her 
own  distresses  in  those  of  Adeline,  she  re- 
turned to  Berrendale,  not  with  the  languid, 
mournful  pace  with  which  she  had  first  enter- 
ed, but  with  the  firm,  impetuous  and  intrepid 
step  of  conscious  integnty  going  to  confound 
vice  in  the  moment  of  its  triumph. 

Berrendale  read  his  doom,  the  moment  he 
beheld  her,  in  her  dark  and  fiery  eye,  and 
awaited  in  trembling  silence  the  torrent  of  re- 
proaches that  trembled  on  her  lip.  But  1  shall 
not  repeat  what  passed.  Suffice  that  Berren- 
dale pretended  to  be  moved  by  what  she  said, 
and  promised  to  break  ofi*  the  marriage— only 
exacting  from  Savanna,  in  return,  a  promise  of 
not  imparting  to  the  servants,  or  to  any  one, 
that  he  had  a  wife  in  England. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  commended  her  most 
affectionately  to  the  care  of  the  steward ;  and 
confessing  to  his  intended  bride  that  he  had  a 
mistress  in  England,  who  had  sent  the  mulat* 
to  over  to  prevent  the  match  if  possible,  by 
persuading  her  he  was  already  married,  he 
conjured  her  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage ; 
and  to  prevent  some  dreadful  scene,  occasioned 
by  the  revenge  of  disappointed  passion,  should 
his  mistress,  as  she  had  threatened,  come  over 
in  person,  he  entreated  her  to  let  every  splen- 
did preparation  for  the  nuptials  be  laid  aside, 
in  order  to  deceive  Savanna,  and  induce  her 
to  return  quietly  to  England. 

The  credulous  woman,  too  much  in  love  to> 
believe  what  she  did  not  wish,  consented  to 
all  he  proposed ;  but  Berrendale,  still  fearful 
of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Savanna,  con- 
trived to  find  out  the  master  to  whom  she 
belonged  before  she  had  escaped,  early  in  life, 
with  her  first  husband  to  England ;  and  as  she 
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bad  never  been  made  free,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, be,  on  a  summons  from  Berrendale, 
seized  her  as  his  property ;  and  poor  Savanna, 
in  spite  of  her  cries  and  struggles,  was  con- 
veyed some  miles  up  the  country. 

At  length,  however,  she  found  means  to 
escape  to  the  coast;  and,  having  discovered 
an  old  acquaintance  in  an  English  sailor  on 
board  a  vessel  then  ready  to  sail,  and  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  captain,  she  was  by 
him  concealed  on  board,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  commander,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
England,  before  Berrendale  was  informed  of 
her  escape. 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  describe  Adeline's 
feelings  on  hearing  this  narration,  and  on  find- 
ing MO  that  Savanna,  before  she  left  the 
island,  had  been  assured  that  Berrendale  was 
really  married,  though  privately,  but  that  the 
mamage  could  not  long  be  attempted  to  be 
eoncealed,  as  the  lady,  even  before  it  took 
place,  was  likely  to  l>ecome  a  mother ;  and, 
that  as  a  large  estate  depended  on  her  giving 
birth  to  a  son,  the  event  of  her  confinement 
was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  a  sudden 
thought  struck  Adeline,  which  converted  her 
anger  into  joy,  and  her  sonrow  into  exultation. 
"Yes,  my  mother  may  now  forgive  me, 
without  violating  any  part  of  her  oath,"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  am  now  forsaken,  despised, 
and  disgraced  !*'  —  and  instantly  she  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray  a  letter,  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  her  sympathy  and  affection.  Then,  with 
a  mind  relieved  beyond  expression,  she  sat 
down  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  she  should 
act  to  do  herself  justice  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
cruelly  aggrieved  in  both  these  intimate  rela- 
tions. Nor  could  she  persuade  herself  that 
she  should  act  properly  by  her  child,  if  she 
did  not  proceed  vigorously  to  prove  herself 
Berrendale^s  wife,  and  substantiate  Editha's 
claim  to  his  property;  and  as  Mr.  Langley 
was,  she  knew,  a  very  great  lawyer,  she  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  his  improper  conduct  to 
her,  to  apply  to  him  again. 

Indeed  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  a 
wish  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  become  a 
wife,  and  no  longer  liable  to  be  treated  with 
that  freedom  with  which,  as  a  mistress,  he 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  address  her. 
However,  she  wished  that  she  had  not  been 
obliged  to  go  to  him  alone ;  but,  as  the  mulat- 
to was  in  too  weak  a  state  of  health  to  allow 
of  her  going  out,  and  she  could  not  speak  of 
business  like  hers  before  any  one  ^Ise,  she 
was  forced  to  proceed  unaccompanied  to  the 
Temple ;  and,  on  the  evening  or  the  day  after 
Savanna's  return,  she,  with  a  beating  heart, 
repaired  onoe  more  to  Mr.  Langley*s  cham- 
bers. 

Luckily,  however,  she  met  the  tawny  boy 
on  her  way,  and  took  him  for  her  escort. 
"Tell  your  master,**  said  she  to  the  servant, 
"that  Mrs.  Berrendale  wishes  to  speak  to 


him  !**  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  kitro* 
duced. 

"  Mrs.  Berrendale  !**  cried  Langley,  with  a 
sarcastip  smile ;  "  pray  be  seated,  madam !  I 
hope  Mr.  Berrendale  is  well.** 

"  He  is  in  Jamaica,  sir,**  replied  Adeline. 

"Indeed!**  returned  Langley.  "May  I 
presume  so  far  as  to  ask — hem— hem  — 
whether  your  visit  to  me  be  merely  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature  t** 

"Certainly,  sir,**  replied  Adeline;  "of 
what  other  nature  shoold  it  be  t** 

Langley  replied  to  this  only  by  a  significant 
smile.  At  this  moment  the  tawny  boy  asked 
leave  to  walk  in  the  Temple  gardens;  and 
Adeline,  though  reluctantly,  granted  his  re- 
quest. 

"  Oh !  k  propos,  John,**  cried  Langley  to 
the  servant,  "  let  Mrs.  Montgomery  know  that 
her  friend.  Miss  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Berrendale  1 
mean,  is  here— she  is  walking  in  the  garden.*' 

"  My  friend  Mrs.  Montgomery,  sir  1  I  have 
no  friend  of  that  name.** 

"  No,  my  sweet  soul  1  Yeu  may  not  know 
her  by  that  name;  but  names  change,  you 
know.  You,  for  instance,  are  Mrs.  Berren- 
dale now,  but  when  I  see  yon  again  you  may 
be  Mrs.  somebody  else.** 

"  Never,  sir,'*  replied  Adeline  indignantly ; 
"  but,  though  1  do  not  exactly  understand  your 
meaning,  I  feel  as  if  you  meant  to  insult  me, 
and  therefore—^** 

"  Oh  no— sit  down  again,  my  anpel ;  you 
are  mistaken,  and  so  apt  to  fiy  off  in  a  tan- 
gent! But — so— that  wondernilly  handsome 
man,  Berrendale,  is  off— hehl  Your  firiend 
and  mine,  heh !  pretty  one  !** 

"  If,  sir,  Mr.  Berrendale  ever  considered 
you  as  his  friend,  it  is  very  strange  that  you 
should  presume  to  insult  his  wife.* 

"  MadanL,"  replied  Langley  with  a  most 
provoking  sneer,  "  Mr.  Berrendale's  wife  shall 
always  m  treated  by  me  with  proper  respect." 

^*  Gracious  heaven  !*'  cried  Adeline,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  looking  upwards  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  "  when  shsll  my  persecutions  cease ! 
and  how  much  greater  must  my  offences  be 
than  even  my  remorse  paints  them,  when 
their  consequences  still  torment  me  so  long 
after  the  crime  which  occasioned  them  has 
ceased  to  exist !  But  it  is  thy  will,  and  I  will 
submit  even  to  indignity  with  patience.** 

There  was  a  touching  solemnity  in  this  ap- 
peal to  heaven,  an  expression  of  truth,  which 
It  was  so  impossible  for  art  to  imitate,  that 
Langley  felt  in  a  moment  the  injustice  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  an  apology 
was  on  his  lips,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lady,  rouged  like  a  French  countess  of  the 
ancient  regime,  her  hair  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  brown  powder,  and  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  ambled  into  the  room ; 
and  saying,  "  how  d'ye  do.  Miss  Mowbray  1" 
threw  herself  carelessly  on  the  sofa,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Adeline,  who  did  not  recollect 
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her,  and  to  the  conftision  of  Lan^ey^  who 
now,  impressed  with  involuntary  respect  for 
Adeline,  repented  of  having  exposed  her  to 
the  scene  that  awaited  her ;  J>ut  to  prevent  it 
was  impossible;  he  was  formed  to  be  the 
slave  of  woman,  and  had  not  courage  to  pro- 
tect another  from  the  insolence  to  which  he 
tamely  yielded  himself. 

Adeline  at  first  did  not  answer  this  soi- 
distant  acquaintance  of  hers;  but,  in  look- 
in?  at  her  more  attentively,  she  exclaimed, 
**•  What  do  I  see  t  Is  it  possible  that  this  can 
be  Mary  Warner  t" 

^  Yes,  it  is,  my  dear,  indeed,**  replied  she 
with  a  loud  laugh,  "  Mary  Warner,  alias  Mrs. 
Montgomery;  as  you,  you  know,  are  Miss 
Mowbray,  alias  Mrs.  Berrendale.*' 

Adeline,  incapable  of  speaking,  only  gazed 
at  her  in  silence,  but  with  a  countenance  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

^^But,  come,  sit  down,  my  dear,*'  cried 
Mary;  *^no  ceremony,  you  know,  among 
friends  and  e<]ual8,  you  know;  and  yon  and  1 
have  been  mighty  ramiliar,  you  know,  before 
now.  The  last  time  we  met,  you  called  me 
woman^  you  know— yes,  ^  woman  !*  says  you 
— and  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  assure  you,*' 
she  added  with  a  sort  of  loud  hysterical  laugh, 
and  a  look  of  the  most  determined  malice. 

*'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Montgomery,'*  said 
Langlejr,  "you  must  for?et  and  forgive;  1 
dare  say  Miss  Mowbray,  that  is  to  say,  Mrs. 
Berrendale,  did  not  mean *' 

"  What  should  you  know  about  the  matter, 
Lang,  t"  replied  Mary ;  •'  I  wish  you  would 
mind  your  own  business,  and  let  me  talk  to 
my  dumb  friend  here.  Well,  I  suppose  you 
are  quite  surprised  to  see  how  smart  I  am  ! — 
seeing  as  how  I  once  overheard  you  say  to 
Glenthingymy,  *how  very  plain  Mary  is!' 
though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  never  a  barrel  the 
better  herring,  and  *twas  the  kettle  in  my  mind 
calling  the  pot— heh,  Lang.  1** 

Here  was  the  clue  to  the  inveterate  dislike 
which  this  unhappy  girl  had  conceived  against 
Adeline.  So  true  is  it  that  little  wounds  in- 
flicted on  the  self-love  are  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  censure  the  mo- 
rals of  acquaintances  than  to  ridicule  tl)em  on 
their  dress,  or  laugh  at  a  defect  in  their  per- 
son. Adeline,  indeed,  did  not  mean  that  her 
observation  should  be  overheard  by  the  object 
of  it— still  she  was  hated ;  but  many  persons 
make  mortifying  remarks  purposely,  and  yet 
wonder  that  they  have  enemies ! 

Motionless  and  almost  lifeless,  Adeline  con- 
tinued to  stand  and  listen,  and  Mary  went 
on— ' 

**  Well,  but  I  thank  you  for  one  thing.  You 
taught  me  that  marriage  was  all  nonsense,  you 
know ;  and  so  thought  I,  Miss  Mowbray  is  a 
learned  lady,  she  must  know  best,  and  so  I 
followed  your  example— that 'sail,  you  know." 

This  dreadful  information  roused  the  feelings 
of  Adeline  even  to  frenzy ;  and  with  a  shriek 


of  anguish  she  seized  her  hand,  and  conjuied 
her  by  all  her  hopes  of  mercy  to  retract  what 
she  had  said,  ana  not  to  let  her  depart  with 
the  horrible  consciousness  of  having  been  the 
means  of  plunging  a  fellow-being  into  vice 
and  ignominy. 

A  loud  unfeeling  laugh,  and  an  exclama^ 
tion  of  "  the  woman  is  mad,*'  was  all  the  an- 
swer to  this. 

"This  then  is  the  completion  of  my  suffer- 
ings," cried  Adeline — ^*  this  only  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  misery  of  my  remorse." 

"  Good  God !  this  is  too  much,**  exclaim- 
ed Langley.  "  Mary,  you  know  very  well 
that—" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Lang.  You  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter;  it  is  all  nothing,  but 
that  Miss  Mowbray,  like  a  lawyer,  can  change 
sides,  you  see,  and  attack  one  day  what  she 
defended  the  day  before,  you  know ;  and  she 
have  made  you  believe  that  she  think  now  be- 
ing kept  a  shameful  thing.** 

"  I  ao  believe  so,*'  hastily  replied  Adeline ; 
^*  and  if  it  be  true  that  my  sentiments  and  my 
example  led  you  to  adopt  your  present  guilty 
mode  of  life— oh !  save  me  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  which  I  now  feel,  by  letting  my  nre- 
sent  example  recall  you  from  the  paths  of^  er- 
ror to  those  of  virtue." 

**  Well  pleaded,"  cried  the  cold-hearted  Ma- 
ry—  "Lang.,  you  could  not  have  done't  so 
vrell — not  up  to  that." 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery,'*  said  Langley  with 
great  severity,  "  if  you  cannot  treat  Mrs.  Ber- 
rendale with  more  propriety  and  respect,  I 
must  beg  you  to  leave  the  room ;  she  is  come 
to  speak  to  roe  on  business,  and ^" 

"  I  shan*t  stir,  for  all  that ;  and  mark  me, 
Lang.,  if  you  turn  me  out  of  the  room,  you 
know,  curse  me,  if  ever  I  enter  it  again  !** 

"But  your  little  boy  may  want  you;  you 
have  left  him  now  some  time.*' 

"  Ay,  that  may  be  true,  to  be  sure,  poor  lit- 
tle dear!  Have  you  any  family,  Miss  Mow- 
bray 1" — when,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  added,  "my  little  boy  have  got  the 
sraall-pox  very  bad,  and  has  been  likely  to  die 
from  convulsion  fits,  you  know.  Poor  dear ! 
1  had  been  nursing  it  so  long  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  stench  of  the  room,  and  so  I  was 
glad,  you  know,  to  come  and  get  a  little  fresh 
air  in  the  gardens." 

At  this  speech,  Adeline's  fortitude  entirely 
gave  way.  Her  child  had  not  had  the  small- 
pox, and  she  had  been  for  some  minutes  in 
reach  of  the  infection;  and  with  a  look  of 
horror,  forgetting  her  business,  and  every 
thin^  but  Editha,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  when  a  servant  hastily  en- 
tered, and  told  Mary  that  her  little  boy  was 
dead. 

At  hearing  this,  even  her  cold  heart  was 
moved,  and,  throwing  herself  back  on  the 
sofa,  she  fell  into  a  strong  hysteric;  while 
Adeline,  losing  all  remembrance  of  her  inso- 
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lence  in  her  distress,  flew  to  her  assistance ; 
and,  in  pity  for  a  mother  weeping  the  loss  of 
her  infant,  forgot  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
endangering  the  life  of  her  own  child. 

Mr.  Langley,  meantime,  though  grieTed  for 
the  death  of  the  infant,  was  alive  to  the  ge- 
nerous forgiving  disposition  which  Adeline 
evinced ;  and  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh, 
Mrs.  Berrendale !  forgive  us !  we  deserved  not 
such  kindness  at  your  hands  ;*'  and  Adeline, 
wanting  to  loosen  the  tight  stays  of  Mary,  and 
not  choosing  to  undress  her  before  such  a  wit- 
ness, coldly  begged  him  to  withdraw,  advising 
him  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  see  whether 
the  child  was  really  dead,  as  it  might  possi- 
bly only  appear  so. 

Revived  by  this  possibility,  Mr.  Langley 
left  Mary  to  the  care  of  Adeline,  and  left  the 
room,  but  whether  it  was  that  Mary  had  a 
mind  to  impress  her  lover  and  the  &ther  of 
her  child  with  an  idea  of  her  sensibility,  or 
whether  she  had  overheard  Adeline's  suppo- 
sition, certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  Langley 
went  away,  and  Adeline  began  to  unlace  her 
stays,  she  hastily  recovered,  and  declared  her 
stays  should  remain  as  they  were ;  but  still 
exclaiming  about  her  poor  dear  Benny,  she 
kept  her  arms  closely  clasped  around  Ade- 
line's waist,  and  reposed  her  head  on  her  bo- 
som. 

Adeline's  fears  and  pity  for  her  being  thus 
allayed,  she  began  to  have  leisure  to  feel  and 
fear  for  herself;  and  the  idea,  that  by  being 
in  such  close  contact  with  Mary,  she  was  im- 
bibing so  much  of  the  disease  as  must  inevi- 
tably communicate  it  to  Editha,  recurred  so 
forcibly  to  her  mind,  that,  begging  for  God's 
sake  she  would  loose  her  hold,  she  endea- 
voured to  break  from  the  arms  of  her  tormentor. 

But  in  vain. — As  soon  as  Mary  saw  that 
Adeline  wished  to  leave  her,  she  was  the  more 
eager  to  hold  her  fast;  and  protesting  she 
should  die  if  she  had  the  barbarity  to  leave 
her  alone,  she  only  hugged  her  the  closer. 
**  Well,  then,  I  '11  try  to  stay  till  Mr.  Langley 
returns,"  cried  Adeline;  but  some  minutes 
elapsed,  and  Mr.  Langley  did  not  return ;  and 
then  Adeline,  recollecting  that  when  be  did 
return  he  would  come  fresh  fraught  with  the 
pestilence  from  the  dead  body  of  his  infant, 
could  no  longer  roaster  her  feelings,  but 
screaming  wildly — ^*  I  shall  be  the  death  of 
my  child ;  for  God's  sake  let  me  go,"— she 
struggled  with  the  determined  Mary.  *'  You 
will  drive  me  mad  if  you  detain  me,"  cried 
Adeline. 

*'  You  will  drive  me  mad  if  yon  go,"  replied 
Mary,  giving  way  to  a  violent  hysterical 
scream,  while  with  successful  strength  she 
parried  all  Adeline's  endeavours  to  break  from 
ner.  But  what  can  resist  the  strength  of 
frenzy  and  despair  ?  Adeline,  at  length  worked 
up  to  madness  by  the  fatal  control  exercised 
over  her,  by  one  great  effort  threw  the  sobbing 
Mary  from  her,  and,  darting  down  stairs  with 


the  rapidity  of  frenzy,  nearly  knocked  down 
Mr.  Langley  in  her  passage,  who  was  coming 
to  announce  the  restoration  of  the  little  boy. 

She  soon  reached  Fleet  street,  and  was  on 
her  road  home  before  Langley  and  Mary  had 
recovered  their  consternation ;  but  she  sudden- 
ly recollected  that  homewards  she  must  not 
proceed ;  that  she  carried  death  about  her;  and 
wholly  bewildered  by  this  insupportable  idea, 
she  ran  along  the  Strand,  muttering  the  inco- 
herencies  of  frenzy  as  she  went,  tUl  she  was 
intercepted  in  her  passage  hj  some  young 
men  or  ton,  who  had  been  dining  together, 
and,  being  half  intoxicated,  were  on  their  way 
to  the  theatre. 

Two  of  these  gentlemen,  with  extended 
arms,  prevented  her  further  progress. 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  girl," 
cried  one,  "  in  this  nurry  ?  shall  I  see  you 
homel  hey!" 

**  Home !"  replied  Adeline;  "name  it  not. 
My  child !  my  child !  thy  mother  has  destroyed 
thee." 

"So!"  cried  another,  "an  actress,  by  all 
that's  tragical!" 

"  Unhand  me !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  wildly. 
"  Do  not  you  know,  poor  babe,  that  I  carry 
death  and  pollution  about  with  me." 

"  The  devil  you  do !"  returned  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  then  the  sooner  you  take  yourself  off 
the  better." 

"  1  believe  the  poor  soul  is  mad,"  said  a 
third,  making  way  for  Adeline  to  pass. 

"  But,"  cned  the  first  who  spoke,  catching 
hold  of  her,  "  if  so,  there  is  metnod  and  mean- 
ing in  her  madness;  for  she  called  Jaby  here 
a  poor  babe,  and  we  all  know  he  is  little  bet- 
ter." 

By  this  time  Adeline  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete frenzy,  and  was  again  darting  down  the 
street,  in  spite  of  the  gentleman's  efforts  to 
hold  her,  when  another  gentleman,  whom  cu- 
riosity had  induced  to  stop  and  listen  to  what 
passed,  suddenly  seized  hold  of  her  arm,  and 
exclaimed,  "Good  Heavens!  what  can  tliis 
meant  it  is  — it  can  be  no  other  than  Miss 
Mowbray." 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  Adeline 
started ;  but  in  a  moment  her  senses  were 
quite  lost  again ;  and  the  gentleman,  who  was 
no  other  than  Colonel  Mordaunt,  being  fully 
aware  of  her  situation,  after  reproving  the 
young  men  for  sporting  with  distress  so  ap- 
parent, called  a  coach,  which  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  desired  to  know  whither  he 
should  have  the  honour  of  conducting  her. 

But  she  was  too  lost  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  ;  he,  therefore,  lifting  her  into  the 
coach,  desired  the  man  to  drive  towards  Dover 
street ;  and  when  there,  he  ordered  him  to  drive 
to  Margaret  street,  Oxford  street ;  when,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  one  coherent  word  from 
Adeline,  and  nothing  but  expressions  of  agony, 
terror,  and  self-condemnation,  he  desired  him 
to  stop  at  such  a  house,  and,  conducting  Ade- 
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line  op  stairS)  desired  the  first  assistance  to  be 
procured  immediately. 

It  was  not  to  his  own  lodgingfs  that  Colonel 
Mordaunt  had  conducted  Adeline,  but  to  the 
house  of  a  conveuient  friend  of  his,  who, 
though  not  generally  known  as  such,  and 
bearing  a  tolerably  good  character  in  the 
world,  was  very  kind  to  the  tender  distresses 
of  her  friends,  and  had  no  objection  to  assist 
the  meetings  of  two  fond  lovers. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  she  ¥ras  sur- 
prised at  seeing  Colonel  Moidaunt  with  a  comp 
panion  who  was  an  object  of  pity  and  horror, 
rather  than  of  love ;  but  she  did  not  want  hu- 
manity ;  and  when  the  colonel  recommended 
Adeline  to  her  tenderest  care,  she,  with  great 
readiness,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  and 
assisted  in  prevailing  on  Adeline  to  lie  down 
on  it.  In  a  short  time,  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon arrived ;  and  Adeline,  having  been  bled 
and  made  to  swallow  strong  opiates,  was  un- 
dressed by  her  attentive  lanalacly  ;  and  though 
still  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  she  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  till  morning. 

But  Colonel  Mordaunt  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  The  sight  of  Adeline,  even  frantic  and 
wretched  as  she  appeared,  had  revived  the 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  her;  and 
if,  on  her  awaking  the  next  morning,  she 
should  appear  perfectly  rational,  and  her  frenzy 
merely  the  result  of  some  great  frigrht  which 
she  had  received,  he  resolved  to  renew  his  ad- 
dresses, and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
now  offered  him,  while  she  was,  as  it  were,  in 
his  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  Temple.  Soon  afVer 
Mr.  Langley  had  entered  his  own  room,  and 
while  Mary  and  he  were  commenting  on  the 
frantic  behaviour  of  Adeline,  the  tawny  boy 
came  back  from  his  walk,  and  heard,  with 
marks  of  emotion,  apparently  beyond  his  age, 
(for  though  near  twelve,  he  did  not  look  above 
eight  years  old,)  of  the  sudden  and  frantic  dis- 
appearance of  Adeline. 

*'  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,"  cried  he,  •*  if  you 
are  not  gone  home  you  will  break  my  poor 
mother's  neart!" 

"  And  who  is  your  mother  1" 

**  Her  name  is  Savanna — and  she  lives  with 
Mrs.  Berrendale.'* 

**  Mrs.  Berrendale !"  cried  Mary,  "  Miss 
Mowbray,  you  mean." 

*'  No,  I  do  not ;  her  name  was  Mowbray, 
but  it  is  now  Berrendale." 

**  What !  is  she  really  married  1"  asked 
Langley. 

"Yes,  to  be  sore." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  she  is  1" 

**  Oh !  because  I  went  to  churoh  with  them, 
and  my  mother  cooked  the  wedding-dinner, 
and  I  ate  plum-pudding  and  drank  punch, 
and  we  were  very  merry  — only  my  mother 
cried,  because  my  father  could  not  come." 

*'  Very  circumstantial  evidence,  indeed !" 
cried  Langley,  **  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 


did  not  know  so  much  before.  So  you  and 
your  mother  love  this  extraordinary  fine  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Berrendale,  heh  1" 

"Love  her!  To  be  sure— we  should  be 
very  wicked  if  we  did  not.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  story  of  the  pine-apple  1"  said  the 
tawny  boy. 

"Notl.  What  was  iti"  and  the  tawny 
boy,  delighted  to  tell  the  story,  with  sparkling 
eyes  sat  down  to  relate  it. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  Glenmunray  longed 
for  a  pine-apple." 

"  Mrs.  Glenmurray  you  mean,"  said  Mary, 
laughing  immoderately. 

"I  know  what  I  say,"  replied  the  tawny 
boy,  angrily ;  "  And  so  Miss  Adeline,  as  she 
was  then  called,  went  out  to  buy  one ;  well, 
and  so  she  met  my  poor  father  going  to  prison, 
and  I  was  crying  after  her,  and  so—"  Here 
he  paused,  and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, 
"  And  perhaps  she  is  crying  herself  now,  and 
I  must  go  and  see  for  her  directly." 

"Do  so,  my  fine  fellow,"  cned  Langley; 
"  you  had  better  go  home,  tell  your  mother 
what  has  passed,  and  to-morrow,  (accompany- 
ing him  down  staire,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,^  I  will  either  write  a  note  of  apology 
or  call  on  Mrs.  Berrendale  myself." 

The  tawny  boy  instantly  set  off,  running  as 
fast  as  he  could,  telling  Langley  first,  that  if 
any  hann  had  happened  to  his  fnend,  both  he 
and  his  mother  should  lie  down  and  die.  And 
this  further  proof  of  Adeline's  merit  did  not 
tend  to  calm  Langley's  remorse  for  having 
exposed  her  to  the  various  distresses  which 
she  had  undergone  at  his  chambers. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Adelink  awoke  early  the  next  morning  per- 
fectly sane,  though  weakened  by  the  exertions 
which  she  had  experienced  the  night  before, 
and  saw  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  she  was 
not  in  her  own  lodging. 

But  she  had  scarcely  convinced  herself  that 
she  was  awake,  when  Mrs.  Selby,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  appeared  at  her  bed-side, 
and,  seeing  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  by 
her  countenance,  explained  to  her  as  delicately 
as  she  could  the  situation  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  there. 

"And  who  brought  me  hither  1"  replied 
Adeline,  dreadfully  agitated,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  by  degrees  buret 
upon  her. 

"Colonel  Mordaunt,  of  the  life-guards," 
was  the  answer;  and  Adeline  was  shocked  to 
find  that  he  was  the  pereon  to  whom  she  was 
under  so  essential  an  obligation.  She  then 
hastily  arose,  eager  to  return  home ;  and  in  a 
short  time  she  was  ready  to  enter  the  drawing- 
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room,  and  to  express  ber  thanks  to  Colonel 
Mordaunt. 

But  in  yain  did  she  insist  on  goings  home 
directly,  to  ease  the  fears  of  her  family.  The 
physician,  who  arrived  at  the  moment,  forbade 
her  ^ing  out  without  having  first  taken  both 
medicine  and  refreshment;  and  by  the  time 
that,  after  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  she  ob- 
tained leave  to  depart,  she  recollected,  that  as 
her  clothes  were  the  same,  she  might  still  im- 
part disease  to  her  child,  and,  therefore,  must 
on  no  account  think  of  returning  to  EMitha. 

"  Whither,  whither  then  can  I  go  V  cried 
she,  forgetting  she  was  not  alone. 

"  Why  not  stay  here  1"  said  the  Colonel, 
who  had  been  purposely  left  alone  with  her. 
'*  0  dearest  of  women  f  that  yon  would  but 
accept  the  protection  of  a  man  who  adores 
you ;  who  has  long  loved  yon ;  who  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  you  from  a  situation 
of  misery  and  danger,  and  the  study  of  whose 
life  it  shall  be  to  make  you  happy.'* 

He  uttered  this  with  such  volubility,  that 
Adeline  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
rupt him ;  but  when  he  concluded,  she  calmly 
replied,  "1  am  willing  to  believe.  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  from  a  conversation  which  I  once 
had  with  you,  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  insult  which  you  are  now  offer- 
ing to  me.  You  probably  do  not  know  that  1 
have  been  for  years  a  married  woman  V 

Colonel  Mordaunt  started,  and  turned  pale 
at  this  intelligence ;  and  in  a  faltering  voice 
replied,  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  stranger  to  her 
present  situation ;  for  that,  libertine  as  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be,  he  had  never  yet  allow- 
ed himself  to  address  the  wife  of  another. 

This  speech  restored  him  immediately  to 
the  confidence  of  Adeline.  "  Then  I  hope," 
cried  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  which 
in  spite  of  his  virtue  he  passionately  kissed, 
**  that,  as  a  friend,  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  procure  me  a  coach  to  take  me  to  a  lodging 
a  tew  miles  out  of  town,  where  I  once  was 
before;  and  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
drive  directly  to  my  lodgings,  and  let  my  poor 
maid  know  what  has  become  of  me.  I  dread 
to  think,**  added  she  bursting  into  tears,  **  of 
the  agony  that  my  unaccountable  absence  must 
have  occasioned  her." 

The  Colonel,  too  seriously  attached  to  Ade- 
line to  know  yet  what  he  wished,  or  what  he 
hoped  on  this  discovery  of  her  situation,  pro- 
mised to  obey  her,  provided  she  would  allow 
him  to  call  on  her  now  and  then ;  and  Adeline 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  him  for  tho  service 
which  he  had  rendered  her,  to  have  resolution 
enough  to  den^  his  request.  He  then  called 
a  coach  for  himself,  and  for  Adeline,  as  she 
insisted  on  his  going  immediately  to  her  lodgf- 
ings ;  and  also  begged  that  he  would  tell  the 
mulatto  to  send  for  advice,  and  prepare  her  lit- 
tle girl  for  inoculation  directly. 

Adeline  drove  directly  to  her  old  lodgings 
in  the  country,  where  she  was  most  gladly  re- 


ceived ;  and  the  Colonel,  went  U>  deliver  hia 
commission  to  the  mulatto. 

He  found  her  in  strong  hysterics ;  the  taw- 
ny boy  crying  over  her,  and  the  women  of  the 
house  holding  her  down  on  the  bed  by  force, 
while  the  little  Editha  had  been  conveyed  to 
a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might  not  hear 
the  screams  which  had  surprised  and  terrified 
her. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  had  opened  the  door,  and 
was  witnessing  this  distressing  scene,  before 
any  one  was  conscious  of  his  presence ;  but 
the  tawny  boy  soon  discovered  nim,  and  cry- 
ing out— 

"Oh!  sir,  do  you  bring  us  news  of  our 
friend?**  sprang  to  him,  and  hung  almost 
breathless  on  his  arm. 

Savanna,  who  was  conscious  enough  to 
know  what  passed,  though  too  much  weaken- 
ed from  her  own  sufferings  and  anxieties  to  be 
able  to  struggle  with  this  new  afiliction,  start- 
ed up  on  hearing  these  words,  and  screamed 
out,  "  does  she  live  ?  Blessed  man !  but  say 
so,  dat*s  all,**  in  a  tone  so  affecting,  and  with 
an  expression  of  agonized  curiosity  so  over- 
whelming to  the  feelings,  that  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt, whose  spirits  were  not  very  high,  was 
so  choked  that  he  could  not  immediately  an- 
swer her ;  and  when  at  last  he  faltered  out, 
••  She  lives,  and  is  quite  well,**  the  frantic  joy 
of  the  mulatto  overcame  him  still  more.  She 
jumped  about  his  neck,  she  hugged  the  tawny 
boy ;  and  her  delight  was  as  extravagant  as 
her  grief  had  been ;  till  exhausted  and  silent 
she  sunk  upon  the  bed,  and  was  unable  for 
some  minutes  to  listen  quietly  to  the  story 
which  Colonel  Mordaunt  came  to  relate. 

When  she  was  composed  enough  to  listen 
to  it,  she  did  not  long  remain  so ;  for  as  soon 
as  she  heard  that  Colonel  Mordaunt  had  met 
Adeline  in  her  firenzy,  and  conveyed  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  embraced 
his  knees,  and  making  the  tawny  boy  kneel 
down  by  her,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on 
him  so  fervently  and  so  eloquently,  that  Colo- 
nel Mordaunt  wept  like  a  child,  and,  exclaim- 
ing, "  upon  my  soul,  my  good  woman,  I  can- 
not bear  this,**  was  forced  to  run  out  of  the 
housA  to  recover  his  emotion. 

When  he  returned,  Savanna  said,  "well- 
now  blessed  sir,  take  me  to  my  dear  lady.*' 

"  Indeed,*'  replied  he,  "  I  must  not;  you  are 
forbidden  to  see  her." 

"  Forbidden  !'*  replied  she,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing fire ;  "  and  who  dare  to  keep  Savanna  from 
her  own  missess — 1  will  see  her." 

"  Not  if  she  forbids  it.  Savanna ;  and  if  her 
child's  life  should  be  endangered  by  iti" 

"  0,  no,  to  he  sure  not,"  cried  the  tawny 
boy,  who  doted  upon  Editha,  and,  having 
fetehed  her  back  from  the  next  house,  was 
lulling  her  to  sleep  in  his  arms. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  started  at  sight  of  the 
child,  and,  stooping  down  to  kiss  its  rosy 
cheek,  sighed  deeply  as  he  turned  away  again. 
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**Well,"  cried  Savanna,  "yon  talk  rery 
stranffe— n>e  no  understand.*' 

**  But  you  shall,  my  excellent  creature,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  ^Mmmediately."  He  then 
entered  on  a  full  explanation  to  Savanna ;  who 
had  no  sooner  heard  that  her  mistress  feared 
she  had  been  so  much  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  the  small-pox,  as  to  make  her  certain  of 
giving  it  to  her  child,  than  she  exclaimed, 
'*  Oh,  my  good  God  !  save  and  protect  her  own 
self!  she  never  have  it,  and  she  may  get  it  and 
die!" 

**  Surely  you  roust  be  mistaken,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  ^*  Mrs.  Berrendale  must  have  recol- 
lected and  mentioned  her  own  danger  if  this 
be  the  case." 

''She!"  hastily  interrupted  the  mulatto, 
''she  tink  of  herself!  never — she  only  mind 
others'  good.  Do  you  tink,  if  she  be  one  self- 
ish beast  like  her  husban.  Savanna  love  her 
so  dear?  No,  Mr.  Colonel,  me  know  her,  and 
me  know  though  we  may  save  the  child  we  may 
lose  the  mother."  Here  she  began  to  weep 
bitterly;  while  the  Colonel,  more  in  love  than 
ever  with  Adeline  from  these  proofs  of  her 
goodness,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  urging 
her  to  undergo  herself  the  operation  which 
she  desired  for  Editha. 

Then,  begging  the  mulatto  to  send  for  a 
surgeon  directly,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  the 
tawny  boy,  who  thought  it  cruel  to  run  the 
risk  of  spoiling  Miss  Editba's  pretty  face,  he 
took  his  leave,  saying  to  himself,  "  What  a 
heart  has  this  Adeline !  how  capable  of  feeling 
affection !  for  no  one  can  inspire  it  who  is  not 
able  to  feel  it ;  and  this  creature  is  thrown  away 
on  a  man  undeserving  her,  it  seems !" 

On  this  intelligence  he  continued  to  muse 
till  he  arrived  at  Adeline's  lodgings,  to  whom 
he  communicated  all  that  hs^  passed;  and 
from  whom  he  learned,  with  ffreat  anxiety, 
that  it  was  but  too  true  that  she  had  never  had 
the  small-pox ;  and  that,  therefore,  she  should 
probably  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a 
few  days ;  consequently,  as  she  considered  it 
too  late  for  her  to  be  inoculated,  she  should 
do  all  that  now  remained  to  be  done  for  her 
security,  by  low  living  and  good  air. 

That  same  evening  Colonel  Mordaunt  re- 
turned to  Savanna,  in  hopes  of  learning  from 
her,  further  particulars  respecting  Adeline's 
husband ;  as  he  felt  that  his  conscience  would 
not  be  much  hurt  by  inducing  Adeline  to  leave 
the  protection  of  a  man  who  was  unworthy  of 
possessing  her.  Fortunately  for  his  wishes, 
ne  could  not  wish  to  hear,  more  than  Savanna 
wished  to  tell,  every  thing  relating  to  her 
adored  lady;  and  Colonel  Mordaunt  heard 
with  generous  indignation  of  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  Berrendale ;  vowing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  time,  his  interest,  and  his  for- 
tune, should  all  be  devoted  to  bring  such  a 
villain  to  justice,  and  to  secure  to  the  injured 
Editha  her  rightful  inheritance. 

The  mulatto  was  in  raptures. — She  told  Co- 


lonel Mordaunt  that  he  was  a  charming  man, 
and  infinitely  handsomer  than  Berrendaief 
though  she  must  own  he  was  very  good  to 
look  at;  and  she  wished  with  all  her  soul  that 
Colonel  Mordaunt  was  married  to  her  lady ; 
for  then  she  believed  she  would  have  never 
known  sorrow,  but  been  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  could  not  hear  this  with- 
out a  secret  pang.  "  Had  I  followed,"  said 
he  mentally,  "  the  dictates  of  my  heart  when 
1  saw  Adeline  at  Bath,  I  might  now,  perhaps, 
instead  of  being  a  forlorn  unattached  being, 
have  been  a  happy  husband  and  father ;  ami 
Adeline,  instead  of  having  been  the  mistress 
of  one  man,  and  the  disowned  wife  of  another, 
might  have  been  happy  and  beloved,  and  as 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  she 
now  is  in  those  of  her  grateful  mulatto." 

However,  there  was  some  hope  left  for  him 
yeU  Adeline,  he  thought,  was  not  a  woman 
likely  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  her  ideas ;  and 
might  very  naturally  think  herself  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  protector  of  a  lover,  when,  from 
no  fault  of  hers,  she  had  lost  that  of  her  hus- 
band. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  while  elevated 
with  these  hopes,  he  did  not  fail  to  be  very 
constant  in  his  visits  to  Adeline ;  and  that  at 
length,  more  led  by  passion  than  policy,  he 
abruptly,  at  the  end  or  ten  days,  informed  Ad- 
eline that  he  knew  her  situation,  and  that  he 
trusted  that  she  would  allow  him  to  hope  that 
in  due  time  his  love,  which  had  been  proof 
against  time,  absence,  and  disdain,  would 
meet  with  reward ;  and  that,  on  his  settling  a 
handsome  income  on  her  and  her  child  for 
their  joint  lives,  she  would  allow  him  to  en- 
deavour to  make  her  as  happy  as  she,  and  she 
only,  could  make  him. 

To  this  proposal,  which  was  in  form  of  a 
letter.  Colonel  Mordaunt  did  not  receive  an 
immediate  answer ;  nor  was  it  at  first  likely 
that  he  should  ever  receive  an  answer  to  it  at 
all,  as  Adeline  was  at  the  moment  of  its  ar- 
rival confined  to  her  bed,  according  to  her  ex- 
pectations, with  the  disease  which  she  had 
been  but  too  fearfully  imbibing;  while  the 
half-distracted  mulatto  was  forced  to  give  up 
to  others  the  care  of  the  sickening  Editha,  to 
watch  over  the  delirious  and  unconscious  Ad- 
eline. 

But  the  tawny  boy's  generous  benefactress 
gave  him  leave  to  remain  at  Adeline's  lodg- 
ings, in  order  to  calm  his  fears  for  Editha, 
and  assist  in  amusing  and  keeping  her  quiet; 
and  if  attention  had  any  share  in  preserving 
the  life  and  beauty  of  Editha,  it  was  to  the 
affectionate  tawny  boy  that  she  owed  them ; 
and  he  was  soon  rewarded  for  all  his  care  and 
anxiety  by  seeing  his  little  charge  able  to  play 
about  as  usual. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  and  the  mulatto  mean- 
while did  not  obtain  so  speedy  a  termination  to 
their  anxieties ;  Adeline's  recovery 
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long  time  a  matter  of  doubt:  and  her  weak- 
ness 80  great  after  the  crisis  of  the  disorder 
was  past,  that  none  ventured  to  pronounce 
her,  even  then,  out  of  danger. 

Hut  at  length  she  was  in  a  great  measure 
restored  to  health,  and  able  to  determine  what 
line  of  conduct  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  pur- 
sue. To  return  an  answer  to  Colonel  Mor- 
d aunt's  proposals  was  certainly  her  first  busi- 
ness; but  as  she  felt  that  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  once  known  her  made  his  offer 
less  affronting  than  it  would  have  been  under 
other  circumstances,  she  resolved  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject  with  gentleness,  not  se- 
verity; especially  as  during  her  illness,  to 
amuse  the  anxiety  that  had  preyed  upon  him, 
he  had  taken  every  possible  step  to  procure 
evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  gave  into  Sa- 
vanna's hands,  the  first  day  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  her,  an  attested  certificate  of  it 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Thk  first  question  which  Adeline  asked  on 
her  recovery  was,  whether  any  letter  had  come 
by  the  general  post  during  her  illness ;  and 
Savanna  gave  one  to  her  immediately. 

It  was  the  letter  so  ardently  desired ;  for 
thd  direction  was  in  her  mother's  hand-writ- 
ing !  and  she  opened  it  full  of  eager  expecta- 
tion, while  her  whole  existence  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  its  contents.  What  then 
must  have  been  her  agony  on  finding  that  the 
envelope  contained  nothing  but  her  own  letter 
returned !  For  some  time  she  spoke  not,  she 
breathed  not ;  while  Savanna  mixed  with  ex- 
pressions of  terror,  at  sight  of  her  mistresses 
distress,  execrations  on  the  unnatural  parent 
who  had  so  cruelly  occasioned  it. 

After  a  few  days'  incessant  struggle  to  over- 
come the  violence  of  her  sorrow,  Adeline  re- 
covered the  shock  in  appearance  at  least;  yet 
to  Savanna's  self-congratulations  she  could 
not  help  answering,  (laying  her  hand  on  her 
heart,^  ^*  The  blow  is  here.  Savanna,  and  the 
wound  incurable." 

Soon  after,  she  thought  herself  well  enouprh 
to  see  Colonel  Mordaunt,  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  recent  proof  of  his  attention  to  her  and 
her  interest.  But  no  obligation,  however 
great,  could  shut  the  now  vigilant  eyes  of 
Adeline  to  the  impropriety  of  receiving  further 
visits  from  him,  or  to  the  guilt  of  welcoming 
to  her  house  a  man  who  made  open  professions 
to  hei  of  illicit  love. 

She,  however,  thought  it  her  duty  to  see 
him  once  more,  in  order  to  try  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  necessity  of  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
she  was  going  to  lay  down  for  herself;  nor 
was  she  without  hope,  that  the  yet  recent 
traces  of  the  disease,  to  which  she  had  so 


nearly  fallen  a  victim,  would  make  her  appear- 
ance so  unpleasing  to  the  eyes  of  her  lover, 
that  he  would  be  very  willing  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  house,  for  some  time  at  least, 
and  probably  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her. 

But  she  did  neither  herself  nor  Colonel 
Mordaunt  justice.  She  was  formed  to  inspire 
a  real  and  lasting  passion — a  passion  that  no 
external  change  could  destroy  —  since  it  was 
founded  on  the  unchanging  oualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  and  Colonel  Mordaunt  felt 
for  her  such  an  attachment  in  all  its  force. 
He  had  always  admired  the  attractive  person 
and  winning  graces  of  Adeline,  and  felt  for 
her  what  he  denominated  love;  but  that 
rational  though  enthusiastic  preference  which 
is  deserving  of  the  name  of  true  love,  he 
never  felt  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate justly  the  real  character  of  Adeline ;  still 
there  were  times  when  he  felt  almost  gratified 
to  reflect  that  she  could  not  legally  t>e  his; 
for,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  and 
excuse  of  her  errors,  she  had  erred,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  the  mistress  of  another. 

But  when  he  saw  and  heard  Adeline,  this 
repugnance  vanished;  and  he  knew,  that 
could  he  at  those  moments  lead  her  to  the 
altar,  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  bind 
himself  to  her  for  ever,  by  the  sacred  ties 
which  the  early  errors  of  her  judgment  had 
made  her,  in  his  opinion,  almost  unworthy  to 
form. 

At  length  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  interview 
with  Adeline,  and  with  a  beating  heart  he 
entered  the  apartment ;  nor  was  his  emotion 
diminished,  when  he  beheld  not  only  the  usual 
vesti^s  of  her  complaint,  but  symptoms  of 
debility,  and  a  death-like  meagreness  of  as- 
pect, which  made  him  fear,  that  though  one 
malady  was  conquered,  another,  even  more 
dangerous,  remained.  The  idea  overcame 
him ;  and  he  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window 
to  hide  his  emotion ;  and  his  manner  was  so 
indicative  of  ardent  yet  respectful  attachment, 
that  Adeline  began  to  feel,  in  spite  of  herself, 
that  her  projected  task  was  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke ; 
Mordaunt  held  the  hand  which  she  gave  him 
to  his  heart,  kissed  it  as  she  withdrew  it,  and 
again  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal  a 
starting  tear;  while  Adeline  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  few  moments  in  which  to  recover  her- 
self, before  she  addressed  him  on  the  subject, 
at  that  time,  nearest  to  the  heart  of  both.  At 
length  she  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
say: — 

**  Much  as  I  have  been  mortified  and  de- 
graded. Colonel  Mordaunt,  by  the  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  you,  still  I  rejoice  that  I 
did  receive  it;  in  the  firet  place,  I  rejoice, 
because  I  look  on  all  the  sufferings  and  morti- 
fications which  I  meet  with,  as  latent  bless- 
ings, as  expiations  required  of  me  in  mercy 
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by  the  Being  whom  I  adore,  for  the  sins  of 
which  I  have  been  gnilty ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  it  grives  me  ^n  opportunity  of 
proving,  incontrovertibly,  my  full  conviction 
of  the  fallacy  of  my  past  opinions,  and  that  I 
became  a  wife,  after  my  idle  declamations 
against  marriage,  from  change  of  principle, 
on  assurance  of  error,  and  not  from  interest 
or  necessity." 

Here  she  paused,  overcome  with  the  effort 
which  she  had  made ;  and  Colonel  Mordaunt 
would  have  interrupted  her,  but,  earnestly 
conjuring  him  to  give  her  a  patient  hearing, 
she  proceeded  thus : — 

•*  Had  the  change  in  my  practice  been  the 
result  of  any  thing  but  rational  conviction,  I 
should  now,  unfortunate  as  I  have  been  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband;  regret  that  ever  I 
formed  so  foolish  a  tie,  and  perhaps  be  in- 
duced to  enter  into  a  less  sacred  connexion, 
from  an  idea  that  that  state  which  forced  me 
to  drag  out  existence  in  hopeless  misery  was 
contrary  to  reason,  justice,  and  the  benefit  of 
society ;  and  that  the  sooner  its  ties  were  dis- 
solved, the  better  it  would  be  &r  individual 
happiness  and  for  the  world  at  lar?e." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  so  1"  cried  Colonel 
Mordaunt;  **  cannot  your  own  individual  ex- 
perience convince  you  of  it  1" 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  Adeline ;  "  and  I 
bless  God  that  it  does  not;  for  thence,  and 
thence  pnly,  do  I  begin  to  be  reconciled  to 
myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  individual  suffering  in  the  marriage 
state,  from  contrariety  of  temper  and  other 
causes ;  but  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  happi- 
ness and  virtue  is  certainly  increased  by  it. 
Individual  suffering,  therefore,  is  no  more  an 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  marriage,  than 
/  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  musket  would  be 
for  the  total  abolition  of  fire-arms." 

"But,  surely,  dear  Mrs.  Berrendale,  you 
would  wish  divorce  to  be  made  easier  than 
itisi" 

"  By  no  means,"  interrupted  Adeline,  under- 
standing what  he  was  going  to  say ;  "  to  bear 
and  FORBEAR  I  believe  to  be  the  grand  secret 
of  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  the  great  study 
of  life;  therefore,  whatever  would  enable  mar- 
ried persons  to  separate,  on  the  slightest  quar- 
rel or  disgust,  would  make  it  so  much  the  less 
necessary  for  us  to  learn  this  important  les- 
son; a  lesson  so  needful  in  order  to  perfect 
^e  human  character,  that  I  believe  the  diffi- 
culty of  divorce  to  be.  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  society." 

"What  can  have  so  completely  changfed 
your  opinions  on  this  subject  i"  inquired  Col- 
onel MordaunL 

"  Not  my  own  experience,"  returned  Ade- 
line ;  "  for  the  paintul  situations  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  I  might  attribute,  not  to  the 

{'aliacif  of  the  system  on  which  I  have  acted, 
lut  to  those  existing  prejudices  in  society 
which  I  wished  to  see  destroyed." 


"  Then,  to  what  else  is  the  change  in  your 
sentiments  to  be  attributed  ?" 

"To  a  more  serious,  unimpassioned,  and 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  subject  than  I  had 
betore  taken ;  at  present  I  am  not  equal  to  ex- 
patiate on  matters  so  important;  however, 
some  time  or  other,  perhaps,  I  may  make 
known  to  you  my  sentiments  on  them  in  a 
more  ample  manner ;  but  I  have,  I  trust,  said 
enough  to  lead  you  to  conclude,  that  though 
Mr.  Serrendale's  conduct  to  me  has  been  atro- 
cious, and  that  you  are  in  many  respects  enti- 
tled to  my  gratitude  and  thanks,  you  and  I 
must  henceforward  be  strangers  to  each 
other." 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  little  expecting  such  a 
total  overthrow  to  his  hopes,  was,  on  receiv- 
ing it,  choked  with  contending  emotions ;  and 
his  broken  sentences  and  pale  cheek  were  suf- 
ficiently expressive  of  the  distress  which  he 
endured.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
all  he  urged  in  favour  of  his  passion ;  nor  the 
calm,  dignified,  and  feeling  manner  in  which 
Adeline  replied.  Suflfice,  that  at  last,  from  a 
sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  as  it  were,  which  persons  of  quick  tal- 
ents and  sensibilities  possess,  however  defec- 
tive their  experience,  Adeline  resolved  to  tiy 
to  soothe  the  self-love  which  she  had  wound- 
ed, knowing  that  self-love  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  eflfects  from  love  itself; 
and  that  the  agony  of  disappointed  passion  is 
always  greater  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  cold- 
ness or  falsehood  of  the  beloved  object,  than 
when  it  proceeds  from  parental  prohibition,  or 
the  cruel  separation  enjoined  by  conscious 
poverty.  She,  therefore,  told  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt that  he  was  once  very  near  being  the 
first  choice  of  her  heart ;  when  she  first  saw 
him,  she  said,  his  person,  and  manners,  and 
attentions,  had  so  strongly  prepossessed  her 
in  his  fiivour,  that  he  himself,  by  ceasing  to 
see  and  converse  with  her,  could  alone  have 
saved  her  from  the  pain  of  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment. 

"  For  God's  sake,  spare  me,"  cried  Mor- 
daunt, "  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  I 
might  have  enjoyed !" 

"  But  you  know  you  were  not  a  marrying- 
man,  as  it  is  called ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  say, 
that  men  who  can  on  system  suppress  the  best 
feelings  of  their  nature,  and  prefer  a  course  of 
lihertine  indulgence  to  a  virtuous  connexion, 
at  that  time  of  life  when  they  might  become 
happy  husbands  and  fathers,  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  living  to  see  their  children 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  superintending 
their  education  themselves — such  men.  Colo- 
nel Mordaunt,  deserve,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
to  feel  that  regret  and  that  self-condemnation 
which  you  this  moment  anticipate." 

"True  —  too  true!"  replied  the  Colonel; 
"  but  for  merry's  sake,  torture  me  no  more." 

"  I  would  not  probe  where  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  cure,"  replied  Adeline. 
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"  A  cure ! — what  mean  you  V 

**  I  mean  to  induce  you,  ere  it  be  yet  too 
late,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  virtuous  attach- 
ment, and  to  unite  yourself  for  life  to  some 
amiable  young  woman  who  will  make  you  as 
happy  as  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  make 
you,  had  it  been  my  fortunate  lot  to  be  yours ; 
for,  believe  me,  Colonel  Mordaunt,*'  and  her 
voice  faltered  as  she  said  it,  **  had  he,  whom 
I  still  continue  to  love  with  unabated  tender- 
ness, though  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
taken  from  me— had  he  bequeathed  me  to  you 
oh  his  death-bed,  the  reluctance  with  which  I 
went  to  the  altar  would  have  been  more  easily 
overcome." 

Sayinff  this,  she  suddenly  left  the  room, 
leaving  Colonel  Mordaunt  surprised,  gratified, 
and  his  mind  struggling  between  hopes  and 
fears ;  for  Adeline  was  not  conscious  that  she 
imparted  hope  as  well  as  consolation  by  the 
method  which  she  pursued ;  and  though  she 
sent  Savanna  to  tell  the  Colonel  she  could  see 
him  no  more  that  evening,  he  departed  in  firm 
expectation  that  Adeline  would  not  have  reso- 
lution to  forbid  him  to  see  her  again. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken;  Ade- 
line had  learnt  the  best  of  all  lessons — dis- 
trust of  her  own  strength ; — and  she  resolved 
to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  receive  visits 
which  a  regard  to  propriety  forbade,  and  which 
might  injure  her  reputation,  if  not  her  peace 
of  mind.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt was  gone,  she  summoned  Savanna  and 
desired  her  to  proceed  to  business. 

«*What !"  cried  the  delighted  mulatto, «'  are 
we  ffoing  to  prosecu  massaV* 

"No,"  replied  Adeline,  "  we  are  ^oin^  into 
the  country ;  I  stm  come  to  a  determination  to 
take  nb  legal  steps  in  this  aflfair,  but  leave  Mr. 
Berrendale  to  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science." 

"A  fiddle's-end !"  replied  Savanna,  "he 
have  no  conscience,  or  he  no  leave  you ;  bet- 
ter get  him  hang,  if  you  can,  den  you  marry 
de  Colonel." 

"  I  had  better  hang  the  father  of  my  child, 
had  I,  Savanna!" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,  no— me  forget  dat." 

"  But  1  do  not,  nor  can  I  even  bear  to  dis- 
grace the  father  of  Editha ;  therefore,  trusting 
that  I  can  dispose  of  her,  and  secure  her  in- 
terest better  than  by  forcing  her  father  to  do 
her  justice,  and  bastardize  the  poor  innocent 
whom  his  wife  will  soon  bring  into  the  world, 
I  am  goinsr  to  bury  myself  in  retirement,  and 
live  the  short  remainder  of  my  days  unknow- 
ing and  unknown." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Savakha  was  going  to  remonstrate,  but  the 
words,  "short  remainder  of  my  days,"  dis- 


tressed her  so  much,  that  tears  choked  het 
words;  and  she  obeyed  in  silence  her  mit- 
tress*s  orders  to  pack  up,  except  when  she  in- 
dulged in  a  few  exclamations  against  her  lady's 
cruelty  in  going  away  without  taking  leave 
of  Colonel  Moraaunt,  who,  sweet  gentleman, 
would  break  his  heart  at  her  departure,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  not  to  know  whither  she  was 
going.  A  post-chaise  was  at  the  door  the 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock ;  and  as  Adeline 
had  not  much  luggage,  bavin?  left  the  chief 
part  of  her  furniture  to  be  divided  between  the 
mistresses  of  her  two  lodgings,  in  return  for 
their  kind  attention  to  her  and  her  child,  she 
took  an  afifectionate  leave  of  her  landlady,  and 
desired  the  post-boy  to  drive  a  mile  on  the 
road  before  him ;  and  when  he  had  done  so, 
she  ordered  him  to  go  on  to  Barnet;  while  the 
disappointed  mulatto  thanked  God  that  the 
tawny  boy  was  gone  to  Scotland  with  his  pro- 
tectress, as  it  prevented  her  having  the  mor- 
tification of  leaving  him  behind  her,  as  well 
as  the  Colonel.  "Oh!  had  I  had  such  a 
lover,"  cried  she,  (her  eyes  filling  with  tears,) 
"  me  never  leave  him,  nor  he  me !"  and  for 
the  first  time  she  thought  her  angel  lady  hard- 
hearted. 

For  some  miles  they  proceeded  in  silence, 
for  Adeline  was  too  much  engrossed  to  speak ; 
and  the  little  Editha,  being  fast  asleep  in  the 
mulatto's  arms,  did  not  draw  her  mother  out 
of  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  M\fn, 

"  And  where  now  1"  said  the  mulatto,  when 
the  chaise  stopped. 

"  To  the  next  stage  on  the  high  north  road." 
And  on  they  went  again ;  nor  did  they  stop, 
except  for  refreshments,  till  they  had  travelled 
thirty  miles ;  when  Adeline,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, stayed  all  night  at  the  inn  where  the 
chaise  stopped,  and  the  next  rooming  they  re- 
sumed their  journey,  but  not  their  silence. 
The  mulatto  could  no  longer  restrain  her  curi- 
osity ;  and  she  begged  to  know  whither  they 
were  going,  and  why  they  were  to  be  buried 
in  the  country  1 

Adeline,  sighing  deeply,  answered,  that  they 
were  going  to  live  in  Cumberland  ;  and  then 
sunk  mto  silence  again,  as  she  could  not  give 
the  mulatto  her  true  reasons  for  the  plan  that 
she  was  pursuing,  without  wounding  her  af- 
fectionate heart  in  a  manner  wholly  incurable. 
The  truth  was,  that  Adeline  supposed  herself 
to  be  declining ;  she  thought  that  she  experi- 
enced those  dreadful  languors,  those  sensations 
of  internal  weakness,  Mihich,  however  veiled 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  speak  in  forcible 
language  to  the  heart  of  the  conscious  sufferer. 
Indeed,  Adeline  had  long  struggled,  but  in 
vain,  against  feelings  of  a  most  overwhelming 
nature ;  amongst  which,  remorse  and  horror, 
for  having  led,  by  her  example  and  precepts, 
an  innocent  girl  into  a  life  of  infamy ,  were  the 
most  painfully  predominant;  for,  believing 
Mary  Warner  s  assertion,  when  she  saw  her 
at  Mr.  Langley's  chambers,  she  looktd  upon 
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that  unhappy  girrs  guilt  as  the  consequence 
of  her  own;  and  mourned,  incessantly  mourn- 
ed, over  the  fatal  errors  of  her  early  judgment, 
which  had  made  her,  though  an  idolater  of 
virtue,  a  practical  assistant  to  the  cause  of 
vice.  When  Adeline  imagined  the  term  of  her 
existence  to  be  drawing  nigh,  her  mother,  her 
obdurate,  but  still  dear  mother,  regained  her 
wonted  ascendency  over  her  aflections;  and 
to  her  the  approach  of  death  seemed  fraught 
with  satisfaction;  For  that  parent,  so  long, 
BO  repeatedly  deaf  to  her  prayers,  and  to  the 
detail  of  those  sufferings  which  she  had  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  her  forgiveness,  had 
promised  to  see  and  to  forgive  her  on  her 
dealMtedi  and  her  heart  yearned,  fondly 
yearned,  for  the  moment  when  she  should  be 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  a  relenting  parent. 

To  Cumberland,  therefore,  she  was  resolved 
to  hasten,  and  into  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  while,  as  the  chdse  wheeled 
them  along  to  the  place  of  their  destination, 
even  the  prattle  of  her  child  could  not  always 
withdraw  her  from  the  abstraction  into  which 
she  was  plunged,  as  the  scenes  of  her  early 
years  thronged  upon  her  memory,  and  with 
them  the  recollection  of  those  proofs  of  a 
mother^s  fondness,  for  a  renewal  of  which, 
even  in  the  socie^  of  Glenmurray ,  she  had 
constantly  and  despondingly  sighed. 

As  they  approached  Penrith,  her  emotion 
redoubled,  and  she  involuntarily  exclaimed — 
**  Cruel,  but  still  dear  mother,  you  little  think 
your  child  is  so  near !" 

**  Heaven  save  me  !**  cried  Savanna ;  **  are 
we  to  go  and  be  near  dat  woman  V 

*•  Yes,"  replied  Adeline.  "  Did  she  not  say 
she  would  forgive  me  on  my  death-bed  1" 

"  But  you  not  there  yet,  dear  missess," 
sobbed  Savanna;  **yoa  not  there  of  long 
years!" 

•* Savanna,"  .returned  Adeline,  "I  should 
die  contented  to  purchase  my  mother's  bless- 
ing and  forgiveness." 

Savanna,  speechless  with  contending  emo- 
tions, could  not  express  by  words  the  feeling 
of  mixed  sorrow  and  indignation  which  over- 
whelmed her;  but  she  replied  by  putting 
Editha  in  Adeline's  arms;  then  articulating 
with  effort,"*  Look  there !"  she  sobbed  aloud. 

**  I  understand  you,"  said  Adeline,  kissing 
away  the  tears  gathering  in  Editha's  eyes,  at 
sight  of  Savanna's  distress  ;  **  but  perhaps  I 
think  my  death  would  be  of  more  service  to 
my  child  than  my  life." 

"  And  to  me,  too,  1  suppose,"  replied  Sa- 
vanna, reproachfully.  "Well, — me  go  to 
Scotland ;  for  no  one  love  me  but  the  tawny 
boy." 

"  You  will  first  stay  and  close  my  eyes,  I 
hope  !'*  said  Adeline,  mournfully. 

Jn  a- moment  Savanna's  resentment  vanish- 
ed. "  Me  will  live  and  die  vid  you,"  she  re- 
plied, her  tears  redoubling,  while  Adeline 
again  sunk  into  thoughtfiul  silence. 


As  soon  as  they  reached  Penrith,  Adeline 
inquired  for  lodgings  out  of  the  town,  on  that 
side  nearest  to  her  mother's  abode ;  and  was 
so  fortunate,  as  she  esteemed  herself,  to  pro- 
cure two  apartments  at  a  small  house  within 
two  miles  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's. 

**Then  I  breathe  once  more  the  same  air 
with  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Adeline  as  she 
took  possession  of  her  lodgilig.  "  Savanna* 
methinks  1  breathe  freer  already  !" 

"  Me  more  choked,"  replied  the  mulatto, 
and  turned  sullenly  away. 

•*  Nay,  1  —  1  feel  so  much  better,  that  to- 
morrow I  will  — I  will  take  a  walk,"  said 
Adeline,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  where  1"  asked  Savanna,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  to-night  I  shall  only  walk  to  bed,'* 
replied  Adeline,  smiling,  and  with  unusual 
cheerfulness  she  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  early ;  and  be- 
ing informed  that  a  stile  near  a  peasant's  cot- 
tage commanded  a  view  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
house,  she  hired  a  man  and  cart  to  convey  her 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  with  Editha  by 
her  side,  she  set  out  to  indulge  her  feelings  by 
gazing  on  the  house  which  contained  her  mo- 
ther. 

When  they  alighted,  Editha  eaily  endea- 
voured to  climb  the  hill,  and  urged  her  mother 
to  follow  her;  but  Adeline,  rendered  weak  by 
illness  and  breathless  by  emotion,  felt  the 
ascent  so  difficult,  that  no  motive  less  power- 
ful than  the  one  which  actuated  her  could 
have  enabled  her  to  reach  the  summit. 

At  length,  however,  she  did  reach  it ; — end 
the  lawn  before  Mrs.  Mowbray's  white  house, 
her  hay-fields,  and  the  running  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  burst  in  all  their  beauty  on  her 
view. — '•  And  this  is  my  mother's  dwelling!" 
exclaimed  Adeline ;  "  and  there  was  I  bom ; 
and  near  here-^"  shall  1  die.  She  would  have 
added,  but  her  voice  failed  her. 

"  Oh !  what  a  pretty  house  and  garden  !'* 
cried  Editha  in  the  unformed  accents  of  child- 
hood ; — "  how  I  should  like  to  live  there !" 

This  artless  remark  awakened  a  thousand 
mixed  and  overpowering  feelings  in  the  bo- 
som of  Adeline;  and,  after  a  pause  of  strong 
emotion,  she  exclaimed,  catching  the  little 
prattler  to  her  heart  —  "  You  thail  live  there, 
my  child  !^yes,  yes,  you  shall  live  there !" 

**  But  wheni"  resumed  Editha. 

"  When  I  am  in  my  grave,"  answered  Ade- 
line. 

*'  And  when  shall  *you  be  there  1"  replied 
the  unconscious  child,  fondly  caressing  her ; 
"  pray,  mamma — pray  be  there  soon !" 

Adeline  turned  away  unable  to  answer  her. 

"  Look*— look,  mamma !"  resumed  Editha ; 
"  there  are  ladies.  Oh !  do  let  us  go  there 
now  ! — why  can't  wel" 

"  Would  to  God  we  could !"  replied  Ade- 
line ;  as  in  one  of  the  ladies  she  recognised 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  stood  gazing  on  her  till 
her  eyes  ached,  again;  but  what  she  felt  on 
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seeing  her  she  will  herself  describe  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages ;  and  I  shall  onl^  add,  that  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Mowbray  returned  into  the  house, 
Adeline,  wrapped  in  a  long  and  mournful  re- 
Terie,  returned  full  of  a  new  plan  to  her  lodg- 
ings. 

There  is  no  lore  so  disinterested  as  parental 
love ;  and  Adeline  had  all  the  keen  sensibili- 
ties of  a  parent.'  To  make,  therefore,  "  assu- 
rance doubly  sure,"  that  Mrs.  Mowbray  should 
receive  and  should  love  her  orphan  when  she 
was  no  more,  she  resolved  to  give  up  the 
gratification  to  which  she  had  looked  forward, 
the  hope,  before  she  died,  of  obtaining  her  for- 
giveness— that  she  might  not  weaken,  by  di- 
recting any  part  of  them  to  herself,  those  feel- 
ings of  remorse,  fruitless  tenderness,  and 
useless  regret  in  her  mother's  bosom,  which 
she  wished  should  be  concentrated  in  her 
child. 

**  No,*'  said  Adeline  to  herself,  **  I  am  sure 
that  she  will  not  refuse  to  receive  my  orphan 
to  her  love  and  protection  when  I  am  no  more, 
and  am  become  alike  insensible  of  reproaches 
and  of  blessings;  and  I  think  that  she  will 
love  my  child  the  more  tenderly,  because  to 
me  she  will  be  unable  to  express  the  com- 
punction which,  sooner  or  later,  she  will  feel 
from  the  recollection  of  her  conduct  towards 
me ;  therefore,  I  will  make  no  demands  on  her 
love  for  myself;  but,  in  a  letter  to  be  given 
her  afler  my  decease,  bequeath  my  orphan  to 
her  care  ;*'  and  with  this  determination  she  re- 
turned from  her  ride. 

**  Have  you  see  herl"  said  Savanna,  run- 
ning out  to  meet  her. 

**  Yes^but  not  spoken  to  her;  nor  shall  I 
see  her  again." 

"  Whatp— I  suppose  she  see  you,  and  not 
speak  1" 

'*  Oh,  no ;  she  did  not  see  me,  nor  shall  I 
urge  her  to  see  me ;  my  plans  are  altered," 
replied  Adeline. 

^*And  we  go  back  to  town  and  Colonel 
Mordaunt  1" 

•*No,"  resumed  Adeline,  sighing  deeply, 
and  preparing  to  write  to  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

But  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  for  a 
short  time  go  back  to  Berrendale,  and  relate, 
that  while  Adeline  and  Editha  were  confined 
with  the  small-pox,  Mr.  Drury  received  a 
summons  from  his  employer  in  Jamaica  to  go 
over  thither,  to  be  entrusted  with  some  par- 
ticular business ;  in  consequence  of  this  he 
resolved  to  call  again  on  Adeline,  and  inquire 
whether  she  still  persisted  in  styling  herself 
Mrs.  Berrendale;  as  he  concluded  that  Ber- 
rendale would  be  very  glad  of  all  the  inform- 
ation relative  to  her  and  her  child  which  he 
could  possibly  procure,  whether  his  curiosity 
on  the  subject  proceeded  from  fear  or  love. 

It  so  happened,  that  as  soon  as  Editha,  as 
well  as  her  mother,  was  in  the  height  of  the 
disorder,  Mr.  Drury  called ;  and  finding  that 
they  were  both  very  bad,  he  thought  that  his 


friend  Berrendale  was  likely  to  get  rid  of  both 
his  incumbrances  at  once;  and  being  eager  to 
communicate  good  news  to  a  man  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  island  might  be  of  benefit  to 
him,  he  every  day  called  to  inquire  concerning 
their  health. 

The  second  floor  in  the  house  where  Ade- 
line lodged  was  then  occupied  by  a  young 
woman  in  indigent  circumstances,  who,  as  well 
as  her  child,  had  sickened  with  the  distemper 
the  very  day  that  Editha  was  inoculated ;  and 
when  Drury,  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for 
Portsmouth,  ran  to  gain  the  latest  intelligence 
of  the  invalids,  a  char-woman  who  attended 
to  the  door,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  the  poor  young  woman  and  her  little 
girl,  concluding  that  Mr.  Drury,  by  Mrs.  Ber- 
rendale and  Miss  who  were  ill  with  the  small- 
pox, meant  them,  replied  to  his  inquiries— 
**  Ah,  poor  things !  it  is  all  over  with  them, 
they  died  last  night." 

On  which,  not  staying  for  any  further  intel- 
ligence, Drury  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  and  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica  just  as  Berrendale  was  going 
to  remit  to  Adeline  a  drafl  for  a  hundred 
pounds.  For  Adeline,  and  the  injury  which 
he  had  done  her,  had  been  for  some  days  con- 
stantly present  to  his  thoughts.  He  had  been 
ill ;  and  as  indigestion,  the  cause  of  his  com- 

Elaints,  is  apt  to  occasion  disturbed  dreams, 
e  had  in  his  dreams  been  haunted  by  the  im- 
age of  Glenmurray,  who,  with  a  threatening 
aspect,  had  renroached  him  with  cruelty  and 
base  ingratitude  to  him,  in  deserting  in  such  a 
manner  the  wife  whom  he  had  bequeathed  to 
him. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  these  dreams 
had  depressed  his  spirits  and  excited  his  re- 
morse so  much,  that  he  could  calm  his  feel- 
ings in  no  other  way  than  by  writing  a  kind 
letter  to  Adeline,  and  enclosing  her  a  drafl  on 
his  banker.  This  letter  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  when  Drury  arrived,  and  with  very 
little  ceremony,  informed  him  that  Adeline 
was  dead. 

••  Dead  1"  exclaimed  Berrendale,  falling  al- 
most senseless  on  his  couch  ; — "  Dead ! — Oh  ! 
for  God's  sake,  tell  me  of  what  she  died  1  — 
Surely,  surely,  she—"  Here  his  voice  failed 
him. 

Drury  coolly  replied,  that  she  and  her  child 
both  died  of  the  small-pox. 

•*  But  when?  my  dear  fellow  ! — when  1  Say 
that  they  died  nine  months  ago,  (that  was  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage,)  and  you  make  me  your 
friend  for  life !" 

Drury  so  bribed^  would  have  said  any  thing ; 
and,  with  all  the  coolness  possible,  he  repli^, 
"Then  be  my  friend  for  life; — they  died 
rather  better  than  nine  months  ago." 

Berrendale,  being  then  convinced  that  big- 
amy was  not  likely  to  be  proved  against  him, 
soon  forgot,  in  the  joy  which  this  Uioiight  oc- 
casioned him,  remo/se  for  his- conduct  to  Ade- 
line, and  regret  for  her  early  fate ;  besides,  he 
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concluded  that  he  sa^ed  100/.  by  the  means ; 
for  he  knew  not  that  the  delicate  mind  of  Ade- 
line woald  have  scorned  to  owe  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  husband  who  had  basely  and 
unwarrantably  deserted  her. 

But  he  was  soon  undeceived  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  a  letter  which  Colonel  Mordaunt 
wrote  in  confidence  to  a  friend  in  Jamaica, 
begoring  him  to  inquire  concerning  Mr.  Ber- 
lenddle^s  second  marriage ;  and  to  inform  him 
privately  that  his  injured  wife  had  zealous  and 
powerful  friends  in  England,  who  were  con- 
tinually urging  her  to  prosecute  him  for  big- 
amy. 

This  intelligence  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the 
health  of  Berrendale ;  for  though  the  violent 
temper  and  overbearing  disposition  of  his 
second  wife  had  often  made  him  regret  the 
gentle  and  compliant  Adeline,  and  a  separa- 
tion from  her,  consequently,  would  be  a  bless- 
ing, still  he  feared  to  encounter  the  disgrace 
of  a  prosecution,  and  still  more  the  anger  of 
his  West  Indian  wife ;  who,  it  was  not  impro- 
bable, might  even  attack  his  life,  in  the  first 
moment  of  ungoverned  passion. 

And  to  these  fears  he  soon  fell  a  sacrifice ; 
for  a  frame  debilitated  by  intemperance  could 
not  support  the  assaults  made  On  it  by  the 
continued  apprehensions  which  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt's  friend  had  excited  in  him ;  and  he  died 
in  that  gentleman's  presence,  whom  in  his  last 
moments  he  had  summoned  to  his  apartment 
to  witness  a  will,  by  which  he  owned  Adeline 
Mowbray  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  and  left  Edi- 
tha,  his  acknowledged  and  only  heir,  a  very 
considerable  fortune. 

But  this  circumstance,  an  account  of  which, 
with  the  will,  was  transmitted  to  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  did  not  take  place  till  long  after 
Adeline  took  up  her  abode  in  Cumberland. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

But  to  return  to  Colonel  Mordaunt.  Though 
Adeline  had  said  that  he  must  discontinue  his 
visits,  he  resolved  to  disobey  her;  and  the 
next  mominpr,  as  soon  as  he  thought  she  had 
breakfasted,  he  repaired  to  her  lodgings ;  where 
he  heard,  with  mixed  sorrow  and  indignation, 
that  she  had  set  off  in  a  post^haise  at  six 
o'clock,  and  was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 

"  But,  surely  she  has  left  some  note  or  mes- 
sage for  mfe !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Mordaunt. 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  was  the 
answer ;  and  he  returned  home  in  no  very  en- 
viable state  of  mind. 

Various,  indeed,  and  contradictory  were  his 
feelings;  yet  still  affection  was  uppermost; 
and  he  could  n5t  but  respect  in  Adeline  the 
conduct  which  drove  him  to  despair.  Nor  was 
self-love  backward  to  suggest  to  him,  that  had 
not  Adeline  felt  his  presence  and  attentions  to 


be  dangerous,  she  would  not  so  suddenly  have 
withdrawn  from  them ;  and  this  idea  was  the 
only  one  on  which  he  could  at  all  bear  to 
dwell ;  for,  when  he  reflected  that  day  after 
day  might  pass  without  his  either  seeing  or 
hearing  from  her,  existence  seemed  to  become 
suddenly  a  burthen,  and  he  wandered  from 
place  to  place  with  joyless  and  unceasing 
restlessness. 

At  one  time  he  resolved  to  pursue  her;  but 
the  next,  piqued  at  not  having  received  from 
her  even  a  note  of  farewell,  he  determined  to 
endeavour  to  forget  her;  and  this  was  certainly 
the  wiser  plan  of  the  two ;  but  the  succeeding 
moment  he  determined  to  let  a  week  pass  in 
hopes  of  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  and  in 
case  he  did  not,  to  set  off  in  search  of  her,  be- 
ing assured  of  succeeding  in  his  search,  be- 
cause the  singularity  of  Savanna's  appear- 
ance, and  the  traces  of  the  small-pox  visible 
in  the  face  of  Adeline,  made  them  liable  to  be 
observed,  and  easy  for  him  to  describe. 

But  before  the  week  elapsed,  from  agitation 
of  mind,  and  from  having  exposed  himself  un- 
necessarily to  cold,  by  lying  on  damp  grass  at 
midnight,  after  having  heated  himself  by  im- 
moderate walking.  Colonel  Mordaunt  bec^ame 
ill  of  a  fever;  and  when,  after  a  confinement 
of  several  weeks,  he  was  restored  to  health, 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  learn  tidings  of 
the  fugitives;  and  disappointed  and  dejected, 
he  sought  in  the  gayest  scenes  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  environs  to  drown  the  remem- 
brances, from  which  in  solitude  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  fly.  At  this  time  a  faded  but 
attractive  woman  of  quality,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  intimate,  returned  from 
abroad,  and  meeting  Colonel  Mordaunt  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  firiend,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive in  him  his  former  attachment;  but  it  was 
a  difficult  task  for  a  woman,  who,  though  ca- 
pable of  charming  the  senses,  had  never  been 
able  to  touch  the  heart,  to  excite  an  attachment 
in  a  man  already  sentimentally  devoted  to  an- 
other. 

Her  advances,  however,  flattered  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  and  her  society  amused  him,  till  at 
length,  their  intimacy  was  renewed  on  its  for- 
mer footing;  but  soon  disgusted  with  an  in- 
tercourse in  which  the  heart  had  no  share, 
tired  of  his  mistress,  and  displeased  with  him- 
self, he  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  her,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  his  post-chaise,  retired  to  the 
seat  of  a  relation  in  Herefordshire. 

Near  this  gentleman's  house  lived  Mr.  May- 
nard  and  his  two  sisters,  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  there  immediately  on  their  return 
from  Portugal.  Major  Douglas,  his  wife,  and 
Emma  Douglas  were  then  on  a  visit  to  them. 
Mordaunt  had  known  Major  Douglas  in  early 
life ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  rode  over  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and  received  so  cor- 
dial a  welcome,  not  only  from  the  Major,  but 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  wsten,  that 
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he  was  strongly  induced  to  repeat  his  visits, 
and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  was  not, 
during  some  part  of  it,  a  guest  at  Mr.  May- 
nard^s, 

Mrs.  Wallington  and  Miss  Maynard,  in- 
deed, received  him  with  such  pointed  marks 
of  distinction  and  preference,  as  to  make  it 
visible  to  every  observer  that  it  was  not  as  a 
friend  only  they  were  desirous  of  considering 
Colonel  Mordaunt;  while,  b^  apiteful  looks 
and  acrimonious  remarks  directed  to  each 
other,  the  sisters  expressed  the  jealousy  which 
rankled  in  their  hearts,  whenever  he  seemed 
by  design  or  inadvertency  to  make  one  of 
them  a  particular  object  of  his  attention. 

Of  Emma  Douglas's  chance  for  his  favour, 
they  were  not  at  all  fearful ;  they  thought  her 
too  plain,  and  too  unattractive,  to  be  capable 
of  rivalling  them ;  especially  in  the  favour  of 
an  officer,  a  man  of  fashion ;  and  therefore  they 
beheld  without  emotion  the  attention  which 
Colonel  Mordaunt  paid  to  her  whenever  she 
spoke,  and  the  deference  which  he  evidently 
felt  for  her  opinion,  as  her  remarks  on  what- 
ever subject  she  conversed  were  formed  al- 
ways to  interest,  and  often  to  instruct. 

One  evening,  while  Major  Douglas  was 
amusing  himself  in  looking  over  some  maga- 
zines which  had  lately  been  bound  up  toge- 
ther, and  had  not  yet  been  deposited  in  Mr. 
Maynard's  library,  he  suddenly  started,  laid 
down  the  book,  and  turning  to  the  window, 
with  an  exclamation  of—"  Poor  fellow  !" — 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  mean- 
ing to  disperse  an  involuntary  tear. 

'*  What  makes  you  exclaim  **  •  Poor  fel- 
low V  "  asked  his  lovely  wife ;  •*  have  you 
met  with  an  affecting  story  in  those  maga- 
zines r' 

"  No,  Louisa,*'  replied  he,  "  but  I  met  in  the 
obituary  with  a  confirmation  of  the  death  of 
an  old  friend,  which  I  suspected  must  have 
happened  by  this  time,  though  I  never  knew 
it  before ;  I  see,  by  this  magazine,  that  poor 
Glenmurray  died  a  very  few  months  after  we 
saw  him  at  Perpignan.'* 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Douglas. 

"I  wish  1  knew  what  is  become  of  bis  in- 
terestinor  companion,  Miss  Mowbray,"  said 
Emma  Douglas. 

"  I  wish  I  did  too,"  secretly  sighed  Colonel 
Mordaunt;  but  his  heart  palpitated  so  violently, 
at  this  unexpected  mention  of  the  woman  for 
whom  he  still  pined  in  secret,  that  he  had  not 
resolution  to  say  that  he  knew  her. 

"Become  of  her!"  cried  Miss  Maynard, 
sneerinftly;  "you  need  not  wonder,  I  think, 
what  her  fate  is ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Glenmurray's 
ifUerentin^  companion  has  not  lost  her  com- 
panionable qualities,  and  is  a  companion  stil\." 

"Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Wallington;  "or 
rather^  1  dare  say,  that  angel  of  purity  is  gone 
upon  the  town." 

It  was  the  dark  hour,  else  Colonel  Mor- 
dannt's  agitation,  on  hearing  these  groM  and 


unjust  remarks,  roust  have  betrayed  his  secret 
to  every  eye ;  while  indignation  now  impeded 
his  utterance  as  much  as  confusion  had  done 
before. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  the  kind  and  candid 
Emma  Douglas,  "  I  must  grossly  have  mis- 
taken Miss  Mowbray *s  character,  if  she  was 
capable  of  the  conduct  which  you  attribute  to 
her!" 

"  My  dear  creature !"  replied  Mrs.  Walling- 
ton, "  how  should  you  know  any  thing  of  her 
character,  when  it  was  gone  long  before  you 
knew  her  1  —  Character,  indeed !  you  remind 
me  of  my  brother Mr.  Davenport,"  con- 
tinued she  to  a  gentleman  present,  "  did  you 
ever  hear  the  story  of  my  brother  and  an  angel 
of  purity,  whom  he  met  with  abroad  1" 

»»No — never." 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Maynard ;  "  I  will  not  be 
laughed  at." 

However,  Mrs.  Wallington  and  Miss  May- 
nard,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  deep  im^ 
pression  which  Adeline^s  graces  had  made  on 
their  brother,  insisted  on  telling  the  story ;  to 
which  Colonel  Mordaunt  listened  with  eager 
and  anxious  curiosity.  It  received  all  the 
embellishments  which  female  malice  could 
give  it;  and,  if  it  amused  any  one,  certainly 
that  person  was  neither  Mordaunt,  nor  Emma 
Douglas,  nor  her  gentle  sister. 

"  But  how  fortunate  it  was,"  added  Miss 
Maynard,  "  that  we  were  not  with  my  brother ! 
as  we  should  unavoidably  have  walked  and 
talked  with  this  angel." 

Mordaunt  longed  to  say,  "  I  think  the  good 
fortune  was  all  on  Miss  Mowbray's  side." 

But  Adeline  and  her  cause  were  in  good 
hands;  Emma  Douglas  stood  forth  as  her 
champion.  "  We  feel  very  diflferently  on  that 
subject,"  she  replied.  "  I  shall  ever  regret,  not 
that  I  saw  and  conversed  with  Miss  Mowbray, 
but  that  I  did  not  see  and  converse  with  her 
again  and  again." 

At  this  moment  Emma  was  standing  by 
Colonel  Moidaunt,  who  involuntarily  caught 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  eagerly ;  but  tried  to 
disguise  his  motive  by  suddenly  seating  her 
in  a  chair  behind  her,  saying,  "  You  had 
better  sit  down ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired 
with  standing  so  long." 

"  No ;  really,  Emma,"  cried  Major  Douglas, 

you  go  loo  far  there ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if 

by  seeing  and  conversing  with  Miss  Mowbray, 

ou  could  have  convinced  her  of  her  errors, 

should  not  have  objected  to  your  seeing  her 
once  more  or  so." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  timidly,  "  we 
ought,  my  love,  to  have  repeated  our  visits  till 
we  had  made  a  convert  of  her." 

"  A  convert  of  her !"  exclaimed  Mr.  May- 
nard's  sisters,  "  a  convert  of  a  kept  mistress !" 
bursting  into  a  violent  laugh,  which  had  a 
most  painful  effect  on  the  irritable  nerves  of 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  whose  tongue,  parched 
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with  emotion,  cleaved  to  the  roof  hia  mouth 
whenever  he  attempted  to  apeak. 

"  Pray,  to  what  other  circumatance,  yet  un- 
told, do  you  allude  V  aaid  Mr.  Davenport. 

**  Oh,  we  too  had  a  rencontre  with  the  phi- 
losopher and  hia  charming  friend,**  aaid  Major 
Douglas,  **  and — but,  Emma,  do  you  tell  the 
story.  *Sdeath !  Poor  fellow !— Well,  but  we 
parted  good  friends,*'  added  the  kind-hearted 
Caledonian,  dispersing  a  tear ;  while  Emma, 
in  simple  but  impressive  language,  related  all 
that  passed  at  Perpignan  between  themselves, 
Adeline,  and  Glenmurray ;  and  concluded  with 
saying,  that,  **  from  the  almost  idolatrous  re- 
spect with  which  Glenmurray  spoke  and  ap- 
parently thought  of  Adeline,  and  from  the  ac- 
count of  her  conduct  and  its  motives,  which 
he  so  fully  detailed,  she  was  convinced,  that 
ao  far  from  being  influenced  by  depravity  in 
connecting  herself  with  Glenmurray,  Adeline 
was  the  victim  of  a  romantic,  absurd,  and 
false  conception  of  virtue ;  and  she  should 
have  thought  it  her  duty  to  have  endeavoured, 
assisted  by  her  sister,  to  have  prevailed  on  her 
to  renounce  her  opinions,  and,  by  becoming 
the  wife  of  Glenmurray,  to  restore  to  the  so- 
ciety of  her  own  sex,  a  woman  formed  to  be 
its  ornament  and  its  example.  Poor  thing  !*' 
she  added  in  a  faltering  voice,  **  would  that  I 
knew  her  fate  !** 

"I  can  guess  it,  I  tell  you,*'  said  Mrs.  Wal- 
ling ton. 

"  We  had  better  drop  the  subject,  madam," 
replied  Emma  Douglas  indignantly,  **  as  it  is 
one  that  we  shall  never  agree  upon.  If  1  sun- 
posed  Miss  Mowbray  happy,  1  should  feel  for 
her,  and  feel  interest  sufficient  in  her  fate  to 
make  me  combat  your  prejudicea  concerning 
her;  but  now  that  she  is  perhaps  afflicted, 
poor,  friendless,  and  scorned,  though  unjustly, 
by  every  *  virtuous  she  that  knows  her  story,' 
I  cannot  command  my  feelings  when  she  is 
named  with  sarcastic  disrespect,  nor  can  I  bear 
to  hear  an  unhappy  woman  supposed  to  be 
plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  vice,  whom 
I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  to  be  at  this  mo- 
ment atoning  for  the  error  of  her  judgment  by 
a  life  of  lonely  penitence,  or  sunk  perhaps 
already  in  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken 
heart*^ 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  affected  and  delighted, 
hung  on  Emma  Douglas's  words  with  breath- 
less attention,  resolving  when  she  had  ended 
her  narration  to  begin  his,  and  clear  Adeline 
from  the  calumnies  of  Mrs.  Wallinsrton  and 
Miss  Maynard;  btit  after  articulnting  with 
some  difficulty — ^^'Ladies^I — Miss  Douglas 

— I '*  he  found  that  his  feelings  would  not 

allow  him  to  proceed ;  therefore,  suddenly 
raising  Emma*8  hand  to  his  lips,  he  iinprinted 
on  it  a  kiss,  at  once  fervent  and  respectful,  and 
making  a  hasty  bow,  ran  out  of  theiiouse. 

Every  one  was  astonished;  but  none  lo 
much  as  Emma  Douglas. 
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"Why,  Emma!**  cried  the  Major,  "who 
should  have  thought  it  1  I  verily  believe  you 
have  turned  Mordaunt'a  head ;— i  protest  that 
he  kissed  your  hand;  —  1  auppose  that  be 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  making  proposals  in 
form.** 

**  1  wish  he  may  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Douglas. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,  I  think,**  cried  Miss 
Maynard. 

Mrs.  Wallington  said  nothing;  but  she 
fanned  herself  violently. 

"How  do  you  know  thati*'  said  Maynard, 
"  He  kissed  your  hand  very  tenderly— did  he 
not,  Miss  Douglas  t  and  took  advantage  of 
the  dark  hour;  that  looks  very  lover-like.*' 

Emma  Douglas,  who,  in  spite  of  her  rea- 
son, was  both  embarrassed  and  flattered .  by 
Colonel  Mordaunt*s  unexpected  mode  of  tak- 
ing leave,  said  not  a  word ;  but  Mrs.  Walling- 
ton, in  a  voice  hoarse  with  angry  emotion, 
cried: 

"  It  was  very  free  in  him,  I  think,  and  very 
unlike  Colonel  Mordaunt ;  for  he  was  not  a 
sort  of  man  to  take  liberties  but  where  he  met 
with  encouragement.** 

"  Then  I  am  sure  he  would  be  free  with 
otf,  sister,  sometimes,'*  sarcastically  observed 

iss  Maynard. 

"  Nay,  with  both  of  you,  I  think,"  replied 
Maynard,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  laugh  at 
his  expense  which  they  had  tried  to  excite ; 
on  which  an  angry  dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sisters ;  and  the  Doug- 
lases, disgusted  and  provoked,  retired  to  their 
apartment. 

"There  was  something  very  strange  and 
uncommon,**  said  Mrs.  Douglaa,  detaining 
Emma  in  her  dressing-room,  "in  Colonel 
Mordaunt'a  behaviour. — Do  you  not  think  so, 
Emmal — If  it  should  have  any  meaning!*' 

"  Meaning  !*'  cried  the  Alajor ;  —  "  what 
meaning  should  it  have  1  Why,  my  dear,  do 
you  think  Mordaunt  never  kissed  a  woman's 
hand  before?" 

"  But  it  was  so  particular,  W*ell,  Emma« 
if  it  should  lead  to  consequences  !** 

"Consequences!"  cried  the  Major;  "my 
dear  girl,  what  can  you  mean  1" 

"  Why,  if  he  should  really  love  our  Emma  1" 

"  Why,  then  I  hope  our  Emma  will  love 
him.     What  say  you,  Emma  1" 

"  I  say  1  —  1  —  **  she  replied ;  —  "  really  I 
never  thought  it  possible  that  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt should  have  any  thoughts  of  me,  nor 
do  I  now ;  but  it  I)  very  strange  that  he  should 
kiss  my  hand  !** 

The  Colonel  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
nalvet6  of  this  reply,  and  in  a  mutual  whis- 
per they  agreed  how  much  they  wished  to  see 
their  sister  so  happily  disposed  of;  while  Em- 
ma paced  up  and  down  her  own  apartment 
I  some  time  before  she  undressed  herself;  and 
I  afVer  seeming  to  convince  herself,  by  recollect- 
I  ing  all  Colonel  Mordaunt'a  conduct  towarda 
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her,  that  he  could  not  possibly  mean  any  thing 
by  his  nnaeual  adieu,  she  went  to  sleep,  ex- 
elaimin?,  **  But  it  is  very  strange  that  he 
should  kiss  my  hand  T' 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

The  next  morning  explained  the  mystery ; 
for  breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  when  Colonel 
Mordaunt  appeared ;  and  his  presence  oc- 
casioned a  Diush,  from  different  causes,  on 
the  cheeks  of  all  the  ladies,  and  a  smile  on  the 
countenances  of  both  the  gentlemen. 

"  You  left  us  very  abruptly  last  night,"  said 
Major  Douglas. 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  Mordaunt,  with  a  sort 
of  grave  smile. 

"  Were  you  taken  ill  1"  asked  Maynard. 

"  I — I  was  not  quite  easy,"  answered  he ; 
•*  but.  Miss  Douglas,  may  1  request  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  alone  for  a  few  minutes !" 

Again  the  ladies  blushed,  and  the  gentle- 
men smiled.  But  Emma*s  weakness  had 
been  temporary;  she  had  convinced  herself 
that  Colonel  Mordaunt*s  action  had  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  tribute  to  what  he  fancied 
her  generous  defence  of  an  unfortunate  wo- 
man; and  with  an  air  of  unembarrassed  dig- 
nity she  gave  him  her  hand  to  lead  her  into 
an  adjoining  apartment. 

"This  is  very  good  of  you,"  cried  Colonel 
Mordaunt;  "but  you  are  all  goodness! — My 
dear  Miss  Douglas,  had  I  not  gone  away  as  I 
did  last  night,  I  believe  I  should  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  you,  or  committed  some 
other  extravagance." 

"  Indeed  !  Whaf  could  I  say  to  excite  such 
enthusiasm  1"  replied  Emma,  deeply  blushing. 

"  What !— Oh,  Miss  Douglas !"  Then  af- 
ter a  few  more  ohs,  and  other  exclamations, 
he  related  to  her  the  whole  progress  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  attachment  to  Adeline, 
adding  as  he  concluded,  "  Now  then  judge 
what  feelings  you  must  have  excited  in  my 
bosom ;  yes.  Miss  Douglas,  I  reverenced  you 
before  for  your  own  sake,  I  now  adore  you  for 
that  of  my  lost  Adeline." 

"  So !"  thought  Emma,  "  the  kiss  of  the 
hand  is  explained," — and  she  sighed  as  she 
thought  it ;  nor  did  she  much  like  the  word, 
reverenced;  but  she  had  ample  amends  for  her 
mortification  by  what  followed. 

"  Really,"  cried  Colonel  Mordaunt,  gazing 
▼ery  earnestly  at  her,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  flat- 
ter you,  bnt  there  is  something  in  your  counter 
nance  that  reminds  me  very  strongly  of  Ade- 
line." 

"Is  it  possible  1"  said  Emma,  her  cheeks 
glowing  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  spoke ; 
"  you  may  not  mean  to  flatter  me,  but  I  as^ 
Mire  yon  I  mm  flmtterad ;  for  I  never  saw  any 


woman  whom  in  appearance  I  so  much  wish- 
ed to  resemble." 

"  You  do  resemble  her  indeed^"  cried  Colo- 
nel Mordaunt,  "  and  the  likeness  grows  strong- 
er and  stronger." 

Emma  blushed  deeper  and  deeper. 

"But  come,"  exclaimed  he,  "let  us  go; 
and  I  will — no,  you  shall — relate  to  the  party 
in  the  next  room  what  1  have  been  telling  yon, 
for  I  long  to  shame  those  d " 

"  Fy !"  said  Emma  smiling,  and  holding  up 
her  hand  as  if  to  stop  the  coming  word.  And 
she  did  stop  it;  for  Colonel  Mordaunt  con- 
veyed the  reproving  hand  to  his  lips;  and 
Emma  said  to  herself,  as  she  half-frowning 
withdrew  it,  "  I  am  glad  my  brother  was  not 
present" 

Their  return  to  the  breakfast-room  was  wel- 
come to  every  one,  from  different  causes,  as 
Colonel  Mordaunt's  motives  for  requesting  a 
t^te-^-tSte  had  given  rise  to  various  conjec- 
tures. But  all  conjecture  was  soon  lost  in 
certainty;  for  Emma  Douglas,  with  more 
than  usual  animation  of  voice  and  counts 
nance,  related  what  Colonel  Mordaunt  had 
authorised  her  to  relate ;  and  the  envious  sis- 
ters heard,  with  increased  resentment,  that  Ad- 
eline, were  she  unmarried,  would  be  the  choice 
of  the  man  whose  affections  they  were  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  captivate. 

"  You  can't  think,"  said  Colonel  Mordaunt 
when  Emma  had  concluded,  leaving  him 
charmed  with  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
told  his  story,  and  with  the  generous  triumph 
which  sparkled  in  her  eyes  at  being  able  to 
exhibit  Adeline's  character  in  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view,  "  you  can't  think  how  much 
Miss  Douglas  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Berren- 
dale!" 

"  Lord !"  said  Miss  Maynard,  with  a  toss 
of  the  head,  "  my  brother  told  us  that  she 
was  handsome!" 

"  And  so  she  is,"  replied  the  Colonel,  pro- 
voked at  this  brutal  speech  ;  "  she  has  one  of 
the  finest  countenances  that  I  ever  saw— a 
countenance  never  distorted  by  those  feelings 
of  envy,  and  expressions  of  spite,  which  so 
oflen  disfigure  some  women— converting  even 
a  beauty  into  a  fiend ;  and  in  this  respect  no 
one  will  doubt  that  Miss  Douglas  resembles 
her: 

'  What's  female  beautjr— ^ut  an  air  divine. 
Through  which  the  mind^s  all  gentle  graces 
sbioe !' 

says  one  of  our  first  poets ;  therefore,  in  Dr. 
Young's  opinion,  madam,"  continued  Mor- 
daunt, turning  to  Emma,  "  you  would  have 
been  a  perfect  beauty." 

This  speech,  so  truly  gratifying  to  the  amia- 
ble girl  to  whom  it  was  addressM,  was  a  dag^ 
ger  in  the  heart  of  both  the  sisters.  Nor  was 
Emma's  pleasure  unalloyed  hj  pain ;  for  she 
feared  that  Mordannt's  attentions  might  be- 
come dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind,  as  uhm 
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eoald  not  disffuise  to  herself,  that  his  visits  at 
Mr.  Maynard  8  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
her  reluctance  to  return  to  Scotland  whenever 
their  journey  home  was  mentioned.  For,  al- 
ways humble  in  her  ideas  of  her  own  charms, 
Emma  Douglas  could  not  believe  that  Mor- 
daunt  would  ever  entertain  any  feeling  for  her 
at  all  retiembling  love,  except  when  he  fancied 
that  she  looked  like  Adeline. 

But  however  unlikely  it  seemed  that  Mor- 
daunt  should  become  attached  to  her,  and  how- 
ever resolved  she  was  to  avoid  his  society, 
certain  it  is  that  he  soon  found  he  could  be 
happy  in  the  society  of  no  other  woman,  since 
to  no  other  could  he  talk  on  the  subject  near- 
est his  heart;  and  Emma,  though  blaming 
herself  daily  for  her  temerity,  could  not  refuse 
to  receive  Mordaunt*s  visits ;  and  her  patient 
attentions  ft  his  conversation,  of  which  Ade- 
line was  commonly  the  theme,  seemed  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  his  wounded  feelings. 

But  the  time  for  their  d^arture  arrived, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Wallington  and  her 
sister,  who  hoped  when  Emma  was  gone  to 
have  a  chance  of  being  noticed  by  Mordaunt. 

What  then  must  have  been  their  confusion 
and  disappointment,  when  Colonel  Mordaunt 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Douglases 
on  their  journey  home,  as  he  had  never  seen 
the  Highlands,  and  wished  to  see  them  in 
such  good  company !  Major  Douglas  and  bis 
charming  wife  gave  a  glad  consent  to  this 
proposal :  but  Emma  Douglas  heard  it  with 
more  alarm  than  pleasure;  for,  though  her 
heart  rejoiced  at  it,  her  reason  condemned  it. 

A  few  days,  however,  convinced  her  appre- 
hensive delicacy,  that  if  she  loved  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  it  was  not  without  hope  of  a  return. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  declared  tnat  every  day 
seemed  to  increase  her  resemblance  to  Ade- 
line in  expression  and  manner;  and  in  con- 
duct his  reason  told  him  that  she  was  her  su- 
perior ;  nor  could  he  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
prefer  as  a  wife,  Emma  Douglas  who  had  ne- 
ver erred,  to  Adeline  who  had. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  felt,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  female  writer,*  that,  **  though 
it  is  possible  to  love  and  esteem  a  woman  who 
has  expiated  the  faults  of  her  youth  by  a  sin- 
cere repentance ;  and  though  before  God  and 
man  her  errors  may  be  obliterated  ;  still  there 
exists  one  being  in  whose  eyes  she  can  never 
hope  to  efface  them,  ilnd  that  is  her  lover  or 
her  husband.*'  He  felt  that  no  man  of  acute 
sensibility  can  be  happy  with  a  woman  whose 
recollections  are  not  pure ;  she  must  necessa- 
rily be  jealous  of  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tains of  her;  and  he  must  be  often  afraid  of 
speaking,  lest  he  utter  a  sentiment  that  may 
wound  and  mortify  her.  Besides,  he  was,  on 
just  grounds,  more  desirous  of  marrying  a  wo- 
man whom  he  **  admired,  than  one  whom  he 


^  Madame  de  Btael,  Recueil  de  Morceaux  dA- 
tachAs,  page  206. 


forgave;**  and  therefore,  while  he  addressed 
Emma,  he  no  longer  regretted  Adeline. 

In  short,  he  at  length  ceased  to  talk  of  Em- 
ma's resemblance  to  Adeline,  but  seemed  to 
admire  her  wholly  for  her  own  sake ;  and  hav- 
ing avowed  his  passion,  and  been  assured  of 
Emma's  in  return,  by  Major  Douglas,  he  came 
back  to  England  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  the 
happy  husband  of  one  of  the  best  of  women. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

We  left  Adeline  preparing  to  address  Mrs. 
Mowbray  and  recommend  her  child  to  her  pro- 
tection ; — but  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  task  which  she  was  about 
to  undertake,  she  timidly  put  it  off  from  day  to 
day ;  and  having  convinced  herself  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  endeavour  to  excite  her  husband 
to  repentance,  and  make  him  acknowledge 
Editha  as  his  legitimate  child,  she  determined 
to  write  to  him  before  she  addressed  her  mo- 
ther, and  also  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  whose  respectfiil  attachment  had 
sooth^d  some  of  the  pangs  which  conscious- 
ness of  her  past  follies  had  inflicted,  and 
whose  active  friendship  deserved  her  warmest 
acknowledgements.  Little  did  she  think  the 
fatal  effect  which  an  instance  of  his  zeal  in 
her  cause  had  had  on  Berrendale ;  unconscious 
was  she  that  the  husband,  whose  neglect  she 
believed  to  be  intentional,  great  as  were  his 
crimes  ajgainst  her,  was  not  guilty  of  the  addi- 
tional crime  of  suffering  her  to  pine  in  poverty 
without  making  a  single  inquiry  concerning 
her,  but  was  convinced  that  both  she  and  her 
child  were  no  longer  in  existence. 

In  her  letter  to  him,  she  conjured  him  by 
the  love  which  he  tdwayt  bore  Glenmurray, 
by  the  love  he  onee  bore  her,  and  by  the  re- 
morse which  he  would  sooner  or  later  feel  for 
his  conduct  towards  her  and  her  child,  to  ac- 
knowledge Editha  to  be  his  lawful  heir,  but 
to  suffer  her  to  remain  under  that  protection 
to  which  she  meant  to  bequeath  her ;  and  on 
these  conditions  she  left  him  her  blessing,  and 
herpardon. 

The  letter  to  Colonel  Mordaunt  was  long, 
and  perhaps  diffuse :  but  Adeline  was  jealous 
of  his  esteem,  though  regardless  of  his  love ; 
and  as  he  had  known  her  while  acting  under 
the  influence  of  a  fktal  error  of  opinion,  she 
wished  to  show  him  that  on  conviction  she 
had  abandoned  her  former  way  of  thinking, 
and  was  candid  enough  to  own  that  she  had 
been  wrong. 

"You,  no  doubt,*'  she  said,  "are  well 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  used  by  dif- 
ferent writers  in  favour  of  marriage.  I  shall 
therefore  only  mention  the  argument  which 
carried  at  length  full  conviction  to  my  mind, 
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and  conquered  even  my  deep  and  heartfelt 
reverence  for  the  opinions  of  one  who  long 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  dearest  object  of  my 
love  and  regret.  But  he,  had  he  lived,  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  altered  his  sentiments ;  and 
had  he  been  a  parent,  the  ar^roent  1  allude 
to,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the 
interest  of  children,  would  have  found  its  way 
to  his  reason,  through  his  affections. 

**  It  is  evident  that  on  the  education  given 
to  children,  must  depend  the  welfare  of  the 
community ;  and,  consequently,  that  whatever 
is  likely  to  induce  parents  to  neglect  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  It  is  also  certain, 
that  though  the  agency  of  the  pasnont  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  all  society,  it  is  on 
the  cultivation  and  influence  of  Ihe  affections 
that  the  happiness  and  improvement  oT  social 
life  depend. 

**  Hence  it  follows  that  marriage  must  be 
more  beneficial  to  society  in  its  consequences, 
than  connexions  capable  of  being  dissolved  at 
pleasure;  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  call 
forth  and  exercise  the  affections  and  control 
the  passions.  It  has  been  said,  that  were  we 
free  to  dissolve  at  will  a  connexion  formed  by 
love,  we  should  not  wish  to  do  it,  as  constancy 
is  natural  to  us,  and  there  is  in  all  of  us  a  ten- 
dency to  form  an  exclusive  attachment.  But 
though  I  believe,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  few  are  capable  of  unforced  constancy, 
and  could  love  for  life  one  dear  and  honoured 
object,  still  I  believe  that  the  many  are  given 
to  the  love  of  change;  that  in  men  especially, 
a  new  object  can  excite  new  passion;  and 
judging  from  the  increasing  depravity  of  both 
sexes,  in  spite  of  existing  laws,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  shame— I  am  convinced  that  if  the  ties 
of  marriage  were  dissolved,  or  it  were  no 
longer  to  be  judgred  infamous  to  act  in  con- 
tempt of  them,  unbridled  licentiousness  would 
soon  be  in  general  practice.  What  then,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
children  born  in  it !  What  would  their  edu- 
cation be  1  Parents  continually  engrossed  in 
the  enervating  but  delightful  egotism  of  a  new 
and  happy  love,  lost  in  selfish  indulgence,  the 
passions  awake,  but  the  affections  slumbering* 
and  the  sacred  ties  of  parental  feeling  not  hav- 
ing time  nor  opportunity  to  fasten  on  the  heart 
— their  offspring  would  either  die  the  victims 
of  neglect,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  be  threatened ;  or,  without  morals  or 
instruction,  they  would  grow  up  to  scourge  the 
world  by  their  vices,  till  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilized  society  was  gradually  destroyed. 

**  On  this  ground,  therefore,  this  strong 
ground,  I  venture  to  build  my  present  opinion, 
that  marriage  is  a  wise,  and  ought  to  be  a  sa- 
cred institution ;  and  I  bitterly  regret  the  hour 
when,  with  the  hasty  and  immature  judgment 
of  eighteen,  and  witn  a  degree  of  presumption 
scarcely  pardonable  at  any  time  of  life,  I  dared 
to  think  and  act  contrary  to  this  opinion  and 


the  reverend  experience  of  ages,  and  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  an  example  of  vice, 
when  I  believed  myself  the  champion  of  vir- 
tue." 

She  then  went  on  to  express  the  following 
sentiments  :  **  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that 
I  ought  to  struggle  against  the  weakness  which 
is  hurrying  me  to  the  grave,  and  live  for  the 
sake  of  my  child.  Alas !  it  is  for  her  sake 
that  I  most  wish  to  die. 

"  There  are  two  wayd  in  which  a  mother 
can  be  of  use  to  her  daughter ;  the  one  is  by 
instilling  into  her  mind  virtuous  principles, 
and  by  setting  her  a  virtuous  example ;  the 
other  IS,  by  being  to  her  in  her  own  person  an 
awfal  warning — a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
dangers  which  attend  a  deviation  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  But,  oh !  how  jealous  must  a 
mother  be  of  her  child's  esteem  and  venera- 
tion !  and  how  could  she  bear  to  humble  her- 
self in  the  ey^s  of  the  beloved  object,  by 
avowing  that  she  had  committed  crimes 
against  society,  however  atoned  for  by  peni- 
tence and  sorrow!  I  can  never,  now,  b^  a 
correct  example  for  my  Editha,  nor  could  I 
endure  to  live  to  be  a  warning  to  her.  Nay, 
if  I  lived,  I  should  be,  most  piobably,  a  dan^ 
gerous  example  to  her ;  for  I  should  be  (on 
my  death-beu  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  the 
boast,)  respected  and  esteemed ;  while  the  so- 
ciety around  me  would  forget  my  past  errors, 
in  dbe  sincerity  of  my  repentance. 

**  If  then  a  strong  temptation  should  assail 
my  child,  might  she  not  yield  to  it  from  an 
idea,  that  *  one  false  step  may  be  retrieved,' 
and  cite  her  mother  as  an  example  of  this 
truth  1  while,  unconscious  of  the  many  secret 
heart-aches  of  that  repentant  mother;  uncon- 
scious of  the  sorrows  and  degradations  she 
had  experienced,  she  regarded  nothing  but  the 
present  respectability  of  her  mother's  life,  and 
contented  herself  with  hoping  one  day  to  re- 
semble her. 

**  Believe  me,  that  were  it  possible  for  roe 
to  choose  between  life  and  death,  for  my 
child's  sake,  the  choice  would  be  the  latter. 
Now,  when  Ahe  shall  see  in  my  mournful  and 
eventful  history,  written  as  it  has  been  by  me 
in  moments  of  melancholy  leisure,  that  all  my 
sorrows  were  consequent  on  one  presumptu- 
ous error  of  judgment  in  early  youth,  and 
shall  see  a  long  and  minute  detail  of  the  secret 
agonies  which  I  have  endured — those  agonies 
wearing  away- my  existence,  and  ultimately 
hurrying  me  to  an  untimely  grave ;  she  will 
learn  that  the  woman  who  &els  justly,  yet 
has  been  led  even  into  the  practice  of  vice, 
however  she  may  be  forgiven  by  others,  can 
never  forgive  herself;  and  though  she  may 
dare  to  lift  an  eye  of  hope  to  that  Being,  who 

f promises  pardon  on  repentance,  she  will  reeol- 
ect  with  anguish  the  fair  and  glorious  course 
which  she  might  have  run ;  and  that,  instead 
of  humbly  imploring  forbearance  and  forgive- 
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ness,  she  might  have  demanded  nniyeraal  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

**  True  it  is,  that  I  did  not  act  in*  defiance 
of  the  world*8  opinion,  from  any  depraved 
feelings,  or  vicious  inclinations ;  but  the  world 
could  not  be  expected  to  believe  this,  since 
motives  are  known  only  to  our  own  hearts, 
and  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts ;  therefore, 
as  far  as  example  goes,  I  was  as  great  a  stum- 
bling-block to  others,  as  if  the  life  I  led  had 
been  owing  to  the  influence  of  lawless  desires ; 
and  society  was  right  in  making  no  distinction 
between  me  and  other  women  living  in  an  un- 
sanctioned connexion. 

**  But  methinks  I  hear  you  say,  that  Editha 
might  never  be  informed  of  my  past  errors. 
Alas !  wretched  must  that  woman  be,  whose 
happiness  and  respectability .  depend  on  the 
secresy  of  others !  Besides,  did  I  not  think  the 
concealment  of  crime  in  itself  a  crime,  how 
could  I  know  an  hour  of  peace,  while  1  re- 
flected that  a  mementos  malicet  or  inadver- 
tency, in  one  of  Editha's  companions,  might 
cause  her  to  blush  at  her  mother's  disgrace  f — 
that,  while  her  young  cheek  was  flushed  per- 
haps with  the  artless  triumphs  of  beauty, 
talent,  and  virtue,  the  parent  who  envied  me, 
or  the  daughter  who  envied  her,  might  sud- 
denly convert  her  joy  into  anguish  and  morti- 
fication, by  artfully  informing  her,  with  feigned 
pity  for  my  sorrows,  and  admiration  of  my 
penftence,  that  I  had  once  been  a  disgrace 
to  that  family  of  which  I  was  now  the  pride  ? 
— No— even  if  I  were  not  for  ever  separated  in 
this  world  from  the  only  man  whom  I  ever 
loved  with  passionate  and  well-founded  afiec- 
tion,  united  for  life  to  the  object  of  my  just 
aversion,  and,  were  I  not  conscious  (horrible 
and  overwhelming  thought!)  of  having,  by 
my  example,  led  another  into  the  path  of  sin 
— «till,  I  repeat  it,  for  my  child's-  sake,  I 
should  wish  to  die,  and  should  consider,  not 
early  death,  but  lengthened  existence,  as  a 
-curse." 

So  Adeline  reasoned  and  felt  in  her  moments 
of  reflection ;  but  the  heart  had  sometimes  do- 
minion over  her ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  Editha, 
and  thought  that  Mrs.  Mowbray  might  be 
induced  to  receive  her  again  to  her  favour,  she 
wished,  even  on  any  terms,  to  have  her  life 
prolonged. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

HAViifo  finished  her  letter  to  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt  and  Berrendale,  she  again  prepared  to 
write  to  her  mother;  a  few  transient  fears 
overcoming  every  now  and  then  those  hopes 
of  success  in  her  appliciltion,  which,  till  she 
took  up  her  pen,  she  had  so  warmly  encour- 
aged. 

Alas !  little  did  the  know  how  erroneoosly 


for  years  she  had  judged  of  Mrs.  Mowbray. 
Little  did  she  suspect  that  her  mother  had 
long  forgiven  her;  had  pined  after  her;  had 
sought,  though  in  vain,  to  procure  intelligence 
of  her,  and  was  then  weanng  away  her  exist- 
ence in  solitary  woe,  a  prey  to  self-reproach, 
and  to  the  corroding  fear  that  her  daughter, 
made  desperate  by  her  renunciation  oi  her, 
had,  on  the  death  of  Glenmurray,  plunged  into 
a  life  of  shame,  or  sunk,  broken-hearted,  into 
the  grave !  for  not  one  of  Adeline's  letters  had 
ever  reached  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  and  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  had  both  been  the  victims 
of  female  treachery  and  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  soon  as  she  had  parted 
with  Adeline  for  the  last  time,  had  dismissed 
all  her  old  servants,  the  witnesses  of  her  sor- 
rows and  disgrace,  and  retired  to  her  estate  in 
Cumberland — an  estate  where  Adeline  had 
first  seen  the  light,  and  where  Mrs.  Mowbray 
had  first  experienced  the  transports  of  a  mo- 
ther. This  spot  was  therefore  ill  calculated 
to  banish  Adeline  from  her  mother's  thoughts, 
and  to  continue  her  exclusion  fiom  her  afiec- 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  her  image  haunted 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  whithersoever  she  went,  she 
still  saw  her  in  an  attitude  of  supplication ; 
she  still  heard  the  plaintive  accents  of  her 
voice ;  and  often  did  she  exclaim,  *'  My  child, 
my  child !  wretch  that  I  am !  must  I  never, 
never  see  thee  more !" 

These  ideas  increased  to  so  painful  a  de- 
gree, that  finding  her  solitude  insupportable, 
she  invited  an  orphan  relation  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances to  take  up  her  abode  with  her. 

This  young  woman,  whose  ruling  passion 
was  avarice,  and  whose  greatest  talent  was 
cunning,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  keep 
the  situation  which  she  had  gained,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  Adeline,  should  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray be  weak  enough  to  receive  her  again. 
She  therefore  intercepted  all  the  letters  which 
were  in  or  like  Adeline's  hand-writing ;  and 
having  learned  to  imitate  Mrs.  Mowbray's, 
she  enclosed  them  in  a  blank  cover  to  Ade- 
line ;  who,  thinking  the  direction  was  written 
in  her  mother's  hand,  desisted,  as  the  artful 
girl  expected  she  would  do,  from  what  appear- 
ed to  her  a  hopeless  application. 

And  she  exulted  in  her  contrivance ;  when 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  on  seeing  in  a  magazine  that 
Glenmurray  was  dead,  (full  a  year  after  his 
decease,)  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  pro- 
tected that  she  would  instantly  invite  Adeline 
to  her  house. 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  *•  I  can  do  so  without  in- 
fringement of  my  oath.  She  is  disgraced  .in 
the  eye  of  the  world  by  her  connexion  with 
Glenmurray,  and  she  is  wretched  in  love ;  nay, 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  I  have  been ;  and  I  can, 
I  will  invite  her  to  lose  the  remembrance  of 
her  misfortunes  in  my  love !" 

Thus  did  her  ardent  wish  to  be  re-united  to 
Adeline  deceive  her  conseienee ;  for,  by  the 
phrase  *^  wretched  in  love,"  she  meant,  for- 
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saken  by  the  object  of  ber  attachment — and 
that  Adeline  had  not  been ;  therefore  her  oath 
remained  in  full  force  acrainst  her.  But  where 
could  she  seek  Adeline  I  Dr.  Norbeny  could, 
perhaps,  give  her  this  information ;  and  to  him 
she  resolved  to  write — though  he  had  cast  her 
from  his  acquaintance;  ^*but  her  pride,'*  as 
she  said,  **fell  with  her  fortunes;  and  she 
scrupled  not  to  humble  herself  before  the  zeal- 
ous friend  of  her  daughter."  But  this  letter 
would  never  have  reached  him,  had  not  her 
treacherous  relation  been  ill  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written. 

Dr.  Norberry  had  recovered  the  illness  of 
which  Adeline  supposed  him  to  have  died ; 
but  as  her  letter  to  him,  to  which  she  received 
no  answer,  alluded  to  the  money  transaction 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Norberry;  and  as  she 
commented  on  the  insulting  expressions  in 
Mrs,  Norberry's  note,  that  lady  thought  pro- 
per to  suppress  the  second  letter  as  well  as 
the  first;  and  when  the  doctor,  on  his  recove- 
ry, earnestly  demanded  to  know  whether  any 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray, Mrs.  Norbeny,  with  pretended  reluct- 
ance, told  him  that  she  bad  written  to  him  in 
great  distress,  while  he  was  deHrious,  to  bor- 
row money ;  that  she  had  sent  her  ten  pounds^ 
which  Adeline  had  returned,  reproaching  her 
for  her  parsimony,  and  saying  that  she  had 
found  a  friend  who  would  not  suffer  her  to 
want. 

*'  But  did  you  tell  ber  that  you  thought  me 
in  great  danger!" 

"Idid." 

**  Why,  zounds,  woman !  did  she  not,  afler 
that,  write  to  know  how  I  was  V* 

"  Never." 

•*  Devil  take  me  if  I  could  have  thought  it 
of  her !"  answered  the  doctor — who  could  not 
but  believe  this  story  for  the  sake  of  bis  own 
peace,  as  it  was  less  destructive  to  his  happi- 
ness to  think  Adeline  in  fault,  than  his  wife 
or  children  i^ilty  of  profligate  falsehood ;  he 
therefore,  with  a  deep  sigh,  begged  Adeline's 
name  might  never  be  mentioned  to  him  again ; 
and  though  he  secretly  wished  to  hear  of  her 
welfare,  he  no  longer  made  her  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

But  Mrs.  Mowbray's  letter  recalled  her 
powerfully  both  to  his  memory  and  affections, 
while,  with  many  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  be 
regretted  that  he  had  no  possible  means  of 
discovering  where  she  was ;  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
Miss  Woodville,  Mrs.  Mowbray's  relation, 
having  first  contrived  to  open  and  read  it,  ven- 
tured to  give  into  her  hands,  as  it  contained 
no  satisfactory  information  concerning  Ade- 
line. 

'*  *  I  look  on  the  separation  of  me  and  my 
mother,  in  this  world,  to  be  eternal,'  said  the 
poor  dear  )o^  Adeline  to  me,  the  last  time  we 
mat,  '  You  do !'  replied  I ;  *  then,  poor  devil ! 
how  mitertble  will  your  mother  be,  when  her 


present  resentment  subsides!^ Well,  when 
that  time  comes,  1  may  perhaps  see  her  again,'. 

added  If  with  a  d d  queer  something  rising 

in  my  throat,  as  I  said  it,  and  your  poor  girl 
blessed  me  for  the  kind  intention.  —  (Pshaw ! 
I  have  blotted  the  paper ;  at  my  years  it  is  a 
shame  to  be  so  watery-eyed.)  Well  ^  the 
time  above  mentioned  is  come — you  are  mise- 
rable, you  are  repentant  —  and  you  ask  roe 
to  forget  and  forgive.  1  do  forget^!  do  for- 
give ;  some  time  or  other,  too,  I  will  tell  you 
so  in  person ;  and  were  the  lost  -Adeline  to 
know  that  I  did  so,  she  would  bless  me  for 
the  act,  as  she  did  before  for  the  intention. 
But,  alas !  where  she  is,  what  she  is,  1  know 
not,  and  have  not  any  means  of  knowing.  To 
say  the  truth,  her  conduct  to  me  and  mine  has 
been  devilinh  oddy  not  to  say  wrnng.  But, 
poor  thing !  she  is  either  dead  or  miserable, 
and  I  forgive  her ;  —  so  I  do  you,  as  I  said 
before,  and  the  Lord  give  you  all  the  consola- 
tion which  you  so  greatly  need  I 
"  Your's  once  more, 

**  In  true  kindness  of  spirit, 

**  James  Norberry." 

This  letter  made  Mrs.  Mowbray's  wounds 
bleed  afresh,  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroyed 
all  her  expectations  of  finding  Adeline;  and 
the  only  hope  that  remained  to  cheer  her  was, 
that  she  might  perhaps,  if  yet  alive,  write 
sooner  or  later  to  implore  forgiveness.  But 
month  after  month  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  of 
Adeline  reached  her  despairing  mother. 

She  then  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
so  worded  that  Adeline,  had  she  seen  it,  must 
have  known  to  whom  it  alluded  ;  but  it  never 
met  her  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  gave  herself 
up  to  almost  absolute  despair ;  when  accident 
introduced  her  to  a  new  acquaintance,  whose 
example  taught  her  patience,  and  whose  sooth- 
ing benevolence  bade  her  hope  for  happier 
days. 

One  day,  as  Mrs.  Mowbray,  regardless  of  a 
heavy  shower,  and  lost  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, was  walking  with  irregular  steps  on  the 
road  to  Penrith,  with  an  unopened  umbrella 
in  her  hand,  she  suddenly  raised  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  beheld  a  quaker  lady  pursued 
by  an  over-driven  bullock,  and,  unable  any 
longer  to  make  an  effort  to  escape  its  fury.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Mrs.  Mowbray,  from  a 
sort  of  irresistible  impulse,  as  fortunate  in  its 
effects  as  presence  of^mind,  yet  scarcely  per- 
haps to  be  denominated  such,  suddenly  open- 
ed her  umbrella;  and,  approaching  the  animal, 
brandished  it  before  his  eyes.  Alarmed  at 
this  unusual  appearance,  he  turned  hastily  and 
ran  towards  the  town,  where  she  saw  that  he 
was  immediately  met  and  secured. 

**  Thou  hast  doubtless  saved  my  life,"  said 
the  quaker,  grasping  Mrs.  Mowbray's  hand, 
with  an  emotion  which  she  vainly  tried  to 
suppress ;  "  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  thine !" 
Mrs.  Mowbray  retoxoed  the  preswure  of  her 
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hand,  and  buret  into  teare ;  overcome  with  joy 
for  having  saved  a  fellow- creature's  life;  with 
terror,  which  she  was  now  at  leisure  to  feel 
for  the  danger  to  which  she  had  herself  bet  n 
exposed ;  and  with  mournful  emotion  from  the 
consciousness  how  much  she  needed  the  bless- 
ing which  the  grateful  quaker  invoked  on  her 
head. 

"  Thou  tremblest  even  more  than  I  do,"  ob- 
served the  ladvt  smiling,  but  seeming  ready 
to  faint ;  '*  I  believe  we  had  better,  both  of  us, 
sit  down  on  the  bank ;  but  it  is  so  wet  that 
perhaps  we  had  better  endeavour  to  reach  my 
house,  which  is  only  at  the  end  of  yon  field. ' 
Mrs.  Mowbray  bowed  her  assent;  and,  sup- 
porting each  other,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a 
neat  white  house,  to  which  Uie  quaker  cor- 
dially bade  her  welcome. 

**  It  was  but  this  morning,*'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  struggling  for  utterance,  "that  1 
called  upon  Death  to  relieve  me  from  an  ex- 
istence at  once  wretched  and  useless."  Here 
she  paused  : — ^and  her  new  acquaintance,  cor- 
dially pressing  her  hand,  waited  for  the  con- 
clusion of  her  speech  ;  "but  now,"  continued 
Mre.  Mowbray,  "  I  revoke,  and  repent  my 
idle  and  vicious  impatience  of  life.  I  have 
saved  your  life,  and  something  like  enjoyment 
now  seems  to  enliven  mine." 

"  I  suspect,"  replied  the  lady,  "  thou  hast 
known  deep  affliction;  and  I  rejoice  that  at 
this  moment,  and  in  so  providential  a  manner, 
I  have  been  introduced  to  thy  acquaintance; 
for  I,  too,  have  known  sorrow,  and  the  mourner 
knows  how  to  speak  comfort  to  the  heart  of 
the  mourner.  My  name  is  Rachel  Pember- 
ton  ;  and  I  hope  that  when  I  know  thy  name, 
and  thy  story,  thou  wilt  allow  me  to  devote  to 
thy  comfort  some  houre  of  the  existence  which 
thou  hast  preserved."  She  then  hastily  with- 
drew, to  pour  forth  in  solitary  prayer  the 
breathings  of  devout  grratitude;  —  while  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  having  communed  with  her  own 
thoughts,  felt  a  glow  of  unwonted  satisfaction 
steal  over  her  mind  ;  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Pemberton  returned,  she  was  able  to  meet  her 
with  calmness  and  cheerfulness. 

"Thou  knowestmy  name,"  said  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton as  she  entered,  seating  herself  by  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  "  butol  have  yet  to  learn  thine." 

"  My  name  is  Mowbray,"  she  replied,  sigh- 
ing deeply. 

"Mowbray! — The  lady  of  Rosevalley  in 
Gloucestershire ;  and  the  mother  of  Adeline 
Mowbray  1"  exclaimed  Mre.  Pemberton. 

"  What  of  Adeline  Mowbray  !  What  of  my 
child  1"  cried  Mre.  Mowbray,  seizing  Mrs. 
Pemberton's  hand.  "  Blessed  woman !  tell 
me— do  you  indeed  know  hert~<^an  you  tell 
me  where  to  find  her  1" 

"I  will  tell  thee  all  that  I  know  of  her," 
replied  Mre.  Pemberton,  in  a  faltering  voice  ; 
"  but  thy  emotion  overpowers  me.  C—I  was 
once  a  mother,  and  I  can  feel  for  thee."  She 
then  turned  her  head  away  to  conceal  a  start- 


ing tear ;  while  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  incoherent 
eagerness,  repeated  her  questions,  and  trem- 
blingly awaited  her  answer. 

"Is  she  Weill  Is  she  happy!  Say  but 
that !"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing  as  she  spoke. 

"  She  was  well  and  contented  when  I  last 
heard  from  her,"  replied  Mre.  Pemberton, 
calmly. 

"'Heard  from  berl*  Then  she  writes  to 
you  !  Oh,  blessed,  blessed  woman !  show 
me  her  lettere,  and  tell  me  only  that  she  has 
forgiven  me  for  all  my  unkindness  to  her." 
As  she  daid  this,  Mre.  Mowbray  threw  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Pemberton,  and  sunk  half- 
fainting  on  her  shoulder.-- 

"  1  will  tell  thee  all  that  has  ever  passed  be- 
tween us,  if  thou  wilt  be  composed,"  gravely 
answered  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  "  but  this  violent 
expression  &f  thy  feelings  is  unseemly  and 
detrimental." 

"  Well — well — I  will  be  calm,"  said  Mre. 
Mowbray ;  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  began  to  re- 
late the  interview  which  she  had  with  Adeline 
at  Richmond. 

"  How  long  affo  did  this  take  place  1" 
eagerly  interrupted  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  Full  six  years." 

"  Oh,  God !"  exclaimed  she,  imnatiently — 
"  Six  yeare ! — By  this  time  then  she  may  be 
dead — she  may " 

"  Thou  art  incorrigible,  I  fear,"  said  Mre. 
Pemberton,  "  but  thou  art  afflicted,  and  I  will 
bear  with  thy  impatience; — sit  down  again 
and  attend  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  hear  much 
later  intelligence  of  thy  daughter." 

"  How  late  1"  asked  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with 
frantic  eagerness ;  and  Mre.  Pemberton,  over- 
come with  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke, 
could  scarcely  falter  out,  "  Within  a  twelve- 
month I  have  heard  of  her." 

"  W' ithin  a  twelvemonth !"  joyfully  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  but,  recollecting  hereelf,  she 
added  mournfully — "  but  in  that  time  what— 
what  may  not  have  happened  !" 

"I  know  not  what  to. do  with  thee  nor  for 
thee,"  observed  Mrs.  Pemberton;  "but  do 
try,  I  beseech  thee,  to  hear  me  patiently  !" 

Mre.  Mowbray  then  reseated  herself;  and 
Mrs.  Pemberton  informed  her  of  Adeline's 
premature  confinement  at  Richmond ;  of  her 
distress  on  Glenmurray's  death,  and  of  her 
having  witnessed  it. 

"  Ah  !  you  acted  a  mother's  part — you  did 
what  I  ought  to  have  done,"  cried  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, bursting  into  tearsj — **but,  go  on — 1 
will  be  naiient." 

Yet  that  was  impossible;  for,  when  she 
heard  of  Adeline's  insanitVf  her  emotions  be- 
came so  strong  that  Mre.  Pemberton,  alarmed 
for  her  life,  was  obliged  to  ring  for  assistance. 

When  she  recovered — "Thou  hast  heard 
the  woret  now,"  said  Mre.  Pemberton,  "  and 
all  I  have  yet  to  say  of  thy  child  is  satisfac- 
tory." 

She  then  related  the  contents  of  Adeline's 
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first  letter,  informing  her  of  her  marriage : — 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, blessed  God  that  Adeline  was  become 
a  wife.  The  next  letter  Mrs.  Pemberton  read 
informed  her  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  fine 
girl. 

**  A  mother!*'  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  how  I 
should  like  to  see  her  child!'* — But  at  the 
same  moment  she  recollected  how  bitterly  she 
had  reviled  her  when  she  saw  her  about  to  be- 
come a  mother,  at  their  last  meeting ;  and, 
torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  she  was  again 
insensible  to  aught  out  her  self-upbraidings. 

"  Well — ^but  where  is  she  now  1  where  is 
the  child  1  and  when  did  you  hear  from  her 
last  t'*  cried  she. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  her  since,**  hesitat- 
ingly replied  Mrs.  Pemberton. 

"  But  can't  you  write  to  herl** 

"  Yes ;  but  in  her  last  letter  she  said  she 
was  going  to  change  her  lodgings,  and  would 
write  again  when  settled  in  a  new  habita- 
tion.** 

Again  Mrs.  Mowbray  paced  the  room  in 
wild  and  violent  distress ;  but  her  sorrows  at 
length  yielded  to  the  gentle  admonitions  and 
soothings  of  Mrs.  Pemberton,  who  bade  her 
remember,  that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning 
she  had  not  expected  the  happiness  and  con- 
solation which  she  had  met  with  that  day ;  and 
that  a  short  time  might  bring  forth  still  greater 
comfort. 

*»  For,'*  said  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  I  can  write 
to  the  house  where  she  formerly  lodged,  and 
perhaps  the  person  who  keeps  it  can  give  us 
intelligence  of  her.** 

On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Mowbray  became 
more  composed,  and  diverted  her  sorrow  by  a* 
thousand  fond  inquiries  concerning  Adeline, 
which  none  but  a  mother  could  make,  and 
none  but  a  mother  listen  to  with  patience. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a 
knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  Miss  Wood- 
ville  entered  the  room  in  great  emotion ;  for 
she  had  heard,  on  the  road,  that  a  mad  bullock 
had  attacked  a  lady ;  and  also  that  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, scarcely  able  to  walk,  had  been  led  into 
the  white  house  in  the  field  by  the  road-side. 

Miss  Woodville  was  certainly  as  much 
alarmed  as  she  pretended  to  be ;  but  there  was 
a  somewhat  in  the  expression  of  her  alarm 
which,  though  it  gratified  Mrs.  Mowbray,  was 
displeasing  to  the  more  penetrating  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton. She  could  not  indeed  guess  that  Miss 
Woodville's  alarm  sprung  merely  from  appre- 
hension lest  Mrs.  Mowbray  should  die  before 
she  had  provided  for  her  in  her  will ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, she  felt  that  her  expressions  of 
concern  and  anxiety  had  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  real  affection ;  and  in  spite  of  her  ha- 
bitual candour,  she  beheld  Miss  Woodville 
with  distrust. 

But  this  feeling  was  considerably  increased 
on  observing,  that  when  Mrs.  Mowbray  exult- 
ingly  introduced  her,  not  only  at  the  lady 


whose  life  she  had  been  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing, but  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  her 
daughter,  she  evidently  chan^ea  colour;  and, 
in  spite  of  her  habitual  plausibility,  could  not 
utter  a  single  coherent  sentence  of  pleasure  or 
congratulation ; — and  it  was  also  evident,  that 
being  conscious  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's  regard- 
ing her  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  she  was  not 
easy  till,  on  pretence  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's  re- 
quiring rest  after  her  alarm,  she  had  prevailed 
oh  her  to  return  home. 

But  she  could  not  prevent  the  new  friends 
from  parting  with  eager  assurances  of  meeting 
again  and  again ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  Mra.  Pemberton  should  spend  the 
next  day  at  the  Lawn. 

Mrs.  Pemberton,  who  is  thus  again  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  had  been, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  pupil  of  adver- 
sity. She  had  been  bom  and  educated  in 
fashionable  life;  and  she  united  to  a  very 
lovely  face  and  elegant  form,  every  feminine 
grace  and  accomplishment. 

When  she  was  only  eighteen,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton, a  young  and  gay  quaKer,  fell  in  love  with 
her;  and  having  inspired  her  with  a  mutual 
passion,  he  married  her,  notwithstanding  the 
difiference  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  the 
displeasure  of  his  friends.  He  was  conse- 
quently disowned  by  the  society;  but  being 
weaned  by  the  happiness  which  he  found  at 
home  from  those  public  amusements  which 
had  first  lured  him  from  the  strict  habits  of  his 
sect,  he  was  soon  desirous  of  being  again  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  it ;  and  in  process  of  time 
he  was  once  more  received  into  it ;  while  his 
amiable  wife,  having  no  wish  beyond  her  do- 
mestic circle,  and  being  disposed  to  think  her 
husband*s  opinions  right,  became  in  time  a 
convert  to  the  same  profession  of  faith,  and 
exhibited  in  her  manners  the  rare  union  of  the 
easy  elegance  of  a  woman  of  the  world  with 
the  rigid  decorum  and  unadorned  dress  of  a 
strict  quaker. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  and 
whilst  looking  forward  to  a  long  continuance 
of  it,  a  fever,  caught  in  visiting  the  sick-bed 
of  a  cottager,  carried  ofiT  her  husband,  and 
next  two  lovely  children ;  and  M re.  Pember- 
ton would  have  sunk  under  the  stroke,  but  for 
the  watchful  care  and  afi*ectionate  attentions 
of  the  friend  of  her  youth,  who  resided  near 
her,  and  who,  in  time,  prevailed  on  her  to  re- 
ceive with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation 
the  trials  which  she  was  appointed  to  undergo. 

During  this  season  of  affliction,  as  we  have 
have  before  stated,  she  became  a  teacher  in 
the  quaker's  society ;  but  at  the  time  of  her 
meetinfir  Adeline  at  Richmond,  she  had  been 
called  from  the  duties  of  her  public  profession 
to  watch  over  the  declining  health  of  her 
friend  and  consoler,  and  to  accompany  her  to 
Lisbon. 

There,  during  four  long  years,  she  bent  over 
her  sick  couch,  now  elated  with  hope,  and 
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now  sunk  into  despondence ;  when,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year,  her  friend  died  in 
her  arms,  and  she  returned  to  England,  re- 
solved to  pass  her  days,  except  when  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  her  profession,  on  a  little 
estat#  in  Cumberland,,  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  friend  on  her  death-bed.  But  ill  health 
and  various  events  had  detained  her  in  the 
west  of  England  since  her  return;  and  she 
had  not  long  taken  possession  of  her  house 
near  Penrith,  when  she  became  introduced  in 
so  singular  a  manner  to  Mrs.  Mowbray's  ac- 
quaintance— an  acquaintance  which  would,- 
she  hoped,  prove  of  essential  service  to  them 
both ;  and  as  soon  as  her  gruest  departed,  Mrs. 
Pemberton  resolved  to  inquire  what  character 
Mrs.  Mowbray  bore  in  the  neighbotlrhood,  and 
whether  her  virtues  at  all  kept  pace  with  her 
misfortunes. 

Her  inquiries  were  answered  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner;  as,  fortunately  for  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  with  the  remembrance  of  her  daugh- 
ter had  recurred  to  her  that  daughter's  benevo- 
lent example.  She  remembered  the  satisfac- 
tion which  used  to  beam  from  Adeline's  coun- 
tenance when  she  returned  from  her  visits  to 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted ;  and  she  resolved  to 
try  whether  those  habits  of  charitable  exertion, 
which  could  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
young  and  light-hearted  Adeline,  might  not 
have  power  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  her  own 
drooping  age,  and  broken,  joyless  heart. 

*•  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity !" — She 
who,  while  the  child  of  prosperity,  was  a  ro- 
mantic, indolent  theorist,  an  inactive  specu- 
lator, a  proud  contemner  of  the  dictates  of 
sober  experience,  and  a  neglecter  of  that  prac- 
tical benevolence  which  can  in  days  produce 
more  benefit  to  others  than  theories  and  theo- 
rists can  accomplish  in  years— this  erring  wo- 
man, awakened  from  her  dreams  and  reveries 
to  habits  of  useful  exertion  by  the  stimulating 
touch  of  afl[Iiction,  was  become  the  visiter  of 
the  sick,  the  consoler  of  the  sorrowful,  the  pa- 
rent of  the  fatherless;  while  virtuous  industry 
looked  up  to  her  with  hope,  and  her  name, 
like  that  of  Adeline  in  happier  days,  was  pro- 
nounced with  prayers  and  blessings. 

But,  alas!  sne  felt  that  blessing  could  reach 
her  only  in  the  shape  of  her  lost  child ;  and, 
though  she  was  conscious  of  being  nsefiil  to 
others,  though  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  she  had  but  the  day  before  been 
the  means  of  preserving  a  valuable  life,  she 
met  Mrs.  Pemoerton,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
Lawn,  with  a  countenance  of  fixed  melan- 
choly, and  was  at  first  disposed  to  expect  but 
little  success  from  the  project  of  writing  to 
Adeline's  former  lodgings  in  order  to  inquire. 

The  truth  was,  that  Miss  Woodville  had 
artfully  insinuated  the  improbability  of  such 
an  inquiry's  succeeding;  and,  though  Mrs. 
Mowbray  had  angrily  asserted  her  hopes  when 
Miss  Woodville  provokingly  asserted  her/ean, 
the  treaeheroot  girfB  insinuations  had  sunk 


deeply  into  her  mind,  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 
saw,  with  pain  and  wonder,  an  effect  produced 
of  which  the  cause  was  wholly  unseen.  But 
she  at  length  succeeded  in  awakening  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  hopes;  and  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Pemberton  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
whence  Adeline  formerly  dated,  she  enclosed 
one  to  her  daughter  glowing  with  maternal 
tenderness,  and  calculated  to  speak  peace,  to 
her  sorrows. 

These  letters  were  sent,  as  soon  as  written, 
to  the  post  by  Mrs.  Mowbray's  footman;  but 
Miss  Woodville  contrived  to  meet  him  near 
the  post-office,  and  telling  him  she  would  put 
the  letter  in  the  receiver,  she  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  call  at  a  shop  in  Penrith  for  her, 
at  which  she  had  not  time  to  call  herself. 

Thus  was  another  scheme  for  restoring 
Adeline  to  her  afflicted  mother  frustrated  by 
the  treachery  of  this  interested  woman ;  who, 
while  Mrs.  Pemberton  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  receipt  of  an 
answer  from  London,  triumphed  with  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  the  success  of  her  artifice. 
But,  spite  of  herself,  she  feared  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton, and  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  find,  that 
till  the  answer  firom  London  could  arrive,  that 
lady  was  to  remain  at  the  Lawn. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  in 
her  presence  as  possible ;  for,  contrary  to  Mrs. 
Pemberton's  usual  habits,  she  felt  a  distrust 
of  Miss  Woodville,  which  her  intelligent  eye 
could  not  help  expressinjBr,  and  which  conse- 
quently alarmed  the  conscious  heart  of  the  cul- 
prit. Being  left,  therefore,  by  Miss  Wood- 
ville's  fears,  alone  with  Mrs.  Mowbray,  she 
drew  from  her,  at  different  times,  ample  details 
of  Adeline's  childhood,  and  the  method  which 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  pursued  in  her  education. 

"  Ah  !  'tis  as  I  suspected,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  during  one  of  these  conversations. 
"  Thy  daughter'8/aw/<«  originated  in  thee !  her 
education  was  cruelly  defective." 

**No!"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  almost 
angry  eagerness,  "whatever  my  errors  as  a 
mother  have  been,  and  for  the  rash  marriage 
which  I  made  1  own  myself  culpable  in  the 
highest  degree,  I  am  sure  that  I  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  my  daughter's  eaucation. 
If  you  were  but  to  see  the  voluminous  manu- 
script on  the  subject,  which  I  wrote  for  her 
improvement " 

"  But  where  was  thy  daughter,  and  how 
was  she  employed,  during  the  time  that  thou 
wert  writing  a  book  by  which  to  educate 
herl" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  silent ;  she  recollected, 
that  while  she  was  gratifying  her  own  vanity 
in  composing  her  system  of  education,  Ade- 
line was  almost  banished  her  presence ;  and, 
but  for  the  humble  instruction  of  her  grand- 
mother,  would,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  have  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  both  an  ignorant  and  use- 
less being. 

**  Forgive  me,  friend  Mowbray,"  reamned 
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*Mre.  Pemberton,  aware  in  some  measure  of 
what  was  passing  in  Mrs.  M owbray^s  mind — 
**  forgive  me  if  1  venture  to  observe,  that  till 
of  late  years,  a  thick  curtain  of  self-love  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  between  thy  heart  and 
maternal  affection.  It  is  now,  and  now  only, 
that  thou  hast  learned  to  feel  like  a  true  and 
afi'ectionate  mother  !'* 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,*'  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  mournfully,  **  still,  I  always  meant 
well ;  and  hoped  that  my  studies  would  con- 
duce to  the  benefit  of  my  child.** 

*'  So  they  might,  perhaps,  to  that  of  thy 
second,  third,  or  fourth  child,  hadst  thou  been 
possessed  of  so  many ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
thy  first-bom  must  have  been  fatally  neglect- 
ed. A  child*s  education  begins  almost  from 
the  hour  of  its  birth ;  and  the  mother  who  un- 
derstands her  task,  knows  that  the  circum- 
stances which  every  moment  calls  forth,  are 
the  tools  with  which  she  is  to  work  in  order 
to  fashion  her  child*s  mind  and  character. 
What  would  you  think  of  the  farmer  who  was 
to  let  his  fields  lie  fallow  for  years,  while  he 
was  employed  in  contriving  a  method  of  cul- 
tivating land  to  increase  his  gains  ten-fold  1** 

'*  But  I  did  not  suffer  Adeline's  mind  to  lie 
fallow.  I  allowed  her  to  read,  and  I  directed 
her  studies." 

"  Thou  didst  so ;  but  what  were  those  stu- 
dies t  and  didst  thou  acquaint  thyself  with  the 
deductions  which  her  quick  mind  formed  from 
them  1  No,  thou  didst  not,  as  parents  should 
do,  inquire  into  the  impressions  made  on  thy 
daughter's  mind  by  the  books  which  she  pe- 
rused. Prompt  to  feel,  and  hasty  to  decide, 
as  Adeline  was,  how  necessary  was  to  her 
the  warning  voice  of  judgment  and  experi- 
ence 1'* 

**  But  how  could  I  imagine  that  a  girl  so 
young  should  dare  to  act,  whatever  her  opi- 
nions might  be,  in  open  deEance  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  world  V 

**  But  she  had  not  lived  in  the  world ;  there- 
fore, scarcely  knew  how  repugnant  to  it  her 
opinions  were ;  nor,  as  she  did  not  mix  in 
general  society,  could  she  care  sufficiently  for 
Its  good  opinion,  to  be  willing:  to  act  contrary 
to  her  own  ideas  of  right,  rather  than  forfeit 
it;  besides,  thou  ownest  that  tiiou  didst  openly 
profess  thy  admiration  of  the  sentiments  which 
she  adopted  ;  nor,  till  they  were  confirmed  ir- 
revocably her's,  didst  thou  declare,  that  to  act 
up  to  them  was,  in  thy  opinion,  vicious.  And 
then  it  was  too  late;  she  thought  thy  timidity, 
and  not  thy  wisdom,  spoke,  and  she  set  thee 
the  virtuous  example  of  actiiiir  up  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  But  Adeline  and  thou 
are  both  the  pupils  of  afPiiction  and  experience ; 
and  I  trust  that,  all  your  errors  repented  of, 
you  will  meet  once  more  to  expiate  your  past 
follies  by  your  future  conduct.*' 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  meekly  replied  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, whose  pride  had  been  completely  sub- 1 


dued  by  self-upbraidings  and  distress ;  '*  Ob ! 
when — when  will  an  answer  arrive  from  Lon- 
don]" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Alas  !  day  afVer  day  elapsed,  and  no  letter 
came ;  but  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  almost 
frantic  with  disappointment  and  anxiety,  Mrs. 
Pemberton  thought  that  she  observed  in  Miss 
Woodville's  countenance  a  look  of  triumphant 
malice,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  fluent  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  regret  with  which 
she  gratified  her  unsuspicious  relation,  and  she 
determined  to  watch  her  very  narrowly ;  for 
she  thought  it  strange  that  Adeline,  however 
she  might  respect  her  mother*s  oath,  should 
never,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrows,  have 
unburthened  her  heart  by  imparting  them  to 
her ;  one  day,  when,  as  usual,  the  post  had 
been  anxiously  expected,  and,  as  usual,  had 
brought  no  letter  from  London  concerning 
Adeline;  and  while  Miss  Woodvillewas  talk- 
ing on  indifferent  subjects,  with  ill-suppressed 
gaiety,  tliough  Mrs.  Mowbray,  sunk  into  de- 
spondence, was  lying  on  tlie  sofa  by  her; 
Mrs.  Pemberton  suddenly  exclaimed — "  There 
is  only  one  right  way  of  proceeding,  friend 
Mowbray — thou  and  I  must  go  to  London,  and 
make  our  inquiries  in  person,  and  then  we 
shall  have  a  great  chance  of  succeeding." 
As  she  said  this,  she  looked  steadfastly  at 
Miss  Woodville,  and  saw  her  turn  very  pale, 
while  her  eye  was  hastily  averted  from  the 
penetrating  glance  of  Mrs.  Pemberton;  and 
when  she  heard  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  declare  that  they  had  better  set  off  that 
very  evening,  unable  to  conceal  her  terror  and 
agitation,  she  hastily  lef\  the  room. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  instantly  followed  her  into 
the  apartment  to  which  she  had  retired,  and 
the  door  of  which  she  had  closed  with  ffreat 
violence.  She  found  her  walking  to  and  fro, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  if  in  agony.  On 
seeing  M rs.  Pemberton  she  started,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  she  complained  of  being  very 
ill,  and  desired  to  be  lefl  alone. 

*^  Thou  art  ill,  and  thy  illness  i§  of  the  worst 
sort,  I  fear,**  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  **  but  I 
will  stay,  and  be  thy  physician." 

**  Ftm,  my  physician  V*  replied  Miss  Wood- 
ville, with  fury  in  her  looks ;  **  You  1*' 

«*  Yes  — / — I  see  that  thou  art  afraid  lest 
Adeline  should  be  restored  to  her  parental 
roof.'* 

**  Who  told  you  so,  officious,  insolent  wo- 
man ?**  returned  Miss  Woodville. 

"Thy  own  looks — but  all  this  is  very  ni^ 
tural  in  thee ;  thou  fearest  that  Adeline*^  fa- 
vour should  annihilate  thee.** 

"Perhaps  I  do;*'  cried  Miss  Woodville,  a 
little  less  alarmed,  and  catching  at  this  plausi- 
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ble  excuse  for  her  uneasinesd ;  "  for,  should  I 
be  forced  to  leave  my  cousin^s  house,  I  shall 
be  reduced  to  comparatiye  poverty  and  soli- 
tude again." 

"  But  why  shouldst  thou  be  forced  to  leave 
iti     Art  thou  not  Adeline's  friend  t" 

"  Ye— yes,"  faltered  out  Miss  Woodville. 

•'  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  can  find 
Adeline  —  still,  we  shall  be  very  diligent  in 
our  inquiries;  yet  it  is  so  strange  that  she 
should  never  have  written  to  her  mother,  if 
alive,  that  perhaps " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  is  dead,"  hastily  in- 
temipted  Miss  Woodville. 

"  Has  she  been  dead  long,  thinkest  thou  t" 

"  No  —  not  long —  not  above  six  months,  I 
dare  say." 

"No!  —  Hast  thou  any  reason,  then,  for 
knowinor  that  she  was  alive  six  months  ago  1" 
asked  Mrs.  Pemberton,  looking  steadily  at 
Miss  Woodville  as  she  spoke. 

"  I ! — Lord — no— How  should  I  know  ?" 
she  replied,  her  lip  quivering,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembling. 

'*  I  tell  thee  how.  Art  thou  not  conscious 
of  having  intercepted  letters  from  thy  cousin, 
to  her  relenting  parent  1" 

Mrs.  Pemberton  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  when  Miss  Woodville  fell  back  nearly 
insennible  in  her  chair — a  proof  that  the  accu- 
sation was  only  too  well  founded.  As  soon 
as  she  recovered,  Mrs.  Pemberton  said,  with 
great  gentleness,  "Thou  art  ill  — ill  indeed, 
but,  as  I  suspected,  thy  illness  is  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  a  load  of  guilt  on  it;  throw  it  off  then 
by  a  full  confession,  and  be  the  sinner  that  re- 
pen  teth." 

In  a  few  moments  Miss  Woodville,  con- 
scions  that  her  emotion  had  betrayed  her,  and 
suspecting  that  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  by  some 
means  or  other  received  hints  of  her  treachery, 
confessed  that  she  had  intercepted  and  destroy- 
ed letters  from  Adeline  to  her  mother;  and 
also  owned,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mrs,  Pember- 
ton, that  Adeline's  last  letter,  the  letter  in 
which  she  informed  Mrs.  Mowbray  thnt  all 
the  conditions  were  then  fulfilled,  without 
which  alone  she  had  sworn  never  to  forgrive 
her,  had  arrived  only  two  months  before;  and 
that  it  was  dated  from  such  a  street,  and  such 
a  number,  in  London. 

**  My  poor  friend  will  be  so  happy !"  said 
Mrs.  Pemberton ;  and,  her  own  eyes  filling 
with  tears  of  joy,  she  hastened  to  find  Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

"  Bui  what  will  become  of  mt  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Woodville,  detaining  her — **/am  ruined 
—ruined  for  ever !" 

**  Not  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  thou 
art  <af)f(i— saved,  I  tra»t,/f>r  ever.  Thou  hast 
confessed  thy  guilt,  and  made  all  the  atonement 
now  in  thy  power.  Go  to  thine  own  room, 
and  I  will  soon  make  known  to  thee  thy  rela- 
tion's sentiments  towards  thee." 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
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whom  she  found  giving  orders,  with  eager 
impatience,  to  have  post-horses  sent  for  imme- 
diately. 

"  Then  thou  art  full  of  expectation,  I  con- 
clude, from  the  event  of  our  journey  to  town  1" 
said  Mrs.  Pemberton,  smiling. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  she  answered  — "  for  I 
think  that  I  know  the  present  abode  of  thy 
daughter." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  started — her  firiend's  counte- 
nance expressed  more  joy  and  exultation  than 
she  had  ever  seen  on  it  before ;  and,  almost 
breathless  with  new  hope,  she  seized  her  hand 
and  conjured  her  to  explain  herself. 

The  explanation  was  soon  given;  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  joy,  in  consequence  of  it,  un- 
bounded. 

"  But  what  is  thy  will,"  observed  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  "with  regard  to  thy  guilty  rela- 
tion 1" 

**I  cannot — cannot  see  her  again  now,  if 
ever;  and  she  must  immediately  leave  my 
housp." 

"  Immediately  t" 

•*  Yes — but  I  will  settle  on  her  a  handsome 
allowance;  for  my  conscience  tells  me,  that 
had  I  behaved  like  a  mother  to  my  child,  no 
one  could  have  been  tempted  to  injure  her 
thus.  I  put  this  unhappy  woman  into  a  state 
of  temptation,  and  she  yielded  to  it; — but  I 
feel  only  too  sensibly,  that  no  one  has  been 
such  an  enemy  to  my  poor  Adeline  as  I  have 
been ;  nor,  conscious  of  ray  own  offences  to- 
wards her,  dare  1  resent  those  of  another." 

**  1  love,  I  honour  thee  for  what  thou  hast 
now  utlerfd,"  cried  Mrs.  Pemberton  with  un- 
usual animation.  "  I  see  thou  art  now  indeed 
a  Christian ;  such  are  the  breathings  of  a  truly 
contrite  spirit;  and,  verily,  she  who  can  so 
easily  fortjive  the  crimes  of  others,  may  hope 
to  have  her  own  forgiven." 

Mrs.  Pemberton  then  hastened  to  speak 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  mind  of  the  penitent 
oflender,  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  ran  to  meet 
her  servant,  who,  to  her  surprise,  was  return- 
ing without  horses,  for  none  were  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  saw  herself  obliged 
to  delay  her  journey  till  noon  the  next  day, 
when  she  was  assured  of  having  horses  from 
Penrith.  But  when,  after  a  long  and  restless 
niffht,  she  arose  in  the  morninjr*  anticipating 
with  p^^inful  impatience  the  hour  of  her  depar- 
ture, Mrs.  Pemherton  entered  her  room,  and 
informed  her  that  she  had  passed  nearly  all 
the  niffht  at  Miss  Woodville's  bedside,  who 
had  been  seized  with  a  violent  delirium  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  her  ravings 
was  continually  calling  on  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
begjring  to  see  her  once  more. 

"  I  will  see  her  directly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  without  a  moment's  hesitation; 
and  hastened  to  Miss  Woodville's  apartment, 
where  she  found  the  medical  attendant,  whom 
Mrs.  Pemberton  had  sent  for,  just  arrived.  He 
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immediately  declared  the  disorder  to  be  an 
inflammation  on  the  brain,  and  left  them  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  afTected  beyond  measure  at 
the  pathetic  appeals  for  pardon  addressed  to 
her  continually  by  the  unconscious  sufferer, 
took  her  station  at  the  bed-side ;  and,  han^ng 
over  her  pillow,  watched  for  the  slightest  gleam 
of  returning  reason,  in  order  to  speak  the  par- 
don so  earnestly  implored ;  ana  while  thVis 
piously  engaged,  the  chaise  that  was  to  con- 
vey her  and  her  friend  to  London,  and  perhaps 
to  Adeline,  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

'*  Art  thou  ready  t^'  said  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
entering  the  room  equipped  for  her  journey. 

At  this  moment  the  poor  invalid  reiterated 
her  cries  for  pardon,  and  begged  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray not  to  leave  her  without  pronouncing  her 
forgiveness. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  burst  into  tears ;  and  though 
sure  that  she  was  not  even  conscious  of  her 
presence,  she  felt  herself  almost  unable  to  for- 
sake her; — still  it  was  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter that  she  was  going — nay,  perhaps,  it  was 
to  her  daughter  that  she  was  hastening;  and, 
as  this  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  hurried  to 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  saying  she  should  be 
ready  in  a  moment. 

But  the  eye  of  the  frenzied  sufferer  follow- 
ed her  as  she  did  so,  and  in  a  tone  of  unspeak- 
able agony  she  begged,  she  entreated  that  she 
might  not  be  left  to  die  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
however  guilty  she  might  have  been.  Then 
agfain  she  implored  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  speak 
peace  and  pardon  to  her  drooping  soul;  while, 
unable  to  withstand  these  solicitations,  though 
she  knew  them  to  be  the  unconscious  ravings 
of  the  disorder,  she  slowly  and  mournfully  re- 
turned to  the  bed-side. 

"  It  is  late,"  said  Mrs.  Pemberton — "  we 
ought  ere  now  to  be  on  the  road." 

•'  How  can  I  go,  and  leave  this  poor  crea- 
ture in  such  a  state  t — But  then  should  we 
find  my  poor  injured  child  at  the  end  of  the 
journey !     Such  an  expectation  as  that " 

"Thou  must  decide  quickly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  gently. 

"  Decide !  Then  I  will  go  with  you.  Yet 
still,  should  Anna  recover  her  senses  before 
her  death,  and  wish  to  see  me,  I  should  never 
forgrive  myself  for  being  absent — it  might 
soothe  the  anguish  of  her  last  moments  to 
know  how  freely  I  pardon  her.  No,  no;  after 
all,  if  pleasure  awaits  me,  it  is  only  delaying 
it  a  few  days ;  and  this,  this  unhappy  girl  is 
on  her  death-bed.  You,  you  must  go  vnthout 
me." 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Pemberton  pressed 
her  hand  with  affectionate  eagerness,  and  mur- 
mured out  in  broken  accents,  "  I  honour  thy 
decision,  and  may  I  return  with  comfort  to 
thee!" 

*'  Yet  though  I  wish  you  to  go,"  cried  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  "  I  grieve  to  expose  you  to  such 


fatigue  and  trouble  in  your  weak  state  of 
health,  and " 

**  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton, "I  am  only  doing  my  duty;  and  reflect 
on  my  happiness  if  1  am  allowed  to  restore 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold  again !"  So  saying 
she  set  off  on  her  journey,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don only  four  days  after  Adeline -had  arrived 
in  Cumberland. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  drove  immediately  to  Ado- 
linens  lodgings,  but  received  the  same  answer 
as  Colonel  Mordaunt  had  received  ;  namely, 
that  she  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Still 
she  did  not  despair  of  finding  her;  she,  like 
the  Colonel,  thought  that  a  mulatto,  a  lady 
just  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  and  a  child, 
were  likely  to  be  easily  traced ;  and  having 
written  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  owning  her  disap- 
pointment, but  bidding  her  not  despair,  she 
set  off  on  her  journey  back,  and  had  succeed- 
ed in  tracing  Adeline  as  far  as  an  inn  on  the 
high  north  road — when  an  event  took  place 
which  made  her  further  inquiries  needless. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Adeline,  after  several  repeated  trials,  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  the  following  letter  to  her 
mother : 

"Dearest  of  Mothers, — When  this  letter 
reaches  you,  I  shall  be  no  more ;  and  however 
I  may  hitherto  have  offended  you,  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  offend  you  no  longer;  and  that 
child,  whom  you  bound  yourself  by  oath 
never  to  see  or  forgive  but  on  the  roost  cruel 
conditions  while  living,  dead  you  may  perhaps 
deign  to  receive  to  your  pardon  and  your  love. 
Nay,  my  heart  tells  me  that  you  will  do  more-^ 
that  you  will  transfer  the  love  which  you  once 
felt  for  me,  to  my  poor  helpless  orphan ;  and 
in  fiill  confidence  that  you  will  be  thus  indul- 
gent, I  bequeath  her  to  you  with  my  dying 
breath.  O !  look  on  her,  my  mother,  nor- 
shrink  from  her  with  disgust,  although  you 
see  in  her  my  features ;  but  rather  rejoice  in 
the  resemblance,  and  fancy  that  I  am  restored 
to  you  pure,  happy,  and  beloved  as  I  once 
was.  Yes,  yes — it  will  be  so;  I  have  known 
a  great  deal  of  sorrow — let  me  then  indulge 
the  little  ray  of  pleasure  that  breaks  in  upon 
me  when  I  think  that  you  will  not  resist  my 
dying  prayer,  but  bestow  on  my  child  the  long 
arrears  of  tenderness  due  to  me. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  will  receive,  yon  will  be 
kind  to  her;  and  by  so  doing  you  will  make 
me  ample  amends  for  all  the  sorrow  which 
your  harshness  caused  me  when  we  met  last. 
That  was  a  dreadful  day!  how  yon  frowned 
on  me !  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  frown- 
ed so  dreadfully — but  then  I  was  uninjured  by 
affliction,  unaltered  by  illness.    Were  yon  to 
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see  me  now,  yoa  would  not  have  the  heart  to 
frown  on  me ;  and  yet  my  letters,  being  re- 
peatedly returned,  and  even  the  last  unnoticed 
and  unanswered,  though  it  told  you  that  even 
on  your  own  conditions  1  could  now  claim 
your  pardon,  for  that  I  had  been  '  wretched  in 
love,^  and  had  experienced  *  the  anguish  of  be- 
ing forsaken,  despised,  and  disgraced  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  proves  but  too  surely  that 
the  bitterness  of  resentment  is  not  yet  past ! 
— But  on  my  death-bed  you  promised  to  see 
and  forgive  me — and  I  am  there,  my  mother ! ! 
— ^Yet  will  I  not  claim  that  promise,  I  will  not 
weaken,  by  directing  it  towards  myself,  the 
burst  of  sorrow,  of  too  late  regret,  of  self-up- 
braidings,  and  long-restrained  affection,  which 
must  be  directed  towards  my  child  when  I  am 
not  alive  to  profit  by  it  No ; — though  I  would 
give  worlds  to  embrace  you  once  more,  for  the 
sake  of  my  child  I  resign  the  gratification. 

'*  Oh,  mother,  you  little  think  that  I  saw 
you,  only  a  few  days  ago,  from  the  stile  by 
the  cottage  which  overlooks  your  house ;  you 
were  walking  with  a  lady,  and  my  child  was 
with  roe,  (my  Ekiitha,  for  I  have  called  her 
after  you.)  You  seemed,  methought,  even 
cheerful,  and  I  was  so  selfish  that  I  felt  shock- 
ed to  think  I  was  so  entirely  forgotten  by  you ; 
for  I  was  sure  that  if  you  thought  of  me  you 
could  not  be  cheerful.  But  your  companion 
left  you ;  and  then  you  looked  so  very  sad, 
that  I  was  wretched  from  the  idea  that  you 
were  then  thinking  too  much  of  me,  and  I 
wished  you  to  resume  your  cheerfulness  again. 

*'  /  was  not  cheerful,  and  Editha  by  her  art- 
less prattle  wounded  me  to  the  very  soul.  She 
wished,  she  said,  to  live  in  that  sweet  house, 
and  asked  why  she  should  not  live  there  1  I 
could  have  told  her  why,  but  dared  not  do  it; 
but  I  assured  her,  and  do  not  for  mercy ^s  sake 
prove  that  assurance  false !  that  she  should  live 
there  one  day, 

**•  But  when — whenV  she  asked. 

*•*  When  I  am  in  my  grave,'  replied!;  and, 
poor  innocent !  throwing  herself  into  my  arms 
with  playful  fondness,  she  begged  me  to  go  to 
my  grave  directly.  I  feel  but  too  sensibly  that 
her  desire  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

**  But  must  I  die  unblest  by  you  1  True,  T 
am  watched  by  the  kindest  of  human  beings ! 
but  then  she  is  not  my  mother — ^that  mother, 
who,  with  the  joys  of  my  childhood  and  my 
home,  is  so  continually  recurriner  to  my  me- 
mory. Oh !  I  forget  all  your  unkindness,  my 
mother,  and  remember  only  your  atfection. 
How  I  should  like  to  feel  your  hand  support- 
ing my  head,  and  see  you  perform  the  little 
offices  which  sickness  requires.  And  must  I 
never,  never  see  you  more  ?  Yes !  you  will 
come,  I  am  sure  you  will,  but  come,  come 
quickly,  or  I  shall  die  without  your  blessing. 

'*  I  have  had  a  fainting  fit — but  I  am  recov- 
ered, and  can  address  you  again. — Oh !  teach 
my  Editha  to  be  humble,  teach  her  to  be  slow 
to  call  the  experience  of  ages  contemptible 


prejudices;  teach  her  no  opinions  that  can 
destroy  her  sympathies  with  general  society, 
and  make  her  an  alien  to  the  hearts  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  lives. 

^*  Be  above  all  things  careful  that  she  wan- 
ders not  in  the  night  of  scepticism.  But  for 
the  support  of  religion,  what  amidst  my  vsp 
rious  sorrows,  what  would  have  become  of  me  ^ 

^*  There  is  something  more  that  I  would  say. 
Should  my  existence  be  prolonged  even  but  a 
few  days,  I  shall  have  to  stniggle  with  pover- 
ty as  well  as  sickness,  and  the  anxious  triend, 
(I  will  not  call  her  servant,)  who  is  now  my 
all  of  earthly  comfort,  will  scarcely  have 
money  sufficient  to  pay  me  the  last  sad  du- 
ties ;  and  I  owe  her,  my  mother,  a  world  of 
obligation !  She  will  make  my  last  moments 
easy,  and  you  must  reward  her.  From  her 
you  will  receive  this  letter  when  I  am  no  more, 
and  to  your  care  and  protection  I  bequeath  her. 
She  is — my  eyes  grow  dim,  and  I  must  leave 
oflf  for  the  present" 

On  the  very  evening  in  which  Adeline  had 
written  this  address  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray had  received  Mrs.  Pemberton*s  letter; 
and  as  Miss  Woodville  had  been  interred  that 
morning,  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  join  Mrs. 
Pemberton  in  her  search  afler  Adeline,  while 
various  plans  for  this  purpose  presented  them- 
selves to  her  mind,  and  each  of  them  was  dis- 
missed in  its  turn,  as  fruitless  or  impractica- 
ble. Full  of  these  thoughts  she  pensively 
walked  along  the  lawn  before  her  door,  till  sad 
and  weary,  she  leaned  on  a  little  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  which,  as  she  did  so,  swung 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  responsive, 
as  it  were,  to  her  feelings. 

But,  as  she  continued  to  rouse,  and  to  re- 
call the  varied  X  sorrows  of  her  past  life,  the 
gate  on  which  she  leaned  began  to  vibrate 
more  quickly ;  till,  unable  to  bear  the  recol- 
lections which  assailed  her,  she  was  hastening 
with  almost  frantic  speed  towards  the  house, 
when  she  saw  a  cottager  approaching,  to 
whose  sick  daughter  and  helpless  family  she 
had  long  been  a  bountiful  benefactress. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  John  t"  cried  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  hastening  forward  to  meet  him  — 
**  you  seem  agitated." 

-  '*  My  poor  daughter,  madam !"  replied  the 
man,  bursting  into  tears. 

At  ihe  sight  of  his  distress,  his  /lorffi/a/ dis- 
tress, Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed  deeply,  and  asked 
if  Lucy  was  worse, 

**  I  doubt  she  is  dying,"  said  the  affiicted 
father. 

"God  forbid !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
throwing  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders ;  "  I 
will  go  and  see  her  myself." 

"  What,  really  ?  —  But  the  way  is  so  long, 
and  the  road  so  miry  !" 

•»  No  matter — I  must  do  my  duty." 

*»  God  bless  you,  and  reward  you !"  cried 
the  grateful  father — **that  is  so  like  yon! 
Lucy  said  you  would  come !" 
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Mrs.  Mowbray  then  filled  a  basket  with 
medicine  and  reReshments,  and  set  out  on  her 
charitable  visit. 

She  found  the  poor  girl  in  a  very  weak  and 
alarming  state ;  but  the  sight  of  her  benefac- 
tress, and  the  tender  manner  in  which  she 
supported  her  languid  head,  and  administered 
wine  and  other  cordials  to  her,  insensibly  re- 
vived her;  and  while  writhing  under  the  feel- 
ings of  an  unhappy  parent  herself,  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray was  soothed  by  the  blessings  of  the 
parent  whom  she  comforted. 

At  this  moment,  thev  were  alarmed  by  a 
shriek  from  a  neighbourmg  cottage,  and  a  wo- 
man who  was  alt^^nding  on  the  sick  girl  ran 
out  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it. 

She  returned,  saying  that  a  poor  sick  young 
gentlewoman,  who  Mged  at  the  next  house, 
was  fallen  back  in  a  fit,  and  they  thought  she 
was  dead. 

•'  A  young  gentlewoman,*^  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  **  at  the  next  cottagre !"  rising  up. 

**  Ay  sure,"  cried  the  woman,  "  she  looks 
like  a  lady  for  certain,  and  she  has  the  finest 
child  I  ever  saw." 

**  Perhaps  she  is  not  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray ;  **  let  us  go  see." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LiTTLK  did  Mrs.  Mowbray  think  that  it  was 
her  own  child  whom  she  was  hastening  to  re- 
lieve; and  that,  while  meditating  a  kind  ac- 
tion, recompense  was  so  near. 

Adeline,  while  trying  to  finish  her  letter  to 
her  mother,  had  scarcely  traced  a  few  illegible 
lines,  when  she  fell  back  insensible  on  her 
pillow ;  and  ^t  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
entering  the  cottage.  Savanna,  who  had  utter- 
ed the  shriek  which  had  excited  her  curiosity, 
had  convinced  herself  that  she  was  gone  for 
ever. 

The  woman  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray entered  the  house  first;  and  opening  a 
back  chamber,  low-roofed,  narrow,  and  light- 
ed only  by  one  solitary  and  slender  candle, 
Mrs.  Mowbray  beheld  through  the  door  tlie 
lifeless  form  of  the  object  of  her  solicitude, 
which  Savanna  was  contemplating  with  loud 
and  frantic  sorrow. 

**  Here  is  a  lady  come  to  see  what  she  can 
do  for  your  mistress,"  cried  the  woman,  while 
Savanna  turned  hastily  round, — "  Here  she  is 
—here  is  good  Madam  Mowbray." 

•'  Madam  Mowbray !"  shrieked  Savanna, 
fixing  her  dark  eyes  fiercely  on  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, and  raising  her  arm  in  a  threatening 
manner  as  she  approached  her ;  then  snatching 
ap  the  letter  which  lay  on  the  bed  —  **  Wo- 
man!" she  exclaimed,  grasping  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's arm  with  frightful  earnestness,  *«  read 
dat — ^'tis  for  you  !" 


Mrs.  Mowbray,  speechless  with  alarm  and 
awe,  involuntarily  seized  the  letter  — but 
scarcely  had  she  read  the  first  words,  when 
uttering  a  deep  groan  she  sprung  forward  to 
clasp  the  unconscious  form  before  her,  and  fell 
beside  it  equally  insensible. 

But  she  recovered  almost  immediately  to  a 
sense  of  her  misery ;  and  while,  in  speechless 
agony,  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  Savanna,  be- 
holding her  distress,  with  a  sort  of  dreadful 
f»leasure,  exclaimed,  **  Ah !  have  you  at  last 
earned  to  feel  1" 

**But  is  she,  is  she  indeed  gonel"  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  "is  there  no  hopel"  and  in- 
stantly seizing  the  cordial  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  assisted  by  the  woman,  she 
endeavoured  to  force  it  down  the  throat  of 
Adeline. 

Their  endeavours  were  for  some  time  vain ; 
at  length,  however,  she  exhibited  signs  of  life, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  she  opened  her 
sunk  eye,  and  gazed  unconsciously  around 
her. 

"  My  God  !  I  thank  thee  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  falling  on  her  knees;  while  Savan- 
na, laying  her  mistress's  head  on  her  bosom, 
sobbed  with  tearful  joy. 

"  Adeline !  my  child,  my  dear,  dear  child  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Mowbray,  seizing  her  clammy 
hand. 

That  voice,  those  words  which  she  had  so 
long  wished  to  hear,  though  hopeless  of  ever 
hearing  them  again,  seemed  to  recall  the  fast- 
fading  recollection  of  Adeline;  she  raised  her 
head  from  Savanna's  bosom,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  Mrs.  Mowbray,  faintly  smiled,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  herself  into  her  arms — 
but  fell  back  again  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  so  far 
as  to  he  able  to  speak ;  and  while  she  hung 
round  her  mother's  neck,  and  gazed  upon  her 
with  eager  and  delighted  earnestness,  she  de- 
sired Savanna  to  bring  Editha  to  her  imme- 
diately. 

"  Will  you,  will  you — ,"  said  Adeline, 
vainly  trying  to  speak  her  wishes,  as  Savanna 
put  the  sleeping  girl  in  Mrs.  Mowbray's  arms; 
but  she  easily  divined  them ;  and,  clasping 
her  to  her  heart,  wept  over  her  convulsively — 
"  She  shall  be  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul !" 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  Then  I  die  contented,"  replied  Adeline. 

"  Die !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  hastily ; 
"  no,  you  must  not,  shall  not  die ;  you  must 
live  to  see  me  atone  for — " 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  Adeline,  faintly.  '*  I 
bless  God  that  he  allows  me  to  enjoy  this  con- 
solation— say  that  you  forgive  me." 

**  Forgive  you  !  Oh,  Adeline !  for  years 
have  I  forgiven  and  pined  after  you ;  but  a 
wicked  woman  intercepted  all  your  letters; 
and  I  thought  you  were  dead,  or  had  renounced 
me  for  ever." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Adeline.  "Oh!  had  I 
suspected  that!"  —  "Nay,  more,  Mrs.  Pem- 
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berton  is  now  in  London,  in  search  of  you,  in 
order  to  bring  you  back  to  happiness  !'*  As 
Mrs.  Mowbray  said  this.  Savanna,  drawing 
near,  took  her  hand  and  gently  pressed  it. 

Adeline  observed  the  action,  and  seeing  by 
it  that  Savanna's  heart  relented  towards  her 
mother,  said,  **I  owe  that  faithful  creature 
more  than  I  can  express ;  but  to  yonr  care  I 
bequeath  her." 

*^  I  will  love  her  as  my  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  **  and  behave  to  her  better  than  I 
did  to " 

**  Hush !"  cried  Adeline,  putting  her  hand  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  lips. 

**  But  yon  akaU  live !  I  will  send  for  Dr. 
Norberry ;  you  shall  be  moved  to  my  house, 
and  all  will  be  well — all  our  past  grief  be  for- 
gotten," returned  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  almost 
convulsive  eagerness. 

Adeline  faintly  smiled,  but  repeated  that 
every  hope  of  that  kind  was  over,  but  that  her 
utmost  wish  was  gratified  in  seeing  her  mo- 
ther, and  receiving  her  full  forgiveness. 

**  But  you  must  live  for  my  sake !"  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray  :  '*  and  for  mine,"  sobbed  out 
Savanna. 

**  Could  you  not  be  moved  to  my  house  1" 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  "There  evdry  indul- 
gence and  attention  that  money  can  procure 
shall  be  yours.  Is  this  a  place— is  this  po- 
verty— this — "  here  her  voice  failed  her,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother,"  replied  Adeline, 
"  I  see  you,  I  am  assured  of  your  love  again, 
and  I  have  not  a  want  beside.  Still,  I  could 
like,  I  could  wish  to  be  once  more  under  a 
pcarenV$  roofj*^ 

In  a  moment,  the  cottager  who  was  present, 
and  returning  with  usury  to  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
daughter  the  anxious  interest  which  she  had 
taken  in  his,  proposed  various  means  of  trans- 
porting Adeline  to  the  Lawn ;  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  undertaking;  but  the  poor  invalid 
was  willing  to  risk  the  danger  and  the  fatigue ; 
and  her  mother  could  not  but  indulge  her.  At 
length  the  cottaj^r,  as  it  was  for  the  general 
benefapire$a^  having  with  care  procured  even 
more  assistance  than  was  necessary,  Adeline 
was  conveyed  on  a  sort  of  litter,  along  the  val- 
ley, and  found  herself  once  more  in  the  house 
of'^her  mother;  while  Savanna,  sharing  in  the 
joy  which  Adeline's  countenance  expressed, 
threw  herself  on  Mrs.  Mowbray's  neck,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Now  I  forgive  you !" 

"Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Adeline, after 
having  for  some  minutes  vainly  endeavoured 
to  speak — "  I  am  so  happy !  no  more  an  out- 
cast, but  under  my  mother's  roof! — Nay,  I 
even  think  I  can  live  now,"  added  she,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

Had  Adeline  risen  from  her  bed  in  complete 
health  and  vigour,  she  would  scarcely  have 
excited  more  joy  in  her  mother  and  in  Sa- 
vanna, than  she  did  by  this  expression. 

"Can  live!"  cried   Mrs.  Mowbray,  "O! 


you  shall,  you  must  live."  And  an  express 
was  sent  off  immediately  to  Dr.  Norberry  too, 
who  was  removed  to  Kendal,  to  be  near  his 
elder  daughter,  lately  married  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Dr.  Norberry  arrived  in  a  few  hours.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  ran  out  to-  meet  him ;  but  a  welcome 
died  on  her  tongue,  and  she  could  only  speak 
by  her  tears. 

"There,  there,  my  good  woman,  don't  be 
foolish,"  replied  he;  "it  is  cursed  silly  to 
blubber,  you  know;  besides,  it  can  do  bo 

§ood" — giving  her  a  kiss,  while  tears  trickled 
own  his  rough  cheek.  "  So,  the  lost  sheep 
is  found  1" 

"  But,  O  !  she  will  be  lost  again,"  faltered 
Mrs.  Mowbray;  "I  doubt  nothing  can  save 
her!" 

"No!"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  gralp, 
"  no !  not  my  coming  so  many  miles  on  pur- 
pose!— Well,  but  where  is  shel" 

"  She  will  see  you  presently,  but  begged  to 
be  excused  for  a  few  minutes." — "  You  see," 
said  he,  "  by  my  dress,  what  has  happened," 
gulping  as  he  spoke.  "I  have  lost  the  com- 
panion of  thirty  years !  and»«nd — "  here  he 
paused,  and  after  an  effort  went  on  to  say,  that 
his  wife  in  her  last  illness  had  owned  that  she 
had  suppressed  Adeline's  letters,  and  had  de- 
clared the  reason  of  iU^"  But,  poor  soul !" 
continued  the  doctor,  "it  was  tne  only  sin 
against  me,  I  believe,  or  any  one  else,  that  she 
ever  committed — so  I  forgave  her ;  and  I  trust 
that  God  will." 

Soon  af^er  they  were  summoned  to  the  sick 
room,  and  Dr.  Norberry  beheld  with  a  degree 
of  fearful  emotion,  which  he  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  hide  under  a  cloak  of  pleasantry,  the 
dreadful  ravages  which  sorrow  and  sickness 
had  made  in  the  face  and  form  of  Adeline. 

"So  here  you  are  at  last!"  cried  he,  trying 
to  smile  while  he  sobbed  audibly,  "and  a 
pretty  figure  you  make,  don't  you  t — But  we 
have  you  again,  and  we  will  not  part  with  you 
soon,  I  can  tell  you,  (almost  starting  as  the 
faint  but  rapid  pulse  met  his  fingers,)  that  is, 
I  mean,"  aaded  he,  "unless  it  please  God." 
Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Savanna,  during  *  this 
speech,  gazed  on  his  countenance  in  breathless 
anxiety,  and  read  in  it  a  confirmation  of  their 
fears.  "  But  who 's  afraid  ?"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, forcing  a  laugh,  while  his  tone  and  his 
looks  expressed  the  extreme  of  apprehension, 
and  his  laugh  ended  in  a  sob. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  turned  away  in  a  sort  of  des- 
perate silence;  but  the  mulatto  still  kept  her 
{lenetrating  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  with  a 
ook  so  full  of  woe ! 

"  I  '11  trouble  you,  mistress,  to  take  those 
formidable  eyes  of  yours  off  my  face,"  cried 
the  doctor,  pettishly;  "for,  by  the  Lord,  I 
can't  istand  their  inquiry ! — But  who  the  devil 
are  you  1" 

"  She  is  my  nurse,  my  conBoler,  and  my 
friend,"  said  Adeline. 
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*^T*heB  Bhe  is  mbe  of  course,'*  cried  the 
doctor,  **  thougrh  she  has  a  devilish  terrible 
stare  with  her  eyes ; — ^bot  give  me  your  hand, 
mistress.    What  is  your  name-V* 

**  Me  be  name  Savanna,"  replied  the  mu- 
latto ;  **and  me  live  and  die  wid  ray  dear  mis- 
tress," she  added,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Zounds!"  cried  the  doctor,  "I  can't  bear 
this — here  I  came  as  a  physician,  and  these 
blubberers  melt  me  down  into  an  old  woman. 
Adeline,  I  must  order  all  these  people  out  of 
the  room,  and  have  you  ta  myself,  or  I  can  do 
nothing." 

He  was  obeyed ;  and  on  innuiring  into  all 
Adeline's  symptoms,  he  found  little  to  hope 
and  every  thing  to  fear — "but  your  mind  is 
relieved,  and  you  have  youth  on  your  side; 
and  who  knows  what  good  air,  good  food,  and 
good  nurses  may  do  for  you !" 

"  Not  to  mention  a  good  physician,"  added 
Adeline,  smiling^  **  and  a  good  friend  in  that 
physician." 

"  This  it  be  to  have  money,"  said  Savanna, 
as  she  saw  the  various  thiiigs  prepared  and 
made  to  tempt  Adeline's  weak  appetite;  — 
"  poor  Savanna  mean  as. well — her  heart  make 
all  these,  but  her  hand  want  power." 
.  During  this  state  of  alarming  suspense  Mrs. 
Pemberton  was  hourly  expected,  as  she  had 
written  word  that  she  had  traced  Adeline  into 
Lancashire,  and  suspected  that  she  was  in  her 
mother's  nekrhbourhood.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  Mrs.  Mowbray,  Adeline,  and  Savanna, 
looked  forward  to  her  arrival  with  eager  impa- 
tience ;  but  not  so  Dr.  Norberry — he  said  that 
no  doubt  she  waa  a  very  good  sort  of  woman, 
but  that  he  did  not  like  pretensions  to  rightp 
eousness  over  much,  and  had  a  particular 
aversion  to  a  piece  of  formal  drab-coloured 
morality. 

Adeline  only  laujirhed  at  these  prejudices, 
w^ithout  attempting  to  confute  them ;  for  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  Pemberton's  appearance  and 
manners  would  soon  annihilate  them.  At 
length  she  reached  the  Lawn ;  and  Savanna, 
who  saw  her  alight,  announced  her  arrival  to 
her  mistress,  and  was  cemHiissioned  by  her  to 
introduce  her  immediately  into  the  sick  cham- 
ber. She  did  so;  but  Mrs.  Pemberton,  almost 
overpowered  with  joy  at  the  intelligence  which 
awaited  her,  and  ill-fortified  by  Savanna's  vio-* 
lent  and  mixed  emotions  agunst  the  indul- 
gence of  her  own,  begged  to  compose  herself 
a  few  moments  before  she  met  Adeline ;  but 
Savanna  was  not  to  be  denied;  and  seizing 
her  hand,  she  led  her  up  to  the  bedside  of  the 
invalid.  Adeline  smiled  aflfectionately  when 
she  saw  her;  but  Mrs.  Pemberton  started 
back,  and,  scarcely  staying  to  take  the  hand 
which  she  of^red  her,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
to  vent  in  tolitode  the  burst  of  unooatrollable 
anguish  whieh  the  siprht  of  her  altered  coun- 
tenance occasioned  her.  Alas!  her  eye  had 
been  but  too  w^l  tutored  1o  read  the  charac- 
ters of  death  in  the  face,  and  k  wis  some  tkne 


before  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  ap- 
pear before  the  anxious  watchers  by  the  bed 
of  Adeline  with  that  composure  which  on  prin- 
ciple she  alwaya  endeavoured  to  display.  At 
length,  however,  she  re-entered  the  room,  and, 
approaching  the  poor  invalid,  kissed  in  silence 
her  wan  yet  flusned  cheek. 

"  I  am  very  diflferent  now,  my  kind  friend, 
tp  what  I  was  when  you  firtl  saw  me,"  said 
Adeline,  faintly  ismiling. 

To  the  moment  when  they  Uut  met,  Adeline 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  revert,  for  then 
she  was  mourning  by  the  dead  body  of  Glen- 
murray. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  was  silent  for  a  moment ; 
but,  making  an  effort,  she  replied,  "  thou  art 
now  more  like  what  thou  wert  in  mind^  when 
I  fint  saw  thee  at  Rosevalley,  than  when  I 
first  met  thee  at  Richmond.  At  Rosevalley  I 
beheld  thee  innocent,  at  Richmond  guilty,  and 
here  I  see  thee  penitent,  and  I  hope,  resigned 
to  thy  fate."  She  spoke  the  word  ruigned 
with  emphasis,  and  Adeline  undtrMood  her. 

"I  am  indeed  resigned,"  replied  Adeline  in 
a  low  voice ;  "  nay,  1  feel  that  I  am  much  fa- 
voured in  being  spared  so  long.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind ; 
Mary  Warner  is  leading  a  life  of  shame,  and 
she  told  me  when  I  last  saw  her,  that  she  was 
corrupted  by  my  precept  and  example;  if 

"  Set  thy  conscience  at  rest  on  that  sub- 
ject," interrupted  Mrs.  Pemberton;  "while 
she  lived  with  me,  I  discovered,  long  before 
she  ever  saw  thee,  that  she  had  been  known 
to  have  been  faulty." 

"  Oh !  what  a  load  have  you  removed  from 
my  mind !"  replied  Adeline.  *<  Still  it  would 
be  more  relieved,  if  you  would  promise  to  find 
her  out;  and  she  may  be  heard  of  at  Mr. 
Langley's  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Offer 
her  a  yearly  allowance  for  life,  provided  she 
will  quit  her  present  vicious  habits;  I  am  sure 
my  mother  will  gladly  fulfil  my  wishes  in  this 
respect." 

"  And  so  will  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton. 
"  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  I  can  do  for 
theel" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  two  penskmers  at  Richmond 
— -A  poor  young  woman,  and  her  ornhan  boy 
— an  illegitimate  child,"  she  added,  deeply 
sighing,  as  she  recollected  what  had  interested 
her  in  their  fate.  "  I  bequeath  them  to  your 
care;  Savanna  knows  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  And  now,  all  that  disturbs  my  thoughts 
at  this  awful  mofnent  is,  the  grief  which  my 
poor  mother  and  Savanna  will  fee} ;  nay,  they 
will  be  quite  unprepared  far  it;  for  they  persist 
to  hope  still,  and  I  believe  that  even  Dr.  Nor- 
berry allows  his  wishes  to  deceive  his  j^d^ 
ment." 

"They  will  suffer,  indeed  T'  eried  Mfs. 
Pemberton ;  "  but  I  give  thee  my  word,  that 
I  will  never  leave  thy  mother,  ajid  that  Scir 
shall  be  bur  joint 
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**  It  is  enough — I  shall  now  die  in  peace,'* 
said  Adeline ;  and  Mrs.  *  Pemberton  turned 
awav  to  meet  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who,  with  Dr. 
Norbenry,  at  that  moment  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  met  her,  and  welcomed  her 
atidibly  and  joyfully;  but  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
aware  of  the  blow  which  impended  over  her, 
▼ainly  endeavoured  to  utter  a  congrratulation ; 
but  throwing  herself  into  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
extended  arms,  she  forgot  her  usual  self-com- 
mand, and  sobbed  loudly  on  her  bosom. 

Dr.  Norberry  gazed  at  the  benevolent  Qua- 
ker with  astonishment.  True,  she  was  **  Jtrab 
coloured  f^^  but  where  was  the  repulsive  for- 
mality that  he  had  expected  1  ** Zounds!" 
thought  he,  *'  this  woman  can  feel  like  other 
women,  and  is  as  good  a  hand  at  a  crying- 
bout  as  myself."  But  Mrs.  Pemberton  did 
not  long  give  way  to  so  violent  an  indulgence 
of  her  reelings ;  and  gently  withdrawing  her- 
self from  Mrs.  Mowbray's  embrace,  she  turn- 
ed to  the  window,  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  has- 
tened to  the  bedside  of  Adeline.  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton then  turned  round  again,  and,  seizing 
Dr.  Norberry's  hand,  which  she  fervently 
pressed,  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  *' Would 
thou  ceuldst  gave  her !"  *^  And — and  can't  1 1 
can't  1 1"  replied  he,  gulping.  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton looked  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
he  could  neither  mistake  nor  endure ;  but  mut- 
tering in  a  low  tone,  **  No !  dear,  sweet  soul ! 
I  doubt  I  can't,  I  doubt  I  can't,  by  the  Lord  !*' 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

From  that  moment  he  nerer  was  easy  but 
when  he  could  converse  with  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton ;  for  be  knew  that  she,  and  she  only,  sym- 
pathized in  his  feelings,  as  she  only  knew  that 
Adeline  was  not  likely  to  recover.  The  inva- 
lid herself  observed  his  attention  to  her  friend, 
^or  could  she  forbear  to  rally  him  on  the  total 
disappearanee  of  his  prejudices  against  the  fair 


quaker ;  for,  such  was  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Femberton's  dignified  yet  winning  manners, 
and  such  was  the  respect  with  which  ahe  in- 
spired him,  that  if  he  had  his  hat  on,  he  al- 
ways took  it  off  when  she  entered  the  room,- 
and  never  uttered  any  thing  like  an  oath,  with- 
out humbly  begging  her  pardon ;  and  he  told 
Adeline,  that  were  all  quakers  like  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton, he  would  be  tempted  to  cry,  '*  Drab  is 
your  only  wear." 

Another  and  another  day  elapsed,  and  Ade- 
line still  lived.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  as  she  lay  half  slumbering  with  her  head 
on  Savanna's  arm,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  lulling 
Editha  to  sleep  on  her  lap,  was  watching  be- 
side her,  fflancing  her  eye  alternately  with  sa- 
tisfied and  silent  affection  from  the  child  to 
the  mother,  whom  she  thought  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery ;  while  Dr.  Norberry,  stifling  an 
occasional  sob,  was  contemplating  the  group, 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton,  her  nands  clasped  in 
each  other,  seemed  lost  in  devout  contempla- 
tion, Adeline  awoke,  and  as  she  sazed  on 
Editha,  who  was  fondly  held  to  Airs.  Mow- 
bray's bosom,  a  smile  illumined  her  sunk 
countenance.  Mrs.  Mowbray  at  that  moment 
eagerly  and  anxiously  pressed  forward  to  catch 
her  weak  accents,  and  inquire  how  she  felt. 
**  I  have  seen  that  fond  and  anxious  look  be- 
fore," she  faintly  articulated,  '*  but  in  happier 
times !  and  it  assures  me  that  you  love  me  still." 

**  Love  you  still !"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
with  passionate  fondness  ;-—*' never,  never 
were  you  so  dear  to  me  as  now !" 

Adeline  tried  to  express  the  joy  which  flush- 
ed her  cheek  at  these  words,  and  lighted  up 
her  closing  eyes ;  but  she  tried  in  vain.  At 
length  she  grasped  Mrs.  Mowbray's  hand  to 
her  lips,  and  in  imperfect  accents  exclaiming, 
'^  I  thank  thee,  gracious  Heaven !"  she  laid 
her  head  on  SaTaniia'«  bosom,  and  expired. 
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BLACK  VELVET  PELISSE. 

Miu  Beresforo  was  a  merchant,  engaged 
in  a  very  extensive  business,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  vested  in  a  large  estate  in  the  country,  on 
which  h^  chiefly  resided. 

Beresford  was  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated/mrM-protM^,*  and  so  eager  to  be  honoured 
upon  account  of  his  wealth,  that  he  shunned 
rather  than  courted  the  society  of  men  of  rank, 
as  he  was  fond  of  power  and  precedence,  and 
did  not  like  to  associate  with  those  who  had 
an  indisputable  claim  to  that  deference  of 
which  he  himself  was  desirous.  But  he  earn- 
estly wished  that  his  only  child  and  heiress 
should  marry  a  roan  of  rank;  and  being  in- 
formed that  a  young  baronet  of  large  estates 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  also  heir 
to  a  barony,  was  just  returned  from  his  travels, 
and  intended  to  settle  at  his  paternal  seat,  Mr. 
Beresford  was  resolved  that  Julia  should  have 
every  possible  opportunity  of  showing  off  to 
the  best  advantage  before  so  desirable  a  neigh- 
bour; and  he  deteimined  that  his  daughter, 
his  house,  and  his  table,  should  not  want  any 
charm  which  money,  could  procure. 

Beresford  had  gained  his  tbrtune  by  degrrees ; 
and  having  been  educated  by  frugal  and  re- 
tired parents,  his  habits  were  almost  parsimo- 
nious; and  when  he  launched  out  into  un- 
wonted expenses  on  becoming  wealthy,  it  was 
only  in  a  partial  manner.  His  house  and  his 
furniture  had  a  sort  of  piebald  appearance; 
his  style  of  living  was  not  consistent,  like  that 
of  a  man  used  to  live  like  a  gentleman ;  but 
opulence,  with  a  timid  grasp,  seemed  to 
squeeze  out  its  indulgences  from  the  griping 
fingers  of  habitual  economy.  True,  he  could, 
on  occasion,  be  splendid,  both  in  his  public 
and  private  gifls;  but  such  bounties  were  ef- 
forts, and  he  seemed  to  wonder  at  himself 
whenever  the  exertion  was  over. 

Julia  Beresford,  his  dauf^hter,  accustomed 
from  her  birth  to  affluence,  if  not  to  luxury, — 
and  having  in  every  thing  what  is  culled  the 
spirit  of  a  gentlewoman,  was  ofVen  distressed 
and  mortified  at  the  want  of  consistency  in  her 
father's  mode  of  living ;  but  she  was  particu- 
larly distressed  to  find  that,  though  he  was  al- 
ways telling  her  what  a  fortune  he  would  give 
her  when  she  manied,  and  at  his  death,  he  al- 
lowed her  but  a  trifling  sum,  comparatively, 
for  pocket-money,  and  required  from  her,  with 
teasing  minuteness,  an  account  of  the  manner 


in  which  her  allowance  was  spent ;  reprobat- 
ing very  severely  her  propensity  to  spend  her 
money  on  plausible  beggars  and  pretended  in- 
valids. 

But  on  this  point  he  talked  in  vain ;  used  by 
a  benevolent  and  pious  mother,  whose  loss 
she  tenderly  deplored,  to  impart  comfort  to  the 
poor,  tlie  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  Julia  endea- 
voured to  make  her  residence  in  the  country  a 
blesrting  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  but,  too  often, 
kind  words,  soothing  visits,  and  generous 
promises,  were  all  that  she  had  to  bestow ; 
and  many  a  time  did  she  purchase  the  means 
of  relieving  a  distressed  lellow-creaiure  by  a 
personal  sacrifice;  for  though  ever  ready  to 
contribute  to  a  subscription,  either  public  or 
private,  Beresford  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  indulge  his  daughter  by  giving  way  to  that 
habitual  benevolence,  which,  when  once  prac- 
tised, can  never  be  left  off. 

But  though  the  sums  were  trifling  which 
Julia  had  to  bestow,  she  had  so  many  cheap 
charities  in  her  power,  such  as  sending  broth 
to  the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  making  linen 
of  various  sorts  for  poor  women  and  children, 
that  she  was  deservedly  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  though  her  father  was  reckon- 
ed as  proud  as  he  was  rich,  the  daughter  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  pattern  of  gopd-nature,  and 
as  affable  as  he  was  the  contrary. 

But  wherever  Beresford  could  have  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  wealth  to  advan- 
tage, he  regarded  not  expense ;  and  to  outvie 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  in  endeavours  to 
attract  the  rich  young  baronet,  whom  all  the 
young  ladies  would,  he  supposed,  be  aiming 
to  captivate,  he  purchased  magnificent  furni- 
ture and  carriages,  and  promised  Julia  a  great 
addition  to  her  wardrobe,  whenever  Sir  Fred- 
erick Mortimer  should  take  up  his  abode  at 
his  seat. 

Julia  heard  that  the  baronet  was  expected, 
with  a  beating  heart.  She  had  been  several 
times  in  his  company  at  a  watering-place,  im- 
mediately on. his  return  from  abroad,  and  had 
wished  to  appear  as  charming  in  his  eyes  as 
he  appeared  in  hers;  but  she  had  been  disap- 
pointed. Modest  and  retiring  in  her  manner, 
and  not  showy  in  her  person,  though  her  fea- 
tures were  regularly  beautiful.  Sir  Frederick 
Mortimer,  who  had  only  seen  her  in  large 
companies,  and  with  very  striking  and  attrac- 
tive women,  had  regarded  her  merely  as  an 
amiable  girl,  and  had  rarely  thought  of  her 
again. 

Julia  Beresford  was  formed  to  steal  upon 
the  affections  by  slow  degrees ;  to  interest  on 
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acquaintance,  not  to  strike  at  first  sight.  Bat 
the  man  who  had  opportunities  of  listening  to 
the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and  of  gazing 
on  her  varied  countenance  when  emotion  crim- 
soned her  pale  cheek,  and  lighted  up  the  ex- 
pression or.  her  eyes,  could  never  hehold  her 
without  a  degree  of  interest  which  beauty 
alone  often  fails  to  excite.  Like  most  women, 
too,  Julia  derived  great  advantages  from  dress; 
of  this  she  was  sensible,  though  very  often 
did  she  appear  shabbily  attired,  from  having 
expended  on  others  sums  destined  to  ornament 
herself;  bu^  when  she  had  done  so,  a  physi- 
ognomist ^Tould  have  discovered  in  her  coun*- 
tenance,  probably,  an  expression  of  self-satis- 
faction, more  ornamental  than  any  dress  could 
be.  But,  generally,  as  Julia  knew  the  value 
of  external  decoration,  she  wisely  wished  to 
indulge  in  it. 

One  day,  Julia,  accompanied  by  her  father, 
went  to  the  shop  of  a  milliner,  in  a  large  town, 
near  which  they  lived;  and,  as  winter  was 
coming  on,  and  her  pelisse,  a  dark  and  now 
faded  purple,  was  nearly  worn  out,  she  was 
ver^  desirous  of  purchasing  a  black  velvet  one, 
which  was  on  sale;  but  her  father  hearin||r 
that  the  price  of  it  was  twelve  gralneas,  posi- 
tively forbade  her  to  wish  for  so  expensive  a 
piece  of  finery ;  though  he  owned  that  it  was 
very  handsome,  and  very  becoming. 

'*  To  be  sure,*'  said  Julia  smiling,  but  cast- 
ing a  lon^ng  look  at  the  pelisse,  **  twelve 
firumeas  might  be  better  bestowed  ;*'  and  they 
left  the  shop. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Beresford  went  to  town 
on  business,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter  to  say  that  he  had  met  Sir 
Frederick  Mortimer  in  London,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  down  at  his  seat,  to  attend 
some  pony  races,  which  Mr.  Hanmer,  who 
had  a  mind  to  show  off  his  dowdy  daughter 
to  the  young  baronet,  intended  to  have  on  a 
piece  of  land  belonging  to  him ;  and  that  he 
had  heard  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  to  be  there. 

**  I  have  received  an  invitation  for  you  and 
myself,*'  continued  Mr.  Beresford;  *'and 
therefore,  as  I  am  resolved  the  Miss  Traceys, 
and  the  other  girls,  shall  not  be  better  or  more 
expensively  dressed  than  my  daughter,  I  en- 
close you  bills  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
pounds ;  and  I  desire  you  to  go  and  purchase 
the  velvet  pelisse  which  we  so  much  admired ; 
and  I  have  sent  you  a  hat,  the  most  elegant 
which  money  could  procure,  in  order  that  mv 
heiress  may  appear  as  an  heiress  should  do. ' 

Julia's  young  heart  beat  with  pleasure  at 
this  permission ;  for  she  was  to  adorn  herself 
to  appear  before  the  only  man  whom  she  ever 
witked  to  please ;  and  the  next  mominff  she 
determined  to  set  oflf  to  make  the  desired  pur- 
chase. 

That  evening,  being  alone,  she  set  out  to 
take  her  usual  walk ;  and  having,  lost  in  no 
unpleasing  reverie,  strayed  very  near  to  a  vil- 


lage about  three  miles  from  home,  she  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  an  affecting  account  of 
the  distress  of  a  very  virtuous  sikI  industrious 
family  in  that  village,  owing  to  the  poor  man's 
being  drawn  for  the  militia,  ana  not  rich 
enough  to  procure  a  substitute.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  go  on  and  inquire  how  the  matter 
had  terminated.  Julia  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  reached  it  just  as  the  very  objects 
of  her  solicitude  were  come  to  the  height  of 
their  distresses. 

The  father  of  the  family,  not  being  able  to 
raise  more  than  half  the  money  wanted,  was 
obliged  to  serve ;  and  Julia,  on  seeing  a  crowd 
assembled,  approached  to  ask  what  was  going 
forward ;  and  found  she  was  arrived  to  wit- 
ness a  very  affecting  scene ;  for  the  poor  man 
was  taking  his  last  farewell  of  his  wife  and 
family,  who,  on  his  departure  to  join  the  regi- 
ment, w*ould  be  forced  to  go  to  the  work-house, 
where,  as  they  were  in  delicate  health,  it  was 
most  probable  they  would  soon  fall  victims  to 
bad  food  and  bad  air. 

The  poor  man  was  universally  beloved  in 
his  village ;  and  the  neighbours,  seeing  that  a 
young  lady  inquired  concerning  his  misfor- 
tunes with  an  air  of  interest,  were  all  eager 
to  give  her  every  possible  information  on  the 
subject  of  his  distress.  **  And  only  think, 
miss,"  said  one  of  them,  **  for  the  want  of 
nine  pounds  onlj,  as  honest  and  hard-workin? 
a  lad  as  ever  lived,  and  as  ffood  a  husband 
and  father,  must  be  forced  to  leave  his  family, 
and  be  a  militia  man,  and  they,  poor  things, 
go  to  the  work-house !" 

**  Nine  pounds !"  said  Julia,  **  would  that 
be  sufiicient  to  keep  him  at  home  1" 

*'  La !  yes,  miss ;  for  that  young  fellow  yon- 
der would  gladly  go  for  him  for  eighteen 
pounds !" 

On  hearing  this,  how  many  thoughts  rapid- 
ly succeeded  each  other  in  Julia's  mind !  If 
she  paid  the  nine  pounds,  the  man  would  be 
restored  to  his  family,  and  they  preserved  per- 
haps from  an  untimely  death  in  a  work-house ! 
but  then  she  had  no  money  but  what  her  fa- 
ther had  sent  to  purchase  the  pelisse,  nor  was 
she  to  see  him  till  she  met  him  on  the  race- 
ground  !  and  he  would  be  so  disappointed  if 
she  was  not  well-dressed !  True  she  might 
take  the  pelisse  on  trust ;  but  then  she  was 
sure  her  father  would  be  highly  incensed  at 
her  extravagance,  if  she  spent  twelve  graineaa, 
and  gave  away  nine  pounds  at  the  same  time ; 
therefore,  she  knew  she  roust  either  give  up 
doing  a  generous  action,  or  give  up  the  pe- 
lisse ;  that  is,  give  up  the  gratification  of  ner 
father's  pride,  and  her  own  vanity. 

'*No,  1  dare  not,  I  cannot  do  it,"  thought 
Julia ;  **  my  own  vanity  I  would  willingly  mor- 
tify, but  not  my  father's.  No— the  poor  man 
must  go !"    , 

During  this  mental  struggle,  the  bystanders 
had  eagerly  watched  her  countenance;  and 
thinking  she  was  disposed  to  pay  the  sum  re- 
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quired,  they  communicated  their  hopes  to  the 
poor  people  themeelvee ;  and  as  Julia  turned 
her  eyes  towards  them,  the  wretched  couple 
looked  at  her  with  such  an  imploring  look ! 
but  she  was  resolved ;  **  I  am  sorry,  I  am  very 
sorry,*'  said  she,  **  that  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you;  however,  take  this.'*  So  saying,  she 
gave  them  all  the  loose  money  she  had  m  her 
pocket,  amounting  to  a  few  shillings,  and  then 
with  an  aching  heart  walked  rapidly  away ; 
but  as  she  did  so,  the  sobs  of  the  poor  woman, 
as  she  leaned  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  and 
the  cries  of  the  little  bov,  when  his  father, 
struggling  with  his  grief,  bade  him  at  last 
farewell,  reached  her,  and  penejj^ated  to  her 
heart. 

**  Poor  creatures !"  she  inwardly  exclaimed, 
*'  and  nine  pounds  would  change  these  tears 
into  gladness,  and  yet  I  withhold  it!  And  is 
it  for  this  that  heaven  has  blessed  roe  with  op- 
ulence 1  for  this— to  be  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  being  reproved  for  spending  a  paltry  sum 
such  as  this  is,  from  doing  an  action  accepta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  my  Creator !  No ;  I  will 
pay  the  money !  I  will  give  myself  the  delight 
of  serving  afflicted  worth,  and  spare  myself 
from,  perhaps,  eternal  self-reproach !" 

She  then,  without  waiting  for  further  con- 
sideration, turned  back  again,  paid  the  money 
into  the  poor  man's  hand ;  and  giving  the  re- 
maining four  pounds  to  the  woman,  who, 
though  clean,  was  miserably  clad,  desired  her 
to  lav  part  of  it  out  in  clothes  for  herself  and 
children. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  surprise 
and  gratitude  of  the  relieved  sufferers,  nor  the 
overwhelming  feelings  which  Julia  experi- 
enced ;  who,  withdrawing  herself  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  from  their  thanks,  and 
wishing  to  remain  unknown,  ran  hastily  along 
her  road  home,  not  daring  to  stop,  lest  her  joy 
at  havinff  done  a  generous  deed  should  be 
checked  by  other  considerations. 

But  at  length,  exhausted  and  panting  for 
breath,  she  was  obliged  to  relax  in  her  speed ; 
and  then  the  image  of  her  angrj  and  disap- 
pointed parent  appeared  to  her  m  all  its  ter- 
rors. 

"  What  can  I  do  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  Shall 
I  order  the  pelisse,  though  I  can't  pay  for  it, 
or  go  without  it  1  No ;  I  ought  not  to  incur 
so  great  an  expense  without  my  father's  leave, 
though  I  know  him  to  be  able  to  aflford  it ;  and 
to  run  in  debt  he  would  consider  as  even  a 
greater  fault  than  the  other.     Well  then,  I 

rust  submit  to  mortify  his  pride ;  and  though 
rejoice  in  what  I  have  done,  the  joy  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  the  idea  of  giving  pain  to 
my  father." 

Poor  Julia !  her  own  wounded  vanity  came 
in  for  its  share  in  causing  her  uneasiness ;  and 
the  rest  of  that  day,  and  the  nei^t,  Julia  spent 
in  reflections  and  fears,  which  did  not  tend  to 
improve  her  looks,  and  make  a  becoming  dress 
unnecessary. 


The  next  morning  was  the  morning  for  the 
races.  The  sun  shone  bright,  and  every  thing 
looked  cheerful  but  Julia.  She  had  scarcely 
spirits  to  dress  herself.  It  was  very  cold; 
therefore  she  was  forced  to  wear  her  fiMled 
purple  pelisse,  and  now  it  looked  shabbier 
than  usual ;  and  still  shabbier  from  the  con- 
trast of  a  very  smart  new  black  velvet  bonnet. 

At  length  Julia  had  finished  her  toilette, 
saying  to  herself, «'  My  father  talked  of  Mr. 
Hanmer's  dowdy  daughter.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Hanmer  may  return  3ie  compliment;"  and 
then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  got,into  the  car- 
ria|re,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  rendezvous. 

Mr.  Beresford  was  there  before  her;  and 
while  he  contemplated  with  fearful  admiration 
the  elegant  cloaks  and  fine  showy  figures  and 
faces  of  the  Miss  Traceys,  between  whose  fa- 
ther and  himself  there  had  lonff  been  a  rival- 
ship  of  wealth,  he  was  consoled  for  their  ele- 
gance by  reflecting  how  much  more  expensive 
and  elegant  Julia's  dress  would  be,  and  how 
well  she  would  look,  flushed  as  he  expected 
to  see  her,  with  the  blush  of  emotion  on  en- 
tering a  full  room,  and  the  consciousness  of 
more  than  usual  attraction  in  her  appearance. 

Julia  at  length  appeared ;  but  pale,  dejected, 
and  in  her  old  purple  pelisse! 

What  a  mortification!  His  daughter,  the 
great  heiress,  the  worst  dressed  and  most 
dowdy-looking  girl  in  the  company !  Insup- 
portable! scarcely  could  he  welcome  her, 
thouffh  he  had  not  seen  her  for  some  days; 
and  Tie  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  asking 
her  if  she  had  received  the  notes. 

"Yes,  I  thank  ye,  sir;"  replied  Julia. 

••  Then  why  didf  you  not  buy  what  I  bade 
you  1  It  could  not  be  gone ;  for,  if  you  did 
not  buy  it,  nobody  else  could,  I  am  sure." 

»« I_I — I  thought  I  could  do  without  it — 
and—" 

**  There  now,  there  is  perverseness.  When 
I  wished  you  not  to  have  it,  then  you  wanted 
it;  and  now  I  protest  if  I  don't  believe  you  did 
it  on  purpose  to  mortify  me ;  and  there  s  those 
proud  minxes,  whose  father  is  not  worth  half 
what  I  am,  are  dressed  out  as  fine  as  prin- 
cesses. I  vow,  girl,  you  look  so  shabby  and 
ugly,  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you !" 

What  a  trial  for  Julia !  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  and  at  this  moment  Sir  Frederick  Mor- 
timer approached  her,  and  hoped  she  had- not 
been  ill ;  but  he  thought  she  was  paler  than 
usual. — 

"  Paler!"  cried  her  fiither;  "why,  I  should 
not  have  known  her,  she  has  made  such  a 
fright  of  herself." 

"  You  may  say  so,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet, 
politely,  though  he  almost  agreed  with  him ; 
"  but  no  other  man  can  be  of  Siat  opinion." 

Julia  was  rather  gratified  by  this  speech ; 
but  without  ;waiting  for  an  answer.  Sir  Fre- 
derick had  gone  to  join  the  Miss  Traceys; 
and  as  he  entered  into  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  them,  Julia  was  allowed,  unattended, 
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to  walk  to  a  window  in  the  next  room,  and 
enjoy  her  own  melancholy  reflections. 

At  length,  to  Julia's  great  relief,  they  were 
summoned  to  the  race-ground;  the  baronet 
taking  Miss  Hanmer  under  one  arm,  and  the 
elder  Miss  Tracey  under  the  other.  **So,*' 
cried  Beresford,  seizing  Julia  roughly  by  the 
hand,  **  I  must  lead  you,  I  see ;  for  who  will 
take  any  notice  of  such  a  dowdy  1  Well, 
girl,  I  was  too  proud  of  you,  and  you  have 
contrived  to  humble  me  enough.*' 

There  was  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  re- 
sentment in  this  speech,  which  quite  overcame 
Julia,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  **  There,  now 
she  is  going  to  make  herself  worse  by  spoilin? 
her  eyes.  But  come,  tell  me  what  you  did 
with  the  money ;  I  insist  upon  knowing.'* 

"  I — I — gave  it  away,"  sobbed  out  Julia. 

••  Gave  it  away  t  Monstrous !  I  protest  I 
will  not  speak  to  you  again  for  a  month."  So 
saying,  he  left  her,  and  carefully  avoided  to 
look  at  or  speak  to  her  again. 

The  races  began,  and  were  interesting  to  all 
bat  Julia,  who,  conscious  of  being  beheld  by 
her  father  with  looks  of  mortification  and  re- 
sentment, and  by  the  man  of  her  choice  with 
indifference,  had  no  satisfaction  to  enable  her 
to  support  the  unpleasantness  of  her  situation, 
except  the  consciousness  that  her  sorrow  had 
been  the  cause  of  happiness  to  others,  and 
that  the  family  whom  she  had  relieved  were 
probably  at  that  moment  naming  her  with 
praises  and  blessing.  **  Then  why  should  I 
oe  so  selfish  as  to  repine  1"  thought  Julia ;  *^  per- 
haps no  one  present  has  such  a  right  as  I  to 
rejoice ;  for  how  poor  are  the  gratifications  of 
vanity  to  the  triumphs  of  benevolence  !" 

So  like  a  philosopher  reasoned  our  heroine; 
but  she  felt  like  a  woman,  and,  spite  of  her- 
self, an  expression  of  vexation  still  prevailed 
over  the  usual  sweetness  of  her  countenance. 

The  races  at  length  finished,  and  with  them 
she  flattered  herself  would  finish  her  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  in  vain.  The  company  was  expect- 
ed to  stay  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation,  which 
was  to  be  preceded  by  -  music  and  dancing ; 
and  Julia  was  obliged  to  accept  the  unwel- 
come invitation. 

As  the  ladies  were  most  of  them  very  young, 
they  were  supposed  not  to  have  yet  forgotten 
the  art  of  dancing  minuets,  an  art  now  of  so 
little  use ;  and  Mr.  Hanmer  begged  Sir  Frede- 
rick would  lead  out  his  daughter  to  show  off 
in  a  minuet.  The  baronet  obeyed ;  and  then 
offered  to  take  out  Julia  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  she,  blushin?,  refused  to  comply. 

"Well,  what's  that  fort"  cried  Beresford, 
angrily,  who  knew  that  Julia  was  remarkable 
for  dancing  a  good  minuet.  **  ^IjT  can't  you 
dance  when  yon  are  asked.  Miss  Beresford  t" 

"  Because,"  replied  Julia  in  a  faltering 
voice,  **  I  have  no  gown  on,  and  I  can't  dance 
a  minuet  in  my — in  my  pelisse." 

** Hot  your  pelisse!"  exclaimed  Beresford, 
forgetting  all  aecency  and  decorum,  and  turn- 


ed to  the  window  to  hide  his  angry  emotions; 
while  Julia  hung  her  head,  abashed,  and  the 
baronet  led  out  Miss  Tracey,  who,  throwing 
off  the  cloak  she  had  worn  before,  havinff  exr 
pected  such  an  exhibition  would  take  place, 
displayed  a  very  fine  form,  set  ofif  by  the  most 
becoming  gown  possible. 

"Charming!  admirable!  what  a  figure! 
what  grace!"  was  murmured  throughout  the 
room.  Mr.  Beresford 's  proud  heart  throbbed 
almost  to  sffony;  while  Julia,  though  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  an- 
other, still  felt  the  whole  scene  so  vexatious 
to  her,  principally  from  the  mortification  of  her 
father,  that  her  only  resource  was  again  think- 
ing on  the  family  rescued  firom  misery  by  her. 

Keels  were  next  called  for,  and  Julia  then 
stood  up  to  dance;  but  she  had  not  danced 
five  minutes,  when,  exhausted  by  the  various 
emotions  which  she  had  undergone  during  the 
eight-and -forty  hours,  her  head  became  so  gid- 
dy, that  she  could  not  proceed,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down. 

"I  believe  the  deuce  is  in  the  girl,"  mat- 
tered Mr.  Beresford ;  and,  to  increase  her  dis- 
tress, Julia  overheard  him. 

In  a  short  time  the  dancing  was  discon- 
tinued, and  a  concert  began.  Miss  Hanmer 
played  a  sonata,  and  Miss  Tracey  sung  a  bra- 
vura song  with  great  execution.  Julia  was 
then  called  upon  to  play  ;  but  she  timidly  an- 
swered that  she  never  played  lessons  ;— 

"  But  you  sing,"  said  Miss  Hanmer. 

*'  Sometimes ;  but  I  beg  to  be  excused  sing- 
ing now." 

"What!  you  will  not  sing  neither  1"  said 
Mr.  Beresford. 

"  I  can't  sing  now,  indeed,  sir ;  I  am  not 
well  enough ;  and  I  tremble  so  much  that  I 
have  not  a  steady  note  in  ray  voice." 

"So,  miss,"  whispered  Mr.  Beresford, 
"  and  this  is  what  I  get  in  return  for  having 
squandered  so  much  money  on  your  educsr 
tion !" 

The  Miss  Traceys  were  then  applied  to,  and 
they  sung,  with  great  applause,  a  niflScult  Ital- 
ian duo,  and  were  complimented  into  the  bar- 
gain on  their  readiness  to  oblige. 

Poor  Julia ! 

"  You  see.  Miss  Beresford,  how  silly  and 
contemptible  you  look,"  whispered  Beresford, 
"  while  those  squalling  misses  run  away  with 
all  the  admiration." 

Julia's  persecutions  were  not  yet  over. 
"Though  you  are  not  well  enough.  Miss 
Beresford,  to  sing  a  song,"  said  Mr.  Hanmer, 
"which  reouires  much  exertion,  surely  you 
can  sing  a  oallad  without  music,  which  is,  I 
am  told,  your  forte." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  cried  Sir  Frederic. 
"  Do,  Miss  Beresford,  oblige  us." 

"Do,"  said  the  Miss  Traceys;  "and  we 
have  a  claim  on  you." 

"  I  own  it,"  replied  Julia,  in  a  voice  scarce- 
ly audible  ;  "  but  you,  who  are  such  proficients 
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in  music,  roust  know,  that,  to  sing  a  simple 
ballad,  requires  more  self-possession  and  stea- 
diness of  tone  than  any  other  kind  of  singing ; 
B8  all  the  merit  depends  on  the  clearness  of 
utterance,  and  the  power  of  sustaining  the 
notes." 

>* True;  but  do  try." 

*'  Indeed  I  cannot ;"  and,  shrugging  up  their 
shoMlders,  the  ladies  desisted  from  further  im- 
portunities. **I  am  so  surprised,"  said  one 
of  them  to  the  other,  leaning  across  two  or 
three  gentlemen;  «'I  heard  that  Miss  Beres- 
ford  was  remarkably  good-humoured  and 
obligring,  and  she  seems  quite  sullen  and  ob- 
stinate ;  don't  you  think  sol" 

**  O  dear,  yes !  and  not  obliging  at  all." 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  Miss  Hanmer ;  **  she 
seems  to  presume  on  her  wealth,  I  think; 
what  think  you,  gentlemen  t" 

But  the  gentlemen  were  not  so  hasty  in 
their  Judgments;  two  of  them  only  observed 
that  Miss  Beresford  was  in  no  respect  like 
herself  that  day. 

**  I  don't  think  she  is  well,"  said  the  bar- 
onet. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  in  love,"  said  Miss  Tra- 
cey,  laughing  at  the  shrewdness  of  her  own 
observation. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Sir  Frederic,  thought- 
fully. 

It  was  Sir  Frederic's  intention  to  marry, 
and,  if  possible,  a  young  woman  born  in  the 
same  county  as  himself;  for  he  wished  her  to 
have  the  same  local  prejudices  as  he  had,  and 
to  have  the  same  early  attachments;  conse- 
quently, he  inquired  of  his  steward,  before  he 
came  to  reside  at  his  seat,  into  the  character  of 
the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the 
steward  could,  or  would,  talk  of  no  one  but 
Julia  Beresford ;  and  of  her  he  gave  so  exalt- 
ed a  character,  that  Sir  Frederic,  who  only  re- 
membered her  as  a  pleasing,  modest  girl, 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  not  paid  her  more 
attention. 

Soon  after,  in  the  ^llery  of  an  eminent 
painter,  he  saw  her  picture;  and  though  he 
thought  it  flattered,  he  gazed  on  it  with  plea- 
sure, and  fancied  that  Julia,  when  animated, 
might  be  (juite  as  handsome  as  that  was. 
Since  that  time  he  had  frequently  thought  of 
her,  and  thought  of  her  as  a  woman  formed  to 
make  him  happy  ;  and  indeed  he  had  gone  to 
look  at  her  picture  the  day  before  he  came 
down  to  the  country,  and  had  it  strongly  in  his 
remembrance  when  he  saw  Julia  herself,  pale, 
spiritless,  and  ill-dressed,  in  Mr.  Hanmer's 
drawing-room. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
he  felt  as  much  chagrined  as  Mr.  Beresford ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  sensibly  disap- 
pointed, and  could  not  help  yielding  to  the  su- 
nerior  attraction  of  the  lovely  and  elegant 
Miss  Tracey ;  besides,  she  was  the  object  of 
general  attention,  and 


"  We  know  of  old,  that  all  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend." 

The  concert  being  over,  the  company  ad- 
journed to  an  elegant  entertainment  set  out  in 
an  open  pavilion  in  the  park,  which  com- 
manded a  most  lovely  view  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Julia  seated  herself  near  the  entrance ;  the 
baronet  placed  himself  between  the  two  lovely 
sisters ;  and  Beresford,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vent  his  spleen  every  now  and  then  in  his 
daughter's  ear,  took  a  chair  beside  her. 

The  collation  had  every  delicacy  to  tempt 
the  palate,  and  every  decoration  to  gratify  the 
taste ;  and  all,  except  the  pensive  Julia,  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  it;  —  when,  as  she  was  leaninor 
from  the  door  to  speak  to  a  lady  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  a  little  boy,  about  ten  years'  old, 
peeped  into  the  pavilion,  as  if  anxiously  look- 
ing for  some  one. 

The  child  was  so  clean,  and  so  neat  in  his 
dress,  that  a  gentleman  near  him  patted  his 
curly  head,  ana  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"A  lady." 

**  But  what  lady  t  Here  is  one,  and  a  pretty 
one  too,"  showing  the  lady  next  him ;  '*  will 
not  she  do  t" 

**  Oh  no !  she  is  not  my  lady,"  replied  the 
boy. 

At  this  moment  Julia  turned  round,  and  the 
little  boy,  clapping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh! 
that's  she !  that's  she !"  Then  running  out, 
he  cried,  "Mother!  mother!  father!  father! 
here  she  is !  we  have  found  her  at  last !"  and 
before  Julia,  who  suspected  what  was  to  fol- 
low, could  leave  her  place,  and  get  out  of  the 
pavilion,  the  poor  man  and  woman  whom  she 
had  relieved,  and  their  now  well-clothed,  hap- 
py-looking family,  appeared  before  the  door 
of  it 

"What  does  all  this  meant"  cried  Mr. 
Hanmer.  "  Good  people,  whom  do  you  want  1" 

"  We  come,  sir,"  cried  the  man,  "  in  search 
of  that  young  lady,'\  pointing  to  Julia ;  "  as 
we  could  not  go  from  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out coming  to  thank  and  bless  her;  for  she 
saved  me  from  going  for  a  soldier,  and  my 
wife  and  children  from  a  workhouse,  sir,  and 
made  me  and  mine  as  comfortable  as  you  now 
see  us." 

"  Dear  father !  let  me  pass,  pray  do,"  cried 
Julia,  trembling  with  emotion,  and  oppressed 
with  ingenuous  modesty. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  girl,"  cried  Beresford^ 
in  a  voice  between  laughing  and  crying. 

"Well,  but  how  came  you  hither t"  cried 
Mr.  Hanmer,  who  began  to  think  this  was  a 
premeditated  scheme  of  Julia's  to  show  off  be- 
fore the  company. 

"Why,  sir— shall  I  tell  the  whole  story  1" 
asked  the  man. 

"  No,  no ;  pray  go  away,"  cried  Julim, "  and 
I  '11  come  and  speak  to  you." 
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*^  By  no  means,**  cried  the  baronet  eagerly ; 
"  the  story,  the  story,  if  you  please.'* 

The  man  then  began,  and  related  Julia's 
meeting  him  and  his  fkmily,  her  having  re- 
lieved them,  and  then  running  away  to  avoid 
their  thanks,  and  to  prevent  her  being  follow- 
ed, as  it  seemed,  ana  being  known — that,  re- 
solved not  to  rest  till  they  had  learnt  the  name 
of  their  benefactress,  they  had  described  her 
person  and  her  dress ;  "  but  bless  your  honour,*' 
interrupted  the  woman,  **  when  we  said  what 
she  had  done  for  us,  we  had  not  to  ask  any 
more,  for  every  one  said  it  could  be  nobody 
but  Miss  Julia  Beresford  !*' 

Here  Julia  hid  her  face  on  her  father*8 
shoulder,  and  the  company  said  not  a  word. 
The  young  ladies  appeitred  conscience-struck ; 
for  it  seemed  that  none  in  the  neighbourhood 
(and  they  were  of  it,)  could  do  a  kind  action 
but  Miss  Julia  Beresford. 

'*  Well,  my  good  man,  go  on,*'  cried  Beres- 
ford, gently. 

"  Well,  sir,  yesterday  I  heard  that  if  I  went 
to  live  at  a  market-town  four  miles  off,  I  could 
get  more  work  to  do  than  I  have  in  my  own 
village,  and  employ  for  my  little  boy  too ;  so 
we  resolved  to  go  and  try  our  luck  there ;  but 
we  could  not  be  easy  to  go  away,  without 
coming  to  thank  and  bless  that  good  young 
lady ;  so,  hearing  at  her  house  that  she  was 
come  hither,  we  made  bold  to  follow  her; 
your  servants  told  us  where  to  find  her.  Ah  ! 
bless  her ! — thanks  to  her,  1  can  afibrd  to  hire 
a  cart  for  mj  poor  sick  wife  and  family  !** 

'*Ah!  miss,  miss,"  cried  the  little  boy, 
pulling  Julia  by  the  arm,  "only  think,  we 
shall  ride  in  a  cart,  with  a  tall  horse ;  and 
brother  and  I  have  got  new  shoes  —  only 
look!" 

But  miss  was  crying,  and  did  not  like  to 
look ;  however,  she  made  an  effort,  and  looked 
up,  but  was  forced  to  turn  away  her  head 
again,  overset  by  a  "  God  bless  you  !**  heartily 
pronounced  by  the  poor  woman,  and  echoed 
by  the  man. 

"This  is  quite  a  scene,  I  protest,'*  cried 
Miss  Tracey. 

"Bat  one  in  which  we  should  all  have 
been  proud  to  have  been  actors,  I  trust,*'  an- 
swered the  baronet.  "  What  say  you,  gentle- 
men and  ladies?"  continued  he,  coming  for- 
ward; "though  we  cannot  equal  Miss  Beres- 
ford's  kindness,  since  she  sought  out  poverty, 
and  it  comes  to  us,  what  say  you  1  shall  we 
make  a  purse  for  these  good  people,  that  they 
may  not  think  there  is  only  one  kind  being  in 
the  neighbourhood.!'* 

"Agreed!*'  cried  every  one;  and  as  Sir 
Frederic  held  the  hat^  the  subscription  from 
the  ladies  was  a  very  liberal  one;  but  Mr. 
Beresford  gave  five  guineas ;  then  Mr.  Han- 
mer  desired  the  overjoyed  family  to  go  to  his 
house  to  get  some  refreshment,  and  the  com- 
pany reseated  themselves^ 

But  Mr.  Beresford  having  quitted  his  seat, 


in  order  to  wipe  his  eyes  unseen  at  the  door, 
the  baronet  had  taken  the  vacant  place  by 
Julia. 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  Beres- 
ford, blowing  his  nose,  "  you  shall  see  a  new 
sight — a  parent'  asking  pardon  of  his  child. 
Julia,  my  dear,  I  know  1  behaved  very  ill — I 
know  1  was  very  cross  to  you — very  savage ; 
1  know  I  was.  You  are  a  good  girl — and  al- 
ways were,  and  ever  will  be  the  pride  of  my 
life — so  let's  kiss  and  be  friends;"  and  Julia, 
throwing  herself  into  her  father*s  arms,  de- 
clared she  should  now  be  herself  again. 

"  What !  more  scenes !"  cried  Mr.  Hanmer. 
"  What,  are  you  sentimental  too,  Beresford  ? 
Who  should  have  thought  it  !*' 

"  Why,  ril  tell  a  story  now,"  replied  he; 
"  that  girl  vexed  and  mortified  me  confound- 
edly, that  she  did.  I  wished  her  to  be  smart, 
to  do  honour  to  you  and  your  daughter  to-day ; 
so  I  sent  her  twelve  guineas  to  buy  a  very 
handsome  velvet  pelisse,  which  she  took  a 
fancy  to,  but  which  1  thought  too  dear:  But 
instead  of  that,  here  she  comes  in  this  old 
fright,  and  a  fine  dowdy  figure  she  looks-— and 
when  I  reproached  her,  she  said  she  had  given 
the  money  away;  and  so  I  suppose  it  was 
that  very  money  which  she  gave  to  these  poor 
people.    Heh!  was  it  not  so,  Julia  t*' 

"  It  was,"  replied  Julia ;  "  and  I  dared  not 
then  be  so  extravagant  as  to  get  the  pelisse 
too." 

"  So,  Hanmer,**  continued  Beresford,  "  you 
may  sneer  at  me  for  being  aerUimental^  if  you 
please ;  but  I  am  now  prouder  of  my  girl  in 
her  shabby  cloak  here,  tnan  if  she  were  dress- 
ed out  in  silks  and  satins.*' 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  be,*'  cried  Sir  Fred- 
eric. "  And  Miss  Beresford  has  converted  this 
garment,"  lifting  up  the  end  of  the  pelisset 
"into  a  robe  of  honour;'*  so  saying,  he  gal- 
lantly pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  Come,  I  will 
give  you  a  toast,**  continued  he : — "  Here  is 
the  health  of  the  woman  who  was  capable  of 
sacrificing  the  ^tification  of  her  personal 
vanity  to  the  claims  of  benevolence  !" 

The  ladies  put  up  their  pretty  lips,  but 
drank  the  toast,  and  Beresford  went  to  the  door 
to  wipe  his  eyes  again;  while  Julia  could  not 
help  owning  to  herself,  that  if  she  had  had 
her  moments  of  mortification,  they  were  richly 
paid. 

The  collation  was  now  resumed,  and  Julia 
partook  of  it  with  pleasure;  her  heart  was  at 
ease,  her  cheek  recovered  its  bloom,  and  her 
eyes  their  lustre.  Again  the  Miss  Traceys 
sung,  and  with  increased  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion. "  It  was  wonderful !  they  sung  like  pro- 
fessors,"  every  one  said ;  and  then  again  was 
Julia  requested  to  sing. 

"  I  can  sins  fiou;,"  replied  she ;  "  and  I  ne- 
ver refuse  when  I  can  do  so.  Now  I  have 
found  my  father's  favour,  I  shall  find  my  voice 
too  ;*'  and  then,  without  any  more  preamble. 
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she  sung  a  ptaintiye  and  simple  ballad,  in  a 
manner  the  most  touching  and  unadorned. 

No  one  applauded  while  she  sung,  for  all 
seemed  afraid  to  lose  any  particle  of  tones  so 
sweet  and  so  pathetic;  but  when  she  had 
ended,  eyery  one,  except  Sir  Frederic,  loudly 
commended  her,  and  he  was  silent;  but  Julia 
saw  that  his  eyes  glistened,  and  she  heard 
him  sigh,  and  she  was  yery  glad  that  he  said 
nothing. 

Again  the  sisters  sung,  and  Julia  too,  and 
then  the  party  broke  up ;  but  Mrs.  Tracey  in- 
yited  the  same  party  to  meet  at  her  house  in 
the  eyening,  to  a  ball  and  supper,  ahd  they  all 
agreed  to  wait  on  her. 

As  they  returned  to  the  house,  Sir  Frede- 
ric gaye  his  arm  to  Julia,  and  Miss  Tracey 
walked  before  them. 

**  That  is  a  yery  fine,  showy,  elegant  girl," 
obsenred  Sir  Frederic. 

**She  is  indeed,  and  yer^  handsome,**  re- 

5 lied  Julia ;  **  and  her  singing  is  really  won- 
erful." 

"Just  so,"  replied  Sir  Frederic;  "it  is 
wonderful,  but  not  pleasing.  Her  singing  is 
like  herself— she  is  a  brayura  song — showy 
and  brilliant,  but  not  touching — not  interest- 
ing." Julia  smiled  at  the  illustration;  and 
the  baronet  continued ;— "  will  you  be  angry  at 
my  presumption.  Miss  Beresford,  if  I  yenture  to 
add,  that  you,  too,  resemble  your  singing?  If 
Miss  Tracey  be  a  brayura  song,  you  are  a  bal- 
lad—-not  showy,  not  brilliant,  but  touching, 
interesting,  and—" 

"  0 !  pray  say  no  more,"  cried  Julia,  blush- 
ing, and  hastening  to  join  the  company — but 
it  was  a  blush  of  pleasure ;  and  as  she  rode 
home,  she  amused  herself  with  analysing  all 
the  properties  of  the  ballad,  and  she  was  yery 
well  contented  with  the  analysis. 

That  eyening,  Julia,  all  herself  again,  and 
dressed  with  exquisite  and  becoming  taste, 
danced,  smiled,  talked,  and  was  uniyersally 
admired.  But  was  she  particularly  sol  Did 
the  man  of  her  heart  follow  her  with  delighted 
attention  1 

"Julia,"  said  her  happy  father,  as  they 
went  home  at  ni^ht,  "  you  will  haye  the  yel- 
yet  pelisse,  and  Sir  Frederic  too,  I  expect." 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  pelisse  was 
hers  the  next  day,  and  the  baronet  some 
months  after.  But  Julia,  to  this  hour,  pre- 
serves with  the  utmost  care  the  faded  pelisse, 
which  Sir  Frederic  had  pronounced  to  be  "  a 
robe  of  honour." 
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"  Ah !  oe  n'est  point  l^gerement  qu*on  a  donn€ 
tant  d'importance  a  la  fid^lit^  des  femmes !  Le 
bien,  le  mal  de  la  80ci6te,  sont  attach^  a  leur  con- 
duite  ;  le  paradis  ou  Tenfer  des  families  depend  i 
tout  jamais  de  Topinion  qu'elles  ont  donn^  d'elles.'* 
La  Merk  Coufabls,  p.  32. 

Bklmour,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Dublin, 
was  a  man  of  small  fortune,  but  of  large  ex- 
pectations. He  was  heir  to  a  distant  arS  aya- 
ricious  relation,  who,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  sight  of  the  man  who  was  to  enjoy,  after 
his  death,  that  precious  wealth  which  he  had 
not  the  spirit  to  enjoy  himself,  forbade  him  his 
presence,  and  coldly  allowed  the  noble-minded 
r^resentatiye  of  an  ancient  family  to  struggle 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  limit^  income. 

These  difficulties  Be)mour  was  imprudent 
enough  to  increase,  by  marrying  a  young  wo- 
man who  had  no  dower  but  her  beauty.  But, 
like  Jaffier,  "  he  was  in  loye,  and  pleased  with 
ruin ;"  or  rather,  his  loyely  wife  made  so  many 
promises  of  being  attentiye  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  economy,  that  Belmour  thought  ruin 
could  not  reach  them,  and  belieyed  that  Mrs. 
Belmour,  as  well  as  himself,  had  not  a  wish 
beyond  the  joys  of  home,  and  the  little  circle 
of  enlightened  friends  to  whom  he  was  proud 
to  introiduce  her.  During  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage,  Mrs.  Belniour*s  wishes  were,  per- 
haps, as  confined  as  his  own;  nor  did  she 
make  any  prudent  resolutions  but  what  it  was 
her  intention  to  keep.  But  yanity  was  her 
ruling  passion ;  and,  though  curbed  by  loye, 
it  was  by  no  means  subdued.  Though  she 
was  so  beautiful  in  face,  so  perfect  in  form, 
that  she  needed  not  the  usual  ornaments  of  her 
sex,  she  had  a  most  inordinate  passion  for  dress, 
which,  though  for  a  time  controlled,  led  her 
insensibly  into  expenses  unwarranted  by  her 
own  original  situation  in  life,  or  her  husband's 
confined  circumstances ;  and  debt  succeeded 
to  debt,  embarrassment  to  embarrassment,  till, 
just  as  the  birth  of  a  daughter  had  increased 
the  expenses  of  their  little  household,  when 
Belmour  was  endeayouring  to  curtail  his  own 
personal  expenditure,  in  order  to  proyide  for 
the  increasing  wants  of  a  family,  demands, 
the  consequences  of  his  wife^s  extrayagance, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and  the  new- 
blown  joys  of  the  father  were  blighted  by  the 
angry  sorrows  of  the  husband. 

But  his  resentment,  though  just,  could  not 
continue  long  against  the  tears  and  seeming 
penitence  of  his  adored  Henrietta ;  she  made 
so  many  yows  of  amendment,  and,  while  de- 
claring that  she  felt  herself  unworthy  of  his 
loye,  she  threw  into  her  fine  eyes  so  much 
touching  tenderness,  in  order  to  excite  it  to  the 
utmost,  that  Belmour  pronounced  her  pardon  in 
the  most  unequiyocal  manner ;  and,  putting  her 
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ehild  in  her  arms,  contented  himself  with  de- 
airing  her  to  remember  that,  hy  her  conduct  aa 
a  mother,  aha  could  ampLy  make  him  amends 
for  the  errors  which  ahe  had  committed  aa  a 
wife. 

For  aome  months  all  went  on  well  agfain  ; 
but  as  aoon  as  Mrs.  Belmour  ceased  to  be  a 
nurse,  the  wish  of  enterinpf  into  company  re- 
turned, and  with  it  the  desire  of  various  and 
expensive  dress.  Insensibly  too,  the  circle  of 
their  acquaintance  became  enlarffed ;  and  the 
fame  of  Mrs.  Belmour's  beauty  being  spread 
abroad,  she^  became  the  fashionable  subject  of 
conversation  in  Dublin;  and  Mr.  Belmour  was 
told  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  at 
the  Castle  that  his  beautiful  wife  was  not  al- 
lowed to  grace  the  circles  there. 

No  man,  not  even  the  wisest  man  perhaps, 
ever  had  a  beautiful  wife,  without  taking  pride 
in  seeing  universal  homage  paid  to  her  charms ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Belmour  eagerly  entreated  her 
husband  to  let  her  be  presented,  he  yielded  to 
the  united  suggestions  of  pride  and  tenderness, 
and  Mrs.  Belmour  was  introduced  into  the 
court  circle.  The  consequence  was,  that,  in 
order  to  vie  in  dress  with  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, she  again  contracted  debts,  which,  re- 
membering the  awfiilness  of  her  husband^s 
resentment  on  her  first  transgressions  in  this 
manner,  she  studiously  endeavoured  to  keep 
from  his  knowledge. 

At  length,  however,  her  chief  creditor  be- 
came clamorous,  and  his  bill  was  delivered 
with  a  threat  that  he  would  not  leave  the  house 
till  he  was  paid,  while  a  rich  and  profligrate 
young  man  of  fashion,  who  was  Mrs.  Bel- 
mour s  constant  attendant,  was  paying  his  de- 
voirs to  her. 

Mrs.  Belmour  had  not  yet  learned  to  conceal 
her  feelings ;  and,  overcome  almost  to  faint- 
ing at  the  idea  of  her  husband^s  bein^  inform- 
ed of  a  debt  so  enormous.  Colonel  Morrison 
soon  drew  from  her  a  confession  of  the  nature 
of  her  embarrassment ;  and,  telling  her  that 
be  would  leave  her  for  a  few  minutes,  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  recovering  herself,  he 
suddenly  \e(i  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  afler,  she  heard  the  door 
of  the  hall  closed ;  and  Colonel  Morrison,  re- 
turning, begged  her  to  forgive  the  liberty 
which  he  had  taken,  and  then  informed  her 
that  he  had  discharged  the  debt  which  dis- 
tressed her,  himself. 

Confused,  degraded,  yet  gratified  and  re- 
lieved, Mrs.  Belmour  wept  her  thanks,  but 
protested  that  she  should  insist  on  the  Coloners 
receiving  back  the  sum  which  he  had  so  kind- 
ly advanced,  by  instalments;  and  instantly 
she  tendered  him  a  small  sum,  which  he,  from 
policy,  accepted ;  and  by  this  measure,  being 
somewhat  reconciled  to  the  means  by  which 
she  had  been  assisted,  Mrs.  Belmour  resumed 
her  gaiety,  and  Colonel  Morrison  flattered 
himself  that  the  designs  which  he  had  formed 


against  the  honour  of  this  deluded  woman, 
were  likely  to  succeed. 

Soon  after,  he,  by  his  own  contrivance, 
found  himself  again  present  when  Mrs.  Bel- 
mour was  beset  by  embarrassments  of  a  simi- 
lar nature ;  and  again  was  his  assistance  ten- 
dered and  accepted. 

The  next  step  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  ac- 
cept presents,  which  Belmour's  narrow  fortune 
forbade  him  to  make;  though  often  did  her 
affectionate  husband  lament  his  inability  to 
gratify  her  taste,  and  assure  her,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  became  possessed  of  the  fortune  in  store 
for  them,  she  should  not  have  a  wish  ungrati- 
fied,  which  money  could  indulge.  But  Colo- 
nel Morrison  was  already  in  possession  of  his 
fortune,  and  that  fortune  was  at  his  command ; 
and,  while  ne  one  day  paid  her  debts,  another 
day  presented  her  with  expensive  ornaments, 
some  of  which  she  dared  not  wear  except 
when  she  went  out  without  her  husband,  as 
he  did  not  know  they  were  in  her  possession, 
her  reputation  became  the  victim  of  his  atten- 
tions, and  her  virtue  did  not  long  survive  it, 
especially  as  she  learned  to  consider  Belmour 
with  aversiop,  as  soon  as  she  dreaded  to  be- 
hold in  him  a  justly  irritated  judge. 

But,  guilty  as  Mrs.  Belmour  was  now  be- 
come, she  was  not  so  lost  to  every  honourable 
feeling  as  to  bear  to  live  under  the  roof  of  her 
injured  husband,  while  carrying  on  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  another  man.  On  the  contrary, 
she  did  not  rest  till  Colonel  Morrison  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  an  elopement ;  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  occurred,  she  fled  to  infamy  and  her  se- 
ducer, and  set  off  with  him  for  the  continent. 

Mr.  Belmour  was  gone  into  the  country  for 
a  few  days ;  and  while  there,  the  very  day  in- 
deed of  his  wife's  elopement,  he  received  an 
express  to  let  him  know  that  his  relation  was 
dead,  and  that  he  was  at  length  possessor  of 
the  long^xpected  fortune. 

**  Now  then,"  cried  Mr.  Belmour,  hastening 
to  town  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  him, 
tears  of  tenderness  filling  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  "  now,  then,  shall  I  see  the  wife  of  my 
heart  gratified  in  all  her  wishes,  and  able  to 
indulere  the  liberality  of  her  nature !  Oh ! 
Henrietta!  never  again  will  your  extrava- 
gance provoke  a  reproach  from  my  prudence, 
but  we  shall  be  uninterruptedly  happy;  so 
happy  !*'  here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  be 
sunk  into  the  silence  of  full  contentment. 

«*  Where  is  your  mistress  1  is  she  at  home  t" 
cried  Mr.  Belmour,  as  the  chaise  stopped  at 
his  door — but  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  ran  up  into  the  drawing-room ;  whither  his 
servant  slowly  followed  him. 

**  She  is  not  here,**  be  exclaimed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  her  dressing-room.  **  Is  your  mis- 
tress out  V*  cried  he,  turning  round  to  his  sei^ 
vant,  who  held  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

«t  My — ^my  mistress,  sir,*'  cried  the  servanti 
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wiping^  bis  eyes, ''  went  away — that  is — went 
out  yesterday,  and  left  this  letter  for  you.** 

Mr.  Belmoar  seized  the  letter,  and,  tearing 
it  open  with  frantic  eagerness,  only  read 
enough  of  it  to  inform  him  of  his  misery,  be- 
fore he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  recovered  to  wretch- 
edness and  recollection. 

**  But  where  is  my  child  1  is  she  spared  to 
meV*  cried  the  afflicted  husband,  starting 
from  the  supporting  arms  of  his  attendants ; 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  by  the  bedside  of  his 
forsaken  Laura. 

** Laura!  my  poor  forsaken  babe!"  cried 
Belmour,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears  as 
he  threw  himself  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping 
child.  At  this  moment  she  awoke;  and  un- 
easy, as  many  children  are  on  awaking  from 
sleep,  uttered  a  loud  and  impatient  cry,  which 
pierced  her  father  to  the  soul. 

**  O  God !"  exclaimed  he,  striking  his  fore- 
head, *'  poor  babe !  thou  hast  no  longer  a  mo- 
ther to  attend  thy  cries.** 

But  her  smiles  distressed  him  as  much ;  and 
when,  soothed  by  bis  caresses,  the  little  girl 
put  up  her  pretty  mouth  to  kiss  him,  and,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  lisped  out,  **  dear  papa, 
and  dear  mamma  !** 

"  Oh,  Henrietta  !**  he  cried,  "  how  couldst 
thou  have  the  heart  to  forsake  her  ?** 

What  a  slave  of  criminal  selfishness  indeed 
must  that  mother  be,  who,  for  a  lover,  can  for- 
sake her  offspring!  Let  not  such  a  woman 
presume,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  to  look 
down  with  aversion  on  the  poor  desperate  fe- 
male who  robs  of  existence  the  secret  pledge 
of  her  frailty ;  murderess  though  she  be,  she 
is  not  more  unnatural  than  the  cold-heart- 
ed egotist,  who  can  forsake  her  children  for 
the  anns  of  a  seducer,  and  consent  to  brand 
her  guiltless  child  with  the  dangerous  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  daughter  of  an  adulteress. 

I  will  no  longer  dwell  on  the  distress  of 
Mr.  Belmour,  nor  on  the  alternate  schemes  of 
revenge,  contempt,  active  resentment,  and  for- 
bearance, which  by  turns  agitated  his  mind ; 
suffice,  that  he  resolved  not  to  seek  redress  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  thereby  enable  himself 
or  his  guilty  wife  to  marry  again,  as  he  wish- 
ed not  to  be  tempted  to  form  a  second  connex- 
ion; from  a  firm  conviction,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  deserted  Laura,  in  order  to  supply 
to  her  the  care  of  the  parent  whom  she  had 
lost;  and  to  imprint  deeply  on  her  mind  those 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  to  the  want 
of  which  he  attributed  the  fall  of  her  unhap- 
py mother. 

Mrs.  Belmour  meanwhile,  soon  abandoned 
by  the  man  for  whom  she  had  \e(i  her  husband' 
and  her  child,  had  no  resource  but  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  course  of  vice ;  and  when  her 
daughter  was  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced 
into  the  world,  the  too  late  repentant  mother, 


a  prey  to  remorse  and  sickness,  was  pining 
away  life  in  a  sort  of  premature  decay ;  while, 
as  her  weakness  in<;reased,  the  images  of  the 
husband  and  the  child  whom  she  had  aban- 
doned grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  she  was 
tormented  with  the  cravings  of  those  feelings 
of  returning  affection,  which  she  could  never 
hope  to  have  gratified. 

Laura  Belmour  was  then  seventeen,  and  her 
anxious  father  was  about  to  present  her  to  the 
world,  with  solicitude  struggling  with  parent- 
al pride;  and  his  hopes  of  her  welfare  were 
continually  blasted  by  the  suggestions  of  fear, 
and  the  whispers  of  experience.    * 

Mr.  Belmour,  though  a  virtuous  man,  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  but  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  men 
of  the  world.  Hence  he  feared  that  the  guilt 
of  her  mother  might  injure  his  innocent  and 
unoffending  daughter,  as  she  might  be  sup- 
posed likely  to  inherit  her  mother  s  vices ;  as 
if  education  were  not  every  thing  in  the  form- 
ation of  character,  and  blood  nothing! 

Laura,  educated  by  a  parent  who  watched 
over  her  actioni^,  her  studies,  and  acquaint- 
ance, with  unremitting  attention,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  sullied  by  any  possible  cir- 
cumstancer;  ignorant  too,  as  Mr.  Belmour  had 
wisely  suffered  her  to  remain,  of  the  guilt  and 
existence  of  her  unhappy  mother,  could  not 
fail  to  be  as  pdre  as  tnough  her  mother  had 
been  the  pride  qf  her  sex  ;  but  Mr.  Belmour 
knew,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  she 
would  be  the  victim  of  her  parent*s  infamy  ; 
and  so  terrified  was  he  lest  this  circumstance 
should  prevent  her  from  settling  in  life,  that, 
though  no  friend  to  a  young*s  woman*s  marry- 
ing early,  he  was  eager  to  promote  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  dbposing  of  Laura  in  mar- 
riage. 

As  Laura  was  young,  beautiful,  and  highly 
accomplished,  she  was  no  sooner  introduced 
Xhan  she  was  surrounded  by  admirers,  one  of 
whom  soon  recommended  himself  both  to  her 
and  her  father;  when,  what  Mr.  Belmour*s 
fears  had  prognosticated  took  place.  The 
young  gentleman*8  father,  on  hearing  that  his 
son  appeared  greatly  charmed  by  the  daugh- 
ter of^  the  frail  Mrs.  Belmour,  forbade  him  to 
form  a  connexion  which  his  prudence  could 
never  approve ;  and  the  youth  himself,  being 
as  prudent  as  his  father,  left  Dublin,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  forming  so  improper  an 
attachment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Belmour  did  not  long 
remain  igporant  of  the  cause  of  this  cessation 
of  an  acquaintance  which  had  filled  his  heart 
with  hopes  of  happiness  for  his  daughter. 
Every  one  has  some  kind  friend,  who,  on  pre- 
tence of  expressing  his  or  her  sorrow  for  your 
misfortune,  takes  care  to  inform  you  of  some 
disaster,  which,  but  for  their  otiiciousness,  you 
would  never  have  known,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, to  you  would  never  have  existed ; 
and  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Belmour.    A 
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aoi-disant  friend,  lamenting  very  pathetically 
the  illiberality  of  mankind,  humanely  plunged 
a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  Belmour,  by  letting 
him  know  that  the  infamy  of  his  wife  had 
deprived  his  daughter  of  a  most  excellent  hus- 
band. 

The  intelligence,  for  a  time,  made  Dublin 
odious  to  him  ;  and  he  resolved  to  change  the 
scene,  and  take  Laura  to  the  world  of  London, 
where  a  new  and  unlooked-for  instance  of  the 
profligacy  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  his  wife's  frailty,  soon 
presented  itself. 

From  amongst  the  crowd  who  surrounded 
her,  Laura's  inexperienced  heart  soon  singled 
out  Sir  Edward  Tyrconnel,  a  young  baronet, 
who,  to  every  grace  of  person  added  every 
charm  of  manner;  and  who,  by  unremitting 
attention,  convinced  her  that  he  entertained 
for  her  a  passion  at  once  ardent  and  respectful. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Belmour  less  charmed  with  Sir 
Edward  than  his  daughter;  when,  just  as  he 
had  declared  his  love  to  Laura,  a  friend  of 
Belmour's  called  on  him,  and  informed  him 
that  he  knew  from  indisputable  authority,  that 
Sir  Edward  had  a  wife  alive,  an  elderly  wo- 
man, whom  he  had  married  for  her  fortune, 
and  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
been  dying  for  years,  had  enabled  her  profli- 
gate husband  to  seduce  more  than  one  young 
woman,  by  a  promise  of  marrying  her  as  soon 
as  his  wife  died. 

To  this  information  Belmour  listened  in  a 
paroxysm  of  ras^e ;  nor  was  it  otherwise  than 
strictly  true.  True  also  was  it,  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  scrupled  nothing  in  order  to  gratify 
his  passions,  whenever  the  object  of  his  wish- 
es was  unprotected  and  friendless,  would  have 
shrunk  back  appalled  from  the  hopeless  t^sk 
of  seducing  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Belmour,  had  he  not  built  his  hopes  of 
success  on  the  known  frailly  of  her  unhappy 
mother.  Mr.  Belmour,  too,  suspected  that  he 
did  so ;  and  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  idea,  he 
wrote  a  challenge  to  Sir  Edward,  accusing 
him  of  dishonourable  designs  towards  Laura, 
and  insisted  on  immediate  satisfaction. 

Piqued  and  disappointed,  for  Sir  Edward 
thought  his  being  married  was  unknown  in 
England,  he  ace epted  the  challenge,  but  re- 
fused to  Are  flrst.  Mr.  Belpnonr  fired,  and 
missed  him ;  Sir  Edward  then  discharged  his 

I>istol  in  the  air,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
ifl  his  arm  against  the  father  of  the  woman 
whom  he  adored  ;  and  protested  that  his  only 
wish  was,  as  the  death  of  his  wife  was  ex- 
pected every  day,  to  gain  an  interest  hi  Laura's 
nfeart  sufficient  to  make  other  suitors  unsuc- 
cessful, till  he  was  at  liberty  to  offer  her  his 
hand  and  fortune. 

Mr.  Belmour  accepted  this  apology,  but  in- 
sisted that  he  should  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  Laura  till  he  was  at  liberty  to  address 
her;  and  then,  as  friends,  theynarted. 
But  Sir  Edward  had  a  powerful  advocate  in 


Laura's  heart;  she  saw  no  dishonour  to  him- 
self, no  danger  to  her,  in  his  conduct;  and 
though  she  refused  to  meet  him  or  hear  from  him 
clandestinely,  a  mutual  friend  conveyed  mes- 
sages backwards  and  forwards  from  the  lovers ; 
and  Laura,  looking  forward  with  certainty  to 
being  the  wife  of^Sir  Edward,  treasured  up 
her  affection  to  him  in  her  bosom,  as  an  in- 
clination which  a  very  short  time  would  en- 
tirely sanction;  and  Mr.  Belmour  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  that  Laura,  though  de- 
void of  any  criminal  propensity,  had  yet  in- 
curred the  sin  of  eagerly  expecting  the  death 
of  another — while  he  was  equally  aware  that 
Sir  Edward  still  in  a  manner  continued  his 
addresses;  and  being  sure  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  baronet,  he  could  not  believe  that  his  in- 
tentions were  really  honourable. 

One  evening  Belmour  had  accompanied 
Laura  to  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and,  preceded 
by  their  servant,  was  conducting  her  along  the 
piazzas  to  the  carriage,  which  was  stationed 
in  King  Street,  when  a  woman  of  the  town, 
whose  meagre  frame  was  ill  concealed  by  the 
thin  and  dirty  covering  which  she  wore,  and 
whose  pale  and  haggard  looks  not  even  art 
could  disguise,  in  feeble  accents  accosted  Mr. 
Belmour  as  he  disengaged  his  arm  from  Laura, 
and  stepped  forward  to  see  where  the  carriage 
stood,  and  asked  charity  of  him,  declaring  that 
she  had  not  tasted  food  all  day ;  and,  as  8he> 
said  this,  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  his  arm, 
to  keep  herself  from  falling. 

Mr.  Belmour  started,  and  threw  off  the 
trembling  arm  that  leaned  on  him  for  support 
— for  the  voice  had  thrilled  to  his  soul ;  and 
turning  round  as  he  did  so,  he  beheld  in  the 
tottering  being  by  his  side,  his  once  beautiful 
and  beloved  Henrietta. 

The  recognition  was  mutual ;  and,  with  a 
shriek  of  agony,  the  wretched  victim  of  seduc- 
tion sunk  at  his  feet ;  and  in  a  tone  broken, 
and  almost  extinct,  exclaimed — "  Mercy  !  par- 
don !*  and  1  shall  die  in  peace." 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Belmour; 
and  he  had  raised  the  wretched  being  in  his 
arms,  when  he  beheld  Laura  gazing  on  them 
and  full  of  speechless  wonder.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  perceived  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew,  and  begging  that  he  would,  for  God's 
sake,  see  his  daughter  safe  to  her  carriage,  he 
procured  admission  into  a  private  room  at  a 
coffee-house  under  the  piazzas;  and  thither, 
assisted  by  his  servant,  who  had  also  recog- 
nized his  former  mistress,  he  conveyed  the 
senseless  Henrietta. 

Alas !  while  performing  the  offices  of  Chris- 
tian duty  to  his  guilty  wife,  little  did  Mr.  Bel- 
mour think  that  ne  had  exposed  to  the  utmost 
danger,  his  as  yet  fnnocent  child.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whose  care  he  had  consigned  her,  in 
order  to  spare  her  the  dreadful  scene  which 
awaited  him,  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Sir  Edward ;  who,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Belmour 
was   out  of  sight,  accosted   the  trembling 
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and  amazed  Laura,  |ind  helped  to  support  her 
alongr  the  piazzas ;  and  then,  on  pretence  of 
procuring  her  something  to  compose  her  spi- 
rits, prevailed  on  her  to  enter  a  back  room  in 
an  adjoining  fruit  shop,  while  Laura,  too  happy 
to  find  herself  again  with  the  man  of  her  heart, 
forgot  every  thin?  in  the  kind  and  soothing 
attentions  of  Sir  Ldward  ;  and  his  friend  hav- 
ing left  them  alone,  she  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  listen,  without  indignation,  to  his  proposal, 
that  she  should  elope  with  him,  and  live  under 
the  protection  of  a  female  relation  of  his, 
where  he  might  see  her  every  day  till  his 
wife's  death,  which  was  hourly  expected, 
should  take  place. 

But  while  Laura  is  madly  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  seducer,  let  us  return  to  her  un- 
happy parents. 

Belmour  had  laid  his  wretched  charge  on  a 
bed ;  and  while  others  were  administering  to 
her  revival,  he  was  gazing  with  tearless  eyes 
and  in  unutterable  woe  on  the  dreadful  object 
before  him ;  and  enumerating  to  himself,  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  curiosity,  the  various  traces 
which  disease  and  want  had  lefl  in  her  once 
exquisite  form. 

At  length  she  revived,  and,  recognising  her 
husband,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  hid  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

••  For  God's  sake,  leave  us  together !"  cried 
Belmour,  hoarse  with  emotion.  He  was  obey- 
ed; and  Henrietta  found  herself  alone  with 
the  husband  she  had  so  cruelly  abandoned. 

**  Oh,  mercy !  pardon!''  she  again  exclaim- 
ed, and  tried  to  sink  updb  her  knees ;  but  Bel- 
mour prevented  her;  and  seating  her  on  the 
bed,  he  sat  beside  her,  and  gazed  on  her  with 
compassionate  and  mournful  earnestness,  while 
her  eves  sunk  abashed  from  his  gaze. 

"Oh,  Henrietta !"  cried  he  at  length, bursts 
ing  into  tears — **  where  are  your  lovers  now  1 
Who  will  now  clasp  this  faded  form  to  their 
bosom  1  But  I,  the  husband  whom  you  for* 
sook,  would  have  loved  you  even  in  sickness, 
and  clasped  you  as  fondly  to  me,  as  in  the  days 
of  your  brightest  bloom.  Nay,  even  now, 
had  aught  else  changed  you  thus,  I  would  have 
watched  over  you,  and  pressed  you  to  my  heart 
80  tenderly !  O  cruel,  cruel  woman !  0  thou, 
whom  neither  absence,  injuries,  nor  vice,  have 
been  able  to  tear  from  my  heart — say " 

Here  he  paused,  for  Henrietta  had  fallen 
back  on  the  oed,  and  he  thought  that  she  was 
gone  for  ever ;  and,  in  a  transport  of  penitence 
for  his  reproaches,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  by  her,  and  conjured  her  to  recover,  and 
bear  him  pronounce  her  pardon,  promising,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  reproach  her  no 
more.  He  did  yet  further;  be  laid  her  head 
on  his  bosom. 

She  revived ;  she  saw  where  her  head  rest* 
ed,  and  a  faint  smile  illumined  her  eounte- 
naBoe ;  but  in  a  moment  horror  supplied  the 
place  of  satisfaction,  and,  shuddering,  she 
withdraw  benelf  from  the  support  of  which 


she  knew  herself  unworthy.  Nor  did  Bel- 
mour offer  to  detain  her ;  with  his  fear  for  her 
life  his  tenderness  had  vanished ;  but  when 
Henrietta  again  implored  his  forgiveness,  he 
forgot  every  thins  but  her  wretchedness  and 
her  situation,  and  promised,  what  she  dared 
not  ask,  that  she  should  breathe  her  last  in  his 
arms.  As  he  said  this,  her  hand  grasped  his, 
and  he  returned  the  almost  convulsive  pre»- 
sure. 

At  this  moment, Henrietta  took  courage  to 
ask  whether  she  had  a  daughter.  With 
scarcely  audible  voice  he  replied,  "  Yes,  an 
angel,  and  lovely  as — as  her  mother " 

"Thank  God!"  she  exclaimed.  "And,  oh! 
may  she  prove  a  blessing  to  you,  and  make 
you  amends  by  her  virtues  for  my  guilt !  Bat 
where  is  she  I" 

"Ha!  well  remembered,"  cried  Belmour, 
ringing  the  bell  hastily,  and  the  servant  ap- 
peared. 

"  Go  instantly,"  cried  he,  "  and  see  whether 
Miss  Belmour  is  got  safe  home."  « 

"1  will,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "but  I 
doubt " 

"Doubt  what  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  know,  on  seeing  that  lady, 
you  begged  Mr.  Dalton  to  see  her  safe  to  her 
carriage?' 

"  Well,  and  what  theni" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  forget,  surely,  that  Mr.  Dal- 
ton is  Sir  Edward  Tyrconnel's  friend;  and 
you  did  not  see,  probably,  that  Sir  Edward 
was  behind,  as  if  watching  to  speak  to  my 
young  lady." 

In  a  moment  the  danger  to  which  his  child 
was  exposed  rushed  on  the  mind  of  the  un- 
happy father ;  and  the  wretched  Henrietta  ap- 
peared to  him  as  doomed  to  be,  in  every  way, 
the  enemy  of  her  devoted  daughter;  till, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  this  new  calamity,  he 
turned  round  to  her,  and  exclaimed — **  Wretch! 
this  also  is  thy  deed !  Yes,  thou  hast  been 
the  means  of  plunging  thy  forsaken  child  in 
infamy  like  thy  own !" 

Here,  uttering  a  dreadful  scream,  the  wretch- 
ed woman  exclaimed  — "Oh,  do  not  curse 
me !  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  ine."  But 
she  spoke  in  vain.  Belmour  heard  her  not; 
he  heeded  not  even  his  dying  Henrietta,  but 
rushed  to  the  door,  determined  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  his  daughter^ 

We  lefl  Laura  listeninor  with  fond  credulity 
to  the  proposals  of  her  lover,  and  willing  to 
believe  that  even  her  father  would  not  greatly 
resent  her  acceding  to  a  plan  which,  in  her 
eyes,  had  not  eVen  the  semblance  of  culpa- 
bility; and  she  had  almost  consented  to  put 
herself  in  the  power  of  a  man,  who,  thoupfh 
she  knew  it  not,  meant  nothing  but  her  ruin, 
and  deemed  her  an  easy  victim ;  not  but  that 
she  frequently  interrupted  Sir  Edward  with  ex- 
clamations of  wonder,  who  that  poor,  wretched 
woman  could  be,  who  so  much  interested  her 
father;  and  Sir  Edward  bad  as  oonatantly 
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attributed  Belinour's  conduct  to  humanity, 
made  more  active  by  some  previous  knowledge 
of  its  object ;  and  then,  resuming  his  tender 
entreaties  and  attentions,  he  succeed  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  inquiries  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  answer,  though  well  aware  who  was 
the  objfH!t  of  Mr.  Belmour*s  attentions. 

A  chaise,  procured  by  Sir  Edward^s  friend, 
was  ready ;  and  Laura  was  only  faintly  resist- 
ing the  entreaties  of  her  lover  to  allow  him  to 
leaid  her  to  it,  when  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  they*were  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
young  roan,  in  the  habit  of  a  clergyman, 
rushed  into  the  room. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Lionel 
Dormer,  though  not  authorized  by  his  rank  or 
fortune  to  address  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bel- 
Aiour,  had  vaiply  endeavoured  to  behold  Laura 
without  emotion ;  but,  as  he  w^s  without  hope 
or  presumption,  he  contented  himself  with 
gaimg  on  her  unobserved,  as  he  thought,  at  a 
distance ;  though  he  might  have  seen,  by  the 
conscious  blush  which  overspread  Laura*s 
cheek,  whenever  he  entered  the  room  where 
she  was,  that  she  had  observed  the  earnestness 
of  his  gaze,  and  attributed  it  to  a  cause  flatter- 
ing to  her  vanity,  if  not  to  her  feelings. 

Dormer  had  been  the  unobserved  spectator 
of  Mr.  Belmour*s  lencontre  with  his  unhappy 
wife,  whose  person  was  known  to  him ;  and 
was  just  stepping  forward  to  offer  his  services 
to  take'  Miss  Belmour  away  from  a  scene  so 
dreadful  to  her  feelings,  should  she  surmise 
the  truth,  when  he  saw  her  father  consign  her 
to  the  care  of  Sir  Edward  Tyrconnel's  friend ; 
and  saw  that  gentleman,  whose  character  and 
whose  pretensions  to  Laura  were  well  known 
to  him,  come  forward  and  prevail  on  his  des- 
tined victim  to  enter  the  shop  nearest  to  them. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  follow  Mr.  Bel- 
motir;  but  he  had  lost  sisfht  of  him ;  bpsides, 
he  had  only  suspicions  of  his  daughter's  dan- 
ger to  impart  to  him ;  and  be  could  not  bear 
to  call  Mr.  Belmour  away  from  the  pious, 
though  dreadful  task  of  speaking  peace  and 
forgiveness  to  the  soul  of  a  trembling  cul- 
prit, perhaps  on  the  rer^e  of  eternity.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  watch  the  lovers  him- 
self, and  to  regulate  his  actions  according-  to 
theirs.  He  did  so;  and,  as  if  virtuous  love 
had  resolved  for  once  to  triumph  over  illicit 
passion,  a  scheme  occurred  to  him  to  save 
Laura  from  dishonour,  just  as  by  aerreeing  to 
her  lover's  plan  she  had  unconsciously  exposed 
herself  to  it. 

"No,  indeed,  I  cannot  leave  my  father;  I 
cannot  be  so  disobedient;  for  pity  s  sake  let 
me  go  home  this  moment,"  cried  Laura,  faintly 
trying  to  disengage  herself  from  Sir  Edward's 
encircling  arm. 

At  this  moment.  Dormer  entered  the  room, 
and  beflfged  Miss  Belmour  would  allow  him 
to  conduct  her  to  her  father. 

"'Sdeath,  sir!  who  are  youV*  cried  Sir 
Edward.  **  Doyoa  know  faimt  Miss  Belmour  t" 


*'  I  only  know,"  replied  Laura,  **  the  gentle- 
man's name  and  person;  but  my  father  has 
sent  him,  and — '* 

'*  Your  father  send  a  stranger  for  you !  No, 
this  is  some  fortune-hunter,  who  wants  to  get 
you  in  his  power;  but  I  will  frustrate  his 
design ;  therefore,  give  me  your  hand.*'  But 
Laura  shrunk  back. 

'*  Sir  Edward,"  replied  Dormer,  **  one  of  us 
has  designs  against  this  lady,  I  know ;  but — " 

** Insolent  villain!"  replied  the  baronet. 
**  Away  with  you  this  moment,  or — " 

*'  Sir,"  replied  tue  dignified  young  man, 
**  when  I  know  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  good 
cause,  in  the  rescue  of  innocence,  I  am  not 
capable  of  being  awed  by  the  threats  of  any 
one."  Here  he  paused,  from  violent  emotion ; 
for  Laura,  terrified  and  abashed,  had  thrown 
herself  for  support  on  the  shoulder  of  her  lover; 
who,  thinking  his  victory  was  now  certain, 
haughtily  demanded  whether  Dormer  dared  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Belmour  had  sent  him  for  his 
dauohter. 

**No;  he  did  not  send  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"There,  yon  see!"  exclaimed  the  baronet 
triumphantly ;  and  Laura  coldly  told  Dormer 
she  had  no  occasion  for  his  services. 

"  Poor,  unconscious  victim !"  cried  Dormer, 
elevating  his  voice ;  •»  1  vow  that  I  will  not 
leave  you  till  1  see  you  under  your  father's 
protection ;  nay,  I  will  do  yet  more  to  preserve 
you ;  for  I  will  lead  you  to  him,  where  he  is 
now  kneeling  in  silent  horror  by  the  bed  of 
your  dying  and  guilty  mother." 

»*  Mother !  did  you  say  1"  said  Laura^ 
screaming  with  agony,  and  springing  forward 
towards  him  as  she  spoke. 

"Barbarian!"  cried  Sir  EMward,  turning 
pale,  and  trying  to  hide  his  confusion  under 
humanity ;  "  how  can  you  have  the  brutality 
to  tell  her  this  horrid  truth !" 

"  Do  you  talk  of  humanity,"  replied  Dor- 
mer, "  whose  aim  is  to  plunge  her  innocence 
in  infamy  like  her  mother's  ?** 

"  Sir,  sir,"  again  cried  Laura,  hanging  on 
his  arm^"  for  God's  sake,  for  mercy  s  sake, 
what  did  you  say  of  my  mother  1  Have  I  a 
mother,  sir  1" 

"Miss  Belmour,"  solemnly  replied  Dor- 
mer, "  that  poor,  wretched  creature,  whoin  you 
saw  supported  in  the  arms  of  your  agitated 
father,  was  your  mother ;  once  lovely  and  in- 
nocent as  you,  till  she  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  seducer.  Oh,  Miss  Belmour !  will  you 
too  listen  to  iti  will  you  too  commit  adultery, 
and  receive  the  addresses  of  a  married  manl" 

"Never!  never4"  cried  the  agitated  girlv 
"  Oh,  sir,  lead  me  this  moment  to  my  father, 
and  he  will  bless  you  for — '*  She  could  say 
no  more;  but  throwing  herself  into  Dormer's 
arms,  she  fainted  on  his  bosom ;  and  in  that 
state,  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Sir  Edward, 
who  fiercely  threatened  revenge,  he  bore  her 
to  the  door ;  and  having  soon  learnt  whither 
the'  gentleman  had  conveyed  the  dying  wo- 
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man,  in  a  few  moments  Laura  was  under  the 
same  roof  with  her  father;,  and  Dormer,  as 
soon  as  she  revived,  hastened  in  search  of  Mr. 
Belmour. 

He  reached  the  apartment  just  as  Bel- 
mour, muttering  curses  on  his  wife,  was 
hastening  in  pursuit  of  his  child. 

"Do  you  bring  news  of  my  daughter  1" 
cried  Belmour  wildly. 

**  I  do ;  she  is  safe,  and.  in  the  next  room,** 
answered  Dormer. 

Belmour  turned  from  him,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  What  is  that?  What  did  you  tell  him  1" 
cried  Henrietta.  **  O  do  not  say  his  child  is 
dishonoured,  lest  he  should  again  curse  me ! 
O  wretched  woman !  must  I  then  die  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  caused  the  guilt  of 
my.  child  1" 

"No,"  cried  Dormer  eagerly  approachins 
her,  "heaven  spares  you  that  torment.  1 
come  to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  you. 
Your  daughter  is  under  this  roof,  in  all  her 
native  innocence.**  Henrietta  at  these  words 
pressed  his  hand  to  her  clammy  lips.  "  Nay,** 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  "  you  have 
been  the  means,  perhaps,  of  saving  your 
daughter  from  perdition.*' 

Henrietta  ^ping  for  breath  fixed  her  eyes 
wildly  on  him,  and  Belmour  eagerly  ap- 
proached him. 

"  Yes,  she  would  probably  have  been  forced 
to  follow  her  abandoned  lover ;  when  on  being 
informed  that  the  unhappy  object  whom  she 
had  seen  her  father  supporting  was  her  mother, 
once  lovely  and  innocent  as  hnrself,  struck  by 
the  warning  example,  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  and  allowed  me  to  conduct  her 
hither.*' 

"My  God!  my  gracious  God!  I  thank 
thee!'*  cried  Henrietta;  "I  have  then  saved, 
and  not  destroyed  my  child  ;  and  thou,  Bel- 
mour, wilt  now  bless,  not  curse  me !" 

Belmour  could  not  speak,  but  he  pressed 
the  poor  penitent  in  his  arms. 

"  Good  young  man !  see  what  you  have 
done!  He  has  embraced  me!  I  owe  this 
blessing  to  you,"  cried  Henrietta,  with  effort; 
then  laying  her  cheek  on  the  bosom  of  Bel- 
mour, her  Tips  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  and  she 
expired  without  a  groan. 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  Belmour 
said,  "Laura  must  be  brought  into  this  apart- 
ment; alas !  she  needs  the  warning  of  a  scene 
like  this." 

"Oh  no!  for  pity's  sake,  spare  her  the 
trial !"  exclaimed  Dormer,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  to  wound  Laura's  feelings,  when  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  wounded  them  was  fully 
answered. 

But  the  offended  and  deeply  irritated  father 
felt  differently ;  and  entering  the  room  where 
Laura  was,  he  took  her  trembling  hand  in 
silence,  and  led  her  to  the  corpse  of  her  mo- 
ther. 


"  This  was  your  mother,  Laura,"  said  Mr. 
Belmour,  "  once  the  pride,  then  the  bane  of 
my  life !  Tremble,  deluded  girl,  lest  thou  be 
like  her,  and  lest  the  curses  of  thy  father  suc- 
ceed to  his  blessings !  Oh,  Laura !  but  for 
that  benevolent  stranger,  what,  what  perhaps, 
wouidst  thou  have  been  to-morrow  1" 

The  lesson,  a  dreadful  one  indeed,  sunk 
deep  into  her  heart ;  and,  kneeling  by  her  mo- 
ther's corpse,  she  solemnly  vowed  to  endea- 
vour to  look  on  her  abandoned  lover  from  that 
moment  with  nothing  but  contempt  and  aver- 
sion ;  and  hard  as  the  struggle  was,  she  was 
at  length  successful  in  her  efforts. 

But  did  Dormer*s  virtues,  and  humble,  hope- 
less passion  obtain  no  recompense  1  Yes — 
Mr.  Belmour,  too  rich  to  require  fortime  in  a 
son-ir>-law,  finding  thatDormer  possessed  such 
virtues  and  such  talents  as  made  him  an  orna- 
ment to  his  sacred  profession,  bestowed  on 
him,  as  a  wife,  with  her  entire  consent  and 
approbation,  the  woman  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  danger,  if  not  from  guilt ;  and  Xaura, 
never  forgetting  the  warning  example  of  her 
mother,  was  at  once  the  pride  of  her  father, 
and  the  happiness  of  her  nusband. 
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UNFASHIONABLE  HUSBAND. 

Louisa  Howard  was  the  only  child  of  Lord 

N ;  and  neither  trouble,  expense,  nor  the 

most  watchful  attention  had  been  spared,  to 
make  her  as  richly  gifVed  in  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments, as  she  already  was  in  wealth 
and  personal  charms. 

But  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  mother  had  not 
watched  over  her  youth ;  and  where  is  the  eye 
that  can  equal  a  mother's  in  vigilance  1   Lady 

N died  when  her  child  was  only  seven 

years  old;  and  though  Lord  N fulfilled, 

with  the  most  scnipulous  exactness,  the  direc- 
tions left  by  his  amiable  wife  for  the  education 
of  Louisa,  It  was  not  in  his  nature  or  power, 
nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  for  any  man,  to 
take  cognizance  of  those  apparently  slight, 
but  really  important  deviations  from  the  strict 
path  of  propriety  and  rectitude,  which  the  ob- 
servation of  a  mother  easily  detects,  and  can 
frequently  prevent. 

For  instance,  tendencies  to  wastefulness; 
to  unnecessary  expense ;  to  want  of  order ;  to 
want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  old 
debts,  ana  to  imprudent  haste  m  contracting 
new  ones ;  these,  and  many  other  faults  of  the 
same  kind,  being  most  visible  in  the  interior 
of  a  young  woman's  domestic  establishment, 
are  likely  to  escape  a  fiither's  notice  in  their 
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progrress,  and  to  remain  unknown,  till  they 
burst  upon  him  matured  into  lasting  and  per- 
nicious habits. 

This  was  the  case  with  Louisa  Howard. 
Accustomed  to  every  indulgence  which  opu- 
lence could  bestow,  and  believing  that  she  was 
bom  to  have  every  wish  gratifi^  as  soon  as 
formed,  no  considerations  of  economy  could 
withhold  her  from  indulging  every  benevolent 
or  selfish  wish  of  her  heart ;  nay,  an  artful 
and  dependent  female  relation,  who  lived  in 
the  family,  and  to  whom  her  extravagance  was 
serviceable,  was  continually  assuring  her,  that 
economy  in  her  would  be  a  vice  f-^hence,  she 
contracted  habits  of  spending  money  in  such 
profusion,  both  on  her  own  wants  and  those  of 
others,  that  she  found  herself,  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen,  involved  in  debt  to  an  amount  so 
considerable,  that,  lavish  as  her  father  was  in 
supplying  her  wants,  and  indulgent  to  her  er- 
rors, she  shrunk  back  affrighted  from  the  task 
of  disclosing  her  situation  to  him,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  necessity  of  putting 
off  with  fair  promises  the  creditors  who  waited 
on  her  for  something  more  substantial ;  while, 
though  the  mischievous  relation  who  had 
helped  to  mislead  her,  was  at  this  time  re- 
moved from  her  by  death,  the  habit,  alas !  was 
not  removed  with  the  promoter  of  it;  and 
though  convinced  of  the  error  of  her  ways,  to 
forsaxe  them,  and  tread  again  in  the  right 
path,  was  a  task  infinitely  beyond  her  ability 
and  resolution  to  execute. 

Thus,  though  possessed  of  superior  beauty, 
talents,  and  accomplishments,  and  of  a  sweet- 
ness of  temper  which  had  never  known  a  mo- 
ment's cloud,  Louisa  knew  that  she  had  frail- 
ties which  contained  the  germs  of  incalculable 
mischief;  and  while  she  felt  herself  in  many 
respects  culpable  as  a  daughter,  she  also  knew 
that  she  was  still  more  unfitted  to  act  with 
propriety  the  part  of  a  wife.  Yet,  to  be  a 
wife,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  men,  soon  became  the  dear  and  secret 
object  of  her  ambition. 

Louisa  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  tlfe  de- 
bates in  the  newspapers  to  Lord  N ;  and 

at  a  time  when  the  state  of  politics  was  such, 
as  to  involve  in  its  consequences  even  the  ex- 
istence, perhaps,  of  civilized  society ;  and  to 
cause  every  woman,  as  well  as  man,  of  sen- 
sibility and  strong  affections,  to  sorrow  with 
gloomy  anticipation  over  those  sufferings  in  a 
neighbouring  Kingdom,  which  might  one  day 
or  other  be  but  too  prevalent  in  our  own ;  at 
this  period  of  alarm  and  interest,  Lord  Henry 
Algernon  distinguished  himself  in  the  lower 
house  by  all  the  graces  of  eloquence,  and  the 
force  of  argument ;  and  Louisa,  who,  like  most 
young  men  and  women  of  quick  talents,  was 
a  great  enthusiast,  and  fond  of  having  an  idol 
to  worship,  fancied  that  this  modern  patriot 
and  orator  realized  her  ideas  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  pages  of  history ;  and,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  her  reason  and  her  imagination  united 


to  prepare  her  young  heart  to  imbibe  a  passion 
for  a  man  whom  she  had  never  se«n,  and  who, 
from  his  age  and  character,  was  not  likely  to 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  heart  which  she 
was  ready  to  bestow. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  she  began  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Henry  engrossed  more  of  her 
thoughts  than  delicacy  and  prudence  warrant- 
ed ;  and  of  this  she  was  convinced  when  she 
saw  him  by  accident  during  a  short  stay  in 
London.  "  There !  that  'si  Lord  Henry  Alger- 
non,** said  a  lady  to  her,  whom  she  was  ac- 
companying one  morning  to  her  milliner^s. 

Louisa  eagerly  follow^  the  direction  of  her 
friend's  eyes,  and  saw  those  of  Lord  Henry 
fixed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  complacency  as 
he  passed ;  she  blushed,  and  withdrew  hers 
immediately;  but  she  turned  and  looked  at 
him  through  the  little  back  window  of  the 
coach,  till  ne  was  out  of  sight. 

•*  So— that  is  Lord  Henry  Algernon  !"  said 
Louisa,  sighing  when  she  saw  him  no  longer. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  friend;  "he  is  very 
plain;  is  he  notV 

**  Plain !  with  those  eyes!"  returned  Louisa 
eagerly ;  "  impossible  !**  and,  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage,  she  fell  into  no  unpleasmg  reve- 
rie. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Lord  Henry's  speeches 
lost  nothing  of  their  merit  in  her  opinion,  from 
the  view  which  she  had  had  of  nis  person ; 
and  she  could  not  help  owning  to  herself,  that 
she  thought  too  much  of  a  man  who  was  never 
likely  to  think  of  her  at  all ;  but  perhaps  she 
never  gave  so  great  a  proof  of  the  strens^th  of 
her  judgment,  as  in  thinking  with  sucn  de- 
cided preference  of  a  man  like  him. 

Lord  Henry  Algernon  was  not  such  a  man 
as  ffirls  of  eighteen  commonly  admire  or  be- 
hold with  pleasure.  He  was  considerably 
more  than  thirty ;  fonder  of  books  than  of  so- 
ciety;  and  his  person  was  more  remarkable  for 
its  manliness  than  its  grace ;  nor  could  his  fea- 
tures boast  of  much  regulari^ ;  bis  complex- 
ion was  pale,  and  his  skin  slightly  injured  by 
the  small-pox ;  but  the  striking  lustre  and  ex- 
pression of  his  dark  eyes,  made  ample  amends 
for  the  irregularity  of  his  other  features ;  and, 
aided  by  a  smile,  which  though  rare  was  irre- 
sistible, gave  him  pretensions  to  as  much  re- 
putation for  personal  beauty,  as  a  wise  man 
need  wish  to  possess,  or  a  rational  woman  de- 
sire in  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Such  were  his  external  pretensions  to  the 
admiration  of  his  sex;  and  in  eloquence,  vir- 
tue, and  talents,  he  was  so  avowedly  distin- 
guished, that  awe  and  reverence  seemed  likely 
in  women  to  forbid  the  existence  towards  him 
of  any  softer  feeling;  perhaps,  too,  the  re- 
serve and  almost  cold  dignity  of  his  manner, 
might,  by  making  him  not  likely  to  inspire 
love,  occasion  him  to  be  less  apt  to  feel  it ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  he  had  never  known  what  a 
urioui  passion  was,  when  he  was  first  intro- 
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duced  to  our  conscious  and  blushing  heroine 
at  the  Castle,  as  her  father's  seat  was  called. 

Lord  N — —  was  as  much  prejudiced  in 
Lord  Henry's  favour  as  Louisa  was ;  and  it 
was  the  most  earnest  wish  of  his  heart  to  see 
him  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

'*  Louisa,''  said  he  to  her  one  day,  **  T  ex- 
pect a  visiter  soon,  to  spend  some  days  with 
me,  and  I  desire  yoii  to  put  on  all  your  airs 
and  graces ;  for  he  is  worth  having  for  a  hus- 
band, I  assure  you;  and  I  should  be  the  hap- 
piest of  fathers,  were  I  to  see  you  married  to 
him," 

*'  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Louisa,  turning  very 
pale,  **  I  do  not  wish  to  be  married ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  marry  at  all;"  and  as 
she  said  this,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'*Pho,  pho!  —  nonsense!  girlish  wbims!" 

cried  Lord  N ;  "  and  I  hope  Lord  Henry 

Algernon  will  put  other  notions  into  your 
head." 

"Lord  Henry  Algernon,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Louisa,  trembling  and  faltering;  *^Is  he— has 
he—" 

"  Has  he  what  1 — ^made  proposals  1  No,  to 
be  sure ;  why,  be  never  saw  you  ;  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  ne 
has  fallen  in  love  with  you  from  the  report  of 
your  beauty  ?  No;  love  at  first  sight  is  silly 
enou^rh  ;  but  love  without  sight  would  be  an 
atrocious  absurdity  indeed." 

Covered  with  blushes,  and  her  head  hang- 
ing on  her  bosom,  Louisa  faintly  replied,  "  I 
—I  have  seen  Lord  Henry,  sir." 

*•  Well — and  what 's  that  to  the  purpose  1 — 
I  was  not  accusing  you  of  being  in  love  with 
him  from  report,  was  1 1" 

Louisa  did  not  answer ;  she  saw  that  her 
consciousness  had  nearly  betrayed  her;  but, 
recovering  herself,  she  asked  whether  Lord 
Henry  was  really  the  guest  whom  her  father 
expected  at  the  castle. 

"  Yes — he  is  indeed ;  his  father  and  I  were 
old  friends;  and  Algernon  has  owned  that  I 
have  therefore  some  claim  on  the  friendship  of 
the  son.  He  has  desired  that  I  would  not  in- 
vite company  to  meet  him ;  so,  girUyou  will 
have  him  all  to  yourself;  and,  if  you  make  the 
most  of  th^  opportunity,  I  dare  say  you  may 
effect  a  conquest,  which  other  women  have 
vainly  attempted." 

**No,  sir;  no,"  replied  Louisa;  "I  am 
wholly  unworthy,  indeed  I  am,  to  be  the 
choice  of  such  a  man;  and  all  I  can  hope  is, 
that  he  will  not  look  upon  me  with  contempt." 

"What!  how!  contempt!  look  upon  you 
with  contempt  1  a  girl  possessed  of  youth, 
beauty,  understanding,  and  accomplishments; 
a  lord's  daughter,  too;  and  a  rich  heiress! — 
Have  more  self-respect,  I  beg.  Miss  Howard," 
cried  Lord  N . 

"  Alas !  I  have  too  much  self-knowledge  to 
have  self-respect,  sir,"  replied  Louisa,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  retiring  into  her  room, 
where  various  ideas  engroMed  her  medita- 


tions; but  the  most  delightful,  and  the  one 
which  she  most  loved  to  dwell  upon,  was  the 
look  which  Lord  Henry,  unconscious  who  she 
was,  had  given  her  as  he  passed  her. 

Still  she  thought  that  Lord  Henry  was  not 
a  man  to  be  captivated  by  mere  outward 
charms ;  and  though  pleased  to  find  that  the 
man  whom  she  admired  was  the  choice  of  her 
father,  she  felt  assured  that  she  should  be  lo 
him  an  object  of  indifference.  She  even  learnt 
to  think  meanly  of  those  talents  on  which  she 
had  before  valued  herself;  and  was  alarmed 

lest  Lord  N ,  who  was  naturally  vain  of 

her  accomplishments,  and  proud  of  displaying 
them,  should  obtrude  on  Lord  Henry ^  and  ex- 
hibit for  his  admiration,  what  she  now  deemed 
incorrect  drawings,  and  ill-coloured  paintings ; 
and  should  force  her  to  exhibit  her  musical 
abilities  before  a  man  used,  probably,  to  hear, 
and  exclusively  to  relish,  the  performances  of 
the  first  musicians  in  the  metropolis. 

"Whither  is  my  self-confidence  flown  1" 
said  Louisa,  deeply  sighing,  as  she  eagerly 
seized  on  some  of  her  framed  designs  and 
paintings,  and  removed  them  out  of  sight. 
"  However,  I  am  resolved  Lord  Henry  shall 
not  see  these." 

Lord  N entered  the  room  as  she  was 

removing  the  last  picture ;  and  he  stood  aghast 
with  astonishment.  "  May  1  beg  leave  to  ask. 
Miss  Howard,  wl^at  you  are  doing  1"  cried 
Lord  N 

"  1  am  removing  these  wretched  drawings 
and  paintings  away,  before  Lord  Henry 
comes."    • 

"  And  pray  who  told  you  they  were  wretch- 
ed drawings  and  paintings  ?  And  why  should 
not  Lord  Henry  see  themi" 

"  Because  I  am  sure  he  must  think  them 
wretched  performances ;  and  that  I  am  very 
vain  in  sticking  them  up  round  the  room,  as 
if  I  thought  they  were  perfection." 

"  And  pray.  Miss  Howard,  who  told  you 
Lord  Henry  was  a  judge  of  such  things!  I 
dare  say  I  know  much  more  of  the  matter 
than  he  does  (for  because  a  man  can  talk  for 
hours  in  the  house,  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows 
that  he  must  know  every  thing ;)  and  I  tell 
you  the  drawings  and  paintings  are  good,  very 

food ;  and  to  please  mv  vanity,  if  not  yours, 
desire  you  to  bring  them  back,  and  place 
them  where  they  were  before." 

Louisa,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  obeyed ;  but 
she  could  not  help,  though  without  hope  of 

success,  petitioning  Lord  N not  to  ask 

her  to  sing  or  play  to  Lord  Henry. 

Lord  N was  about  to  answer  her  rather 

indignantly,  when,  on  observing  her  downcast 
eye,  her  cheek  covered  with  blushes,  and  an 
unusual  degree  of  awkwardness  in  her  manner, 
a  suspicion  of  the  state  of  her  heart  rushed 
into  his  mind  ;  and,  chuckling  with  a  sort  of 
inward  laugh,  he  only  said,  "  Pho,  pho,  non- 
sense !  silly  girl !"  and  left  the  room,  assured 
that  Louisa  would  be  Lady  Henry  Algernon ; 
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as  she  would  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  marriage,  and  his  parental  pride  made  him 
think  it  impossible  tl^at  Lord  Henry  should 
not  fall  in  love  with  Louisa. 

At  length  Lord  Henry  arrived ;  ant)  Louisa 
was  presented  to  him  by  her  father,  full  of  ap- 
prehensions lest  his  lordship  should  have  ob- 
served her  confusion,  and  attributed  it  to  a 
cause  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  alarmed  ;  Lord 
Henry  was  no  coxcomb ;  he  was  not  like 
many  men,  who,  though  without  one  attractive 
quality  of  mind  or  person,  are  apt  to  conceive 
themselves  objects  of  irresistible  attraction  to 
our  sex ;  he  saw  in  the  blush  of  a  lovely  girl, 
at  his  approach,  a  sign  of  nothing  but  youthful 
timidity  ;  and  though  conscious  that  his  alli- 
ance had  been  courted  by  more  than  one  wo- 
man, he  attributed  the  pYeference  shown  him 
to  his  very  large  possessions. 

But  this  fear  was  not  the  only  feeling  which 
distressed  Louisa.  She  saw,  evidently,  by 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  Henry  looked  at 
her,  that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  had  ever 
seen  her  befbre ;  she  was  conscious  that  he 
did  not  say  to  himself,  as  she  hoped  he  might 
have  said,  **That  is  the  young  lady  I  saw  in 
Lady  W.'s  carriage !" 

However,  she  ceased  to  think  of  herself,  her 
fears,  and  her  disappointments,  when  Lord 
Henry  began  to  converse ;  when  she  heard 
uttered,  in  a  deep,  impressive  tone,  those  ar- 
^ments  and  those  truths,  which  had  excited 
m  her  young,  but  awakened  mind,  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  equal  to  what  she  felt  on  reading 
the  lives  of  her  favourite  heroes.  She  listened, 
and  she  loved;  and  she  was  not  sorry  that 
Lord  Henry,  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  for- 
got that  she  was  present,  because  it  enabled 
her  to  watch  incessantly  the  fine  expression  of 
his  countenance,  nnperceived  by  him,  and 
without  any  imputation  on  her  modesty. 

After  dinner,  Louisa^s  expected  trial  began. 
Lord  N  ,  at  length,  impatient  to  show  off 
his  daughter,  desired  Lord  Henr^  to  observe 
the  drawings  and  pictures  round  the  room; 
adding,  ^*  I  assure  you,  Algernon,  they  are  all 
Louisa's  doing,  without  any  assistance  from  a 
master.*' 

Perhaps  Lord  Henry  thought  that  was  very 
evident,  and  Louisa  feared  that  he  did  so; 
however,  he  did  not  utter  so  mortifying  a 
truth  ;  but,  coldly  looking  at  them,  only  said, 
**lt  must  have  taken  you,  madam,  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  complete  these  performances.'' 

Louisa  eurtiied  in  answer;  her  heart  was 
full.  Not  a  word  in  commendation !  Tnie, 
she  did  not  expect  he  should  likt  them ;  but 
others,  and  persons  of  distinguished  taste  too, 
had  said  they  were  fine.  '*  Well,"  thought 
Louisa,  "he  will  not  admire  me  for  my  pow- 
ers as  an  or/tf/,  that's  clear ;  and  he  looks  at 
me  as  if  he  considered  me  a  mere  child." 

Nor  was  she  mistaken.  Lord  Henry  had 
hitherto  considered  all  girls  of  eighteen  as 


mere  children,  and  he  thought  that  no  woman 
under  five-andHwenty  could  engage  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  though  he  owned  that  Louisa  was 
beautiful,  he  never  imagined  that  he  could  feel 
affection  for  her,  or  inspire  her  with  it. 

.  Lord  N ,  as  well  as  Louisa,  felt  that  the 

exhibition  of  her  powers  of  pencil  had  failed 
of  effect;  those  of  her  voice  and  finger  re- 
mained to  be  tried ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  oh- 
expressed  reluctance,  she  was  forced  to  sit 
down  to  the  instrument.  She  played  first; 
the  lesson  was  difficult,  and  Louisa  blundered 
through  all  the  difficult  passages. 

She  ended,  and  Lord  Henry  only  observed 
that  he  thought  her  fingers  must  ache. 

She  sung ;  her  voice,  from  emotion  and  fear, 
was  hoarse  and  thick,  and  her  utterance  im- 
perfect;  and  when,  abashed  and  mortified,  she 
rose  from  the  instrument.  Lord  Henry  thanked 
her  for  her  readiness  to  oblige,  even  at  great 
inconvenience  to  herself;  for,  he  said,  he  had 
observed  that  she  sung  with  ?reat  difficulty, 
and  he  feared  she  had  a  bad  cold. 

Louisa  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  at 
this  mortifying  speech  ;  but  Lord  Henry  was 
wholly  unconscious  that  he  had  said  any 
thing  severe;  for  the  tnith  was  he  did  not 
understand  music;  and  he  was  too  wise  to 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  subjects  which 
be  did  not  understand.  But,  though  he  could 
not  tell  whether  Louisa  sung  well  or  ill,  he 
could  see  that  she  sung  with  great  effort,  and 
that  she  was  very  hoarse ;  and  he  was  sorry 
that  she  took  such  pains  to  please  an  auditor, 
on  whom  her  painful  exertions  were  wholly 
thrown  away. 

He  therefore  did  not  request  her  to  sing 
another  song;  and  Louisa  felt  convinced  of 
the  troth  of  the  forebodings  which  led  her  to 

request  Lord  N not  to  insist  on  a  display 

of  her  musical  talents ;  while  the  disappointed 
father  began  to  think  that  though  Lord  Henry 
was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  jxreat  orator,  he  had 
no  general  taste,  and  no  universal  knowledge. 

After  supper,  the  conversation  turned  on 
politics;  Lord  Henry  talked  on  a  most  in- 
teresting political  question,  on  which  he  had 
made  a  celebrated  speech,  that  had  been  after- 
wards printed,  and  very  generally  cijculated. 

*'  I  remember,  Algernon,"  said  Lord  N  , 
"  that  you  said  exactly  what  you  are  now  say- 
ing, in  your  celebrated  speech  on  that  ques- 
tion. Did  he  not,  Louisa  1  I  dare  say  you 
can  repeat  the  passage;  for  I  am  sure  you 
know  it  all  by  heart." 

**  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  blush- 
ing with  surprise  and  pleasure,  "that  Miss 
Howard  should  have  done  me  so  much  ho- 
nour?" while  Louisa,  in  great  confusion,  cast 
her  eyes  down,  and  said  not  a  word. 

♦*  Answer,  Louisa,"  cried  Lord  N— .  "  Let 
Lord  Henry  hear  that  passage  which  you  so 
much  admired." 

"  Pray,  pray,  do  not  ask  me,  sir.  Indeed  I 
cannot  do  it." 
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**  Well,  if  you  will  not  repeat  it,  you  might 
let  him  'see  ^oar  translation  of  it  into  French, 
as  an  exercise.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.** 

But  at  that  moment  Louisa  was  ashamed  of 
her  father,  herself,  and  every  thing,  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  comply;  and  I^rd  Henry, 
feeling  for  her  girlish  bashfulness,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  told  Lord  N  ,  that  though  he 
should  be  proud  apd  delighted  to  be  indulged 
with  a  si^ht  so  flattering  to  his  vanity,  he  beg- 
ged Louisa  might  not  be  urged  any  further  on 
the  subject;  and  he  afterwards  added,  that  he 
could  not  have  supposed  subjects  of  such  a 
nature  as  that  which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  debate  in  question,  could  have  in- 
terested and  engaged  the  attention  of  so  young 
a  lady* 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,"  answered  Lord  N  , 
**that  Louisa  finds  something  in  all  your 
speeches.  Lord  Henry,  to  interest  and  amuse 
her;  and  she  expects  the  newspaper  now 
with  more  eagerness  than  she  does  any  new 
novel ;  for  she  likens  you  to  some  one  of  her 
favourite  orators  and  patriots  in  Plutarch,  and 
—of  which  of  them  is  it,  Louisa,  that  Lord 
Henry  reminds  you?" 

Louisa  immediately,  like  a  sheepish  girl, 
as  Lord  Henry  thought,  though  in  reality  like 
a  conscious  and  delicate  woman,  terrified  lest 
her  favourite  should  be  led  by  her  father*s  indis- 
creet communications  to  suspect  his  influence 
over  her  mind,  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  re- 
tired to  her  own  chamber,  to  recover  the  shock 
which  her  delicacy  had  received. 

It  would  have  been  some  consolation  to  her, 
had  she  known  that  Lord  Henry  felt  her  ab- 
sence; and  that  while  Lord  N—^  pettishly 
remarked  on  the  caprice  and  perverseness  of 
girls,  he  said  that  such  blushing  timidity  and 
reserve  as  Miss  Howard's  he  had  rarely  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  in  the  present  times,  united 
to  such  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

This  compliment  soothed  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  Lord  N ;  and  when  his  daughter 

ventured  to  enter  the  room  again,  he  took  no 
notice  of  her  abrupt  departure;  but,  kindly 
taking  her  hand,  seated  her  by  him;  while 
Lord  Henry,  for  the  first  time  conscious  of 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  youth  and 
beauty,  was  delighted  \o  see  her  return ;  and 
when  Louisa  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving Lord  Henry's  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
look  of  marked  approbation  which  she  never 
discovered  in  them  before. 

This  restored  her  to  some  deg^ree  of  confi- 
dence; and  when,  during  some  interesting 
conversation  on  national  affairs,  she  saw  that 
Lord  Henry  did  her  the  honour  to  address  his 
discourse  to  her  as  well  as  to  her  father,  she 
ventured  to  look  as  if  she  understood  and  was 
interested  in  the  subject  in  debate,  though  she 
properly  declined  joining  in  it. 

It  was  late  before  Lord  Henry  retired  for 


the  night;  and  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
**  She  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  creature 
I  ever  saw ;  but  it  is  very  singular  that  she 
should  be  interested  in  reading  my  speeches." 
And  so  far  was  he  from  the  presumption  and 
conceit  of  many  of  his  sex,  that  he  did  not 
see  in  Lord  N 's  conduct,  any  wish  to  en- 
gage his  aflection  for  his  daughter,  nor  in 
her's,  a  partiality  in  his  favour  which  she 
with  difiiculty  concealed. 

The  next  day,  Louisa,  being  less  embar- 
rassed, ventured  to  converse  with  Lord  Henry 
till  his  usual  hour  for  study  arrived ;  when  he 
retired  to  his  own  apartment  and  read  till  the 
hour  for  riding  came,  while  Louisa  resumed 
her  usual  occupations ;  and  Lord  Henry  hav- 
ing, while  in  his  apartment,  overheard  her 
sing  a  plaintive  air,  well  suited  to  her  voice,. 
he  had  received  a  degree  of  pleasure  from  her 
performance,  which  he  had  never  experienced 
from  music  before ;  and  eagerly  entering  the 
room,  he  requested  Louisa  to  favour  him  with 
that  sweet  song  again. 

Surprised  and  pleased,  she  immediately 
compiled ;  but  her  voice  was  gone ;  and  her 
faltering  tones  would  have  made  any  man  but 
Lord  Henry  impute  the  change  in  her  mattner 
of  sin^ng  to  a  cause  more  powerful  than  the 
mere  timidity  to  which  he  attributed  it. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  still  found  Lord 
Henry  talking,  not  love,  but  politics,  to  the 
flattered  Louisa ;  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first 
man  who  ever  won  a  woman's  heart  in  this 
manner ;  but  Louisa  was  pleased  to  be  treated 
as  a  rational  being,  ana  Lord  Henir  was 
charmed  at  having  round  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  whom  he  could  amuse  and  interest 
without  flattering  her  charms,  or  decrying 
those  of  others. 

Insensibly,  the  cold  dignity  of  his  (nanner 
relaxed,  and  he  lingered  in  the  breakfast-room 
after  the  tea-table  was  removed,  instead  of 
retiring  as  usual  to  his  studies.  The  first  day, 
Louisa  beheld  this  novelty  with  a  beating  heart, 
as  indicative  of  the  increased  interest  which 
Lord  Henry  took  in  her  conversation ;  but  when 
a  second  and  third  time  he  did  the  same,  and 
even  seemed  to  do  himself  great  violence, 
while  with  a  look  which  she  dared  not  en- 
counter he  slowly  left  the  room,  a  transport, 
wholly  unknown  before,  thrilled  through  her 
frame ;  and,  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  sat  brooding  over  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  she  was,  at  least,  not  indif- 
ferent io  the  object  of  her  unqualified  admira- 
tion. 

Lord  Henry  retired  for  the  purpose  of  study ; 
but  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  fix 
his  thoughts  on  his  books  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do.  While  he  was  looking  appa- 
rently at  the  pages  of  Cicero's  oratory,  he  was 
in  reality  thinking  of  the  oratory  of  the  dark 
blue  eyes  which  he  had  just  quitted;  and 
while  exclaiming,  **  If  she  had  been  eight-end- 
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twenty,  instead  of  eighteen,  I  should  certainly 
have  been  caught,**  he  found  his  attention  en- 
tirely diverted  from  his  studies  by  a  landscape 
from  nature,  drawn  in  water-colours  by  Louisa, 
which  hung  opposite  to  him. 

•'  She  is  certainly  a  wonderful  girl,"  cried 
Lord  Henry,  sighinfir ;  **  as  my  head  aches, 
and  I  cannot  study,  I  will  go  ask  her  to  take 
a  walk.'*  He  did  so ;  and  Uiey  did  not  return 
time  enough  to  dress  before  dinner,  or  even  to 
enter  the  dining-room  before  the  first  course; 

but  Lord  N did  not  chide  them  ;  he  only 

turned  away  his  head  to  hide  an  arch  smile 
which  took  possession  of  his  face,  as  Louisa, 
blushing,  and  Lord  Henry  apologizing,  took 
their  seats  at  the  table. 

The  day  afler,  several  of  the  neighbouring 
nobility  and  gentry  were  invited  to  dinner; 
and  Lord  Henry  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
felt  pain  rather  than  pleasure,  when  he  heard 
that  his  favourite  young  friend  Lord  S  ,  Mr. 
K ,  and  several  other  elegant  and  distin- 
guished young  men,  were  to  be  of  the  party ; 
and  he  was  the  more  surprised,  because,  when 
he  was  first  introduced  to  Louisa,  he  had  said 
to  himself,  **  She  would  be  a  charming  wife 
for  Lords !'* 

The  expected  party  arrived ;  and  Lord  Hen- 
ry, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  having  found 
it  a  difficult  matter,  to  tie  his  cravat,  or  to  de- 
cide whether  he  should  wear  powder  or  not, 
entered  the  drawing-room,  ana  with  a  sort  of 
graceful  awkwardness,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  advanced  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  the  company.  Lord  S  was 
seated  near  Louisa,  and  conversing  with  her 
in  a  very  animated  manner ;  but  he  rose  on 
his  entrance,  and  Lord  Henry  was  conscious 
that  the  ingenuous  expression  of  pleasure  with 
which  Lord  S  met  him,  aid  not  meet 
with  an  adequate  return  in  his  salutation. 

**  My  dear  Algernon,  it  is  an  age  since  I 

have  seen  you,*^  said  Lord  S .    "It  is 

nearly  six  weeks,  I  believe,**  he  coldly  re- 
plied. 

"  O !  tnore,  much  more ;  but  I  do  not  won- 
der that  in  such  society,**  bowing  to  Louisa, 
"  days  seem  moments,  and  weeks  days.*' 

Lord  Henry  blushed,  and  thought  his  young 
friend  was  grown  very  pert ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
pleased to  see  that  Louisa  looked  grave  and 
angry  on  the  occasion,  while  her  complexion, 
now  pale  and  now  red,  betrayed  strong  emo- 
tion. "Why  is  she  so  agitated  1*'  was  a 
question  which  he  could  not  help  asking  him- 
self; and  as  he  led  her  to  her  seat,  he  could 
not  help  gently  pressing  her  hand  as  he  relin- 
quishea  it.  He  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and 
Lord  S—  on  the  other ;  and  the  former,  who 
had  not  doubted  that  the  youth,  wit,  and  un- 
commonly fine  person  of  Lord  S — —  would 
withdraw  Louisa*8  attention  almost  wholly 
from  himself  that  day,  saw  with  delight, 
wholly  new  and  surprising  to  him,  that  she 
listened  to  his  words  with  the  same  pleased 
— 


and  eager  attention  as  she  had  ever  done ;  that 
at  times  she  nearly  turned  her  back  on  Lord 
S  ;  and,  when  she  recollected  her  rude- 
ness, apologized  for  it  with  a  blush  of  such 
"  sweet  consciousness,**  as  made  her  more 
fascinating  than  ever;  and,  elated  with  a  tri- 
umph which  he  had  not  dared  to  hope.  Lord 
Henry,  when  alone  in  his  apartment  at  night, 
owned  to  himself  that  he  had  never  passed  so 
happy  a  day  ;  and  he  sighed  as  he  exclaimed, 
"I  wish  she  were  eight-and-twenty,  instead 
of  eighteen  !** 

The  ensuing  evening,  while  Lord  N  , 
Lord  Henry,  and  Louisa,  were  sitting  toge- 
ther, and  the  former,  who  was  an  active  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  had  spread  a  number  of  law- 
books before  him,  which  he  was  turning  over 
to  prepare  himself  for  some  debate  that  was  to 
take  place  at  the  next  county  meeting;  he 
told  Lord  Henry  that  he  had  lately  purchased 
a  book  of  law  reports,  which  he  found  very 
useful. 

"Charming  indeed,  I  dare  say,*'  replied 
Lord  He^ry,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lou- 
isa*s  profile,  while  she  was  bending  her  fine 
neck  over  a  design  for  a  plateau  which  she 
was  drawing. 

Lord  N— ^  started;  he  had  never  heard 
the  epithet  "  charming**  applied  to  a  book  of 
law-reports  before ;  but,  when  he  saw  where 
Lord  Henry*8  attention  was  directed,  he  found 
that,  if  not  an  appropriate^  charming  was  a 
very  natural  wora  for  him  to  have  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

"  You  must  know.  Lord  Henry,"  continued 

Lord  N ,  "that  there  is  one  decision  of 

Lord  Man8field*B  in  the  reports  I  mention,  in 
which,  but  with  all  due  deference,  I  differ 
from  the  learned  lord ;  and  I  shonld  be  very 
happy  to  submit  my  doubts  to  you,  who,  like 
myself,  in  the  early  part  of  your  life,  studied 
the  law.** 

For  the  first  time.  Lord  Henry  felt  uncom- 
fortable at  hearing  the  early  part  of  hie  life 
mentioned — as  if  he  was  now  no  longer  young ; 
but  he  begged  Lord  N—  to  atate  the  case, 
and  his  objections. 

Lord  N—  went  on;  but  had  not  read 
much  of  the  case,  when  Lord  Henry  exclaim- 
ed "  Miss  Howard,  you  want  something.*' 

"  Yes ;  a  knife  to  cut  my  pencil.*' 

"  Here  is  one ;  let  me  have  the  happiness 
of  cutting  it  for  you.*' 

Lord  N bit  his  lip ;  for,  though  glad  to 

see  Lord  Henry's  attention  to  his  daughter, 
he  did  not  like  to  be  so  completely  thrown  in 
the  back-ground;  and  he  rather  angrily  re- 
marked that,  as  the  case  in  point  was  one  of 
great  importance  respecting  property,  he  could 
wish  that  Lord  Henry  woula  deign  to  attend 
to  him. 

He  then  continued ;  but,  in  five  minutes, 
Louisa  dropped  her  India  rubber;  and  Lord 
Henry  started  up  to  seek  it. 
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"Psha!"  muttered  Lord   N ,  closing 

the  book. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,*'  cried  Lord 
Henry ;  "  go  on ;  and  I  promise  you  in  future 
uninterrupted  attention." 

"  Yes,  till  that  girl  wants  her  pencil  cut 
again,  I  suppose,  and  then  I  shall  be  forgot- 
ten ;  no,  no,  I  shall  content  myself  with  beg- 
ging you  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over 
this  decision  when  you  are  alone  in  your  own 
apartments."  Lord  Henry  promised  obedi- 
ence, and  the  evening  ended. 

Three  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  still 
Lord  Henry  lingered  at  the  Castle ;  and  had 
not  resolution  to  refuse  the  every-day  renewed 
invitation  of  the  hospitable  peer,  to  stay  long- 
er. Louisa,  indeed,  never  pressed  him  to 
lengthen  his  visit  with  her  tongue ;  but  she 
looked  so  grave  when  he  talked  of  going,  and 
so  pleased  when  he  consented  to  stay,  that  he 
could  not  help  seeing  that  bis  society  at  least 
was  dear  to  her. 

The  next  evening,  Lord  N ♦  who  had 

been  absent  all  day,  requested  to  Icnow  Lord 
Henry*s  opinion  of  the  case  which  he  had 
given  him  to  read. 

**  My  lord,"  returned  Lord  Henry  blushing 
and  stammering,  "I  really — I  protest — I,  I 
am  quite  ashamed;  but  I  forgot,  really;  I 
have  never  once  looked  at  it;  but  I  will  now 
go  and  study  it."   So  saying,  and  before  Lord 

N could  call  out  that  tea  was  coming  up, 

Lord  Henry,  as  much  to  hide  his  confusion  as 
for  any  other  reason,  had  hastened  to  his  apart- 
ment ;  for  he  was  conscious  that  his  thoughts 
had  been  employed  on  another  decision,  and 
one  of  more  importance  in  his  eyes  than  any 
one  even  of  Lord  Mansfield's;  he  had  been 
examining  the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  decision  of  his  conscience  had  been-^hat 
he  was  in  love. 

But  as  Lord  N could  not,  he  believed, 

guess  how  his  morning  hours  had  been  em- 
ployed, he  feared  that  he  must  appear  guilty 
of  great  neglect,  and  was  therefore  seating 
himself  to  examine  the  case  in  point,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  tea ;  and  he  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  just  as  Lord  N (find- 
ing Louisa  had  neglected  to  settle  some  diffi- 
cult accounts  for  him  during  his  absence)  was 
telling  ber  with  a  mixture  of  fun  and  severity, 
that  it  was  only  too  evident  that  she  was  dea- 
perattly  in  love. 

As  he  said  this,  Louisa  turned  round,  saw 
Lord  Henry*  and  knew  from  his  countenance, 
that  he  had  heard  what  passed.  Immediately, 
conscience-struck,  and  overcome  with  the  idea 
that  her  secret  was  known  to  him,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  thing !  poor  thing !  she  is  grown 
strangely  irritable,"  muttered  Lord  N— -; 
and  when  he  found  Lord  Henry  in  the  room, 
he  did  not  wonder  at  Louisa's  emotion;  but 
he  saw,  and  with  ill-suppressed  joy,  that  Lord 
Henry  looked  as  disturbed  and  as  foolish  as 


she  had  done;  and  that,  soon  after  tea,  at 
which  Louisa,  on  pretence  of  bead-ache,  de- 
clined appearing,  he,  too,  pleaded  indisposi- 
tion, ana  begged  leave  to  retire  and  sit  alone. 

Indeed,  he  had  need  of  solitude ;  for,  not 
daring  to  think  that  if  Louisa  was  in  love,  (of 

which  Lord  N 's  exclamation  of  "Poor 

thing !"  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  doubt) 
he  was  the  object  of  her  attachment,  he  saw 
himself,  in  his  opinion,  "  entangled  in  a  hope- 
less passion !" 

Yes,  he  indeed  loved,  and  with  a  devoted- 
ness,  and  exclusbn  of  every  other  idea,  that 
astonished  him.  He  had  yet  to  learn,  that 
love  knows  not  a  divided  empire,  and  reigns 
a  tyrant  if  he  reigns  at  all.  He  had  flattered 
himself,  like  many  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
but  more  conversant  with  books  than  Uie  hu- 
man heart,  that  he,  when  he  loved,  should 
love  like  a  being  of  superior  rationality  ;  that 
is,  should  love  as  much  as  reason  warranted, 
but  no  more.  Alas !  he  soon  found,  that  to 
control  his  passion  by  reason  was  impossible; 
that  his  books  ceased  to  interest  him;  that 
amor  patriae  seemed  a  feeling  too  abstracted 
for  a  sensitive  being  to  busy  himself  with ; 
and  afler  he  had  convinced  himself  that  his 
love  was  as  rationally  founded,  if  not  more 
so,  than  that  of  any  man  who  ever  loved  be- 
fore, he  proved  that  he  was  up  to  all  the  frenzy 
of  passion,  by  catching  himself  repeating — 

'*  Looin,  who  *d  ever  be  wise, 
If  madnesi  be  loviqg  of  thee  f" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Henry,  pacing  the 
room  as  he  spoke,  "  it  is  certain  she  has  an 
attachment,  and  who  can  be  the  object  of  itt 
She  does  me  the  honour  to  esteem  me  and  ad- 
mire my  conversation,  and  therefore  I  have 
been  able,  by  my  society,  to  beguile  her  of 
her  cares ;  but  to  suppose  ihat  she  felt  more 
than  friendship  for  me,  would  be  both  absurd 
and  improbable.  Yet,  why  1  It  is  not  more 
improbable  than  that  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her ;"  and  his  steps  became  quick- 
er, as  the  thought  of  being  beloved  thrilled 
through  his  whole  frame. 

But  he  soon  sunk  into  despondency  again 
—  and  he  convinced  himself  that  Louisa  was 
attached  to  some  young  man,  not  her  equal  in 

fortune ;  and  that  Lord  N had  forbidden 

their  union.  •*  If  so,"  said  Lord  Henry  to 
himself,  •*  I  will  be  her  friend ;  I  will  try  to 
prevail  on  her  to  confide  in  me ;  and  if  I  be 
right  in  my  conjectures,  I  will  endeavour  to 
conquer  her  father's  objections;  yes,  I  will 
make  her  happy,  though  at  the  risk  of  making 
myself— Psha! — the  thought  is  madness!" 

Here,  he  threw  himself  across  the  bed,  ab- 
sorbed in  gloomy  reflections.  At  last,  he 
started  up,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes— it  shall  be 
so ! — Y^es — I  shall  never  marry ;  my  fortune 
is  large ;  and  if  fortune  be  the  only  obstacle, 
I  will  —  yes^I  will  do  something  that  shall 
prove  I  am  not  unworthy  the  high  idea  she 
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entertains  of  my  character;"  and,  resolving  to 
prove  himself  a  peat  hero,  Lord  Henry  luck- 
ily fell  asleep ;  but  his  rest  was  broken  and 
disturbed  ;  and  he  arose  the  next  morning  not 
at  all  improved  in  beauty  by  the  agitation  of 
his  mind. 

"  How  old  I  look !"  cried  he,  as  he  stood 
at  the  glass ; — "  No,  no ;  it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  be  beloved  by  her ;  fool  that  I  was  not 
to  see  the  danger  which  I  was  incuning !" 

Louisa  had  also  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
for  she  feared  that  her  secret  was  discovered, 
and  that  the  impression  which  she  had  reason 
to  think  she  had  made  on  Lord  Henry's  heart, 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  disgust  which  the 
knowledge  of  her  w^ness  might  excite  in 
him.  She,  therefore,  like  Lord  Henry,  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast-table  with  pale  cheeks 
and  sunk  eyes;  and  each  of  them,  from  dif- 
ferent feelings,  carefully  avoided  looking  at 
the  other. 

After  breakfast,  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. Lord  Henry,  while  debating  with  him- 
self whether  he  should  speak  to  her  according 
to  his  plan  of  the  night  before,  happening  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  her,  was  so  shocked  at  the 
mournful  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
at  her  altered  appearance,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  defer  the  intended  conversation  one 
moment  longer — but  hastily  seizinff  her  hand, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Dear,  dear  Miss  Howard !  I 
see,  with  agony  unspeakable,  that  you  are  un* 
happy,  and  that  some  secret  cause  is  wearing 
away  your  peace;  —  alas!  I  guess  what  the 
cause  is ;  and  would  to  heaven  it  were  in  my 
power  to  remove  it !  But  that,  I  doubt,  is  im- 
possible ;  still — "  here  he  paused  ;  for  Louisa, 
convinced  by  his  speech  that  he  saw  her  love 
for  him,  and  meant  to  say  that  he  vainly  wish- 
ed to  return  it,  had  fallen  back  on  her  chair 
nearly  insensible. 

She  soon,  however,  recovered  herself;  when, 
in  his  terror  at  her  situation,  she  heard  Lord 
Henry  make  use  of  such  expressions,  and  saw 
him  han?  over  her  with  such  tenderness,  as 
convinced  her  that  she  was  beloved,  and 
that  she  had  misunderstood  his  meaning;  and 
assuring  him  that  she  was  quite  well  again, 
she  begged  him  to  go  on  with  the  conversa- 
tion which  her  illness  had  interrupted. 

He  did  so ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  Louisa, 
she  found  that  Lord  Henry,  so  far  from  imagin- 
ing himself  beloved  by  her,  suspected  that  she 
loved  another ,  and  offered,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  happiness,  to  be  the  mediator 
between  her  and  her  father ! 

"Generous  man!"  cried  Louisa,  bureting 
into  tears,  "how  little  do  you  know  my 
heart!" 

"You  have  read  mine,  Louisa,"  replied 
Lord  Henry ;  "  be  equally  ingenuous  and — " 

At  this  moment  Lord  N entered  ;  and 

Louisa,  finding  herself  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
Lord  Henry's  last  address,  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  retiring. 


"  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord  Henry  Algernon," 

said  Lord  N with  affected  gravity,  "  that 

my  entrance  was  very  mal'd-propos  j  Miss 
Howard  and  you  seemed  rehearsinqr  a  very 
dismal  scene  together,  and  one  not  at  all  in  my 
way." 

"  You  have  a  right,  my  lord,  to  know  all 
that  has  passed,"  replied  Lord  Henry.  "  Yob 
have  led  me  to  think  that  Miss  Howard  has 
an  attachment — and  an  unhappy  one ;  for  I  at- 
tribute her  freouent  agitation  to  the  conscioua- 
nessHhat  the  object  of  her  love  will  never  be 
approved  by  you." 

"  The  object  of  her  love.  Lord  Henry,  is  app- 
proved  by  me,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
soul." 

Lord  Henry  turned  pale,  and  sunk  into  a 
chair;  f>r  he  found  that  the  imagined  obstacle 
did  not  exist,  and  his  intended  and  painful  act 
of  hermsm  would  be  of  no  avail ;  besides,  hi 
now  found  that  when  the  evil  he  feared  was 
certain,  it  was  not  to  be  borne  with  any  thin^ 
like  fortitude. 

"  You  are  ill,  Algernon ;  you  are  ill ;  whai 
is  the  matter  1" 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  Lord  Henry,  "$ 
find  I  am  a  poor,  weak  being.  I  be^n  this 
convereation,  resolved  to  try  to  prevail  on  you 
to  consent  to  your  daughter's  union  with  th4 
man  of  her  choice ;  and  to  do  all  1  could  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  it;  but  I  find  that  no 
obstacles  exist,  and  all  my  boasted  heroism  i^ 
entirely  gone."  ; 

"  And  why  should  my  daughter's  unioii 
with  the  man  of  her  heart  make  you  unhappy  t't 
asked  the  malicious  Lord  N .  ' 

"  Because — do  not  despise  me  for  my  weak* 
ness  and  presumption  —  because — I  love  het 
myself!" 

Lord  N immediately  gave  way  to  9 

long,  deliberate  laugh,  which  caused  Lord 
Henry  to  rise  from  his  seat  with  great  indig<^ 
nation. 

"  Nay,  Algernon,  don't  be  angry,"  cried  he  i 
"  but  I  must  laugh,  upon  my  honour  1  must. 
Go,  go — you  are  a  very  clever  fellow;  but  I 
believe  that  in  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  a 
woman,  there  is  not  a  boor  on  my  estate  who 
is  not  your  superior ;  there,  ffo  and  find  Louisa ; 
tell  her  what  you  have  told  me ;  and  tell  her 
also,  that  I  command  her  to  let  her  answer  be 
open  and  explicit — for  that,  if  she  will  not 
speak  out,  I  will  speak  for  her." 

"Is  it  possible?  can  it  beV  exclaimed 
Lord  Henry,  trembling  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  more,  Algernon ; 
only  remember,  that  I  shall  stay  here  to  give 
you  both  my  blessing,  when  you  think  proper 
to  ask  it." 

Lord  Henry  instantly  ran  in  search  of  Lou- 
isa ;  he  found  her  in  the  garden  ;  and  saw  her 
tremble  and  turn  pale  at  his  approach,  from  a 
mixture  of  modesty  and  joy,  for  she  knew  by 
his  countenance  that  an  explanation  had  taken 
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place  between  him  and  Lord  N .    In  a 

few  minutes,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lovers,  but 
in  an  hour,  as  it  really  was,  Lord  Henry  led 
Louisa  to  Lord  N ,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
mised blessing. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  after,  the  marriage 
took  place;  but  on  the  wedding-day,  a  proud 
day  for  Louisa,  though  she  was  the  rich  heir^ 

ess  of  Lord  N ,  as  it  made  her  the  wife  of 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  England ; 
yes,  even  on  that  welcome  day  which  gave  her 
to  the  idol  of  her  heart,  her  happiness  was 
overclouded  by  the  consciousness  of  not  de- 
serving it,  and  the  conviction,  that  on  Lord 
Henry  8 Ignorance  of  her  character  was  found- 
ed his  affection  for  her.  She  knew,  that  were 
he  acquainted  with  her  extravagance  and  her 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  he  could  not  honour 
her  with  his  love,  because  he  must  witlihold 
his  esteem. 

But  how  should  he  become  acquainted  with 
the  errors,  the  past  errors,  as  she  called  them, 
which  disgraced  herl  They  were  known 
only  to  herself,  and  those  who  could  have  no 
motive  to  disclose  them  to  Lord  Henry ;  and, 
in  spite  of  her  usual  hatred  of  disguise,  she 
felt  rejoiced  that  her  foibles  were  not  written 
on  her  brow. 

On  their  return  from  church.  Lord  N 

took  the  bride  and  bridegroom  into  his  study ; 
and  again  joining  their  hands  and  blessing 
them,  ne  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  and  smiling 
•through  his  tears,  **  You  meant,  you  know, 
Algernon,  to  play  the  hero,  and  try  to  make 
my  girl  happy  with  the  man  of  her  heart, 
though  by  so  doing  you  made  yourself  miser- 
able ;  but,  luckily,  you  were  spared  those  he- 
roic doings  and  sufferings ;  and  now  if  there 
be  any  hero  amongst  us,  it  is  myself.  Here 
am  I  parting  with  my  only  child,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  my  age,  and  pretending  to  be 
jocose  while  my  heart  is  bursting." 

Here  he  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  in 
which  even  Lord  Henry  was  not  ashamed  to 
join. 

**  But  I  knew  it  was  for  Louisa*s  happiness, 
80  I  will  be  consoled ;  I  knew  she  would  mar- 
ry ;  it  was  natural  that  she  should  ;  therefore, 
all  I  wished  was,  that  her  choice  should  be 
one  approved  by  the  feelings  both  of  her  heart 
and  mine,  and  which  should  confer  honour  and 
happiness  on  both.  In  short,  I  fixed  on  you, 
Algernon,  and  Louisa  did  the  same ;  so,  take 
her,  as  I  said  before,  and  God  bless  you  both ! 
She  is  a  treasure,  I  assure  you ;  perhaps  I  am 
partial ;  but  I  really  do  believe  that  she  has  not 
a  fault  in  the  world.** 

**0!  my  father!**  cried  Louisa,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  wrung  from  her  by  re- 
morse and  consciousness,  ^'you  are  partial, 
indeed ;  believe  him  not.  Lord  Henry ;  I  am 
faulty,  very  faulty ;  and *' 

Lord  Henry  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  pro- 
testing that  he  believed  her  father's  testimony 
rather  than  her  own. 


No  faults !  Alas !  she  had  faults  hanging 
like  a  blight  over  the  promising  harvest  of  her 
happiness ;  though,  in  the  self-flattery  of  her 
heart,  she  fancied  that  the  blight  was  past, 
and  nought  but  healthy  sunshine  near. 

Just  before  the  marriage,  Louisa  received, 
from  the  lavish  bounty  of  her  father,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  expend  on  wedding 
finery ;  and  never  was  money  more  welcome, 
nor  more  wanted — for  her  creditors,  both  in 
town  and  country,  had  been  clamorous  for  pay- 
ment ;  and  had  they  not  been  so,  a  feeling  of 
honour,  as  well  as  of  shame  and  apprehen- 
sion, forbade  Louisa  to  load  with  her  debts 
the  loved  and  revered  being  whom  she  was 
going  to  make  her  protector  and  monitor 
through  life. 

"  No  !'*  she  exclaimed,  *•  with  this  money  I 
will  pay  my  present  debts ;  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  solemn  resolution  to  incur  no  fu- 
ture ones.'* 

The  first  part  of  her  resolution  she  imme- 
diately fulfilled,  and,  instead  of  purchasing 
bridal  ornaments  and  expensive  dresses,  con- 
tented herself  with  simple  though  elegant  at- 
tire, such  as  the  slender  state  of  her  finances 
warranted;  while  every  one  who  knew  the 
generous  temper  of  Lord  N ,  and  who  ex- 
pected to  see  it  displayed  in  his  daughter's 
appearance  as  a  bride,  gazed  on  her  simple  at' 
tire  with  wonder.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  Lord  N himself;  and,  but  from  un- 
expected circumstances,  Louisa  would  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  owning  the  truth 
to  him ;  but  he,  and  indeed  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, aware  of  Louisa*s  profuse  gener- 
osity, suspected  that  she  had  bestowed  in  acts 
of  secret  benevolence,  the  money  given  her 
for  the  decoration  of  her  person ;  and  Lord 

N ,  making  his  parental  pride  amends  by 

imparting  these  suspicions  to  others,  for  the 
gratification  of  which  his  daughter*s  plain  ap- 
pearance as  a  bride  deprived  him,  at  length 
declared  his  ideas  on  this  subject  to  Louisa 
herself,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

The  conscious  Louisa  started,  and  blushed 
deeply  at  a  supposition  so  false,  and  yet  so 
flattering ;  and,  had  she  been  alone  with  Lord 
N ,  would  have  had  virtue  enough,  per- 
haps, to  have  avowed  the  truth,  and  scorned 
to  receive  praise  while  certain  of  deserving 
censure;  but  Lord  Henry,  who  till  then  had 
not  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  bride's  at- 
tire, gazed  on  her  with  looks  of  such  approv- 
ing delight,  when  he  heard  the  modesty  of  her 
apparel  attributed  to  a  cause  so  noble,  that  she 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  destroy  an  illusion 
so  gratifying  to  him,  and  so  flattering  to  her- 
self; and  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
while  the  blush  of  conscious  duplicity  glowed 
on  her  cheek,  she  remained  in  an  equivocal 

silence,  which  confirmed  Lord  N in  his 

suspicions,  and  gave  to  her  the  amiable  sem- 
blance of  a  benevolent  being,  doing  **good  by 
stealth,  and  blushing  to  find  it  fame." 
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Alas!  triflings  as  this  little  circumstance 
seemed  even  to  Louisa,  who  varnished  over 
its  culpability,  represeiUing  to  herself  that  a 
disclosure  of  the  truth  would  have  been  cruel 
to  her  husband  and  dangerous  to  her  own 
peace,  it  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  her 
future  conduct.  Ce  rCtai  que  le  premier  pas 
quicoute;  and  she  who  had  once  compromised 
so  far  with  her  conscience  as  to  resist  the 
pleadings  of  sincerity,  'and  be  contended  to  be 
praised  for  actions  which  she  never  performed, 
had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  future  vice, 
and  tarnished,  perhaps  for  life,  the  fair  image 
of  virtue  in  her  bosom. 

But  Louisa  did  not  reason  thus,  though  her 
feelings  were  continually  reproaching  her; 
and  scarcely  could  she  support  herself  under 
the  variety  of  emotions  which  assailed  her, 
when  Lord  Henry,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together,  told  her,  that  as  he  found  she  was 
likely  to  make  so  good  an  almoner,  he  should 
entrust  to  her  many  sums  of  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  himself.  '*  O ! 
do  not  trust  me  !**  was  almost  on  her  lips ;  for 
the  feeling  of  her  frailty  was  throbbing  pain- 
fully at  her  heart;  but  again  she  struggled 
with  her  best  feelinffs ;  again  shame  and  pride 
got  the  better  of  sincerity,  and  the  once  ha- 
bitual ingenuousness  of  her  nature  received  its 
death-blow. 

And  what  consoled  her  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  ?uilt1  The  conviction  that  Lord 
Henry,  while  deceived,  was  happy;  that  a 
mind  so  honourable  as  his,  and  which  bad 
such  high  ideas  of  female  excellence,  would 
start  back  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  her 
thoughtless  extravagance,  and  that  with  his 
esteem  she  should  also  lose  his  love. 

Lord  Henry  thought  the  same ;  he  imagined 
that  he  could  not  love  a  woman  whom  he  did 
not  esteem,  and  that  tenderness  would  cease 
at  the  first  known  cessation  of  that  excellence 
which  had  originally  produced  it.  He  knew 
more  of  human  knowledge  than  of  human 
passions ;  he  had  read ;  he  had  thought ;  he 
had  reasoned ;  but  he  had  only  now  learnt  to 
feel;  and  he  felt  deeply.  The  present  en- 
chanted him  ;  the  future  smiled  on  him ;  and, 
incapable  of  supposing  that  the  fair  creature 
to  whom  every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  de- 
voted, could  have  even  the  germ  of  any  vice 
in  her  likely  to  destrov  her  happiness  and  his 
own,  he  looked  upon  that  hour  of  his  existence 
as  lost  in  which  he  had  never  loved,  or  been 
beloved,  and  pitied  every  man  who  was  not, 
like  himself,  a  husband. 

For  months  this  state  of  enjoyment  lasted. 
Louisa,  passionately  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  living  wholly  in  the  country,  where  she 
had  no  temptation  to  indulge  in  those  expensive 
habits  so  prejudicial  to  her  respectability,  was 
deserving  of  all  the  fondness  which  Lord 
Henry  lavished  on  her ;  and,  with  the  sanguine 
self-love  of  eighteen,  she  thought  her  only 


fault  was  cured,  merely  because  she  was  not 
in  circumstances  to  call  it  into  action. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  and  as  the 
metropolis  was  beginning  to  fill,  Louisa  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  should  like 
to  exhibit  her  lovely  form  in  the  fashionable 
circles,  as  the  bride  of  Lord  Henry  Algernon ; 
it  was  with  ill-suppressed  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  she  hoard  Lord  Henry  inform  her,  his  duty 
in  Parliament  now  required  his  constant  resi- 
dence for  some  months  in  town,  and  that  he 
must,  though  with  extreme  reluctance,  give 
up  the  happiness  of  a  country  life,  for  the 
empty  bustle  of  town  amusements. 

To  London  they  went ;  and  Louisa,  think- 
ing she  had  earned  by  months  of  self-denial  a 
riaht  to  relax  in  her  economy,  drove  to  her  old 
milliner's  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  in  order  to 
lay  out  some  of  her  husband's  newly  received 
bounty  in  a  court  dresS  and  other  dresses ;  but 
'She  wisely  and  firmly  resolved,  that  she  would 
pay  for  every  thing  as  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
and  on  no  account  contract  any  more  debts. 
The  dresses  were  finished ;  and  the  bill  being, 
though  with  grreat  difiSculty,  procured,  Louisa, 
accompanied  by  a  young  lady  who  was  to 
visit  with  her  as  bride-maid,  went  the  morning 
afVer  to  discharge  it. 

While  the  account  was  settling,  various 
were  the  temptations  to  fresh  expenses  thrown 
in  Louisa's  way ;  but  she  disregarded  them 
all  —  when  her  young  companion,  who  was 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  fortune,  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  turban  spotted 
with  silver;  and,  putting  it  on,  she  looked  so 
beautiful  in  it,  that  every  one  in  the  room  ex- 
claimed, •*  You  must  buy  it,  you  never  looked 
so  well  in  any  head-dress  before  !'* 

"  But  I  can't  afford  to  buy  it,"  cried  the 
mortified  girl ;  **  I  am  not  n  rich  bride,  like 
Lady  Henry." 

'*  You  soon  wonld  be  a  bride,  I  am  sure, 
madam,"  replied  the  artful  milliner,  **  if  you 
were  to  wear  that  turban ;  it  seems  made  on 
purpose  for  you." 

**  Well,  dear  me !  I  will  go  home,  and  ask 
mamma  to  let  me  have  it,'* 

'*  O,  madam,  it  will  be  gone  directly ;  yon 
can't  be  sure  of  it,  unless  you  take  it  now  — 
and  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  another 
done." 

**  Bless  me !  what  can  I  do  1 1  can't  pay  for 
it  myself." 

"  O,  madam,  I  will  trust  you." 

'*  Ay,  but  I  dare  not  run  m  debt ;  mamma 
would  never  forgive  me ;  yet  I  am  so  tempt- 
ed !" 

Louisa  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  danger  of 
her  young  friend ;  nor  could  she  help  blaming 
herself  severely  for  having  so  hastily  expended 
on  her  own  person  the  noble  bounty  of  her 
husband ;  because,  had  she  been  less  in- 
dulgent to  herself,  she  would  have  been  able, 
without  a  fault,  to  ornament  the  lovely  person 
of  her  friend. 


Sa 
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«« What  shall  I  do,  dear  Lady  Henry  1"  said 
Miss  Selby ;  **  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  1 
Shall  I  take  the  turban  on  trust  V 

'*  No,  you  must  not  disobey  your  mother  on 
any  account ;  and  believe  me,  that  a  habit  of 
running  in  debt  once  acquired,  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  conquered/' 

**  But  then,  what  can  I  do  1"  replied  Miss 
Selby  pettishly,  **for  I  must  and  will  have  the 
turban,  that's  certain.''  » 

''  Then  I  must  give  it  to  you  as  a  present," 
replied  Lady  Henry,  sighing;  ana,  after  a 
pause,  she  added,  **Let  it  be  set  down  to  my 
account;"  then,  with  a  reproving  conscience, 
she  hastened  into  her  carriage;  but,  when 
there,  the  rapturous  thanks  of  Miss  Selby  in  a 
degree  reconciled  her  to  herself;  but  when  one 
has  broken  through  a  wise  and  virtuous  reso- 
lution, where  is  the  opiate  that  can  at  first 
succeed  in  lulling  one's  self-reproaches  ta 
rest! 

The  next  day,  Louisa  was  prevailed  upon 
by  Miss  Selby  to  go  with  her  and  another 
young  lady  to  the  same  milliner^s,  that  the 
latter  might  order  a  turban  in  all  respects  like 
Miss  Selby's. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  room  before 
a  new-invented  mantle,  which  no  one  had  yet 
seen,  was  displayed ;  and  by  the  officious  zeal 
of  her  companions,  urged  by  the  milliner,  it 
was  thrown  over  the  graceful  shoulders  of 
Louisa. 

**  O,  madam,  were  you  to  wear  that  mantle, 
my  fortune  would  be  made,"  cried  the  specious 
milliner. 

*'  Do  buy  it,  pray  do,"  cried  both  the  girls ; 
**  it  is  so  becoming  to  you !" 

The  looking-glass  unfortunately  told  Louisa 
the  same  thing;  but  then,  her  resolution  not 
to  run  up  a  bill!  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bill  was  begun  for  Miss  Selby's  turban,  and 
this  would  add  only  twenty  guineas  to  it.  At 
last,  however,  she  summoned  all  her  resolu- 
tion to  her  aid,  and  runnin?  into  her  carriage, 
removed  from  the  temptation  which  she  had 
not  power  to  face  and  resist. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Selby,  in  presence  of 
Lord  N ,  reproached  Louisa  with  her  ill- 
timed  economy ;  and  his  lordship  declared 
that  if  twenty  guineas  would  purchase  the 
elegant  ornament  in  question,  he  would  give 
his  daughter  that  sum  immediately.  This 
offer  Louisa  thankfully  accepted  ;  and  she  re- 
flected, with  no  small  delight,  that  her  self- 
denial  and  resolution  in  the  morning,  had  now 
met  with  their  reward.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  money  should  be  immediately  sent, 
and  the  mantle  purchased,  in  order  that  Lord 

N should  see  it,  and  be  able  to  judge  of 

the  beauty  and  value  of  the  present.  Louisa, 
therefore,  took  the  money,  and  left  the  room 
in  order  to  write  a  note  with  it  to  the  milliner, 
when  she  was  informed  that  a  poor  woman, 
whose  name  she  well  knew,  earnestly  request- 


ed to  see  her ;  she  instantly  desired  her  to  be 
shown  into  her  dressing-room. 

This  distressed  object,  as  she  really  was, 
had  often  been  relieved  by  her  bounty ;  but 
never  had  she  told  so  piteous  a  tale  before,  and 
never  had  her  distress  been  so  great.  Never 
had  Louisa  been  so  perplexed  ;  she  could  not 
bear  to  send  her  away  unrelieved,  yet  she  had 
not  the  means  of  relieving  her,  for  she  had 
already  sufficiently  taxed  the  generosity  of  her 
husband  and  her  father;  and  the  sum  requisite 
to  remove  the  poor  woman's  present  wants 
was  not  less  than  several  guineas,  and  Louisa 
had  them  not  to  give. 

But  at  this  moment  she  held  the  twenty 
guineas  in  her  hand,  designed  for  the  mantle ; 
and,  as  her  fingers  grasped  them,  a  pang  of 
something  very  like  remorse  shot  across  her 
mind,  and  she  mentally  exclaimed,  **What! 
shall  I  prefer  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  to 
the  permanent  relief  of  a  distressed  fellow- 
creature  !  No ;  the  sacrifice  shall  be  made ;" 
and  immediately  summoning  a  confidential 
servant,  she  gave  him  fifteen  guineas,  and  de- 
siring him  to  accompany  the  poor  woman 
home,  ordered  him  to  lay  out  whatever  part 
of  the  sum  was  necessary,  in  removin?  her 
present  difficulties,  and  ensuring  the  future 
comfort  of  her  and  her  family ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  object  of  her  bounty,  was 
on  the  point  of  re-entering  the  drawing-room, 
when  Miss  Selby  entered,  crying,  *•  Well,  is 
the  mantle  arrived  1  I  am  so  anxious  for  its 
coming ! — for  we  all  agreed  that  you  must  so 

in  it  to  Lady  D 's  assembly  lo-night ;  mr 

you  would  not  use  Mrs.  C— » well,  if  you 
did  not  wear  it  directly." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  1  have  not 
sent  for  it,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall ;  I  don't 
want  it." 

Nothing  could  equal  Miss  Selby's  surprise 
at  this  speech  ;  at  first  she  was  silent  witn  as- 
tonishment ;  but  when  she  recovered  herself, 
such  was  the  eloquent  volubility  with  which 
she  expatiated  on  Lord  N 's  disappoint- 
ment, on  the  beauty  of  the  mantle,  on  its  be- 
comingness  to  Lady  Henry's  shape,  on  its  be- 
ing a  duty  which  she  owed  the  inventor  to 
show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  (which  her 
wearing  it  would  certainly  do,)  that  Louisa 
lamented  in  secret  her  inability  to  gratify  her 
vanity  and  her  benevolence  at  the  same  time; 
especially  as  she  knew  not  how  to  excuse  to 

Lord  N not  expending  the  money  for  the 

purpose  for  which  ne  gave  it;  as  she  could 
not  do  this  without  telling  him  the  use  which 
she  had  made  of  it;  and  had,  besides  a  grace- 
ful unwillingness  to  disclose  her  bounty,  a 
certain  consciousness  that  her  father,  who 
often  laughed  at  her  romantic  charities,  would 
in  this  instance,  and  with  some  justice,  say, 
that  she  had  given  more  than  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  required. 

At  length,  overpowered  by  the  entreaties 
of  her  young  companion,  and  urged  by  her 
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own  weakness,  she  resolved  to  send  for  the 
mantle,  though  unable  to  pay  for  it;  and  Mrs. 

C was  desired  to  place  the  mantle  to  her 

account,  as  well  as  the  turban. 

Alas !  in  all  of  us,  how  quickly  a  vice  treads 
on  the  heels  of  a  virtue !  To  be  brief;  Louisa 
had  now  completely  broken  the  wise  resolu- 
tion never  to  run  in  debt  a^ain,  and  in  a  man- 
ner almost  resembling  a  good  action ;  and  now 
to  stop  herself  in  this  fatal  career  was  impos- 
sible ;  debt  succeeded  to  debt,  incurred  either 
to  gratify  her  own  wants,  or  those  of  her 
friends;  she  became  the  arbiter  and  idol  of 
fashion,  extravagance  succeeded  to  extrava- 
gance, and  when  the  time  for  leaving  town 
arrived,  she  found  herself  infinitely  more  in- 
volved than  she  was  before  she  was  married. 

True  it  was  that  Lord  Henry,  aware  that 
her  expenses,  from  her  rank  in  life  and  situa- 
tion as  a  bride,  must  have  been  extraordinary, 
presented  her  with  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney; but,  conscious  of  her  embarrassments, 
and  eager  to  try  any  means,  however  despe- 
rate, of  extricating  herself,  in  a  moment  of 
rashness  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  se- 
duced to  join  a  party  of  fashionable  gamesters, 
and  she  lost  in  two  sittings  the  well-meant 
bounty  of  her  confiding  and  unsuspecting  hus- 
band. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her  feelings, 
when,  conscious  of  conduct  which  must,  if 
known,  for  ever  forfeit  the  esteem  of  Lord 
Henry,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  mischie* 
vous  pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  and  returned 
to  those  scenes,  a  self-convicted  culprit,  which 
she  left  full  of  confidence  and  virtuous  exulta- 
tion. 

Lord  Henry  saw  the  ^loom  that  hung  on 
her  brow,  but  attributed  it  entirely  to  fati$rue, 
from  the  constant  routine  of  visiting  to  which 
she  had  been  obliged ;  and  while  he  tenderly 
soothed,  fondly  caressed  her,  welcomed  her 
with  unabated  affection  to  their  country  abode, 
and  called  her  the  pride  as  well  as  happiness 
of  his  life,  conscience-struck  and  overwhelmed 
with  self-reproaches,  she  sunk  into  his  arms, 
and  4vas  conveyed  to  her  chamber  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

Salutary  are  the  pangs  of  conscience,  when 
the  person  tortured  by  them  is  left  at  full  lei- 
sure to  feel  their  corrodincr  power;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Loursa ;  in  less  than  a 
month  a  number  of  gay  and  invited  friends 
came  down  to  spend  some  weeks  at  their 
house,  and  she  had  scarcely  a  moment  for  se- 
rious reflection. 

The  dissipated,  and  the  inventive,  had  al- 
ways some  plan  of  expensive  amusement  to 
offer,  some  tempting  proposal  for  new  deco- 
rations, or  improvements,  of  the  house  or 
grounds ;  and  Louisa  having  once  been  led  to 
own  that  she  should  delight  to  give  a  fkU 
ehampilrt^  her  giddy  friena  Miss  Selby,  and 
some  others  of  &e  gay  group,  ran  immediately 


to  Lord  Henry  to  inform  him  how  eagerly  his 
wife  desired  this  enchanting  entertainment. 

For  one  moment.  Lord  Henry,  on  hearing 
this,  doubted  whether  his  wife  was  as  free 
from  female  folly  as  his  doting  fancy  had 
pointed  her;  but,  the  next  instant,  he  recol- 
b'cted  that  complaisance  merely,  perhaps,  had 
led  her  to  approve  of  a  scheme  so  fantastic; 
and  he  coolly  replied,  that  if  Lady  Henry 
really  wished  to  give  a  fete  of  that  description, 
he  should  certainly  consent  to  it,  as  his  fond- 
est wish  was  to  gratify  all  her  inclinations. 

He  then  accompanied  the  self-appointed 
ambassadress  to  Louisa,  who  heard  with  pain- 
ful confusion  what  had  passed,  as  she  was 
conscious  that  if  her  husband  knew  to  how 
much  her  yearly  expenditure  had  amounted, 
he  would  have  thought  it  imprudent,  even  with 
his  ample  fortune,  to  indulge  in  expenses  of 
such  a  nature. 

But  in  vain  did  she  assure  Lord  Henry  that 
she  had  no  wish  to  give  the  fete  in  question. 
Her  generous  husband,  convinced  that  she  re- 
fused to  own  her  wishes  merely  from  a  princi- 
ple of  prudence  highly  honourable  to  her,  was 
the  more  eager  to  indulge  her;  and  Louisa 
not  only  was  obliged  at  last  to  allow  this 
costly  entertainment  to  take  place,  but  saw 
herself  forced  to  incur,  on  account  of  it,  many 
persona]  expenses  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  avoided. 

Under  these  painful  embarrassments,  she 
had  sometimes  thoughts  of  applying  to  Lord 

N for  relief;  but  she  knew  that,  as  her 

mother's  fortune  came  to  her  on  her  marriage, 
his  lordship's  income  was  so  greatly  reduced, 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  up  the  state  requi- 
site to  his  rank;  therefore  she  felt,  but  too 
truly,  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  bear  her 
well-merited  distress  in  patience  and  in  silence, 
while,  though  delif^hting  in  her  husband's 
society,  and  in  reality  prizing  nothing  so 
highly,  the  consciousness  of  having  apted  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  his  wife,  made  her 
shrink  appalled  from  moments  of  unreserved 
and  solitary  conversation  with  him,  and  fly 
eagerly  to  the  society  of  those,  who,  by  their 
folly  or  their  wit,  could  banish  reflection,  and 
substitute  glittering  gaiety  for  the  more  chaste 
splendour  of  that  cheerfulness  which  springs 
from  a  heart  at  peace  with  itself. 

Amongst  those  whom  Louisa  selected  as 
capable  of  banishing  unpleasant  reflections 
from  her  mind,  was  a  Mr.  Trelawney ;  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  well  bom,  well  connected, 
(for  the  blood  of  several  noble  families  min- 
gled in  his  veins,)  and  who  had  improved  his 
natural  graces  by  several  years'  residence  in 
foreign  courts. 

Mr.  Trelawney  had  specious  and  amusing, 
if  not  sterling  talents;  ne  wrote  pretty  verses, 
told  stories  with  considerable  numour,  had 
always  le  mot  pour  rire,  as  the  French  say, 
and  was  particularly  happy  in  giving  in  con- 
versation rapid  sketches  of  the  prominent  traits 
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of  character  in  his  acquaintance;  a  talent  by 
which  we  are  all  fond  of  being  amused  when 
it  is  exercised  on  others,  but  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  regard  with  complacency, 
when  we  have  reason  to  suspect  it  exercised  on 
ourselves.  In  short,  he  was  calculated  to  inspire 
almost  every  feeling  but  that  of  confidence ;  for, 
to  a  discerning  eye,  he  always  appeared  a 
masked  battery ;  while  his  lips  uttered  moral 
sentiments,  his  looks  alarmed  apprehensive 
modesty  by  their  libertine  expression ;  and, 
while  kindness  and  admiration  were  the  lan- 
guage of  his  tongue,  his  eye  seemed  to  threaten 
sarcasm;  and  while  it  smiling  seemed  to 
invite  to  unreserve,  it  was  in  reality  on  the 
watch,  seeking  prey  for  satire  and  severity. 

But  sarcasm  and  the  point  of  fashionable 
satire,  were  not  all  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Mr.  'Frelawney ;  he  was  a  liber- 
tine, not  so  much  from  passion  as  from  system ; 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  woman 
was  inclined  to  gallantry,  and  that  ever^  man 
was  therefore  justified  in  putting  it  in  her 
power  to  gratify  her  inclinations. 

He  was  convinced  that  every  woman's 
honour  might  be  made  the  victim  of  attack,  if 
the  engines  of  fear,  shame,  interest,  or  vanity, 
were  employed  against  it;  and  he  did  not 
believe  any  of  the  sex  to  be  capable  of  remain- 
ing virtuous,  if  exposed  to  a  strong  temptation 
to  be  otherwise. 

Accordingly,  though  he  was  a  very  ffood 
husband,  wrote  verses  to  his  wife  on  the  birth 
of  every  child,  and,  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  marriage,  he  was  the  willing  slave,  and 
ruler  in  expectation,  of  each  new  beauty  who 
blazed  in  the  sphere  of  fashion. 

Louisa  Howard,  in  spite  of  all  her  loveli- 
ness and  talents,  he  had  always  neglected; 
but  Lady  Henry  Algernon,  the  wife  of  a  man 
whose  superiority  of  abilities  he  had  often 
felt,  admired,  and  envied,  was  a  conquest 
worthy  of  his  genius ;  and  while  he  enume- 
rated to  himself  her  graces,  her  beauties,  and 
her  accomplishments,  and  thought  of  her  in- 
creasing celebrity,  "  All  these,"  he  triumph- 
antly exclaimed,  '*  shall  be  made  minister  to 
my  pleasure  or  my  ambition ;"  and  the  siegfe 
was  immediately  begun ;  but  neither  avowedly 
nor  actively.  He  had  penetration  and  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  he  did  justice  to  the 
virtues  of  Louisa;  for  he  saw  that  she  had 
then  at  least  no  disposition  to  gallantry  and 
intrigue,  as  he  knew  that  she  was  passionately 
devoted  to  her  husband. 

The  other  pretendere  to  the  favour  of  Loui- 
sa, superficial,  thoughtless,  indiscriminating 
men  of  fashion,  flattered  themselves  that  she 
must  have  a  heart  to  bestow,  and  that  they 
might  become  objects  of  her  preference,  be- 
cause they  were  sure  it  was  impossible  that 
she  should  love  Lord  Henry. 

"And  why  impossible V  said  Trelawney 
one  day  to  some  of  these  weak  observere. 

**  O,  biBcause  he  is  near  twenty  yeare  older 


than  she  is,  and  is  such  an  ugly  fellqw ;  be- 
sides, he  is  so  ill  dressed,  and  so  grave ;  nay 
you  must  own  that  she  could  not  marry  him 
for  love." 

Trelawney  turned  away,  smiling  contemptu- 
ously; for  he  knew  that  she  did  marry  for 
love,  and  th,at  his  chance  for  success  in  his 
pureuit  was  not  at  all  to  be  founded  on  her 
probable  preference  of  him  in.  process  of  time, 
but  on  certain  weaknesses  of  cnaracter  which, 
even  while  he  was  the  object  rather  of  her  dis- 
like than  her  love,  would  put  her  happiness 
entirely  in  his  power. 

He  had  seen  in  her  a  degree  of  irresolution, 
and  indecision,  and  an  Inability  to  withstand 
temptation,  though  her  reason  immediately 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  compliance,  on  which 
he  founded  his  expectations  of  becoming  the 
arbiter  of  her  fate ;  while,  as  he  never  offend- 
ed her  principles  by  any  marked  and  improper 
attention,  Louisa  treated  him  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  and  unreserve  which  enabled  him 
to  gain  a  great  ascendency  over  her,  and  made 
the  plan  he  had  in  view  more  easy  of  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  ensuing  Febniary,  Lord  Henry  and 
Louisa  returned  to  London;  the  former  dis- 
satisfied with  his  residence  in  the  country  that 
year,  because  his  house  bad  been  rarely  free 
from  company ;  and  firmly  resolved  that  the 
next  summer  his  domestic  enjoyments  should 
not  be  so  broken  in  upon. 

He  would  have  been  seriously  alarmed,  as 
well  as  displeased,  had  he  known  that  after  he 
had  retired  to  his  own  apartment  to  read  an 
hour  or  two  before  he  went  to  bed,  cards  had 
been  the  amusement  of  his  guests ;  and  that 
Louisa,  having  not  had  resolution  to  forbid 
high  play,  nor  even  to  forbear  joining  in  it, 
had  often  seen  some  of  her  gay  companions 
lose  sums  so  considerable,  as  to  chan^  their 
thoughtless  smiles  into  frowns  of  anguish,  and 
had  frequently  stolen  to  his  side  herself,  heat- 
ed by  the  suspense,  and  tortured  by  the  sor- 
rows of  a  gamester. 

How  would  he  also  have  been  distressed, 
had  he  known  that  creditors,  clamorous  credi- 
tors, awaited  the  wife  of  his  heart  in  tHe  me- 
tropolis; and  that  the  pale  cheek  which  ex- 
cited his  fears,  and  which  with  unabated  fond- 
ness he  pressed  to  his,  was  robbed  of  its  bloom 
by  the  corroding  consciousness  of  ^rror,  and 
the  dread  of  impending  detection! 

*'This  last  has  been  an  expensive  year," 
said  Lord  Henry  to  his  too  conscious  wife; 
"but  it  was  our  bridal  year,  and  therefore  I 
bless  even  its  extravagance.  I  hope  we  shall 
now  be  allowed  to  live  a  little  for  oureelves; 
however,  we  must  also  live  a  little  for  the 
world ;  so  here,  my  love,  is  fuel  for  fresh  fol- 
lies—  here  is  a  bank-note  for  five  hundred 
pounds  for  you,  to  begin  the  season  with." 

Luckily  for  Louisa,  on  saying  this  he  leA 
the  room,  and  witnessed  not  the  mixed  emo- 
tions which  agitatated  and  overwhelmed  her. 
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as  she  gazed  on  this  unsolicited  and  magnifi- 
cent instance  of  her  husband's  bounty,  and 
knew  how  insufficient  it  was  to  obtiiin  her 
more  than  momentary  ease.  She  immediately, 
howeyer,  demanded  the  bills  of  her  largest 
and  more  importunate  creditors,  bills  delivered 
a^n  and  again,  and  resolved,  faithfully  to 
discharge  them. 

While  the  bank-note  remained  on  the  table, 
Trelawney  entered ;  and  finding  i(  belonged 
to  Louisa,  and  had  just  been  given  to  her  by 
her  husband,  he  congratulated  her  on  Lord 
Henry's  generosity,  and  on  the  means  it  gave 
her  of  Ratifying  all  her  propensities,  however 
expensive.  Louisa  ttushed,  turned  the  con- 
versation immediately,  and,  soon  after,  he  de- 
parted. 

That  evening  they  met  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  where,  at  the  close  of  an  en- 
tertainment, cards  were  commonly  introduced ; 
and  many  a  thoughtless  victim,  confiding  in 
the  lateness  of  the  time  of  night  for  the  temp- 
tation's being  of  short  duration,  had  frequently 
in  one  short  hour  lost  more  than  months  of 
economy  have  been  able  to  replace. 

Louisa  was  at  this  place  of  danger  without 
Lord  Henry,  who  was  attending  his  duty  in 
parliament;  but  his  recent  bounty  having  put 
It  in  her  power  to  quiet  some  of  her  most 
urgent  creditors,  the  sense  of  present  and 
pressing  embarrassments  did  not  now  excite 
her  to  play  for  the  chance  of  extricating  her- 
self; and  she  was  preparing  to  return  home, 
when  Mr.  Trelawney  entreated  her  not  to 
leave  the  company  so  early,  but  join  their  party 
at  cards. 

Louisa  refused  for  some  time  firmly  enough, 
till  Trelawney,  on  her  saying  she  could  not 
afford  to  play,  reminded  her  of  the  bill  which 
she  had  received  that  morning,  and  asked  her, 
with  such  a  purse  as  that  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly be  poor ;  "  for,"  added  he,  "  surely  you 
have  not  spent  it  all  since  morning!  and  I 
conclude  that  you  have  no  debts ;  or,  if  you 
have,  surely  you  are  too  wise  to  pay  them." 

Louisa  blushed,  and  so  guiltily,  that  Tre- 
lawney was  convinced  she  had  debts,  and  that 
the  bill  was  already  gone ;  and  artfully  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  Lady  Henry,  if  you  persist 
in-  resolving  not  to  hazard  a  few  guineas,  on 
the  pretence  of  poverty,  1  must  conclude  that 
you  have  •either  extravagantly  squandered  in 
one  day  several  hundred  pounds,  or  that  some 
hungrry  creditors  have  unmercifully  devoured 
it." 

Had  Louisa  boasted  the  self-respect  which 
she  once  possessed,  her  reply  would  have 
been  such  as  so  impertinent  a  speech  deserved. 
Of  what  importance  to  Trelawney  was  it  that 
Louisa  declined  play,  or  that  prudence  or  po- 
verty had  its  share  in  her  determination  t  But, 
conscious  how  well  Trelawney  had  divined 
both  her  character  and  her  real  situation,  and 
averse  to  confirm  his  suspicions  by  continu- 
ing to  decline  playing,  she  forced  a  faint  smile 


at  his  impertinence,  as  she  called  jt,  and, 
producing  a  few  guineas,  sat  down  to  the 
table. 

She  played ;  she  won ;  and,  elated  by  her 
success,  and  knowing  Lord  Henry  would  be 
detained  at  the  house  to  a  late  hour,  continued 
to  play,  till,  unceasingly  urged  on  by  the 
sneers  or  entreaties  of  Trelawney,  the  bill 
itself  was  produced,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  lost  before  the  party  broke  up. 

At  day-break  Louisa  returned  home,  self- 
abased,  self-condemned  ;  and  when  Lord 
Henry  came  back  from  the  house,  his  heart 
glowing  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  wife,  instead 
of  welcoming  him  with  wakeful  fondness,  and 
demanding  from  him  a  detail  of  what  had 
passed,  was  glad  to  feign  sleep  to  avoid  his 
inquiring  eyes,  and  to  conceal  what  was  too 
legibly  written  on  her  countenance — that  while 
he  had  been  scrupulously  fulfilling  his  duty, 
she  had  been  grossly  violating  hers. 

The  next  morning,  the  tradesmen  who  had 
been  appointed  to  come  and  receive  their  mo- 
ney, called,  but  in  vain ;  and  as  they  were  de- 
parting, Trelawney  appeared.  He  soon  found 
out  their  business ;  and  his  suspicions  being 
awakened  by  what  passed  the  night  before,  he 
contrived  to  see  Louisa's  maid,  a  girl  whom  he 
had  long  known,  and  who  made  no  scruple  of 
owning  to  him  that  her  mistress  owed  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  lived  in  daily  terrors  lest 
her  lord  should  discover  it. 

**  What  then,"  said  Trelawney,  **  she  is 
afraid  of  his  violence,  is  she  1" 

"O  no  —  quite  the  contrary;  but  my  lady 
loves  him  so  dearly,  that  she  is  afraid  to  grieve 
him,  I  fancy,  and  also  to  make  him  think  ill 
of  her." 

**  I  was  right,  then,"  thought  Trelawney ; 
''and  this  terror  and  this  tender  apprehension 
will  1  turn  to  my  own  advantage." 

A  very  few  days  afier,  the  disappointed 
creditors  renewed  their  demands,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  other  claimants ;  and  artfully 
contriving  to  call  when  they  had  learnt  from 
the  servants  their  master  and  mistress  were 
most  likely  to  be  together,  they  were  all  de- 
livered while  Lord  Henry  was  breakfasting 
with  his  wife,  who,  for  an  instant,  was  gone 
into  the  next  room. 

"  What  have  we  here  1"  cried  he,  taking  up 
the  papers,  some  of  which  were  sealed,  some 
open;  '*  How  is  thisi — bills!  and  some  of  a 
year's  standing!  Louisa,"  he  added,  as,  pale 
as  death,  she  re-entered  the  room, ''  I  thought 
I  gave  you  money  when  we  lefl  toWn  last  year 
to  discharge  all  these  accounts  1" 

**  You  did  so." 

"Then  why  were  they  not  discharged t" 
Louisa  answered  not,  hut  sunk,  almost  faint- 
ing, into  a  chair;  while  Lord  Henry,  nearly 
as  pale  as  herself,  pentsed  the  bills,  and  found 
that  they  amounted  to  considerably  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds !     What  a  blow  to  a 
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husban  1  who  doted  as  he  did  on  his  wife,  and 
whi)  ht  lieved  that  she  had  not'  a  fault  in  the 
world 

\\fe  a  silence  of  considerable  length,  dur- 
ing which  time  Lord  Henry  paced  the  room 
in  violent  agritation,  while  Louisa,  leaning  on 
a  table,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight  of  the^agony  which  she  oc- 
casioned, her  unhappy  husband,  with  great  ef- 
fort, said,  "This  is  a  weighty  demand  on  me, 
madam,  and  one  for  which  I  am  wholly  un- 
prepared; but  these  debts  shall  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  I  can  procure  the  money.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  trades- 
man wait  for  his  money  myself,  and  I  will,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  extricate  my  wife  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  known  to  pursue  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  In  the  meanwhile,  madam, 
I  will  trouble  you  to  lend  me  the  bill  which  I 
^ve  you  a  few  mornings  ago;  unless, indeed. 
It  has  been  employed  in  the  payment  of  other 
debts." 

Louisa,  at  this  moment,  rendered  desperate 
by  the  cold  and  scornful  manner  in  which 
Lord  Henry  spoke,  and  convinced  that  his  good 
opinion  was  entirely  lost,  resolved  to  confess 
ail  her  errors ;  and  raising  her  head  from  her 
hands,  she  replied,  "  I  have  not  the  money  to 
give  you ;  it  is  all  gone." 

**  Gone !  Was  it  expended  in  the  payment 
of  debts?" 

"  I  intended  it  should  be  so,"  she  answer- 
ed; *'and  some  of  the  tradesmen,  whose  bills 
you  have  just  been  examining,  came  hither  by 
appointment  the  day  after  I  received  the  mo- 
ney, to  receive  the  amount  of  their  debts; 
but " 

"But  whati"  eagerly  interrupted  Lord 
Hennr. 

"The  night  before,"  continued  she,  in  a 
tone  of  tearless  emotion,  "  I — I  lost  nearly  the 
whole  sum  at  cards." 

Lord  Henry,  on  hearing  this,  clasped  his 
hands  in  agony ;  then  exclaiming,  "  And  she 
games  tool"  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment. 

It  was  then  mid-day,  and  at  seven  oVlock 
he  was  to  go  to  the  house  in  order  to  resume 
the  debate  of  the  night  before ;  but,  alas !  the 
noble  daring  of  the  patriot  and  the  fire  of  the 
orator  were  quenched  in  domestic  affliction ; 
and  he,  on  whose  accents  the  preceding  night 
an  applauding  senate  had  hung,  and  had  look- 
ed up  to  his  talents  as  its  hope  and  its  pride, 
now  bowed  to  the  earth  by  disappointment 
"where  he  had  garnered  up  his  jsoul,"  was 
now  thrown  across  his  bed,  overwhelmed  in 
the  deepest  anguish,  and  had  forgotten  all  the 
ardour  of  the  politician  in  the  woes  of  the  hus- 
band. At  length,  however,  he  made  a  vigor- 
ous effort,  and  shaking  off  the  selfish  despon- 
dence which  oppressed  him,  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  his  public  and  now  painful  duty. 

Louisa,  meanwhile,  denied  to  every  one,  and 
in  a  state  of  mind  even  more  wretched  than 


that  of  her  husband,  passed  the  day  in  her 
own  room,  a  stranger  both  to  appetite  and 
rest.  Night  came,  but  she  could  not  prevail 
on  herself  to  go  to  bed ;  and  she  sat  up, 
anxiously  expecting,  yet  dreading,  the  return 
of  her  husband. 

Her  own  maid,  who  was  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  suspecting  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and 
knowing  that  Lord  Henry  had  lefl  the  house 
without  taking  leave  of  her,  resolved  to  sit  up 
also,  and  meet  him  when  he  returned,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  state  in  which  her  lady  was. 
She  did  so,  and  appeared  before  him  with  so 
perturbed  an  air,  that  Lord  Henry  anxiously 
and  eagerly  asked  if  anything  was  the  matter. 

"  My  hdy,  sir,"  she  replied,  struggling  with 
her  tears — 

"  What  of  your  lady  1"  said  he ;  "  for  God's 
sake  speak  !'* 

"  Only,  my  lord,  she  is  very  ill,  I  am  afraid » 
she  has  been  on  the  sofa  all  day,  and  has  eaten 
nothing;  but  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  go 
to  bed  till  your  lordship  came  home." 

Lord  Henry  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  repair- 
ed to  his  own  apartment.  "  So,"  cried  he  to 
himself,  when  there—"  no  self-command,  not 
the  least;  her  distress,  and  the  cause,  no 
doubt,  known  by  this  time  to  all  the  servants ! 
But  still — would  not  self  command  have  been 
in  this  case,  little  better  than  an  aptitude  at 
dissembling  t  Yes,  yes.  O,  Louisa,  would 
that  this  want  of  self-government  were  all  thy 
fault !  Then  again,  she  could  eat,  she  could 
laugh,  while  conscious  of  committing  these 
despicable  errors;  but  now  she  is  detected, 
she  sickens  and  she  sighs.  Ah  !  I  fear  it  is 
only  the  detection,  not  the  crime,  which  ago- 
nizes her.  And  from  what  a  dream  of  bliss 
have  I  been  awakened  !  The  delusion  was 
so  sweet,  that  the  reality  which  now  bursts 
upon  me  is  more  than  I  have  fortitude  to  bear 
with  composure;  but  she  is  very,  very  young." 
And  Louisa  would  not  have  been  flattered,  had 
she  known  how  oflen  her  husband  found  it 
necessary  to  recollect  this  circumstance,  and 
how  often  he  repeated,  "  she  is  so  very,  very 
young !" 

In  soliloquies  and  reflections  like  these,  and 
in  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  he  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night;  and  it  was 
quite  morning  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  Louisa;  while  the  reporters  of  the 
newspapers,  who  had  been  lavish  in  their 
praises  of  his  eloquence  the  preceding  day, 
were  preparing  to  inform  the  world  that  Lord 
Henry  Algernon  was  not  as  conspicuous  and 
animated  as  usual,  in  the  last  night's  debate, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  labouring  under  a 
severe  cold. 

O  woman,  woman !  while  such  is  your  in- 
fluence—while your  guilt  can  unman  a  hero, 
palsy  the  firm  nerves  of  a  patriot,  and  rob  an 
orator  of  his  eloquence — how  great  should  be 
your  discretion,  and  hon^  cautiously  should 
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you  use  the  power  which  the  Creator  of  the 
world  has  ^ven  you  ! 

When  Lord  Henry  enterv'd  Louisa's  room, 
he  found  her  traversing  it  with  rapid  and  dis- 
ordered steps ;  she  started  and  turned  pale  on 
seeincr  him  ;  and  then  walked  silently  away. 

*'  Why  are  you  not  in  bed  V  said  he,  in  a 
faltering  voice ;  for  the  woe  visible  on  her  coun- 
tenance had  wounded  him  to  the  soul,  and  his 
heart  again  whispered  him  —  "she  is  very, 
very  young." 

•*To  bed!"  replied  Louisa;  **I  cannot 
sleep  —  I  believe,"  she  added,  holding  her 
band  to  her  head,  "  that  I  shall  never  sleep 
again." 

"Are  you  so  self-condemned,  then  1"  said 
Lord  Henry. 

"That  I  have  long  been." 

"  And  yet  the  reproaches  of  your  own  con- 
science, the  dreadful  pangs  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  are  the  terror  of  the  virtuous, 
thou  you  could  etirfure-r— but  the  dread  of  mine, 
I  see,  overwhelms  you.  I  had  rather  that  you 
had  been  more  in  awe  of  your  own." 

"  Then  you  must  wish  me  not  to  love  you," 
she  replied.  "  While  I  possessed  your  love 
and  your  esteem,  for  which  alone  I  wish  to 
live,  even  though  conscious  of  not  deserving 
them,  I  was  happy ;  I  now  feel  that  I  have 
lost  them  —  lost  them  through  my  own  mad 
folly ;  for  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  could 
not  love,  for  a  moment,  the  woman  whom  you 
had  ceased  to  esteem."  Here  her  voice  failed, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Yes,  I  have  often  said  so,"  replied  Lord 
Henry,  deeply  sighing;  and  Louisa  continued, 
"  I  know  it ;  and  I  know  that  you  have  reso- 
lution to  act  up  to  whatever  is  your  sense  of 
right." 

"  You  think  so !"  again  sighed  Lord  Henry. 

"  I  therefore  wish,  ardently  wish,  that  I 
may  not  long  survive  this  moment.  All  I  dare 
to  ask  of  you  is  this,  that  you  will  keep  my 
delinquency  a  secret  from  my  poor  father; 
he  has  often  sworn  that  he  never  would  for- 
give me.  if  he  knew  that  I  had  ever  played ; 
and  I  wish,  besides,  to  spare  him  the  pain  of 
knowing  the  unworthiness  of  his  child,  of 
whom  he  is  now  so  proud." 

"  Rest  assured,"  returned  Lord  Henry,"  that 
I  will  spare  him  the  mournful  recital ;  I  can- 
not be  barbarous  enough  to  inflict  such  a  pang 
on  him.  Alas!  I  feel  only  too  acutely  my- 
seW*  the  misery  of  being  forced  to  think  meanly 
of  a  being  whom  I  considered  as  a  model 
of  every  excellence.  Oh,  Louisa !"  he  ex- 
claimed, tears  forcing  their  way  down  his 
manly  cheek,  "  how  happy  we  have  been !" 

All  that  his  wretched  wife  had  suffered  be- 
fore was  nothincr  to  the  agony  of  that  nloment. 
The  sight  of  his  tears  rendered  her  frantic ; 
she  fell  at  his  feet,  she  implored  his  pardon ; 
she  tore  her  hair,  she  uttered  convulsive  sobs ; 
till  at  length,  worn  out  by  the  violence  of  her 
feelings,  she  was  undressed,  and  laid  insensi- 


ble in  her  bed.  From  that  state  she  fell  into 
a  deep,  though  perturbed,  sleep;  and  when 
she  awoke,  she  found  that  her  head  reclined  on 
the  arm  of  her  husband ! !  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  her  feelings. 

"It  was  your  first  fault,"  said  he,  kissing 
her  pale  cheek,  "  and  I  forgive  you ;  but  be- 
ware a  second.  I  know  that  modem  wives 
and  modern  husbands  would  laugh  our  dis- 
tress on  this  occasion  to  scorn  ;  but  I  look  on 
myself  as  accountable  to  the  being  who  gave 
me  wealth,  for  the  use  to  which  I  put  that 
wealth;  and  cannot  behold,  unmoved,  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands  perhaps,  squandered  at 
the  gaming-table,  and  in  frivolous  expenses, 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  the  en- 
couragement of  virtuous  industry  and  the  arts, 
or  in  succouring  indigent  merit ;  and,  oh,  Lou- 
isa! how  could  I  bear  to  reflect,  that  this 
thoughtless  offender  was  the  beloved  wife  of 
my  heart!" 

Louisa  wept,  promised  amendment,  and,  on 
pretence  of  indisposition,  passed  the  day  in 
her  dressing-room,  pondering  over,  and  shud- 
dering at,  her  past  transgressions ;  and  firmly 
resolving  to  act  in  future  so  as  to  regain  her 
husband^s  esteem. 

In  the  evening.  Lord  Henry  brought  her 
money  to  discharge  all  the  bills  which  he  had 
seen,  and  asked .  her  whether  there  were  not 
others  also  to  discharge;  this  question  discon- 
certed her ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  infatuation 
which  persons  in  debt  oflen  have  when  asked 
that  question,  even  by  those  the  most  willing 
to  relieve  them  from  all  their  embarrassments, 
she  answered  in  a  confused  and  hurried  man- 
ner, that  she  believed  she  had  still  a  few  tri- 
fling debts,  but  that  they  were  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

True  it  was  that  she  meant  to  be  economi- 
cal, and  pay  them  by  instalments;  but,  still, 
nothing  could  excuse  her  disingenuousness  at 
such  a  moment,  as  her  remaining  debts 
amounted,  at  least,  to  two  or  three  bundred 
pounds.  Alas !  she  had  wandered  far  in  the 
path  of  error;  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  re- 
cover the  right  way,  even  when  it  is  kindly 
pointed  out  to  us. 

Lord  Henry  saw  her  embarrassment,  and 
dared  not  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  cause 
of  it;  but  he  felt  that  his  confidence  in  her 
was  destroyed,  too  probably  for  ever;  and  the 
only  idea  that  at  all  consoled  him  was,  as  be- 
fore, "  she  is  so  very  young !" 

The  next  week,  there  was  to  be  a  large  as- 
sembly at  her  house ;  but  some  of  the  company 
had  been  invited  by  Louisa  to  stay  supper, 
and  renew  afterwards  the  play  of  the  evening. 

This  last  part  of  the  engagement  Louisa  now 
wislied  to  break  through;  but  Lord  Henry 
thought  it  was  better  that  it  should  take  place. 
"  It  is  only  for  once,"  said  he, "  and  retracting 
such  an  invitation  would  perhaps  expose  you 
and  me  to  unpleasant  animadversions.  No, 
let  them  stay;  and,  should  they  press  it,  I 
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would  even  wish  you  to  play  with  them ;  but, 
after  that  evening,  I  beg  that  you  will  asso- 
ciate as  little  with  that  set  as  possible/* 

The  party  assembled ;  the  invited  few 
stayed  supper;  played;  Louisa  played  with 
them ;  and,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she 
won  a  considerable  sum,  and  chiefly  from 
Trelawney.  It  would  have  been  safer  for  her 
to  have  lost.  Lord  Henry  sighed,  propheti- 
cally, when  he  saw  her  success;  but  Louisa 
secretly  congratulated  herself  on  it^  as  she 
found  that  her  winnings  would  go  very  far 
towards  paying  the  debts  which  she  had  not 
dared  to  own  to  her  husband. 

Another  month  elapsed ;  and  Louisa,  hav- 
ing withstood  all  temptations  to  high  play, 
and  expense  of  any  kind,  began  to  feel  in  some 
degree  satisfied  with  herself,  and  to  hope  that 
Lord  Henry  beheld  her  with  some  of  his  usual 
complacency ;  but  she  could  not  hide  from  her 
conscious  heart,  that  his  manner  was  changed ; 
that  he  viewed  her  often  with  a  look  of  dis- 
trust and  sorrow ;  and  that,  in  their  hours,  of 
retirement,  he  no  longer  talked  to  her  on  the 
important  subjects  which,  as  a  public  charac- 
ter, engrossed  his  mind,  in  a  manner  calculat- 
ed, as  his  manner  used  to  be,  to  convince  her 
that  he  considered  her  as  nearly  his  equal  in 
the  scale  of  creation ;  she  had  proved  herself  a 
vtry  woman ;  and  from  having  been  the  object 
of  his  highest  admiration  and  esteem,  nay, 
almost  of  his  veneration,  she  had  sunk  herself 
into  an  object  of  pity,  distrust,  and  reprehen- 
sion. True,  the  faults  which  had  occasioned 
this  were  past ;  but  they  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten, though  forgiven ;  and  while  she  felt  Lord 
Henry's  tenderness  for  her  to  he  as  ardent  per- 
haps as  ever,  she  could  scarcely  help  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Oh  !  restore  me,  if  possible,  that  respect 
and  esteem  which  gave  such  value  to  your 
tenderness,  and  which  1  knew  not  how  to 
prize  sufficiently  till  I  found  that  I  had  lost 
them." 

During  all  this  time  Trelawney  was  an  at- 
tentive observer  of  Louisa^s  conduct  and 
countenance;  and  having  learnt  from  her  ser- 
vant all  that  she  knew  on  the  subject  of  her 
late  distress,  he  was  convinced,  that  could  she 
be  led  into  a  second  error,  the  dread  of  being 
again  exposed  to  the  angry  contempt  of  her 
husband  would  induce  her,  perhaps,  to  consent 
to  any  terms,  in  order  to  conceal  her  failings 
from  him.  Besides,  he  was  now  so  highly 
esteemed  by  her,  and  her  pride  was  so  soothed 
by  observing  in  his  manner  that  respect  and 
esteem  which,  from  Lord  Henry,  she  was  so 
painfully  conscious  of  having  forfeited,  that 
her  attention  to  Trelawney  was  so  marked, 
and  the  softness  of  her  address  to  him  so  en- 
couraging, that,  without  being  immoderately 
vain,  he  might  imagine,  that,  could  he  once- 
force  her  by  any  contrivance  to  be  his,  the  ob- 
ject whom  necessity  had  at  first  led  her  to 
favour,  might  soon  become  that  of  her  choice. 

At  length,  an  opportunity,  a  fatal  opportu- 


nity, ofifered  of  putting  his  plans  in  execution, 
and  when  Louisa  was  in  a  frame  of  mind,  too, 
which  did  not  promise  to  be  very  favourable 
to  his  purpose;  for,  as  she  happened  to  enter 
the  drawing-room  unobserved  by  her  husbaV  d, 
who  was  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  she 

overheard  him  say,  "  So  Lady  D is  at  last 

dead,  is  shel  So  much  the  better;  for  she 
had  long  outlived  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
her  husband  ;  and  in  that  case  a  woman  had 
better  be  in  her  grave."  *'I  think  so  too," 
replied  hia  friend;  and  these  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  Lord  Henry  turned 
round,  and  beheld  his  wife  leaning  against  the 
door,  with  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her 
countenance  for  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
account. 

In  an  instant  his  face  was  covered  with  a 
conscious  and  almost  repentant  blush;  and 
tenderly  taking  her  hand,  he  told  her  she 
looked  fatigued,  and  led  her  to  a  chair ;  then, 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  took  care  by 
engaging  him  in  conversation,  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  Louisa. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so;  for  her  hus- 
band's words  had  sunk  deep  into  her  heart. 
"  Ah  !  were  I  to  die  now"  she  thought,  "con- 
scious as  he  is  that  I  have  forfeited  his  es- 
teem, he  might  regret  me  for  his  sake  awhile, 
but  not  for  my  own !"  and  unable  any  longer 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  Lord  Henry  followed  her ; 
and  by  the  increased  kindness  of  his  manner 
she  saw  that  he  comprehended  the  exact  state 
of  her  feelings;  nor  could  she  see  it  without  a 
painful  conviction  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  sdlisfy  her  heart  and  his 
own  for  the  consciousness  he  felt  of  her  being 
sunk  in  his  esteem,  by  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  yet  surviving  affection ;  and,  hum- 
bled to  the  very  soul,  she  had  scarcely  resolu- 
tion to  answer  his  inquiries  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  rest  of  her  day  was  to  be 
disposed  of.  ^ 

*»  I  dine  t^te-i-t^te  with  Lady  M ,"  she 

faintly  answered. 

"  And  I,"  answered  he,  "dine  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  coffee-house,  and  shall  go  thence  to 
the  house,  where,  if  the  expected  motion  come 
on,  I  shall  stay  all  night;  out, before  I  go,  let 
me  give  you  these  bills,"  he  added ;  "  I  heard 
you  express  a  wish  that  you  could  assist  your 
poor  friend  Sanford  with  money  to  purchase 
an  ensigncy  for  his  son;  here  are  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  that  purpose;  give  them  to 
him,  and  tell  him,  that  when  his  son  is  a  ge- 
neral you  expect  to  be  repaid." 

Louisa  did  not  even  attempt  to  articulate  a 
single  thank ;  but,  throwing  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms,  she  relieved  her  oppressed 
heart  by  sobbing  on  his  bosom ;  he  then  went 
to  his  appointment,  and  Louisa  retired  to  dress 
for  hers. 

Lady  M- — ,  the  friend  with  whom  she  was 
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j^oing  to  dine,  had  been,  though  she  knew  it 
not,  the  chere  amie  of  Trelawney,  and  was  still 
a  convenient  agent  for  him.  She  had  engaged 
Louisa  to  dine  t^te-A-t^te  with  her,  in  order 
that  Trelawney  might  call  in  by  accident  after 
dinner,  and  that  then  she  might  pretend  to  be 
called  away,  and  leave  them  alone  together ; 
and   this   scheme,  concerted   between   Lady 

M and  Trelawney,  was  not  at  all  difficult 

of  execution. 

Louisa  kept  her  appointment,  and  dined 
with  her  false  friend.  While  they  were  drink- 
ing coffee  in  the  boudoir,  Trelawney  came 
in;  and  on  Lady  M 's  expressing  her  sur- 

f»rise  at  seeing  him,  he  told  her  that  he  had 
ong  threatened  to  come  and  take  his  revenge 
of  her  at  piquet,  and  that  now  the  moment  was 
arrived. 

♦*  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Lady  M , 

**  as  our  friend  Lady  Henry  is  here  to  see  fair 
play." 

**  But  it  will  not  be  very  amusing  to  our 
fair  friend  to  be  only  a  looker-on,"  observed 
Trelawney, 

*'  Indeed  yon  are  mistaken,"  hastily  answer- 
ed Louisa ;  *•  I  have  abjured  play  myself,  but 
I  can  still  be  interested  in  seeing  others  en- 
gaged in  it ;  besides,  I  am  too  stupid  either  to 
entertain  or  be  entertained  this  evening,  and 
shall  therefore  gladly  sink  into  a  mere  witness 
of  other  people^s  enjoyment," 

While  Louisa  said  this,  Trelawney  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  face,  and  with  an  expression 
so  ardent,  that,  for  the  first  time,  she  suspected 
that  he  entertained  for  her  sentiments  warmer 
than  those  of  friendship ;  and  when  she  ob- 
served that  he  sighed  frequently,  and  did  not 

attend  to  his  game,  but  played,  as  Lady  M 

remarked,  ••  even  worse  than  ever,"  so  that  it 
was  no  pleasure  to  her  to  win  every  game  — 
which  sne  did  not  fail  to  do,  Louisa  could  not 
help  looking  on  herself  as  in  some  measure 
the  cause  ofhis  inattention. 

He  was,  too,  singularly  eager  to  drink  re- 
peated glasses  of  the  chasse  chaffe  which  stood 
near  him ;  and  so  much  did  he  extol  its  effi- 
cacy in  raising  the  spirits,  that  Louisa,  feeling 
herself  unusually  depressed,  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom,  was  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
two  glasses  of  liotteur. 

After  Lady  M^^  had  played  several 
games,  and  won  all,  Trelawney  declaring 
himself  the  worst  player  in  the  world,  she  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  but  returned  immedi- 
ately in  well-acted  distress,  to  say  that  her 
steward  was  come  up  from  her  estate  in  the 
country  to  talk  to  her  on  business,  and  she 
must  leavie  Lady  Henry  for  an  hour  at  least ; 
but  she  hoped  she  would  stay,  and  allow  Mr. 
Trelawney  the  honour  of  entertaining  her  till 
she  returned. 

Louisa  begged  to  go  away  directly,  but  Lady 
M^^  would  not  hear  of  it ;  besides,  she  had 
not  ordered  her  carriage  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Lady  M—^  declared  that  it  was  not  in  her 


power  to  send  her  home  in  hers;  she  was 
therefore  left  alone  with  Trelawney ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  that  she  was 
alone  with  him. 

Trelawney  himself  allowed  his  countenance 
to  express  the  love  which  he  had  at  first  willed 
himself  to  feel  for  this  charming  woman,  but 
which  now  he  could  not  have  helped  feeling 
if  he  would;  and  while  Louisa  averted  her 
conscious  face  from  his  gaze,  she  felt  the  si- 
lence, in  which  they  both  sat,  grow  every  mo- 
ment more  embarrassing;  she  now  took  up 
the  cards,  and  endeavoured  to  rally  Trelawney 
on  his  want  of  skill  at  the  game  of  piquet. 

**  I  never  played  well,"  replied  he,  sighing ; 
*^  and  to-night  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tend.    Can  you  play !" 

*'  Yes ;  and  tolerably  well,  too ;  but  I  have 
forsworn  cards." 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Trelawney ;  **  Jpro' 
po8 — I  never  told  you  of  it  before,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  accused  you  in  my  heart  of 
meanness.^^ 

"  Me !  of  meanness !" 

"  Yes ;  you  won  a  large  sum  of  money  of 
me  at  your  own  house,  and  have  always  re- 
fused to  give  me  a  chance  of  winning  it  back 
again,  on  the  stale  pretence  of  having  given 
over  playing  at  cards." 

**  It  was  not  a  pretence^it  was  a  /ocf,"  re- 
turned Louisa,  blushing  indignantly  at  the 
charge. 

"  But  it  was  a  well-timed  fact,"  replied  Tre- 
lawney with  a  sneer ;  *♦  however,  I  rejoice  in 
that  symptom  of  avarice  in  you ;  for,  when  I 
could  gaze  on  a  woman  till  my  very  senses 
ache  with  the  idea  of  her  perfections,  'tis  a 
relief  to  me  to  know  that  she  has  at  least  one 
fault ;  and  this  fault,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  I  have 
heard  lately  even  your  friends  attribute  to  you ; 
to  others  I  would  not  own  you  guilty ;  but,  to 
myself,  I  could  not  deny  that  you  had  recently 
exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  loving  money 
more  than  such  a  woman  ought  to  do ;  for  in- 
stance, you  left  off  play  when  you  were  a  win- 
ner of  several  hundrecis,  and  for  the  last  six 
weeks  you  have  partaken  of  several  fine  en- 
tertainments, without  having  given  any  in  re- 
turn." 

"  Mr.  Trelawney !"  cried  Louisa,  starting' 
from  her  seat,  trembling  with  indignation,  for 
she  knew  her  virtues  were  the  motives  that 
had  been  so  vilely  traduced.  But  to  justify 
herself  from  this  charge,  by  owning  the  tnith, 
was  impossible;  and  she  reseated  herself, 
coldly  assuring  him  that  he  was  welcome  to 
attribute  her  conduct  to  any  motives  he  pleased. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you," 
cried  Trelawney,  grasping  her  hand  and  gaz- 
ing passionately  in  her  face,  **  but  I  love  to 
abuse  you — I  dare  not  praise  you — for — would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  you !"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  and,  throwing  her  hand 
from  him,  paced  the  room  in  violent  agitation. 
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"  Mr.  Trelawney,"  said  Louisa  coldly,  **  we 
had  better,  I  believe,  sit  down  to  piquet.'' 

♦*  C^est  id  ou  je  VaUendois^^^  said  Trelawney 
to  himself,  and  to  cards  they  went. 

«*  What  shall  we  play  fori"  asked  Trelaw- 
ney carelessly. 

•*  The  lower  the  better,"  replied  Louisa ;  "  I 
only  want  to  play  o&ur  passer  U  iems.'*^ 

"  Oh !  as  you  please,  ma'am,"  replied  Tre- 
lawney with  an  air  of  pique;  "you  are  re- 
solved, I  see,  that  I  shall  not  win  my  hundreds 
back  again !" 

"  Remember,  sir,"  returned  Louisa,  "  that 
I  know  myself  to  be  much  the  better  player ; 
therefore  I  need  not  care  what  the  stake  is." 

*'  Nor  will  I  care ;  therefore,  as  it  is  at  my 
peril  and  not  yours,  I  must  beg  to  play  high 
•^naming  a  very  considerable  stake. 

Louisa  hesitated.  True,  at  her  own  house 
the  last  niorht  on  which  she  had  played,  she 
had  playea  with  her  husband's  consent,  and 
in  his  presence,  at  a  rate  as  high  as  that  which 
Trelawney  named;  however,  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  accused  of  meanness  and  avarice, 
though  erroneously ;  and  at  last  she  consentr 
ed  to  play  for  the  sum  which  he  mentioned, 

depending  on  Lady  M 's  return  to  break 

up  their  party,  and  also  on  her  own  skill  to 
preserve  her  from  any  bad  losses. 

Alas!  she  knew  not  that  Trelawney  pos- 
sessed a  secret,  of  which,  though  he  would 
have  scorned  to  make  use  while  playing  with 
a  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  gain  only,  he  had 
no  scruple  of  availing  himself  in  order  to  give 
himself  a  chance  of  possessing  the  woman 
whom  he  loved ;  this  secret  was  the  art,  taught 
him  by  a  German  juggler,  of  dealing  himself 
any  hand  of  cards  which  he  pleased. 

At  first,  the  unsuspecting  Louisa  was  allow< 
ed  to  win  game  afler  game,  till  the  avarice  of 
a  gamester  was  indeed  awakened  in  her,  as 
she  contemplated  her  increasing  gains.  But, 
at  that  moment,  by  a  trick  of  Trelawney's 
art,  and  when  he,  in  seeming  despair,  had 
doubled  his  bets  and  his  stakes,  she  lost  all 
she  had  woji  and  something  more,  and,  rising 
up,  declared  she  would  play  no  longer. 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  mind  losing,"  cried 
Trelawney  maliciously. 

"  Nor  do  I ;"  replied  Louisa  blushing, 
scarcely  knowingr  what  she  did,  and  sitting 
down  again.  Trelawney  drank  a  glass  of 
liqueur ;  "  You  had  better  do  the  same,"  cried 
he;  and  Louisa,  conscious  of  increasing  agi- 
tation, followed  l^is  advice.  The  usual  glass 
he  had  changed  fpr  a  full-sized  one,  and  Louisa 
unconsciously  drank  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  as  she  continued  to  play,  her  head 
^w  more  confused,  and  her  feelings  more 
irritable. 

She  continued  to  lose ;  and  in  proportion  as 
she  did  so,  she  went  on  betting  still  higher. 
At  length  she  found  she  had  lost  above  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  had  no  cash  to  discharge 
the  debt,  unlens  she  made  free  with  the  money 


given  her  by  her  generous  husband  for  the 
assistance  of  a  distressed  friend.  However, 
it  was  too  late  to  stop.  Her  only  chance  of 
redeeming  herself  was  by  going  on.  She  did, 
and  won  one  game. 

Trelawney  was  then  to  deal.  Ea^r  to  see 
her  cards,  Louisa  took  up  the  first  six  before 
the  rest  were  dealt.  It  was  a  sixeme — Tre- 
lawney knew  it.  "Now,"  said  he,  "Lady 
Henry,  let  it  be  double  or  quits."  Louisa 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  Trelawney, 
having  packed  the  cards,  ffave  himself  point, 
quint,  and  quartoze !  and  his  unhappy  victim 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  to  him ! 

The  agony  of  that  moment  completely  dis- 
persed the  confusion  which  the  liqueur  had 
contributed  to  occasion  in  her  mind.  But  the 
extent  of  her  danger  and  distress  had  not  yet 
burst  upon  her.  Trelawney  saw  her  anguish, 
and  artfully  pretended  to  attribute  it  to  tear  of 
her  husband  and  of  his  resentment. 

"  Fear !"  she  exclaimed, "  fear  of  his  resent- 
ment !  Oh  !  that  feeling  were  heaven  to  what 
I  this  moment  experience.  No ;  't  is  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  I  deserve  to  lose,  and  shall 
lose  his  esteem,  that  hurries  me  on  to  mad? 
ness ;  that  I  shall  appear  to  the  man  I  dote 
upon,  and  to  the  most  perfect  of  beings,  as  a 
creature  worthy  of  nothing  but  his  contempL 
Oh !  if  you  knew  that  man  as  I  know  him ! 
if  you  knew  all  that  he  has  done  for  me! 
'T  was  but  this  morning,  that — "  Here,  unable 
to  proceed,  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  But  why,  my  dearest  Lady  Henry,  why 
should  you  expose  yourself  to  your  husband's 
contempt  1  Why  need  he  know  what  has 
passed  1" 

"  He  must  know  it.  Am  not  I  in  your  debt, 
sir,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  yoOf 
unless  assisted  by  him  ?" 

"Then,  could  you  pay  me  without  his 
knowledge,  you  would  be  easy  t" 

"  Easy !  Yes ;  as  far  as  the  reproaches  of  my 
conscience  will  let  me  be.  Easy !  Yes ;  could 
I  but  preserve  some  little  share  of  his  esteem, 
I  should  be  comparatively  happy — but  that  is 
impossible." 

"  Dearest  of  women,  it  is  not  impossible. 
The  means  are  in  your  power,"  cried  Trelaw- 
ney, falling  at  her  feet,  and  daring  to  make 
known  to  her  the  conditions  of  her  security 
from  her  husband's  resentment.  But  words 
would  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
mute  horror  and  surprise  with  which  Louisa 
listened  to  his  insulting  and  profligate  propo- 
sal ;  and  read  in  it  the  degrading  idea  which 
her  weakness  in  one  respect,  had  led  him  to 
form  of  her  in  all.  She  spoke  not,  she  stirred 
not;  and,  but  for  the  meaning  contempt  and 
indignation  expressed  in  her  countenance,  Tre- 
lawney might  nave  doubted  whether  she  really 
existed.  At  length,  roused  to  exertion  by  the 
continuance  of  his  presumptuous  declaraUons* 
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she  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  exclaimed,  **  Just  heaven,  well  am  I 
punished  for  my  errors,  by  an  insult  like  this !" 

She  then  took  from  her  pocket-book  the 
notes  which  Lord  Henry  had  given  her  in  the 
morning,  and  presented  them  to  the  astonished 
and  disconcerted  Trelawney.  **Take  them, 
sir,*'  she  cried  with  the  quickness  of  a  despe- 
rate but  determined  mind  ;  **  they  were  des- 
tined to  a  different  purpose,  but  1  will  not  re- 
main in  your  debt  a  moment ;  you  shall  give 
me  the  change  when  we  meet  again.  And 
now,"  lookinp  at  her  watch,  "  I  shall  ring  for 
my  carriage." 

In  vain  Trelawney  knelt  and  exnostulafed. 
Louisa  made  no  other  reply,  than  that,  as  she 
found  the  bell  did  not  nng,  he  would  oblige 
her  by  calling  her  servants. 

**  It  is  not  eleven,  and  they  can't  be  come." 

"It  is  past  eleven,  and  they  are  always 
punctual.'^ 

••  You  must  not,  shall  not  go  yet;  I  will 
not  call  your  carriage." 

"  Then  I  will  call  it  myself,"  she  exclaimed ; 
and  before  he  could  detain  her  she  had  reach- 
ed the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  seeing  her 
servant,  in  another  moment  she  was  seated  in 
her  chariot,  and  drove  from  the  deor. 

**  Home  1"  cried  the  footman.  '•  Home  !" 
repeated  Louisa  to  herself,  "Home!  Not 
yet !"  and  letting  down  the  glass,  she  desired 
to  be  driven  to  the  house  of  her  apothecary. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
the  servant  came  to  receive  her  orders,  the 
lamp  glared  on  her  face,  and  he  started  at  the 
sight  of  her  pale  cheek  and  disordered  eye. 
"My  lady,"  cried  the  man,  "are  you  not 
well,  my  lady  1" 

"  No ;  such  a  tooth-ache !  Call  Mr.  Un- 
win  immediately. 

He  came,  bowing  too  low  to  notice  the  pale 
countenance  of  Louisa. 

"  Mr.  Unwin,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  returning 
home  distracted  with  the  tooth-ache ;  for  pity's 
sake,  give  me  some  laudanum  directly !" 

"  A  small  bottle-fill,  my  lady  1" 

*'  Yes,  a  small  quantity.  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  Mr.  Unwin,  I  shall  want  to  take  some 
into  the  country  with  me ;  so  let  me  have  a 
large  bottle-ful  at  once." 

•*  Very  well,  my  lady,  1  will." 

He  procured  the  laudanum,  and  gave  it  into 
the  servant's  hand ;  but  though  the  lamp  still 
glared  on  her  face,  he  saw  not  the  sad  and 
desperate  expression  of  her  countenance ;  he 
saw  not  her  parched  and  quivering  lip;  and 
he  heard  not  the  deep,  faltering,  and  unusual 
sound  of  her  voice.  To  him  she  had  only  the 
tooth-ache;  she  said  so,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

How  many  people  look  without  seeing! 
Louisa  in  a  few  minutes  reached  home ;  when 
there,  she  summoned  her  maid  to  her  dressing- 
room,  and  told  her  "  that  she  herself  should 
sit  up  till  Lord  Henry  returned,  however  late 
he  might  be ;"  but  desired  her  to  go  t9  bed. 


The  servant  affectionately  replied,  "  I  am 
sure,  my  lady,  you  are  not  well ;  therefore  I 
beg  that  you  will  go  to  bed,  and  let  me  sit 
up."  Butte  Louisa,  who  was  with  difficulty 
able  to  keep  her  feelings  in  any  bounds,  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  sternness  whol- 
ly unusual  to  her,  commanded  her  "  to  cease 
her  impertinence,  and  begone !" 

The  astonished  servant,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  obeyed.  Louisa  looked  after  her  as  the 
door  closed,  and  exclaimed,  "  Poor  thing  !  I 
have  hurt  her  feelings ;  but  she  will  forgive 
me  to-morrow." 

She  was  now  left  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  they  were  nought  but  wretched- 
ness and  despair— and  the  means  of  instant 
death  were  in  her  power.  True,  she  felt  that 
at  nineteen  it  was  nard,  very  hard  to  die ;  but 
all  that  made  life  valuable  was  gone  from  her 
for  ever.  She  knew  that  she  had  now  for  ever 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  love  of  her  husband  ;  f 
and  had  not  Lord  Henry  himself  pronounced 
her  doom  ?  had  he  not  said  that  morning, 
"  that  it  was  better  for  a  woman  to  die,  than 
survive  the  esteem  of  her  husband  1" 

Louisa  was  not  conscious  of  it ;  but  the  bit- 
terness with  which  she  dwelt  on  this  observa- 
tion, and  the  conscious  blush  which  crimsoned 
the  face  of  Lord  Henry  when  he  saw  how 
Louisa  applied  it,  added  a  motive  of  resent- 
ment to  other  reasons  urging  her  to  suicide. 
To  be  regretted  by  him,  to  be  the  object  of  his 
agonized  admiration,  for  having  energy  enough 
to  punish  herself  for  the  vices  which  long  ha- 
bits of  self-indulgence,  rather  than  vicious 
propensities,  had  caused  her  to  commit,  was  a 
prospect  so  dear  to  her,  that,  to  realize  it,  life 
Itself  was  not  too  great  a  sacrifice.  She  little 
knew  the  strong  and  discriminating  mind  of 
her  husband;  she  little  knew  how  weak  in 
his  eyes  that  being  must  appear,  who  imagined 
that  one  great  fault  could  be  varnished  over, 
or  atoned  for,  by  the  commission  of  a  still 
greater — and  one  which  admits  of  no  repent- 
ance or  reparation;  she  was  not  aware  that 
suicide  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  rank 
selfishness,  and  indolent  cowardice. 

But  she  had  erred,  and  she  could  not  bear 
to  encounter  the  dreadfbl  consequences  of  her 
error.  The  ardent  attachment  to  her  husband, 
which  ought  to  have  deterred  her  from  evil, 
now  only  awakened  in  its  full  force,  to  show 
her  the  height  from  which  she  had  fallen,  and 
that  her  only  alternative,  in  the  very  prime  of 
youth,  was  misery  or  death !  She  had  never 
learnt  to  bear  even  the  pain  of  trifling  priva- 
tions and  self-denials  aft  expiations  for  of- 
fences ;  and  the  same  impatience  of  suffering, 
that  had  always  hurriea  her  into  indulging 
every  wish  as  it  rose,  now  urged  her  to  the 
commission  of  self-murder ! 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  thought  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  of  his  childless  age,  came  across  her 
mind,  and  unnerved  her  resolution ;  but  then 
she  recollected  that  he  loved  her  so  tenderly, 
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that  he  woald  rather  follow  her  to  her  prave 
than  behold  her  languishing  in  mental  afflic- 
tion ;  and  again  with  a  firm  hand  she  grasped 
the  bennmbing  draught,  placed  it  beside  her, 
and  sat  down  to  write  a  farewell  letter  to  her 
husband,  and  a  few  lines  to  Trelawney. 
To  the  latter  she  wrote  thus : 

'*  You  knew  me  to  be  weak,  and  you  basely 
took  advantage  of  my  weakness ;  and  your 
friend  Lady  M entered  only  too  success- 
fully into  your  plans.  I  underatand  it  all 
now;  but,  despicable  contrivers  as  you  are, 
you  failed  in  your  woretand  ultimate  purpose. 
No;  though  you  could  lure  me  to  the  vice  of 
play,  and  convert  into  an  impoverished  game- 
ster the  wife  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  nei- 
ther your  artifices  nor  my  feara  could  tempt 
me  to  purchase  concealment  and  security  from 
my  husband's  anger,  by  the  surrender  of  my 
honour  to  your  licentious  passion.  Monster ! 
I  could  trample  on  you,  for  having  indulged 
the  hope  even  for  an  instant.  Wliat!  am  1 
not  already  too  unworthy  of  such  a  husband  1 

**  You  wonder,  probably,  why  I  condescend 
to  write  to  you  at  all — ^and  why  I  write  thus. 
Know,  then,  that  while  I  write,  the  means  of 
self-destruction  are  in  my  reach ;  and  you,  by 
the  enor  into  which  you  and  your  vile  agent 
betrayed  me  this  evening,  by  luring  me  to  the 
card-table,  have  precipitated  me  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  I  cannot  live,  and  be  the  ob- 
ject of  my  husband^s  contemot  and  aversion ; 
my  soul  dotes  on  him  too  fondly.  Listen, 
then,  to  the  words  of  a  dying  woman !  Man 
of  intrigue  and  passion,  repent  of  thy  iniquity ; 
I  am  one  of  thy  victims;  beware  how  thou 
seekest  afler  othere.  Let  the  remembrance  of 
me  fill  thee  with  salutary  remoree !  Out  of 
pity  to  thee,  and  love  for  my  husband,  I  will 
not  urge  him  to  revenge  by  disclosing  thy 
treachery  to  him ;  but  that  my  last  moments 
may  be  marked  by  an  act  of  mercy,  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  crime  shall  die  with  me,  and  thou 
shalt  live  to  think  of  my  untimely  fate,  and  for 
repentance  and  amendment. 

"  Farewell !  I  forgive  thee, 

*' Louisa  Algernon.*' 

This  note  she  directed  to  Trelawney,  and 
then  enclosed  in  an  envelope  to  her  ow^n  ser- 
vant, desiring  her  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney. 

The  letter  to  Lord  Henry  was  as  follows : 

•*  When  you  read  this,  best  beloved  of  my 
soiil,  I  shall  be  insensible  to  the  expressions 
of  regret  and  pity  which  it  will  prooably  oc- 
casion you;  and,  jilas!  pity  my  selfishness 
while  I  own  that  I  could  better  endure  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  suffering  the  pangs  of  un- 
availing regret,  than  bear  to  live  and  be  the 
object  of  your  contempt  and  indifference.  I 
have  sinned  past  forgiveness.  The  money 
which  you  gave  me  to  perform  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, 1  lost  this  evening  at  the  gaming  table ! 


I  could  not  bear  to  Uvt,  and  make  this  degrad- 
ing confession !  and  did  you  not  yourself  say, 
that  a  woman  had  better  die  than  survive  the 
esteem  of  her  husband  ? . 

**  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  to  you : 
— Continue  to  be  a  son  to  my  poor  father ;  de- 
sert not  his  childless  age,  as  I  have  been 
forced  to  do ;  and  never,  never  let  him  know, 
or  even  suspect,  how  I  died,  or  the  cause  of 
my  death.    But  1  must  fly  from  this  subject. 

0  God !  with  such  a  husband-^the  delight  of 
his  friends,  the  pride  of  his  country — how 
happy  I  might  have  been !  While  I  am  writ- 
ing this,  an  applauding  senate  is  perhaps  hang- 
ing on  thy  words,  and  listening  delighted  to 
that  voice  which  I  shall  never  hear  again! 
And  what  a  welcome,  what  a  recompense, 
must  await  thee  at  home !  A  wife  writhing 
under  the  consciousness  of  disgrace  and  error, 
or  stretched  before  thee  a  self-murdered  corpse ! 

1  cannot  hesftate  on  which  of  these  two  hor- 
rors to  make  my  choice.  I  could  not  endure 
to  encounter  the  contemptuous  glance  of  thine 
eye;  therefore,  farewell  for  ever!  0  that  I 
could  once  more  hold  thee  to  my  heart !  But 
I  am  unworthy  of  such  a  blessing.  Be  this, 
then,  my  only  farewell !  I  fly  from  thy  justice 
to  the  mercy  of  my  God. 

"  Louisa.** 

Having  closed  this  letter,  having  written 
her  husband's  name  on  it,  gazed  on  his  name 
for  the  last  time,  and  pressed  it  to  her  pale  and 
parched  lip,  she  breathed  an  audible  prayer  to 
the  Being  into  whose  presence  she  was  madly 
and  impiously  rushing,  begging  him  to  for- 
give her,  to  bless  her  husband  and  her  father, 
and  then,  with  the  quickness  of  desperate  re- 
solution, she  put  the  fatal  draught  to  her  lips. 

At  this  moment  her  hand  was  suddenly 
seized,  and  the  poison  dashed  on  the  ground. 
She  turned  ana  beheld  her  husband!  and, 
shrinking  from  his  awful  frown,  sunk  on  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Though  the  unobservant  being  from  whom 
Louisa  had  procured  the  laudanum  had  not 
beheld  her  as  an  object  of  anxious  curiosity, 
when  with  a  disordered  mien  and  finltering 
voice  she  stopped  to  request  it  of  him,  there 
was  an  eye  at  that  moment  which  read  her 
looks  with  terror  and  suspicion ;  there  was  a 
heart  that  had  throbbed  with  apprehensive 
agony  at  the  hollow  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
whose  prophetic  fears  had  whispered  the 
means  of  saving  her  from  the  meditated  de- 
struction. 

Lord  Henry,  finding  that  the  expected  mo- 
tion at  the  house  would  not  come  on  that  night, 
was  returning  home,  when  he  saw  his  own 
carriage  at  Mr.  Unwin's  door;  and  alarmed 
lest  Louisa  should  be  suddenly  taken  ill,  he 
approached  the  door,  muffled  up  in  his  great- 
coat, and  unperceived  even  by  his  servants, 
just  as  the  lamp  disclosed  her  pale  and  mourn- 
ful face  lo  the  view,  and  as  with  a  faltering 
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Toice,  and  with  that  motion  of  the  lips  which 
shows  them  to  be  parched  and  painful,  she 
asked  for  laudanum  on  pretence  ot  haying  the 
tooth-ache,  and,  with  an  expression  which 
struck  terror  to  his  heart,  desired  that  the  bot- 
tle should  be  a  large  one. 

He  was  too  deeply  read  in  her  countenance 
not  to  know  that  something  dread i\il  had  hap- 
pened to  her;  and  he  was  now  too  well  aware 
of  the  impetuous  violence  of  her  feelings,  and 
of  the  want  of  deliberation  of  her  character, 
not  to  fear  that  the  dangerous  drug  was  de- 
signed for  a  most  fatal  purpose ;  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  discovering  himself,  and  ac- 
companying her  home,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  better  reach  home  before  her, 
desire  his  servant  not  to  mention  his  return, 
and  then  conceal  himself  in  Louisa^s  dressing- 
room  to  watch  her  motions ;  and,  should  his 
fears  be  just,  rush  out  and  save  her  from  her 
own  despair. 

He  had  done  so ;  he  had  hidden  himself  be- 
hind a  curtain  in  a  deep  recess  opposite  to  her 
writing-^ble ;  and,  through  an  aperture  in  it 
which  he  had  purposely  made,  he  could  behold 
all  her  actions,  and  see  all  her  agony  and  ir- 
resolution ;  nor  could  her  agony  have  exceed- 
ed his  own,  while  he  awaited  the  final  event ; 
at  lenffth,  her  despair  reached  its  climax ;  he 
rushed  out,  and  overcome  with  a  variety  of 
dreadful  emotions,  his  suilty  and  unhappy 
wife,  lost  in  temporary  death,  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  delinquency. 

Lord  Henry  raised  her  from  the  ^und,  and 
laid  her  on  a  couch,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did,  or  how  he  ought  to  act.  Sometimes  he 
feared  that  his  senses  had  deceived  him,  that 
he  had  come  too  late,  and  she  was  really  dead ; 
then  he  hung  over  her  in  frenzied  distress; 
and,  calling  her  by  a  thousand  endearing 
names,  clasped  her  in  agony  to  his  bosom. 
But  at  length  he  saw  her  bosom  heave  con- 
vulsively; and  while  unwonted  tears  burst 
down  his  manly  cheeks,  her  recollection  seem- 
ed on  the  point  of  returning,  and  he  need 
every  proper  means  to  restore  her  entirely  to 
life. 

At  last,  when  her  senses  were  nearly  re- 
stored, he,  for  one  moment  more,  suflered  the 
man  and  the  husband  to  supersede  the  re- 
prover and  the  judge ;  and,  imprinting  a  long 
and  fond  kiss  upon  her  lips,  he  strainecf  her  af 
most  wildly  to  the  heart  which  she  had  so 
deeply  wounded;  then,  struggling  with  his 
feelings,  his  countenance  re-aseumed  its  sad 
severity ;  and  when  her  opening  eye  met  his, 
terrified  at  its  stem  reproving  ^ance,  she  ut^ 
tered  a  deep  groan ;  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  be- 
sought his  pity  and  pardon,  by  ker  uplifted 
hands  and  imploring  eyes. 

*'  Kneel  to  thy  God !  and  not  to  me,*^  re- 
plied Lord  Henry ;  '*  him  have  you  most  <^- 
fended.  Cowardly,  yet  daring  woman !  who, 
rather  than  meet  the  anger  of  a  creature  frail 
as  yourself,  could  daie  to  encounter  that  of  an 


omnipotent  and  implacable  Being !  Are  you 
not  terrified  at  the  reflection,  that,  but  for  my 
unexpected  interference,  you  might  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  trembling  in  the  presence  of  a 
judge,  far,  far  more  awful  than  I  am  !  Let  me 
raise  you  from  that  posture ;  mock  him  not 
with  the  attitude  of  humility,  while  your  proud 
heart  defies  him !" 

So  sayinff,  he  forced  her  from  the  ground, 
and  seated  her  on  the  sofa. 

**  But  what  dreadful  crime,"  continued  he, 
''  can  you  have  (Committed,  that  should  have 
made  you  so  wretched  and  so  desperate ! 
These  no  doubt  will  inform  me,"  he  continued, 
taking  up  the  letters. 

"  Oh !  not  that !  for  mercy's  sake  do  not 
read  that !"  cried  Louisa,  trying  to  seize  the 
letter  enclosed  for  Trelawney. 

Lord  Henry,  with  a  countenance  terrible  in 
anger,  and  withholding  the  letter,  replied, 
**  This  is  no  time  for  mystery  and  reserve,  ma- 
dam," and  instantly  broke  the  seal ;  the  en- 
velope fell  to  the  ground;  and  he  saw  the 
name  of  Trelawney  on  the  address. 

"  Merciful  God !"  cried  Lord  Henry, «« what 
new  crime  (as  yet  wholly  unsuspected)  have 
I  still  to  learn  r 

Louisa  understood  his  suspicions ;  and  for 
a  moment  she  triumphed  in  the  consciousness 
of  innocence. 

With  an  eager  eye  and  a  beating  heart  he 
devoured  the  almost  illegible  scrawl.  **  Vil- 
lain !  villain!"  he -exclaimed,  when  he  had 
ended. 

**  J  feared  this !"  cried  Louisa,  clasping  her 
hands  in  anguish. 

*'  Feared  what !"  interrogated  Lord  Henry. 

**  That  you  might  revenge  the  intended  in- 
jury to  your  honour  by—" 

«*  By  meanly  sacrificing  to  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury,  my  duty  to  my  country  and  so- 
ciety ?  No,  madam,  no ;  I  will  not  conde- 
scend to  risk  my  life  against  that  of  a  villain ; 
or,  by  depriving  him  of  existence,  be  forced  to 
shelter  in  a  foreign  land,  and  leave  unfulfilled 
the  active  duties  which  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  fulfil  in  this.  No.  You  have  made 
me  miserable ;  but  not  even  j^on  shall  be  the 
means  of  leading  me  to  an  action  which  would 
degrade  me  in  my  own  eyes.  I  will  set  you 
a  nobler  example  than  you  have  given  me ;  I 
will  not  rush  on  desperate  actions  to  escape 
from  wretchedness,  but  I  will  summon  reso- 
lution to  bear  my  misery  with  fortitude." 

'*  But  your  misery,"  cried  Louisa,  "  is  not 
self-incurred ;  no  remorse  mixes  with  it ;  and 
therefore  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bear ;  but 
mine  was—" 

*♦  The  consequence  of  your  own  want  of 
conduct;  and  to  escape  it  you  dared  to  com- 
mit a  crime  still  worse  than  the  one  for  which 
you  suffered.  Rash,  unthinking,  selfish  wo- 
man !  If  no  religious  restraint  withheld  you, 
could  you  not  be  restrained  by  the  dread  of 
the  anguish  which  you  were  about  to  inflict  on 
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your  husband  and  your  father  1  But  no — you 
felt  for  no  one  but  yourself;  and  selfishness  is 
always  the  characteristic  of  suicide.'* 

**  This  letter  I  perceive  is  addressed  to  me,** 
he  continued,  and  was  g^oing  to  read  it  in- 
stantly; but  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  read  it  alone ;  he  therefore  retired 
into  the  next  room;  and  Louisa,  glad  of  a 
moment's  solitude  to  compose  her  troubled 
thoughts,  spent  the  time  of  his  short  absence 
in  a  fervent  address  to  that  Being  whose  for- 
giveness she  needed,  and  whose  mercy  she 
had  experienced. 

When  Lord  Henry  returned,  she  ventured  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  and  her  heart  felt 
one  solitary  throb  of  pleasure,  when  she  saw 
the  trace  of  a  tear  on  his  cheek. 

The  letter  had  indeed  beguiled  him  of  many, 
but  he  made  no  comment  on  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, easy  to  observe,  that  he  continued  his 
just  reproofs  with  visible  effort,  and  that  he 
steadily  avoided  looking  at  Louisa  as  he 
spoke. 

**  But  we  had  better  retire  to  rest  now,*'  he 
at  length  observed — '*  and  you  shall  know  my 
future  will  to-morrow." 

'*  I  cannot  rest,'*  exclaimed  Louisa. 

**  Then  pray,"  answered  Lord  Henry ;  and 
takin?  a  candle,  he  immediately  retired  to  a 
chamber  at  a  distance  from  Louisa,  and  left 
her  to  commune  with  her  own  miserable 
thoughts  in  solitude  and  silence.  Lord  Henry 
too,  bathed  his  solitary  pillow  with  many  a 
bitter  tear;  but  his  resolution  was  taken. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  to  invite  himself 
to  breakfast  with  Louisa  in  her  dressing-room ; 
but  his  servant  hastening  back  into  his  cham- 
ber, with  looks  of  alarm  informed  him  that 
Lady  Henry  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  her 
attendants  begged  him  to  come  to  her  im- 
mediately. 

Lord  Henry  ran  directly  to  her  apartment, 
and  found  that  the  account  of  her  illness  was 
not  exaggerated  ;  and  that  the  agonies  of  mind 
which  she  had  endured  the  preceding  evening, 
had  had  a  fatal  effect  on  her  frame.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  a  messenger  for  medical 
advice,  and  then,  as  kindly  as  if^she  had  never 
offended  him,  took  his  station  by  her  bed-side, 
and  anxiously  watched  beside  her.  Not  that 
he  owned  to  himself  that  his  motives  for  at- 
tending by  his  wife's  sick-bed  were  wholly 
attributable  to  anxious,  unsubdued  affection ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  laboured  to  convince  him- 
self, that  he  acted  thus  from  fear  lest  in  her 
deririum  she  should  disclose  what  had  hap- 
pened the  night  before,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  proper  that  no  one  but  he  should,  if  pos- 
sible, approach  her. 

Nor  was  this  precaution  unnecessary ;  dar- 
ing several  days  of  delirium,  scarcely  a^  day 
passed  in  which  Louisa  did  not  allude  to  the 
norrors  which  had  overwhelmed  her  health 
and  reason ;  and  while  she  refused  to  take  any 
thing  but  from  the  hand  of  her  husband,  she 


continually  addressed  to  him  the  most  pathetic 
prayers  for  pardon. 

At  length  the  fever  subsided,  and  Louisa 
recovered,  to  feel  as  great  reality  of  wretched- 
ness as  any  which  her  delirious  fancy  had 
pictured.  She  recovered,  to  read  in  the  cold 
reserve  of  Lord  Henry's  manner,  that  a  severe 
punishment  for  her  faults  awaited  her ;  to  fear 
that  she  had  indeed  lost  his  affection  for  ever, 
and  that  his  attentions  to  her  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  duty  only.  She  knew  not  that  the 
hand  which  now  coldly  avoided  the  touch  of 
hers,  had,  while  she  was  insensible  of  kind- 
ness, grasped  her  burning  arm,  and  lingered 
on  her  rapid  pulse  with  terrified  and  anxious 
fondness;  that  the  arm  on  which  she  now 
vainly  endeavoured  to  lean,  had  supported  her 
in  her  unconscious  frenzy,  and  clasped  her 
with  unabated  tenderness;  and  that  the  lip 
which  now  breathed  nothing  but  cold  inqui- 
ries after  her  health,  had  often  kindly  and 
fondly  pressed  her  burning  temples,  and  ad- 
dressed to  heaven  the  prayers  of  agonized  and 
apprehensive  affection. 

But  Lord  Henry  still  persisted  in  his  at- 
tendance on  her ;  and  Lord  N ,  whom  he 

had  constantly  kept  out  of  her  sight,  assured 
every  one  that  "  there  never  was  such  a  fond 
husband  as  Lord  Henry ;  that  he  would  suffer 
no  one  to  come  near  his  wife  but  himself;  and 
that  he  was  sure  they  were  the  fondest  and 
happiest  couple  in  Europe." 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Henry,  this  hoffpy 
husband,  and  Louisa,  this  beloved  wife,  were 
on  the  eve  of  forming  arrangements  for  their 
future  way  of  living ;  which,  though  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  former's  ideas  or  justice, 
were  fatal  to  every  hope  of  happiness  enters 
tained  by  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  Louisa  was  able  to  leave  her 
own  apartment,  Lord  Henry  repeated  his  for- 
mer request  to  be  admitted  to  breakfast  with 
her  in  her  dressing-room  ;  and  summoning  all 
her  resolution,  she  received  the  dreaded  visit 

When  the  almost  untasted  meal  was  re- 
moved. Lord  Henry  addressed  her  thus :  — 
*'  Though  the  fear  of  injuring  my  peace  has 
not  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  you  from 
the  commission  of  the  most  pernicious*  errors ; 
and  therefore  I  must  consider  you  as  loving 
yourself  far  beyond  any  other  human  being ; 
still,  I  believe  ihat  you  entertain  for  me  sin- 
cere and  unabated  love ;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
dread  of  what  the  worid  may  think  of  your 
conduct,  but  what  I  think  of  it,  that  agonizes 
your  heart  at  this  moment." 

*'  True,  most  true  !'*  was  her  answer. 

"But  I  feel,'*  resumed  Lord  Henry,  "such 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  such 
fear  of  its  just  censure,  not  only  of  myself  but 
of  my  wife,  that  I  am  anxious  to  hide  from  it 
every  part  of  the  late  horrible  transactioQ. 

Mr.  Trelawney  and  Lady  M for  their  own 

sake^  will  be  secret ;  and  we  for  ours.  There- 
fore, we  will  appear  to  every  one  to  live  as  if 
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our  union  were  still  cemented  by  the  best  of 
all  ties,  mutual  confidence  and  esteem.  In  pri- 
vate only,  conscious  as  we  are  of  the  barrier 
that  exists  between  us,  we  will  live  as  stran- 
gers to  each  other." 

''As  strangers!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  start- 
ing from  her  seat. 

•*  I  have  said  it,"  he  coldly  replied. 

•*  Oh !  this  is  worse,  far  worse  than  dying !" 
she  cried.  "Cruel  Algernon!  why  did  you 
by  your  kind  attentions  endeavour  to  save  my 
lifel" 

"That  you  might  live  for  repentanu^^  he 
answered. 

"  Yet,  yet  be  merciful  in  your  justice,"  re- 
turned Louisa.  "  Send  me  from  you !  I  can- 
not, cannot  bear  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  you,  yet  find  myself  an  alien  to  your  af- 
fections !" 

"  What !  were  the  world's  censure  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  you,  could  you  bear  to  break 
your  father's  heart,  by  the  knowledge  of  your 
wretchedness,  and  your  fatal  errors  ?  If  you 
are  cruel  enough  to  disregard  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  misery,  /am  not.  Kind,  good  old 
man !  1  will  not  convert  thy  parental  pride  into 
shame  and  repining.  No ;  as  far  as  depends 
on  me,  thou  shalt  go  down  to  thy  grave  glory- 
ing in  tliy  daughter." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  Louisa,  "  I  am  resigned 
to  my  fate ;  let  me  be  the  only  sufferer." 

"  The  only  sufferer !"  returned  Lord  Henry. 
"  Oh !  Louisa — "  A  long  pause  ensued.  At 
length  Lord  Henry  said,  "  I  have  well  con- 
sidered this  unhappy  business,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  oe  proper  for  the  world  to 
think  you  still  the  object  of  my  love  and  ado- 
ration." 

"  And  do  you  mention  the  world's  delusion 
as  means  of  consolation  to  me  1" 

"  No,  madam,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  soon 
consoled ;  I  wish  vou  to  undergo  salutary  suf- 
fering for  your  faults,  and  to  be  amended  by 
dint  of  trials.     No;  I  shall  on  principle  be 

fileased  to  know,  that  while  an  admiring  world 
ooks  up  to  you  as  its  idol,  the  flattered  idol 
abroad,  is  a  wretch  at  home.  The  hour  of  un- 
conditional pardon  and  pernicious  indulgence 
is  past.  I  cannot  t  ike  to  my  bosom  a  wife  so 
weak  and  criminal;  for  your  projected  sui- 
cide, instead  of  raising  you  in  my  eyes,  has 
sunk  you  still  lower.  As  a  Christian  I  for- 
grive  you,  but  as  a  husband  I  disclaim  you ! — 
(Here  his  voice  faltered.)  I  have  one  thing 
more  to  say — I  demand  a  full  and  true  account 
of  all  your  debts ;  and  when  they  are  paid, 
the  allowance  which  I  shall  give  you  shall  be 
so  ample  as  to  preclude  all  temptation  to  run 
in  debt  again ;  at  least,  none  but  what  habit, 
so  often  powerful  over  reason,  shall  hold  out. 
I  think,  I  am  sure,  you  will  never  play  again." 
"Bless  you,  bless  you  for  that!"  cried 
Louisa,  bursting  into  tears ;  and  Lord  Henry 
hastily  quitted  the  room. 
In  every  thing  Lord  Henry's  plan  was  punc- 


tually put  in  execution.  As  soon  as  he  had 
paid  all  her  bills,  he  gave  her  the  first  quar- 
ter's allowance  of  a  most  bountiful  yearly  sti- 
pend. He  even  paid  her  infinitely  more  atten- 
tion in  public  than  she  ever  received  from  him 

before ;  while  the  deceived  Lord  N was 

often  heard  to  exclaim  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  are  a  pattern  for  mar- 
ried people !" 

Luckily  for  him,  he  saw  not  the  interior  of 
their  family ;  he  beheld  them  not  in  their  hours 
of  retirement ;  he  knew  not  that  it  was  now 
80  painful  to  them  to  be  alone  together,  that 
Lord  Henry  was  glad  to  invite  a  widowed  sis- 
ter to  take  up  her  abode  with  them. 

Lady  Anne  came,  and  was  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover the  marked  contrast  between  her  bro- 
ther's manner  to  his  wife  in  public,  and  in 
private ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  affection- 
ate earnestness  of  her  inquiries  drew  from 
Louisa  a  confession,  that  her  own  imprudence 
had  weaned  from  her  the  affections  oi  her  hus- 
band. "  But,  guilty  as  I  am,"  cried  she,  "I 
did  not  think  he  could  so  completely  have 
thrown  me  from  his  heart." 

"  Oh,  do  not  believe  that  he  has  done  so,  my 
dear  sister ;  you  are  now  only  undergoing  a 
probation.  When  he  thinks  you  have  expi- 
ated your  past  errors  by  a  life  of  self-denial 
and  virtue,  he  will  forgive  you,  and  love  you 
as  tenderly  as  ever."  "  Alas !"  replied  Lou- 
isa, "  when  I  have  gone  through  my  probation, 
and  even  with  honour  to  myself,  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  love  remaining 
in  his  heart,  to  reward  me  for  all  I  have  en- 
dured. Nothing  in  this  life  is  stationary — no, 
not  even  affection.  If  it  does  not  increase,  it 
must  unavoidably  diminish ;  and  never,  never 
to  relax  in  the  coldness  of  his  manner  in  pri- 
vate, proves,  indeed  it  does,  that  his  heart  is 
for  ever  lost  to  me  V* 

The  kind  Lady  Anne  could  only  weep,  and 
pity  her ;  for  she  looked  up  to  her  brother  as 
to  a  superior  being,  and  could  not  blame  any 
measure  which  he  thought  proper  to  pursue. 
But  Louisa,  whose  feelings  were  wounded  to 
the  quick  by  the  consciousness  that  Lord  Hen- 
ry loved  her  no  longer,  though  well  convinced 
that  she  had  deserved  to  lose  it,  sometimes 
proudly  resolved  to  hide  within  her  heart  the 
misery  which  she  felt,  and  not  allow  him  to 
suspect  the  anguish  which  she  endured.  But 
the  next  moment  she  declared  that  he  should 
see  her  the  hopeless  wretch  that 'he  had  made 
her,  and  the  whole  world  should  know  her 
sufferings,  and  learn  to  pity  while  it  condemn- 
ed her.  But  then  she  recollected  Lord  Hen- 
ry's desire,  that  what  had  passed  might  be 
kept  secret  from  every  one ;  and  with  a  despe- 
rate sort  of  resignation  she  vowed  he  should 
be  obeyed.  She  therefore  took  care  to  be  con- 
tinually in  company ;  and  observing  that  the 
agony  of  her  mind  had  impaired  the  mantling 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  she  repaired  its  ravages 
by  art,  and  so  skilfully,  that  Lord  Henry,  not 
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suspecting  the  deception,  and  seeinff  his  wife 
shining  with  unabated  beauty,  concluded  that 
she  felt  but  little;  and  mourned  in  secret  over 
her,  want  of  proper  sensibility. 

Thus,  unfortunately,  while  only  seeking  to 
deceive  the  world,  she  also  deceived  her  bus- 
band,  and  estranged  his  heart  still  further  from 
her.  But  in  this  instance.  Lord  Henry,  in 
wishing  her  to  act  a  pa:  '>efore  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  was  as  culpable  as  she  was ;  and  they 
added  one  more  to  the  many  instances  that 
openness  and  sincerity  are  always  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness  than  disguise  and  dupli- 
city. 

Sometimes  overwhelmed  and  humbled  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  husband's  superiority, 
Louisa  resolved  carefully  to  examine  whether 
that  superiority  was  as  her  youthful  enthu- 
siasm had  imagined  it  to  be ;  and  she  endea- 
voured, in  the  gay  and  often  accomplished 
eroup  of  young  men  who  surrounded  her,  to 
nnd  some  counterbalance  to  the  sense  of  his 
oppressive  worth.  And  while  they  praised 
her  talents,  and  paid  respectful  homage  to  her 
charms,  she  endeavourea  to  look  on  her  youth 
as  an  excuse  for  her  errors,  and  to  consider 
Lord  Henry  as  a  severe  and  merciless  judge. 

One  evening,  flattered  and  followed,  she  had 
succeeded  in  lulling  her  remorse  to  sleep,  and 
had  begun  to  believe  that  the  homage  of  the 
admiring  group  around  her  was  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  esteem  of  her  husband  ;  and 
that  a  foolish  partiality  alone  had  made  her 
believe  in  the  exclusive  excellence  of  Lord 
Henry;  when  Lord  Henry  himself  entered. 
Instantly,  as  Delphine  sayS,  she  saw  **/m 
nuances  de  P affectation  sartiry  The  lively 
appeared  flippant;  the  relater  of  stories  a  mere 
twaddler  (to  use  a  well-known  phrase) ;  the 
sententious  observer,  affected  and  pedantic; 
the  pleasant  satirist,  an  unprincipled  defamer; 
and  the  man  of  wit,  a  conceited  coxcomb. 

The)«  was  an  unpretending  simplicity  and 
good  sense  in  Lord  Henry  Algernon ;  a  digni- 
fied composure  of  manner,  and  a  modesty  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  manliness ;  which  was 
so  sure  a  pledge,  that  though  every  sentence 
be  uttered  beamed  with  mind,  he  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  shining,  and  meant  not  to 
shine,  that  Louisa  hated  herself  for  having 
even  wished  to  degrade  him  to  her  own  level ; 
and  retired  to  her  chamber,  when  the  glitter- 
ing crowd  was  gone,  more  miserable,  more 
self-condemned,  more  provoked  at,  yet  more 
in  love  with,  and  proud  of  her  husband,  than 
ever.  *<And  this  is  the  man  whom  I  have 
presumed  to  afflict  !*'  she  cried ;  **  this  is  the 
man  from  whom  I  have  eternally  separated 
myself  !**  The  thought  was  agony,  and  the 
morning  found  her  unrefreshed  by  sleep. 

More  than  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since 
Louisa's  last  conversation  with  her  husband 
in  her  dressing-room.  But  though  art  could 
hide  the  decay  of  her  bloom,  it  could  not  dis- 
guise the  ravages  which  secret  sorrow  made 


in  her  form.  That  roundness  of  contour, 
which  made  her  figure  so  beautiful,  was  now 
lost;  and  her  fallen  cheek  proclaimed  that 
some  sure  though  secret  cause  was  mining 
her  health  away. 

Lord  N was  among  the  first  to  observe 

this,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attribute 
this  appearance  to  a  very  welcome  cause.  He 
had  long  wished  to  see  an  heir  to  his  estates 
and  Lord  Henry's,  and  he  now  was  convinced 
that  this  happy  moment  was  approaching. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  delighted  old  man 
ventured  to  hint  his  feelings  on  this  subject  to 
Lord  Henry  himself. 

'*  So,  my  Lord  Henry !"  cried  he,  leaning 
on  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  looking  very 
archly  up  in  his  £eu^,  '*so!  when  family 
secrets  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  I  suppose 
I  am  to  be  made  acquainted  with  them  !'^ 

**  Secrets,  my  lord !"  cried  Lord  Henry, 
starting  from  his  chair — 

**Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  think  it  was  very 
unkind  in  you  to  keep  me  in  ignorance." 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Loro  Henry,  *'  you 
alarm  and  distress  me  beyond  measure.  W  hat 
is  known  1  what  ought  I  to  have  revealed  to 
you?" 

'*  What  you  must  know  it  would  give  me 
jUie  greatest  pleasure  to  hear." 

Lord  Henry  started,  and  went  back  to  his 
seat. 

'*  All  is  safe,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  for  what 
I  have  to  tell,  a  father  could  not  have  pleasure 
to  hear." 

"  Come,  come,  Henry,  away  with  these  re- 
serves," continued  Lord  N ,  **  and  let  me 

congratulate  you  and  myself  on  the  happy 
prospect  of  an  heir  to  both  our  families." 

Lord  Henry  again  started  from  his  seat — 
"  This  is  too  much,"  he  exclaimed — "  Who 
has  been  sporting  thus  with  your  lordship's 
credulity  1" 

Lord  N looked  aghast—**  My  credulity ! 

Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  no  one  should  presume 
to  sport  with  that." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  Indeed 
you  are  misinformed." 

•*  I  tell  you  I  can't  be  misinformed — for  I 
have  not  been  informed  at  all ;  my  eyes  were 
my  informants — and  so  are  other  people's." 

Lord  Henry  for  a  minute  stooa  ^ing  on 
him  with  horror ;  but,  recollecting  himself,^  he 
said ;  ««  My  lord,  it  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  not  as 
you  imagine." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Lord  N pettishly, 

**you  shall  have  it  as  you  please;  but  if  Lou- 
isa is  not  in  a  family  way,  what  is  the  reason 
of  her  ill  looks  ?    Answer  me  that." 

**  Her  ill  looks !  I  did  not  know  that  she 
rfW  look  ill." 

♦*  No !  Why,  she  is  a  mere  shadow,  sir ; 
and  as  she  has  no  apparent  indisposition,  it  is 
natural,  you  know,  that  one  should  attribute  it 
to  a  certain  and  very  desirable  cause.  But  if 
you  are  sure  of  what  you  aflirm,  Henry,  why, 
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then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  poor  child, 
for  she  must  be  in  a  consumption ! 

So  saying,  with  his  handkerchief  at  his  eyes 
he  left  the  room,  leaving  Lord  Henry  resolved 
to  watch  Louisa^s  looks,  and  hoping  to  find 
that  her  father^s  fears  were  as  ill-founded  as 
his  hopes  had  been. 

But  again  Louisa  met  his  eyes  in  the  even- 
ing,, as  blooming  and  as  animated  as  ever. 
True,  she  was  thm,  very  thin ;  but  dissipation 
and  late  hours  might  sufficiently  account  for 
that ;  and  sighing  over  her  want  of  stability 
of  feeling,  he  continued  to  think  that  his  do- 
mestic happiness  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  N was  resolved 

to  discover  by  all  means  in  his  power,  bow 
far  his  hopes  were  really  ill-founded ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  interrogated  Louisa^s  confi- 
dential servant. 

**  0  dear,  no,  my  lord— certainly  not,  my 
lord,"  was  the  answer. 

*^So,  all  positive  people  in  this  house,  I 
find ;  but  then  if  this  be  not  the  case,  why 
do^  your  lady  look  so  ill  ?" 

"  My  poor  dear  lady !  Oh,  my  lord,  1  assure 
you  I  don't  wonder  at  my  lady's  ill  looks  at 
all,  for  indeed  she  never  gets  a  wink  of  sleep 
without  laudanum.  She  walks  about  her 
room,  sometimes  all  the  night  long — and  so 
she  has  done  many  months." 

Lord  N was  stupified  with  surprise. 

"  And  what  does  Ijer  husband  mean  by  sufler- 
ing  it!  Why  does  he  not  forbid  it?  A  fine 
fancy,  indeed !" 

**  Dear  me,  sir,  my  lord  does  not  know  it." 

'*  No !  He  must  sleep  astonishlDgly  sound 
then." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  my  lord  !  my  lord  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  and  my  lady  at  the 
other." 

"So,  so!"  muttered  Lord  N ,  after  a 

pause  of  indignant  and  perturbed  astonish- 
ment. "  But  1  will  know  the  meaning  of  this 
before  I  sleep,"  he  exclaimed ;  and  went  in 
search  of  Lord  Henry. 

On  meeting  with  him,  "I  have  seen  my 
daughter's  woman.  Lord  Henry,  since  we  last 

conversed,"  said  Lord  N ,  "  and  I  have 

heard  strange  things;  but  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  separation  between  you  and  Lou- 
isa, I  trust  that  her  infidelity  is  not  the  cause 
of  it!" 

Lord  Henry  did  not  answer ;  he  only  bow- 
ed his  head  in  assent 

"  Sir,  if  I  thought  it  t&os,"  cried  the  o]d 
man,  "  she  should  -answer  for  her  crime  to  me, 
sir.  I  would,  yes,  sir,  I  would  forget,  if  pos- 
sible, that  she  was  my  only  child,  my  only 
joy  on  earth,  sir !  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  Koman 
^spirit,  sir !"  Here  he  burst  into  tears  ;  and 
Lord  Henry,  much  moved,  solemnly  assured 
him  that  he  believed  his  wife's  honour  to  be 
without  spot  or  blemish. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you !"  replied  Lord 
N ;  **  but  I  knew  it  could  not  be  other- 


wise. But  then,  wherefore  is  it  that  you  never 
meet  but  in  public  1" 

Lord  Henry  did  not  answer. 
.  "My  Lord  Henry  Algernon,  you  seem  one 
of  the  most  moral  of  men;  yet  there  are  hypo- 
crites in  the  worid,  and  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  you  are  one.  It  is  very  strange, 
very  strange,  upon  my  soul !" 

Still  Lord  Henry  vXl  silent. 

"  Your  fair-seeming  men,"  continued  Lord 

N ,  "  are  sometimes  very  ill-acting  ones, 

I  know,  and — " 

Lord  Henry  now  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir  !"•!— angrily ! — '*  one  ques- 
tion once  for  all : — Do  you,  do  you — have  you 
another  attachment,  sirl" 

"  No,  sir,"  coldly  replied  Lord  Henry,  and 
left  him. 

Lord  N ,  greatly  enraged,  vowed  not  to 

rest  till  he  brought  Louisa  to  a  confession, 
however ;  and  on  going  to  her  apartment  he 
found  her  alone. 

On  seeing  him  she  afiected  great  gaiety,  and 
begged  him  to  be  seated  ;  but  when  he  enter- 
ed, (he  had  heard  her  singing  in  an  under  and 
broken  voice,  a  very  mournful  air,  and  to 
words  expressive  of  regret  for  past  happiness.) , 

"It  will  not  do  —  it  will  not  do.  Lady 

Henry,"  said  Lord  N mournfully :  "  these 

skipping  spirits  can  no  longer  impose  on  me — 
they  are  not  natural — nor  more,  I  protest,  now 
I  look  at  it,  is  your  fine  colour !  Ob,  Louisa ! 
I  see  it,  I  see  it  very  clearly,  you  are  dying  of 
a  broken  heart !" 

Here  tears  choked  him ;  and  Louisa,  throw- 
ing herself  on  his  neck,  and  joinin?  her  tears 
to  his,  declared  she  was  quite  well,  and  that 
his  suspicions  were  wholly  unfounded. 

"  It  will  not  do— I  am  not  to  be  imposed  on 
so. — Your  husband — " 

"  Is  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

"  And  of  husbands,  I  suppose  1" 

"  Yes,  of  husbands." 

"  And  you,  therefore,  are  the  happiest  of 
wives  1" 

To  this  home  question  Louisa  could  not  an- 
swer; hut  her  lip  quivering,  and  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  she  turned  to  the  window, 
unable  to  speak. 

"  Seek  not  to  deceive  me,  my  dear  child," 

continued  Lord  N ;  "  I  know  the  terms 

on  which  you  live  with  your  husband,  and 
therefore,  I  know,  that  though  you  both  keep 
a  fair  appearance  to  the  world,  something 
dreadful  must  have  passed  between  you.  Have 
you  not  quarrelled  1" 

"  No.'^ 

"  No ! — Perhaps  some  foolish  difference  of 
opinion,  not  conducted  with  temper,  brought 
on  irritating  language,  and  neither  of  you  has, 
as  yet,  chosen  to  make  concessions  1  Perhaps 
you  ventured  to  disagree  with  jour  husband 
on  politics ;  and  you  know,  child,  he  is  v^ry 
tenacious  of  bis  opinion  on  those  subjects." 
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*' Indeed,  my  dear  father,  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  disputing  with  Lord  Henry  on 
any  subject,  much  less  on  one  on  which  he 
must  be  so  much  better  informed  than  my- 
self." 

^*  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  your  disunion  1 
answer  me  that" 

"I  cannot." 

"  Are  you  jealous  1  Do  you  suspect  your 
husband  of  an  attachment  to  any  other  wo- 
man?" 

«  Oh,  no,  no." 

*♦  Do  you  think  he  has  ceased  to  love  youl" 

"  I  fear  he  has." 

*' Indeed!  listen  to  me,  my  child.  I  see 
very  clearly  that,  whatever  be  the  cause,  you 
are  not  happy ;  and  that  your  life  may  be  the 
sacrifice  of  this  strange  and  mysterious  grief. 
Lord  Henry  is  as  mysterious  as  you  are.  But 
mark  me— if  he  cannot  or  will  not  make  you 
happy,  why,  I  musi ;  and  I  shall  insist  on  a 
perfect  reconciliation  taking  place  between 
yoju,  or  that  you  return  to  your  father.  On 
this  I  am  determined,  and  T  leave  you  to  me- 
ditate on  what  I  have  said." 

**  Then  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done," 
said  Louisa  to  herself:  '*I  must  ask  Lord 
Henry's  leave  to  declare  my  culpability  to  my 
father,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  husband  for 
one  moment  an  object  of  suspicion  or  anger  to 
him.  No;  let  me  only  be  blamed,  since^I 
alone  am  guilty." 

She  then,  before  she  entered  her  carriagre, 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  an  assembly, 
wrote  the  following  note : — 

"I  conjure  you  to  allow  me  to  disclose  our 
sad  secret  to  my  father ;  justice  demands  it  of 
me.  I  can  bear  his  anger,  however  violent, 
better  than  the  consciousness  that  he  blames 
you,  though  I  alone  am  guilty." 

Lord  Henry  read  this  note  as  he  was  dress- 
ing for  the  same  party  to  which  Louisa  had 
already  gone ;  and  ne  read  it  again  and  again ; 
it  was  the  first  instance  of  confidential  inter- 
course that  they  had  had  since  their  separa- 
tion. "  There  is  some  feeling  in  this  request," 
said  he  to  himself;  "but  then  her  feelings 
so  soon  evaporate !"  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
carefully  put  the  note  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
went  to  the  party. 

It  was  both  crowded  and  brilliant;  but  Lord 
Henry's  eyes  looked  only  for  Louisa.  He 
wished  to  see  on  her  countenance  traits  of  that 
sensibility  which  dictated  her  note.  He  saw 
her  as  blooming  and  animated  as  ever.  '*  Ah  ! 
I  see  her  character  will  never  improve — ^there 
is  no  chance  for  our  ever  being  happy  again !" 
sighed  Lord  Henry;  though  he  could  not  help 
owning  that  she  was  very  thin  indeed. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Henry  observed  an 
elderly  gentleman,  of  a  very  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, contemplating  Louisa  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  he  felt  a  desire  of  know- 
ing what  he  dared  not  ask  to  know ;  namely, 


what,  physiognomically,  he  thought  of  her 
face ;  when,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  ^n- 
tleman  addressed  him,  and  said,  "  You,  sir,  I 
perceive,  like  myself,  have  been  looking  for 
some  time  at  that  very  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing woman." 

"I  have,  sir;  it  is  a  countenance  to  dwell 
upon — is  it  not  1" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
"  but  with  very  painful  interest." 

"  Sir !"  cried  Lord  Henry — 

"What,  sir!"  replied  the  other,  "do  you 
not  see  that  her  gaiety  is  all  assumed ;  and 
that  under  those  smiles,  and  that  bustling  vi- 
vacity, she  hides  an  aching  heart  1" 

"  You  are  a  very  acute  examiner,  I  see,  sir," 
replied  Lord  Henry,  with  some  degree  of 
pique.    "  I  see  no  such  thing." 

"No!" 

"  No,  sir;  a  woman  pining  in  secret  would 
not  have  such  a  bloom  as  that.'* 

"  Bloom  as  that !  Such  a  bloom  is  to  be 
bought  anywhere,  believe  me." 

"  Sir,  let  me  assure  you,  Lady  Heniy  •Al- 
gernon's colour  is  perfectly  natural.  I  know 
it,  sir — be  assured  I  do." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  matter, 
especially  as  you  may  be  a  friend  or  relation 
of  tKe  lady's  ;  but  if  that  bloom  be  not  art,  I 
fear  it  is  the  blush  of  consumption." 

Lord  Henry  started  and  turned  pale;  but 
the  stranger,  not  regarding  it,  went  on  thus : 
"  I  confess  I  never  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in 
any  one  whom  I  do  not  know,  as  I  do  in  that 
lady;  because  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
heard  an  anecdote  of  her  which  does  honour 
to  her  heart;  and,  sir,  if  you  know  her,  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  to  hear  it  too." 

"I  am  all  attention,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Henry. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Sand  ford,  a  man  re- 
duced from  opulence  to  comparative  poverty, 
has  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  purchasing 
a  commission  for  his  son,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  raise  the  money;  but  about  three 
months  ago.  Lady  Henry  Algernon,  who  has 
long  known  him,  sent  him  three  hundred 
pounds  towards  it,  to  be  repaid  when  his  son 
IS  a  general.  But  what  pleases  me  more  than 
the  gifl  itself,  is,  that  she  sent  it  in  the  name 
of  her  husband,  and  gave  him  the  whole  cre- 
dit of  the  action,  when  it  is  very  certain  that 
he  has  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sandford ;  and 
besides.  Lady  Henry  is  known  to  be  very  ca- 
pable of  concealing  her  bounties  under  the 
name  of  another." 

Lord  Henry,  during  this  recital,  felt  a  glow 
of  pleasure  at  his  heart  which  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  months;  but  it  was  not  unal- 
loyed. Ample  as  was  his  allowance  to  his 
wife,  he  feared  that,  in  order  to  give  away  the 
three  hundred  pounds,  which,  as  a  punishment 
for  her  fault,  he  had  purposely  omitted  to 
send,  (according  to  his  original  intention,)  she 
had  incurred  debts  to  that  amount ;  and  there- 
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fore,  he  dared  not  ffive  way  to  the  feelingrs  of 
approbation  and  affection,  which  spite  of  him- 
self, forced  the  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  for  a 
mofnent  made  him  incapable  of  replying  to 
the  stranger's  observation. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  story — "  Now, 
sir,"  said  the  stranj^er,  "  does  not  such  a  wo- 
man deserve  to  be  happy  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  happy  she  will  be,  if  she 
be  not  so  already,"  replied  Lord  Henry ;  **  but 
let  me  assure  you,  that  to  my  cert?iia  know- 
ledge Lord  Henry  knew  nothing  of  this  gif\ 
to  Mr.  Sandford.'^ 

*♦  He  is,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  one  of 
the  first  of  men;  and  it  is  strange  his  wife 
should  not  be  the  happiest  of  women." 

"  I  doubt  you  over-value  him,  sir,"  replied 
Lord  Henry,  sighing ;  ^*  he  has  many  faults, 
and — ^" 

"  My  lord !"  said  the  stranger,  politely 
bowing,  *'  my  suspicions  are  now  confirmed ; 
I  am  convinced  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
talking  to  Lord  Henry  Algernon  himself;  for 
no  one  else  could  have  accused  him  of  error." 
Then,  begging  Lord  Henry  to  pardon  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks  on  Louisa,  he  bowed  and 
disappeared. 

Immediately  after,  eager  to  have  his  suspi- 
cions removed.  Lord  Henry  followed  Louisa 
into  an  adjoining  apartment  whither  he  saw 
her  retire. 

"  Lady  Henry,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  less  as- 
sured than  he  wished  it  to  be,  '*  allow  me  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  you ;  our  opportunities 
for  talking,  and  on  business,  are  so  few,  that 
I  must  seize  them  whenever  they  offer." 

"  My  time,"  replied  Louisa  coldly,  "  is  al- 
ways at  your  lordship's  disposal." 

"I  wish  to  ask.  Lady  Henry,  whether  — 
whether  you  are  in  want  of  money  1  as,  if  you 
are,  I  beg  you  to  draw  on  me  for  whatever 
sum  you  choose." 

"  Your  generosity  to  me,  sir,"  answered  Lou- 
isa, "  is  so  great,  that  your  present  offer  seems 
to  me  almost  like  a  reproach.  It  is  therefore 
wkh  great  pleasure  that  I  assure  you,  I  have 
nearly  a  quarter's  allowance  untouched,  and 
have  not  a  single  debt  in  the  world." 

Had  she  ended  here^ll  would  have  been 
well ;  but  feeling  herself  on  the  point  of  burst- 
^  ing  into  tears  as  she  uttered  the  word  debt, 
she  assumed  a  gay  unconcern  of  manner,  and 
added  —  '*  No ;  "instead  of  wanting  money  of 
you,  I  am  sufficiently  en  foruU  to  be  able  to 
lend  money  to  you." 

«'  Pshaw  !"  muttered  Lord  Henry.  She  was 
wrong ;  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  levity  was 
for  ever  forbidden  her ;  but  at  this  moment  it 
was  unpropitious  indeed ;  and  her  disappointed 
husband  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away 
from  her,  when  he  recollected  the  stranger's 
remark,  and  feared  that  her  life  was  in  danger. 
T^at  idea  banished  all  resentment ;  and  hear- 
ing her  carriage  announced,  *^  Shall  I  have  the 
honour  of  leading  you  to  your  coach  1"  said 


he.  Louisa  thrilled  with  joy,  as  he  took  her 
willing  hand,  and  held  it  with  rather  an  eager 
grasp ;  when  a  young  man  of  ion,  coming  has- 
tily up,  rallied  her  on  the  vulgarity  of  allow- 
ing her  husband  to  be  her  beau;  and,  forcing 
her  hand  from  Lord  Henry^s,  led  her  down 
stairs. 

**  Pshaw  !"  said  Lord  Henry  a  second  time, 
but  with  less  pain  than  the  time  before;  and 
he  retired  to  bed  that  night  less  unhappy  than 
usual. 

Louisa  was  indeed  amended  ;  she  had  nobly 
discharged  her  duty  to  him  and  herself  in  the 
affair  of  Sand  ford ;  and  she  had  done  it  secretly 
too,  and  with  no  view  to  obtain  his  applause. 
She  had  also,  no  doubt,  made  personal  sacri- 
fices to  save  the  money  for  that  purpose ;  and 
she  had  assured  him  she  had  not  a  debt  in  the 
world ! 

Still,  he  was  sure  that,  having  learnt  to 
stand  in  awe  of  him  as  a  judge,  she  had  ceased 
to  love  him  as  a  husband;  and  he  feared  that 
she  secretly  sighed  to  be  united  to  some 
younger  man,  who  would  have  viewed  her 
foibles  with  more  indulgence  and  sympathy ; 
nay,  he  thought  that  he  had  been  a  very  rigid 
judge,  especially  as  she  was  so  very,  very 
young. 

In  these  painful  cogitations  he  passed  the 
night ;  and  rose  in  the  morning  so  full  of  ter- 
ror for  Louisa's  health,  that  he  went  in  search 
of  his  sister  immediately,  in  order  to  interro- 
gate her  concerning  it. 

He  found  Lady  Anne  alone ;  and  his  first 
question  was,  "  Do  you  think  Lady  Henry  in 
bad  health  1" 

'♦  1  think  her  in  a  very  bad  way,  indeed," 
replied  Lady  Anne;  ^* she  neither  eats  nor 
sleeps,  and  is  shrunk  in  a  most  alarming  man- 
ner." 

"  Good  God !  and  is  it  really  so  1  and  what 
is  the  cause  1" 

"  Oh,  brother !"  cried  Lady  Anne,  bursting 
into  tears,  "you  are  the  cause.  She  thinks 
she  has  entirely  lost  your  affection,  and  she 
pines  in  secret  sorrow." 

**  Secret,  indeed !"  cried  Lord  Henry,  "  for 
do  I  not  see  her  in  company  the  gayest  of  the 
gayl" 

**A11  acting — and  sometimes,  indeed,  her 
spirits  are  the  effect  of  laudanum." 

'*  Laudanum !"  echoed  Lord  Henry,  shud- 
dering, as  certain  recollections  passed  across 
his  mind  ;  **but  are  you  sure  of  this  1" 

"  Quite  sure ;  not  that  my  sister  ever  blames 
your  indifference  to  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
only  blames  herself,  and  thinks  your  conduct 
just,  though  severe.  But  she  loves  you  so 
tenderly — " 

*»  Loves  me !  impossible !  If  so,  why  does 
she  not  let  me  see  how  bitterly  she  feels  our 
separation !" 

"  That  is  easily  answered.  In  priimte  you 
scarcely  ever  see  her,  except  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  N ;  and  in  public,  by  trying  to 
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conceal  from  every  eye  her  safierin^  and  dis- 
grace, she  only  acts  in  obedience  to  "your  com- 
mands/' 

"True,  my  dear  consoling  sister,"  cried 
Lord  Henry,  pressing  her  to  his  heart ;  *'  still, 
I  cannot  believe  in  the  strength,  or  rather,  in 
the  durability  of  her  feelings. 

*'You  have  been  separated  more  than  a 
twelve-month ;  and  during  that  time  your  wife 
has  been,  in  secret^  a  prey  to  the  most  corrod- 
ing anguish." 

"  Give  me  proofis  of  this ;  I  have  never  seen 
her  but  the  idol  of  the  crowds  and  with  unim- 
paired bloom  and  gaiety." 

**  Bloom !  her. cheek,  when  she  is  not  made 
np  for  company  to  hide  her  real  situation,  is 
as  pale  as  death !" 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  ?" 

•*  The  truth.  She  is  now,  I  dare  say,  just 
risen;  go  to  her  dressing-room,  and  you  will 
see  her  as  she  is." 

*'I — I  dare  not.  Yet,  after  so  long  ^  pro- 
bation of  her  penitence,  and  such  proofs  of^her 
amendment  as  1  received  last  night — "  (Here 
he  related  his  conversation  with  the  stranffer.) 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Lady  Anne ;  "  please 
to  recollect  that  she  never  expected  you  would 
know  of  the  action  which  you  so  justly  ad- 
mire ;  therefore,  it  could  have  proceeded  from 
virtue  merely." 

'*  True — ^true— dear  sister." 

*♦  But  defer,  if  you  please^  the  moment  of  re- 
conciliation, till  it  is  too  late  to  save  your  oie- 
tim — and  till  your  forgiveness  finds  her  on  her 
death-bed." 

♦♦  Cruel  Lady  Anne  !" 

'^  Cruel,  only  to  be  kind^  brother;  I  am  ture 
you  love  your  wife." 

"  Love  her !  —  Yes ;  /,  too,  have  had  my 
sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days;  but  I 
thought  I  was  doing  my  duty." 

'^  Do  it  now,  then ;  go  and  see  the  ravages 
which  sorrow  has  made." 

"I  dread  the  sight;  but  I  will  go."  So 
saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  did 
not  allow  himself  to  stop  till  he  reached  the 
door  of  Louisa's  diessing-room.  It  was  half 
open,  and  she  was  sitting  just  as  she  had  left 
her  room ;  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  cheek 
pale,  her  eyes  sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  whole 
appearance  bespeaking  the  anguish  of  her 
heart.  Her  breakfast,  untouched,  stood  before 
her;  and  she  whom  Lord  Henry  saw  the 
night  before,  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  most 
blooming  of  the  beautiful,  he  now  beheld  as 
she  really  was— a  hopeless  wretch  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  and  expectation  !  ^ 

She  held  a  picture  in  her  hand,  which  he 
soon  saw  was  a  picture  of  himself;  and  she 
was  so  engrossed  in  contemplating  it,  that 
he  approached  her  unobserved. 

'^  This,  at  least,  looks  kindly  on  me,"  she 
said,  kissing  it  as  she  spoke;  **my  errors 
have  not  changed  Mai." 

Lord  Henry,  on  hearing  these  words,  felt 


assured  that  the  supposed  loss  of  his  affection 
was  indeed  the  cause  of  her  sorrow ;  and  in 
his  emotion  he  moved  his  hand  to  his  eyes  so 
rapidly,  that  Louisa  heard  a  noise,  and  said, 
without  turning  her  head,  *^Is  it  you,  Ellis! 
Take  awajr  my  breakfast ;  I  can't  eat  it." 
Then,  hastily  concealing  the  picture  in  her 
bosom,  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the  table,  and 
sat  (tears  stealing  down  her  cheeks)  the  image 
of  silent  woe. 

After  some  minutes,  thinking  herself  alone, 
she  suddenly  arose,  and  exclaimed,  *'Yes, 
Algernon,  this  state  of  misery  cannot  last 
long;  and  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  you  shall 
know  the  deep  sorrow  and  penitence  of  my 
heart;  and  that,  at  least,  though  I  had  madly 
forfeited  my  rieht  to  your  tenderness,  1  could 
not  endure  the  loss  of'^  it,  and  live !"  As  she 
said  this,  she  turned  round  and  beheld  her 
husband;  and  would  have  fallen,  overcome 
with  surprise  and  emotion,  had  he  not  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Jjouisa!"  cried  he,  fondly  clasping  her 
faded  form  to  his  bosom,  '^  your  probation  and 
my  misery  are,  from  this  moment,  over ;  and 
let  them,  if  possible,  be  for  ever  forgotten!" 

A  few  hours  after,  Lord  N having  re- 
solved to  insist  OB  Louisa's  removing  to  his 
house,  being  convinced  that  Lord  Henry, 
though  why  he  knew  not,  was  unworthy  of 
his  daughter,  arrived  at  the  door  with  his 
travelling  equipage,  to  put  his  intentions  in 
execution. 

As  he  drew  near  the  dressing-room,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  sighed  when 
he  recollected  how  very  mournful  the  air  was 
which  she  had  been  playing  when  he  yisited 
her  before.  *'  Ah,  poor  thing !  there  she  is  at 
that  mournful  work  again!"  thought  Lord 

N .    But  as  he  came  nearer  he  beard  a 

lively  Italian  song,  and  was  convinced  it  could 
not  be  Louisa  singing.  That  song  was  how- 
ever immediately  succeeded  by  one  written 
and  composed  by  her,  and  greatly  admired  by 
Lord  Henry  in  his  days  of  courtship.  The 
song  was  as  follows : 

Why  bid  my  trembling  lips  explain 
The  faithful  love  in  which  I  pine  f 
Oh !  ask  not  word^  for  woras  were  vain, 
But  read  my  eyes  when  fixed  on  thine. 
Yet,  should  this  timid,  conscious  eye, 
Bent  on  the  earth,  refuse  to  speak — 
Then,  Henry,  mark,  when  thou  art  nieh, 
The  teU-tale  hlu$h  that  paints  my  cheek. 

"This    is    very   strange,"  thoa^t    Lord 

N ;  "but  now  I  am  sure  it  is  Louisa 

singing;"  and  as  sooh  as  the  song  was  end^, 
the  wondering  and  impatient  old  man  threw 
open  the  door,  and  saw  his  daughter  at  the  in- 
strument, and  Lord  Henry  sitting  by  her,  his 
arm  fondly  encircling  her  waist;  while  the 
delighted  Lady  Anne  contemplated  in  glad 
silence  the  happy  change  which  she  had  helped 
to  effect 

They  rose  at  his  entrance;  and  while  he 
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Btood  motionless  with  surprise  at  the  door, 
they  eagerly  approached  him,  and  Lord  Henry 
begged  him  once  more  to  bless  their  union. 

"  You  are  strange  people,"  cried  the  peer, 
brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye.  '*  John  (to  the 
footman,)  tell  my  fellows  they  may  go  home 
again.*' 

**  No— let  them  stay  where  they  are,"  replied 
Lord  Henry. 

'*  How !  do  you  know  that  I  am  come  to 
run  away  with  your  wife  1" 

**  Yes,  and  so  you  shall — on  condition  that 
yon  run  away  with  me  too.  We  will  all 
escape,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  comfort  of 
rural  retirement.  Louisa  wants  country  air 
and  a  little  nursing,  and  I  am  to  be  head 
nurse.  My  lord,  your  daughter  and  I  have 
both  been  to  blame,  and—" 

'♦  O  no,  no.  no,  believe  him  not,"  cried  Lou- 
isa, throwing  herself  into  his  arms;  **  I  only 
have  been  in  fault." 

**  May  be  so,"  interrupted  Lord  N ,  with 

a  degree  of  parental  pique  in  his  manner; 
'^  but  whatever  may  have  been  your  fault,  I 
would  not  change  my  daughter  for  any  other 
daughter  in* Christendom !" 

"Nor  I  my  wife,"  exclaimed  Lord  Henry. 

"  Give  me  ^our  hand,"  said  Lord  N , 

soflened  by  this  speech, "  and  be  assured  that! 
would  not  exchanf^e  the  honour  of  calling 
Lord  Henry  Algernon  son-in-law,  for  that  of 
being  father  to  any  duke  in  Europe— only,  I 
repeat  it,  you  are  strange  people.  Yesterday, 
there  was  Louisa  whining  out  a  melancholy 
ditty  as  long*,  and  as  dismal,  as  I  found  your 
face.  Lord  Henry;  and  to-day  I  find  her  ca- 
rolling merry  and  tender  strains  by  the  side  of 
her  husband,  who  is  smirking  like  an  old  maid 
on  an  offer  of  marriage.  Such  changes! 
They  prove  that—" 

"Tnat  life  is  an  April  day,"  observed  Lady 
Anne,  "  alternate  rain  and  sunshine." 

"The  married  life  more  especially,"  inter- 
rupted Lord  N . 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "  And  at 
last  comes  the  dreadful  moment  of  eternal  se- 
paration !  Oh !  wise  have  that  couple  been, 
who  have  made  preparations  of  fortitude 
against  that  hour,  by  having  lived  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pang  of  parting  is  not 
rendered  more  keen  by  remorse;  and  by  the 
dreadful  consciousness,  that,  to  the  lost  part- 
ner of  their  existence,  life  has  been  often  ren- 
dered burthensome  by  foolish  contradictions, 
unkind  refusals,  and  mortifying  and  irritat- 
ing language.  'Tis  sweet.  His  consoling," 
continu^  Lady  Anne,  no  unpleasing  tear 
stealing  down  her  cheek  as  she  spoke,  "to 
reflect,  that,  as  far  as  it  was  in  our  power, 
the  lost  sharer  of  our  heart  knew  no  cares  that 
we  could  prevent,  and  no  happiness  that  we 
did  not  endeavour  to  increase." 

"  We  will  live  so  in  future^  Louisa,"  cried 
Lord  Henry,  "  that  when  we  die — " 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Lord  N ,  "  you  should 
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never  talk  of  dying  before  an  old  man ;  come, 
let  us  be  off  for  the  country,  and  give  all  dis- 
mals to  the  air !" 

They  obeyed ;  and  the  cares  then  banished, 
the  errors  then  repented  of,  never  returned  to 
molest  them  again ;  nor  was  Lord  N de- 
ceived, when,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his 
life,  he  repeated  his  declaration,  "  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Henry  were  the  happiest  couple  in 
Christendom,  and  a  pattern  for  all  married 
people !" 


THE   ROBBER. 

Mr.  Sedlkt,  a  merchant  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  considerably  property,  was  return- 
ing one  evening  rather  late  to  his  country- 
house  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket; 
the  whole  amount  of  a  subscription  which  he 
had  just  received  at  a  meeting  of  justices,  in 
order  to  carry  on  some  improvements  in  a 
house  of  industry  near  his  own  country-seat. 

Mr.  Sedlfey  had  a  servant  with  him,  but  by 
some  accident  or  other  he  was  not  in  sight ; 
when  a  man  sprung  from  a  hedge,  and,  knock- 
ing Mr.  Sedley  off  his  horse  with  a  bludgeon, 
prepared  to  rifle  him. 

He  had  already  seized  one  pocket-book,  and 
was  searching  for  another,  when  Mr-  Sedley 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  be- 
gan to  struggle  with  the  villain ;  and  having 
in  his  hand  a  small  cane  with  a  knife  iii  it,  he 
contrived  to  touch  the  spring,  and  the  robber 
saw  with  apprehension  the  advantage  which 
it  gave  his  antagonist.  It  was  a  moment  of 
desperation !  He  wrested  it  from  Mr.  Sedley's 
grasp,  and  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  it  in 
his  bosom,  when  the  latter  made  a  violent  ef- 
fort, struck  aside  the  ruffian's  hand,  and,  grap- 
pling with  him,  they  rolled  together  on  the 
ground. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  galloped  up  to 
them,  and  hastened  to  rescue  his  master  from 
the  nervous  grasp  of  his  assailant. 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  cried  Mr.  Sedley,  as- Al- 
len, his  servant,  seized  the  robber  by  the  col- 
lar, "  and  bring  him  along  with  me  to  the 
nearest  magistrate." 

At  this  instant,  the  moon  shone  from  behind 
a  cloud  ;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  robber's 
face,  Mr.  Sedley  saw  that  he  was  very  young ; 
and  also  saw,  with  a  feeling  of  painful  com- 
passion, that  his  cheek  was  colourless,  his  lip 
pale  and  quivering,  and  that  his  countenance 
was  that  of  a  being  to  whom  hope  was  for 
ever  lost. 

"  What — what  could  tempt  yon  to  commit 
this  outrage  1"  said  Mr.  Sedley,  in  no  angry 
tone. 

"^  fiend  in  woman's  shape,"  replied  the 
man. 
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'^Did  you  know  that  I  was  to  pasa  this 
way  1  was  1  the  object  of  your  attempt]" 

"  You  were— it  was  known  why  the  justices 
were  to  meet,  and  that  you  were  to  be  a  trea- 
surer." 

"  And  who  was  your  accomplice  1" 

"  I  had  none." 

**  1  mean,  what  woman  tempted  you  1" 

^^  She  shall  live  for  repentance.  One  victim 
to  justice  is  enoup^h — I  shall  not  name  her." 

'*  What —  not  if  it  should  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  life  1"  asked  Allen  pertly. 

**  No,"  replied  the  robber,  with  a  look  of 
contempt  **I  can  endure  to  die,  but  not  to 
have  the  death  of  another  on  my  conscience." 

"  An  excellent  joke  that,  'faith  !"  cried  Al- 
len, *^  when  you  just  now  attempted  the  life  of 
my  master." 

**  Do  you  see  no  difference  in  the  one  case 
and  the  other  1"  asked  the  robber. 

"  Not  I,  really." 

'*  Your  master  struggled  with  me  —  he  en- 
dangered <my  life,  and  i  assailed  his.  I  am 
^ilty,  and  I  deserve  punishment.  But  does 
It  follow,  that  in  cool  blood,  and  to  prolong  my 
miserable  existence,  I  should  sacrifice  the  lif« 
of  another?" 

'*  Why,  upon  my  honour,  I  can't  say  that  I 
should.be  very  willing  to  trust  you,  alter  that, 
with  the  life  of  another." 

"  Peace !"  cried  Mr.  Sedley ;  and  in  silence 
they  proceeded  till  they  came  to  two  cross 
roads.     Mr.  Sedley  turned  to  the  lefl. 

"  The  justice,  you  know,  sir,  lives  to  the 
right,"  observed  Allen. 

"  But  1  live  to  the  left,"  coldly  replied  Mr. 
Sedley. 

"  Dear  me !  are  we  going  home,  sir  t"  ask- 
ed Allen. 

'*  Silence !"  replied  Mr.  Sedley ;  and  in  si- 
lence they  reached  his  habitation.  He  took 
the  robber  by  the  arm,  who  made  no  efforts  to 
escaoe;  and,  desiring  Allen  to  follow  them, 
led  them  into  his  study. 

There  was  something  in  the  robber's  man- 
ner and  sentiments  that  surprised  and  pleased 
Mr.  {^edley.  He  thought  that  he  must  be  a 
man  of  abilities ;  and  that  it  was  a  hard  thing 
for  such  a  man  to  die  an  untimely  death,  as 
he  would  do,  if  tried  for,  perhaps,  a  first  of- 
fence. 

Mr.  Sedley  was  one  of  the  few  (would  they 
were  the  many!)  who  think,  that,  excellent 
as  our  laws  are  in  other  respects,  our  criminal 
code  wants  revision ;  who  think  that  death  is 
a  punishment  too  severe  for  any  crime  short 
01  deliberate  murder;  and  who  feel  as  men 
should  feel  for  the  frailties  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  are  conscious,  deeply  conscious, 
that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  deprive  a  human 
being  of  that  life  which  his  Creator  has  breath- 
ed into  hiro.  And  the  moment  was  now  ar- 
rived for  Mr.  Sedley  to  put  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  professed  these  opinions  to  the  proof. 

'*  Search  biro,"  said  he  to  Allen. 


He  obeyed ;  and  found  one  of  Mr.  Sedley's 
pocket-books  upon  him.  **  Here,  here,  sir ; 
here  is  evidence  that  must  hang  him  for  felo- 
ny !"  cried  Allen  (who  had  picked  up  a  little 
law-knowledge  while  acting  as  clerk  and 
valet  to  a  counsellor  on  his  circuit.)  '^As 
to  murder,  I  doubt  you  cannot  indict  him  for 
that." 

**  For  murder !"  cried  the  robber,  starting. 
"True,  i  was  very  near  committing  it;"  and 
he  seemed  to  shudder  with  horror. 

In  his  other  pocket  were  pistols. 

'♦You  see,  sir,  murderous  intention  proved," 
said  Allen. 

'♦  Silence !"  cried  Mr.  Sedley ;  and  again 
he  sunk  into  a  reverie,  firom  which  he  was 
roused  by  the  increasing  agitation  of  the  rob- 
ber; who,  afler  giving  way  to  the  most  con- 
vulsive sobs  of  agony,  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  and  fell  at  Mr.  Sed ley's  feet. 

**  Pardon  me  and  let  me  go !'.'  cried  he.  **  I 
abhor  my  crime,  and  its  instigator;  and  ne- 
ver, never  will  I  be  guilty  of  the  like  again. 
But  'tis  not  on  my  own  account  that  I  im- 
plore mercy — no ;  all  my  prospects  in  life  this 
wicked  action  has  blasted,  and  I*  can  never 
know  comfort  more,  for  I  can  never  respect 
myself;  but  I  have  a  mother;  and  I  am  her 
only  child  —  her  all;  and  were  she  to  know 
my  crime,  she  would  die^-she  would  indeed. 
Oh,  for  God's  sake !  show  mercy  to  me,  and 
save  me  from  the  additiorlal  guilt  of  parricide ! 
My  mother !  my  poor  d^r  mother  !"  Here, 
suffocated  with  his  sobs,  he  sunk  on  the  floor, 
and  even  Allen  was  mo^^d. 

"  Inconsistent  being !"  replied  Mr.  Sedley, 
**  so  properly  considerate  now  of  the  feelings 
of  your  own  mother,  so  regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mother  of  another !  /too  have  a  mo- 
ther ;  yet,  regardless  of  what  pain  you  might 
inflict  on  my  parents  and  friends,  you  were 
going  to  murder  me !" 

♦♦  I  was,  I  was — but  not  in  cold  blood ;  if 
you  give  me  up  to  the  law,  you  do^it  from  re- 
flection, not  impulse." 

**  Who  are  you  t  what  are  you,  thou  strange 
mass  of  contradictions  ?"  replied  Mr.  Sedley. 

"  My  name  is  Theodore — I  have  no  other 
name  now ;  at  least  I  will  not  disgrace  my 
family  by  owning  it.  I  have  been  well  edu- 
cated ;  but  my  father  died  insolvent,  and  my 
mother  and  I,  but  for  my  industry,  would  have 
come  to  want.  All  went  well  with  us  till  I 
became  acquainted  with  an  angel  in  beauty, 
but  a  fiend  in  disposition.  I  loved  her,  as  I 
fancied,  to  distraction;  but  I  now  find  that  I 
mistook  passion  for  sentiment.  However,  I 
was  not  rich  enough  to  maintain  her,  and  she  I 
threatened  to  leave  me  and  live  with  another  i 
man,  unless  i  could  procure  her  a  certain  sum 
necessary  to  pay  her  debts.  This  made  roe 
desperate ;  I  promised  to  procure  it ;  and  she 
informed  me,  that  she  had  heard,  on  such  an 
evening  you  would  receive  that  sum,  and  pro- 
bably return  home  unattended.    You  know 
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the  rest.  Thank  God,  you  are  safe!  and  I 
have  at  least  learned  to  despise  the  wretch 
who  led  me  on  to  ruin.  And  oh,  sir !  take 
compassion,  I  conjure  you,  on  my  unhappy 
mother !" 

Mr.  Sedley  was  embarrassed — he  was  agi- 
tated ;  he  wished  to  do  right,  yet  feared  to  do 
wrong ;  he  feared  to  be  blamed  by  others  if 
he  let  Theodore  escape  unpunished  ;  he  feared 
to  be  blamed  by  his  own  conscience  if  he  de- 
livered him  up  to  jastice.  If  he  did  the  latter, 
he  knew  he  would  undoubtedly  be  condemned 
to  death ;  and  that  idea  was  so  insupportable 
that  at  length  he  resolved  to  pardon  him,  and 
he  addressed  him  thus: 

'*  Were  the  punishment  that  awaits  you, 
misguided  young  man,  any  thing  less  than 
death,  1  should  this  moment  order  you  to  be 
committed  for  trial;  but  your  words  and  your 
looks  carry  a  sort  of  conviction  to  my  mind, 
that  you  are  a  sincere  penitent;  and  then — 
and  then — "  added  Mr.  Sedley,  tears  choking 
his  voice,  "I  can't  help  thinking  of  your  poor 
mother,  and  her  agonies.  Therefore,  conjur- 
ing you,  as  you  value  your  mother^s  peace  and 
your  own  immortal  soul,  to  forsake  your  vile 
companion,  and  return  to  the  healthful  labour 
of  an  industrious  life,  I  pronounce  your  par- 
don; and  you  are  free  to  go  where  you 
please." 

Theodore  could  not  speak ;  he  tried ;  but 
his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  fainted ;  while 
Allen,  even  though  busy  in  recovering  Theo- 
dore, could  not  help  exclaiming — 

"Sir!  sir!  Mr.  Sedley  !*§!r — you  forget — 
bless  me !  this  is  a  sort  of  compounding  of 
felony,  sir !    Think  again,  sir." 

But  Mr.  Sedley  was  too  intent  on  recovering 
the  pooi^  criminal  to  attend  to  what  Allen 
said. 

At  leAffth  he  recovered;  and  seizing  Mr. 
Sedley's  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips, 
he  said;  "Generous  man!  do  yet  more  for 
me !  send  me  not  away !  let  me  live  with  you ! 
let  me  serve  you !  let  me  devote  my  life  to 
you !" 

It  80  happened  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort 
had  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Sedley ;  he  bad 
considered,  that  he  should  but  half  do  his 
duty,  perhaps,  if  he  turned  this  young  man 
loose  on  society,  to  incur  the  risk  of  fresh 
temptations  and  of  fresh  crimes ;  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  better  for  him  to  employ 
him  himself,  and  secure  the  means  of  superin- 
tending his  conduct;  and  the  wish  to  do  this 
was  considerably  strengthened,  when  Theo- 
dore, with  looks  and  tones  well  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence,  addressed  him  as  above. 

After  a  pause,  Mr.  Sedley  said,  "\oujiAa// 
live  with  me;"  and  Theodore,  claspinffihis 
hands,  nised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  tears  tricHii^g 
down  his  cheeks,  as  if  imploring  a  blessing  on 
him. 

Allen,  meanwhile,  was  convinced  that  his 
master  was  mad ;  and  again  he  expostulated 


with  him ;  but  "  Silence !"  was  his  only  an- 
swer. Still,  when  he  recollected  that  Theo- 
dore was  not  only  pardoned,  but  was  to  live 
in  the  same  house  as  himself,  his  pride  took 
the  alarm,  and  in  a  pert  voice  he  said,  "  So, 
sir,  this  amiable  gentleman  is  to  be  my  fpllow- 
servant,  is  he !" 

"No,  sir,  he  is  to  have  your  place,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Sedley. 

"  My-^my  place,  sir  1  What  have  1  done, 
sir,  that  I  am  to  be  turned  away  to  make  room 
for  a— a— 1" 

"A  what?"  cried  Theodore  involuntarily, 
and  looking  defiance  at  him.  "  But  forgive 
me,"  he  added,  "you  and  every  one  ought  to 
revile  me." 

"  No  one  shall  dare  to  do  it  before  me," 
said  Mr.  Sedley.  "  Mr.  Allen,  come  hither, 
sir,"  he  continued.  "  I  think  you  will  own, 
that  both  you  and  your  family  owe  me  great 
obligations." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  sir,  and  we  are  al- 
ways very  ready  to  acknowledge  our  sense  of 
them." 

"  Are  you  as  ready  to  prove  it,  sir  1" 

"  I  hope  so,  sir." 

"  Then  you  see  this  bible — take  it,  and  re- 
peat after  me,  not  only  the  common  oath,  but 
one  that  I  shall  dictate ;  and  swear  on  the 
holy  word  of  God  never  to  disclose  the  trans- 
actions of  this  evening;  that  is,  never  by  act, 
word,  or  deed,  to  let  any  one  know,  or  suspect, 
that  Theodore  ever  was  otherwise  than  the 
respectable  young  man  which,  I  trust,  his  fu- 
ture conduct  will  prove  him  to  be."  Allen 
hesitated :  "  Remember,  sir,  you  are  about  to 
secure  my  constant  friendship,  or  incur  my 
enmity."  Allen  took  the  oath,  and  Theodore 
blessed  him. 

"  Now,  Allen,"  said  Mr.  Sedley,  "  I  mean 
to  take  your  present  place  away  from  you ;  but 
it  is  that  I  may  give  you  a  better.  I  shall 
make  you  one  of  my  clerks;  but  at  present  I 
have  business  for  you  to  do  at  my  country- 
house.  You  are  a  clever,  honest  young  man, 
and  have  respectable  connexions;  therefore  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  confide  in  you." 

During  part  of  this  speech  Allen  looked  dis- 
tressed, but  his  expression  was  that  of  grati- 
tude to  his  master;  and  when  Mr.  Sedley  de- 
sired him,  as  it  was  late,  to  take  Theodore 
with  him  to  prepare  a  bed  for  him,  Allen 
obeyed  cheerfully  ;  and  in  a  kind  voice  de- 
sired Theodore  to  follow  him.  He  did  so, 
having  first  again  blessed  and  thanked  Mr. 
Sedley;  who  himself  retired  to  bed,  but  not 
to  rest ;  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  their 
consequences,  were  indeed  enough  to  banish 
sleep. 

He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life ; 
and  the  man  who  had  assailed  it  he  had  pro- 
mised to  take  into  his  house,  and  employ  about 
his  person  !  And  as  he  reflected  on  what  he 
had  done,  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness. 
"  True,"  thought  Mr.  Sedley,  "  I  have  only 
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one  child,  mod  that  a  daughter  at  school,  and  1 
have  no  near  relations,  nor  any  one  living 
with  me  who  can  be  injured  or  endangered  by 
an  association  with  this  unhappy  youth ;  there- 
fore I  am  at  liberty  to  please  myself,  and  to 
act  up  to  my  own  ideas  of  right  in  this  busi- 
ness. But  have  1  not  endangered  my  own 
peace  t  Shall  I  be  able  to  follow  up  my  in- 
dulgence to  this  man  by  a  liberal  though  cau- 
tious confidence  in  him  t  Shall  I  not  at  times 
be  tormented  with  suspicions  of  him  ^  Shall 
I  not  still  see  him,  in  fancy,  on  the  point  of 
plunging  the  murderous  weapon  in  my  breast  1 
And,  if  he  should  not  be  as  well  disposed  as  1 
am  now  willing  to  think  him,  shall  I  not,  if 
he  sees  my  suspicions,  be  liable  to  excite  his 
hatred,  and  be  the  object  of  his  vengeance  ? 
He  knows  he  is  in  my  power ;  and  that,  though 
I  bound  Allen  by  an  oath  not  to 'betray  him,  I 
am  not  bound  to  secresy  myself.  I^  then,  I 
ever  incur  his  enmity,  how  can  I  be  sure  that 
be  who  has  once  known  what  it  is  to  seek  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  may  not,  urged  by 
fear  and  revenge,  be  easily  induced  to  attempt 
a  similar  crime  again  1  However,  all  these 
ideas  should  have  occurred  to  me  sooner.  I 
dare  not  now  disappoint  the  hopes  which  I 
have  raised;  and  by  endeavouring  to  give 
Theodore  right  motives  of  action,  I  will  try  to 
prevent  all  danger  of  being  forced  to  reprove 
or  distrust  him." 

Mr.  Sedley  was  right  in  supposing  he  should 
not  be  able  to  follow  up  properly  his  generous 
conduct  towards  Theodore ;  for  he  was  natu- 
rally suspicious,  and  his  understanding  was 
not  vigorous  enough  to  enable  him  to  reason 
down  his  sensations ;  and  a  proof  of  this  he 
soon  exhibited. 

Mr.  Sedley's  study  was  apart   from   the 

house,  and  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it.    One 

night,  when  Mr.  Sedley  was  writing  there,  by 

some  means  or  other,  he  having  fall  en  asleep 

over  his  papers,  the  room  took  fire,  and  he  was 

awakened  by  the  noise*  and   warmth  of  the 

flames ;  nor  had  he  time  to  contrive  any  means 

of  escaping,  before  he  became  insensible,  and 

fell  prostrate  on  the  crackling  timbers.  When 

he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in 

the  open  air,  supported  by  Theodore ;  who, 

happening  to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  fire 

broke  out^  rushed  up  the  stairs  at  the  hazard 

of  his  life,  and  snatched  his  benefactor  from 

inevitable  destruction.     But  how  could  such 

I  an  accident  happen  1  was  the  general  ques- 

j  tion.     That,  Mr.  Sedley  could  not  tell.     But 

I  he  was  too  unwell  that  night  to  go  on  with 

i  any  conversation  ;  and  after  loudly  comraend- 

!  ing  Theodore's  courage,  and  declaring  that  he 

'  owed  his  life  to  him,  he  retired  to  bed. 

I     The  next  morning  Allen  repeated  his  in- 

I  quiries  how  the  fire  could  have  oeen  occasion- 

j  ed,  and  Mr.  Sedley  his  answer. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  strange,"  observed  Allen, 
;  "that  no  one  but  Theodore  should  be  walking 
,  by  at  the  very  critical  moment  1  What  should 


he  do  skulking  there  at  so  late  an  hour,  unless 
he  had  some  particular  reason  for  being 
there  1" 

'*  What  reason  should  he  have  1"  replied 
Mr.  Sedley,  pettishly,  and  turned  away. 

But  Allen's  observation  had  awakened  a 
painful  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Was  it  impos- 
sible that  Theodore  had  set  fire  to  the  study 
on  purpose  that  he  might  watch  his  opportu- 
nity, and  rush  in  time  to  save  Mr.  Sedley's 
life  and  property,  in  order  to  endear  himself!  ; 
to  him  1  or  had  he  robbed  him  of  any  bank-  ^ 
notes,  and  hoped  to  conceal  the  theft  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  premises  1  Then  again,  these 
suspicions  seemed  to  him  both  absurd  and 
cruel,  and  he  would  entertain  them  no  longer. 
Still,  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  Theo- 
dore, he  found  that  he  did  not  receive  and 
thank  him  with  that  ardour  which  he  ou^ht  to 
have  felt  on  seeing  the  preserver  of  his  life. 

"We  are  on  equal  terms  now,"  said  Mr. 
Sedley,  affecting  great  ^ase ;  "  I  probably 
saved  your  life,  and  now  you  have  saved 
mine." 

"On  e<}ual  terms!"  exclaimed  Theodore; 
"  do  not  disparage  yourself  so  far  as  to  ima- 
gine such  a  thing  possible!  You  not  only 
saved  my  life,  but  you  saved  my  reputation'; 
and  you  forgave  me,  though  I  bad  raised  my 
guilty  hand  against  you !  What  I  did,  I 
should  have  been  a  reptile  had  I  not  done-— 
what  you  did,  exalted  you  to  a  level  with  the 
highest." 

Mr.  Sedley  observed  with  pleasure,  not  un- 
mixed with  compunction,  the  virtuous  warmth 
and  expression  of  countenance  with  which 
he  uttered  this,  and  his  suspicions  vanished ; 
especially  when,  on  Allen's  saying  to  Theo- 
dore, "  1  wonder  what  could  induce  you  to  be 
walking  such  a  cold  night,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour  near  that  spot;  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing," — the  latter  replied,  I 
darting  an  indignant  yet  manful  look  at  him : 
"  You  are  too  happy  to  delight  in  wandering 
at  such  hours,  and  in  such  a  season;  you 
never  raised  your  hand  against  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  nor  saw  yourself  on  the  point 
of  bringing  a  pj^ent's  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  You  can  sleep  —  I  wouldj-hui  can- 
not sleep." 

"  Still,  it  is  very  strange !" 

"What  is  strange V'  replied  TTieodore, 
coming  up  to  him  with  a  quivering  lip,  and 
an  eye  full  of  terrible  and  revengeful  meaning. 

"It  was  strange  and  fortunate,  that  you 
should  be  on  the  spot  when  the  fire  took 
place,"  said  Allen,  turning  pale. 

"It  was  fortunate— it  was  a  blessed  event, 
indeed,"  replied  Theodore,  "and  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain." 

Mr.  Sedley  immediately  held  out  his  hand 
to  him;  and  with  more  heartfelt  satislBCtion 
than  he  had  done  before  he  thanked  and  bless- 
ed him  ;  but  he  could  not  be  easy  without  ex- 
amining the  closet  in  which  he  kept  his  papers 
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and  notes,  and  which  the  fire,  lackily,  had  not 
touched. 

It  9o  happened  that  Mr.  Sedley  had  amused 
himself  by  keeping  a  journal,  which  was  de- 
posited in  this  closet;  some  of  it  he  had  made 
into  a  book ;  but  the  journal  of  the  last  two 
months  was  still  in  single  sheets ;  and  that 
sheet  in  which  he  had  noted  down  his  rencon- 
tre with  Theodore  was  missing;  nor  could  it 
any  where  be  found.  This  circumstance  re- 
eafled  all  his  suspicions.  Theodore,  he  con- 
cluded, had  entered  his  room  when  he  was 
absent;  had  looked  over  his  papers  ;  and,  see- 
ing his  story  chronicled,  haa  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  written  evidence  of  his  shame ;  and 
then,  being  a  desperate  being,  he  had,  to  hide 
what  he  had  done,  endangered  the  premises 
and  life  of  his  benefactor;  but,  struck  with 
horror  and  remorse,  had  repented,  and  rushing 
in,  saved  both  him  and  his  property.  Yet 
surely  he  could  not  be  such  a  villain!  and 
Mr.  Sedley  blushed  for  his  suspicions. 

*«  I  will  tell  him,"  said  he  to  himself,  "of 
my  loss,  and  watch  his  looks." 

He  did  so  ;  and  Theodore  coplly  r<»plied, — 
"Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  you  deposited  the 
sheets  which  you  mention  in  your  closet  1  If 
you  did,  it  is  strange  that  they  should  not  be 
there ;  for  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that 
you  never  leave  the  closet  unlocked;  there- 
fore it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  you 
should  have  put  the  MS.  in  some  other  place 
of  security,  than  that  any  one  should  nave 
gone  to  your  closet  —  a  closet  that  is  never 
open — ^and  therefore,  roust  have  been  forcibly 
entered,  if  entered  at  all.** 

Mr.  Sedley  owned  that  Theodore  was  likely 
to  be  right;  but  he  searched  in  vain  for  the 
MS.  and  at  times  his  suspicions  returned. 

But  for  these  suspicions,  he  would  have 
blessed  the  day  when  he .  took  Theodore  into 
his  house ;  for  never  before  had  he  such  a  ser- 
vant—he tried  to  anticipate  even  his  looks — 
and  Mr.  Sedley  almost  forgot  that  he  had 
grappled  for  life  in  the  murderous  grasp  of  his 
arms.  ■  .. 

One  evening  Mr.  Sedley  came  home  from  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood  on  foot,  followed 
by  TTieodore.  Their  way  lay  across  the  road 
where  Theodore  had  attacked  him ;  and  Mi* 
Sedley,  shuddering  as  he  passed  the  spot, 
looked  back  to  see  where  Theodore  was,  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  him.  He  was  close  be- 
hind him,  and  in  evident  agitation.  At  this 
moment,  as  Mr.  Sedley  turned  his  head  round 
affain,  he  received  a  violent  blow,  which  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  himself  in  Theodore's  arms,  who  was 
busily  chafing  his  temples. 

But  Mr.  Sedley  started  from  him  with  hor^ 
ror,  and  exclaiming — "  Wretch,  who  gave  me 
the  blow  1"  he  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell 
down ;  while  Thc^ore,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  "a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 


anger,"  stood  motionless,  and  too  much  op- 
pressed to  speak. 

"Here  it  was,"  continued  Mr.  Sedley, 
"  that  we  first  met;  and  here  I  have  again  re- 
ceived a  blow." 

Theodore  now  found  his  voice,  and  coldly 
replied,  "  A  blow  indeed,  and  a  severe  one 
too ;  and  though  I  saw  your  danger,  I  could 
not  speak  time  enough  to  warn  you  againat 
it." 

"  Warn  me !  what  mockery  is  this  1" 

"  It  is  not  a  mockery,  sir,  but  the  fact** 

"The  fact  is, that  I  was  knocked  down." 

" True;  but  the  contusion,  if  yon  please  to 
put  your  hand  to  your  head,  is,  you  will  find, 
on  your  forehead." 

Mr.  Sedley  put  his  hand  to  his  head— the 
contusion  was  on  his  forehead. 

"  This  is  very  strange,*'  observed  Mr.  Sed- 
ley. 

"  Not  at  all — ^you  struck  your  head  against 
the  arm  of  this  oak  which  had  been  relied, 
and  very  improperly  suffered  to  lie  here  an4 
pr^ect  over  the  fi>ot-path." 

Mr.  Sedley,  convinced  and  ashamed,  tried 
to  apologize  to  Theodore  for  his  suspicions. 

**  Apologize  to  me  for  suspecting  me !  Ob, 
sir,  forbear !  I  know  but  too  well,  that  to  be 
liable  to  suspicion  is  one  of  the  just  punish- 
ments  of  my  crime ;  and  punishment  enough 
it  is,  to  be  deemed  by  my  preserver  and  bene- 
factor capable  of  attempting  his  life.** 

As  he  said  this,  his  tone  was  so  afiOEicting^ 
and  so  full  of  despondence,  that  Mr.  Sedley 
was  agonized  with  regret  for  what  he  had 
said ;  and,  taking  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Yon 
may  forgive  me,  Theodore,  but  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  forgive  myself.'* 

When  they  reached  home,  they  found  Allen 
anxiously  expecting  them,  and  wondering  they 
were  so  late. 

"We  have  come  very  slowly,**  said  Mr. 
Sedley,  "  for  I  have  been  knocked  down.** 

"  Knocked  down  !'*  cried  Allen,  fixing  bis 
eyes  suspiciously  on  Theodore. 

Theodore  turned  pale ;  but  it  was  with  in- 
dignation. "Yes,**  replied  Mr.  Sedley,  "I 
have  had  a  violent  blow  indeed.** 

"  But  you  will  go  with  only ,"  retnm* 

ed  Allen,  "you  wUl  be  so  fool-hardy.'* 
■•  "Miscreant!"  cried  Theodore,  clenching 
liis^  fist  in  his  face,  and  giving  him  a  look  ter> 
ribly  ferocious,  "  I  will  make  you  repent  of 
this !  Depend  on  it,  I  will  be  revenged  !** 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room;  and  Mr.  Sed- 
ley explained  to  Allen  how  he  had  received 
the  blow ;  to  which  explanation,  Allen,  though 
Theodore's  threat  had  rather  alarmed  biro,  lis* 
tened  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  air,  and  pro- 
voke Mr.  Sedley  to  declare,  that  he  would 
take  him  to  the  very  spot  to-morrow  to  show 
him  the  tree,  and  that  then  he  would  mak* 
him  ask  Theodore's  pardon. 

He  did  so;  and  Allen  with  a  very  sullen 
air  was  beginning  his  apology,  when  Theo^ 
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dore,  with  dig^iitj,  but  without  any  seeming 
trace  of  resentment,  interrupted  him,  and  de- 
aired  him  to  forbear ;  sayin? — *'  I  was  wrong 
to  resent  so  warmly  what  I  have  deserved  so 
justly.  You  and  my  kind  master  must  conti- 
nue to  suspect  me,  and  I  must  bear  your  sus- 
picions, if  I  can,  with  patience." 

The  next  day  Theodore  asked  leave  to  go 
and  see  his  mother,  (for  whom  he  had  taken 
a  cottage  within  three  miles  of  Mr.  Sedley^s 
seat,)  promising  to  return  the  day  after ;  but 
two,  three,  four  days  elapsed,  and  he  did  not 
come;  and  Allen  hoped,  and  Mr.  Sedley 
feared,  that  he  had  absconded.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  however,  he  returned, 
and  in  great  agitation  entered  Mr.  Sedley's 
study,  seized  his  hand,  held  it  to  his  heart, 
and  faltering  out  *'  God  for  ever  bless  you !" 
atageered  into  a  seat,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'What  has  happened  1  what  can  be  the 
matter  V  cried  Mr.  Sedley. 

**  Mj  mother  is  dead !  and  though  I  mourn, 
I  rejoice,*'  replied  Theodore.  **She  died 
blessing  me,  and  calling  me  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  her  life.  Oh,  sir !  but  for  you  I 
should  have  had  her  curses,  not  her  bless- 


-  -  r.  Sedley  could  not  speak,  his  heart  was 
too  foil.  He  saw  the  happy  parent  on  her 
death-bed,  blessing  that  son  for  his  virtues, 
who,  but  for  him,  might  have  expired  on  a 
scaffold  for  his  guilt,  and  have  perished,  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  activity,  for  a  single  crime 
of  which  he  had  bitterly  repented;  and  the 
cheering  glow  of  conscious  benevolence  thrilled 
through  his  whole  frame. 

*♦  Now,  sir,"  cried  Theodore,  rising,  "  my 
poor  mother^s  peace  is  in  safety ;  now,  come 
what  may,  her  heart  will  never  throb  with 
agony  for  the  crimes  of  her  child !" 

«'But  had  she  lived,"  said  Mr.  Sedley, 
kindly, '« it  misht  have  throbbed  with  pleasure 
at  the  recital  of  her  son's  virtues  and  success 
in  life." 

"  Never,  never !"  answered  the  self-judged 
Theodore.  "  What,  //a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer in  intention,  if  not  in  fact !  /  have  vir^ 
tues!  /  have  success  in  life!  Impossible. 
The  consciousness  that  there  exist  two  wit- 
nesses of  my  guilt  and  shame,  and  that  I  am 
daily  exposed  to  be  suspected  and  reproache<^ 
by  them,  would  palsy  all  my  exertions,  and 
wither  all  my  enjoyments." 

"  But  I  will  never  suspect  you  again,  Theo- 
dore; and  I  never  taunted  you  with  your  past 
fault." 

*'  No ;  you  never  did ;  but  Allen  has  taunted 
me  with  it,  and  will  taunt  me  again." 

*«  No— I  will  forbid  it;  and  do,  dear  Theo- 
dore, try  to  forget  that  there  are  two  persons 
in  existence,  who  know  that  for  a  few  moments 
you  were  not  as  virtuous  as  usual.  Do  for^t 
It,  or  I  shall  fancy  that  yoo  wish  me  dead." 

**Wish  ynu  dead!"  answered  Theodore; 
•«N»-4»iit— " 


**  But  Allen's  death,  I  suspect,  would  not 
grieve  you." 

"I  should  endeavour  to  grieve  for  it," 
gravely  replied  Theodore,  and  left  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Sedley  revolved  in 
his  mind  all  that  had  passed  in  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and  he  found  that  the  latter  part  of  it 
left  a  painfol  impression.  For  his  awn  safety 
he  could  not  fear,  but  he  feared  for  Allen's. 
A  mad  passion  had  once  armed  Theodore 
against  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  who  had 
never  injured  or  offended  him ;  and  revenge 
for  repeated  insults,  a^  he  felt  them  to  be — 
revenge,  a  powerful  passion  also,  might  urge 
him  to  murder  All^ ;  especially  as  he,  him- 
self excepted,  was  the  only  evidence  of  his 
crime. 

But  then  again,  how  inconsistent  were  these 
feats  with  the  conviction  which  he  was  conti- 
nually expressing  of  Theodore's  talents,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  heart!  and,  angry  with 
himself  he  resolved  to  dismiss  his  suspicions 
for  ever. 

A  short  time  after,  he  was  invited  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 
country,  but  o*ne  who  was  not  able  to  receive 
his  servant  as  well  as  himself;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  leave  Theodore  behind  him; 
and  in  spile  of  his  reasons  he  felt  afraid  of 
leaving  him  and  Allen  together.  However, 
he  struggled  with  this  foolish  fear,  as  he  called 
it,  and  set  off  for  his  friend's  house.  But  the 
painful  images,  which  he  could  not  drive 
away  at  home,  haunted  him  continually  during 
his  visit.  He  continually  saw  in  his  dreams, 
Allen  struggling  with  Theodore ;  and,  unable 
to  endure  the  terrors  which  poisoned  his  satis- 
faction in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  return- 
ed home. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  was  his 
house-keeper,  with  a  look  of  consternation. 

*«What  is  the  matter  1  what  has  happen- 
ed 1"  cried  Mr.  Sedley. 

*' Allen  has  disappeared,"  was  her  answer ; 
and  Mr.  Sedley  sunk  half  fainting  into  his  chair. 

«'  Disappeared !  When,  how,  where  1"  fal- 
tered out  Mr.  Sedley. 

*'  Two  days  ago.  He  had  seemed  uncom- 
fortable for  a  dav  or  two  before,  and  he  seepned 
so  unwell  that  Mr.  Theodore  insisted  on  going 
*^'ith  him  to  his  room,  and  sitting  with  him 
after  he  was  in  bed ;  and  he  was  the  last  per- 
son who  saw  him." 

*♦  Indeed !"  cried  Mr.  Sedley,  shuddering. 

•'Yes  —  Oh,  he  was  so  kind!  The  next 
morning,  Allen's  breakfast  being  ready,  I 
tapped  at  his  door;  but  nobody  answered, 
though  I  knocked  again  and  again.  At  last,  I 
begged  Mr.  Theodore  to  go  into  his  room. 
He  did;  but  he  was  gone,  and  his  clothes 
were  gone  too.  Nor,  though  Theodore  went 
in  search  of  him  immediately,  have  we  hoard 
of  him  from  that  time  to  this." 

«« Dreadful !  horrible !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sed- 
ley, wringing  his  hands. 
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**  Dear  sir !  what,  do  jou  think  he  has  made 
away  with  himself,  that  yoa  take  on  thus  1  If 
so,  he  would  not  have  taken  his  clothes  with 
him." 

'^  Leave  me !"  cried  Mr.  Sedley ;  **  where  is 
Theodore!" 

*♦  Out,  sir." 

*•  When  he  returns,  send  him  to  me." 

-«*  My  forebodings  were  but  too  just,  theni" 
^cipied  Mr.  Sedley,  ^^  and  he  has  murdered  him ! 
and  his  blood  is  on  my  conscience !"  He  then 
paced  the  room  in  a^ony;  and  while  he  did 
so,  Theodore  entered.  Mr.  Sedley,  at  sight 
of  him,  started,  shuddered,  and  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Theodore  but  too  well  understood  what  this 
action  meant— the  reception  was  just  what  he 
expected ;  and,  with  folded  arms,  and  pale  as 
death,  he  stood  silent  before  Mr.  Sedley.  But 
he  vainly  expected  Mr.  Sedley  to  speak ;  he 
knew  not  how  to  word  the  terribly  accusation 
which  he  wished  to  utter;  and  there  was  a 
dignity  of  manner,  and  a  certain  expression  in 
Theodore's  countenance,  which  gave  a  direct 
denial  to  the  charge.    While  he  continued  to 

Sause,  Theodore  said,  in  the  tone  of  resigned 
espair, 

**  You  have  not  kept  your  word  with  me, 
sir — ^you  promised  never  to  suspect  me  again ; 
and  at  this  moment  I  see  that  you  look  on  me 
as  poor  Allen's  murderer." 

'^ I  do;  and  after  what  has  passed,  after  the 
last  conversation  which  we  had  together,  who 
would  not  suspect  you  1" 

'*  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  no  one  ought 
to  suspect  me;  for  the  very  circumstances 
which  you  mention,  are  strong  arguments  in 
my  fevour.  Had  I  wished  to  destroy  the  poor 
man  in  <|ue8tion,  should  I  have  ventured  to  do 
it,  knowmg,  as  I  must  do,  that  your  suspicions 
would  naturally  at  first  light  upon  me  i  The 
moment  I  found  Allen  was  gone,  I  knew  my 
fate." 

"Your  fate!"  replied  Mr.  Sedley  ;  "what 
do  you  mean  by  that  1  I  will  do  nothing  rashly ; 
I  will  advertise  this  unhappy  young  man,  I 
will  make  strict  search  for  him  ;  and  not  till 
all  search  and  inquiry  are  vain,  will  I — ^" 

"What?" 

"  Consider  how  I  am  to  act.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  roe  hear  your  story." 

*^  My  story  is  soon  told,"  answered  Theo- 
dore with  a  sarcastic  smile.  "  Soon  afler  your 
departure,  I  observed  a  change  in  Allen's  ap- 
pearance; he  became  pale  and  low-spirited, 
and  it  was  evident  that  something  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  This  excited  my  com- 
passion ;  I  knew  but  too  well  what  it  was  to 
have  a  load  on  the  spirits,  and  I  felt  for  hirn. 
Still,  for  some  time,  1  did  not  obtrude  my  sus- 
picions of  his  uneasiness  upon  Allen  himself. 
At  length,  however,  I  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  his  visible  anxiety;  but,  rather  rude- 
ly, he  repulsed  the  expressions  of  my  sympa- 
thy, and  the  offer  of  my  services.    But,  the 


evening  preceding  his  disappearance,  he  seem- 
ed so  wretched,  and  so  agitated,  that  (  insist- 
ed on  accompanying  him  to  his  room,  and  on 
remaining  with  him  during  part  of  the  night. 
I  did  so ;  but  in  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  confidence ;  and  his  behaviour  to  me 
was  an  odd  alternation  of  insult,  and  gratitude 
for  m^  attention.  At  three  in  the  morning  I 
left  him,  and  apparently  more  composed,  and 
disposed  for  sleep.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
he  was  gone." 

This  story  certainly  bore  evident  marks  of 
truth ;  and  had  the  relater  of  it  been  any  other 
than  Theodore,  Mr.  Sedley  would  not  hav« 
doubted  its  correctness. '  But  suspicion  does 
not  reason,  it  only  feels ;  and  Mr.  Sedley  had 
for  some  time  past  expected  that  Theodore 
would  revenge  himself  on  Allen,  for  his  con- 
tinual allusions  to  his  crime,  and  also  for  be- 
ing an  evidence  of  that  crime. 

"  Well,  all  this  may  be  very  true,"  said  Mr. 
Sedley,  afler  a  pause. 

**  May  be  very  true !"  cried  Theodore,  trem- 
bling with  agitation;  "by  the  great  God 
who  created  me,  I  swear  that  I  have  uttered 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  !" 

"  Leave  me,"  replied  Mr.  Sedley ;  "  I  want 
to  be  alone." 

Theodore  obeyed ;  but,  as  he  left  the  room, 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Sedley  with  a  look 
of  such  humble  reproach,  and  such  deep  woe, 
that  he  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
that  he  could  assure  him  he  no  longer  suspect- 
ed him. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Sedley  had  laid  his  plan 
of  action ;  an  advertisement  was  put  In  all 
the  papers,  and  active  search  begun  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  nay,  the  ponds  in  the  garden 
were  dragged ;  but  all  these  methods  proved 
fruitless;  weeks  elapsed,  and  no  Allen  was 
seen  or  heard  of. 

During  all  this  tioie,  Theodore  never  left 
the  house,  though  Mr.  Sedley  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  make  his  escape.  But  so  far 
from  seeming  to  wish  to  effect  it,  he  appeared 
resolved  to  be  forthcoming  whenever  he  should 
be  called  for ;  and  he  was  continually  hint- 
ing to  Mr.  Sedley,  that  if  he  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  take  him  up  on  suspicion,  he 
should  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  be  in 
readiness. 

But  the  idea  of  proceeding  thus,  agonized 
every  feeling  of  Mr.  Sedley ;  still,  he  feared 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  fo  others,  indeed, 
Allen's  disappearance  seemed  nothing  unusu- 
al ;  and  the  idea  of  his  being  murdered  did  not 
enter  the  imagination  of  any  one  but  himself; 
but  it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  ima< 
gine  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  suggestions 
of  his  conscience,  when  Theodore,  on  all  in- 
quiry for  Allen  having  proved  fruitless,  de- 
manded to  know  his  fate  from  Mr.  Sedley,  the 
latter  declared,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  his 
duty  to  take  him  into  custody  on  suspicion, 
but  that  his  feelings  would  not  let  him  do  it; 
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he  mnst  therefore  leave  him,  if  he  was  guilty, 
to  the  rengeanee  of  Heaven  and  the  stings  of 
his  own  upbraiding  conscience. 

Theodore  made  no  replv  to  this  speech,  he 
only  grasped  Mr.  Sedley^s  hand  with  a  sort 
of  convulsive  pressure ;  then,  faintly  articu- 
lating, «'  God  Diets  you  !'*  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room. 

The  next  morning  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
but  the  following  letter  was  lying  on  his  ta- 
ble: 

**  You  believe,  me,  I  know  you  do,  to  be  the 
murderer  of  Allen;  and  though  my  whole 
soul  recoils  at  the  cruel  suspicion ;  from  you, 
such  a  suspicion  is  retributive  justice.  I  know 
that  I  have  deserved  it;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
exist  under  the  consciousness  of  such  an  im- 
putation. Therefore,  I  am  going  in  search  of 
Allen;  nor,  unless  I  find  him,  shall  you  ever, 
with  my  consent,  hear  of  me,  or  behold  me 
more. 

'*  Farewell !  and  be  assured  that  with  my 
last  breath  I  shall  bless  and  pray  for  you. 

Theodore." 

A  thousand  mixed  emotions  agitated  Mr. 
Sedley's  heart  on  reading  this  letter.  At  one 
moment  he  loathed  his  suspicions,  at  another 
he  felt  them  confirmed ;  then  the  next  instant, 
his  hopes  of  Theodbre*s  innocence  amounted 
almost  to  certaintv.  "When  it  was  known  in 
the  family  that  Theodore  was  gone  in  search 
of  Allen,  the  lamentations  which  the  loss  of 
him  occasioned,  and  the  expressions  of  admi 
ration  of  his  generosity,  and  exclamations  of 
**  But  it  is  so  Tike  him,  for  he  never  seemed  to 
think  of  himself,  or  his  own  inconvenience," 
which  burst  from  every  member  of  it,  awaken- 
ed an  interest  so  deep  for  that  unhappy  young 
man  in  Mr.  Sedley's  breast,  that  he  wished  to 
recall  him,  and  endeavour  once  more  to  recon- 
cile him  to  himself. 

In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Sedley  being  con- 
tinually haunted  by  the  idea  of  Theodore  and 
Allen,  and  his  mind  in  consequence  dwelling 
perpetually  on  one  subject,  his  appetite  failed 
nim ;  he  slept  little,  ate  less,  and  was  so  alter- 
ed a  man,  that  his  friends  insisted  on  his  call- 
ing in  medical  advice.  He  did  so ;  and  his 
physician  seeing  very  evidently  that  some- 
thing pressed  heavily  on  his  mind,  recom- 
mended him  to  change  the  scene,  and  mix  in 
the  gay  society  of  a  watering-place. 

With  this  advice  he  reluctantly  complied ; 
but  at  len^,  he  found  the  benefit  of  it.  In' 
spite  of  himself  he  was  amused ;  and  at  last 
he  was  interested  in  the  company  with  w^hom 
he  associated.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  be- 
came so  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a  young 
lady  whom  he  frequently  met  in  public  and  in 
private  companies,  that  he  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand,  and  was  accepted. 

Nor,  during  the  time  of  his  courtship,  or 
while  he  continued  absent  from  his  own  house, 
did  the  images  of  Theodore  and  Allen  recur  in 


their  usual  gloomy  manner,  to  oppress  and 
agitate  his  mind. 

But  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  home,  his 
old  associations  resumed  their  influence ;  and 
Mrs.  Sedley  beheld  with  painful  astonishment, 
her  cheerful,  entertaining  husband,  changed 
into  a  nervous  and  silent  hypochondriac. 

Mrs.  Sedley  was  not  a  woman  to  endure 
what  she  did  not  like,  in  silent  acquiescence. 
She  reproached,  she  railed,  she  expostulated ; 
and  having  a  high  idea  of  her  own  eloquence, 
Mr.  Sedley  had  to  listen  to  a  long  and  daily 
oration  on  the  folly  of  low  spirits;  till  at 
length  being  aware  that  the  cause  of  his  de- 
pression was  more  real  than  she  imagined, 
and  piqued  at  having  his  lowness  attributed 
to  unfounded  folly,  he  resolved  to  unburthen 
his  mind  to  his  wife,  and  lessen  the  weight, 
which,  for  want  of  due  participation,  had  long 
worn  down  his  mind,  and  preyed  upon  his 
frame.  And  in  a  few  moments,  the  long* 
treasured  secret  was  a  secret  no  lon^r ;  for 
Mrs.  Sedley  told  it  to  all  her  acquaintance 
and  Mr.  Sedley,  shocked  at  his  wife^s  indis- 
cretion, and  ashamed  of  his  own  folly  in  con- 
fiding to  her  a  secret  that  endangered  the  life 
of  a  young  man  whom  he  had  pretended  to 
befriend  and  protect,  felt  more  miserable  after 
he  had  unburtbened  his  mind  than  he  had 
done  before. 

And  his  misery  soon  increased  by  the  tor- 
rent of  reproaches  which  overwhelmed  him  on 
all  sides,  for  not  having  given  Theodore  up  to 
justice  for  his  first  offence.  He  was  told,  that 
he  had  let  loose  a  monster  upon  society,  and 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  rob- 
beries and  murders  which  Theodore  would  in 
future  commit.  ^ — 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Sedley's  brother  and 
some  of  her  cousins  were  in  the  law,  and  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  folly  and  crimi- 
nality, by  legal,  and  consequently,  unanswer- 
able authority.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Sedley,  a  man  whose  heart 
was  kinder  than  his  understanding  was  strong, 
should  be  told  that  he  had  acted  weakly  and 
wickedly  till  he  thought  so  himself;  especial- 
ly when,  on  examining  a  well  near  his  garden, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  widen- 
ing it,  a  body  was  discovered  in  it  bearing 
evident  marks  of  violence. 

But  near  two  years  elapsed,  and  no  Theo- 
dore was  again  heard  of;  and  most  devoutly 
did  the  wife-led  Mr.  Sedley  pray  that  he  ne- 
ver might  be  seen  or  heard  of  more ;  when  a 
i  crroom,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Sedley  after  Al- 
len's departure,  and  before  Theodore  went 
away,  wrote  word  from  London,  that  he  had 
seen  Theodore  alight  from  the  Portsmouth 
coach. 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  cried  Mr.  Sedley,  turn- 
ing pale  as  he  read  the  letter.  But  his  more 
manly  wife  laughed  at  his  pusillanimity,  and 
did  not  leave  him  till  she  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  and  make  his  deposition  before  a 
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magistrate,  in  order  for  the  apprehension  of 
Theodore. 

To  be  brief— the  deposition  was  made,  and 
the  warrant  granted ;  and  it  was  served  on 
Theodore  jast  as  he  was  coming  oat  of  a  mail* 
office  yard. 

Theodore  started,  but  smiled  indignantly 
when  the  warrant  was  senred  on  him,  and 
when  he  found  that  he  was  taken  up  on  sus- 
picion of  having  murdered  Allen.  But  he 
sighed,  and  sighed  deeply,  when  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Sedley  was  his  accuser,  and  reflected  on 
the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  suspi- 
cions were  found^.  He  assured  the  officers 
he  had  no  means  of  escape,  nor  intention  of 
escaping;  all  he  begged  was  to  be  allowed  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  mend,  who  would,  he  ex- 
pected, call  for  him  at  the  office  in  an  hour  or 
two ;  and  they  allowed  him  to  write,  while 
they  stood  at  the  door.  Then  Theodore  hav- 
ing asked  how  Ion?  it  would  be  before  his  trial 
came  on,  and  finding  the  assizes  were  a])- 
proaching,  set  off  with  his  jailors  for  the  pri- 
son in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  saia  to 
have  been  committed. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Sedley  heard  that  Theodore 
was  actually  in  prison,  his  agonies  of  mind 
were  unspeakable,  ^nd  he  bewailed  the  day 
when  he  first  confided  his  cares  to  his  wife ; 
or  indeed,  he  regretted  the  moment  when  he 
was  rash  enough  to  marry ;  for  Mrs.  Sedley 
was  completely  a  domestic  tyrant;  she  was 
one  of  those  notable,  busy,  dogmatical,  and 
shrewish  women,  (and  there  are  such,)  who 
pique  themselves  on  carrying  every  point 
that  they  have  once  declared  they  will  carry ; 
one  of  those  sweet-tempered  beings,  who, 
aiVer  they  have  been  reasoned  with  for  houra 
on  the  impropriety,  or  folly,  of  an  action  which 
they  are  going  to  commit,  coolly  answer, 
«*  No  matter,  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and 
there 's  an  end  of  it.*' 

And  even  such  a  woman  was  Mre.  Sedley. 

But  Mr.  Sedley,  whether  out  of  pique  to 
his  wife,  or  firom  remorse  of  heart,  was  never 
so  convinced  of  Theodore's  innocence,  as  now 
that  he  was  going  to  prosecute  him  for  a  sup- 
posed murder;  nor  could  he  be  easy  without 
sending  to  Theodore  in  prison,  to  know  if 
there  were  any  conveniences  or  indulgences 
that  money  could  procure,  which  he  wished 
to  have ;  because,  if  there  were,  his  purse  was 
at  his  service;  and  he  assured  him  most  earn- 
estly, that  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  against  him,  and 
that  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  soul. 

Theodore  replied,  that  he  wanted  nothing 
in  prison  but  what  he  was  rich  enough  to  pro- 
cure ;  and  that  he  knew  very  well  how  reluc- 
tant Mr.  Sedley  had  been  to  prosecute  him. 
He  added,  that  he  should  always  remember 
that  Mr.  Sedlev's  present  severity  to  him  was 
against  his  inclination,  but  that  his  past  kind- 


ness was  the  unforced  offering  of  his  own  ge* 
nerous  heart. 

Mr.  Sedley  read  this  letter,  and  was  more 
miserable  than  he  was  before ;  nor  could  he 
help  loudly  protesting  that  the  idea  of  being 
forced  to  appear  against  Theodore,  occasioned 
him  insupportable  anguish ;  though  he  knew 
that  he  was  only  going  to  perform  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  him,  as  the  body  found  in  the 
well,  in  size  and  shape  exactly  resembled  Al- 
len; as  the  clothes  on  it  were  such  as  he 
wore  when  he  disappeared ;  as  the. linen  of  the 
murdered  man  was  marked  W.  A.,  and  as  such 
parts  of  the  features  as  were  not  disfigured  by 
violence  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  the  features 
of  Allen. 

Theodore,  meanwhile,  on  being  asked  when 
he  meant  to  consult  with  his  counsel,  declared 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  employ  any,  but  should 
plead  his  own  cause;  and  except  one  friend 
who  visited  him  in  prison,  he  saw  no  one, 
but  busied  himself  in  drawing  up  his  defence. 

Indeed  Theodore  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
of  defending  himself  publicly,  and  telling  his 
own  story ;  nor  would  he,  if  he  could,  nave 
avoided  his  trial,  because  he  found  that  his 
character  had  been  most  cruelly  injured,  or 
rather  utteriy  talked  away,  by  Mre.  Sedley, 
and  the  real  facts  so  distorted  by  misrepresent- 
atioii,  that  in  a  court  of  justice  only  could  he 
hope  to  clear  himself—  and  to  that  he  confi< 
dently  appealed. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  the  court  was  crowded  at  an  early 
hour.  When  Theodore  appeared,  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  him  with  eager  curiosity,  and 
Mr.  Sodley  could  with  difficul^  be  kept  from 
fainting,  while  even  Mre.  Sedley  heraelf  felt 
her  animosity  against  her  husband^s  former 
frcUgi  considerably  softened,  when  she  saw 
in  the  imagined  culprit,  a  handsome,  tall, 
graceful  youth,  whose  deportment  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  respect,  whose  countenance  in- 
vited confidence,  and  whose  large  dark  eyes 
sparkled  with  intelligence.  **  I  hope  he  will 
be  acquitted,"  was  the  general  whisper  throu0h> 
the  court;  and  Mr.  Sedley, overhearing  it,  de-- 
youtly  cried  **  Amen." 

This  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his 
commander-in-chief;  it  consequently  restored 
her  to  all  her  implacability ;  and  she  trembled 
with  impatience  till  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
opened  the  prosecution. 

He  began  by  an  eulogium  on  the  great  and 
well-known  humanity  of  Mr.  Sedley,  and  drew 
from  it  an  argument  to  prove  the  very  bad  opi- 
nion which  Mr.  Sedley  must  have  formed  of 
the  prisoner's  wickedness,  founded  on  the  most 
irretragable  evidence ;  when  he,  even  Ae,  this 
man  made  up  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
was  induced  to  withdraw  the  protection  which 
he  had  formerly  shown  him,  and  take  him  up 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  Having  then  called 
witnesses  to  prove  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
and  to  prove  also  that  it  was  the  person  of  a 
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murdered  man,  and  the  probability  of  its  bein^ 
the  body  of  Allen,  he  proceeded  to  bring  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Theodore  was  the  person 
who  murdered  Allen ;  but  before  he  did  this, 
be  lamented  that  he  was  forbidden,  by  the 
mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, to  relate  some  previous  occunences  in  the 
prisoner's  life,  which  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
establish  the  likelihood  of  his  guilt  in  the 
present  instance.  (During  this  part  of  his 
speech,  Theodore  was  violently  agitated ,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Sedley.) 

The  principal  and  strongest  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  Mr. 
Sedley  himself.  He  arose,  pale  and  trembling, 
almost  unable  to  speak,  and  declared  on  oath, 
that  Theodore  had  in  his  presence  protested 
that  he  would  be  revenged  on  Allen,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  daily  taunts  with  which  Allen 
insulted  him.  After  his  examination,  a  long 
and  various  one,  was  at  an  end,  Mrs.  Morris, 
Mr.  Sedley's  housekeeper,  was  called  to  prove 
the  circumstance  of  Theodore's  having  insisted 
on  accompanying  Allen  to  his  room,  and  of  his 
having  been  the  last  person  who  saw  him; 
and  she  gave  her  evidence  with  so  many  tears, 
intermixed  with  such  heart-felt  praises  of  the 
prisoner,  and  prayers  for  his  deliverance, 
(while  the  court  vainly  tried  to  stop  her  affec- 
tionate effusions^  that  her  emotion  became 
contagious,  and  Theodore  hunself  was  visibly 
affected. 

Here  ended  the  evidence  for  the  crown ;  and 
the  prisoner  was  told  that  he  would  now  be 
heard  in  his  defence.  Theodore  then,  after  a 
few  moments  of  evident  emotion  and  embar- 
rassment, began  as  follows  :— 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 

*'You  have  just  heard  a  very  animated 
speech,  delivered  with  every  grace  of  gesture 
and  manner,  and  I  know  that  1  shall  appear  to 
everv  possible  disadvantage,  afier  what  has 
just  been  heard,  especially  as  I  rise  to  disclose 
to  you  in  all  its  enormity,  that  guilt  to  which 
the  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
only  remotely  alluded ;  for  I  am  resolved  that 
all  shall  now  be  known  of  me  that  can  be 
known;  I  am  resolved  that  the  only  crime 
which  I  ever  committed  shall  be  publicly 
acknowledged  by  me;  and  I  rejoice  that  1  am 
thus  arraigned  at  a  public  tribunal,  because  it 
enables  me  to  lay  aside  all  concealment,  and 
prevents  me  from  ever  trembling  again  in  the 
presence  of  any  one,  from  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion. 

**  Mr.  Sedley,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  could 
have  informed  you,  had  the  law  allowed  him, 
that,  hurried  away  by  a  mad  and  fatal  passion 
for  a  worthless  but  fascinating  woman,  and 
affonized  by  the  fear  of  losing  her,  I  consent- 
ed, in  a  moment  of  desperation,  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him  on  the  highway,  and  plunder  him  of 
his  property ;  but  he  could  not  have  told  yon, 
nor  can  I  myself  give  yon  the  faintest  idea  of 


the  horror  and  remorse  which  seised  me  when 
1  had  committed  the  action ;  when  I  saw  my- 
self obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  plunee  sull 
deeper  in  crime,  and  endeavour  to  take  the 
life  of  Mr.  Sedley  then,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  mine  by  means  of  the  law  at 
a  future  season.  Oh !  if  I  live  a  century,  the 
agony  of  that  moment  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  recollection !  But,  thank  God !  my 
murderous  efforts  were  frustrated ;  Mr.  Sedley 
was  rescued,  and  I  made  a  piisoner. 

'*  Oh,  hour  of  wretchedness !  As  I  walked 
with  him  to  his  house,  I  saw  nothing  but  my 
poor  mother's  frantic  agonies  when  she  heard 
of  my  ^ilt ;  I  heard  nothing  but  her  agonis- 
ing shrieks,  her  dying  groans ;  and  methought 
that  with  her  last  breath  she  cursed  me,  uid 
called  me  parricide. 

**Ye  who  have  affectionate  parents,  and 
who  feel  as  children  should  feel ;  imagine,  if 
you  can  endure  to  do  it,  my  tortures  at  that 
moment.  Mr.  Sedley,  (and  may  every  bless- 
ing here  and  hereafter  be  his !)  Mr.  Sedley  saw 
and  pitied  my  distress ;  he  thought  that  I  was  a 
true  penitent;  and  he  nobly  and  piously  thought 
that  be  should  do  an  action  more  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  by  allowing 
me  to  live  for  repentance  and  amendment, 
than  if,  by  delivering  me  up  to  justice,  he  cut 
me  off*  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  expectation, 
and  at  the  same  time  run  the  risk  of  detiroying 
my  poor  mother  by  sorrow  and  disgrace. 

"He  forgave  me;  he  did  yet  more  —  he 
trusted  me ;  he  allowed  me  to  devote  my  life 
to  him;. and  he  promised,  if  on  trial  he  was 
contented  with  me,  to  bestow  yet  further  fa- 
vours on  me,  and  give  roe  the  means  of  being 
useful  to  him  and  to  my  fellow-creatures. 

**  I  fell  at  his  feet,  iainting  from  excess  of 
gratitude  and  joy ;  I  recovered ;  and  my  heart 
took  a  voluntary  vow,  that  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  should  never  have  to  blush  for  the 
being  whom  he  had  preserved;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  my  conduct  should  be  such  as 
to  defy  the  severest  inspector  to  fix  on  it,  with 
juatiee^  the  slightest  imputation  of  guilt  I 
vowed ;  and  I  have  kept  my  vow ;  yes,  I  have 
kept  it  faithfully,  although  you  see  me  here 
arraigned  before  you  as  a  revengeful,  hateful 
murderer. 

"  But  I  bless  God  that  I  have  been  so  ar- 
raigned ;  as  I  know  that  I  can  prove  my  in- 
nocence of  that  crime,  and  of  every  other,  ex- 
cept the  intended  robbery. 

"Besides,  the  false  and  injurious  reports 
which  have  so  industriously  been  spread 
against  me  in  this  country,  I  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  reducing  publicly  to  a  mere  re- 
lation of  matters  of  fact ;  and  I  shall  have  to 
answer  for  no  crime  but  that  which  I  in  reality 
committed ;  and  therefore  have  I  suffered  my- 
self to  be  confined  in  a  dismal  dungeon  — 
therefore  have  I  consented  to  appear  thus  as  a 
criminal  at  the  bar. 

**  Bnt  I  shall  obtrude  no  longer  on  the  pm- 
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dence  of  the  court,  than  by  a  few  short  obeer^ 
vationa.  I  would  hold  myself  up  as  a  dread 
example  to  the  youn^f  of  the  danger  of  illicit 
connexions,  and  of  the  fatal  influence  of  a  first 
crime  on  the  whole  of  our  future  life.  I  know 
by  that  action,  committed  at  the  instigation  of 
illicit  passion,  I  have  for  ever  blasted  my  pros- 
pects in  life,  and  condemned  myself  to  lead  a 
joyless  existence  as  an  insulated,  unattached, 
and  solitary  being;  for  never  shall  a  wife  of 
mine  be  reproached  with  my  disgrace;  never 
shall  a  child  of  mine  be  taught  to  blush  at  call- 
ing me  finther.  N  o-^l  my  future  life  must  be 
spent  in  constant  endeavours  to  expiate,  by  a 
series  of  active  duties,  the  one  disgracefiil  ac- 
tion which  I  committed  against  the  interests 
of  society  and  myself.  By  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tant relation  I  am  become  rich;  and  I  look 
forward  with  the  cheering  hope,  that  those 
who  this  day  have  seen  me  tried  as  a  murder^ 
er,  and  heard  me  own  myself  a  robber,  in  in- 
tention at  least,  shall  one  day  hear  of  me  as  a 
being  who,  dead  to  every  personal  gratifica- 
tion, endeavours  to  find  happiness  in  adminis- 
tering to  that  of  others;  and,  above  all,  who 
desires  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and  man, 
by  atoning  for  one  deeply-repented  crime  by 
successive  acts  of  utility  and  virtue.  Now, 
nothing  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  ask  a  few 
questions,  and  then  call  one  witness.** 

Here  he  ceased ;  and  as  soon  as  the  strong 
effect  and  emotion  produced  by  his  speech  had 
subsided,  he  put  the  following  questions  to 
Mr.  Sedley  :— 

*'  It  has  been  industriously  propagated,  sir, 
that  I  purposely  set  fire  to  your  study,  and  for 
two  reasons ;  First,  because  I  knew  that  my 
life  was  in  your  power,  and  consequently 
wished  to  lay  you  under  an  obligation  to  me 
of  a  nature  so  sacred  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  you  ever  to  deliver  me  op  to  justice;  I 
therefore  set  fire  to  your  study  that  I  blight 
rush  in  and  save  you  from  the  flames  at  the 
apparent  risk  of  my  life. 

"Secondly,  sir,  I  set  fire  to  your  study,  it 
has  been  said,  in  order  to  burn  some  pages  of 
a  journal  written  by  you,  in  which  my  crime 
was  noted  down.  I  now  therefore  call  on  you 
to  declare  upon  oath,  how  far  such  reports 
have  been  authorized  by  you.'* 

"  They  have  not  been  authorized  by  me,** 
replied  Mr.  Sedley  eagerly.  "I  confess  that 
at  first  I  did  suspect  that  the  fire  was  not  acci- 
dental ;  but  I  soon  learned  to  blush  for  my 
suspicions,  especially  when,  on  Allen's  ex- 
pi^ssing  his  wonder  that  you  should  be  so  op- 
portunely on  the  spot  when  the  fire  broke  out, 
you  answered,  that  not  being  able  to  sleep 
much,  from  remorse  and  uneasiness  of  mind, 
you  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  a  soli- 
tary and  midnight  walk,  and  that  you  com- 
monly walked  past  my  study;  and  I  here 
publicly  and  solemnly  declare,  that  you,  at 
the  risk  of  your  own  life,  rushed  through  the 
flames  in  order  to  preserve  mine." 


'^Now  then,  sir,  to  the  second  report,'*  said 
Theodore — "Did  you  ever  find  the  papers 
which  you  missed  aller  the  night  of  the  fire, 
and  which  led  you,  I  am  told,  to  suspect  the 
fire  not  to  be  accidental  V 

"  I  did — I  found  them  locked  up  in  a  closet 
in  my  own  lodging-rooi)n." 

"  There  is  yet  another  charge  against  me, 
which  has  been  circulated  in  conversation—- 
namely,  that  I  one  evening,  as  I  was  follow- 
ing you  home,  gave  vou,  with  a  murderous  in- 
tent, a  blow  on  the  forehead  which  felled  you 
to  the  ground." 

"  A  most  false  and  calumnious  charge,  in- 
deed," indignantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Sedley; 
"  the  blow  was  proved,  even  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Allen  himself,  to  have  been  siven  ma 
by  the  arm  of  a  tree  which  projected  over  the 
path ;  for  the  blow  was  on  my  forehead ; 
whereas,  had  it  been  oiven  me  by  you,  it  must 
have  been  on  the  back  of  my  head.  In  short,'* 
said  Mr.  Sedley,  "I  know  of  no  actual  guilt 
which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  you,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  intended  robbenr;  and  God 
grant  that  you  may  prove  yourself  as  free  from 
the  guilt  of  murder,  as  I  believe  you  to  be  of 
all  the  charges  which  you  have  now  men- 
tioned." 

"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul, 
sir,  for  this  open  and  public  justification,*' 
cried  Theodore ;  "  now  the  expectations  which 
led  me  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  and  anxiety 
of  a  public  trial  are  fully  answered,  and  1  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  free  myself  from  the 
charge  of  murder;  to  do  this,  I  shall  only  call 
one  witness." 

As  he  said  this,  his  voice  faltered,  and  the 
heart  of  every  one  throbbed  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. 

"  Call  one  William  Allen,**  cried  Theodore. 

He  was  called. 

"Here!"  answered  the  roan,  bustling 
through  the  crowd  up  to  the  witness  bar,  as 
if  eager  to  show  himself;  while  Mr.  Sedley 
joyfully  exclaimed,  "  O !  God !  it  is  he !  it  is 
Allen !"  and  Mrs.  Morris,  in  her  joy,  threw 
her  arms  round  Allen*s  neck,  and  was  carried 
in  a  violent  hysteric  out  of  court. 

"  What  is  all  this  1"  cried  the  judge ;  "  Who 
is  this  man  1  who  is  Allen  1*' 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Theodore  bowing,  "  this 
is  William  Allen,  the  man  for  whose  murder 
I  stand  arraigned." 

A  shout,  a  universal  shout  was  heard,  till 
the  judge  commanded  silence. 

"  And  why  was  he  not  produced  before  1 
Why  did  you  not  come  forward,  sir,  before  1" 
said  the  judge,  addressing  Allen. 

"  Because  Mr.  Theodore  would  not  let  me, 
my  lord ;  and  I  am  bound  to  oblige  him,  what- 
ever he  asks.  But  if  it  be  not  informal,  I 
should  wish  to  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story." 

"No— no,"  replied  the  judge;  "this  is  a 
I  strange  business,  and  I  have  hM  enough  of  it. 
I  Let  the  prisoner  be  discharged ;  and  I  shall 
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adjourn  the  oonrt  till  after  dinner."  Theodore 
was  accordingly  discharffed,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed. But  though  the  iudge  was  unwil- 
ling to  listen  to  Allen^s  relation,  every  other 
person  in  court  was  eager  to  hear  it ;  and  Al- 
len, while  standing  at  the  witness  bar,  with 
rt  satisfaction  told  the  following  story  to 
attentive  and  crowded  audience  around 
him: — 

**  I  must  own  I  behaved  very  wrongly  in 
taunting  Mr.  Theodore  for  the  crime  of  Uie  in- 
tended robbery  to  which  I  was  privy;  and  I 
took  an  ungenerous  advantage,  as  he  was  in 
my  power,  to  let  him  know  I  suspected  him 
of  being  capable  of  committing  other  crimes, 
as  he  had  committed  one.  And  one  day  I  did 
provoke  him  so  much,  that,  in  Mr.  Sedley*s 
bearing,  he  vowed  he  would  have  his  revengre 
of  me ;  and  sure  enough  he  has  had  it ;  for  I 
never  shall  forgive  myself,  though  he  has  for- 
given me,  for  my  ill-conduct  to  him.'* 
•♦  Go  on,"  cried  Theodore  gently. 
*•  Well,"  continued  Allen,  "  I  received  some 
news  which  afflicted  me  greatly,  and  made  it 
necessanr  for  me  to  quit  my  master,  and  take 
French  leave  of  every  one.  But  in  the  inte- 
rim I  was  so  wretched,  that  Mr.  Theodore  saw 
my  uneasiness ;  and  though  I  had  always  be- 
haved like  a  dog  to  him,  he  spoke  to  me  in 
the  kindest  manner,  lamented  my  evident  dis- 
tress, and  earnestly  begged  to  know  whether 
it  was  in  his  power  to  dleviate  it.  I  rudely 
repulsed  him,  and  refused  any  assistance  from 
him.  Indeed,  neither  he  nor  any  one  could 
assist  me.  However,  on  the  night  of  my  dis- 
appearance, Mr.  Theodore  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  to  my  room,  for  he  thought  I  was 
likely  to  make  away  with  myself;  till  at  last, 
though  I  was  too  proud  to  confide  the  cause 
of  my  distress  to  him,  I  was  so  overcome  by 
his  kindness,  that  I  cried  like  a  child,  and 
thought  how  little  I  had  deserved  it.  He  left 
me  at  three ;  and  in  an  hour  after,  I  had  pack- 
ed up  my  things  and  was  off." 
Here  he  paused. 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on,"  cried  one  of  the  coun- 
sel who  had  remained  to  hear  Allen's  story ; 
**  and  pray  tell  us  whither  yon  went.  This 
has  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  to  go  off 
without  assigning  any  reason  to  any  one,  and 
suffer  yourself  to  be  supposed  dead !" 
•*  I  had  my  reasons,  sir." 
»» Name  them." 

••The  truth  was,  a  dear  friend,  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  was  to  be  transported  for  a 
felony ;  and  being  afraid  he  should  die  on  the 
passage,  as  he  was  in  bad  health,  he  wished 
me  to  get  leave  to  go  with  him ;  indeed  it  was 
my  duty  to  go ;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  this 
friend  of  mine  was  my  own  father.  He  is 
dead  and  gone  now,  poor  soul !  and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  charge  for  which  he  suffered, 
though  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong 
against  him.    Well,  I  obtained  leave,  as  the 


kind-heatted  gentleman  in  office,  approved  my 
motives  for  asking  it.   Besides,  my  father  was 
innocent,  I  am  sure  he  was."     Here  he  stop-   ; 
ped,  and  wept  bitterly,  while  his  audience^— - 
sympathized  in  the  feelings  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

Allen  soon  recovered  himself,  and  went 
on; — 

••  While  we  were  stopping  to  take  in  water 
on  the  voyage,  a  swift^ailing  vessel  from 
England  overtook  us,  and  who  should  I  see 
coming  along-side  of  as  in  the  boat  but  Mr. 
Theodore!  Oh!  how  shocked  and  Surprised 
was  I  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sedley  suspected  him 
of  having  murdered  me,  and  that  he  was  sure 
nothing  but  my  actual  appearance  could  clear 
his  character!  But  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  was  impossible.  He  then  proceeded  to 
tell  me  how,  oy  the  most  indefatigable  inqui- 
ries, he  had  traced  me  to  Newgate,  and  even 
to  on  board  ship,  though  I  had  changed  my 
name  to  that  assumed  by  my  father  on  his  trial. 
That,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  me 
back  with  him  to  Mr.  Sedley's,  as  I  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  leave  my  father,  he  had 
hurried  back  to  London,  and  requested  an 
audience  of  the  great  man  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  me ;  and  having  told  his  lordship  how 
necessary  to  his  peace  and  welfare  it  was,  that 
he  should  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  of  my  father's 
death,  in  order  to  bring  me  back  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  also  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Botany  Bay,  and  he  canied  with  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  governor — so 
greatly,  I  tiancy,  had  his  way  of  talking,  and 
his  appearance,  prejudiced  his  lordship  in  bis 
favour. 

•'  When  we  landed  in  New  Holland,  Mr. 
Theodore  was  soon  asefully  employed;  for 
my  part,  I  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  on  my 

Koor  sick  father,  and  many  is  the  time  that 
fr.  Theodore  has  come  to  assist  me  in  my 
moumfnl  task." 

Here  his  voice  faltered  again,  but  he  went 
on;— 

••  At  length  my  poor  father  died ;  and,  dear ! 
how  kindly  did  Mr.  Theodore  try  to  console 
me !  Indeed,  he  was  so  kind,  that  I  was  even 
more  impatient  than  himself  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  anxiously  waited  for  a  vessel 
to  carry  us  back,  and  enable  me  to  clear  up 
his  character  to  Mr.  Sedley ;  when  one  day 
as  we  were  walking  with  one  of  the  criminals 
who  were  showing  the  governor's  secretary 
grounds  which  they  had  been  clearing,  one  of 
them,  who  was  transported  for  highway  rob- 
bery, but  who  was  also  a  dexterous  pick-pock- 
et, picked  the  secretary's  pocket  of  his  purse ; 
but  the  gentleman,  having  felt  the  hand  in  his  ^ 
fob,  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  skil-  ^ 
ful  villain  conveyed  the  purse  into  my  pocket 
The  secretary,  an  angry  man,  insisted  that  we 
should  all  be  searched,  and  the  purse  was 
found  on  me!  On  which,  while  I  was  neariy 
dead  with  agony  and  shame,  he  ordered  me 
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into  custody.  But  Mr.  Theodore  interfered ; 
and  assuring  him  that  he  knew  me  well,  and 
that  he  was  convinced  1  was  incapable  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  me,  and  came  to  Botany 
Bay  in  consequence  of  my  virtue,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  and  not  my  vices,  he  more  than 
half  convinced  him  that  the  ffuilt  was,  in 
reality,  that  of  some  great  proficient  in  the  art 
of  pocket^picking,  who  had  dexterously  trans- 
ferred the  appearance  of  criminality  to  me; 
and,  at  his  earnest  entreaties,  I  was  imme- 
diately liberated. 

**  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Theodore*s 
quick  eye  discovered  in  the  real  culprit  great 
signs  of  guilt ;  and,  in  the  fellow's  hearing, 
he  bade  the  secretary  take  care  that  a  strict 
watch  was  kept  over  that  roan,  pointing  to  him. 

*'  Still  I  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
secretary  and  others,  and  Mr.  Theodore  was 
told  he  had  better  not  be  so  much  with  me,  as 
it  injured  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  em- 
ployer. But  he  replied  that  he  knew  I  was 
an  mjured  man ;  and  that  if  no  one  else  coun- 
tenanced me,  he  would,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences  to  himself.  But  the  real 
criminal  never  forgave  either  him  or  mo  from 
that  moment;  and  meeting  roe  one  day  alone, 
the  thirst  of  revenge  ffot  the  better  of  all  other 
considerations— he  fell  upon  me  with  a  design, 
no  doubt,  of  taking  my  life;  but  ju»t  as  I  was 
quite  feint  with  struggling,  and  gave  myself 
over  for  lost,  Mr.  The^ore  came  m  sight,  and 
1  am  proud  to  say  that  I  owe  my  life  to  him 
and  his  orenerous  exertions. 

**  As  f  sobbed  out  my  thanks  to  him — never, 
never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  with  which  he 
wrung  his  hands,  and  said,  'Yes,  Allen  —  I 
have  now  saved  two  lives ;  but  still  1  feel  that 
the  satisfaction  which  this  reflection  imparts 
to  me  cannot  counterbalance  the  misenr  of 
knowing  that  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  one  fellow-creature.  Oh ! 
Allen,'  added  he,  *  reflect  on  my  sad  fate,  and 
think  of  its  retributive  Justice.  Behold  me 
self-condemned,  with  my  prospects  blasted  in 
the  prime  of  youth,  only  because  I  was  guilty 
of  crimes  in  intention ;  and  I,  who  was  merely 
tempted  to  endeavour  the  crime  of  murder  in 
u'f'difenee^  was  exposed  by  that  one  uncom- 
mitted fault  to  be  suspected  of  the  dreadful 
wickedness  of  murder  in  cold  blood,  and  from 
the  suggestions  of  malice  and  revenge.' 

'*  At  length  the  villain  who  had  injured  my 
reputation  and  assailed  my  life  was  sentenced 
to  die  for  a  felony  which  he  had, committed; 
and  at  the  gallows  he  completely  cleared  me 
from  the  guilt  which  he  haa  caused  to  be  im- 
puted to  me.  The  next  week  a  vessel  was 
about  to  sail  for  England,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
obtained  leave  for  us  to  take  our  passage  in  it. 
We  did  so,  and  were  landed  safe  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  whence  we  came  to  London  by  the 
coach. 

'*  During  the  journey,  to  our  great  surprise 
and  consternation,  we  heard  from  a  native  of 


this  town,  whom  we  took  up  on  the  road,  the 
whole  story  of  my  disappearance,  and  of  Mr. 
Sedley's  suspicions  in  consequence  of  it.  In 
short,  we  heard,  amply  detailed,  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  this  unhappy  business.  I 
was  so  exasperated  that  I  was  about  to  disco- 
ver myself;  but  Mr.  Theodore,  in  a  whisper, 
conjured  me  to  be  silent ;  and  as  I  said  before, 
I  could  refuse  him  nothing;  then,  in  answer 
to  some  inquiries  of  his,  we  learnt  that  Mr. 
Sedley,  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  man,  as 
they  called  him,  but  not  over-wise,  had  been 
made  a  fool  and  dupe  of  by  Mr.  Theodore; 
but  that,  on  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Sedley,  a 
sharp,  clever,  managing  woman,  with  all  her 
wits  about  her,  and  one  who  would  have  her 
own  way,  she  had  got  from  him  the  whole  se- 
cret concerning  Mr.  Theodore  and  me,  which 
weighed  on  his  mind  and  ruined  his  health  ; 
and  on  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  a  murder- 
ed person  in  the  well,  she  had  insisted  that  he 
should  cause  Mr.  Theodore  to  be  taken  up,  if 
ever  he  was  seen  in  England  again. 

''And  sure  enough  he  was  known,  and 
taken  up  soon  after  in  London,  while  expect- 
ing me  at  an  inn  in  Holborn.  Instead  of  him, 
I  found  a  letter  from  him  informing  me  of  what 
had  passed ;  and  the  misery  and  indignation  I 
felt  were  so  great,  that  they  completely  made 
me  insensible  of  the  pleasure  I  should  other- 
wise have  experienced,  at  finding  by  the  same 
letter,  that  he  was,  by  the  death  of  a  relation, 
become  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
But  I  should  have  set  otl'  directly  for  Mr.  Sed- 
ley's house,  had  not  Mr.  Theodore  positively 
forbid  my  visits  to  him  in  prison,  unless  I 
would  come  so  disguised  that  no  one  could 
know  me." 

"  But  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  spoken  before,  "  you  had  died 
before  Mr.  Theodore's  trial  came  on !  I  think 
your  friend  incurred  a  very  foolish  risk  by  his 
fine  scheme  of  standing  a  trial  to  clear  his  re- 
putation publicly,  for  he  might  have  been 
hanged  notwithstanding  his  innocence." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Allen,  "not  so  —  real 
gratitude  does  not  do  its  work  by  halves ;  I 
took  the  precaution,  knowing  a  little  of  the 
law,  to  go  and  discover  myself  to  my  sister 
and  her  son,  and  1  put  it  m  their  power  to 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  on  the 
day  of  trial,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
me,  that  I  was  alive  and  well  after  Mr.  Theo- 
dore was  taken  up  for  having  murdered  me. 

"  To  conclude ;  I  concealed  myself,  as  Mr. 
Theodore  desired,  till  to-day ;  and  here  I  am, 
to  prove  Mr.  Theodore's  innocence  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  do  justice  to  his  many 
virtues." 

This  story  impressed  every  auditor  with  the 
strongest  ftelings  of  pity  and  admiration  for 
Theodore,  while  it  also  raised  the  relator  in 
every  one*s  esteem ;  and  the  late  criminal  at 
the  bar  was  conffratulated  and  complimented 
by  some  of  the  nrst  characters  in  the  county. 
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Mrs.  Sedley,  meanwhile,  had  stolen  unob- 
served out  of  court  She  had  prided  herself 
on  making  her  husband  accuse  Theodore,  in 
order  that  she  might  prove  her  power  over 
him;  and  believing  implicitly  in  her  own  sa- 
gacity, she  had  persuaded  herself  that  he  was 
guilty,  and  that  his  conviction  would  tend  to 
confirm  more  than  ever  the  general  opinion  of 
her  superior  intelligence.  Nor,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, was  it  possible  for  any  one  not  to  own, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  the  body,  which  so 
many  circumstances  seemed  to  prove  to  be  the 
body  of  Allen,  though  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  that  of  one  William  Althorpe,  it  was 
an  act  of  necessary  justice  in  Mr.  Sedley  to 
take  np  Theodore  on  suspicion  of  having  mur- 
dered him,  and  so  far  she  was  perfectly  right 
in  instigatinpr  her  husband  to  take  the  steps 
which  he  did.  But  she  was  not  right  in  de- 
tailing everywhere,  with  eager  and  indefati- 
gable minuteness,  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  Mr.  Sedley's  acquaintance  with 
Theodore.  She  was  not  right  in  endeavouring 
to  prejudice  the  minds  even  of  his  jurymen 
against  the  unhappy  youth,  and  in  causing 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  whole  business  to 
appear  in  the  provincial  and  other  papers; 
and  her  conscience  now  whispered  her  that 
she  had  done  this,  and  in  so  doing,  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  malignant  persecutor.  And 
wherefore  had  she  done  it  1  Merely  out  of  op- 
position to  her  husband,  and  because  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  he  had  acted  right  in 
not  giving  up  the  youthful  criminal  to  justice. 
Therefore,  whenever  she  told  the  story,  it  had 
been  interlarded  with  *^  but  had  Mr.  Sedley 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  know  me  then,  had  he 
consulted  me^  and  taken  my  advice,  this  child- 
ish, wicked  action  of  his,  which  he  calls  gen- 
erous^ would  not  have  been  performed;  and 
'then  the  poor,  unfortunate,  good,  honest  crea- 
ture Allen  would  have  been  alive  to  this  time ! 
for  this  wretch  Theodore  would  have  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  crime  on  the  gallows."  Ft  is  to 
be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Sed ley's  auditors 
agreed  with  her  implicitly  in  opinion,  and 
complimented  her  on  her  sagacity;  conse- 
quently, Mrs.  Sedley  looked  forward  to  the 
hour  of  Theodore's  condemnation  as  a  season 
of  triumph  for  her.  But  Theodore  was  ac- 
quitted, and  what  she  had  expected  would  be 
his  disfirrace,  turned  out  his  glory;  and  Mrs. 
Sedley  s  shame  and  confusion  were  in  propor- 
tion to  what  her  hopes  of  exultation  had  been. 
Besides,  what  a  triumph  it  was  for  Mr.  Sed- 
ley !  and  how  should  sne  ever  be  able  to  rule 
him  again ! 

These  thoughts,  and  the  violence  of  a  tem- 
per unused  to  contradiction,  operated  so  forci- 
nly  on  a  very  delicate  and  consumptive  frame, 
that  when  she  got  home  she  found  herself  se- 
riousW  ill ;  and  though  Theodore  had  certainly 
not  taken  the  life  of  Allen,  it  was  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  he  had  not  contributed  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  Mrs.  Sedley. 


But  while  Mrs.  Sedley  hastened  out  of  court 
to  hide  her  feelings  from  every  one,  Mr.  Sed- 
ley could  not  bear  to  go  without  having  some 
conversation  with  Theodore.  Yet,  how  could 
he  venture  to  approach  him  t 

But  Theodore  spared  him  the  effort;  he  ac^ 
.costed  him,  he  seized  his  hand,  he  thanked 
him  again  and  again  for  his  past  kindness, 
and  that  mercy  which  had  saved  him  for 
atonement  and  amendment;  and  declared  to 
him,  that  he  could  easily  excuse  and  pardon 
his  enforced  act  of  hostility  against  him ;  nay, 
more,  that  he  applauded  it  as  an  act  of  rigid 
duty. 

*^  Oh  Theodore !  I  would,  but  dare  not  ask 
you  home  with  me,"  cried  Mr.  Sedley ;  and 
Theodore  understood  him. 

But  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  too,  in 
court,  had  been  so  prejudiced  in  his  fiivour  by 
what  had  passed,  that  invitations  flowed  in  on 
him  on  all  sides ;  and  the  self-condemned,  the 
contrite  Theodore,  saw  himself  the  object  of 
interest  and  respect. 

To  conclude  my  story;  Mrs.  Sedley,  the 
victim  of  her  own  bad  temper,  did  not  long 
survive  Theodore*s  acquittal,  and  her  husband 
felt  relieved  by  her  death.  True,  she  had 
beauty ;  true,  she  had  talents ;  but  her  tem- 
per enveloped  them  in  a  baleful  mist;  and 
made  their  attractions  ineffectual,  as  a  rose 
growing  by  chance  in  the  midst  of  the  holly 
bush ;  and  its  formidable  thorns  would  vainly 
tempt  the  hand  of  the  passenger  to  cull  its 
fragrant  beauties. 

On  her  death,  Mr.  Sedley  invited  Theodore 
to  live  with  him  as  his  friend  and  companion, 
and  to  assist  him  (which  he  was  very  capable 
of  doing)  in  the  education  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  at  school  when  Theodore  first 
entered  his  family ;  virhile  Allen,  who  had  re- 
solved never  to  leave  Theodore,  was  made 
principal  clerk  to  Mr.  Sedley. 

But  Theodore,  faithful  to  his  resolution,  was 
not  contented  with  saving  Mr.  Sedley  the 
fatigue  of  attending  to  business,  and  assistiner 
him  to  form  the  mind  of  his  child ;  he  devoted 
his  fortune  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  charity, 
and  his  leisure  hours  to  endevour  to  comfort 
those  who  mourned  from  misfortune,  or  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt.  But  his  most  fa 
vourite  mode  of  relieving  distress  was  that  of 
lending  sums  opportunely  to  tradesmen  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
serving them  often  from  ruin;  for  he  knew 
that,  had  his  father  been  so  assisted,  he  and 
his  mother  should  not  have  been  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary,  nor  he  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  college  when  about  to  distinguish  him- 
self there. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mary  Anne  Sedley  grew 
in  beauty  and  in  virtue;  and  Theodore  was  as 
fond  of  her  as  even  her  father  was ;  but,  alas ! 
he  found  at  length,  that  though  their  affection 
was  the  same  In  degree,  it  was  not  the  same 
in  nature ;  and  Theodore,  looking  upon  him- 
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self  as  incapacitated  by  the  crime  of  his  early 
youth  to  become  the  husband  of  Miss  Sedley, 
or  of  any  woman,  resolved  to  underuke  a  long 
journey,  and  not  to  return  till  Mary  Anne  was 
married. 

He  at  length  summoned  up  resolution  to 
communicate  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Sedley,  and 
he  did  so  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter ;  who 
started,  and  immediately  led  the  room  in 
tears. 

**  You  see,  Theodore,  how  the  idea  of  losing 
you  hurts  that  poor  girl,**  cried  Mr.  Sedley ; 
**  have  pity  on  her,  if  you  have  none  on  me." 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Theodore,  »*  allow  me  to 
have  pity  on  myself." 

He  then  laid  open  to  Mr.  Sedley  the  state 
of  his  heart,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  Mr.  Sedley,  despising  the  objections  which 
might  be  urged  by  the  world  against  his  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  man  disgraced  as  Theo- 
dore had  been,  would  rejoice  to  bestow  her  on 
this  well-tried  pupil  of  sorrow,  this  repentant 
child  of  error.  Besides,  he  was  convinced 
that  his  daughter  loved  him ;  and  in  answer 
to  Theodore  s  reasons  for  not  marrying,  which 
were  such  as  he  had  urged  on  his  trial,  Mr. 
Sedley  answered,  ^  Well,  1  shall  say  no  more ; 
but  Mary  Anne  shall  decide." 

He  then  went  in  pursuit  of  her;  and  having 
made  known  to  her  Theodore^s  love,  he  led 
the  blushing  but  happy  girl  back  into  the 
room  where  he  had  \eh  him,  and  Mary  Anne 
heard  from  himself  a  disclosure  of  his  passion, 
and  the  reason  why  he  could  not  think  of  en- 
deavouring to  gain  her  affections. 

**  You  need  not  take  that  trouble,"  replied 
Mary  Anne ;  "  for  my  father  emboldens  me  to 
tell  yon,  that  my  affections  are  yours  already." 

Away,  for  the  moment  at  least,  fled  Theo- 
dore's disinterested  resolutions  and  sage  prin- 
ciples of  action.  He  was  beloved,  and  he  was 
happy !  But  his  fears  returned ;  and  relin- 
quishing again  the  hand  which  he  had  so  fond- 
ly held,  he  exclaimed,  **  No ;  it  cannot,  must 
not  be— and  I  am  doomed  to  be  miserable." 

'*  Mr.  Mortimer,"  cried  Miss  Sedley,  (for 
Theodore  had  re-assumed  his  own  name,) 
**you  certainly  have  a  right  to  be  as  miserable 
as  you  please,  but  not  to  make  me  miserable 
also,  and  Town  that  my  happiness  depends  on 
you.  And  how  weak  are  your  arguments 
against  becoming  a  husband  !  Is  it  not  said, 
that  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  that  need  no  repentance  t  And 
why  should  we  suppose  that  mortals  should 
dare  to  treat  with  contumely  those  whom  the 
Deity  regards  with  looks  of  complacency  ? 
Besides,  suppose  that  any  one  were  to  re- 
proach me,  as  you  choose  to  imagine  such  a 
thing  possible,  with  your  juvenile  error,  should 
I  not  feel  myself  and  you  above  the  reach 
of  the  petty  malice,  while  I  answered,  *  He 
makes  roe  the  happiest  of  women  V  " 

*«  But  could  you  be  happy,  while  conseious 


that  I  was  to  some  people  an  object  of  scorn 
and  aversion  1" 

**  Why  not?  Those  people  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  objects  of  scorn  and  aversion  to  me ; 
and  could  my  happiness  be  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  the  weak  and  the  narrow-minded  ? 
Your  crime  was  real  and  gpreat,  but  so  have 
been  your  virtues ;  and  why  should  one  crime 
be  deemed  heavy  enough  to  outweigh  many 
good  actions  t" 

**  But  to  have  my  children  reproached  with 
their  fatherV  crime  ?" 

**  Let  them  hear  of  it  first  from  you  —  let 
them  see  how  one  fault  can  embitter  a  man's 
whole  life,  and  they  will  tremble  how  they 
err  themselves.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  children 
to  be  taught  by  any  one  to  regard  that  parent 
with  contempt,  whose  active  virtues  they  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  witnessing.  Once  for 
all,  remember  that  these  fears  are  onli/  fears, 
and  may  never  be  realized ;  whereas,  our  mu- 
tual love  is  reality ;  and  if  fear  is  to  be  con- 
queror in  this  business,  I  shall  be  the  sacrifice 
to  what  you  imagine  is  virtue,  but  what  I  con- 
sider as  weakness.  Yet  one  thing  more; 
remlmber  I  myself  am  a  natural  child,  and  to 
some  might  be  an  object  of  scorn." 

Theodore  was  in  love — Mr.  Sedley  was 
earnest  in  his  solicitations,  and  Mary  Anne— 
oh,  how  eloquent  Mary  Anne  was !  Theodore 
at  length  accepted  the  hand  she  offered  —  he 
married,  and  was  happy.  Nor  had  his  wife 
and  children  ever  reason  to  lament  or  recollect 
the  repented  crime  of  his  youth,  except  when 
the  remembrance  of  it  cast  a  cloud  over  his 
brow,  and  forced  him  from  their  dear  society, 
to  indulge  the  salutary  sorrow  in  temporary 
solitude.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sedley  contem- 
plating with  pride  the  active  virtues  of  Theo- 
dore, used  to  say  to  himself  with  a  tear  of 
honest  self-approbation :  *^  Society  owes  me 
a  great  deal.  Had  I  given  Theodore  up  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  he  would  not  have 
lived  to  benefit  and  ornament  it.  Ay,  well 
does  the  French  proverb  say,  *  Qui  fCat  que 
jutte  est  dur  ;'*  and  I  bless  the  day  when  I 
ventured  to  forget  the  magistrate  in  the  man." 

But,  was  it  right  to  forgive  him  1  and 
would  not  persons  act  very  unwisely  and 
wickedly,  who  should  pardon  great  criminals 
in  general,  and  let  them  loose  on  society,  Iq 
hopes  that  they  might  one  day  or  other  turn 
out  sages,  Howards,  and  lawgivers  ? 

Alas !  there  are  few  Theodores.  Still,  though 
for  blood  I  would  have  blood,  except  in  very 
few  cases  indeed;  I  venture  to  express  my 
wishes  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  not 
so  dreadfully  frequent  as  it  is.  I  wish  that 
our  legislators  would  n^t  be  so  lavish  of  life, 
that  important  gift,  which  no  one  can  restore ; 
but  would,  contenting  themselves  with  inflict- 
ing such  punishment  on  offenders  as  does  not 
preclude  nope,  put  it  in  their  power,  by  a  re- 
vision of  their  criminal  laws,  to  bid  the  trem- 
bling wretch  repent  and  live. 
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I  beg  leave  to  eive  the  following  extract  from 
the  entertaining  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  that 
veteran  in  the  field  of  Uterature,  whoae  mind,  as 
rich  and  inexhaustible  as  the  purse  of  Fortunatus, 
is  always  able  to  answer  to  his  various  demands  on 
it,  and  has  for  years  supplied  an  admiring  world 
with  the  choicest  stores  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction. 

"  How  liable  he  (Dr.  Bentley)  was  to  deviate 
firom  the  strict  Une  of  justice,  by  nis  partiality  to  the 
side  of  mercy,  appears  from  the  anecdote  of  the 
thief,  who  robbed  ram  of  his  plate,  and  was  seized 
and  brought  before  him  with  the  very  articles  upon 
him.  The  natural  process  in  this  man's  case, 
pointed  out  the  road  to  prison.  My  grandfather's 
process  was  more  summary,  but  not  auite  so  lesal. 

**  While  commissary  Greaves,  who  was  then 
present,  and  of  counsel  for  the  college,  ex  officio^ 
was  expatiating  on  the  crime,  and  prescribing  the 
measures  obviously  to  be  taken  with  the  offender. 
Doctor  Bentlev  interposed,  sayine,  'Why  tell  the 
man  he  is  a  tnief  ?  He  knows  that  weU  enough 
without  thy  information.  Greaves.  Hark  ye,  lei- 
low,  thou  seest  the  trade  which  thou  hast  taken  up 
is  an  unprofitable  trade ;  therefore,  eet  thee  gone ; 
lay  aside  an  occupation  by  which  tnou  canst  get 
nothing  but  a  halter,  and  follow  that  by  which  thou 
mayst  gain  an  honest  livelihood.' 

**  Having  said  this,  he  ordered  him  to  be  set  at 
Uberty,  a^^ainst  the  remonstrances  of  the  bystand- 
ers, and  insisting  upon  it  that  the  fellow  was  duly 
penitent  for  his  offence,  bade  him  go  his  way,  and 
never  steal  again. 

"  I  leave  it  to  those  (says  Mr.  Cumberland)  who 
consider  mercy  as  one  of  man's  best  attributes,  to 
suggest  a  plea  for  the  informahty  of  this  pro- 
ceeainff." 

Anifl  request  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be 
incUned  to  censure  with  bitterness  the  lenity  of 
Mr.  Sedley,  to  recollect  that,  if  he  erred,  he  had 
the  honour  of  erring  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
great  and  excellent  Dr.  Bentley. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  SON. 

Emily  Villabs,  an  almost  portionless,  but 
yery  beautiful  orphan,  had  long  been  the  idol 
of  the  men  and  the  enyy  of  the  women,  in  a 
large  country  town  in  shire;  when  Mr. 

Melbourne,  then  high  sheriff  for  the  county, 
saw  her  at  an  assize  ball,  and  was  so  capti-* 
yated  with  her  beauty,  that  in  a  short  time  af- 
ter he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  which 
being  readily  accepted,  he  set  off  for  London 
directly,  in  order  to  make  such  preparations 
for  their  marriage,  as  were  worthy  his  fortune 
and  the  merits  of  his  intended  bride. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  happy  Emily  and 
her  happy  uncle,  a  thoughtless  and  dissipated, 
but  kind-hearted  man,  who  had  been  to  her  at 
once  a  guardian  and  a  parent,  were  the  con- 
stant theme  of  conversation  in  the  town  of 

.     Some  of  their  friends,  at  a  large  party, 

kindly  insinuated  that  Mr.  Melbourne's  goinfr 
to  London  had  a  suspicious  appearance ;  for 
why  could  he  not  have  sent  to  order  all  he 


wanted!  Another  lady,  after  vainly  endea- 
youring  to  establish  it  as  a  fiBCt,  that  a  very 
terrible  hereditary  disease  was  in  Mr.  Biel- 
boume*s  family,  observed  with  a  sigh,  that  such 
disproportionate  matches  seldom  turned  out 
well ;  while  a  disappointed  father,  who  thought 
his  daughter  quite  as  handsome  as  Emily,  ob- 
served, that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Melbourne's 
fortune  was  as  large  as  was  supposed;  and 
his  wife  kindly  added,  *'  Whatever  it  is,  Miss 
Villars  can  tpend  it,  I  dare  say.'* 

Still,  whatever  envy  and  disappointment 
miffht  suggest,  every  one  believed  that  Miss 
ViDara  was  about  to  be  most  fortunately  mar- 
ried ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  which  I  have 
oiien  heard  with  disgust  from  the  lips  even  of 
youth  and  beauty,  every  one  thought  that  she 
had  made  a  very  good  cakh  in  the  matrimo- 
nial line. 

Meanwhile,  the  fair  object  of  these  kind  re- 
marks was  looking  forward  with  delight  to 
her  apparently  smiling  destiny,  and  was  pre- 
paring, unconsciously  to  herself,  to  realize  the 
fears  of  some  who  loved,  and  of  many  who 
envied  her. 

True — Mr.  Melbourne  had  youth,  a  fine  per- 
son, elegant  manners,  and  an  immense  for- 
tune ;  and  so  captivating  was  he  in  appear- 
ance, that  Emily,  as  she  saw  him  ride  into 
town  with  the  judge  beside  him  in  his  car- 
riage, could  not  help  wishing  herself  the  wife 
of  so  charminff  a  man.  But  in  ever^  respect 
but  fortune,  Emily  was  his  superior;  and, 
however  splendid  may  be  the  possessions  of 
a  man,  and  however  specious  his  manners, 
unless  his  heart,  temper,  and  disposition  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  woman  he  marries,  she 
will  soon  find,  if  she  has  sense  and  sensibili- 
ty, that  her  proudest  mansion  is  but  a  gorge- 
ous prison,  and  that  the  envied  idol  abroad 
may  be  a  hopeless  wretch  at  home. 

Emily  Villars  united  to  youth  and  beauty, 

3uick  talents,  strong  sensibility,  and  a  heart 
eeply  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  equally 
susceptible  or  injuries.  Wherever  she  loved, 
she  exacted  ardent  love  in  return ;  wherever 
she  paid  attention,  she  eagerly  expected  it; 
and  this  disposition,  which,  to  a  husband  by 
whom  she  was  beloved,  and  whom  she  ten- 
derly loved,  would  have  been  the  charm  and 
cement  of  their  union,  was  the  likely  means 
to  make  her  life  unhappy  with  a  husband  of 
sluggish  affections  and  a  fashionable  indiffer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Melbourne  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
man  of  intrigue,  and  a  man  of  fiishion.  He 
loved  to  have  the  smartest  carriages,  the  best 
horses,  and  the  handsomest  mistress  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  leng-th  a  new  caprice  and  vanity 
urged  him  to  wish  to  have  the  most  beautiful 
wife;  therefore,  when  he  saw  Emily  Villars, 
and  deemed  her  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  he 
had  ever  seen,  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  He 
did  so,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
gratification  which  his  pride  would  receive  the 
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ensningr  winter  from  the  homaffe  which  would 
be  paid  to  her  charms  in  London ;  and  while 
Emily's  deli^rhted  ^ardian  gave  her  to  him 
at  the  altar,  rejoicing  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
his  niece*s  happiness  seen  red,  he  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  he  had  united  her  to  a  man 
who  had  too  little  taste  to  value  or  cultivate 
her  talents;  too  little  sensibility  to  delight  in 
the  almost  morbid  extent  of  hers ;  and  to  whom 
her  beauty,  splendid  as  it  was,  would  soon 
cease  to  be  of  great  importance,  except  as  the 
means  of  triumph  to  his  vanity. 

Afler  a  residence  of  some  months  at  their 
country-seat,  and  a  long  tour  through  Wales, 
during  which  Emily  observed  in  her  husband 
an  insensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
ill-accorded  with  her  ardent  admiration  of 
them,  they  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  and  took 
possession  of  a  large  and  magnificent  house 
m  GrosvenoT  square,  where  Emily  was  soon 
introduced  into  all  the  gaieties  of  modish  life. 

Emily  was  new  to  5ie  world,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  the  fashionable  world;  hence, 
when  she  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  Mr. 
Melbourne,  she  imagined  that,  not  only  the 
wish,  but  the  opportunity  of  future  conquest 
was  gone  for  ever ;  and  that  whatever  admira- 
tion ber  beauty  might  excite,  it  would  be  si- 
lent and  respectful — admiration,  such  as  she 
might  observe  without  a  blush,  and  her  hus- 
band without  a  frown.  But  she  soon  found 
that  she  had  been  mistaken;  for  she  beheld 
herself  as  much  the  object  of  particular  atten- 
tion from  men  of  all  ages  as  if  her  hand  and 
heart  had  as  yet  been  undisposed  of;  and,  to 
her  infinite  surprise,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Mel- 
bourne observed  it  not  only  without  alarm,  but 
with  obvious  pleasure,  ^for  could  she  behold 
his  tranquillity  on  these  occasions  without  un- 
easiness, as  she  had  always  considered  jeal- 
ousy as  a  necessary  attendant  on  real  love ; 
and  therefore,  she  sometimes  feared  that  Mr. 
Melbourne's  trancjuillity  might  he  the  result 
of  decaying  affection ;  but  ever  ready  to  flat- 
ter herself,  she  the  next  moment  attributed  his 
tang  froid  to  his  confidence  in  her  virtue ;  and 
being  convinced  that  he  would  never  have  rea- 
son to  deem  his  confidence  misplaced,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
admiration,  and  eagerly  pursued  the  gay  ca- 
reer which  Mr.  Melbourne  had  thoughtlessly 
encouraged  her  to  begin.  But  her  gaiety  was 
soon  interrupted  by  a  very  unwelcome  discov- 
ery ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Melbourne  was  as  truly 
a  man  of  high  ton,  as  those  who  made  her  the 
object  of  their  homage.  She  found  that,  if 
men  of  fashion  admired  her,  women  of  fashion 
admired  her  husband ;  and  that  if  she  did  not 
inspire  Jealousy  in  his  bosom,  it  was  most  de- 
cidedly the  inmate  of  her  own. 

At  first,  her  feelings,  never  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  reason,  vented  themselves  in  tears 
and  sullenness ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  the 
attention  paid  to  her  wherever  she  appeared, 
she  was  employed  in  watching  the  attention 


which  Mr.  Melbourne  paid  to  others;  till, 
having  observed  that  his  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  visible  jealousy  which  she  could  not 
help  betraying,  and  that  he  beheld  with  cold 
conceit  the  torments  which  she  endured^ 
wounded  pride  conquered  the  pangs  of  appre- 
hensive affection,  and  she  resolved  to  be  as 
fickle  and  as  indifferent  as  he  was. 

At  this  moment,  this  important  moment,  a 
new  lover  was  added  to  her  train;  a  man 
whose  admiration  could  instantly  raise  the  ob- 
ject of  it  into  the  idol  of  the  day,  and  who 
had  the  reputation  of  never  having  sighed  in 
vain.  He  was  celebrated  also  for  never  hav- 
ing lost  any  conquest  which  he  had  gained. 
He  continually  forsook,  but  had  never  been 
forsaken.  Even  Mr.  Melbourne  lost  all  his 
wonted  tranquillity  and  confidence  in  his 
wife*s  attachment  to  himself,  when  he  saw 
her  the  object  of  Colonel  Dorville's  atten- 
tions ;  and  in  his  turn,  spite  of  his  pride,  he 
became  watchful  and  suspicious. 

But,  alas!  these  symptoms  of  affection 
were  now  exhibited  too  late ;  he  had  sported 
with  Emily's  feelings,  with  Emily's  pangs; 
and  she  had  learnt  to  disregard  his.  He  bad 
weaned  her  heart  from  him,  by  wounding  her 
pride;  for  he  had  delighted  in  exciting  her 
jealousy  by  marked  attention  to  other  women ; 
and  above  all,  he  had  set  her  an  example  of 
infidelity. 

*'At  length,"  said  the  deluded  Emily  to 
herself,  **  my  hour  of  revenge  is  come !  and 
the  husband  who  wantonly  threw  from  him 
the  heart  that  was  wholly  his,  shall  feel  in  his 
turn  the  pangs  which  he  inflicted."  In  vain 
did  she  recollect  that  Mr.  Melbourne's  disin- 
terested love  had  raised  her  from  obscurity  to 
distinction ;  she  had  learned  to  think  that  her 
charms  might  have  procured  her  a  higher  rank 
in  life,  as  lords  and  dukes  had  offered  her  their 
vows  of  homage,  and  made  her  look  on  the 
love  of  Mr.  Melbourne  as  a  tribute  due  to  her 
excelling  graces. 

Still,  when  she  uttered  her  threats  of  re- 
venire  against  Mr.  Melbourne,  the  emotion 
which  made  her  voice  falter,  and  her  lip  trem- 
ble, proved  a  degree  of  pique  towards  her  hus- 
band, which  showed  that  all  love  for  him  was 
not  extinguished  :  and  had  he,  following  the 
impulse  of  his  heart,  confessed  his  past  erroils 
and  his  present  jealousies,  their  union  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  cemented  again.  But  Mr. 
Melbourne's  jealousy  unfortunately  showed 
itself  in  bitter  sarcasm,  and  a  sort  of  proud  de- 
fiance; and  while  he  angrily  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  now  increasing  levities  of  his  wife, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  consciousness  of  the 
culpability  of  his  own  conduct. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ill  conduct  of  a 
husband,  cruelly  deluded,  indeed,  must  that 
wife  be  who  thinks  his  culpability  an  excuse 
for  hers,  or  seeks  to  revenge  herself  on  her 
tormentor,  by  following  the  bad  example 
which  he  sets  her.    She  is  not  wiser  than  the 
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child,  who,  to  punish  the  wall  against  which 
he  has  struck  his  head,  dashes  his  fist  a§rainst 
it  in  the  vehemence  of  his  vengreance,  and  is 
himself  the  only  sufferer  from  the  blow. 

All  chance  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  hap- 
piness of  Mr.  Melbourne  and  his  wife,  was 
.not,  however,  entirely  over.  Emily  was  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother;  and  as  the  ap- 
pointed time  drew  near,  a  thousand  new  and 
delightful  sensations  throbbed  at  her  heart, 
and  promised  V  to  wean  her  from  the  world 
she  loved  so  well."  She  had  always  been 
fond  of  children ;  and  the  hope  of  having  a 
child  of  her  own,  awakened  all  the  long  dor- 
mant sensibilities  of  her  nature  ;  and  even  Mr. 
Melbourne  was  regarded  by  her  with  kindness 
and  complacency,  as  the  father  of  the  anxious- 
ly expected  otTspring. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  had  Te3olved  that  her  con- 
finement should  take  place  at  the  country-seat, 
that  she  might  be  attended  by  an  old  and 
favourite  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  Mr.  Melbourne  was  eager  to  promote  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  in  order  to  remove  her 
from  the  dangerous  society  of  Colonel  Dor- 
ville.  Into  the  country,  therefore,  she  hasten- 
ed ;  and  while  looking  forward  to  the  joy  of 
being  a  mother,  she  bore  without  repining,  the 
temporary  seclusion  to  which  she  was  for  a 
time  obliged. 

At  length  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  heir, 
which  was  warmly  welcomed  both  by  Mr. 
Melbourne  and  his  family ;  and  in  a  succession 
of  virtuous  and  pleasing  occupations,  arising 
from  maternal  love,  the  joys  of  vanity  and  the 
giddy  delights  of  the  world  were  for  a  time 
forgotten;  and  had  Mr.  Melbourne  condescend- 
ed to  be  a  sharer  in  them,  this  unfortunate,  but 
truly  lovely  and  fascinating  young  woman, 
miffht  still  have  been  the  pride  of  her  husband 
and  the  idol  of  his  family.  But  Mr.  Mel- 
bourne, too  fashionable  to  bear  to  be  supposed 
enamoured  of  his  wife,  soon  relapsed  into  his 
usual  inattention,  and  would  have  been  a 
stranger  at  home,  had  not  Colonel  Dorville 
unexpectedly  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
neiorhbourhood. 

Too  proud  to  appear  jealous,  Mr.  Mel- 
bourne instantly  waited  on  him,  and  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  Colonel  Doiville  in- 
siantly  accepted  the  invitation;  nor  could 
Mrs.  Melbourne  see  without  resentment,  that 
her  husband,  as  if  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
care  of  his  honour,  had  thought  proper  to  in- 
troduce as  his  guest  into  the  house,  the  man 
whose  attentions  to  her  had  been  too  marked 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  who  was  urtiversally 
known  to  be  as  successful  as  he  was  daring. 

But  she  soon  lost  all  inclination  to  blame 
this  strange  step  of  Mr.  Melbourne,  when  she 
found  how  much  the  society  of  Colonel  Dor- 
ville added  to  her  happiness ;  when  she  found 
all  her  wisheii  anticipated  by  his  eager,  yet 
respectful  attentions ;  when  his  delighted  eye 
was  fondly  fixed  on  her  as  she  lulled  her  in- 


fant to  sleep  on  her  lap ;  and  when  his  lips 
breathed  forth  half-uttered  accents  of  admira- 
tion and  tenderness,  while  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  roost  vigilant  attendance  on  her  child  at 
a  time  when  it  laboured  under  a  severe  indis- 
position ;  and  when  he  anxiously  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  sick  infant,  while  its  inattentive 
father  was  enjoying  the  noisy  pleasures  of  the 
chase;  besides,  the  man  who  thus  shared  her 
anxieties,  and  soothed  by  his  attentions  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  neglect  of  her  husband, 
was  one  whose  graces  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  women,  and  the  envy  of  all  men ;  and 
this  captivating  being  lived  but  upon  her 
smiles,  and  wished  to  exist  only  as  long  as  he 
was  dear  to  her  1  Nor,  master  as  he  was  of 
the  art  of  dissembling,  did  Colonel  Dorville 
on  this  occasion  express  more  than  be  felt. 
He  was  seriously  in  love  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life ;  and  his  passion  was  likely  to  be  a  last* 
ing  one,  if  any  passion  that  has  not  esteem 
for  iu  basis  can  be  allowed  to  be  durable  in 
its  nature. 

To  be  brief;  while  Mr.  Melbourne,  with 
seeming  calmness,  but  real  anxiety,  was,  lest 
he  should  appear  jealous  of  his  rival,  madly 
exposing  his  wife  to  the  seductions  of  a  prac- 
tised libertine,  that  unhappy  wife  was  listen- 
ing to  those  seductions ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
while  she  drew  in  with  greedy  ears  his  flat- 
teries on  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  was 
gradually  preparing  her  mind  to  admit  of  her 
unnatural  desertion  of  that  child,  her  care  of 
whom  made  her  appear  so  amiable.  Such  are 
the  inconsistencies  of  human  feeling  and  cha- 
racter. 

At  this  dangerous  moment,  thci  uncle  and 
former  guardian  of  Mrs.  Melbourne  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  Mr.  Melbourne  refused  to  ansist 
htm  in  any  other  way  than  by  allowing  him  a 
small  annuity  for  life :  and  that  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  retire  into  Wales,  and 
not  disgrace  their  state  by  his  poverty,  when 
they  came  down  to  their  family  seat. 

'Phis  conduct,  this  eondiiional  kindness  to 
an  humbled  individual,  and  her  near  relation, 
and  one  whom  she  so  very  tenderly  loved,  ir- 
ritated her  already  excessive  sensibility  almost 
to  madness ;  and  her  feelings  were  rendered 
still  more  painful  by  the  intelligence,  that  the 
broken-hearted  old  man,  being  obliged  by 
poverty  to  accept  Mr.  Melbourne's  ungracious 
bounty,  had,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  re- 
treat, given  way  to  a  destructive  habit  of  drink- 
ing spirits  in  order  to  banish  care,  and  that  he 
had  brought  on  disorders  which  threatened  to 
be  fatal. 

Emily  immediately  Implored  leave  to  has- 
ten to  her  uncle,  but  her  husband  refused  to 
grant  it;  nor  indeed,  as  she  was  a  nurse,  was 
such  a  joumer  desirable  for  her ;  she  then  en- 
treated Mr.  Melboarne  to  ffo  himself;  but  this 
he  positively  refuted ;  and  she  was  weeping 
over  the  forlorn  and  unattended  state  of  her 
exiled  relative,  when  Colonel  Dorrille  insisted 
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on  going  to  him  himself;  and  having  obtained 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  he  set  off  for 
Wales,  with  the  blessings  and  thanks  of  the 
grateful  Emily. 

He  arrived  time  enough  to  attend  the  last 
moments  of  the  dying  man,  and  to  deserve,  by 
his  patient  attendance  on  him,  his  thanks  and 
prayers.  He  closed  his  eyes,  he  followed  him 
to  the  grave  with  all  the  grace  of  seeming 
piety,  and  then  returned  to  London  with  a 
quiet  conscience,  to  seduce  the  nearest  rela- 
tion of  the  man  whose  dying  breath  had  blessed 
him,  and  to  make  his  kindness  to  the  uncle 
the  means  of  ruin  to  the  niece. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  received  him  Fith  every' 
expression  of  gratitude  and  affection  ;  and  in 

troportion  as  this  kind  action  raised  Colonel 
^orville  in  her  estimation,  her  husband  sunk 
in  it;  for,  oh,  how  different  had  his  conduct 
been! 

At  length  Mrs.  Melbourne  was  convinced 
by  her  seducer's  arguments,  that  it  was  right 
to  leave  the  husband  whom  she  could  no 
longer  love  and  esteem ;  but  she  conditioned 
that  her  child  should  be  the  partner  of  her 
flight ;  this,  she,  however,  was  soon  convinced 
was  impossible,  as  Mr.  Melbourne  would  have 
a  right  to  seize  it,  and  take  it  away  from  her 
wherever  she  was.  She,  therefore,  found  that 
she  must  cither  give  up  her  infant  or  her 
lover;  and  having,  in  a  moment  of  fatal  weak- 
ness, given  him  a  claim  on  her,  to  repent  and 
retract  was  now  impossible ;  till  at  last  she 
became  convinced  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be 
the  companion  of  him  whose  happiness  de- 
pended on  her,  and  to  leave  the  man  whose 
happiness  was  whoUv  independent  of  her ;  and 
in  a  rash  and  evil  hour  she  left  that  infant 
whose  sick  couch  she  had  bathed  with  tears 
— that  infant,  whose  life  her  watchful  tender- 
ness had  preserved,  to  the  mercy  of  hired  ser- 
vants, and  eloped  to  the  continent  with  her 
fascinating  seducer. 

At  first,  Mr.  Melbourne's  grief,  though  he 
concealed  it  from  every  eye,  was  deep,  and 
promised  to  be  lasting;  but  eager  to  dissipate 
It,  he  joined  a  party  to  the  Hebrides,  while 
the  prosecution  for  a  divorce  was  pending,  and 
his  little  boy  was  left  at  nurse  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  family  seat.  In  a  few  months 
after,  his  marriage  with  Miss  Villars  was  dis- 
solved by  act  of  parliament,  and  he  married  a 
second  wife,  not  so  young  nor  so  beautiful  as 
his  first  wife,  but  in  rank  and  fortune  superior 
to  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  divorce  took  place,  Emily 
expected  that  Colonel  Dorville,  according  to 
his  promises,  would  marry  her;  but  she  found 
with  agony  and  indignation,  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts,  though  he  was  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  her,  and  though  he  had 
taste  enough  to  value  her  for  those  talents  and 
accomplishments  which  had  been  wholly 
thrown  away  on  Mr.  Melbourne. 

This  refusal  on  his  part,  and  expectation  on 


hers,  proved  a  constant  source  of  contention 
between  them;  nor  was  this  ill-starred  and 
guilty  union  cemented  by  a  family.  Vain 
were  all  their  wishes  on  this  subject — it  was 
not  allowed  to  these  children  of  enor  to  taste  the 
pure  joys  of  paternity ;  year  succeeded  to  year ; 
and  the  child  whom  Emily  had  abandoned 
was  old  enough  to  ask  questions  concerning 
his  mother,  and  still  she  had  no  second  child  ; 
while  Dorville  and  Emily  were  soured  and 
disappointed. 

**  Alas!"  said  Emily  to  herself,  ••  I  have  a 
child-— and  what  would  I  not  give  to  behold 
him  once  more  !'*  and  while  her  heart  fondly 
yearned  towards  him,  she  felt  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  soul,  that  in  her  regrets  for  the 
loss  of  her  childf  Mr.  Melbourne's  injuries 
were  well  revenged. 

At  length  Colonel  Dorville,  who,  since  the 
elopement,  had  resided  on  the  continent  or  in 
Ireland,  was  called  to  England  on  business ; 
and  Emily  accompanied  him,  fully  resolved  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  sight  of  her  deserted 
son.  Accordingly,  she  contrived  to  gain  in- 
telligence concerning  him  and  Mr.  Melbourne; 
yet  all  she  could  learn  was,  that  there  was  no 
child  at  the  town-house,  but  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  little  boy  at  the  country-seat. 
**  He  lives  then !"  exclaimed  Emily  to  her- 
self, **and  I  may  yet  see  him!"  and  imme- 
diately taking  advantage  of  Colonel  Dorville's 
being  gone  some  miles  out  of  town,  she  set 

off  for ,  and  concealing  her  fece  in  a  long 

thick  veil,  she  ventured  to  leave  her  chaise, 
and  set  off  on  foot  for  the  environs  of  Mr. 
Melbourne's  seat. 

But  the  agony  of  the  moment  when  she 
first  canght  a  glimpse  of  that  house  where  she 
had  livcS  respected  and  beloved,  and  where 
she  had  first  known  the  transports  of  a  mother, 
was  so  overwhelming,  that  she  sunk  prostrate 
on  the  earth ;  and  her  heart,  her  proud  and  in- 
dignant heart,  by  its  incessant  throbs,  pro- 
claimed, but  too  late,  that  it  was  not  formed 
to  endure  with  patience  and  contentment  the 
consciousness  of  crime  and  of  disgrace. 

As  sbe  approached  the  lodge,  she  saw  faces 
entirely  new  to  her  at  the  door  of  one  of  them ; 
and  taking  courage,  she  asked  who  lived  at 
that  fine  house,  and  whether  the  family  was 
downt 

**The  family  is  not  down,"  was  the  answer. 

**  But  is  there  no  one  of  the  family  down- 
no  child  or  children  t" 

"There  are  no  children  by  this  lady.  There 
is  one  little  boy  by  the  first." 

*'By  this  ladyl  Is  Mr.  Melbourne  mar- 
ried again  1" 

**  On,  yes — and,  belike,  madam  is  not  fond 
of  children,  for  poor  master  Aubrey  is  sadly 
neglected  by  her  and  his  papa,  and  I  donV 
think  the  squire  sees  him  above  twice  a  year."' 

She  said  no  more;  for  the  conscience- 
stricken  Emily  sunk  down  in  a  swoon  at  her 
feet,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  re- 
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ooYered  to  misery  and  recollection.  *^1—- 1 
have  over-walked  myself,  I  believe,"  said 
Emily,  liberally  rewarding  the  woman  for  her 
attention.  **  But,  pray  ffo  on ;  you  were  spy- 
ing something  of  the  little  boy,  little  Mel- 
bourne. Where  is  he— at  the  great  house  1'* 
(or  she  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  carry 
him  ofl*  with  her,  as  she  found  he  was  of  so  lit- 
tle consequence  to  Mr.  Melboume*s  happiness. 

'*  At  the  great  house !  No— God  bless  you ! 
he  is  better  off — he  lives  with  our  young  vicar, 
Mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  struck  like  to  see  the 
poor  child  so  forlorn,  so  he  asked  leave  to  take 
him,  and  he  is  as  kind  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
fiither ;  nay,  much  kinder  than  his  father  is  to 
him,  I  am  sure." 

**  Evelyn !  Evelyn !"  cried  Emily,  turning 
very  sick,  and  ready  to  faint  again,  **  What 
Evelyn  1    Is  his  name  Augustus  1" 

**  Yes,  that 's  his  name  sure  enough." 

Emily  made  a  violent  effort,  and  walked 
out  of  sight  of  the  woman ;  then,  throwing 
jr\  herself  on  the  grass,  she  burst  into  a  convul- 
sive flood  of  tears.  In  the  pride  of  her  youth 
and  her  beauty,  she  had  sported  with  the  hap- 
piness and  trifled  with  the  affections  of  Augus- 
tus Evelyn,  then  an  humble  curate.  **  Wis- 
dom and  truth  were  all  he  had;"  and  now 
Emily,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  regretted 
that  they  had  not  been  all  to  her. 

This  man  she  had  treated  with  disdain,  even 
while  her  heart  owned  his  virtues ;  and  while 
still  continuing  to  give  him  just  hope  enough 
to  prevent  despair,  she  had  married  another. 
Yet  this  injured  but  amiable  being  had  proved 
a  father  to  her  child  when  his  own  father  had 
neglected,  and  she  had  deserted  him !  and 
Emily  could  not  help  fancying  that  humanity 
was  not  his  only  motive,  but  that  he  felt  that 
Aubrey  was  her  child ;  and  when  she  recol- 
lected the  virtues,  talents,  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Evelyn,  she  could  not  help  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  he  would  make  her  son  as  excel- 
lent and  as  distinguished  as  himself.  If  so, 
should  she  attempt  to  take  him  awajr  with 
hert  When  accident,  or  rather  providence, 
had  made  such  ample  amends  to  her  child  for 
the  loss  of  his  natural  protectors,  should  she 
prove  herself  an  unnatural  parent  again,  and 
blast  the  fair  prospect  which  was  at  length 
opening  around  him !  Every  feeling  of  con- 
science and  duty  forbade  it ;  and  summoning 
up  all  the  energy  of  her  soul,  she  vowed  to  let 
her  child  remain  under  the  precious  care  and 
tuition  of  Mr.  Evelyn.  Then,  more  satisfied 
with  herself  than  she  had  been  for  years,  she 
set  out  to  watch  for  a  sight  of  her  poor  forsa- 
ken child.  Sometimes,  she  thought  of  call- 
ing on  Mr.  Evelyn ;  but  this,  pride  forbade ; 
she  could  not  bear  to  appear  before  him  in  her 
degraded  state.  She  could  not  bear— but  to 
analyse  all  her  feelings  when  she  thought  of 
Evelyn,  and  of  seeing  him,  is  impossible; 
soffiee,  that  she  reeolv^  not  to  go  to  the  par- 
•onage,  but  wander  •bout  it  as  long  as  she 


could  do  so  unperceived.  She  had  not  wan- 
dered long,  when  she  saw  a  little  boy  attended 
by  a  servant  in  livery — in  Mr.  Evelyn's  livery 
— and  her  heart  throbbed  almost  to  bursting. 
She  followed  them ;  they  were  going  to  a  fair, 
she  overheard  the  fbotman  say,  about  a  mile 
off;  and  forgetting  all  fear  of  being  known, 
she  determined  to  walk  with  them. 

What  a  strange,  undefinable  sensation  did 
Emily  experience  when  she  first  heard  the 
sound  of  the  child's  voice,  and  fancied  it  was 
her  own  son !  It  was  he ;  for  she  heard  the 
footman  call  him  Master  Aubrey,  and  then 
Master  Melbourne ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  him, 
she  felt  so  proud — so  rich  !  But  he  was  pale, 
and  he  seemed  feeble,  and  alas !  her  conscience 
whimpered  her,  that  for  want  of  a  mother's 
care,  his  infancy  had  been  neglected.  Still, 
there  was  a  sweetness  of  expression  in  the 
little  Aubrey's  face,  that  struck  every  one ;  and 
as  Emily  heard  some  passers-by  commend  his 
beauty,  she  could  hardly  help  exclaiming,  **  It 
is  my  child  !"  ^ 

At  length  they  reached  the  fair ;  and  the  de- 
lighted Aubrey,  child-like,  longed  for  all  the 
pretty  things  that  he  saw ;  while  his  mother 
beheld  with  unspeakable  agony*  that  her  son, 
and  the  heir  of  thousands,  and  who,  had  she 
remained  the  wife  of  his  father,  misht  have 
indulged  all  his  little  whims  and  wishes,  was 
now  obliged  to  be  contented  with  what  a  soli- 
tary sixpence  could  procure  him.  This  dis- 
tress was  a  foolish  one,  but  it  was  natural.  It 
was  better  for  a  child  that  he  should  not  have 
more  money  to  spend;  and  so  Mr.  Evelyn 
thought;  but  Emily  felt  as  if  his  disappoint- 
ment was  owing  to  her  guilt;  and  unable  to 
bear  the  longing  looks  which  he  gave  the  toys 
and  sweets  after  his  slender  pittance  was  ex- 
pended, she  accosted  him,  and  in  a  faltering 
voice  told  him  he  was  such  a  sweet  boy,  that 
whatever  he  wished  to  have,  she  would  pay 
for. 

**  Thank  the  lady,  Master  Aubrey,"  cried 
the  footman ;  and  tlie  child,  with  the  smile  of 
a  cherub,  as  Emily  thought,  looked  up  in  her 
face,  smiled,  and  said,  '*  Thank  you,  ma'am." 

It  was  too  much  to  bear  —  her  child  ha 
spoken  to  her — had  thanked  her — had  thanked 
the  mother  who  The  thought  was  insup- 

portable; and  Emily,  turning  away,  hurried 
through  the  crowd  to  indulge  her  tears.  When 
she  returned,  she  found  Aubrey  with  his 
hands  full  of  toys ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  he  came  running  to  her,  crying,  •*  May  I 
have  all  these  V' 

"  Oh,  yes!"  replied  Emily— "but  will  yon 
kiss  me  for  them  1"    The  child  put  up  his 
pretty  mouth  to  her  directly,  and  Emily  kisFed 
him  so  fondly,  and  so  often,  that  tl 
struggled  to  get  free. 

At  length,  bein^  loaded  with  tr^- 
meats,  Aubrey  wished  to  «^ 
his  treasures  to  ^ 
lowed  him  til 
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to  the  pareoimge ;  there  she  stopped  —  it  was 
the  last  time  that  she  should  see  Aabrey  again 
for  many,  many  years  perhaps;  and  unable 
any  longer  to  control  her  emotions,  she  begged 
the  footman  to  stop  one  moment ;  then,  kneel- 
ing down,  she  clasped  her  arms  round  her 
child,  wept  over  him,  and  blessed  him.  **  Take 
this,'^  she  cried,  ^*and  keep  it  for  my  sake*' — 
(giving  him  her  watch  and  seals) — **  and  you, 
younir  man,'*  she  continued,  addressing  the 
servant,  '^  tell  your  master,  that  the  lady  who 
gave  this  watch  to  Master  Melbourne,  thanks 
and  blesses  him,  and  humbly  hopes  that  he 
will  continue  his  fatherly  care  and  instruction 
to  him,  and  try  to  make  him  in  every  respect 
like  himself/'  Then  folding  the  astonished 
boy  in  a  last  embrace,  she  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  her  chaise,  and  in  a  tumult  of  con- 
tending emotions  was  conveyed  back  to  Lon- 
don. The  next  day.  Colonel  Dorville  return- 
ed with  her  to  Ireland. 

When  Mr.  Evelyn  saw  the  little  boy  return- 
ing, loaded  with  toys  and  sweetmeats,  he 
eagerly  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  inquire  how 
he  procured  them. 

'*0h,  sir,"  replied  the  footman,  **a  lady 
bought  them  for  Master  Aubrey,  and  she  gave 
him  this  fine  watch  too,  and  bade  him  keep  it 
for  her  sake;"  aini  here  he  stopped,  for  Mr. 
Evelyn  had  seized  the  watch,  and,  seeinff 
E.  v.,  on  one  of  the  seals,  was  convinced 
that  the  child  had  seen  his  mother;  and,  his 
frame  shaking  with  emotion,  he  continued 
gazing  on  the  seal,  and  inattentive  to  every 
Sling  else. 

At  length,  he  shook  off  the  feelings  that  op- 
pressed him,  and  was  going  to  ask  more  about 
the  lady,  when  the  footman  said,  **  And,  sir, 
the  lady  sent  a  message  to  you.'* 

*'  To  me !"  cried  Mr.  Evelyn,  startinff. 

"Yes,  sir— she  said  —  she  said  —  lack-a- 
<!aisy,  what  was  iti  do  you  know,  Master 
Aubrey  V 

"  She  said  I  was  a  sweet  little  boy,"  an- 
swered the  child. 

"No,  no — that  was  not  it;  she  said.  Tell 
your  master  that  I  thank  and  blees  biro,  and 
beg  him  to  keep  Master  Melbourne,  and  make 
him  as  good  a  man  as  himself;  ay — no,  that's 
wrong--and  make  him  quite  like  yourself,  sir." 

"  Did  she,  did  she  say  sot"  cried  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, hurrying  into  his  study,  and  shutting  the 
door  after  him.  But  almost  instantly  re-open- 
ing it,  he  called  the  footman  and  the  little 
boy  in. 

"  But  did  she  not  call  herself  any  namel" 
asked  Evelyn. 

«« No-^but  I  think  she  mast  be  near  a-kin 

to  Master  Aubrey;  for  she  kissed  him,  and 

"^  hifn-  »nA  hlAaqed  him  so ;  I  declare, 

of  the  like  before— it 

k  on  so." 

iful  1"  said  Mr 


romanenooffc; 


only  you  see,  sir,  she  was  so  very  pale,  and 
her  eyes  looked  a  little  red  or  so,  m>m  crying 
so  much." 

"But  was  not  the  tone  of  her  voice  very 
sweet  1" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can't  well  say,  sir,  for 
she  was  a  little  hoarsish  from  taking  on  so ; 
arKl  she  sobbed,  as  it  may  be,  so—"  Here  he 
imitated  a  sob ;  but  Mr.  Evelyn  did  not  think 
it  could  be  at  all  like  Emily's  sob.  However, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  she  it  was  who  had 
accosted  her  son,  and  sent  the  message  to 
him.;  and  so  strict  were  Mr.  Evelyn's  princl 
pies,  that,  finding  how  strong  the  emotion  was 
which  this  circumstance  excited  in  his  usually 
well-governed  mind,  he  rejoiced  that  she  had 
not  paid  a  visit  to  the  parsonage;  but  still 
more  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  still  some 
of  the  feelinffs  of  a  mother;  and  from  that 
hour,  he  taught  the  little  Aubrey,  in  his  pray-^ 
ers  for  his  fiither,  his  friends,  and  his  fellow- 
creatures,  to  pray  for  his  mother  also. 

But  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Yillars,  as  she  now  called  herself,  so  near 
his  habitation,  unsettled  Mr.  Evelyn's  mind 
for  some  time.  He  had  made  the  servant  and 
the  child  describe  minutely,  all  she  said, 
looked  and  did;  and  the  little  Aubrey 
endeared  to  him  by  having  been  the  means  of 
procuring  for  him,  his  once-loved  Emily's 
thanks  and  blessings.  He  was  pleased  to  think 
that  she  knew  he  had  the  care  of  her  son ;  and 
as  the  thoughts  of  happier  days  throng  to 
his  remembrance,  be  could  not  help  saying  to 
'himself;  "  Ah !  had  she  married  me,  she  would 
never  have  been  guilty ;  I  should  have  loved 
her  so  truly,  so  devotedly,  she  could  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  leave  me ;  but  Mr.  Melbourne, 
a  ST^y*  faithless  husband—"  Here  be  paused, 
shocked  at  his  own  want  of  principle;  for  be 
found  that,  seduced  by  the  whisperuifs  of  still 
powerful  afifection,  he  was  seeking  to  nrmsf 
an  adulteress. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Villars  >- 

The  sight  of  her  child,  by  awakeniif  u 
bosom  every  dormant  particle  of  maienial 
demese,  and  creating  there  a  eoDstant  cnvtag 
for  his  presence,  did  not  tend  to  fODGBeile  her 
to  the  aisgracefbl  situation  in  vbieh  ber  gnih 
had  placed  her;  and  napsMftw  of  mimd  bad 
such  an  effect  on  her  leDper,  tbit  tke  divwe 
from  his  home  to  seek  Ifae  eaosobtioM  of 
company  and  tbe  bottle,  tbe  warn  fer  tbe  en- 
joyment of  whose  socaeij  «kr  kai  ris^mBi  tbe 
most  saered  tiesL 

Nor  was  it  loair  krfsw  Cokmd  Dorriile. 
from  the  ittdolgOKie  of  tbe  rwe  oi  dnnka^. 
became  «a  object  of  disgiirr  u?  ber;  mm!  tit^i 
domestie  aoeum  wtat  cmij  mLvrsytr^  kn  buk 
toal  RfsoBe^es^aad  jt^jias  wsm  vstej  bac  fw 
met.  B«t  Hmst  Sm^am  vmtkSlj'euotd  m 
Enuiy^s  insist  CotaKi  I^vthj^  i«  msaa^  mer 
bis  vife^  aad  iw  ptmuti^r  KiioBi^z  d««jp- 


iw  « Ibe  sne  ibK.  tnt  tfte  iMiatinHK  «^ 
wlbeii  be  fltafi  fell  iv  a»  aa  a  BiiAnL  «»-^ 
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Tanish  entirely,  if  he  gave  her  the  chilling 
name  of  wife. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  years  of  domestic 
wretchedness  which  now  succeeded  to  each 
other;  daring  which,  Mrs.  Villars  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  Colonel  Dorville,  spite  of  his 
fondness  for  her — a  fondness,  which  not  all 
their  quarrels,  and  her  change  of  temper  could 
destroy,  was  addicted  to  low  amours,  and  hy 
that  means  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  faint 
affection  which  she  bore  him ;  and  it  was  at 
length  with  a  sort  of  sad,  vindictive  pleasure, 
that  she  reflected  she  was  not  his  wife,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  leave  him. 

At  this  time,  a  young  man  about  her  own 
ajfe  became  a  constant  guest  at  their  house ; 
his  name  was  Lorimer ;  and  his  manners  mild, 
elegant,  and  insinuating,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  Colonel  Dorville*s  riotous 
companions.  Lorimer  had  also  taste  and  ta- 
lents, and  there  was  a  degree  of  pensiveness, 
almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  in  his  ap- 
pearance, which,  Emily  soon  discovered,  her 
society  and  her  smiles  alone  had  power  to  re- 
move. Nor  was  it  long  before  she  discovered 
that  Lorimer  loved  her,  and  not  with  a  passion 
founded  on  the  hopes  of  success  which  her 
situation  gave  him,  but  with  a  degree  of  timid 
respect,  which  proved  the  delicacy  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  love. 

Some  circumstances,  not  worth  detailing, 
at  lensfth,  hawever,  emboldened  Mr.  Lorimer 
to  declare  his  affection,  and  Emily  received  it 
without  displeasure ;  for,  so  liable  are  we  all 
to  self-delusion,  that  she  saw  no  additional 
crime  in  loving  another  man,  as  she  was  Co- 
lonel Dorville*s  mistress,  not  his  wife;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  being  roused  al- 
most to  madness  by  some  reproaches  of  Colo- 
nel Dorville,  ending,  as  they  commonly  did, 
with  the  vain-fflorious  taunt  that  he  defied  her 
to  leave  him,  for  that  no  woman  yet  had  ever 
resolution  to  do  that,  she  reserved  to  accept 
the  proffered  protection  of  Lorimer;  and,  as 
reputation  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  endeavour, 
at  least,  to  find  quiet  and  contentment. 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  frantic  rage 
of  Colonel  Dorville,  when  he  found  that  she 
was  gone ;  and  his  only  consolation  was  the 
hope  of  vengeance;  but  of  this  hope  he  was 
soon  deprived.  Aware  of  his  violence,  the 
lovers  left  the  kingdom  immediaielv,  and 
changed  their  names.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
abroad  absolutely  to  avoid  Colonel  ])orville*s 
resentment;  the  delicate  state  of  Lorimer*s 
health  made  their  residence  in  a  warm  climate 
desirable;  but,  as  any  agitation  of  mind  had 
a  dangerous  effect  on  his  health,  Lorimer 
wished  to  spare  himself  a  rencontre  with  a 
man  whom  he  was  too  ill  to  meet  in  the  field. 

Abroad,  and  undisturbed,  they  remained 
several  years ;  and  such  was  the  constant  at^ 
tention  which  Mrs.  Villars  paid  to  her  sick 
lover,  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  high  rank, 
but  not  of  very  scrupulous  morals,  wrote  to 


thank  her  for  her  care  of  her  son ;  and  kept 
up  a  regalar  correspondence  with  her.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  unabated  affection  which 
Lorimer  entertained  for  her,  led  Emily  to  ima- 
gine probable,  an  event  in  which  all  her  hopes 
were  fixed.  She  wished,  she  hoped  to  become 
the  wife  of  Lorimer,  and  to  lose  in  that  re- 
spectable title  the  constant  memorial  of  her 
misery  and  her  frailties. 

She  had  also  an  additional  motive,  inde- 
pendent of  decided  esteem  and  affection  for 
him,  which  prompted  this  desire.  She  bad 
always  earnestly  wished  to  be  known  to  her 
son ;  but  as  a  mistress,  she  felt  that  she  should 
never  dare  to  solicit  him  to  see  her;  as  a  wife, 
she  knew  that  she  should  be  more  courageous, 
especially  if  she  was  raised  by  her  husband 
to  the  rank  of  a  viscountess,  as  she  well  knew 
the  power  of  rank  and  title,  even  over  the  vir^ 
tuous  and  the  wise ;  and  had  of\en  seen  wo- 
men noticed  on  account  of  their  situation  in 
life,  by  those  who  would  have  turned  from 
them  with  disdain,  had  they  only  been  of  the 
same  rank  as  themselves.  And  this  rank,  this 
purifying  rank,  Lorimer  had  it  in  his  power 
to  bestow  on  her;  for  on  the  approaching 
death  of  his  faither,  he  would  be  a  viscount; 
and  Emil;f*s  heart  throbbed  with  delight,  while 
she  imagined  it  possible,  that  as  Lady  Car- 
donnel  she  might  hope  to  be'  pressed  to  the 
heart  of  an  affectionate  child ! 

Little  did  she  know  the  heart  of  Aubrey 
Melbourne,  little  did  she  do  justice  to  the  vir- 
tues of  his  preceptor ;  she  knew  not  that  one 
proof  of  real  penitence,  one  repentant  tear, 
one  agonizing  and  remorseful  sigh  from  hia 
unhappy  mo3ier,  would  have  more  weight 
with  Aubrey  Melbourne,  and  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Evelyn,  than  the  imposing  sound  of  a  title  and 
the  pomp  of  situation ;  that  his  mother,  con<* 
vineed  of  the  error  of  her  ways,  would  be 
more  welcome,  poor,  destitute,  and  forlorn,  to 
his  bosom,  than  if  she  stopped  at  his  door  in 
her  carriage,  and  presumed  to  hope  for  that 
respect  from  rank,  which  he  had  been  accu»* 
tomed  to  pay  to  virtue  only. 

Emily  continued  to  hope,  and  Lorimer,  by 
his  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love,  to  keen 
alive  those  hopes ;  when  an  express  arrived, 
informing  him  that  his  father  was  no  more, 
and  Mrs.  Villars  saw  her  lover  at  last  Lord 
Cardonnel  ! 

But  while  she  was  daily  expecting  that  he 
would  offer  her  in  reality  the  title  of  wife, 
which  he  had  so  often  given  her  in  their  hours 
of  domestic  happiness.  Lord  Cardonnel  re* 
ceived  another  letter  sealed  with  black,  and 
she  observed  him  to  be  violently  agitated  on 
the  receipt  of  it ;  while,  contrary  to  his  unual 
custom,  ne  did  not  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  it.  Immediately  a  sick  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  jealousy  took  possession  of 
her  heart— a  feeling,  prophetic  aa  it  wore,  of 
those  which  succeeded  it ;  when,  after  keep- 
ing her  in  suspense  three  days«  Lord  Cardos* 
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ne]  summoned  up  resolution  to  addlreee  hex  at 
follows : — 

**Your  kkid  attentions,  mj  dearest  Mrs. 
Villars,  and  your  lon^  and  faithAil  affection, 
have  so  tenderly  endeared  you  to  me,  and  your 
many  charms  and  talents  render  you  so  worthy 
to  grace  any  situation  in  life,  that  it  was  once 
my  hope  never  to  be  parted  from  you  again." 

•*  Once  your  hope !"  exclaimed  Emily,  turn- 
ing pale. 

••  Yes,  once  my  hope ;  for,  sorry  am  I  to  say, 
that  hope  is  gone  for  ever !" 

*•  For  ever !"  cried  Mrs.  Villars,  and  sunk 
fainting  on  the  sofa.  When  she  recovered. 
Lord  Cardonnel,  as  delicately  as  possible,  told 
her  that  the  woman  of  his  heart,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  from  childhood,  had  been 
forced  by  her  father  to  marry  another,  though 
her  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  him,  about  two 
years  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Emi- 
ly; that  his  spirits  having  been  greatly  de- 
Sressed  by  his  unhappy  attachment,  he  had 
iligently  courted  Mrs.  Villars^s  society,  be- 
cause he  found'  that  she  only  had  power  to  dis- 
sipate his  gloom ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
an  attachment  to  her  nearly  as  powerful  as  his 
former  one  had  been.  That,  hopeless  of  ever 
possessing  the  object  of  his  first  love,  he  had 
resolved  to  offer  his  hand  to  her  whose  kind, 
attentive  care  had  certainly  prolonged  his  life, 
and  in  whom  he  had  found  a  companion  whose 
society  was  the  charm  of  his  existence.  But 
that  smce  his  father^s  death  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  brother  of  his  Amelia,  enclosing 
a  few  lines  from  herself,  informing  him  that  she 
was  a  widow,  and  that,  if  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  first  affection,  she  was  willing  to 
bestow  herself  and  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune on  the  man  of  her  first  affections. 

«'I  thought,*'  added  Lord  Cardonnel,  ''that 
my  tender  attachment  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Villars,  had  closed  my  heart  against  any  other 
impression  whatever;  but  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Morley,  and  a  few  lines  traced  by  a  hand 
pnce  80  very  dear  to  me,  acted  like  magic  on 
my  feelings ;  I  again  saw  Amelia  torn  from 
my  arms,  bathed  in. tears,  struggling  in  the 
cruel  grasp  of  her  imperious  father,  and  forced 
reluctantly  to  the  altar  with  a  man  whom  she 
detested.  I  lived  over  again  the  agony  of  that 
moment,  and  then  I  recollected  that  I  held  in 
my  hand  the  proof  of  the  faithful  attachment 
of  that  beloved  girl,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty, 
after  years  of  separation,  to  make  her  mine  for 
ever." 

'*  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  my  lord,"  cried 
Mrs.  Villars,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  emo- 
tion, «'  obey  the  virtuous  dictates  of  your  heart, 
for  virtuous  they  are.  How  can  I,  the  guilty, 
fallen,  disgraced  Emily  Villars,  bear  for  an 
instant  a  competition  with  the  pure  object  of 
your  first  love  t  She,  who  was  a  tender  mis- 
tress and  an  irreproachable  wife— she,  and  she 
only  dsMrves  yon ;  go  and  reward  her  tried 


affection!  while  I  endeavour  to  expiate  my 
crimes  by  lonely  penitence,  and  bless  the  gra- 
cious.being  who  thus  in  mercy  chastises  me." 

*•  Emily,  dear  Emily,"  cried  Lord  Cardon- 
nel, trying  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  **  talk  not 
thus,  I  beseech  you." 

But  Mrs.  Villars  avoided  his  embrace,  and 
with  an  air  of  repelling  dignity  replied,  *'  My 
lord,  when  shall  we  set  off  for  England  1 
From  this  time,  we  are,  I  trust,  friends  for 
ever — but  lovers  no  more."  And  the  very 
next  day  they  began  their  journey  homewards. 

As  soon  as  they  landed,  Mrs.  Villars  in- 
sisted on  Lord  CardonneFs  leaving  her,  that 
Lady  Maynel  might  not  have  the  pain  of  hear- 
ing, that,  though  returning  to  marry  her,  he 
came  attended  by  a  mistress. 

"And  now,  and  now,"  thought  Emily,  "I 
will  see  him  once  more,  and  then,  never,  never 
see  him  again!"  The  idea  was  dreadful. 
Though  remorse,  and  an  ever-upbraiding  con- 
science, had  forbidden  her  to  be  happy  with 
Lord  Cardonnel,  still,  as  she  had  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  every  domestic  virtue  merited 
his  esteem  as  well  as  affection,  the  respectful 
tenderness  which  he  consequently  felt  tor  her, 
and  openly  testified,  had  restored  her  in  some 
measure  to  a  little,  though  a  very  little,  self- 
complacency;  and  therefore  the  prospect  of 
being  again  left  to  the  horrors  of  unsoothed, 
unmitigated  remorse,  was  a  blow,  independent 
of  her  disappointment,  which  almost  over- 
whelmed her  reason;  besides,  she  thought 
that,  had  she  become  a  wife,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, she  could  have  ventured  with  some 
courage  to  implore  her  son's  countenance  and 
affection.  But  now,  a  discarded  mistress,  and 
forced  to  owe  her  support  to  the  lover  who 
discarded  her,  how  could  she  bear  to  solicit 
an  interview  with  Aubrey  Melbourne ! 

Still,  she  could  no  longer  exist  without  some 
intercourse  with  him;  and  the  first  moment 
that  she  set  her  foot  on  the  shores  of  England, 
Evelyn  and  his  precious  charge  met  her  eye 
in  fancy,  wheresoever  she  turned  ;  and  in  the 
hope,  though  distant,  of  beholding  the  lovely 
boy  grown  up  into  the  accomplished  man,  she 
sought  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Car- 
donnel. 

On  leaving  her,  his  lordship  hastened  im- 
mediately to  the  hmise  of  Mr.  Moriey,  where 
Lady  Maynel  was;  but  he  desired  Mrs.  Vil- 
lars to  expect  his  return  on  such  a  day.  That 
day  however  arrived,  but  Lord  Cardonnel 
came  not,  nor  wrote;  and  after  enduring  a 
state  of  suspense  and  expectation  for  two  days 
more,  Mrs.  Villars  was  painfully  surprised 
one  morning,  by  being  informed  that  Lady 
Cardonnel  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

*•  Lady  Cardonnel !"  exclaimed  Emily,  start- 
ing from  her  seat,  and  fancying  that  Lord 
Cardonnel  was  already  married,  and  that  his 
bride  was  below;  but  recollecting  herself,  she 
concluded  that  it  was  his  lordship's  mothftt 
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who  wished  to  see  her,  and  she  desired  her  to 
be  introduced/ 

Lady  Cardonnel,  a  woman  of  hiffh  fashion, 
in  dress,  in  manner,  and  in  morals,  entered 
the  room  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance; and,  running  up  to  Emily,  kissed  her  in 
a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  told  her  she 
had  really  longed  for  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
troduced to  her. 

Emily  blushed,  and  recoiled  from  her  new 
acquaintance  almost  with  disgust.  She  felt 
that  tlie  could  not  have  courted  the  acquaint- 
ance o^her  son^s  mistress;  that  she  could  not 
have  afiectionately  embraced  the  ffuilty  com- 

5 anion  of  a  child  of  hers;  and  Uiough  bent 
own  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  frailty, 
she  could  not  have  endured  to  know  that  her 
son  was  living  in  an  illicit  connexion. 

Not  noticing  her  confusion,  or  her  coldness. 
Lady  Cardonnel,  pressing  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Now  I  see  you,  Mrs.  Villars,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  my  son's  constant  attachment  to 
you,  nor  at  the  jealousy  of  a  certain  person." 
Emily  started,  and  Lady  Cardonnel  smiled, 
and  went  on  thus ;  "  I  dare  say  you  expected 
to  see  Cardonnel  instead  of  me  1" 

*•  I  did,  indeed." 

"  And  he  was  coming,  I  assure  you ;  but 
Lady  Maynel,  by  dint  ofinterrogation,  finding 
out  whither  he  was  coming,  threw  herself  into 
hysterics,  and  vowed  that  if  ever  he  saw  you 
again  she  would  never  see  him  more." 

Emily  turned  very  pale  and  faint,  but  she 
begged  Lady  Cardonnel  to  go  on. 

'*  For  my  part,"  continued  Lady  Cardonnel, 
♦•T  wished  my  son  to  take  her  at  her  word, 
and  see  you  again,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
her  no  more,  for  I  assure  you  she  has  changed 
for  the  worse ;  time  has  not  laid  so  gentle  a 
hand  on  Lady  Maynel  as  it  has  done  on  yoti, 
Mrs.  Villars;  the  advantage  is  all  on  your 
side,  believe  me." 

'*  Lady  Maynel  has  one  advantage  over  me, 
madam,"  replied  Emily  with  mournful  so- 
lemnity, **  which  she  herself  and  Lord  Car- 
donnel ought  to  prize  beyond  all  others." 
.  **  And  what  is  thati"  asked  Lady  Cardon- 
fiel  with  surprise. 

"  Innocence !" 

Lady  Cardonnel  looked  still  more  surprised, 
but  said  nothing;  she  only  patted  the  top  of 
her  snuff-box,  and  smiled  with  great  meaning ; 
then  exclaiming,  "  You  are  a  dear,  comical, 
solemn  soul,"  she  went  on  with  her  story. 

**  Cardonnel,  poor  dupe,  thinking  Lady  May- 
hel's  hysterics  a  proof  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart,  and  not  of  the  irritability  of  her  temper, 
promised  not  to  see  you  again  for  some  time 
to  come )  but  told  her,  he  owed  you  so  many 
obligations  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  visit 
you  occasionally,  and  pay  you  the  attention 
and  respect  which  you  deserve ;  and  I,  in  a 
desperate  rage,  told  him  he  would  be  a  nasty 
ungrateful  wretch  indeed  if  he  completely 
mcMced  jovi  to  a  woman  who  might  not  per- 


haps love  him  as  well  as  you  did.  I  protest  I 
thought  she  would  have  killed  me!  and  tmia- 
cenee,  my  dear  Mrs.  Villars,  was,  as  personi- 
fied by  her,  so  monstrously  ugly,  t^iat  Cardon- 
nel must  have  a  terrible  taste  if  he  thought  it 
made  Lady  Maynel  at  that  moment  prettier 
than  you.  I  heard  no  more ;  for  a  *my  dear- 
est Amelia,'  from  Cardonnel,  pronounced  in  a 
tragedy  tode,  made  me  quite  sick,  and  I  ran 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  little  while  he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  he  had  pacified  the  ti- 
gress, as  /call  her,  and  she  had  consented  not 
to  exact  a  promise  that  he  should  never  see 
you  more,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  keep 
his  appointment  and  come  and  see  you  ttow ; 
therefore  he  desired  me  to  call  on  you,  and  I  am 
come  to  express  to  you  in  person,  how  much  I 
and  our  whole  family  think  ourselves  obliged 
to  you  for  that  attentive  care,  that  incessant 
watchfulness,  to  which  Lord  Cardonnel  pro- 
tests he  owes  his  life." 

'*  I  claim  no  merit,  madam,  for  what  I  did," 
said  Emily ;  **  Lord  Cardonnel's  life  was  then 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  mine." 

'•  You  are  a  charming  creature !"  answered 
Lady  Cardonnel,  *'and  I  am  sure  my  son 
would  have  been  much  happier  with  you  for  a 
mistress,  than  with  that  tigress  for  a  wife ; 
and  upon  my  word,  my  dear  Mrs.  Villars,  if 
Cardonnel  should  venture  to  visit  you  now  and 
then,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  see  the 
Viscountess  Cardonnel  arraigned  for  wilfbl 
murder!" 

•'  Believe  me,  madam,"  gravely  replied 
Mrs.  Villars,  *'  that  Lord  Cardonnel  will  not 
visit  me  now  and  then ;  for  I  have  a  greater 
objection  to  receive  his  visits  than  Lady  Car- 
donnel can  ever  have  that  he  should  pay  them, 
and  it  was  my  fixed  resolution  to  see  him  only 
once  more,  when  we  last  parted ;  prudence  and 
propriety  both  forbid  us  to  meet." 

»*  Alas,  poor  Cardonnel !"  cried  his  mother. 
'*  However,  my  dear,  that  gentle,  sweet  man- 
ner of  yours  makes  me  endure  prudence  in 
you,  though  I  could  not  bear  viragoish  inso- 
lence— innocence  I  mean — in  Lady  Maynel^ 
and  I  commend  your  delicacy  and  discretion. 
And  now  for  busmess.  As  Lord  Cardonnel's 
mother  I  conjure  you  to  accept  this  as  a  faint 
testimony  of  the  sense  which  his  whole  fnmily 
has  of  what  he  owes  yon."  So  saying,  she 
laid  a  parchment  on  the  table,  and  telling 
Emily  she  should  see  her  again,  she  kissed 
her  cheek,  ran  down  stairs,  jumped  into  her 
carriage,  and  drove  away. 

Mrs.  Villars  opened  the  parchment,  and 
found  it  a  deed  of  settlement  on  herself  for 
life,  and  to  so  large  an  amount  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  accept  it.  But  in  vain  did  she 
write  to  Lady  Cardonnel  on  the  subject;  all 
remonstrance  was  vain ;  and  Emily  wished, 
though  she  dared  not  expect,  that,  some  day 
or  other,  her  son  would  enable  her  to  exempt 
herself  from  this  painful  pecuniary  obligation. 

Eleven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Dor> 
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ville  (now  General  Doirille)  had  mourned  the 
lose  of  Emily,  the  only  woman  whom  be  e^er 
really  loved ;  and  still  no  second  attachment 
filled  up  the  void  which  she  had  left  in  his 
heart,  nor  had  time  at  all  alleviated  the  resent- 
ment which  he  felt  against  her  for  having  left 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  bis  love  and  vanity.  Indeed  the 
blow  to  the  latter  was  so  great,  that  Dorville, 
fearing  to  encounter  the  raillery  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, over  whom  in  aflfairs  of  gallantry 
he  had  so  often  triumphed,  rarely  frequented 
the  societies  of  which  he  had  once  been  the 
ornament;  and,  a  prey  to  disappointed  passion 
and  pride,  he  sought  refuge  from  his  leelings 
so  often  in  intoxication,  that  the  once  fascinat- 
ing seducer  was  now  lost  in  the  bloated  mid- 
night reveller ;  and  while  in  the  morning,  with 
shakinff  hand  and  almost  tottering  knees,  he 
loanged  along  the  streets  of  Dublin  or  London, 
a  mournful  example  of  premature  decay,  at 
niffht  he  rose  from  table  armed  with  felse  fire, 
to  Kill  at  the  theaUes  or  the  opera  that  time 
which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  tavern  to  lose  his  yet  remaining 
reason  in  drunkenness,  and  to  be  carried  to 
bed  lifeless  as  the  clod  of  the  valley. 

One  evening,  while  he  was  carelessly  loung- 
ing in  the  lobby  at  Drur^-lane  theatre,  a  lady 
whose  face  was  nearly  hidden  by  a  long  veil, 
passed  him  hastily,  and  by  her  air  and  form, 
reminded  him  of  Emily  Villara— of  that  wo- 
man whom  he  had  for  years  vainly  wished  to 
see  and  reproach  with  her  perfidy.  The  bare 
suspicion  that  the  lady  whom  he  saw  was 
Emily^roused  him  from  the  debilitjr  of  drunk- 
enness, and  left  him  only  its  irritation ;  when 
just  as  he  was  going  to  follow  her,  he  over- 
heard one  gentleman  say  to  another, 

**  Did  you  see  that  woman  1" 

**  Yes ;  who  is  she  t  she  is  very  beautiful." 

**  Ah !  she  is  beautiful  still,  though  turned 
forty.  It  is  Mrs.  Yillars,  as  she  calls  herself, 
the  divorced  wife  of ^" 

Dorville  stayed  to  hear  no  more ;  but,  rush- 
ing through  the  lobby,  he  overtook  the  unhap- 
py object  of  his  search  just  as  she  was  going 
to  enter  a  very  elegant  carriage.  Then,  seiz- 
ing her  rudely  by  the  arm,  regardless  of  every 
one  present,  he  dragged  her  back  into  the  lob- 
by ;  and,  while  pale  and  trembling  she  shud- 
dered in  his  grasp,  be  loaded  her  with  the 
bitterest  revilingrs,  and  called  down  curses  on 
her  head.  At  last  his  passion  new  so  out- 
rageous, and  even  her  life  seemed  so  much  in 
danger  from  his  violence,  that  she  exclaimed 
in  terror,  '*  Oh,  heavens !  b  there  no  one  who 
will  protect  met** 

^*  1  will,  though  I  die  for  it,*'  cried  a  pale, 
sickly  looking  young  man,  darting  through 
the  gathering  crowd,  and  receiving  on  his  arm 
the  blow  which  the  half  frantic  Dorville  was 
aiming  at  his  trembling  victim. 

"You!  poor  stripling!  you!"  cried  Dor- 
yille  (foaming  with  passion  as  the  determined 
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youth  endeavoured  to  force  her  from  his  hold,) 
"  *Sdeath,  sir !  who  are  you !  and  by  what 
right  do  you  interfere  V 

•*  By  what  right !  what  right !"  echoed  the 
young  man,  apparently  slruggling  to  keep 
down  a  variety  of  indignant  filings  labour- 
ing in  his  bosom ;  while,  agonist  by  con- 
tending passions,  Mrs.  Villars  earnestly  gazed 
on  her  pale  and  a^fitated  champion,  aui  Dor- 
ville, again  grasping  her  arm  with  cruel  vio- 
lence, renewed  his  abuse  of  her,  and  his  threats 
of  her  defender. 

"This  is  too  much  to  bear,"  cried  the 
youth;  "Villain!  unhand  her  this  moment! 
or  dread ^" 

"Dread  whati"  replied  Dorville  with  a 
sneer ;  "  dread  the  force  of  thy  arm,  thou  puny 
herol" 

"  Genera]  Dorville,"  replied  he,  approach- 
in^  him  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  and  fal- 
tering tone,  "  you  reproach  me  with  the  weak* 
ness  of  my  frame ;  Know,  sir,  that  my  feeble 
infancy  was  robbed  of  a  mother's  care ;  a  vil- 
lain lured  her  from  my  father's  arms !" 

"What  is  that  to  me,  sir  1"  exclaimed  the 
general ;  "  you  are  an  impertinent,  meddling 
scoundrel,  and  I  demand  s^sfiiction !" 

"You  shall  have  it,  sir,"  returned  the 
stranger;  "I  will  meet  you  when  and  where 
you  please."  Then  in  a  distinct  but  fiiint 
voice  he  added,  "  My  name  is  Aubrey  Mel- 
bourne, sir." 

At  tiie  sound  of  that  name,  Dorville  started 
back  with  horror  and  consternation ;  and  Mrs. 
Villara,  uttering  a  loud  and  dreadful  shriek, 
sunk  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  feet  of  her  de- 
serted child. 

"  Mr.  Melbourne !"  cried  General  Dorville, 
"  any  other  man  I  could  meet ;  but  you — no, 
no— it  is  impossible !"  So  saying,  he  rushed 
through  the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

In  the  meanwhile,  some  women  who  yere 
passing,  administered  remedies  to  Mre.  Vil- 
lars; and  young  Melbourne,  straining « her 
fondly  to  his  bosom  as  she  recovered,  said  in  a 
whisper,  "  He  is  gone — he  has  left  you  to  my 
care;  and  with  my  consent,  1  will  never,  ne- 
ver part  with  you  more !" 

"  Oh !  my  child !  my  child !"  cried  Emily, 
hanging  round  his  neck,  "  how  little  I  have 
deserv^— -" 

"  Hush !"  replied  he ;  "  this  is  no  place  for 
conversation ;  let  me  remove  you  hence." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared,  saying, 
"  Mre.  Villare's  carriage  stops  the  way ;'  and 
Melbourne  immediately  hurried  her  through 
the  crowd ;  but  drawing  back  with  a  tone  and 
gesture  that  spoke  daggere  to  the  heart  of  his 
mother,  he  exclaimed ;  "  No— I  cannot  enter 
that  carriage;"  and  ordered  it  to  drive  off. 
Then,  seeing  his  own  at  some  little  distance, 
he  assisted  Mre.  Villara  into  it,  and  jumped 
in  after  her  himself. 

He  found  his  mother  had  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  insensibility;  and  the  carriage  had 
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reached  his  boose,  and  she  was  laid  on  the 
bed  in  the  apartment  formerly  her  own,  before 
she  recovered  to  a  consciousness  of  her  situa- 
tion. 

A  load  and  agonized  shriek  on  her  recovery 
proclaimed  that  she  recognised  her  long  de- 
serted apartment;  but  at  this  moment  of  hoi^ 
ror  and  remorse,  her  pious  and  affectionate 
child  presented  himself  before  her. 

**  Am  I  not  in  a  dream  1"  she  cried ;  **  Can 
I,  can  I  be  in——"    She  could  not  go  on. 

**  You  are  in  your  own  house,"  he  answer- 
ed, kissine  hei  band ;  **  yon  have  been  dream- 
ing, and  the  dream  has  been  a  long  and  pain- 
ful one;  but  it  is  past,  and  you  now  wake,  I 
trust,  to  real  happiness !" 

A  tide  of  vanous  and  discordant  feelings 
rushed  in  upon  the  conscious  mother,  almost 
too  weighty  for  her  to  endure  and  live.  **  My 
child !  my  child !  can  you— -can  you  forgive 
me  1"  she  exclaimed. 

**  Forgive  you !  Do  you  expect  a  very  im- 
placable judge  in  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Evelyn  t 
Would  he  were  alive  to'see  this  day !" 

''  He  is  dead,  then  !"  (altered  out  Mrs.  V il- 
lars ;  and  for  several  minutes  they  were  both 
too  much  oppressed  to  speak.  At  length  Mel- 
bourne, recovering  himself,  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  mother^s  attention  by  telling  his  own 
short  story.  He  told  her,  that  on  his  father's 
death,  who  had  no  children  by  his  second 
marriage,  he  had  found  himself  uncontrolled 
master  of  a  ^^rp  fortune,  and  had  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  find  his  mother,  and  lure  her 
back  to  the  paths  of  virtue ;  that  her  change 
of  name  baa  misled  him  in  his  pursuit,  and 
he  had  nearly  given  over  his  search  as  hope- 
less, when  the  same  chance  which  acquainted 
Dorville  that  the  lady  who  passed  him  in  Ae 
lobby  was  Mrs.  Villars,  informed  him  that  it 
was  his  long-lost  mother ;  and  he  followed  her 
nearly  as  soon  as  Dorville,  but  was  impeded 
in  his  progress  by  the  crowd. 

**  But  now,"  he  cried,  »*  I  have  found  you, 
and  we  part  no  more;  for,  O  my  mother!  if 
there  be  any  ties  that  are  likely  to  separate  us 
—/or  your  sake,  fpr  my  sake,  break  them  I 
conjure  you !" 

**  Whatever  had  been  my  ties,"  returned 
Mrs.  Villars,  blushing,  **  this  moment  should 
have  for  ever  annulM  them ;  but  Lord  Car- 
donnel,  for  whom  I  left  Mr.  Dorville,  is  just 
married,  after  having  made  for  me  an  ample 
provision  for  life—" 

**  Which  now  yoo  can  restore  to  him  un- 
touched," eagerly  interrupted  Melbourne,  **  as 
all  my  fortune  is  at  your  disposal,  and  General 
Dorville  will  not,  I  trust,  trouble  us  with  his 
visits." 

It  was  then  settled  thift  Mrs.  Villars  should 
reside  with  her  son  at  his  country-seat,  and  or- 
ders to  prepare  for  their  leaving  London  w^re 
immediately  issued. 

In  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Villars  saw  herself 
e>Dee  more  mistress  of  the  bouse  where  she 


had  given  birth  to  her  son,  and  where  also  she 
had  madly  deserted  him ;  while  the  image  of 
her  once  fond  and  deeply  injuied  husband  in- 
cessantly haunted  her;  and  her  heart  being 
torn  by  mixed  andcontending  emotions,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  she  could  prevail  on  herself 
to  leave  her  room,  or  even  let  into  her  apart- 
ment the  light  of  day.  At  length,  however, 
the  soothing  attentions  of  her  son,  and  her 
consciousness  that  her  repentance  was  not 
only  agonizing  but  lasting,  restored  her  in 
some  measure  to  composure;  though,  while 
she  contemplated  Aubrey's  pale  cheek,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  frame,  she  reflected  with 
the  most  painful  sel^reproach,  that,  had  she 
not  forsaken  him,  he  might  have  been  as 
healthy  as  her  anxious  affection  wished  htm  to 
be.  Happy^  she  thought,  he  might  still  be ; 
at  least,  as  happy  as  the  consciousness  of  a 
mother's  disgrace  could  allow  him  to  be ;  but 
she  soon  perceived  that  he  viras  not  happy, 
though  he  always  professed  himself  to  her  to 
have  no  wish  ungratified,  now  he  had  fimnd 
his  mother. 

^^Aquelmit  choH  U  maOiew  ai  ^ofi,"  says 
the  proverb;  and  the  truth  of  this,  young 
Melbourne  had  experienced ;  though  the  crad 
desertion  of  his  mother  had  exposed  his  frame 
to  many  dangers,  and  his  health  to  serious  in- 
jury, it  had  ^n  the  means  of  benefiting  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  the  Ticar  of  the  parish,  a 
young  man  (as  I  have  before  observed)  of  ex- 
emplary piety  and  virtue,  and  who  was  in- 
deed, in  his  practice,  the  village  preacher  so 
admirably  described  by  Goldsmith ;  and  hay- 
ing always  beheld  with  compassion  tne  little 
Aubrey  Melbourne's  deserted  infancy,  he  soon 
began  to  love  him  not  only  for  the  child's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  mother;  and 
when  he  was  old  enouffh  to  learn,  he  took 
such  pleasure  in  instructing  him,  that  he  gave 
him  aaily  lessons  at  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Melbourne  had  suffered  his  son,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  country  was  good  for  his  health, 
to  remain  at  his  nurse's  cottage,  even  after  he 
was  old  enough  to  demand  the  attendance  of 
a  preceptor;  but  at  length,  being  ashamed  of 
his  neglect,  he  sent  orders  for  Aubrey's  remo- 
val to  a  public  school.  But  against  this  Mr. 
Evelyn  warmly  remonstrated ;  and  as  he  at 
the  same  time  offered  for  a  small  sum  to  take 
him  into  his  house,  and  undertake  to  fit  him 
for  college  himself,  his  objections  were  attend- 
ed to,  and  his  services  accepted ;  and  Aubrey 
Melbourne  became,  in  consequence,  the  happy 
inmate  of  the  parsonage. 

Nor  was  Evelyn  less  happy  to  receive  the 
child  under  his  roof,  than  he  to  come  to  him— 
ibr  was  he  not  the  child  of  Emily  Villars ! 

««Dear  child,  I  will  be  a  father  to  you !" 
cried  Evelyn,  catching  him  to  his  heart;  and 
as  he  said  so,  tears  of  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain  trickled  down  his  manly  cheek. 

Not  many  months  after,  the  cirenmstaoes 
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of  Eiiiily*8  Tisit  to  —  took  place ;  and  her 
watch  and  seals  being  in  the  custody  of  Mr. 
Evelyn,  were  depoeiteid  in  his  cabinet  with  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  the  only  memorial  of  her 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  keep ;  and 
some  of  my  readers  at  least  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  took  care  to 
wind  up  this  watch  every  night.  True,  he 
did  not  want  to  use  it ;  but  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  was  good  for  the  watch,  and  he 
did  not  choose  to  examine  his  motives  yery 
narrowly. 

From  the  day  on  which  this  watch  arrived 
(as  I  have  before  observed)  he  taught  Au- 
brey to  remember  his  mother  in  his  prayers ; 
and  also  foreseeing  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Villars*s  situation  might  one 
day  call  for  some  instances  of  great  exertion 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  her  son,  he 
took  ^at  pains  to  impress  on  Aubrey's  mind 
the  highest  sense  of  filial  duty,  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  unworthiness  on  the  part 
of  a  parent  could  exonerate  the  child  from  the 
most  scrupulous  observance  of  the  virtues  of 
filial  piety,  and  that  no  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  a  parent  ought  to  be  scrupled  by  a  virtuous 
child. 

These  lessons  took  deep  root  in  the  heart  of 
young  Melbourne ;  and  when  Mr.  Evelyn  in- 
form^ him  of  his  mother's  situation,  told  him 
the  story  of  her  visit  to  — ,  showed  him  her 
gifl  to  him,  and,  in  short,  told  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  her— after  the  first  burst  of 
indignant  sensibility  had  subsided,  he  felt  a 
sort  of  romantic  ardour  to  find  her  out,  and  en- 
deavour to  reclaim  her ;  and  while  he  asked 
his  nurse,  who  lived  near  him,  to  tell  him 
every  particular  of  his  infancy,  and  to  inform 
him  ot  all  the  instances  which  she  could  re- 
collect of  her  fondness  for  him,  he  secretly 
vowed  to  be  her  afiectionate  protector,  when- 
ever the  obscurity  in  which  she  was  involved 
should,  by  his  exertions,  be  removed. 

But  filial  love  was  not  sufficient  to  shield 
his  heart  against  the  admittance  of  a  tender 
passion;  and  just  before  his  father  died,  he 
nad  learned  to  sigh  in  secret  for  the  daughter 
of  a  very  opulent  man  who  resided  on  an 
estate  which  Joined  to  Mr.  Melbourne's. 

Most  men,  when  they  became  possessed,  as 
Aubrey  Melbourne  did,  as  soon  as  his  father 
died,  of  an  ample  fortune,  would  have  suppos- 
ed themselves  worthy  to  address  the  daughter 
of  any  man  not  superior  in  rank ;  but  such 
was  Aubrey  Melbourne's  diffidence  of  his  own 
merit,  such  his«  painful  consciousness  of  the 
sickliness  of  his  appearance,  that  though  he 
had  considerable  personal  attractioi^s,  and  a 
mildly  interesting  grace  of  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  dared  not  make  known  his  affec- 
tion to  the  object  of  it,  from  a  conviction  that 
he  was  doomed  to  sigh  for  her  in  vain.  But 
his  attachment  was  too  visible  to  escape  the 
eyes  either  of  the  young  lady  or  her  father, 
and  each  beheld  it  with  delight;   and   Mr. 


EUesmere,  in  expectation  that  young  Mel- 
bourne would  soon  be  the  declared  lover  of 
his  daughter,  received  very  coldly  the  propo- 
sals of  a  gentleman  for  her,  not  quite  equal  to 
the  former  in  present  possessions.  But  Mel- 
bourne would  never  have  had  courage  to  de- 
clare himself,  had  not  a  little  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  at  once  unveiled  the  state  of  his 
own  heart  to  Miss  EUesmere,  and  made  her 
heart  known  to  him. 

One  evening  that  he  was  drinking[  tea  at 
Mr.  Ellesmere's,  a  )>usy  and  prying  neighbour 
came  in  and  congratulated  Miss  Ellesmere  on 
her  approaching  marriage.  Clara  blushed, 
and  Aubrey  Melboure  turned  pale ;  while  the 
lady  went  on  to  mention  as  the  happy  man, 
the  lately  rejected  lover;  and  Melbourne, 
deeming  Clara's  confusion  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  report,  suddenly  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
to  all  appearance  dead. 

Terrified,  beyond  every  consideration  but 
that  of  Melbourne's  danger.  Miss  Ellesmere 
rent  the  air  with  her  screams;  and  while 
remedies  were  administered  to  the  insensible 
youth,  her  arm  supported  his  head,  while  her 
warm  but  trembling  lip  was  ever  and  anon 

f»ressed  to  his  cold  temples ;  and  when  he  at 
ast  recovered  his  senses,  her  eye  met  his  with 
an  expression  of  joyful  but  tearful  tenderness, 
whose  meaning  not  even  he  could  mistake. 
'*  Dear  Aubrey,"  cried  Ellesmere,  **  what  was 
it  that  overset  you  thusi"  Aubrey  blushed, 
and  turned  his  fine  eyes  full  of  meaning  first 
on  Clara,  then  on  the  officious  neighbour,  and 
slowly  lef^  the  room.  Ellesmere  followed 
him ;  and  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  de- 
claring himself  unable  to  stay,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  whispered  him,  **  I  see  the 
state  of  your  heart;  and  my  girl  is  yours, 
both  heart  and  hand ;  let  us  see  you  to-morrow 
to  dinner,  and  if  you  can  bring  her  to  confes- 
sion, I  hope  before  long  to  have  the  honour  of 
calling  you  son-in-law?' 

This  abrupt  but  welcome  declaration  almost 
overpowered  the  weak  spirits  of  Melbourne, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  could  not  for  a  few 
minutes  recover  his  speech ;  but  pressing  El- 
lesmere's  hand,  and  uttering  a  **God  bless 
you  \^  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul,  he 
hastened  home,  not  to  sleep,  but  lie  and  medi- 
tate on  his  happy  expectations. 

The  next  morning,  before  he  rose,  an  ex- 
press from  London  arrived,  sent  by  his  agent 
there,  whom  he  had  employed  to  endeavour  to 
learn  some  tidings  of  his  long-lost  mother; 
and  the  messenger  brought  a  letter  informing 
him  that  she  had  been  seen  in  London  at  the 
theatre,  in  a  private  box,  and  alone,  at  the  re- 
presentation of  **The  Stranger;"  and  that 
there,  probably,  he  would  see  her  himself. 
This  was  information  to  put  all  Melbourne's 
virtue  to  the  test.  It  was  his  duty,  he  thought, 
to  set  off  immediately  in  search  of  his  deluded 
parent ;  but  then  a  dearer  duty  called  him  to 
Mr.  Ellesmere's ;  then  again,  on  the  contrary, 
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how  could  he  Tenture  to  go  thither  and 
contract  an  enga^ment,  inconsistent,  per- 
haps, with  the  sacred  duties  which  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  with  regard  to  his 
mother  1 

These  Tarious  and  discordant  duties  and  feel- 
ing a^tated  him  for  some  time;  at  lenprth 
filial  piety  conquered,  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  writing  a  hasty  note  to  Mr.  EUes- 
mere,  and  one  evidently  bearing  marks  of 
great  agitation  of  mind ;  informing  him  that 
sudden  and  important  business  had  called  him 
to  London,  and  forbade  him  to  profit,  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  welcome  and  flattering  assurances 
which  Mr.  Ellesmere  had  civen  him ;  and 
haying  despatched  this  note,l]e  set  off  for  the 
metropolis ;  where,  at  the  theatre,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  firiend  who  knew  his 
mother  personally,  and  attended  Melbourne  in 
his  search,  chance  discovered  her  to  him,  and 
produced  the  scene  described  in  the  forego- 
ing pages. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  that  scene 
had  deepened  very  powerfully  the  interest 
which  Aubrey  Melbourne  had  long  felt  for  his 
unhappy  parent.  I  am  well  aware  that  what 
we  call  natural  affection^  is  chiefly  in  human 
beings  the  result  of  habit,  and  a  series  of  care, 
tenderness,  mutual  kindness,  and  good  ofl^ces ; 
still,  Melbourne  had  accustomed  himself  so 
long  to  think  of  his  mother  as  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  him  during  his  future  life,  had  so  of- 
ten heard  his  father's  neglect  blamed  as  the 
cause  of  her  delinquency,  and  had  his  mind  so 
imbued  with  her  idea  by  Evelyn,  that  his 
heart  was  prepared  to  receive  her  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  child ;  and  when  he  beheld  her 
terrified  and  insulted  by  the  fatal  cause  of  all 
her  disgrace,  and  saw  himself  at  once  her  pro- 
tector from  danger  and  from  insult,  her  power 
over  him  became  immediately  secured,  her 
ascendency  irresistible;  and,  following  the  im- 
pulse of  his  feelings,  he  carried  her  in  triumph 
to  his  own  house— nay,  promised  to  consider 
her  as  its  mistress,  and  never  to  part  from  her 
again,  before  he  recollected  how  little  such  an 
arrangement  and  such  a  promise  suited  his  atr 
tachment  to  Miss  Ellesmere,  and  his  hope  of 
being  united  to  her. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
mother  for  the  night,  that  the  ima^  of  Clva, 
and  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Ellesmere,  occurred  to  his  recollection;  but 
then  it  recurred  with  all  its  force,  and  chilled 
with  agony  the  glow  of  self-approbation  and 
happiness  which  had  so  lately  flushed  his  pale 
cheek. 

He  had  just  sworn  to  his  mother,  that  she 
should  henceforward  be  his  constant  compa- 
nion ;  that  his  presence  should  always  fortify 
her  against  any  future  lapse  from  virtue ;  and 
his  time  be  devoted  to  the  welcome  task  of 
reconciling  her  to  the  virtuous  details  of  a  life 
of  privacy  and  active  benevolence.  Yet, 
though  he  had  done  this,  he  knew  that  he  was 


bound  in  honour  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Miss 
Ellesmere ;  and  he  also  knew — 4ireadful  con- 
sideration to  the  heart  of  a  son!  that  his 
mother  was  not  a  fit  companion  for  his  wife ! 
He  saw  himself,  therefore,  under  the  mortify- 
ing necessity  of  depriving  his  mother  of  the 
consoling  situation  which  he  had  promised 
her,  or  of  resigning  all  hope  of  possessing  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  ! 

And  to  which  decision  did  virtue  urge  him  1 
Could  the  mother  who  had  violated  all  her 
duties  to  him,  to  society,  and  to  her  husband, 
deserve  that  he  should  sacrifice  to  her  the  vir- 
tuous affection  of  his  heart,  and  perhaps  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  1 
Surely  not.  And  he  could  make  his  mother 
independent,  allow  her  a  comfortable  income^ 
and  settle  her  in  a  house  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  his  own. 

**It  was  absurd  in  roe,**  said  he  aloud,  **to 
hesitate  a  moment,  or  make  myself  uneasy — 
my  mother  cannot,  ought  not  to  expect  any 
more  from  me ;  all  other  virtues  are  not  to  be 
lost  in  that  of  filial  duty  !** 

But  then  again,  he  recollected  that  the  filial 
duty  which  he  had  to  perform  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature ;  it  was  not  only  a  mother  whom 
he  had  to  support,  but  a  firail  being  whom  he 
had  to  keep  m  the  newly-recovered  path  of 
virtue,  and  a  penitent  whom  he  had  to  console 
by  unremitting  and  pious  attentions,  for  the 
remorse  with  which  she  was  tormented ;  one, 
too,  whom  he  had  promised  never  to  forsake, 
but  to  let  her  be  the  first  object  of  his  tender 
care ! '  And  how  was  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
these  obligations  consistent  with  his  forming 
the  new  and  tender  ties  of  a  husband  and  a 
father  1  How  was  it  consistent  with  his  enter- 
ing into  an  engagement,  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  which  must  be,  that  he  should  send 
his  mother  from  his  house;  fiir  from  that 
anxious  and  watchful  eye  which  was  to  pre- 
serve her  firom  any  new  temptation  to  vice  f 
for  he  knew  that  no  woman  could,  no  woman 
ought  to  sacrifice  propriety  to  love,  so  far  as 
to  consent  to  marry  him,  with  the  prospect  of 
having  his  mother  for  her  companion. 

Alas!  he  soon  found  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  duty ;  that,  if  he  wished  to 
perform  his  duties  correctly  as  a  son,  he  must 
surrender  his  own  grratification  to  effect  this 
virtuous  exertion ;  and,  afVer  earnestly  wishing 
that  his  friend  Evelyn  was  alive  to  keep  up 
his  fainting  courage  by  his  advice  and  appro- 
bation, he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  resolved 
to  prove  himself  an  exemplary  child,  even  to 
the  sacrifice  of  all  his  fond  hopes  of  being 
blest  as  a  husband. 

The  next  morning,  he  conducted  his  mother 
to  his  country-seat ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  now 
I  have  detailed  these  circumstances  in  his  life, 
that  Melbourne's  countenance  and  manner, 
when  there,  should  prove  to  Mrs.  Villars,  that 
her  son  was  far  from  happy.  Indeed,  he  had 
received  a  letter,  siaoe  his  arrival  in  the  coun- 
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try,  (rora  Mr.  Ellesmere,  which  was  alone 
sufficient  to  call  forth  all  the  keen  sensibili- 
ties of  his  nature. 

Neither  Ellesmere  nor  Clara  were  satisfied 
with  the  hastv  letter  which  Melbourne  had 
sent  them.  Ulara,  knowiner  that  her  fether 
had  rashly  revealed  to  Melbourne  what  he 
very  justly  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  her 
heart,  thought  that  delicacy,  and  the  respect 
due  to  her  feelings,  ought  to  have  sugs^ted 
to  Melbourne  the  propriety  of  not  suffering 
her  to  remain  an  hour  longer  unpossessed  of  cer- 
tain proofs  that  her  passion  was  returned ;  and, 
therefore,  the  letter  of  apology  ought  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  one  to  her,  containing 
an  explicit  declaration  of  love ;  and  Mr.  Elles- 
mere was  of  the  same  opinion ;  conseauently, 
they  were  neither  of  them  in  a  favourable  dis- 
position of  mind  towards  Melbourne,  when 
they  heard  that  he  was  returned  home,  and 
had  brought  with  him  his  mother  as  the  future 
mistress  of  his  house. 

Clara  heard  the  news  with  silent  consterna- 
tion, and  her  father  with  violent  resentment. 
Clara  endeavoured  to  appease  him  by  saying 
that  their  information  might  not  be  correct  ,- 
that  Mrs.  Villars  might  be  come  merely  as  a 
risiter ;  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  Melbourne 
would  explain  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction. 
But  she  could  persuade  hkn  to  delay  writing 
to  Melbourne  only  till  the  next  day ;  and  it 
was  as  follows  :^- 

**  Sir, — ^Is  it  true  that  Mrs.  Villars  is  going 
to  reside  with  you,  and  that  you  have  told 
your  servants  to  consider  her  as  their  future 
mistress!  If  it  be,  you  must  suppose  that 
your  visits  here  in  future  must  be  considered 
as  inaulUj  as  Mrs.  Villars  can  never  be  a  fit 
companion  for  my  daughter. 

''R.  Ellesmkbz." 

To  this  letter  Melbounie  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer  :— 

**  Dear  Sir, — Could  you  witness  the  misery 
which  I  have  experienced  from  pi^rusing  your 
letter,  pity  would  be  your  only  feeling  towards 
me.  but,  whatever  may  be  the  sentiments 
which  I  am  now  so  wretched  as  to  excite  in 
you  and  Miss  Ellesmere,  I  shall  always  feel 
towards  her  and  you  the  same  devoted  attach- 
ment and  sincere  esteem  which  I  have  long 
entertained  for  you  both.  But  a  duty  of  a 
most  imperious  nature  forces  roe  to  a  step 
which  must,  I  am  well  convinced,  for  ever 
shut  your  doors  against  me.  My  mother,  my 
penitent  mother,  will,  henceforward,  be  the 
mif^tress  of  my  house ;  and  to  her  I  make  the 
sacrifice  of  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth, 
unless  I  can  find  happiness  in  the  certainty  of 
fulfilling  my  duty.  Believe  me,  whether  happy 
or  miserable, 

**  Ever  devotedly,  Miss  Ellesmere*s  and  yours, 
*'  AuBRiT  Melbourne.*' 

Clara  read  this  letter  with  mixed  feelings. 


Though  she  felt  personally  aggrieTed  by  Mel- 
bourne's conduct,  she  viewed  with  admiration 
the  filial  piety  which  dictated  it;  while  her 
father,  conceiving  that  Mrs.  Villars  deserved 
no  attention  at  all  from  her  son,  looked  on  it 
as  a  mere  scheme  to  get  rid  of  the  sort  of  en- 
gagement which  he  had,  as  it  were,  forced  him 
to  make  with  his  daughter;  and  bitterly  re- 
penting the  declaration  which  he  had  made  to 
Melbourne,  and  his  own  and  his  parental  pride 
being  severely  wounded,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing answer  :— 

*'  Sir, — I  had  just  refused  a  most  excellent 
match  for  my  daughter,  only  the  day  before 
you  paid  us  your  last  visit ;  and  this  I  did  from 
an  idea  that  Clara  preferred  you,  and  that  you 
intended  to  pay  your  addresses  to  her.  But 
your  conduct  sufficiently  proves  that  I  did  not 
know  you,  and  that  my  confidence  in  you  has 
been  ill-placed ;  I  have,  therefore,  written  to 
the  gentleman  whose  addresses  I  refused,  re- 
tracting  my  refusal ;  and  Miss  Ellesmere, 
urged  oy  my  entreaties,  and  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  wounded  pride  and  sensibility,  has 
consented  to  receive  his  visits,  and  will  look 
on  him  as  her  future  husband. 

**  Wishing  you  all  possible  happiness  with 
the  virtuous  companion  whom  you  have  chosen, 
*'  1  hare  the  honour  to  be, 

**  Your  obedient  humble  senrant, 

''R.  Ellesmere." 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Melbourne 
had  received  this  cruel  letter ;  and  Mrs.  Vil- 
lars had  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  out*  the 
cause  of  his  sadness  and  increased  indisposi- 
tion, when  one  of  the  maid-servants  came  in 
afVer  dinner  on  some  errand  to  Mrs.  Villars, 
and  asked  her  whether  she  had  seen  the  fine 
carriages  go  by. 

**  No;  what  fine  carriap^es  1" 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  such  a  sight  of  them !  They 
are  the  relations  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
marry  Miss  Ellesmere;  and  they  are  all  come 
to  his  house,  and  the  wedding  is  to  take  place 
in  a  fortnight;  and  there  are  to  be  such  grand 
doings  !  we  shall  see  the  fireworks  from  our 
windows !" 

Aubrey  Melbourne,  who  was  reading  at  the 
window,  suddenly  dropped  his  book,  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  room;  while  Mrs.  Villars, 
terrified  and  surprised,  followed,  and  found 
him  fallen  down  in  a  fit  in  his  own  dressing- 
room.  When  he  recovered,  he  assured  his 
mother  he  was  often  seized  in  that  manner, 
and  begged  to  be  left  alone. 

But  Mrs.  Villars  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  his  illness  had  some  relation  with  what 
the  servant  had  said,  and  she  immediately  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  from  the  servants  whe- 
ther their  young  master  had  ever  been  talked  of 
for  Miss  Ellesmere ;  but  they  had  never  heard 
such  a  thing  surmised ;  still,  she  could  not 
give  up  the  idea;  and  seeing  on  her  son's 
countenance  when  they  met  \)fi  the  evening, 
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strong  marks  of  sadness,  she  was  sure  that  he 
concealed  from  her  some  secret  fatal  to  bis 
peace.  The  only  person  in  the  house  likely  to 
be  at  all  in  Melbourne  Vconfidence,  was  the  old 
butler,  who  had  li^ed  in  the  family  many  years, 
and  was  the  only  servant  known  to  her  whom 
Melbourne,  from  motiYes  of  delicacy,  had  not 
parted  with  on  her  entering  his  house;  but 
old  Arthur  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
part  with;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  recommending  to  him  to  behave  to  his 
mother,  for  hi$  sake,  if  not  for  hers,  with  every 
possible  respect.  Still  the  old  man's  feelings 
of  virtuous  indignation  burst  forth  when  he 
saw  Mrs.  Villars,  leaning  on  her  son's  arm,  get 
out  of  the  carriage ;  and  exclaiming — **  A  vile 
hussy !  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  her !"  he  ran 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  pantry  as  she  pass- 
ed, resolving  to  feign  illness  to  escape  waiting 
at  Uible  that  day.  But  so  many  days  passed 
before  Mrs.  Villars  was  well  and  composed 
enough  to  come  down  stairs,  that  old  Arthur 
had  sufficient  time  to  conquer  his  angry  feel- 
ings before  he  saw  Mrs.  Villars,  whom  Mel- 
bourne took  care  he  should  se«  first  aione,  lest 
the  sight  of  him  should  affect  his  mother  very 
powerfully,  and  make  the  presence  of  the 
other  servants  at  that  moment  improper. 

It  was  well  that  he  had  taken  this  precaa- 
tion;  for  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Villars  saw  the 
venerable  old  man  enter  the  room,  she  forgot 
all  her  self-command ;  and  when  she  saw  him 
turn  away  and  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye,  as  the 
recollection  no  doubt  of  his  lost  master  and 
past  scenes  recurred  to  his  mind,  she  rushed 
towards  him  with  clasped  hands,  and  conjured 
him  to  forget  and  fomve  her  past  offences. 

"I — I  hope,"  replied  Arthur  in  a  hoarse 
tone  of  voice,  *'  that  God  and  my  poor  master 
forgave  you,  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  same  as 
fast  as  1  can.'*  So  saying,  he  hastily  lefl  the 
room,  leaving  on  Mrs.  Villars's  mind  a  feeling 
of  fear  towards  him,  which  made  it  no  easy 
task  for  her  to  address  him  confidentially. 
But  she  felt  that  the  effort  ought  to  be  made — 
that  she  ought  to  try  to  find  out  her  son's  se- 
cret, and  that  Arthur  probably  knew  it ;  she, 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  resolved  to  ap- 
ply to  him,  and  her  task  was  soon  rendered 
easy. 

The  morning  after  that  on  which  the  com- 
pany to  Mr.  Laurie's  had  arrived,  two  or  three 
smart  carriages  passed  the  window  as  Mel- 
bourne was  at  the  window  and  Arthur  was 
busy  at  the  side-board.  On  seeing  them, 
and  particularly  as  an  open  carriage  passed  in 
which  sat  a  beautiful  girl,  whose  head  seemed 
sedulously  averted,  Mrs.  Villars  obs'^rved  that 
Melbourne  turned  very  pale,  and  sighing  deep- 
ly, left  the  room;  while  Arthur  muttered — 
•*  Parading  fools !  why  need  they  always  con- 
trive to  pass  our  house  t" 

**  Why  should  they  noi  pass  it,  my  good 
Arthur  V'  said  Mrs.  Villars. 

"  O,  I  know  why  well  enough." 


«'  Do  you  1  Then  I  wish  yon  would  tell  me." 

'*With  my  good  will  you  should  have 
known  why  long  ago ;  but  now  1  fear  it  is  too 
late." 

«•  Too  late!  what  is  too  late  1" 

**  It  is  too  late  to  prevent  Miss  EUesmere's 
marrying  another  man ;  and  there  is  my  poor 
master  dying  for  her,  and  she  belike  for  him — 
for  they  say  that  she  is  main  sorry  to  marry 
that  jinginbob  fellow." 

•*  But  why  did  she  not  ma^ry  my  son  1" 

*«  O,  that  1  must  not  tell  you  !" 

•*  No !    Am  I,  Arthur,  am  /  the  cause  V* 

*'  Belike  you  may,"  answered  the  blunt  old 
man. 

**And  my  son  concealed  this  from  me! 
What !  I  suppose  his  taking  me  into  the  house 
broke  off  the  marriage  ?" 

'*  Belike  it  did,  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  I 
say." 

**  And  my  generous  son  gave  up  his  happi- 
ness for  my  sake !  Oh,  Aubrey,  how  little 
did  I  deserve  such  conduct  from  you !"  Here 
she  gave  way  to  so  violent  a  burst  of  anguish 
that  even  Arthur  pitied  her,  and  pouring  out  a 
^lass  of  wine  insisted  that  she  should  drink 
It,  and  not  take  on  so  dismally;  and  when 
she  was  recovered,  at  her  very  urgent  request 
he  told  her  all  he  knew  respecting  his  young 
master  and  Miss  Ellesmere.  Indeed  he  knew 
every  thing  that  had  passed  ;  for,  having  been 
with  Melbourne  when  he  received  Mr.  EUes- 
mere's first  letter,  he  had,  during  the  violent 
paroxysm  of  feeling  which  it  had  thrown  him 
into,  ventured  to  read  it  himself;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  done  so,  he  had  earnestly 
conjured  his  master  to  part  with  his  mother 
rather  than  not  marry  Miss  Ellesmere;  and 
Melbourne,  thoueh  ancrry  at  the  old  man's  dis- 
respect towards  Mrs.  Villars,  was  so  affected 
by  his  violent  expressions  of  attachment  to- 
wards himself,  and  zeal  for  his  happiness,  that 
he  confided  to  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
on  condition  that  he  would  keep  the  affair  a 
secret  from  his  mother. 

**  But,  Arthur,  do  you  think  it  is  indeed  too 
late,"  said  Mrs.  Villars,  **  to  prevent  this  mar- 
riage, as  Miss  Ellesmere  is,  you  say,  attached 
to  Aubrey  1" 

**  Well,  but  suppose  it  is  not  too  late— what 
can  you  dol" 

"  What !  You  shall  see,  Arthur,  what  a 
mother  can  do  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the 
best  of  children!" 

On  hearing  this,  Arthur,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  entrance  into  the  house,  condescend- 
ed to  look  at  her. 

"Why,  what  will  you  do!"  said  he  almost 
smiling  on  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Ellesmere." 

"  And  what  will  you  say  to  him  t 

•*  All  my  heart  dictates.'* 

The  old  man  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
stroking  his  grey  head,  while  with  the  back 
of  his  hand  he  dashed  away  a  tear,  and  then 
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Raid,  with  a  sort  of  a  J)ow,  **  Shall  1  go  with 
you,  ma^aml  I  canH  think  of  your  going 
alone;  1  will  just  make  myself  tidy  and  walk 
behind  you.*' 

'*  I  never  thought  that  I  should  erer  walk 
behind  her  again/'  said  the  old  man  to  him- 
self, ^  but  1  believe  she  is  a  true  penitent.*' 
In  Ave  minutes  more,  Arther  being  sure  that 
he  bad  seen  Mr.  Ellesmere  ride  towards  home 
on  horseback,  Mrs.  Villars  stole  out  unper- 
ceived  by  her  son,  having  positively  refused 
Arthur's  attendance  — a  refusal  which  morti- 
fied him  exceedingly— but  he  opened  the  door 
for  her ;  and,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  times, 
he  held  the  door  open  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Villars  found  Mr.  Ellesmere  at  home; 
and,  having  desired  the  servant  to  say  a  lady 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Ellesmere  alone,  she  was 
soon  admitted  into  his  study.  When  there, 
she  replied  to  his  very  respectful  address  by 
throwing  up  her  veil,  and  Mr.  Ellesmere  start- 
ed on  beholding  Mr8.Vil]ars.  But  such  is  fe- 
male influencfH  and  such  the  power  of  beauty 
(for  Mrs.  Villars  was  still  beautiful,)  that 
though  before  he  saw  her  Mr.  Ellesmere  be- 
stowed on  her  ever^  degrading  epithet  possi- 
ble, and  was  convinced  that  he  should  not 
scruple  to  say  to  her  all  that  he  had  said  of  her 
—at  the  moment  he  beheld  her,  his  boasted 
cotirage  failed  him,  and  with  awkward  com- 
plaisance he  desired  her  to  be  seated. 

^  Mr.  Ellesmere,"  cried  she,  **  you  see  in 
me  a  wretched,  penitent,  and  humbled  wo- 
man." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  madam,"  said  he, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

**  And  my  son — ^my  poor  son !" 

*•  What  of  Mr.  Melbourne,  madam  1" 

**  I  have  just  been  informed  that  he  is  pining 
away  his  life  in  a  hopeless  attachment  to  your 
daughter,  and  that  1  am  the  obstacle  to  his 
happiness." 

*'  Really,  madam !"  replied  Mr.  Ellesmere, 
*'  Certainly — ^yes-^there  was  something  going 
forward  ;  but — " 

**  Yes,  sir,  though  my  son's  filial  piety  led 
him  to  conceal  the  circumstance  from  me,  and 
he  knows  nothing  of  this  visit  to  you,  I  find 
that  had  he  not  received  his  gruilty  mother  into 
his  house,  it  would  at  this  moment  have  con- 
tained a  young  and  virtuous  bride !  Is  this 
not  so,  sirl" 

**  Why,  madam,  I  can't  say  but  that  the  ex- 
traordinary step  which  Mr.  Melbourne  took, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  expected  him  to 
be  the  avowed  and  accepted  lover  of  my 
daughter,  was  very  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come to  us  both;  but  as  matters  were,  you 
must  feel  that  Miss  Ellesmere  was  forced  to 
give  uo  all  thoughts  of  being  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne.^' 

**I  understand  you,  sir;  Mr.  Melbourne's 
mother  is  unworthy  to  associate  with  his  wife 
— and  no  one  feels  the  truth  more  deeply  than 
I  do ;  but  sir,  is  such  a  son  as  mine  to  oe  sacri- 


ficed to  such  a  parent  as  I  am  1  I  am  told 
ihat  Miss  Ellesmere  prefers  my  son  to  the  gen- 
tleman she  is  about  to  marry." 

**  It  is  only  too  true,  madam." 

**  Oh !  then,  sir,  for  mercy,  and  for  justioe 
sake,  do  not  conclude  the  marriage  in  ques- 
tion. Of  the  strength  of  Aubrey's  attachment 
to  your  daughter  I  have  convincing  proofs ; 
and  if  I  am  the  only  obstacle  to  hifi  success, 
look  on  me,  sir,  as  a  being  who  exists  not;  I 
am  willing  to  relinquish  my  son's  society  for 
ever;  banish  me  whithersoever  you  please; 
exact  an  oath  from  me,  never,  except  when  1 
am  on  my  death-bed,  or  he  on  his,  to  see  my 
son  again ;  nay,  command  me  to  live  where 
he  shall  never  be  able  to  find  me.  I  care  not 
what  I  promise,  and  to  what  hardships  I  ex- 
pose myself,  so  that  I  can  previ^il  on  you  to 
receive  him  as  your  soii-in-iaw,  and  give  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors  a  mistress  more 
worthy  to  preside  in  it  than  I  am ;  I  can  only 
say,  make  your  conditions,  and  whatever  they 
are  I  will  consent  to  them**' 

**  Mrs.  Villars,  madam,  really  I — ^upon  my 
soul,  your  ofier  is  a  very  generous  one,  and — 
but  you  say  Mr.  Melbourne  knows  nothing  of 
this  visiU'*^ 

*^  No,  sir,  nor  is  he  yet  aware  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  heart ;  but 
ever  since  he  heard  that  Miss  Ellesmere's  mar- 
riage is  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  he  has 
not  spoken  without  great  effort,  nor  has  he 
slept  or  eaten  since.  In  short,  I  see  that  his 
life  will  fall  a  victim  to  his  mistaken  sense  of 
dut^ ;  for  surely,  sir,  /  have  not  duervtd  such 
an  instance  of  duty  from  him !" 

**  Why,  really,  madam,  I  must  say,  to  be 
honest,  that  Mr.  Melbourne's  conduct  appear- 
ed to  me  such  a  work  of  supererogation  that  I 
believed  he  had  no  great  attachment  to  my 
daughter,  and  brought  you  home  to  get  rid  of 
the  business ;  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken, 
and—" 

**  And  you  will  take  pity  on  him,  sir!" 

*'Why,  I  am  much  disposed  to  do  it;  and 
as  to  the  reported  marriage,  that  is  entirely  a 
mistake ;  the  sister  of  Mr.  Laurie,  my  daugh- 
ter's lover,  is  going  to  be  married,  and  it  is  on 
that  account  that  these  grand  preparations 
have  taken  place;  but  I  nave  not  yet  been 
able  to  prevail  on  Clara  to  fix  any  time  for  her 
marriage,  and  indeed  Mr.  Laurie  has  very  lit- 
tle hope  of  success." 

**0,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Villars,  "you  have 
spoken  such  comfort  to  me  !'* 

**But  let  US  consult  my  daughter,  she  is 
only  in  the  next  room."  So  saying,  he  opened 
the  door,  and  called  his  danghter.  Mrs.  Vil- 
lars involuntarily  drew  back,  and  would  have 
retired.  It  was  long  since  she  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  un- 
blemished virtue ;  and  overcome  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  guilt,  she  stood  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  her  who  she  hoped  would 
be  the  wife  of  her  son. 
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**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  EUesmeref  '*  you  see 
Mr.  Melbourne's  mother,  who  comes  on  busi- 
ness of—**  He  said  no  more;  for  Clara,  over- 
whelmed with  a  variety  of  emotions,  sunk  back 
in  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Miss  Ellesmere,*'  said  Mrs.  Villars  mourn- 
fully, **  no  motive  less  powerful  than  fear  for 
the  life  of  my  son,  and  care  of  his  happiness, 
could  have  urged  me,  disgraced  and  wretched 
as  I  am,  to  obtrude  myself  into  your  presence. 
But  I  come  to  ask  my  son*s  life  from  you ! 
Listen  to  me,  I  conjure  you !  See,**  she  con- 
tinued, dropping  on  her  knees,  **  see  a  mother 
at  your  feet,  implorinor  you  to  restore  her  only 
child  to  health  and  happiness !  O,  if  there 
must  be  a  victim,  I  will  be  that  victim  !  No 
matter  what  becomes  of  me— I  feel  I  am  un- 
worthy of  such  happiness  as  the  enjoyment  of 
Aubrey*s  constant  society  would  give  me.*' 
Here  she  paused,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
her  emotions ;  and  Clara,  greatly  moved,  had 
not  the  power  to  interrupt  her. 

**  You  must  know,  Clara,'*  said  Mr.  Elles- 
mere,  '*  that  Mrs.  Villars,  unknown  to  her  son, 
has  come  hither  very  generou^y  to  propose  to 
leave  his  house  for  ever,  and  retire  to  some 
place  at  a  distance  from  him  and  you,  if  you 
will  but  consent  to  marry  him ;  as  she  has 
discovered  that  his  attachment  to  you  (though 
for  her  sake,  and  that  he  might  do  his  duty 
by  her,  he  wished  to  conquer  it,)  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  is  destroying  his  health :  Now 
what  say  yon,  my  dear  ?  On  the  conditions 
which  Mrs.  Villars  mentions,  I  am  very  will- 
ing that  you  should  marry  Mr.  Melbourne, 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  an  advocate  in  your 
heart.*' 

•*  He  has  indeed,  sir,*'  replied  Clara ;  **  but 
do  you  and  Mrs.  Villars  imagine  I  am  so  little 
able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Melbourne's  worth,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  imitating  his  virtue  and  her 
generosity t  What,  sir!  shall  1  insult  Mr. 
Melbourne  so  far  as'  to  make  it  the  condition 
of  our  marriage,  that  he  shall  turn  his  mother 
out  of  doors  f  No — from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  I  love  and  venerate  his  filial  piety-;  and 
so  dearly  do  I  esteem  him,  that  I  promise 
never  to  be  another's ;  but  on  such  conditions, 
never,  never  will  I  be  his;  nay,  I  should  de- 
spise him  if  he  wished  me  to  accede  to  them !" 

"  Miss  Ellesmere,"  cried  Mrs.  Villars  eager- 
ly, '*  I  love,  I  adore  you  for  your  scruples,  but 
beware  how  you  drive  roe  to  desperation;  re- 
member, that  I  know  myself,  undeserving  as  I 
am,  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  my  son's  happi- 
ness— and  such  a  son ** 

Clara  shuddered  and  turned  pale  at  the  hor- 
rible insinuation  contained  in  these  words; 
but  before  she  could  reply  to  them,  Aubrey 
Melbourne  himself  rushed  into  the  room ;  and 
exppx;ting,  to  see  no  one  but  Mr.  Ellesmere 
with  lii3  iriother,  he  staggered  and  changed 
colour  on  beholding  Clara. 

**  Oh,  my  mother  !'*  cried  he,  *'  I  know  what 


brought   yoa   hither,  ^ind    I   come    to   de- 

**•  Make  no  rash  resolutions,  Aubrey,  on  this 
subject,  lest  1  force  you  to  repent  them  !**  re- 
plied Mrs.  Villars,  with  desperation  in  her 
voice  and  manner.  **  On  condition  that  I  shall 
live  apart  from  you,  Mr.  Ellesmere  consents 
to  grive  you  his  daughter  !'* 

**And  what  says  Miss  Ellesmere  1*'  said 
Melbourne,  eagerly  and  angrily. 

^'That,  on  such  conditions,  tenderly  as  she 
esteems  you,'*  answered  Clara,  **she  will  ne- 
ver be  yours.  Mrs.  Villars  has  just  proved, 
most  nobly,  that  she  has  the  heart  of  a  mother, 
and  never  will  I  rob  her  of  the  benefit  and  con- 
solation which  she  has  a  right  to  derive  from 
the  society  of  her  son." 

Melbourne,  as  she  said  this,  snatched  her 
hand  to  his  lips  and  burst  into  tears ;  and  Mrs. 
Villars,  clasping  her  hands  together,  rushed 
out  of  the  room;  Melbourne  followed,  and 
brought  her  back. 

**  Whither  were  yon  going  t"  said  he. 

*'  1  know  not,"  she  replied  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, ^  and  no  matter  where ;  no  matter  what 
becomes  of  a  wretch  like  me,  a  mother  who 
has  been  the  means  of  murdering  her  own 
son !  a  son  so  kind,  so  good " 

**  Mother,  dearest  mother,  recollect  your^ 
self,"  cried  Melbourne,  clasping  his  arms 
round  her,  while  Clara  pressed  her  hand  ten- 
derly in  hers. 

*•  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  bear  this,"  cried 
Mr.  Ellesmere,  with  an  audible  sob.  **  Mel- 
bourne, I  scorn  to  be  outdone  in  generosity ; 
if  Clara  wishes  it,  she  shall  be  yours  without 
any  conditions  whatever;  for  though  to  be 
sure  Mrs.  Villars  has  been  very  culpable,  she 
is  your  mother  you  know — and  I,  why  I  am 

a  father,  and  1  can  feel  for "    Here  he 

turned  away,  while  Melbourne,  unable  to 
speak,  grasped  his  hand  convulsively,  and  his 
daughter  following  him,  sobbed  out  her  thanks 
on  his  shoulder. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Villars 
recovered  her  senses  sufficiently  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Ellesmere  had  said.  When  she 
was  composed  enough  to  think  and  speak,  she 
insisted  on  a  compromise  taking  place,  instead 
of  the  conditions;  and  this  Mr.  Ellesmere 
himself  warmly  urged ;  nor  were  Clara  and 
Melbourne  at  all  averse  to  agree  to  it.  Her 
plan  was,  that  Mrs.  Villars,  though  she  resi- 
ded in  her  son's  house,  should  have  her  own 
separate  suite  of  apartments,  that  she  might  not 
interfere  with  the  company  who  should  visit 
them,  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  from  their 
table  such  guests  among  her  own  sex  as  Clara 
ought  to  be  ambitious  of  receiving;  nor  was 
it  to  be  known,  except  amonffst  their  very  in- 
timate friends,  that  the  mother  of  Melbourne 
and  Clara  had  any  intercourse  together;  as 
Mrs.  Villars  strongly  insisted  on  the  propriety 
of  her  doing  homage  to  virtue  by  separating 
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herself  in  appeaniDce  from  the  society  of  the 
▼irtuoas. 

'*  Mrs.  Villars,*'  cried  Ellesmere,  **  give  me 
your  hand ;  you  are  a  young  woman  still,  and 
have  a  long  fife  before  you ;  and  I  foresee,  that 
if  it  be  ever  allowed  possible  for  a  woman  to 
atone  for  the  vioes  or  her  youth,  you  will  be 
that  woman  !'* 

How  Melbourne  loyed  him  for  this  compli- 
ment to  his  mother !  and  he  was  about  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  when  Arthur,  who  was  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  come  to  Mr.  Ellesmere's, 
knowing  that  his  master  was  gone  thither  in 
pursuit  of  his  mother,  as  soon  as  he  had,  by 
threats  and  entreaties,  found  out  why  she  was 
gone  thither,  desired  to  be  admitted,  as  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Villars. 

The  letter  was  from  General  Donrille,  who, 
feeling  himself  declining,  was  desirous  at  last 
of  offering  Mrs.  Villars  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power,  by  proposing  to  make  her  his  wife ; 
especially  as  he  would,  if  she  accepted  his 
offer,  receive  from  her  those  soothing  atten- 
tions, in  the  season  of  illness,  which  are  ne- 
Ter  so  well  administered  as  by  the  hand  of 
duty  and  the  watchful  tenderness  of  woman. 

**  I  now  feel  most  bitterly,"  said  he  in  his 
letter,  **  that  I  ought  not  to  have  burned  with 
implacable  resentment  towards  yon  because 
you  put  in  practice  against  me  those  lessons 
of  vice  which  I  was  the  first  to  teach  you ;  and 
from  my  soul  I  forgive  your  fault,  as  I  hope 
mine  to  be  forgiven. 

**  But,  alas !  though  I  love  you  still,  I  fear 
that  I  am  the  object  of  your  just  ayersion,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  willing  to  leaye  such  a 
son  as  ^ours  is  (noble-minded  boy,  would  he 
were  mine !)  for  such  a  husband  as  I  am " 

"No  —  it  is  a  painful  trial  indeed,*'  said 
Mrs.  Villars;  "but  I  ought  to  court  trials; 
and  I  will  set  off  for  London,  attend  him  to 
the  altar,  and  undertake  my  mournful  task  di- 
rectly ;**  nor,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  Mel- 
bourne object  to  her  immediate  departure. 

But  before  she  went,  every  thing  was  ar- 
ranged, in  order  that  her  son's  marriage  might 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

"And  now,  my  dear  father,"  said  Clara, 
when  Mrs.  Villars  was  gone,  and  she  found 
herself  alone  with  him,  •*  let  me  own  to  you 
that  I  feel  a  weight  removed  from  my  mind 
by  the  marriage  and  absence  of  Mrs.  Villars, 
and  the  prospect  which  they  hold  out  of  our 
not  being  likely  to  live  in  the  same  house. 
For  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  the  virtuous  and  to  the  interests  of  virtue, 
than  association  with  the  guilty  who  possess 
amiable  and  attractiye  qualities;  for  that  sal- 
utary hatred  which  we  feel  towards  yice  most 
necessarily  be  destroyed  by  it.  I  believe  that 
our  detestation  of  vice  can  be  properly  main- 
tained only  by  keeping  ourselves  at  least  at  a 
degree  of  distance  from  the  vicious.  I  have 
been  educated  in  an  abhorrence  of  adultery : 
yet  surely  this  salutary  abhorrence  would  have 


been  considerably  lessened,  had  I  associated 
daily  with  an  adulteress,  and  one  who  by  so 
many  virtues  and  talents  throws  a  sort  of 
charm  even  over  her  frailties !  No,  my  dear 
father,  it  is  well  for  me,  well  for  the  children 
whom  I  may,  perhaps,  have  to  educate,  that 
Mrs.  Villars,  instead  of  being  my  companion, 
is  called  away  to  atone,  by  a  life  of  painful 
duty,  for  those  crimes  against  society  which 
render  her  unfit,  in  the  opinion  of  jud^ent 
and  experience,  to  be  the  constant  associate  of 
a  young  and  innocent  woman." 

To  the  justice  of  these  reflections  Mr.  Elles- 
roere  immediately  assented ;  he  joined  with 
Clara  in  rejoicing  that  she  was  not  obliged  to 
disregard  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and 
delicacy,  and  attend  to  those  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  compassion,  for  Mrs.  Villars. 

Mrs.  Villars  knew  th'at  a  task  awaited  her, 
but  not  how  painful  a  task  it  was  likely  to  be. 
She  had  to  behold  the  once  gay,  handsome, 
graceful,  captivating  Dorviile,  the  man  who 
had  charmed  and  corrupted  her  heart,  and  for 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  husband,  her 
child,  her  character,  and  her  honour,  changed 
into  a  mass  of  disease,  shuddering  at  the 
past,  agonized  by  the  present,  and  terrified  at 
the  future!  And  this  man,  whom,  she  had 
once  loved,  but  now  loved  no  longer,  it  was 
her  duty  to  marry,  and  to  attend  through  all 
the  painful  changes  of  his  illness. 

Nor  was  there  any  probability  that  her 
trial  would  soon  be  over.  But  she  did  not 
suffer  herself  to  repine  at  the  days  of  painful 
duty  and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety  which 
were  now  her  lot;  she  felt  she  had  deserved 
them  all ;  and  that  to  pass  firom  a  life  of  vice, 
as  hers  had  been,  into  the  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  her  son  and  his  inno- 
cent and  accomplished  bride,  would  have  been 
a  blessing  too  great  for  her  to  receive;  and 
ailer  she  ^ad  been  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
with  her  husband,  she  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Melbourne : 

"  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Elles- 
mere,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  talked  to 
me  of  your  happiness,  and  of  the  general  love 
and  admiration  which  attend  you  and  his 
daughter,  whereyer  you  are  seen  and  known ! 
Happy  Mr.  Ellesmere!  he  can  witness  your 
felicity  !  I  krK>w  that  it  exists,  and  even  that 
is  more  satisfiiction  than  I  deserve.  He  tells 
me  too,  that  your  IKtle  boy  grows  daily,  and 
that  there  never  was  so  fine  a  child  seen.  May 
he  live  to  bless  you  !  Exemplary  parents  as 
you  will  be,  you  will  never  know  the  pangr  of 
feeling  that  you  have  not  merited  your  child's 
filial  attentions. 

"  Oh,  my  son !  if  1  dared  to  hope  that  any 
sufferings  could  at  all  atone  for  and  expiate 
offences  great  as  mine,  what  I  am  now  under- 
going might  make  my  peace  with  the  great 
Being  whom  I  haye  offended. 

"  My  huf band  is  never  easy  but  when  I  am 
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with  him.  He  takes  nothing  but  from  mj 
hand,  nor  is  there  any  office,  however  distress- 
ing, that  he  will  excuse  me  from  performing. 
But  this  were  a  slight  affliction  to  me;  the 
dreadful  part  of  my  task  is,  being  forced  to 
behold  the  wretchedness  of  his  mind,  to  listen 
to  his  horrible  expressions  of  the  fear  t>f 
death,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  crim^  which 
his  tortured  conscience  is  continually  present- 
ing to  his  remembrance!  sometimes  he  im- 
plores my  pardon  with  frenzied  eagerness,  for 
having  lure^  me  to  misery  and  dishononr;  at 
another  time,  he  reproaches  me  for  having 
been  his  seducer;  and  then  he  imprecates 
corses  on  my  head  for  having  left  him  for 
another,  while  he  still  loved  me  with  unabated 
affection !  Then,  he  repeats  your  cutting  re- 
proach to  him  on  the  memorable  evening  when 
we  met  at  the  theatre,  and  vows  that,  were  he 
well  a^io,  you  should  die  by  no  other  hand 
than  his ;  but  the  next  moment  he  melts  into 
tears,  calls  you  the  noblest  of  human  beings, 
and  conjures  me  to  obtain  your  forgiveness 
for  him,  without  which  he  declares  that  he 
shall  not  die  in  peace ! 

**  The  sight  of  his  altered  person  drives  him 
into  a  temporary  madness;  yet  every  day  he 
insists  on  looking  at  himself,  and  then  he 
sheds  tears  of  anguish  at  the  idea  of  the  dis- 

giist  and  hatred  which  he  must  excite  in  me. 
uch  are  the  agonies  which  I  every  day 
witness ;  such  is  the  life  which  I  am  doomed 
to  lead,  perhaps  for  years ;  but  believe  me,  my 
dear  child,  that  I  bless  the  hand  which  thus 
chastises  me. 

*'  I  know  that  you  are  happy  as  your  vir- 
tues deserve ;  and  knowing  tnat,  I  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  my- 
self, with  the  contrition  of  a  penitent  sinner, 
and  the  trembling  but  certain  hope  of  a  con- 
fiding Christian.'' 


LOVE   AND   DUTY. 

The  following  tale  is  founded  on  a  trial, 
given  at  length  in  the  collection  of  French 
trials,  called  Catuei  CeUbrtM;  a  trial  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  full  of  interest,  and  so  re- 
plete with  moral  instruction,  that  I  was  desi- 
rous of  making  it  generally  known.  There- 
fore, as  trials  are  interesting  to  few  only,  but 
tales  to  many,  I  have  ventured  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  fiction  to  assist  the  progress  of  salutary 
truth  ;  and  I  hope,  by  adding  the  iirmem&/a/>Zs 
to  the  rrat,  I  shall  not  have  weakened  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  narrative. 

All  the  persons  in  the  story,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tnree  or  four,  are  real  persons,  were 
actors  in  the  scenes  which  I  have  related,  and 
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and  in  that  part  of  the  story  which  I  have 
translated  from  authentic  documents,  two  or 


three  f^ctt  only,  are  all  that  I  have  yentured 
to  alter. 

The  Count  and  Countess  de  Montgommery 
occupied  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor  oif 
a  house  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Royale.  This 
ground  floor  consisted  of  three  apartments, 
each  of  which  opened  into  an  alley,  which 
led  from  the  parte  eochSre,  or  great  gates,  into 
the  court.  Cagnard,  the  Count's  chaplain, 
the  page,  and  the  valet  de  chambre,  lodged 
in  one  of  these  apartments;  the  two  others 
served  for  different  uses.  On  the  left  of  the 
alley,  and  opposite  these  three  doors,  was  the 
staircase  which  led  to  the  apartments  of  ths 
count  and  countess.  These  apartments  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  an  ante-room,  and  of  a  bed- 
room, and  from  the  bed -room  they  used  to 
pass  into  a  closet,  or  small  apartment,  where 
they  kept  their  money  and  their  jewels. 

The  apartments  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
d'Anglade  were  immediately  above  those  o 
the  count  and  conntess,  and  they  had  also  the 
use  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth 
stories.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  was 
another  range  of  building,  composed  of  som« 
rooms  which  were  tenanted  by  the  sister  of 
Monsieur  de  Seligny,  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
count,  the  waiting-maid  of  the  countess,  and 
some  workmen  who  were  embroidering  some 
furniture  for  Monsieur  de  Montgommery. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  birth  and  con- 
sequence of  the  Count  de  Montgommery ;  his 
family  is  alieady  sufliciently  known  as  ancient 
and  honourable,  and  a  detail  of  this  kind  would 
be  but  little  to  the  purpose;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  make  known 
the  situation  and  pretensions  of  his  fellow- 
lodger,  the  Marauis  d'Anglade. 

Laurent  Guillemot  d'Anglade,  bom  of  ho- 
nest but  humble  parents,  li^d  in  the  style  of 
a  man  who  was  enabled  by  opulence  to  sop- 
port  the  splendour  of  his  birth ;  for  such  was 
his  pride,  so  eager  was  he  to  pass  for  a  man 
of  noble  extraction,  and  to  conceal  his  real 
origin,*  that  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  conse- 
quence which  he  observed  in  the  nobles  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  enable  him  to  vie  with  tnem  in  dress  and 
luxuries.  All  his  fortune,  notwithstanding, 
consisted  of  1660  livres  per  annum,  and  of  the 
interest  paid  him  by  the  Duke  de  Graromont 
for  the  loan  of  6000  livres.  And  with  this 
slender  income  he  assumed  the  rank  of  a  no- 
bleman ;  he  talked  incessantly  of  his  chateau 
d'Anglade,  which  was  in  reality  little  better 
than  a  cottage  nearly  in  ruins.  On  this  slen- 
der income  he  also  occupied  a  considerable 
range  of  apartments,  kept  a  carriage  and  seve- 
ral servants,  associated  with  men  of  the  first 
rank,  played  high,  and  lent  out  money  on  in- 
terest. 

In  every  respect,  except  in  the  indulgence 
nf  this  mean  and  despicahle  pride,  foundod  on 


folly  and  supported  by  falsehood.  Monsieur 
d'Anglade  was  yirtnont,  and  even  estimable* 
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He  was  a  fond  husband  and  an  affectionate 
father ;  and  had  he  not  had  the  meanness  to 
assame  nobility  of  birth,  he  would  have  pos- 
sessed the  more  real  nobility  of  the  mind. 

Madame  d*Ang)ade  was  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  her  retiring  domestic  virtues;  by 
her  attachment  to  her  husband  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  at  this  time  only  fourteen  years  old ; 
«nd  for  her  exemplary  attention  to  all  her 
family  duties. 

The  count  and  countess,  and  the  d*  Anglades 
Hyed  together  on  friendly  terms,  but  without, 
perhaps,  feeling  towards  each  other  any  real 
attachment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  like- 
ly, that,  under  seeming  civility  lurked  real 
4islike,  and  that  the  count  looked  on  d*An- 
glade  with  no  favourable  eyes ;  for,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  proud  and  the  ambitious  view 
with  eyes  of  envy  and  aversion  those  who  are 
hicher  in  rank,  and  possessed  of  greater 
affluence  than  themselves,  it  is  as  true  that 
the  man  of  wealth  and  rank  views  with  hatred 
«nd  indignation  those  who  presume  to  ap- 

{»roach  him  in  splendour  and  maffnificence  of 
iving;  and  that  he  would  gladly  seixe  the 
first  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  parvenu  who 
attempted  to  live  on  an  equality  with  him, 
and  of  degrading  him  to  his  original  nothing- 


The  count  had  an  estate  at  Ville-boisin,  and 
one  day  he  invited  the  Marquis  and  Madame 
d'Anfirlade  to  go  and  spend  some  time  there 
with  him  and  the  countess.  At  first  they  ac- 
cepted this  invitation;  but  afterwards  they 
excused  themselves  from  accompanying  their 
noble  friends,  on,  as  they  thought,  a  very 
weak  and  frivolous  excuse. 

And  such,  no  doubt,  it  was  likely  to  appear; 
for  they  could  not  give  the  true  reasons  for 
declining  the  visit  to  Ville-boisin ;  one  of 
which  was,  that  d^Anglade,  faithful  to  his  re- 
solution never  to  receive  a  favour  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  repay,  resolved  to  decline 
partaking  of  the  count's  hospitality  at  his  cas- 
tle, because  he  could  not  in  return  invite  him 
to  a  castle  of  his  own.  If  he  dined  with  the 
count,  he  could  invite  him  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  he  had  no  means  of  receiving  him  and  his 
lady  during  several  days  as  his  guests ;  there- 
fore, with  the  entire  approbation  of  Madame 
d'Anglade,  he  excused  himself  from  keeping 
his  engagement. 

The  other  reason  was,  that  d'Anglade  had 
received  from  the  count  and  countess  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  personal  slight.  Perhaps, 
like  many  other  persons  who  occasionally  as- 
sociate with  their  superiors,  there  were  times 
when  he  saw  himself  reminded  of  his  inferi- 
ority, and  the  smile  of  afiability  suddenly  ex- 
changed for  the  frown  of  supercilious  cold- 
ness. D*An};lade  had,  perhaps,  sometimes 
felt  in  the  circles  of  the  great,  as  one  does  in 
a  menaei^rie  of  wild  beasts,  which  look  so 
quiet  and  so  good-humoured  at  times  in  their 
cageSf  that  ws  are  tempted  to  approach  the 


gratings  and  endeavour  to  be  familiar  with 
them,  when  a  sudden  eoupdepalle  forces  us  to 
resume  our  distance,  and  reminds  us  smartly 
enough,  of  the  dangers  of  presumption.  A 
coup  de  paite  like  this  it  is  very  certain  that 
d'Anglade  had  received ;  and  while  ttill 
smarting  under  it,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  wish  not  to  expose  himself  during 
several  days  ^  to  a  repetition  of  so  painful  an 
admonisher;  therefore  the  count  and  countess 
were  forced  to  leave  Paris  without  them. 

They  set  off  on  the  Monday  evening  for 
their  country-seat,  and  gave  out  that  they 
should  not  return  till  the  following  Thursday 
at  night.  They  carried  with  them  Francois 
Gagnard,  their  chaplain,  and  all  their  domes- 
tics, except  a  waiting-maid  named  Formenie, 
a  servant  boy,  and  the  four  girls  who  were 
working  embroidery. 

The  key  of  the  first  door  of  the  apartments 
was  entrusted  to  the  waiting-maid ;  but  the 
chsplain  double-locked  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  slept,  and  carried  ^he  key  away 
with  him.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  por- 
ter to  the  house,  and  that  the  count's  servants 
performed  the  office  of  one. 

The  count  and  countess  returned  a  day 
sooner  than  they  were  expected ;  brought 
back,  it  appears,  by  superstitious  terror. 
Monsieur  de  Montcommery  had  found  blood 
on  a  table-cloth  and  napkin ;  and  having  look- 
ed on  this  circumstance  as  a  bad  omen,  he 
resolved,  from  a  foreboding  of  misfortune,  t9 
set  off  for  Paris  immediately. 

The  chaplain,  the  pa^e,  and  the  valet  de 
chambre,  who  came  on  horseback,  arrived  af> 
ter  their  master.  The  chaplain  found  that  the 
door  of  their  common  apartment  was  only 
pulled  to,  and  not  shut,  though  it  had  always 
appeared  to  be  so,  during  the  absence  of  the 
count  and  countess,  and  though  he  knew  that 
he  had  double-locked  it  when  he  went  away, 
and  had  carried  the  key  with  him.  This  cir- 
cumstance, though  it  was  remarked  by  all  the 
servants,  by  those  who  had  stayed  at  Pans, 
and  those  who  had  been  to  Vilfe-boisin,  was 
not  at  the  moment  taken  much  notice  of;  and 
the  count  and  countess  sat  down  to  supper  in 
one  of  the  lower  apartments,  where  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  supping. 

They  were  still  at  table,  when  the  Sieur 
d'Angfade  returned  home  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  de  Villars 
and  the  Abbe  de  Fleury,  with  whom  he  had 
supped  at  the  house  of  the  President  Robert. 
He  stayed  below,  to  converse  with  the  count 
and  countess ;  and  some  time  after,  Madame 
d*AngIade  came  and  took  part  in  their  conver- 
sation; and  every  one  parted  for  the  night, 
without  mention  having  been  made  that  any 
unusual  incident  had  happened. 

The  next  evening  the  count  lodged  a  com- 
plaint or  information  with  the  Sieur  Deffeta, 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  at  the  Ch&ielet.  He 
declared  that  during  his  absence,  an  absence 
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only  of  three  days,  the  lock  of  his  strong-box 
had  been  forced,  and  that  he  had  been  rubbed 
of  thirteen  bags,  each  containing  a  thousand 
livres  in  silver  money,  11,500  livres  in  ^old, 
in  two-piatole  pieces,  a  hundred  louis  d*ors, 
new  and  au  cordon^  (a  peculiar  kind  of  coin- 
age,) and  a  necklace  of  pearls,  worth  4,000 
livres. 

The  lieutenant  of  police,  the  king*s/>roct»- 
Tfur,  and  a  cominissary,  immediately  c^me  on 
the  premises.  These  three  officers,  naving 
found  no  fracture  in  the  doors  or  locks  of  the 
apartment,  were  immediately  persuaded  that 
the  robbery  must  have  been  committed  by  the 
assistance  of  false  keys,  and  by  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  house;  consequently,  they  concluded 
that  they  ought  immediately  to  search  all  the 
apartments.  The  Sieur  d'Anglade  and  his 
wife  immediately  desired  that  the  search  might 
begin  in  their  rooms,  and  Monsieur  d'Anglade 
conducted  the  officers  himself  into  all  the 
places  occupied  by  him  and  his  family.  They 
opened  the  closets,  the  coffers,  the  drawers ; 
they  searched  in  the  beds,  in  the  mattresses-^ 
but  they  found  nothing.  They  next  entered 
the  garret;  but  Madame  d^Anglade  excused 
herself  from  accompanying  them  thither  on 
the  pretence  of  being  sudd^Iy  seized  with  a 
sort  of  vertigo  and  faintness.  In  the  garret 
they  found  an  old  chest,  and  in  this  chest, 
which  was  full  of  clothes  and  linen*,  they  dis- 
covered a  rouleau  of  7(k  louis,  au  cordon^ 
wrapped  up  in  a  printed  paper,  containing  the 
remains  ot  a  genealogical  table,  which  the 
count  declared  to  be  his  own.  He  added,  that 
these  louis  must  be  part  of  those  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him ;  because  his  and  these 
were  coined  in  the  same  year — a  circumstance 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  in  his  com- 
plaint. D*Anglade  was  therefore  asked  where 
those  louis  d*ors  came  from ;  and  he  could 
only  answer  that  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  he 
could  give  a  good  account  of  them. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  seized  these  louis, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  carefully  put  in 
deposit,  as  proofs  leading  to  conviction  of  the 
real  culprit;  and  d'Anglade  counted  them 
himself  Wore  the  judge  took  possession  of 
them.  As  he  counted  them,  he  felt  his  hand 
shake,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  I  tremble.*'  Some 
of  the  domestics  who  were  present,  declared 
then,  and  repeated  afterwards  in  the  informa- 
tion, that  d'Anglade  had  appeared  surprised 
at  the  arrival  of  the  count,  and  that  his  wife 
seemed  confounded  when  she  was  first  inform- 
ed of  it. 

When  the  whole  party  had  lefV  the  garret, 
Madame  d'Anglade  desired  the  lieutenant  of 
police  to  observe  that  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  chaplain,  the  page,  and 
the  valet  de  chambre  slept,  had  oeen  only 
pulled  to,  and  not  shut,  for  which  odd  cir- 
cumstance there  were  doubtless  sufficient 
reasons  to  be  given ;  and  she  added,  that  the 
valet  de  chambre  ought  to  be  examined,  as 


that  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  and  he  very 
possibly  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery. The  precipitation  with  which  Madame 
d'Anglade  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  crime 
on  one  particular  individual,  when  the  count 
himself  had  not  yet  dared  to  suspect  any  one, 
caused  not  only  surprise*  but  suspicion  m  the 
mind  of  the  judge ;  and  with  a  sort  of  re- 
tributive justice,  this  eagerness  to  accuse, 
fatally  recoiled  on  the  accuser.  But  this  sur- 
prise, and  these  suspicions  increased,  and  ' 
spread  from  one  person  to  the  other ;  when 
the  count  declared  solemnly,  that  his  valet' 
had  followed  him  into  the  country,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  Paris  again  till  after  him.  Ma- 
dame d'Anglade,  however,  still  persisted  in 
suspecting  this  servant,  and  replied,  that  he 
had,  in  all  probability,  concealed  some  one  in 
his  chamber,  in  order  that  the  robbery  might 
be  committed.  But  how  could  this  robber,  if 
so  concealed,  have  been  able  to  carry  away 
the  stolen  goods,  when  the  key  of  the  street- 
door  was  actually  all  the  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anfflade! 
The  same  observation  served  to  justi^  For- 
menie,  the  waiting-maid  of  the  countess; 
who,  as  was  before  observed,  remained  in  the 
house  during  the  absence  of  her  master,  and 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

After  this  conversation,  they  searched  the 
room  which  Madame  d'Anglade  was  so  eager 
to  have  examined ;  and  they  actually  found  in 
a  corner  of  it,  tye  bags,  containing  a  thousand 
livres  each,  and  a  sixth  bag,  containing  a  thou- 
sand livres,  excepting  the  sum  of  two  nundred 
and  nineteen  livres  and  nineteen  sols. 

This  discovery,  instead  of  averting  suspi- 
cion from  the  d'Anglades,  fixed  it  on  them 
still  more  strongly ;  for,  as  they  had  once  been 
the  principal  occupiers  of  the  house,  it  was 
very  possible  that  they  had  master-keys  to  all 
the  apartments;  and  it  was  immediately  re- 
collected, that  when  the  Marquis  d'Anglade 
had  lived  in  the  apartments  then  occupied  by 
the  count,  and  a  Monsieur  Grimaudet  had  lived 
in  the  apartment  immediately  above  him,  Gri- 
maudet had  been  robbed  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plate ;  nor  was  it  doubted  but  that 
more  would  have  been  stolen,  had  it  not  been 
perceived  that  the  key  of  the  first  chamber  had 
been  taken  away. 

The  criminal  had  never  been  discovered,  but 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  robbery  had  been 
committed  by  means  of  the  stolen  key.  By 
means  of  a  false  or  master-key,  the  robbery 
on  the  count  also  must  have  been  committed ; 
and  while  these  recollections  and  these  ideas 
occurred  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  to  the 
other  persons  present,  they  could  not  help  re- 
membering that  the  d*Anglades  were  occu- 
pants of  the  house  during  both  the  robberies. 

The  only  lock  which  had  been  forced  was 
that  of  the  strong-box,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
impossible  that  the  thief  should  have  procured 
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himself  the  key  of  a  coffer  which  had  noTer 
been  at  his  disposal.  It  was  a  fact,  too,  that 
the  d'Anglades  knew  that  the  count  had  by 
him  a  considerable  sam  of  money ;  and  they 
also  knew  the  exact  amount  of  it,  as  they  had 
offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of  employ* 
ing  it  to  aoTantage;  besides,  though  they  had 
accepted  the  ioyitation  to  Ville-boisin,  they 
excused  themselves  from  going  thither,  on  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  by  not  going,  they  re- 
mained sole  masters  of  the  house ;  they  had 
likewise  re(|uired  to  have  the  key  of  the  street^ 
door  in  their  custody,  though  it  was  usually 
left  in  the  care  of  the  count's  servants. 

Amongst  the  louis  d'ors,  too,  were  several 
of  a  rare  and  high-prixed  quality.  Such  louis 
d*ors  had  been  stolen  from  the  count,  and 
d'Anglade  could  not  say  where  he  obtained 
his !  And  where  are  they  hidden  1  In  a  gar- 
ret, and  in  a  chest  designed  to  contain  old 
clothes  and  old  linen;  in  short,  in  a  place 
where  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  a 
valuable  deposit.  This  consideration,  joined 
to  the  excuse  of  indisposition  made  by  Mad- 
ame d'Anglade,  in  order  to  avoid  being  pre- 
sent while  her  ffarret  was  searched,  seemed  to 
{>rove  that  she  feared  the  discovery  of  the  sto- 
en  goods. 

At  least  thus  reasoned,  and  thus  felt,  thus 
suspected  the  lieutenant  of  police ;  and  this 
mass  of  presumptive  evidence  was  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  uneasiness  and  terror 
which  was  mid  to  be  exhibited  by  the  husband 
and  wife,  on  learning  the  unexpected  return 
of  the  count  and  countess ;  for  as  yet,  they 
had  not  had  time  to  remove  all  the  stolen  ef- 
fects !  However,  Madame  d'Anglade  sought 
to  avert  all  suspicion  of  her  own  guilt,  by  en- 
deavouring to  nx  it  on  another.  Sut  she  did 
so  in  vain ;  for  the  three  servants  whom  she 
wished  to  criminate,  had  been  under  their  mas- 
ter's eye  during  the  whole  term  of  his  absence. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  they  should 
have  opened  the  door  of  their  chamber;  and 
yet,  though  one  of  them  had  double-locked  it, 
and  carried  the  key  away  with  him,  the  door 
was  found  open  when  they  retamed !  Conse- 
quently, it  must  have  beeii  opened  by  a  false 
key ;  and  who  but  the  d*Anglades  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  possession  of  one  t  Therefore,  the 
money  found  there,  instead  of  being  evidence 
against  the  persons  who  lodged  in  that  apart^ 
ment,  appeared  evidence  against  the  d'An- 
gladee ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  Mad- 
ame d'Anglade  urged  them  to  search  that  room, 
seemed  only  to  prove  that,  as  it  was  an  epart- 
ment  not  lielonging  to  her,  the  stolen. effects 
bein^  found  there,  would  prevent,  she  thought, 
suspicion  from  lighting  on  her  and  her  hus- 
band, and  fix  it  entirely  on  the  innocent  ser- 
vants. 

All  these  ideas  combined,  formed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  a  body  of 
evidence  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  d'Anglade,  **  Either  you  or  I  committed 


this  robbery.*'  Let  me  observe  here,  with  the 
honest  pride  of  an  Englishwoman,  that  no 
judge  in  my  country  could  have  uttered  so 
wicked  a  prejudgment  without  being  infamous 
for  life,  and  that  no  one  could  have  listened  to 
it  without  immediately^  reproving  him  in  the 
language  of  virtuous  mdignation  and  of  out- 
raged humanity. 

But  this  judge  of  the  unhappy  d'Anglades, 
mistaking  the  agitation  of  anguish  for  that  of 
conscious  guilt,  and  being  more  eager  to  draw 
conclusions  from  slight  premises  than  to  wait 
for  the  exhibition  of  strong  ones,  allowed  his 
suspicions  to  be  so  riveted  on  d'Anglade  and 
his  wife,  that  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
search  the  other  apartments^  especially  when 
the  count  proudly  assured  him  that  he  would 
answer  for  the  honesty  of  his  domestics. 

Immediately  then  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  count,  ordered  the 
commitment  of  the  d'Anglades.  But  before 
they  were  conducted  to  prison  they  were 
searched,  and  in  d'Anglade's  purse  were  found 
seventeen  louis  d'ors,  and  a  double  Spanish 
pistole;  a  circumstance  which  added  to  the 
suspicious  circumstances  preceding  this;  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  effects  stolen 
from  the  count  consisted  of  pistoles.  The 
husband  was  then  conducted  to  the  Chfttelet, 
and  the  wife  to  the  fort  L'Ev^ue,  where  they 
were  immediately  confined  in  separate  dun- 
geons, and  the  Jailors  forbidden,  under  a  se- 
vere penalty,  to  let  them  speak  to  any  human 
being. 

The  prosecution  now  commenced ;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  that  man  whose  mind 
was  crowded  with  prejudices  against  the  un- 
fortunate d'Anglades,  that  very  man  was  to 
preside  at  the  tribunal  as  their  judge.  D'An- 
glade indeed  appealed  a^inst  his  jurisdiction, 
as  persons  about  to  be  tned  in  our  courts  some- 
times challenge  such  jurymen  as  are  likely, 
they  know,  to  be  adverse  to  them ;  but  he  ap- 
pealed in  vain,  and  his  appeal  only  served  to 
add  personal  animosity  to  the  prejudice  which 
Deffeta  had  already  conceived  against  him. 
Witnesses  were  examined  indeed  with  seem- 
ing impartiality,  but  their  evidence  was  in 
reality  twisted  to  the  purpose  of  those  \iho 
desired  to  prove  guilty  the  man  whom  they 
were  determined  to  believe  so. 

Another  circumstance  which  operated  pow- 
erfully against  the  accused,  and  which  holds 
out  a  warning  example  of  the  danger  as  well 
as  folly  and  wickedness  of  any  species  of  du- 
plicity, was,  the  mystery  in  which  d'Anglade, 
whose  false  pride  was  not  yet  sufficiently  sub- 
dued, still  continued  to  envelope  his  real  birth 
and  fortune.  For,  as  if  he  foolishly  thought, 
that  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world, 
what  is  only  dimly  seen,  and  partially  reveal- 
ed, borrows  thence  the  appearance  of  grandeur, 
and  that  a  man's  origin,  like  a  mountain 
whose  top  is  hidden  by  clouds,  and  seen  in 
the  dim  shade  of  twilight,  acquires  dignity 
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and  ffreatness  from  being  involved  in  mystery ; 
certain  it  is,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty the  judge  could  follow  him  through  all 
the  evasions  by  which  he  replied  to  the  sim- 
plest questions  relative  to  his  family  and 
means  of  living;  and  as  wherever  there  is 
concealment  and  evasion,  one  is  justified  in 
believing  that  there  is  also  guilt,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  judge,  any  witness,  or  any 
enemy,  to  injure  Anglade  in  the  minds  of 
those  present  in  as  great  a  degree  as  he  injured 
himself  by  this  paltry  and  culpable  conduct. 

His  family  was,  it  was  easily  ascertained, 
by  no  means  noble,  though  he  really  had  the 
title  of  marquis ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  de- 
cide with  certainty  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  support  a  style  of  living  so  su- 
perior to  his  apparent  revenue;  and  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  he  refused  to 
be  explicit.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
suppose,  that  so  far  from  d'Anglade*s  having 
increased  his  income  by  the  unworthy  means 
imputed  to  him-r-such  as  play,  usury,  swin- 
dling and  robbery — he  employed  certain  hours 
of  the  morning  in  virtuous  industry,  and  in 
employments  which,  however  derogatory  they 
might  be  deemed  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  by 
the  noble,  the  idle,  and  the  empty-minded, 
would  have  raised  him  high  in  the  opinion  of 
all  those  whose  judgment  on  human  conduct 
is  enlightened,  and  whose  approbation  it  is  an 
honour  to  possess. 

To  be  brief;  on  no  stron^r  grounds  than 
that  seventy  louis  d*ors  similar  to  those  lost 
by  the  Count  de  Montgommery  were  found 
hrdden  on  the  premises;  that  d*Anglade  while 
he  counted  them  showed  strong  emotion,  and 
exclaimed,  **  I  tremble  ;'*  that  Madame  d*An- 
plade  excused  herself  from  accompanying  them 
in  the  search  in  the  garret,  and  with  great 
eagerness  endeavoured  to  fix  suspicion  on  the 
valet  de  chambre,  d* Anglade  and  his  unhappy 
wife  had  been  committed  to  prison;  and  on 
the  same  weak  evidence,  d*Anglade  was 
judged  deserving  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  in  or- 
der that  a  confession  of  his  guilt  might  be 
wrung  from  him ;  and  he  actually  underwent 
the  question  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire. 

But  when  there,  he  confessed  nothing;  for 
indeed  he  had  nothing  to  confess.  Imme- 
diately afterward,  by  a  definitive  judgment,  he 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  nine  years, 
and  his  wife  was  banished  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Paris  for  the  same  space  of  time,  be- 
sides being  condemned  to  such  restitutions 
and  reparations  to  the  Count  de  Montgom- 
mery as  completely  swallowed  up  their  al- 
ready slender  property. 

Indeed  the  judges  were  so  convinced  of 
d^Anglade^s  guilt,  that  as  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  did  not  allow  them 
to  inflict  Uie  punishment  of  death,  which  they 
thought  due  to  his  crime,  they  resolved  to  put 
in  force  every  torture  which  the  law  did  not 
forbid  them  to  use. 


It  is  the  usual  custom  to  give  some  refresh- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  wretches  to  whom 
torture  has  been  applied.  But  d* Anglade,  in- 
stead of  receiving  this  cheering  attention,  was 
conducted  from  the  place  of  torture  into  the 
darkest  dungeon  of  the  tower  of  Montgommery. 
But  in  his  miserable  dungeon,  and  while  bis 
body,  lacerated  by  the  rack,  was  bent  to  the 
earth  with  every  possible  physical  pain  and 
weakness,  his  mind  happily  shook  ofif  the 
trammels  of  false  pride  and  worldly  vanity ; 
and  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  he  rose  supe- 
rior to  his  trials,  and  became  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  piety  and  patience.  But  at  first,  his 
mind,  as  well  as  his  frame,  sunk  beneath  the 
suddenness  as  well  as  cruelty  of  the  blow. 
The  same  hour  saw  him  affluent  and  respected, 
and  an  accused  robber  and  a  prisoner !  The 
same  hour  saw  him  happy  in  Uie  society  of  a 
fond  wife  and  afifectionate  child,  and  torn  from 
their  embraces,  perhaps  for  ever,  while  they 
were  dragged  to  the  unwholesome  walls  of 
one  dungeon,  and  he  to  another. 

Besides,  the  man  who  thus  suffered,  was 
one  even  weakly  tenacious  on  the  score  of  ho- 
nour, one  who  loved  reputation  and  respect 
more  than  life  itself;  and  now,  though  inno- 
cent of  even  an  intentional  crime,  this  slave 
of  pride  and  reputation  saw  himself  for  ever 
banished  from  society,  by  being  accused  iemd 
convicted  of  atrocious  guilt,  while  those  that 
he  most  tenderly  loved  were  the  sharers  in  his 
ignominy,  and  m  his  unmerited  sufferings. 

Nor  was  the  fate  of  Madame  d'Anglade 
much  less  severe.  Timid  and  retiring  in  her 
nature,  she  had  always  avoided  notice,  and 
thought  ^*a  woman's  loveliest  station  was  re- 
treat** But  now  she  was  made  an  object  of 
public  observation  and  notoriety,  and  not  by  a 
display  of  heroic  virtue,  such  as  ha^  sometimes 
distinguished  women  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  times ;  not  by  a  splendid  exertion  of  ta- 
lents, capable  by  the  rame  which  waits  upon 
it  to  recompense  the  woman  who  has  per- 
formed it  for  the  pain  and  injury  which  she 
ofVen  experiences  from  the  envy  of  her  own 
sex  and  the  severe  tenaciousness  of  the  other; 
but  she  was  called  forth  from  her  virtuous  and 
respectable  obscurity  in  order  to  be  arraigned 
as  a  thief,  and  imprisoned  as  a  convicted  felon, 
and  she,  whose  modest  eye  had  always  shrunk 
from  the  gaze  even  of  respectful  admiration, 
was  now  exposed  to  the  agonizing  stare  of 
unfeeling  curiosity  and  public  contempt. 

Poor,  injured  innocents!  In  England, 
where  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  evidence 
have  been  deeply  studied  and  are  thoroughly 
understood,  ye  would  not  have  pleaded  for 
justice  in  vain,  but  acquittal  would  have  in- 
stantly followed  accusation. 

But,  as  I. before  observed,  the  mind  of  d'An- 
gla^e,  aided  by  religion,  conquered  at  length 
the  dreadful  feelings  of  anguish,  which  at  nrst 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  sud- 
den and  most  unmerited  misfortunes.    Yet,  as 
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a  husband  and  a  father,  he  suffered  still ;  and 
at  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  child,  even  the 
fortitude  of  his  piety  forsook  him ;  and  when 
he  learnt  from  the  jailor  that  he  was  forbidden 
all  communication  with  them,  or  with  any 
one,  his  agony  baffled  description,  and  what 
he  had  before  suffered  seemed  trifling  in  com- 
parison. 

**  But  surely,  surely  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
see  my  child!*'  cried  he,  in  a  transport  of 
grief. 

"  Yes ;  in  nine  years'  time,  when  yon  return 
from  the  galleys,"  replied  the  jailor. 

*'I  shall  never  return,"  said  d'Anglade, 
with  the  look  and  tone  of  desperation,  **  I  shall 
die  there;"  when  suddenly  he  reflected  that 
there  was  consolation  in  that  thought;  and  as 
he  was  soon  to  pass  from  time  to  eternity,  he 
felt  how  insignificant  were  all  the  ties  and 
trials  of  this  world ;  and  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
his  Creator,  the  murmurs  of  regret  were  lost 
in  the  consoling  aspirations  of  pious  patience 
and  religious  hope. 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  taken  from  the 
tower  of  Montgommery,  and  led,  bruised  and 
lacerated  as  he  was,  to  the  castle  of  La  Tour- 
nelle. 

At  length,  orerpowered  by  so  many  evils, 
he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him. 
While  receiving  it,  he  declared  by  words,  and 
subsequently  in  writing,  that  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him;  but 
that  he  pardoned  his  enemies  and  persecutors; 
and  that  all  the  regret  whicli  he  now  felt  was, 
that  be  was  only  sentenced  to  be  tied  to  a 
chain,  whereas  his  blessed  Saviour  was  nailed 
to  a  cross.  Unhappily,  however,  he  got  the 
better  of  his  illness,  and  remained  in  this  hor- 
rible abode,  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, till  the  departure  of  the  chain  of  galley- 
slaves  to  which  he  belonged. 

It  is  said  that  the  Count  de  Montgommery 
solicited  to  have  the  departure  of  d'Anglade 
take  place  even  before  he  was  restored  to 
health ;  and  he  waited  on  the  road  to  see  him 
pass,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  horrible  spectacle 
of  his  sufferings  and  humiliation.  Such  was 
the  man  whose  notice  was  once  supposed  by 
the  deceived  d'Anglade  to  confer  honour  upon 
him !  But  when  the  innocent  victim  beheld 
his  persecutor,  and  understood  the  dreadful 
motives  which  led  him  to  witness  his  distress, 
he  feebly  exclaimed— having  first  raiaed  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  meek 
resignation — **  I  would  rather  at  this  moment 
be  the  poor,  suffering  d'Anglade,  than  the 
Count  de  Montgommery;  for  is  it  not  nobler 
to  suffer  than  to  do  evil  t" 

The  rack  had  so  much  injured  the  limbs  of 
d'Anglade  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
use  them,  and  if  he  moved  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, he  experienced  the  most  insupportable 
agonies.  He  was  therefore  laid  upon  the  cart 
by  two  men ;  and  at  nigrhtwhen  they  slept  on 


the  road,  he  was  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  little 
straw,  in  a  bam  or  under  a  hedge.  When 
he  arrived  at  Marseilles,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  hospital  for  convicts  there,  where  he  had 
soon  the  happiness  of  learning  from  the  medi- 
cal attendant  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  At  this  moment  the  dear  images  of 
his  wife  and  child  recurred  to  him  in  all  their 
power.  **  And  I  must  never  see  them  more! 
and  I  must  die  without  embracing  them !"  he 
cried,  '*  nay,  without  sending  them  my  part- 
ins  blessing  !" 

Fortunately,  however,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  him,  was  himself  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  could  therefbre  feel  for  d'Anglade. 

**  Dictate  to  me,"  said  he  to  him,  •*  what^ 
ever  you  wish  to  say  to  your  wife  and  child, 
and  1  pledge  my  honour  that  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to  them." 

D^Anglade  thanked  him  with  his  tears.  It 
was  the  first  lime  for  months,  that  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  kindness,  and  it  was  wel- 
come indeed.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost;  and  the  surgeon,  having  procured  the 
necessary  materials,  d'Anglade,  with  a  consi- 
derable effort,  dictated  as  follows : 

**  I  am  dying,  best  beloved  of  my  heart,  the 
victim  of  my  sufferings ;  but  I  conjure  you, 
mj  Sophia,  to  rise  superior  to  this  new  trial. 
Live,  I  charge  you,  to  see  my  character  and 
your  own  cleared  from  every  stain !  and  some- 
thing whispers  me  that,  sooner  or  later,  our 
innocence  will  be  made  manifest.  Live,  there- 
fore—I repeat  it— to  hasten  that  moment,  if  it 
be  possible,  and  to  enjoy  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
innocent  girl,  now,  alas!  enveloped  in  her 
parents'  shame.  Oh,  that  I  could  onc«  more 
behold  you  both !  But  God's  will  be  done !  I 
trust  that  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.  My  Con- 
stantia !  my  child !  accept  my  parting  bless- 
ing, and  listen  to  my  last  advice.  Think 
nothing  dishonourable  but  vice— nothing  valu- 
able but  virtue.  Conquer  poverty  by  industry ; 
and  blush  not  for  the  labour  that  confers  on 
you  honourable  independence  !  May  you,  too, 
live  to  aid  the  re-establishment  of  my  fame 
and  honour,  and  to  enjoy  the  accomplishment 
of  it.  Oh,  my  child!  let  your  filial  piety 
comfort  and  console  your  poor  mother  !  And 
is  it  thus  we  parti  But  it  is  the  will  of  my 
Creator,  and  I  will  murmur  no  more. 

" Farewell !  farewell  for  ever! 
"L.  G.  D'Anglade." 

As  soon  as  d'Anglade  was  no  more,  the  sur- 
geon enclosed  this  letter  in  an  envelope,  which 
contained  a  few  lines  from  himself  to  Madame 
d'Anglade,  announcing  to  her  the  death  of  her 
husband,  after  such  weakness  and  such  suffer 
ing,  as  made  him  incapable  of  writing  him- 
self;  and  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  his  death  he  was  happy  —  for  that  he  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  that  he  ear- 
nestly wished  that  his  own  latter  end  might 
be  like  his. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  Madame  d*Anfflade 
and  her  only  child,  whose  fate  had  been  little 
less  unfortanate  than  that  of  the  Marquis. 
When  dragged  to  prison,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  a  mother  a  second  time;  and 
terror  and  anxiety  soon  had  a  sensible  effect 
on  her  health,  and  a  fatal  one  on  the  yet  unborn 
infant,  which  lived  not  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
In  this  terrible  situation,  and  while  liable  to 
lon^  and  successive  fainting  fits,  she  had  no 
assistance  but  from  Constantia,  whose  own 
health  was  considerably  injured  by  the  hard- 
ships which  surrounded  them. 

In  the  middle  of  a  rigorous  winter,  they 
were  in  a  cavern  where  no  air  could  enter, 
and  where  chill  damps  stood  upon  the  wall ; 
a  little  charcoal  in  an  earthen  pot  was  all  the 
fire  which  was  allowed  them,  and  the  smoke 
was  so  offensive  and  dangerous,  that  it  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  their  suffer- 
ings; their*  food  depended  oq  charity,  and 
they  had  no  relief  but  what  their  priest  from 
time  to  time  afforded  them. 

At  length,  as  a  ffreat  favour,  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  place  less  damp,  to  which  there 
was  a  little  window;  but  the  window  was 
closed  up,  and  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  were 
as  noxious  here  as  in  the  cavern  which  they 
had  left.  Here,  however,  they  remained  four 
or  five  months ;  and  Madame  d'Anglade,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  of  happier  days,  and  by 
the  eyer-dear  expectation  or  being  at  last  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  her  husband,  if  not  to 
reputation  and  society,  still  clung  to  existence, 
though  held  on  terms,  wretched  as  these  were. 

But  at  length  the  surgeon^s  and  her  hus- 
band^s  letters  reached  her;  aud  the  hojpe 
which  had  supported  her  was  destroyed  /or 
ever. 

**  Mother,  dear  mother !"  cried  Constantia, 
a  few  days  after  they  had  heard  the  mournful 
tidings,  **  do  not  give  way  to  this  excesAive 
sorrow ;  remember,  my  father  bids  you  live ! 
live  to  see  his  memory  justified !  and  I,  think 
how  earnestly  I  desire  you  to  live  for  my 
sake.** 

Madame  d*Anfflade  tried  to  live,  and  tried 
to  console  herself  with  the  idea  that  her  be- 
loved husband  was  not  only  removed  from  his 
sufferings,  but  was  in  a  state  of  happiness. 
But  the  mortal  blow  was  sped !  the  nope  for 
which  she  supported  life  was  no  more !  Dis- 
grace and  imprisonment,  sickness,  poverty, 
and  dependence  she  had  endured  with  forti- 
tude ;  tor  the  husband  of  her  heart  yet  lived, 
and  she  knew  that  his  fortitude  equalled  hers. 
Their  punishment  was,  she  knew,  but  for  a 
time;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  should 
neet,  rehearse  their  past  sufferings  together, 
and  perhaps  forget  ttiem ;  nay,  be  repaid  for 
them  by  their  happy  re-union!  But  d*An- 
glade  was  dead ;  and  all  her  flattering  dreams 
were  vanished  for  ever. 

**  It  is  past,  my  child  !**  cried  she  in  a  faint 
Iroieet  in  iess  than  a  fortnight  after  she  receiv- 


ed the  melancholy  tidings ;  **  the  struggle  is 
at  length  over,  and,  purified  b>  suffering,  I 
am  about,  I  trust,  to  be  re-united  to  your 
blessed  father ;  but  oh !  when  I  think  of  you, 
and  your  unprotected  state,  the  thought  of 
death  distracts  me  !** 

I  will  not  dwell  on  a  scene  so  painful  to 
the  feelings  as  that  exhibited  by  an  affectionate 
mother  leaving  an  only  daughter  in  so  forlorn 
and  so  cruel  a  situation,  and  under  such  de- 
plorable circumstances.  Sufilice  it,  that  Ma< 
dame  d*Anglade  breathed  her  last  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  conversation  related  above, 
leaving  Constantia  no  resources  but  in  her 
own  energies ;  and  when  d*Anglade*s  crime, 
according  to  the  many — his  unjust  condemna- 
tion, according  to  the  few — was  forgotten,  and 
talked  of  no  more,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
it  continued  to  be  felt  by  his  unhappy  orphan, 
who  had  ever  present  to  her  thoughts  the 
consciousness  of  her  parent's  disgrace,  and 
the  misery  which  her  poor  mother  experienced 
on  her  account,  even  in  the  last  pangs  of  dis- 
solution. 

But  to  some  it  is  given  to  know  only  the 

Sleasures  of  paternity ;  and  while  the  dying 
fadame  d*Anglade  was  agonized  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  left  the  exemplary  child, 
whose  filial  piety  had  soothed  her  sorrows  and 
alleviated  her  sufferings  by  the  most  unwearied 
attention,  no  inheritance  but  disgrace,  no 
dower  but  unmerited  misfortune,  the  President 
Des  Essars  was  as  happy  in  the  hopes,  as  the 
mother  of  Constantia  was  wretched  in  the 
fears,  of  a  parent. 

He  too  had  an  only  child ;  a  youth  who  was 
accomplished,  dutiful,  moral,  and  pious,  and 
who  was  at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of 
his  life. 

When  the  unfortunate  d*Ang1ades  had  been 
dead  rather  more  than  three  years,  Eugene  des 
Essars  had  reached  the  age  of  one-and-twenty ; 
and  his  father  was  desirous  of  marrvinff  him 
to  a  young  and  rich  heiress,  who  haa  been 
the  companion  and  play-fellow  of  his  child- 
hood. 

But  Eugene*s  affections  did  not  follow  the 
direction  of  his  father's  wishes,  and  his  heart 
was  as  yet  untouched  by  any  one ;  therefore, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  eager  to  obey 
the  President's  slightest  desires,  he  earnestly 
entreated,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  please  himself,  as  he  felt  an  irre- 
sistible repugnance  to  become  a  husband,  un- 
less he  entertained  for  his  intended  wife  a  de- 
cided preference  and  devoted  attachment.  The 
President,  reluctantly,  but  wisely,  grranted  his 
son  the  freedom  which  he  askcxi;  and  the 
young  heiress,  piqued  at  Eugene's  indiffer- 
ence, immediately  married  another  man ; 
while  his  father,  having  not  yet  fixed  on 
another  heiress  to  supply  her  place,  as  candi- 
date for  Eugene's  affections,  listened  with 
complacency  to  his  objections  against  marry- 
ing at  all;  and  declared,  that  he  should  al- 
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ways  feel  it  his  dutjr  to  oonsiilt  Eugene's  feel- 
ingrs  on  a  subject  of  more  importance  to  bim 
than  to  any  one  else. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  obliffing  declaration, 
Eugene  felt  his  serenity  an<r  his  peace  com- 
pletely intemiDted,  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  President  tiad  once  proposed  marriage  to 
him,  and  therefore  might  do  so  again — as  the 
inhabitant  of  a  room  which  has  once  been  re- 
ported to  have  been  Tisited  by  a  ghost,  never 
feels  completely  safe  in  it  from  a  second  visit, 
although  the  perturbed  spirit  is  supposed  to 
have  l^n  laid. 

Eugene  was  completely  happy  in  his  singrle 
state,  as  he  was  unintenupted  in  his  studies,  in- 
dependent in  his  will ;  and  in  spite  of  himself 
he  became  thou^htfiil  and  disturbed  from  the 
mere  apprehension  of  a  distant  evil ;  for  an 
evil  to  mm  any  chance  would  have  appeared. 
But  his  feelings  and  his  pensiveness  remained 
unquestioned  and  unobserved.  He  was  so 
much  more  devoted  to  study  than  to  society ; 
BO  honourably  ambitions  to  qualify  himself  to 
shine  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  which 
he  was  designed ;  so  much  fonder  of  books 
than  of  men;  that  no  one  observed  his  increas- 
ed gravity  and  though tfulness;  and  his  father 
was  more  willing  to  attribute  it  to  abstraction 
and  learned  reveries,  than  to  a  sense  of  pre- 
sent, or  the  apprehension  of  future  uneasiness. 
But  though  the  eyes  even  of  an  affectionate 
parent  may  be  blinded  by  some  particular  and 
powerful  circumstances ;  though  the  friend  of 
the  day,  and  the  oompanion  in  crowds  and  in 
dissipation,  may  not  observe  the  casual  varia- 
tions of  our  looks  and  our  countenances ;  the 
domestic  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
in  our  face  for  the  usual  smile  of  goodwill, 
tempering  the  command  of  authority ;  the  de- 
pendant, who  owes  to  our  attention  not  only 
daily  bread,  but  that  degree  of  confidence 
which  such  attention  can  alone  impart  —  to 
these,  the  slightest  cloud  athwart  one's  brow 
is  discernible ;  and  in  their  faces,  better  than 
in  the  countenances  of  our  equals  or  superiors, 
can  we  read  what  our  own  countenance  ex- 
presses, and  our  real  value  as  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  truth  was  experienced  by  Eugene  des 
Essars.  At  home,  no  one  but  his  own  valet 
remarked  that  he  did  not  look  weli,  and  that 
he  ate  nothing  at  the  crowded  and  well-cover- 
ed table  of  his  father ;  and  the  only  person 
who  gazed  on  his  pale  cheek  with  solicitude, 
and  marked,  with  anxious  kindness,  his  ab- 
sence, his  taciturnity,  and  the  uneasiness 
painted  in  his  countenance,  was  Madeleine 
Toumon,  a  bed-ridden  elderly  woman,  who 
had  nursed  his  mother  when  she  died  in  bring- 
ing him  into  the  world,  and  had  been  his  nurse 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  till  he  no  longer  re- 

Suired  her  attendance.  But  with  her  services 
id  not  finish  his  respect  and  aflection  fbr  her, 
nor  hers  for  him.  Madeleine  had  been  well 
educated,  and  was  respectably  bom(   but  a 


thouffhtless  father  and  a  bad  husband  had  re- 
duced her  to  a  level  with  the  lowest;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  service  of  the  President  des 
Essars  that  she  had  met  with  kindness  min- 
gled with  respect,  and  had  found  her  claims 
to  compassion  and  attention  fully  owned  and 
gratified.  Consequently,  she  esteemed  the 
baron;  and  she  loved,  nay,  even  adored  his 
son ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
complaint,  Madeleine  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  pronounced  incapable  of  ever  rising  from 
it  again,  she  declared  that  she  felt  her  calami- 
ty a  blessing  rather  than  a  misfortune,  because 
it  insured  her  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  dear 
child  Eugene  des  Essars  every  day,  as  he 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  visit  her  daily, 
in  order  to  repay  to  her,  in  some  measure,  her 
active  services  to  his  father,  and  her  tender, 
incessant  care  of  his  own  childhood. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
Madeleine  should  immediately  perceive  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  Eugene,  some  signs 
of  the  uneasiness  which  tormented  him ;  and 
having  expressed  her  anxiety  in  terms  con- 
^nialto  her  warm  and  affectionate  feelings, 
it  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Eugene 
should  feel  more  at  ease  and  more  happy  in 
her  company,  when  he  had  once  opened  his 
heart  to  ner  and  had  listened  to  her  8<k)thing8, 
than  he  did  in  the  gav  circles  of  Paris.  Con- 
sequentlVi  her  humble  roof  and  solitary  bed- 
side, had  for  him  more  attraction  than  gayer, 
richer  scenes ;  and  while  manj  a  lovely  heir- 
ess, many  a  blooming  maid,  sighed  in  secret 
for  his  absence,  he  was  sitting  by  the  couch 
of  Madeleine,  listening  to  her  tales  of  other 
times,  shifting  her  pillow  for  her,  administer- 
ing to  her  her  accustomed  dose  of  tiaane^  or 
unfolding  to  her  the  most  secret  wishes  of  his 
heart,  and  describing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions in  a  woman,  without  which^  he  could 
never  be  happy  in  the  married  state. 

Madeleine  listened,  approved,  wondered, 
feared,  and  hoped  with  him ;  but  she  always 
ended  with  cautioning  him  against  allowing 
himself  to  form  an  attachment  to  any  woman 
who  would,  in  all  probability,  be  absolutely 
disapproved  of  by  the  President. 

^  I  hope,"  saidf  Eusene,  one  day,  in  answer 
to  these  cautions,  **  I  hope  that  I  am  incapable 
of  allowing  myself  to  feel  a  passion  which 
must  be  disapproved  by  my  father.  Believe 
me,  dear  Madeleine,  I  should  firmly  set  about 
nipping  such  a  passion  in  the  bud.^ 

»« But  suppose  the  passion  should  already  be 
full-blown  before  you  were  conscious  that  it 
had  even  burst  its  green  pod  ?" 

**  Impossible !  I  am  as  much  aware  as  you 
are  of  my  own  liability  to  fell  violently  in  love 
some  time  or  other,  and  I  should  be  on  my 
guard  against  the  approaching  danger." 

••  Still,  it  is  very  fortunate  for  you,  my  dear 
ohild,  that  I  have  no  daughter  or  female  fnend 
living  with  me,  or  visiting  me  when  you  do; 
for,  if  I  had,  you  would  m  in  ^at  da^v^x  tA\ 
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liking  her  too  well,  even  if  she  had  no  great 
attractions.** 

"  Why  80,  Madeleine  1" 

'^Because  love,  like  some  fine  plants  of  rare 
Quality,  flourishes  most  in  retired  places.  It 
flies  the  too  glaring  sunshine  of  crowded 
scenes,  or  puts  forth  a  few  ^udy,  feeble  flow- 
ers there,  which  live  their  little  boor,  and  then 
droop  and  die.  But  in  retirement,  and  in  the 
still  shade  of  solitude,  it  strikes  a  deep,  lasting 
root ;  it  requires  no  hand  to  plant  it,  no  care 
to  nourish  it,  no  rich  soil  to  manure  it.  It  is 
the  place,  the  situation  which  it  delights  in ; 
and  when  once  it  has  established  itself  there, 
it  shoots  forth  into  luxuriant  branches,  and, 
according  to  the  circumstances  which  surround 
it,  its  flowers  yield  healthy  fragrance  or  deadly 
poison ;  and  they  will  either  form  the  nuptial 
garland  of  the  happy  lover,  or  strew  the  hope- 
less lover's  grave." 

''  Madeleine,  how  metaphorical  you  are  !^* 
replied  Eugene,  smiling;  **but  I  believe  your 
metaphor  is  just;  and  I  also  believe  that  love 
is  like  some  weeds,  which,  when  we  imagine 
we  have  rooted  them  out,  spring  up  again 
when  we  least  expect  them.  But,  had  you  a 
niece,  a  daughter,  or  a  friend,  with  your  mind, 
dear  Madeleine !" 

"Well;  and  what  then  1" 

••  Why,  then — why,  then  we  should  make  a 
most  happy  trio — that's  all,"  added  Eugene, 
sighing ;  and  he  and  Madeleine  both  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie. 

At  length  Madeleine  said,  "  My  dear  child,  I 
wish  you,  if  you  please,  not  to  visit  me  so  soon 
in  the  evening,  in  future.  If  you  could  come 
an  hour  later,  it  would  be  more  to  my  conve- 
nience.    Could  you  oblige  me  so  far  1" 

••  I  will  make  a  point  of  it,"  replied  Eu- 
gene ;  and  they  separated  soon  after  for  the 
evening. 

But  the  next  day  Eugene  forgot  his  promise; 
and  having  something  particular  to  say  to 
Madeleine,  he  hurried  to  her  house,  even  sooner 
than  usual. 

She  lived  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  Champs 
Elisees;  and  as  Eugene  drew  near  it,  he  saw 
a  tall,  slender  woman,  plainly  but  neatly  clad, 
her  arms  gracefully  folded  in  a  long  black 
veil,  which  seemed  put  on  to  screen  her  from 
observation,  but  which,  from  its  peculiarity, 
exposed  her  to  it  the  mor«.  But  proceeding 
onward  with  a  slow,  dignified,  and  graceful 
motion,  she  seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
attention  which  she  excited.  "  If  her  ikce 
equal  her  form,  and  if  she  be  young,"  thought 
Eugene,  "  she  is  a  beautiful  creature  indeed  ! 
I  wonder  who  she  is!"  and  he  proceeded 
slowly  to  Madeleine's  cottage.  Madeleine 
started,  and  blushed  on  seeing  him,  and  re- 
minded him  rather  angrily,  thai  be  had  broken 
his  promise. 

*•  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Eugene,  "  but  I 
beg  jour  pardon,  and  will  be  more  obedient 


to-morrow."  However,  she  was  evidently  dis- 
concerted, evidf^ntly  chagrined ;  and  when  he 
rose  to  depart,  though  earlier  than  he  usually 
did,  she  did  not  ofier  to  detain  him.  The 
next  day  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise  exact- 
ly ;  but  his  father  had  formed  an  engagement 
for  him  which  rendered  it  impossible ;  and  he 
found  he  must  either  give  up  seeing  Made- 
leine entirely,  or  go  as  early  to  her  as  he 
had  done  the  preceding  evening;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  nsk  her  aispleasure,  rather  than 
hurt  her  feelings  by  not  seeing  her  at  all  in 
the  day ;  and,  accordingly,  he  set  off  on  his 
visit,  full  an  hour  before  the  accustomed  time. 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  gate,  when  he  saw 
it  open,  and  the  lady,  whom  he  had  seen  the 
day  before,  came  out  of  it.  Eugene  imme- 
diately quickened  his  pace,  in  order  to  come 
up  to  her,  before  her  veil,  which  was  he  saw 
thrown  back,  should  be  pulled  down  again.  He 
did  so;  and  found  that  her  beauty  fully  equalled 
that  of  her  form.  She  appeared  more  than 
twenty,  yet  she  was  not  eighteen :  but  early 
sorrow,  and  circumstances  painfully  stimulat- 
ing, had  given  an  early  maturity  to  her  mind, 
and  to  her  young  features  the  deeply  marked 
expression  and  character  of  riper  years.  Her 
cheek  was  pale  as  death,  her  features  regular 
and  commanding,  and  her  lar^  dark  eyes 
seemed  dimmed  by  incessant  gnef. 

Eugene's  earnest  scrutinizing  gaze  confused 
the  incognita,  and  she  sought  to  draw  down 
her  veil,  in  order  to  conceal  her  face  from  his 
view ;  but  in  her  confusion,  instead  of  fulfil- 
ling her  intention,  she  did  the  exact  contrary, 
and  her  veil  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  her 
whole  person,  modestly  clothed  in  a  coarse 
but  white  garment,  exposed  to  his  eager  admi- 
ration; nor  could  she  help  allowing  him  to 
stoop  for  her  veil,  and  assist  her  in  throwing 
it  over  her  shoulders;  while  a  deep  blush 
overspread  her  fine  features,  and  a  sort  of  pen- 
sive smile  stole  over  them,  as  she  curtsied  her 
thanks  and  withdrew,  which  made  her  even 
more  lovely  in  his  eyes  than  she  had  appeared 
before;  and  he  stood  gazing  at  her  till  she 
was  out  of  sight,  with  his  hand  on  Made- 
leine's door,  unconscious  of  evenr  thing  but 
the  lovely  vision  before  him.  But  when  it 
was  vanished,  he  recollected  with  rapture^  not 
unmixed  with  surprise,  that  she  had  been 
visiting  Madeleine,  and  he  rushed  into  her 
apartment  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  beating 
heart 

"Oh,  Madeleine!"  cried  he,  "do  tell  me 
who—" 

"  So !"  exclaimed  she,  sinking  back  on  her 
pillow;  "you  need  not  go  on;  I  know  what 
you  would  say— you  have  seen  her,  and  all 
my  precautions  have  been  vain !" 

"And  why  should  I  not  see  herl"  cried 
Eugene,  seizing  her  hand;  "why  did  yon 
wish  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  herl  why 
wish  to  deprive  me  of  so  much  happiness  1" 

"Happiness!  did  yon  sayl"  oned  Made- 
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leine.  *' There,  go — leave  me — and  come 
hither  no  more  !^' 

*'  Madeleine,  yon  shock  and  terrify  me ! — 
what  do  you  mean  1"  Forbid  me  your  house ! 
-^forbid  It  me,  too,  when — " 

**  Yes— when  you  have  found  out  what  a 
treasure  it  occasionally  contains." 

**  Then  she  does  visit  here  often,  does  she  1" 

**  Often!  She  and  you  are  the  comfort  of 
my  life !" 

** Heaven  bless  her!*'  exclaimed  Eugene, 
traversing  the  room  hastily ;  **  but  she  looks 
good ! — she  looks  like  an  angel !" 

.Madeleine  looked  at  him,  and  sighed  deeply. 

*'  But  how  has  it  been  possible,  Madeleine, 
that  you  should  not  have  mentioned  her  to 
mel — What  prevented  you  r' 

'*  Honour — principle ;  was  I,  the  dependent 
on  your  father's  bounty,  to  expose  his  only 
child  to  the  danger  of  forming  an  improper 
attachment!" 

••  Improper  attachment]" 

**  Yes ;  had  my  ^oung  friend  rank  and  for- 
tune equal  to  her  virtues,  I  should  have  glo- 
ried in  seeing  you  united  to  her ;  but,  as  it  is, 
her  very  name  is  an  eternal  bar  to  your  union ; 
and " 

**  Her  name  a  bar !  Why,  who  is  she  1  For 
pity's  sake,  trifle  with  mv  impatience  no  long- 
er! What  is  her  namel" 

''  Constantia  d'Anglade !" 

*'  Constantia  d'Anglade !  What,  that  poor 
unfortunate  orphan,  over  whose  (ate  I  have  so 
often  wepti  —  the  daughter  of  that  unhappy 
husband  and  that  unhappy  wife,  so  cruellv,  in 
my  opinion,  and  so  unjustly  condemned  1" 

*^  Unjustly  condemned !"  cried  Madeleine 
with  a  scream  of  joy ;  '*  and  do  you,  then,  be- 
lieve them  innocent  1" 

'M  do ;  nay,  I  always  did ;  though  my  fa- 
ther was  ever  violently  against  them." 

**0h,  my  dear  Constantia!"  said  Made- 
leine, shedding  tears  as  she  spoke,  '*  how  hap- 
py would  you  be  to  know  that  there  is  one  hu- 
man being  in  the  world,  besides  the  poor  Mad- 
eleine, who  thinks  your  revered  parents  injured 
and  innocent !" 

"Then  tell  her  directly;  pray  do,  Made- 
leine ;  and  you  may  also  tell  her,  that  I  am 
convinced,  one  day  or  other,  the  innocence 
of  her  parents  will  be  made  manifest  to  the 
worid.'* 

"  My  dear  good  child,  it  is  the  hope  of  that 
alone  Uiat  has  supported  her  under  her  trials." 

"  But  tell  me  all  you  know  of  her ;  pray 
do." 

Madeleine,  in  her  deliffht  at  finding  Eugene 
a  friend  to  th#  injured  d'Anglades,  forgot  all 
her  caution,  and  related  to  him  the  misery  of 
Constantia ;  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
found  herself  an  indig^ent  orphan,  with  a  name 
publicly  disgraced,  with  scarcely  any  friend  in 
the  world,  and  with  no  resources  but  her  own 
industry. 

"  But  she  had  energy,  she  had  virtue,  she 


had  piety,"  cried  Madeleine;  "and  remem- 
bering that  I  had  been  the  friend  of  her  mo- 
ther, m  the  days  of  our  joint  prosperity,  and 
had  written  kindly  to  her  in  her  adversity,  she 
came  to  my  house,  and  conjured  me  to  take 
her  under  my  protection,  and  let  her  board 
with  me,  while  she  maintained  herself  by  em- 
broidery, and  other  sort  of  work,  assisted  by 
the  niggard  bounty  of  a  distant  relation.  I 
folded  her  fondly  to  mv  bosom,  and  1  told  her 
I  would  be  her  friend;  but  I  also  told  her, 
that  I  dared  not  allow  her  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  me,  because  I  knew  that  my 
protector,  the  President  des  Essars,  had  been 
so  convinced  of  her  parents'  ^ilt  that  he 
would  be  angry  if  I  received  their  daughter  as 
my  companion.  Besides,  I  had  another  ob- 
jection to  this  arrangement;  I  looked  at  her, 
young,  beautiful,  innocent,  and  unfortunate; 
and  I  thought  of  you,  Eugene,** 

"Well,  well;  go  on  —  you  were  only  too 
prudent,"  he  exclaimed.  And  Madeleine  con- 
tinued :-^ 

"  Constantia  was  disappointed ;  but  she  felt 
the  force  of  my  objection,  and  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  she  should  have  a  small  lodging, 
which  I  recommended  to  her,  and  only  visit 
me  every  evening." 

"And  does  she  visit  you  only  in  an' even- 
ing 1" 

"  No ;  she  hates  to  be  seen ;  she  dreads  ob- 
servation ;  she  sinks  under  the  consciousness 
of  being  looked  upon  as  the  child  of  a  con- 
demned criminal ;  and  with  no  human  being 
but  myself  will  she  ever  now  hold  converse." 

"Poor  Constantia!"  said  Eu^ne,  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  "  and  can  she  maintain  herself  1" 

"  Yes — her  wants  are  few ;  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  all  that  she  requires ;  and  even  out 
of  her  pittance  she  finds  means  to  bring  me, 
every  now  and  then,  a  trifling  present,  to  show 
her  good-will ;  for  she  loves  me  most  tender- 
ly, because  I  think  her  dear  parents  suffered 
unjustly." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Eugene,  pressing  Mad- 
eleine's arm  with  even  convulsive  earnestness, 
"  for  the  same  reason  she  would  love  me  too ! 
Well ! — ^but,  Madeleine,  dear  Madeleine,  what 
can  we  do  for  her  1  what  can  /  do  for  her  1" 

"Dol  you  do  for  her?" 

"  Yes ;  who  should,  if  I  do  not !  I,  the  heir 
of  thousands — I,  rioting  in  luxuries,  while  she 
is  forced  to  earn  her  daily  bread  —  I,  courted, 
honoured,  and  flattered,  from  the  mere  empty 
pretensions  and  accident  of  birth  and  fortune ; 
while  she,  rich  in  beauty  and  virtues,  is 
forced  to  hide  herself  from  the  obloquy  which 
no  crime  of  hers,  real  or  supposed,  can  have 
deserved,  and  to  hold  converse  with  only  one 
human  being,  because  that  one  has  candour, 
justice,  and  sensibility !  I  can't  bear  it,  Mad- 
eleine, I  can't  bear  it !  Nay,  don't  shake  your 
head;  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
d'Anglade ;  I  never  shall  be  in  love  with  her ; 
she  is  to  me  an  object  too  sacred  for  aught  but 
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distant,  respectful  adniiration;  her  wrongs 
and  her  sorrows  inspire  me  with  a  sort  of— of 
—of  awe  and  veneration  for  her,  wholly  incom- 
patible with  a  so(Ver  passion.  I  feel  that  I 
could  almost  move  mountains  to  do  her  service; 
but,  believe  me,  dear  Madeleine,  my  feelingrs 
have  nothing  of  love  in  them !" 

And  strange  to  say,  Madeleine  believed  him ; 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  believe  that 
it  would  become  Constantia  d^Anglade  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary  favours  from  a  youne  man. 

**  But  remember,**  said  Eugene,  **I  have  a 
claim  on  her — I  believe  her  father  and  mother 
innocent  !*' 

**  And  as  that  is  the  greatest  favour  you  can 
bestow  on  her,  so  it  is  the  only  one  which  she 
without  a  blush  can  receive.*' 

*'  Well,  but  you  will  let  me  see  her  and 
know  her?" 

'^  If  she  has  no  objection." 

"  But  I  am  her  fatker'a  friend  /"  cried  Eu- 
gene; and  having  repeated  his  claims  to  Con- 
stantia*8  favour  on  that  account  a  hundred 
times,  he  took  his  leave,  resolved  to  watch  his 
opportunity,  and  introduce  himself. 

Fhe  succeeding  evening,  when  he  went  to 
Madeleine's  house,  he  thouprht  he  should  arrive 
there  just  before  Constantia  left  her;  but  as 
he  opened  the  street-door,  he  found  her  on  the 
other  side  of  it  preparing  to  depart.  Eugene 
had  now  the  long  wished-for  opportunity  to 
introduce  himself;  but,  alas !  where  was  his 
courage !  He  was  unable  either  to  speak  or 
to  detain  Constantia;  and  while,  with  rather 
a  cold  and  forbidding  stateliness,  she  made 
him  a  slight  bow,  andleft  the  house— 

••  This  is  very  strange,"  thought  he ;  "to 
be  sure  Madeleine  has  not  told  her  what  I  think 
of  her  father." 

"  You  came  rather  maZ-J-propM,"  said  Mad- 
eleine, as  spiritless  and  disappointed,  he  enter- 
ed, and  threw  himself  on  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  Just  as  you  attempted  to  open  the  door, 
which  made,  yon  know,  some  resistance,  and 
consequent! V  some  noise,  I  was  telling  Ma- 
de aoiselle  d'An^lade  that  I  was  expecting  the 
son  of  the  President  des  Essars;  and  I  was 
going  to  inform  her  of  your  sentiments  relative 
to  her  parents,  when  I  heard  you  coming,  and 
told  her  I  believed  you  were  then  at  the  door; 
on  which  she  started  up  in  great  disorder,  ex- 
claimed that  she  hated  to  see  or  be  seen  by 
any  one ;  but  more  especially  she  wished  to 
avoid  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  done  all  he 
could,  she  knew,  to  procure  the  condemnation 
of  her  injured  parents.  Nor  could  I,"  added 
Madeleine,  "  detain  her  an  instant." 

This  information  removed  Eugene's  de- 
pression of  spirits  immediately ;  for  he  felt 
that,  grateful  as  it  would  be  to  the  feelings  of 
Constantia  to  know  that  any  one  believed  her 
parents  innocent,  it  would  be  doubly  so  to  find 
their  warm  defender  and  friend  in  the  son  of 
the  President  des  Essars. 
"Well — butydear  Madeleine," cried  Eugene, 


"  she  will  coipe  again  to-morrow,  and  then  yoQ 
will  tell  her  every  thing." 

Madeleine  promised  compliance;  and  Eu- 
gene, animated  with  the  certainty  that  he 
should  be  the  means  of  procuring  a  feeling 
of  extreme  satisfaction  to  the  unfortunate  Con- 
stantia, returned  hpme  in  a  very  enviable  frame 
of  mind.' 

The  following  ^ening  he  did  not  set  out  for 
his  accustomed  visit  till  he  thought  Constantia 
must  have  been  some  time  wi3i  Madeleine ; 
and  then  he  repaired  to  her  house,  with  a 
beating  heart,  and  full  of  an  emotion  so  vio- 
lent as  to  be  almost  painful.  When  he  enter- 
ed the  room,  he  saw  Constantia,  with  her  veil 
thrown  back  on  her  shoulders,  sitting  by  Mad- 
eleine, and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  overspread- 
ing her  fine  countenance,  which  his  conscious 
heart  told  him  was  probably  owing  to  him ; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  pleasurable  idea, 
when  Constantia  arose  as  he  approached  her, 
bowing  in  respectful  silence,  (for  not  a  word 
could  be  ntter,)  and  smiling  on  him,  while  her 
eyes  glistened  with  tears,  pressed  her  hands 
gracefully  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  express  her 
gratitude,  and  cnrtsied  to  him  with  respect 
nearly  equal  to  that  with  which  he  saluted 
her. 

"  I  need  not  introduce  yon  to  each  other,  my 
dear  children,"  cried  MaSleleine,  while  Eugene 
pressed  her  hand  even  with  more  than  his 
usual  cordiality;  "for  you  know,  Eugene, 
that  is  Mademoiselle  d'Anglade,  and — " 

"  And  I  know,"  interrupted  Constantia  with 
a  faltering  voice,  "  that  m  this  ffentleman  I 
see  a  man  who  dares  to  think  for  himself,  and 
who  adds  to  the  penetration  necessary  to  dis- 
cover innocence,  though  involved  in  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  and  prejudice,  the  courage  and 
the  kindness  to  make  that  opinion  known." 

Still  Eugene  only  bowed,  and  stammered 
out — "  Madam,  you  do  me  honour ;  I  only  did 
justice— I—" 

But  Constantia  did  not  observe  his  emotion ; 
she  was  only  pleasurably  alive  to  her  own. 

"  Sir,"  she  continued,  her  fiill  heart  over- 
flowing at  her  eyes,  which  she  raised  to  Eu- 
gene's with  an  expression  which  penetrated 
to  his  soul,  "  this  dear  friend  has  been  for 
vears  the  only  person  whom  I  have  dared  to 
look  in  the  race;  because  she,  and  she  only, 
believed  my  revered  parents  innocent,  and  be- 
held me  not  as  the  child  of  persons  infamous 
as  well  as  disgraced,  and  as  the  probable 
sharer  of  their  iniquity,  but  as  the  unfortunate 
offspring  of  two  of  the  best  and  most  injured 
of  numan  beings.  But,  sir,  there  is  now 
another  of  ray  &llow-creatureS  whose  eyes  I 
can  presume  to  meet ;  and  proud  am  I  to  say 
that  you  are  that  person ;  you  have  bestowed 
an  additional  value  on  my  almost  joyless  ex- 
istence; and  God  reward  you,  sir,  for  the 
satisfaction  which  you  have  given  to  a  poor, 
forlorn,  and  miserable  orphan !" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  at  length  articolated  Eu- 
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gene,  taking  her  hand  and  respectfully  bowing 
on  it  as  he  spoke,  *'  this  is  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  inv  life!*' 

He  said  no  more ;  bat  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently eloi^uent. 

From  this  day  forward  Eogene  and  Con- 
stantia  met  frequently  by  the  sick  couch  of 
Madeleine.  Constantia,  attributing  to  filial 
piety  and  gratitude  alone  the  pleasure  which 
she  took  in  the  society  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  amiable  youths  in  the  world,  thought  it 
was  virtue  to  indulge  her  partiality,  and  to 
seek  his  conTersation ;  while  Eugene,  deceiv- 
ing himself  into  a  firm  belief  that  his  attention 
to  Constantia,  and  the  avowed  pleasure  which 
he  derived  from  associating  with  her,  were 
the  results  only  of  admiration,  pity,  and  the 
justice  due  to  oppressed  innocence,  contented 
with  the  present,  looked  not  forward  to  the 
future,  but  divided  his  time  and  his  tbouffhts 
between  the  studies  of  his  profession  an<l  the 
humble  apartment  of  Madeleine.  And  never 
was  there  a  happier  trio  than  Madeleine's  lowly 
room  exhibited.  Constantia  had  obtained  a 
new  auditor  to  hear  the  tale  of  her  father's 
wrongs,  her  mother's  sufifering^,  and  to  sym- 

gathize  with  all  the  sorrows  of  the  fair  relater. 
he  had  also  another  sharer  in  her  hopes  of 
obtaining,  one  day,  retributive  justice,  and  of 
clearing  from  every  cloud  the  reputation  of 
her  parents.  At  these  moments  Eugene  used 
to  seize  her  hand,  and  swear  on  it,  3iat  if  he 
should  be  engaged  in  his  professional  career 
when  the  real  culprits,  for  whose  guilt  d'An- 
glade  had  suffered,  should  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic justice,  she  should  have  no  pleader  on  her 
side  more  ardent  than  himself,  or  more  wholly 
devoted  to  her  service. 

**  O  Madeleine !"  he  used  to  say,  '*  what  a 
triumph  it  would  be  to  me  to  gain  my  first  re- 
nown by  provinff  the  innocence  of  the  parents 
of  Constantia  d'Anglade !" 

**And  to  have  tneir  innocence  proved  by 
you  would  add  to  my  satisfaction,"  cried  Con- 
stantia. 

*'  And  to  know  that  their  innocence  was 
proved,  and  that  yoxt  proved  it,  my  dear  child, 
would  almost  restore  me  to  the  use  of  my 
limbs  again.  Yes — I  declare  I  think  that  I 
could  rise  and  walk  into  the  hall  of  justice." 

••When  I  try  this  cause,"  exclaimed  En- 
gene,  **  and  when  I  have  gained  a  decree  in 
my  favour — ^" 

••  I  declare  I  believe  the  joy  will  kill  me," 
said  Madeleine. 

"  And  me  too,"  cried  Constantia,  bursting 
into  tears ;  **  but  when — (recollection  restoring 
her  to  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment,) 
when  will  this  happy  time  come  1" 

•'It  must  come,  and  it  shall  come!"  ex- 
claimed Eugene ;  ••  it  shall,  by  Heaven  !" 

••But,  alas!"  replied  Constantia,  in  an 
agon^  of  vain  regret,  ••  my  parents  will  not 
be  alive  to  welcome  it !" 
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And,  struck  with  the  melancholy  truth,  her 
companions  answered  not. 

In  conversations  like  these,  evening  after 
evening  stole  rapidly  away ;  and  though  nei- 
ther Constantia  nor  Eugene  any  more  than 
Madeleine,  was  conscious  of  it,  the  cause  that 
led  them  to  the  cottage,  the  season,  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  time  oi  their  meetings,  were 
fiaught  with  every  incitement  to  love,  as  ar- 
dent as  it  was  rash  and  hopeless. 

Benevolent  attrntion  to  a  lonely  and  help- 
less dependant  was  the  cause  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  while  each,  unconscious  of  the  gratified 
whispers  of  self-love,  admired  in  the  other  the 
kindness  which  dictated  their  visits  to  Made- 
leine. 

The  season  was  a  warm  and  splendid  au- 
tamn ;  and  as  Madeleine*s  cottage  looked  into 
a  spacious  garden,  the  sultry  breeze,  which 
fiinned  them  through  her  open  lattice,  was 
laden  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
orange  blossom  and  other  odoriferous  plants ; 
while  the  murmur  of  distant  fountains,  and 
the  songs  of  birds,  disposed  the  mind  to  a 
sort  of  contemplative  pensiveness  fiaivourable 
to  tender  impressions,  and  induced  that  still, 
contented  silence,  which  the  full,  conscious 
heart  would  not  violate  for  worlds.  The  time 
was  the  hour  of  sunset;  and  Eugene  and  Con- 
stantia, sitting  by  each  other's  side,  used  to 
prolong  their  stay  by  the  couch  of  Madeleine, 
till  the  magic  shade  of  twilight  stole  over  the 
tawny  foliage  of  the  garden,  and  threw  a 
deeper  shade  over  the  tall  trees  of  the  Champ$ 
Eltties. 

The  monotonous  murmur  of  the  water-falls, 
the  distant  hum  of  men,  and  the  heat  of  the 
season,  had  usually  by  this  time  lulled  the  in- 
valid into  a  temporary  slumber ;  and  Eugene 
and  Constantia,  on  pretence  of  fearing  to 
awaken  her,  used  to  prolong  the  silence  so 
congenial  to  their  feelings,  while  ever  and 
anon  an  unrestrained  sigh  from  Eugene,  and 
a  suppressed  one  from  the  bosom  of  Constan- 
tia, mingled  with  the  varied  sounds  of  even- 
ing, and  harmonized  only  too  well  with  the 
scene  and  its  attendant  circumstances.  Nor 
did  they  think  of  departing  till  Madeleine 
awoke,  and  then  her  attendant  was  reluctantly 
summoned  by  Eugene  to  wait  on  Constantia 
home ;  for  he  was  forbidden  that  happiness. 

••  I  have  no  wealth  but  an  unblemished  re- 
putation," Constantia  used  to  observe ;  ••  and 
if  a  young  man  accompanied  me  to  my  lodg- 
ing, it  would  be  mine  no  longer." 

This  observation  was  too  just  to  be  argued 
against  by  Eugene — he  sighcn]  and  acceded 
to  it ;  but  he  used  to  follow  her,  apparently 
unobserved  by  her,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
in  order  to  protect  her  from  insult,  should  in- 
sult be  offered  ;  then  he  used  to  return  home 
with  a  satisfied  conscience,  and  thank  God 
that  he  had  done  his  dutv  by  watching  over  a 
virtuous  and  unprotected  orphan ;  while  Con- 
stantia, conscious  of  his  protection,  though 
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she  choee  to  seem  ignorant  of  it,  used  to  pour 
out  her  heart  in  thankfulness,  on  her  humble 
pillow,  to  that  gracious  being  who  had  raised 
up  to  her  a  friend  so  delicate,  so  generous,  and 
so  true. 

But  the  delusions  even  of  virtue  cannot, 
ought  not  to  last  for  ever ;  and  the  truth,  the 
unwelcome  truth,  soon  burst  on  the  minds  of 
the  unconscious  lovers.  One  evening,  while 
Constantia  was  conversing,  as  Eugene's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  animated  countenance,  and 
she  had  discovered  that,  spite  of  her  former 
boast,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  look  in  the  face 
of  Eugene,  even  though  he  did  think  her  pa- 
rents innocent,  and  had,  therefore,  bent  her 
modest  eyes  to  the  ground,  the  too  deeply 
feeling  orphan  expatiated  on  the  pangs  which 
parents  must  feel  on  their  deatn*b^,  when 
conscious  that  they  leave  their  children  desti- 
tute of  wealth  and  friends,  and  without  the 
means  of  procuring  either. 

'*  Think,"  she  said,  **what  my  father  and 
mother  must  have  felt,  when  the  thought  of 
my  orphan  state,  and  my  unprotected,  unmiti- 
gated misery  came  over  their  minds.  I  wit- 
nessed my  mother's  agonies  at  the  idea,  and  I 
only  too  well  could  imagine  my  father's ;  "  1 
leave  thee,  my  child,"  said  she,  **  'tis  true,  in 
the  protection  of  heaven ;  but  then,  as  in  thy 
father's  case,  heaven  sometimes,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, no  doubt,  allows  innocence  to  pine  in 
sorrow  and  in  pain ;  and  I  know  not  to  what 
misery  I  may  leave  thee ;  with  no  sustenance 
but  what  you  may  wring  from  a  proud,  unfeeling 
relation,  or  procure  by  bodily  fatigue  ;  with 
no  friend  to  console  or  advise  you ;  without 
even  the  most  distant  hope  that  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  form  a  respectable  marriage,  or  even 
any  marriage  at  all;  for  what  parent  would 
allow  his  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  dis- 
graced d'AngladesI" 

At  these  words  Eugene  started  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming  '* Merciful  heaven!"  then 
rushed  across  the  room,  and,  throwing  him- 
self on  a  chair,  groaned  aloud. 

"  Are  you  ill  1  For  pity's  sake  answer  me !" 
cried  Constantia,  following  him. 

"  111 !"  faltered  out  Eugene ;  "  yes— I  am  ill 
indeed !  But  don't  alarm  yourself;  I  shall 
recover  presently." 

He  was  indeed  ill,  but  his  malady  was  of 
the  mind.  The  words  of  Madame  d'Anglade, 
which  Constantia  had  related,  had  wounded 
him  to  Uie  soul ;  for  he  forcibly  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  and  the  agony  which  they  in- 
flicted unveiled  to  him  the  real  state  of  his 
heart. 

She  had  said  '*  no  parent  would  allow  his 
son  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
d'Anglades,"  and  he  knew  that  his  father 
would  spurn  with  indignation  the  idea  of  a 
connexion  so  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  while  he  also  knew  that  unless  he 
married  Constantia  d'Anglade,  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  were  vanished  for  ever.    Imme- 


diately the  horror  of  being  perhaps  forced  to 
disobey  the  parent  whose  slightest  wish  had 
been  a  law  to  him,  till  now,  and  to  refuse  to 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  might  design  for 
his  wife,  overpowered  his  conscious  heart, 
and  made  all  the  dear  delusion  of  love  vanish 
from  his  eyes. 

'•  What  can  I  do  to  assist  you  1"  cried  Con- 
stantia, wringing  her  hands,  in  terror,  as  she 
gazed  on  Eugene's  pale  cheek  and  disordered 
mien.  **  Madeleine,"  added  she,  running  up 
to  her  bedside,  **  advise  me  what  to  do." 

But  scarcely  had  she  said  this,  when  she 
uttered  a  loud  scream,  for  she  beheld  Made- 
leine lyin^  insensible  on  her  pillow. 

Terror  immediately  roused  Eugene  from  the 
indulgence  of  selfish  sorrow,  and  he  eagerly 
shared  with  Constantia  the  task  of  endeavour- 
ing to  revive  Madeleine ;  but  in  so  doing,  the 
tenderness  which  was  then  throbbing  power- 
fully within  his  bosom,  and  unconsciously 
within  that  of  Constantia,  was  perhaps  in- 
creased. Each  beheld  the  other  performing 
with  eager  zeal,  the  tender  offices  of  humanity 
and  friendship  to  a  poor  forlorn  individual 
and  as  each  stretched  forth  the  hand  in  kind- 
ness to  support  the  languid  head  of  Madeleine, 
their  arms  became  united  on  her  pillow,  and 
ever  and  anon  the  trembling  band  of  Eugene 
grasped  the  round  arm  of  Constantia.  But 
Madeleine  at  length  recovered,  and-'with  her 
senses  instantly  returned  her  consciousness  of 
the  feelings  which  had  occasioned  her  to  lose 
tbem.  Immediately,  therefore,  looking  alter- 
nately at  her  young  friends  with  looks  of  com- 
passion and  anguish,  she  sighed  deeply,  and 
desired  them  to  leave  her,  as  she  wished  to  be 
alone  in  order  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts, 
and  act  as  her  conscience  dictated. 

Eugene  suspected  what  she  meant;  but 
Constantia,  fearing  that  her  intellects  were  in- 
jured, and  that  she  was  dangerously  ill,  re- 
fused to  go,  and  declared  that  &e  would  watch 
by  her  all  night 

"  I  see  your  friendly  intention,  and  I  under- 
stand your  suspicions,"  replied  Madeleine,  ob- 
serving the  looK  of  alarm  visible  on  her  coun- 
tenance ;  **  but  believe  me,  my  mind  is  ill  at 
ease,  for  so  is  my  conscience.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  acted  weakly,  if  not  wickedly,  and 
I  must  consider  on  the  means  of  repairing,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  the  error  which  I  have 
committed.  O  my  dear  child!"  added  she, 
addressing  Eugene,  **  I  see  by  your  downcast 
eye,  that  to  you  my  meaning  needs  no  expla- 
nation." 

Constantia  was  silent  from  surprise  —  Eu- 
gene from  consternation ;  and  on  Madeleine's 
urging  their  departure  with  violent  jand  in- 
creasing emotion,  they  both  rose  to  obey  her; 
but  they  found  that  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  to  depart  was  impossible.  Accordingly 
they  reseated  themselves,  and  endeavoured,  as 
Madeleine  declared  herself  quite  well,  to  re- 
sume their  conversation;   but  they  tried  in 
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vain;  Constantia  was  embarrassed,  Madeleine 
sad  and  thoughtful,  and  Eugene  seemed  a  prey 
to  violent  uneasiness.  At  length  Madeleine 
exclaimed — 

"  Why  do  you  not  converse,  my  children  1 
Take  advantage  of  the  last  opportunity  which 
you  will  perhaps  ever  ha^e  of  enjoying  each 
other's  society ;  for  here,  in  this  house,  after 
this  moment,  you  will  never  meet  again.*' 

On  hearing  this  strange  and  unwelcome  de- 
claration, both  Constantia  and  Eugene  arose, 
and,  hastening  to  her  bedside,  demanded  an 
explanation  of  it.  Constantia  did  so  with  only 
a  remote '^nd  confused  notion  of  the  truth; 
but  Eugene  was  well  aware  of  her  motives, 
and  though  he  lamented,  he  could  not  venture 
to  condemn  them. 

''Alas!"  replied  Madeleine,  addressing 
Constantia,  *'  see  you  not,  my  child,  that  he, 
that  unfortunate  young  man,  the  son  of  the 
President  des  Essars,  has  imbibed  for  you,  the 
daughter  of  the  disj^raced  d'Anglade,  a  pas- 
sion as  ardent  as  it  is  hopeless !  —  and  one  of 
whose  existence  he  was  not,  I  believe,  con- 
scious, till  you  related  your  mother's  dyin^ 
words,  and  showed  him  that  to  you  the  happi- 
ness of  a  married  life  was  for  ever  forbidden 
by  the  prejudices  of  society !" 

No  sooner  had  Madeleine  uttered  these 
words,  than  Eugene  was  at  Constantia's  feet, 
alive  to  no  consideration  but  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  she  was  informed  of  that  ardent 
love,  that  hopeless  but  indelible  attachment, 
which  he  now  knew  that  he  entertained  for 
her,  but  from  duty  and  timidity  would  not 
have  had  courage  to  declare  to  her  himself. 

But  his  joy  was  of  short  duration ;  after  a 
struggle  in  her  own  mind  between  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  herself  beloved  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  had,  for  the  first  time,  disco- 
vered the  state  of  her  own  heart,  and  some 
counterbalancing  and  painfully  oppressive  feel- 
ings, Constantia  clasped  her  hands  mournfully 
together,  and  exclaimed^ 

'*  Rise,  sir,  and  insult  me  by  that  posture 
no  longer!  It  is  weak,  it  is  criminal,  in  the 
son  of  the  President  des  Elssars,  to  address, 
in  that  posture,  the  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
d'Anglade.  Rise,  sir,  and  hear  the  determina- 
tion to  which  the  dreadful  necessity  of  this 
moment  compels  me." 

"I  will  obey  you,"  replied  Eugene,  "in 
order  to  prove  to  you  my  respect ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  forbidden  the  son  of  any  man  to  love 
and  adore  the  virtues  of  Constantia  d'An- 
glade!" 

At  this  moment,  and  before  Eugene  had 
risen  from  the  feet  of  Constantia,  a  most  un- 
expected and  unwelcome  visiter  entered  the 
apartment;  and  this  was  the  President  des 
Essars  himself. 

"  My  father !"  exclaimed  Eugene,  rising ; 
and  ^fadeleipe,  terrified  and  confounded,  hid 
her  face  on  her  pillow;   while  Constantia, 


though  conscious  of  innocence,  trembled  as  if 
about  to  incur  the  anger  of  a  just  judge. 

**  So,  t»ir,"  said  the  President,  with  a  forced 
smile,  and  in  the  tone  of  suppressed  indigna- 
tion, "  the  length  and  frequency  of  your  visits 
here  is  accounted  for!  Who  is  this  lady 
whose  charms  have  shed  a  lustre  over  this 
humble  habitation,  which  you  cannot  find  in 
the  circles  befitting  your  rank  and  expecta- 
tions 1" 

"This  lady,  sir,"  replied  Eugene,  with  a 
pale  cheek  and  a  faltering  voice,  "  is  Made- 
moiselle d'Anglade." 

**  D'Anglade  !"  answered  the  President  in  a 
tone  of  fury — "  d'Anglade !  what !  the  daughter 
of  that— '*^ 

Here  Constantia,  restored  to  all  her  self- 
confidence  by  the  dread  of  insult,  suddenly 
rose,  and,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed — 

"  I  will  spare  you,  sir,  the  guilt  of  insulting 
the  unfortunate,  by  removing  instantly  from 
your  presence.  Yes,  sir,  1  am  the  daughter 
of  the  unhappy  d'Anglade ;  and  allow  me  to 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am  also  too  proud  and 
too  conscientious,  ever  to  see  your  son  again, 
after  having  been  convinced,  as  I  have  just 
been,  that  my  meetings  with  him  are  danger^ 
ous  to  his  peaces  injurious  to  my  own  reputa- 
tion, and  odious  to  you." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room ;  while  Eugene, 
who  was  hastily  following  her,  was  forcibly 
and  angrily  helcl  by  his  father. 

"She  is  gone;  and  I  may  never  see  her 
more !"  cried  Eugene,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  President,  with  a 
sneer,  "  your  convenient  friend  here,  your 
Madeleine,  will  no  doubt  contrive  more'  meet- 
ings for  you." 

"There,  my  child,"  said  Madeleine,  "you 
see  what  my  fatal  blindness  and  indulgence 
have  exposed  me  to ;  but  I  leave  my  justifica- 
tion to  you—/  shall  not  attempt  it.  Sir,  (ad- 
dressing the  President,)  it  is  true  that  appear- 
ances are  against  me ;  still  you  might  have 
been  slower  to  condemn  so  harshly  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  like  me." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Eugene,  "  I,  and  I  only 
am  to  blame." 

"  Oh !  doubtless ;  it  is  heroic  and  proper 
that  you  should  say  so ;  but  follow  me  home, 
sir,  and  there  I  shall  expect  a  full,  though  not 
a  satisfactory  explanation." 

Then,  without  deigning  even  to  look  at 
Madeleine,  the  President  withdrew ;  and  Eu- 
gene was  preparing  to  follow  him,  when  Mad- 
eleine exclaimed  with  tears  of  agony— 

"  He  is  gone  without  speaking  to  me,  or 
even  looking  at  me,  and  I  see  that  I  have  for- 
feited his  favour  for  ever !" 

"  No,  dear  Madeleine,"  replied  Eugene,  af- 
fectionately pressing  her  cold  hand,  "my 
father  may  be  angry,  but  he  can  never  be  un- 
just; and  if  he  renounces  you,  he  must  also 
renounce  me." 

So  saying  he  departed;  and  endeavoured ,  as 
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he  slowly  followed  his  father,  to  fortify  his 
mind  to  endure  with  composure  the  awful  In- 
terview which  awaited  him.  But  when  they 
reached  the  President's  hotel,  unexpected  com- 
pany was  awaiting  him  there,  and  Eugene  was 
at  liberty  to  retire  to  his  own  apartment, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ventured 
to  violate  the  strict  obedience  which  he  had 
uniformly  preserved  even  to  his  father's  slight- 
est will ;  and  being  tempted  by  opportunity, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Oonstantia  in  lan- 
gua^  only  too  ezpressive  of  the  deep-rooted 

{>a8sion  of  his  soul ;  and  having  finished  his 
etter,  without  giving  himself  time  to  delibe- 
rate, he  sent  it  by  a  confidential  servant  to 
Constantia's  lodgings. 
That  same  ni^t,  when  his  guests  were  de- 

Earted,  the  President  summoned  Eugene  into 
is  presence. 

**  Little  did  I  expect,"  said  the  former  in  a 
mournful  tone,  >*  while  I  was  affectionately 
yielding  to  your  wishes,  in  not  pressing  you 
to  marr^,  because  you  were  at  present  averse 
to  marriage,  that  you  were  cruelly  and  clandes- 
tinely blastinpf  all  my  hopes,  and  your  own 
prospects  in  life,  by  forming  an  attachment  to 
the  artful  daughter  of  an  abject  and  disgraced 
beinsr,  and  a  convicted  criminal !" 

**  Forgrive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Eugene,  *'  if 
I  assure  you  that  the  object  of  my  attachment 
is  one  of  the  most  artless  of  humah  beings ; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  her  father  was  unfor- 
tunate only,  not  criminal,  and  most  wickedly 
and  unjustly  condemned !" 

••  Nay  then,"  exclaimed  the  President,  rising 
with  great  indignation,  '*  if  this  is  the  case — 
if  this  child  of  shame  has  such  influence  over 
you  as  to  make  you  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
laws  of  your  country,  and  blind  you  to  guilt 
the  most  manifest,  it  is  time  that  she  should 
be  placed  where  her  power  and  will  to  do  mis- 
chief shall  be  rendered  void ;  and  I  will  go 
this  moment  to  obtain  a  leltres  de  eaehef,  and 
have  her  conveyed  to  some  place  of  security." 

**No,  sir,"  said  Eugene,  rising  also,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  at  once  firm  yet  resp'ectful ; 
^*no,  sir,  you  will  not  do  this;  you  will  not,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  do  in  a  passion,  what 
you  must  repent  in  a  moment  of  reflection. 
No,  sir,  you  will  not  oppress  the  orphan  who 
has  none  to  aid  her,  and  give  your  son  reason 
to  blush  for  his  father  !" 

**  Eugene !"  cried  the  President  sternly ;  but 
he  reseated  himself;  **  Eugene,"  repeated  he, 
'*tilt  this  unfortunate  moment  I  never  knew 
you  forget  the  respect  due  to  me." 

''True,  sir;  for  never  till  this  moment  did 
I  see  you  on  the  point  of  forgetting  the  respect 
due  to  yourself.  O  my  dear  father !  reflect  on 
what  you  were  going  to  do !  What,  you  !  the 
advocate  of  the  poor  and  friendless!  you, 
whose  name  lives  in  the  memory  of  so  many 
oppressed  and  indigent  people,  rescued  by 
your  eloquence  and  activity  from  undeserved 
shame!  you,  go  to  solicit  a  litres  de  eaehet 


against  a  helpless  orphan,  and  merely  because 
she  has  virtues,  beauty,  and  talents,  and  your 
son  has  a  heart  to  value  them !  nay,  has  been 
taught  by  you  to  value  them  above  every  thing 
else !  O,  sir,  the  judge  who  condemned  d*An- 
glade  to  the  galleys  was  virtuous,  compared 
to  what  you  would  be  if  you  sought  to  confine 
this  unhappy  and  friendless  daughter!  He 
thought  himself  right;  but  you,  you  know  that 
while  you  were  acting  thus,  your  own  gener- 
ous, upright  heart  would  instantly  condemn 
you !" 

*'  But  this  girl  deserves  my  anger  and  my 
vengeance ;  for,  has  she  not  inveigled  the  af- 
fections of  my  son  1  She  gave  the  first  pro- 
vocation ;  and  have  I  not  reason  to  fear  the 
further  artifices  and  influence  of  that  woman, 
who  can  make  my  son,  a  youth  well  studied 
too  in  the  law  of  evidence,  believe  her  parents, 
spite  of  evidence,  guiltless  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  suffered  1" 

'*  But  w  hat  if  I  was  convinced  of  d'Ao- 
glade's  innocence  before  I  ever  saw  this 
daughter!" 

"Howl" 

"  Have  you,  then,  quite  forgotten,  sir,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  I  told  you, 
like  the  boy  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments, had  /  been  the  judge,  I  should  have 
examined  the  Count  de  Montgoromery*s  ser- 
vants and  chaplain,  as  he  said  that  he  should 
have  examined  the  olive-merchant*s ;  and  that 
I  thought,  if  such  an  examination  had  taken 
place.  It  would  have  been  proved  that  d'An- 
glade  and  his  amiable  wife  were  entirely  inno- 
cent]" 

••  I  do,  I  do  remember  it." 

"And  do  you  not  also  remember,  sir,  that, 
though  I  failed  to  convince  you,  you  were 
pleased  to  say,  *  That  boy  has  an  active,  in- 
quiring mind,  aiul  I  think  he  will  be  an  honour 
to  me  and  his  profession.*  '* 

"  I  do  remember  that  also,"  cried  the  Pres- 
ident melting  into  tears,  and  opening  his  arms 
to  his  son ;  "  but,  O  Eugene !  nave  I  not  now 
reason  to  fear  that  my  fond  foolish  hopes  are 
at  length  completely  blasted  1" 

"Impossible!"  replied  Eugene,  "Impossi- 
ble !  u  you  do  but  confide  in  me,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  the  object  of  my  love  and  adora- 
tion  " 

"  But  your  love  for  such  an  object  is  itself 
a  crime.'* 

"Impossible!  to  love  virtue  is  to  be  vii^ 
tuous;  nor  can  you  require  me  not  to  love 
Mademoiselle  d*Anglade.  All  you  can  require, 
or  I  can  grant,  is,  a  promise  never  to  let  her 
influence  interfere  with  my  duty ;  but  even  to 
endeavour,  some  time  or  other,  to  fulfil  your 
wishes,  and  marry  the  object  of  your  choice.** 

"  And  will  you  promise  this  1" 

"  I  will  immediately  promise  not  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  d*Anglade  without  your  con- 
sent ;  but  the  other  promise,  till  I  hear  from 
her,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  make." 
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**  Hear  from  her !  then  yoa  own  that  170U 
have  written  to  her  V* 

"Yes." 

"  And  am  I  to  look  on  this  voluntary  con- 
fession as  a  good  or  a  bad  sign!  as  a  proof  of 
obedience,  or  revolt!" 

"  As  a  proof,  my  dear  father,  that  I  mean  to 
be  as  ingenuous  with  you  as  you  deserve ;  and 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  even  of  love 
itself  to  deprive  you  of  that  influence  over 
your  son's  every  action,  which  you  have  pur- 
chased by  years  of  the  most  tender  indulgence 
and  affectionate  care." 

The  president  grasped  Eugene's  hand,  but 
spoke  not. 

"  Do  you  think  that  habits  of  affectionate 
and  most  devoted  respect  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence on  my  part  can  be  broken  through  and 
destroyed  at  once!  Do  yon  think  that  any 
passion,  however  powerful,  can  make  me  fore- 
ffo  those  habits  ot  ingenuousness  which  have, 
U>r  years,  made  your  confidence  in  me  equal 
to  your  love !" 

"  Then,  wherefore,  if  those  habits  still  re- 
main, have  you  clandestinely  met  Mademoi- 
selle d'Anglade  at  the  bouse  of  Madeleine,  and 
why  did  1  find  you  at  her  feet!" 

This  question  was  roost  welcome  to  Eugene ; 
he  feared  not  to  meet  the  inquiry,  and  had 
eagerly  desired  it;  then,  with  the  boldness  of 
conscious  rectitude,  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
virtuous  mind  unjustly  accused,  he  related 
every  circumstance  as  it  had  occurred,  and  at 
once  justified  himself,  Madeleine,  and  Con- 
stantia.       i 

When  he  had  finished,  the  President,  smil- 
ing through  his  tears,  replied— 

"  It  is  well,  my  child ;  I  see  you  are  unfor- 
tunate, but  that  I  have  still  reason  to  be  proud 
of  you.  But  why  did  you  write  to  Mademoi- 
selle d'Anglade !" 

"  I  wrote  to  calm  the  apparent  agony  of  her 
mind,  and  convince  her  that  my  love  was  as 
pure  and  respectful  as  it  was  ardent;  and 
then,  hurried  away  by  a  torrent  of  irresistible 
feelings,  I  told  her  that,  though  I  knew  that 
she  as  well  ^  as  myself,  was  too  much  the 
slave  of  dutv  to  make  it  possible  for  us  ever 
to  be  united,  I  should  have  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  in  living  single  for  her  sake,  and 
should  feel  comfort  in  the  midst  of  misery,  if 
she  would  deign  to  allow  me  to  tender  her 
this  promise,  and  would  own  that  such  hom- 
age was  not  displeasing  to  her." 

"Eugene,"  said  the  President  gravely,  but 
affectionately,  "  from  the  answer  that  Made- 
moiselle d'Anglade  sends  to  this  rash  offer,  I 
shall  know  how  to  estimate  her  real  character ; 
till  then,  we  will  drop  a  subject  so  painful  to 
us  both ;  and  my  next  care  shall  be  to  con- 
vince poor  Madeleine,  that  though  I  cannot 
acquit  her  of  blindness  and  fdly,  I  do  entirely 
of  aught  that  is  treacherous  and  dishonour- 
able.'^ 

The  next  day,  the  President  wrote  most 
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kindly  to  Madeleine,  but  Constantia  wrote  not 
to  Eugene ;  and  another  and  another  day  found 
him  anxious,  disappointed  and  miserable,  and 
his  fether  surprised  and  suspicious. 

At  length,  however,  a  packet  was  {riven  to 
Eugene,  while  the  President  was  with  him, 
and  on  opening  it  he  found  that  it  contained 
his  own  letter  opened,  and  a  sealed  letter,  di- 
rected to  himself. 

"  This  is  from  Constantia,  sir,"  said  Eugene, 
turning  very  pale ;  "  open  it  and  read  it.'^ 

"  No,  my  son ;  I  require  no  such  sacrifice." 

"  It  is  not  a  sacrifice ;  I  request  this  to  show 
you  the  confidence  I  have  in  Constantia'a 
principles,  and  to  convince  yon  that  I  am  sure 
she  can  write  nothing  but  what  yoa  must  ap- 
prove." 

The  President  smiled  half  incredulously, 
and  instantly  breaking  the  seal,  he  read  as 
follows : 

"  Your  letter,  sir,  has  made  me  some  amends 
for  your  unexpected  and  unwelcome  declara- 
tion to  me  the  last  time  we  met,  as  it  has 
enabled  me  to  make  the  only  reparation  in  my 
power  to  your  father,  and  your  friends,  for 
having  excited  in  you  an  attachment  at  once 
hopeless  and  disgraceful;  and  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  owe  to  them,  and  to  my  own 
character,  this  reparation,  that  emboldens  me 
to  violate  those  rules  of  propriety  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself,  and  write  a  lon^  and  even 
kind  answer  to  a  man  who,  forgetting  that  to 
a  woman  in  my  situation  such  addresses  are 
reckoned  injurious  and  insulting,  has  sent  me 
a  letter  containing  a  passionate  avowal  of  love. 

"  But  before  I  address  you  on  the  reparation 
mentioned  above,  sir,  let  me  explain  to  you 
the  cause  of  the  horror  which  1  expressed, 
when  the  state  of  your  affections  was  so  rashly 
revealed  to  roe  by  our  misguided  friend  and 
yourself.  When  I  found  myself  a  friendless, 
unprotected  orphan— the  child  of  disgrace  as 
well  as  poverty^ and  feared  that  every  mind 
would  be  prejudiced  against  me,  as  well  as 
every  heart  be  shut,  I  resolved  so  to  conduct 
myself  as  to  live  down  the  prejudices  exist- 
ing against  me,  and  also  endeavour  to  rescue, 
in  a  degree,  the  name  of  my  injured  parents 
from  reproach,  by  proving,  by  my  conduct, 
that  they  had  given  their  child  the  best  and 
most  salutary  principles  of  action ;  and  the 
conclusion  from  this,  I  fondly  flattered  myself 
would  be ;  *  Surely,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  d'Anglades  were  unjustly  condemned,  than 
that  persons  criminal  as  they  were,  should 
have  taught  their  daughter  to  love  the  dictates 
of  virtue  and  piety  so  dearly,  as  to  make  her 
walk  through  the  dangers  of  the  world  with  a 
reputation  unclouded,  and  a  virtue  apparently 
free  from  stain.'  These  blessed  hopes  sup- 
ported me  through  all  my  sufferings;  and 
of^n,  very  often,  have  I  wetted  my  pillow 
with  tears  of  joyfiil  hope,  while  fancying  that 
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my  rigid  attention  to  my  duties  had  at  length 
obtained  for  me  this  desired'  reward. 

**  Judge  then  of  my  agony  when  I  found 
that  you,  the  sole  heir  and  representative  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  had  con- 
ceived for  me  a  passion  fatal  to  your  own 
peace,  and  had  exposed  me  to  the  certain  dan- 
ger of  being  looked  upon  as  an  unprincipled 
artful  girl,  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man  of  fortune  to  commit 
the  rash  and  disgraceful  action  of  uniting,  his 
fate  to  hers ! 

**  Instantly  I  saw  the  just  frowns  of  your  ir- 
ritated father ;  I  heard  my  fame  for  ever  de- 
stroyed by  the  indignant  suspicions  and  busy 
whispers  of  your  relations;  and  all  the  fond 
hopes  which  had  supported  me  with  cheerful- 
ness through  my  sorrows,  cruelly  and  for  ever 
annihilated !  You  know  what  followed  ;  you 
know  that  I  did  see  the  frowns  of  your  angry 
father;  you  also  know,  perhaps,  that  my  fame 
has  been  traduced  by  him  and  your  relations ; 
but,  fortunately,  you  have  put  it  in  my  power 
to  defend  myself,  in  a  degree,  from  these  at- 
tacks, and  repair  the  involuntary  fault  which 
I  have  committed,  and  I  hasten  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  power  which  you  have  given  me. 

"  You  earnestly  conjure  me  to  accept  your 
promise  of  never  belonging  to  another,  as  you 
cannot  be  mine,  and  thus  I  answer  you; — if 
my  miserable  and  undeserved  calamities  ex- 
cite your  compassion — if  my  peace  be  dear, 
and  my  reputation  sacred  to  you— endeavour 
from  this  moment  to  eradicate  my  image  from 
your  heart;  and,  instead  of  promising  never 
to  marry,  make  happy  your  anectionate  father, 
by  promising  to  fuml  his  wishes,  and  marry- 
ing the  lady  whom  he  designs  for  you !  No 
hesitation !  Do  this ;  and  all  the  tenderness 
which  a  heart  long  since  wedded  to  its  sor- 
rows can  feel,  shall  to  its  last  throbbings  be 
yours. 

**  To  make  this  task  easier  to  you,  I  solemn- 
ly assure  you  that,  till  I  am  informed  of  your 
marriage,  you  shall  not  only  never  see  me, 
but  never  hear  of  me  again.  When  you  re- 
ceive this  letter  I  shall  be  removed  far  from 
you,  and  the  place  of  my  abode  will  be  a  secret 
even  to  Madeleine.  But  when  you  have 
obeyed  my  wishes,  and,  happy,  envied  Eu- 
gene, when  you  have  been  pressed  to  the  bo- 
som of  an  affectionate  father,  and  been  told  by 
him  that  you  have  fulfilled  his  fondest  wishes, 
and  are  once  more  the  pride  and  comfort  of 
his  life— why  then,  perhaps,  he  and  your  fa- 
mily may  speak  kindly  of  her  who  used  her 
influence  over  you  for  virtuous  purposes ;  and 
I  may  contrive  means,  consistent  with  propri- 
ety, to  send  you  my  blessings  and  my  thanks. 

**  And  now,  what  remains  but  that  I  should 
bid  you  a  last  adieu  t  But  think  not  that  I 
find  this  an  easy  task.  No,  generous  Eugene ! 
I  owe  you  an  obligation  which  I  can  forget 
only  in  the  grave.  You  have  given  me  Sie 
/proud  consciousness  that,  though  crushed  be- 


neath a  load  of  unmerited  obloquy ;  though 
friendless,  unprotected,  and  denied  all  hope  of 
forming  a  virtuous  connection,  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  be  the  object  only  of  vicious 
love ;  there  was  yet  one  being  noble  and  just 
enough  to  feel  for  me  a  passion  as  honourable 
as  it  was  ardent,  to  respect  my  misfortunes, 
and  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  them  by  atten- 
tions at  once  ^ratifying  to  my  pride  and  my 
virtue;  and,  above  all,  who  had  a  generous 
pleasure  in  soothing  the  wounded  feelings  of 
an  affectionate  child,  by  pronouncing  his  con- 
viction of  the  innocence  of  her  parents,  and  of 
the  injustice  of  that  sentence  which  had  doom- 
ed them  to  misery  and  disgrace  ! 

**  Evenings  of  happiness,  (never  to  return 
again!)  farewell!  farewell  for  ever!  but  never 
shall  I  forget  you. 

'*  Generous  Eugene !  my  pen  still  hesitates 
to  bid  you  a  final  adieu — but  I  must  write  it 
— Farewell !  And  I  conjure  you,  if  your  dear- 
est pleasure  be  communicating  pleasure  to 
me,  make  the  sacrifice  which  1  require  of  you ! 
Let  me  carry  with  me  wherever  1  go  the  con- 
soling consciousness,  that  my  esteem  was  of 
such  consequence  to  you,  that  you  were  capa- 
ble of  any  effort  to  deserve  it ;  and  that,  being 
as  jealous  of  my  reputation  as  of  your  own, 
you  were  eager  to  r^toove  the  stain  your  love 
had  fixed  on  it,  by  proving  to  your  father  that 
my  influence  was  a  virtuous  influence;  and 
that,  instead  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  filial 
piety  and  duty,  it  was  my  pride  and  my  pas- 
sion to  strengthen  and  unite  them  still  closer. 
"And  now,  farewell  for  ever! 

"  CONSTANTIA  D'AkOLADB.** 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  President 
could  read,  or  that  Eugene  could  hear  this  let- 
ter without  many  hesitations  and  interrup- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  President  some- 
times paused  from  his  own  emotion,  but  more 
frequently  from  the  overpowering  and  frenzied 
emotion  of  his  son ;  who,  when  he  found  that 
Constantia  was  probably  ffone  where  he  should 
never  see  her  more,  and  that  her  letter  was 
indeed  a  final  farewell,  gave  way  to  such  ex- 
travagant bursts  of  ^rief  that  his  father  was 
alarmed  both  for  his  life  and  reason  ;  but,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself,  he  sought  the  well- 
earned  gratification  of  hearing  his  father  own 
that  he  had  done  Constantia  injustice,  and  that 
she  was  all  that  his  fondness  had  described 
her  to  be. 

But  the  President  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  man  of  experience ;  and,  though  a  good 
tnan,  a  man  of  prejudices.  He  was  convinced 
that  d'Anglade  was  a  villain,  and  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  disinterested  virtue 
of  his  daughter;  therefore,  struggling  with  his 
better  feelings,  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself  that  Constantia's  letter  might  possibly 
be  written  on  purpose  for  his  perusal,  and  in 
order  to  render  Eugene's  aflections  more  vio- 
lent, by  making  it  appear  difficult,  if  not  im- 
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possible,  for  him  to  obtain  her ;  and  no  sooner 
had  this  idea  entered  his  head,  than,  proud  of 
his  own  sagacity,  he  cherished  it  and  deliprhted 
in  it;  and  while  following  the  train  of  ideas 
to  which  it  led,  he  forgot  that  Eugene  was 
anxiously  awaiting  his  reply. 

*•  You  do  not  speak !  you  do  not  answer  me, 
sir !''  cried  Eugene ;  *'  Is  it  possible  that  let- 
ter can  have  failed  of  effect  V' 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  written  for 
effect." 

••  Sir !"  exclaimed  Eugene. 

**  I  mean  that  it  is  very  well  written ;  if  it 
be  as  well  felt.'' 

••If  it  be  as  well  felt!" 

••Yes;  if  Mademoiselle  d'Anglade  be  in 
earnest — if  she  is  really  gone,  and  has  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  you  should 
either  hear  of  her  or  see  her  again,  unless  you 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  she  prescribes  to 
you— why  then  I  shall  believe  tnat  her  letter 
is  not  the  result  of  consummate  art;  but — ^" 

He  said  no  more,  for  the  countenance  of 
Eugene  was  such  as  to  silence  and  to  terrify 
him. 

••  I  go,  sir,"  said  Eugene,  fiercely  approach- 
ing him,  and  in  a  voice  of  emotion  bordering 
on  frenzy,  ••!  go  to  discover,  this  instant 
whether  Mademoiselle  d'Anglade  be  out  of 
my  reach  or  not;  and  if  she  6«  within  it,  and 
her  resentment  of  your  cruel,  unwarrantable 
suspicions  equals  mine— whv  then,  sir,  I  have 
no  more  a  country  here,  and  you  no  more  a 
son." 

He  would  have  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  but 
his  terrified,  repentant,  and  self-condemned  fii- 
ther  seized  him  as  he  passed,  and,  falling  at 
his  feet,  conjured  him  with  an  agony  of  tears 
to  hear  him  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  be 
generous  enough  to  forgive  him. 

At  sight  of  his  father  in  such  a  posture, 
sheddinff  tears  of  penitence,  and  addressing 
him  in  the  language  of  supplication,  the  high- 
l^ised  passion  of  Eugene  subsided,  his  frenzy 
yieldea  to  a  softer  emotion,' and,  raising  his 
father  to  his  arms,  he  sobbed  out  his  forgive- 
ness on  his  shoulder. 

When  they  were  more  calm,  Eugene  pro- 
posed, and  the  President  dared  not  contradict 
him,  that  they  should  both  visit  Madeleine,  and 
learn  firom  her  whether  Constantia  was  really 
gone ;  and  Eugene  also  made  his  father  pro- 
mise, that  if  her  journey  had  been  delayed, 
and  she  was  with  Madeleine  when  they  enter- 
ed the  room,  he  would  not  oppose  his  taking 
leave  of  her  in  any  manner  which  his  feelings 
should  dictate. 

They  then  set  ofif  for  the  house  of  Made- 
leine ;  while  Eugene  hurried  thither,  eager  to 
grratify  his  tenderness,  and  the  President  as 
eager  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 

When  they  arrived,  they  found  Madeleine 
so  overwhelmed  with  afiHiction  that  she  was 
scarcely  sensible  to  the  joy  of  hearing  the 
President  express  himself  towards   her   in 


terms  of  unabated  affection ;  and  at  last  she 
with  difficulty  informed  them,  that  Mademoi- 
selle d'Anglade  was  gone  she  knew  not 
whither,  and  might  not  return  for  months  nor 
even  for  years. 

At  this  entire  annihilation  of  the  faint  and 
ill-founded  hope  which  had  hurried  him  like 
a  maniac  along  the  streets  to  the  dwelling  of 
Madeleine,  Eugene  sunk  in  a  swoon  into  the 
arms  of  his  father,  and  recovered  only  to  rave 
in  the  delirium  of  fever;  while  the  President, 
as  he  watched  through  many  sleepless  nights 
and  restless  days  by  the  sick  couch  of  his  un- 
conscious child,  could  almost  have  consented 
to  purchase  his  recovery  from  death  by  con- 
senting to  bestow  him  on  the  daughter  of  the 
infamous  d'Anglade. 

But  Eugene  at  length  slowly  and  surely  re- 
covered ;  and  with  his  health  returned,  in  all 
their  force,  the  prejudices  of  his  father.  As 
soon  as  Eugene  was  able  to  go  out,  his  first 
visit  was  to  Madeleine ;  and,  at  his  earnest 
request,  she  showed  him  Constantia's  farewell 
letter  to  herself.    It  was  as  follows : 

••I  am  Koing  to  leave  France,  my  best 
friend ;  and  as  I  am  unequal  to  endure  the 
pang  of  taking  a  personal  leave  of  you,  I  bid 
you  farewell  thus.  Believe  me,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  imperious  duty  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  forsake  you ;  but  I  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  I  leave  you  in  excel- 
lent hands,  and  you  shall  have  that  of  hear- 
in?,  when  you  see  me  again,  that  I,  who  now 
bid  you  adieu,  oppressed  by  languor,  and  by 
unavailing  regret,  shall  probably  be  invigo- 
rated by  the  consciousness  of  duties  fulfilled, 
and  by  the  animating  whispers  of  hope.  I 
shall  say  no  more  at  present ;  and  indeed  your 
only  chance  of  hearing  from  me,  or  of  me, 
during  my  absence,  depends  on  your  beloved 
Eugene ;  when  he  is  married,  you  shall  re- 
ceive some  intelligence  of  me ;  but  not  till 
then. 

••  Let  me,  however,  give  you  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  by  the  death  of  the  distant 
relation  who  has  hitherto  contributed  to  my 
support,  I  am  become  rich  and  independent ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  enclosed,  as  a 
slight  mark  of  my  unalterable  friendship  and 
eternal  gratitude  to  you ;  more  I  would  send, 
but  that  there  are  claims  on  my  little  wealth 
even  more  sacred  than  yours,  and  I  hasten  to 
fulfil  them. 

••  I  am  going  into  scenes  of  activity,  anxie- 
ty, and  fatigue,  and  shall  probably  be  absent 
many  months;  but  I  court,  I  welcome  diffi- 
culties. I  want  to  dissipate  certain  recollec- 
tions. O  Madeleine !  little  did  I  ever  think, 
that  any  event  could  make  the  hardship  of  ray 
fate  appear  greater  in  my  eyes  than  it  has  al- 
ways done ;  but  I  was  mistaken ;  and  I  have 
learnt  to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup 
oflfered  to  my  lips,  fa^  the  consciousness  that 
I  am  the  daughter  of'^a  malefactor. 
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**  Yet,  why  shopld  I  dwell  on  the  dark  side 
of  my  situation  i  I  have  some  convictions 
most  clear  and  most  soothing  to  my  pride; 
and  I  have  also  the  cheering  conscioasness, 
that  I  can  lift  up  my  heart  to  heaven  with  the 
security  of  innocence,  and  the  firm  hope  of  a 
sincere  and  confiding  christian ! 

'*  Do  not  pity,  then,  my  dearest  friend,  but 
love  me  and  pray  for  me ;  and  believe  me, 
that  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  in  despondence 
and  in  hope,  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity,  I 
shall  always  be  your  afiectionate  and  devoted 
child. 

**  CoNSTAiniA  D'Akoladb." 

This  letter  contained  a  bill  to  a  considerable 
amount;  but  Madeleine  declared  that  while 
Constantia  was  absent  she  should  not  have 
the  heart  to  use  it ;  and  then,  as  Constantia 
expected  she  would  do,  Madeleine  reminded 
Eugene  that,  till  he  was  married,  she  could 
not  hear  any  news  of  her  absent  friend* 

Eugene  made  her  no  reply  then,  nor,  indeed, 
at  any  future  time  when  she  made  the  same 
remark;  but,  in  about  six  months  afler  the 
departure  of  Constantia,  he  informed  his  father 
that  he  was  willing  to  marry  the  lady  whom 
he  had  designed  for  him. 

**But  ray  dear  son,**  cried  the  President, 
**  are  you  sure  that  you  can  oblige  me  so  far 
without  any  considerable  efibrt  to  yourself!'* 

"  If  I  did  it  without  an  effort,"  replied  Eu- 
gene, gravely,  **  it  would  be  no  sacrifice,  no 
proof  of  my  devotion  to  her,  whom  though  I 
shall  never  behold,  I  shall  never,  never  forget ; 
and  therefore  I  should  have  less  pleasure  in 
fulfilling  your  wishes  than  I  shall  have  now." 

The  President  said  no  more;  but  on  Eu- 
gene*s  solemnly  assuring  him  that  he  esteem- 
ed his  intended  wife,  and  was  truly  grateful 
to  her  for  her  long  attachment  to  him— an  at- 
tachment proof  even  against  his  coldness  and 
neglect — he  presented  Eugene  in  form  to  the 
lady  and  her  father,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afier, 
the  marriage  took  place. 

But  no  engagements,  either  of  pleasure  or 
ceremony,  could  lure  Eugene  at  his  stated 
hours  from  the  couch  of  Madeleine ;  and  in  a 
few  days  after  his  marriage,  ''Well,  Made- 
leine, have  you  any  thing  to  tell  rael"  was 
his  first  salutation  to  her,  and  continued  to  be 
so  for  many  days,  without  her  being  able  to 
give  him  a  satisfactory  answer;  at  length, 
however,  Madeleine,  on  his  entrance,  held  out 
a  letter  to  him ;  it  had  no  post-mark,  and  only 
contained  these  words,— 

'*  I  am  well  —  full  of  business  and  full  of 
hopes;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  also  full  of  gra< 
titude  to  that  kind  friend  who  has  enabled  me, 
by  following  the  dictates  of  his  duty,  to  fulfil 
mine  to  you ;  you  shall  now  hear  of  my  wel- 
fare fireouently.  Tell  Monsieur  Eugene  des 
Essars  he  ha$  my  hlemngB  and  my  thatih. 
canH  write  more  at  present,  except  that  I  am 
ona]tenh\j  yours." 


«*  Thank  God,  she  is  well,  and  perhaps  in  a 
way  to  be  happy !"  said  Eugene,  pressing  the 
letter  to  his  ouivering  lips ;  "  and  she  remem- 
bers me  with  kindness !  and  she  approves  and  is 
grateful  for  my  conduct !  Well,  then,  I  ought 
to  be  contented !  and  I  am  contented  !** 

But  the  tears  that  would  course  each  other 
down  his  cheek  gave  a  denial  to  this  assertion, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  recovered 
his  composure. 

''But  now,  Madeline,"  said  he,  when  he 
had  recovered  his  voice,  "I  have  one  more 
sacrifice  to  make.  My  anxiety  is  now  remov- 
ed; I  have  seen,  in  her  own  hand-writing, 
that  she  is  well  and  in  spirits,  and  that  ought 
to  content  me ;  firom  this  moment,  therefore, 
show  me  no  more  of  her  letters ;  and,  unless 
any  change  of  importance  takes  place  in  her 
situation,  do  not  even  name  her  to  roe.  I  am 
now  the  husband  of  another,  and  of  one,  too, 
whose  only  fault  in  my  eyes  can  be,  that  she 
is  not  Corninrdia  d*Jnglade ;  and  now,  Made- 
leine, I  will  repeat  that  name  no  mare— I  mean, 
if  I  can  possibly  help  it." 

So  saying  he  departed,  and  for  many  months 
he  neither  spoke  of  Constantia  nor  inquired 
concerning  her ;  but,  as  he  always  knew  by 
Madeleine's  increased  cheerfulness  when  she 
had  heard  of  Constantia,  he  had  less  merit  in 
his  forbearance  than  he  was  perhaps  conscious 
of  himself. 

But  a  fatal  event  at  length  lefl  him  at  liberty 
to  talk  of  Constantia,  and  to  inauire  concern- 
ing her.  His  wife  died  before  tney  had  been 
married  a  twelvemonth,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  who  followed  its  mother  immediately  to 
the  grave. 

"  O !  my  dear  father,"  cried  Eugene  to  the 
President,  whild  they  were  both  sitting  beside 
the  corpse  of  Madame  des  Essars,  "  what  in- 
supportable misery  should  I  have  experienced 
at  this  moment,  if  my  conscience  dia  not  tell 
me  that  I  had  done  my  duty  by  my  poor  Ade- 
laide, and  that  she  never  had  reason  to  sur 
pect  that  the  image  of  another  was  always 
triumphant  over  that  heart  where  she  alone 
ought  to  have  reigned  !" 

"  And  was  it  indeed  so,  my  son  t" 

"  It  was ;  but,  indeed,  Adelaide  was  happy, 
quite  happy;  and  if  I  deceived  her — surely, 
surely  the  deceit  was  a  pardonable  one." 

"  But  is  it  possible  that  neither  time  nor 
absence  has  weakened  your  unhappy  attach- 
ment 1" 

"It  is  only  too  true— most  true,"  replied 
Eugene ;  "  poor  Madeleine  always  said,  that 
if  I  loved  at  all,  I  should  love  deeply  and  un- 
alterably." 

"  Madeleine  is  an  old  fool,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, and  lefl  the  room ;  but  returning  again, 
with  every  fear  and '  every  suspicion  again 
awake  now  his  son  was  a  widower,  he  asked 
him  whether  Constantia  was  returned,  and 
when  he  had  last  heard  of  her. 

"  I  have  neither  heard  nor  pronounced  her 
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name,  nor  made  a  single  inquiry  concerning 
her,  since  the  first  week  after  my  marriage.  I 
had  earned,  by  marrying,  a  right  to  hear  of 
her  welfare  once  more,  and  I  did  hear  of  it ;  it 
was  enough  for  duty — she  was  well,  contented 
and  satisfied  with  me;  and  she  sent  me,  ac- 
cording to  her  promise,  her  blessings  and  her 
thanks ;  and  from  that  time  forward  I  forbade 
Madeleine  to  name  her,  and  forbade  myself  to 
inquire  concerning  her;  for,  was  I  not  the 
husband  of  another  woman  V* 

The  President,  on  hearing  this  new  proof 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  son's  principles,  blushed 
for  his  lata  suspicions ;  and  while,  with  the 
mixed  feelings  of  parental  pride,  of  reverence 
for  his  son's  virtue,  and  of  regret  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  reward  it,  he  wrung  his 
hands  in  violent  emotion,  and  wiped  an  in- 
voluntary tear  from  his  cheek,  he  secretly 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  self-exiled  Con- 
stantia,  and  wished,  ardently  wished,  that  she 
had  not  been  the  daughter  of  a  malefiictor. 

Eugene  was  now  free  again,  and  could, 
without  sny  violation  of  his  duty,  interrogate 
.Madeleine  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 
Put  all  he  could  yet  learn  of  Constantia  was 
— that  she  was  well,  and  wrote  in  still  unceas- 
ing spirits ;  but  that  of  her  projects  and  her 
speculations  she  still  made  a  mystery  even  to 
Madeleine. 

•*  She  grows  every  day  happier,  it  seems, 
then,"  observed  Eugene  with  a  sigh.  '*  Well, 
I  certainly  must  rejoice  to  hear  that.*' 

But  he  did  not  heartily  rejoice;  nay,  certain 
it  is,  that  Eugene  was  never  so  sad  as  when 
Madeleine  showed  him  a  letter  from  Constan- 
tia ending  with—**  and  my  spirits  and  my 
happiness  increase  daily." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Eugene  experienced 
more  pleasure  from  this  long-forbidden  grati- 
fication of  talking  of  Constantia  than  he  had 
known  during  the  connexion  which  caused 
him  to  relinquish  it.  But  duty,  imperious 
duty,  was  again  on  the  watch  to  cut  on*  these 
faint  and  sickly  blossoms  of  a  passion  at  once 
hopeless,  virtuous,  and  faithful. ' 

Eugene  had  been  a  widower  about  ten 
months;  when  his  father's  health  beinj?  ap- 
parently declining,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
gradually  stealing  upon  him,  he  was  con- 
tinually lamenting  the  loss  of  his  son's  wife, 
who  would,  he  said,  have  been  so  tender  a 
nurse  and  so  afifectionate  a  companion  to  him. 

*'And  cannot  I  be  your  nurse  and  yourcom- 
panion  1"  said  Eugene  one  day,  '*  and  as  ten- 
der and  affectionate  as  any  one  can  be  1" 

**  You  are  the  best  of  sons,  and  can  and  will 
do  all  that  a  man  can  do  on  such  occasions  ; 
but  the  gentle  oflSoes  of  watchful  tenderness 
can  onl^  be  completely  performed  by  the  ten- 
der assiduity,  the  inventive  love,  and  uncea»- 
ing  watchfulness  of  woman.  The  sick  cham- 
ber is  the  province  where  women  shine  with 
unrivalled  brilliancy." 

**  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  replied  Eugene,  **  and 


there  they  possess  a  superiority  over  us  which 
they  may  claim  with  propriety,  and  which 
we  may  with  propriety  envy  them.  For  what 
is  more  valuable  or  delightful  than  the  power 
of  alleviating  the  pains  of  sickness  by  inces- 
sant and  inventive  care,  and  of  smoothing  even 
the  restless  pillow  of  death  itself  by  the  tender 
offices  of  watchful  fondness,  the  ready  antici- 
pation of  each' capricious  wish  of  the  sufferer, 
and  that  auick  comprehension  of  the  meanin? 
of  the  asicing  eye  and  faltering  accent,  which 
women  so  peculiarly  possess!  Happy  sex ! 
while  it  is  ours  to  destroy,  it  is  theirs  to  suc- 
cour and  to  save." 

«*  Yes,  Eugene,  it  is  very  true,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, there  is  no  nurse  like  a  woman  who  loves 
one ;  therefore,  though  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  my  declining  age  watched  over  by  you, 
your  poor  Adelaide  would  have  suited  me  still 
better." 

•*  Poor  Madame  d'Anglade  was  very  happy 
in  her  nurse,"  observed  Eugene  with  a  sigh  ; 
**  for  her  daughter  united  to  her  filial  love  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  female  assiduity  and 
skill  which  we  have  been  naming.  I  have 
heard  Madeleine  relate  such  instances  of  the 
mother's  sufferings,  which  were  wholly  alle- 
viated by  the  ceaseless  attention  of  her  daus^i- 
ter!"  ^ 

The  President  did  not  at  all  enjoy  this  ob- 
servation, and,  with  some  pettisfaness,  he  re- 
plied— 

'*  Psha !  do  you  and  Madeleine  suppose  there 
is  only  one  good  daughter  in  the  world  1  What 
think  you  of  Madame  de  Sftdel  How  ten- 
derly did  she  nurse  her  mother,  not  long  a^, 
in  a  lingering  and  painful  disease!  With 
what  care  did  she  watch  over  the  declining 
health  of  her  old  and  peevish  husband,  whom 
she  married,  as  you  well  know,  out  of  pique, 
because  you  would  not  marry  her,  though  both 
your  father  and  hers  were  equally  desirous  of 
the  alliance !" 

*'  Is  Monsieur  de  S^e  dead  1"  said  Eugene, 
turning  very  pile. 

**  He  is,  and  Julia  a  rich  and  l^eautifnl 
widow.  No  doubt  you  will  call  on  her,  Eu- 
gene ;  you  owe  such  tta  attention  to  the  com- 
panion of  your  childhood,  and  one  who  was, 
you  know,  intended  for  your  wife." 

**  She  never  loved  me,  sir,"  replied  Eugene ; 
**  it  was  her  pride  and  not  her  tenderness  that 
was  wounded  by  my  indifference;  but  my 
poor  Adelaide  really  loved  me,  and  she  would 
never  have  married  an  old  man  out  of  pique." 

'*  May  be  so ;  but  Julia  made  that  old  man 
happy,  and  nursed  him  so  well — O  that  I  had 
but  such  a  nurse  as  she  is !" 

Eugene  instantly  left  the  room,  lest  his 
father  should  speak  still  plainer ;  but  he  had 
already  spoken  plainly  enough.  Eugene  un- 
derstood him  only  too  well ;  and  he  saw  that 
his  past  sacrifices  to  duty  had  not  been  judged 
sufficient,  but  that  his  father  wished  him  to 
become  the  husband  of  Madame  de  SAde. 
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He  was  not  niistaken.  Though  the  Presi- 
dent, respecting  his  son's  avowed  constancy 
to  his  first  attachment,  never  openly  and  di- 
rectly urged  him  to  address  Julia,  he  was  al- 
ways hinting  how  happy  the  man  would  be 
who  called  her  wife,  and  what  a  nurse  she 
had  been«  and  was  capable  of  being ;  and  then 
he  used  to  bewail  so  piteously  his  own  situa- 
tion, deprived  of  all  female  attendance,  except 
what  was  purchased  from  dependent  menials, 
that  Eugene^s  regard  for  his  own  peace,  and 
his  jealousy  of  his  lately  recoverea  freedom, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  vanishing  before  his 
sense  of  filial  duty  and  the  empire  of  filial  af- 
fection, when,  unable  to  bear  the  attacks  mieide 
on  him  in  silence,  he  summoned  up  courage 
to  address  his  father  on  the  subject,  and  to  beff 
that  he  would  cease  to  call  forth,  by  hints  and 
insinuations  of  his  wishes,  a  constant  struggle 
in  his  mind  between  the  desire  of  obliging  hira 
and  the  fear  of  making  himself  miserable  for 
life,  which  might  in  the  end  be  as  fatal  to  his 
health  as  it  already  was  to  his  peace. 

'*  I  promise  you,  sir,!*  added  Eugene  with 
violent  emotion,  **that  I  will  never  marry 
a^inst  your  inclination ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
pity  and  justice,  do  not  urge  me  to  marry  again 
against  my  own — ^^ 

'*  I  never  did  urge  you  to  do  so,"  eagerly 
interrupted  the  President. 

'•  No  —  not  directly  ,•  but  indireetly  yoo  are 
continually  doing  it.**' 

*'  Well,  well — I  understand  you,''  answered 
the  President,  **  and  I  will  endeavour  not  only 
not  to  hint  my  wishes,  but  even  not  to  wish  at 
all  on  the  subject ;  as  your  peace  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own.  However,  I  suppose  you  have 
no  objection  to  Madame  de  Side's  visiting  me 
now  and  then  1" 

**  By  no  means,  except  she  expects  me  to 
be  always  at  home  to  receive  her. ' 

The  President  in  this  conversation  promised 
well,  but  how  did  he  perform  1  His  cough,  his 
gout,  and  his  other  ailments  were  sure  to  attack 
nim  when  Madame  de  S&de  was  at  his  house ; 
and  while  he,  by  this  means,  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  her  nursing  abilities  in  his 
favour,  and  of  consequently  shining  in  Eu- 
gene's eyes,  it  at  the  same  time  put  it  in  his 
power  to  exclaim  —  that  he  believed  her  care 
and  assiduity,  were  they  his  to  command, 
would  lengthen  his  life  some  years.  In  short, 
the  President  did  not  take  by  storm  his  son's 
resolution  against  marrying,  but  he  carried  it 
by  dint  of  mining.  He  was  not  the  torrent, 
sweeping  away  in  one  impetuous  flood  all  that 
opposes  It,  but  he  was  the  slowly  yet  constant- 
ly-falling drop,  that  wears  away  tardily,  yet 
surely,  the  stone  on  which  it  falls. 

"I  see  —  I  see,"  thought  Eugene,  "that  he 
is  declining  fast,  and  let  me  not  be  forced  to 
add  to  the  pang  of  losing  him,  that  of  think- 
ing that  I  refused  to  grant  him  the  comforts 
which  he  desired,  and  which  he  imagined 
would  perhaps  lengthen  as  well  as  charm  his 


existence !  No>— let  me  sacrifice  myself  rather 
than  my  father !"  Accordingly,  he  waited  on 
Madame  de  SMe,  who,  as  Eugene  had  reason 
to  suspect,  had  not  visited  the  President  en- 
tirely on  his  own  account. 

'^  Julia,"  said  he,  scarcely  giving  her  time 
to  recover  the  confusion  which  his  unexpected 
appearance  had  occasioned  her,  **  Julia,  pre- 
suming on  our  long  acquaintance,  I  am  come 
to  open  my  whole  heart  to  you;  you  know, 
no  doubt,  that  my  father  most  earnestly  de- 
sires that  I  should  solicit  the  honour  of  your 
hand  in  marriage  1" 

"  Your  father  desires !"  said  Julia,  disdain- 
fully. 

'*  Yes ;  and  if  you  will  condescend  to  ac- 
cept my  hand  with  such  a  share  of  my  heart 
as  I  can  offer  you,  I  am  yours." 

*'  A  ihare  of  your  heart,  Eugene !  a  share 
only !  Is  the  rest  buried  in  the  grave  of  Ade- 
laide?" 

«« No— it  has  been  lonj^  possessed,  and  per- 
haps ever  will  be,  by  a  living  object." 

"A  living  objects". 

"  Yes,  but  one  whom  I  can  never  marry." 

"  And  you  loved  her  during  Adelaide's  life- 
time 1" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

*'  And  still  you  made  Adelaide  happy  t" 

''  I  trust  so — ^though  she  was  never  able  to 
make  tne  so." 

**  No !  that  was  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  you;  such  grondes  pasnom 
are  like  great  diseases,  formidable  and  incura- 
ble only  where  the  physician  is  timid  and  un- 
skilful. Adelaide  loved  you  too  well  to  make 
herself  an  object  of  love  to  you.  Now  I  do 
not  love  you,  Eugene ;  I  mean,  not  well  enough 
to  be  made  a  fond  submissive  fool  of  by  you ; 
and  therefore,  I  should  suit  you  better  than 
she  did.  But  tell  me,  is  your  inamorata  young 
and  handsome  ?  I  mean,  so  very,  very  hand- 
some 1"  added  she,  stealing  a  look  at  the  glass, 
which  reflected  her  own  beautiful  face  and 
commanding  figure  to  the  beet  advantage. 

*^  She  has  not  your  brilliancy,"  replied  Eu- 
gene, half  smiling,  '*  for  sorrow  has  made  her 
cheek  pale,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her 
eyes ;  but  perhaps  it  has  given  her  as  much 
attraction  as  it  has  deprived  her  of,  for  what 
she  has  lost  in  beauty  she  has  gained  in  love- 
liness ;  at  least,"  added  Eugene,  sighing  deep- 
ly, "I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  otherwise  than 
she  is." 

"  A  most  lover-like  speech,  indeed !"  cried 
Julia,  drawing  up  her  head ;  **  but  who  is  this 
wonder,  and  where  does  she  live  1" 

**  Where  she  is,  I  know  not ;  who  she  is,  I 
do  not  choose  that  you  should  know ;  suffice, 
that  if  I  become  your  husband,  I  shall  never 
see  her,  hear  of  her,  nor  inquire  concerning 
her  again.  I  condemned  myself  to  this  strict 
self-denial  while  the  husband  of  Adelaide,  and 
I  shall  certainly  not  do  less  for  you." 

**  You  shall  do  a  great  deal  more,  Eugene, 
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if  yon  marry  me,**  said  Madame  de  SAde,  fall 
of  the  conacionsnesa  of  onriyalled  beauty  and 
commanding  intellect;  **you  shall  not  only 
learn  not  to  see  and  hear  of  this  paragon,  biit 
yon  shall  learn  not  to  desire  it." 

*'  Indeed !  and  who  will  teach  me  such  a 
lesson  t  a  lesson  which  at  present  I  do  not 
even  wish  to  learn." 

'*I  will;  you  have  piqued  my  pride  and 
roused  my  ambition  to  succeed  where  Ade- 
laide failed,  and  to  rob  my  unknown  rival  of 
the  heart  which  she  withholds  from  me.  My 
mourning  will  be  expired  in  six  months,  and 
then  I  will  be  yours ;  and  the  obstacles  that 
now  oppose  my  conquest  shall  only  senre  to 
make  my  victory  dearer." 

Eugene  kissed  her  offered  hand  in  silence, 
and  retired ;  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak, 
for  he  had  succeeded  against  his  wishes  and 
expectations ;  but  his  father  would  be  so  re- 
joiced when  he  heard  what  he  had  done !  and  on 
that  thought  only  could  he  bear  to  dwell.  Nor 
did  fancy  in  that  instance  surpass  the  reality. 
The  President  was  indeed  delighted  when  he 
heard  this  new  instance  of  Eugene's  filial 
^  4>iety ;  he  laughed,  he  cried,  he  blessed  him, 
and  declared  Siat  he  was  $ure  Eugene's  mar- 
riage with  Julia  would  not  only  comfort  but 
lengthen  his  life. 

'*  God  grant  that  it  may !"  cried  Eugene ; 
and  then  he  added  within  himself,  '*  If^so,  I 
shall  not  regret  that  it  will  probably  shorten 
mine." 

^  Madeleine,"  said  Eugene,  the  next  day, 
while  with  a  cheek  paler  tnan  usual  he  seated 
himself  by  her  bed-side,  ''  tell  me  all  you 
know  of  Constantia— tell  it  me  over  and  over 
again ;  and  during  the  next  six  months  let  us 
talk  of  nothing  else ;  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Madeleine,  we  mast  talk  of  her  no  more, 
as  I  am  going  to  be  married  again ;  and^— " 

** Married  again!  married  again!"  cried 
Madeleine  in  a  tone  of  mournful  surprise. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Eugene ;  and  Ma- 
deleine fell  weeping  on  her  pillow.  Not  that 
Madeleine  owned  to  herself  that  she  thought 
it  was  possible  Eugene  should  ever  be  the 
husband  of  Constantia ;  still,  spite  of  herself, 
a  latent  hope  had  long  lurked  at  her  heart, 
that  the  two  beings  whom  she  most  fondly 
loved  would  one  day  or  other  be  happy  in  each 
other.  But  Eugene  was  about  to  form  new 
ties ;  and  when  she  heard  tha^  he  was  going 
to  marry  Madame  de  SAde,  she  exclaimed 
with  unusual  acrimony,  **  So  much  the  worse 
— I  never  liked  her,  I  can't  endure  her,  and  I 
will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  no  more  about  her." 

**  I  will  not,"  replied  Eugene ;  *'  let  us,  as 
I  said  before,  talk  of  Constantia." 

^Of  her!"  said  Madeleine,  shaking  her 
head  ;  **  Ah,  poor  love !  Well,  well,  but  God's 
will  be  done !  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

Not  long  afler,  Eugene  put  into  Madeleine's 
hands  the  following  lines,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten after  his  return  one  evening  from  visiting 


the  cottage,  when  the  time  of  day,  and  some 
other  circumstances  had  recalled  the  image  of 
Constantia  even  more  forcibly  than  usual  to 
his  mind. 

How  dear  to  me  the  twHiffht  hour ! 

It  breathes,  it  speaks  of  pleosures  past ; 
When  Laura  sought  this  humble  bower, 

And  o*er  it  coimly  splendours  cast. 

Fond  fancy's  friend,  dim  Twiliffbt,  bail! 

Thou  canst  the  absent  nyinph  restore ; 
And  as  around  thy  shadows  sail. 

They  bring  the  form  I  still  adore. 

Affain  her  pensive  smile  I  view, 
tier  modest  eyes'  soft,  chasten'd  fire ; 

And  mark  her  cheek  of  tender  hue 
From  thee  a  softer  tint  acquire. 

No  eve  but  mine,  in  that  dim  hour, 

(Blest  thought !)  the  beauteous  maid  could  see ; 
And  then  her  voice,  of  magic  power, 

Charm'd  with  its  sweetness  none  but  me. 

But  now,  alas !  to  distant  pkuns, 
To  crowded  scenes  perhaps  she  flies ; 

She  speaks,  to  charm  unnumber'd  swains, 
She  smiles,  to  bless  unnumberM  eye9. 

Yet,  though  before  thee  crowds  may  bow, 

And  thou  a  fiiv'rin^  ear  inctine, 
Think  not,  sweet  maid,  their  bosoms  glow 

With  love  as  pure,  ss  true  ss  mine. 

Reflect — ^I  knelt  before  thy  feet, 

Afraid  to  speak,  or  look,  or  move ; 
Nor  e*en  thy  pity  dared  entreat, 

For  hours — too  sure  of  hopeless  love. 

While  they  with  bold  unfalt'ring  tongue 

Can  all  their  boasted  flame  reveal. 
But,  Laura,  spurn  the  heartless  throng ; 

They  talk  of  pangs  /  only  feel. 

From  glowing  cheeks  snd  sparkling  e^es, 

0  turn,  my  Laura,  turn  to  him 
From  whose  siyik  cheek  the  colour  flies. 

Whose  eye  with  hopeless  love  is  dim. 

0  turn  to  me,  whose  blighted  youth 
The  wreck  of  former  days  sppears; 

But  well  the  change  has  proved  my  truth, 
And  thou  wilt  own  that  change  endears. 

Yet  no,  ah  no ;  forget,  foreet 

My  ardent  love,  my  faith,  and  me ; 
Remember  not  we  ever  met ! 

1  would  not  cause  one  pang  to  thee. 

And  when  I  hear  that  thou  art  blest, 
Mv  own  distress  I  *ll  learn  to  scorn; 

1  Ml  bid  imperious  anguish  rest, 

While  smiles  my  pallid  lips  adorn. 

Deep  in  my  heart  the  load  of  grief 
Conceal  d  from  every  glance  shall  lie ; 

Till  sorrow  proves  its  own  relief. 
And  I  shful  suffer,  smile,  and  die, 

Madeleine's  hand  trembled  as  she  perused 
these  lines ;  and  bursting  into  tears  as  she  re- 
turned them,  she  exclaimed,  **  God  grant,  my 
child,  that  these  verses  may  not  be  too  pro- 
phetic, and  that  thou  mayest  not  die  in  realv- 
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ty !  for  them  art  indeed  but  the  ehadow  of  thy< 
•elf." 

**Thoee  Terses,  my  dear  Madeleine,"  re- 
plied Eugene,  ''were  the  result  of  feelings 
which  at  the  time  of  my  expressing  them  on 
paper  it  was  not  criminal  to  indulge ;  but  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  my  duty  to  struggle  pow- 
erfully acainst  them.  With  my  own  happi- 
ness I  might  trifle,  and  give  way  to  the  indul- 
gence ^ven  of  emotions  fatal  to  mj  health ; 
but  when  the  happiness  of  another  is  in  my 
keeping,  trust  me,  my  kind  friend,  that  I  shall 
exert  al]  the  vanished  energy  of  my  mind,  and 
not  allow  myself  to  sink  into  the  tomb  the  vic- 
tim of  hopelesa,  selfish  sorrow." 

But  it  »  now  time  to  return  to  Constantla, 
and  explain  the  reasons  which  made  her  quit 
Paris,  and  indeed  France,  so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. 

She  had  scarcely  received  the  very  large 
legacy  of  her  relation,  when  she  saw  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Dutch  gazette : 

**Two  criminals  were  lately  executed  at 
Rotterdam,  one  of  whom  confessed  at  the 
place  of  execution,  that  he  committed  the  rob- 
oery  on  the  Count  de  Montgommery,  for  which 
the  Marquis  d*Anglade  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys.*^ 

To  deaeribe  Constantia's  feelings  on  read* 
tng  this,  would  be  an  Impossible  task.  At 
length  the  long-promised  moment  seemed  ar- 
riving, and  she  had  now  the  means  in  her 
power  of  hastening  its  progress;  for  she  had 
money  enoogh  to  enable  her  to  travel  any- 
where in  pursuit  of  evidence  of  her  parents' 
innocence ;  and  as  a  first  step  towards  it,  she 
resolved  to  set  off  for  Rotterdam  immediately. 
«'  But  let  me  first,"  thought  Constantia,  '*  im- 
part my  hopes  to  Madeleine,  and  through  her 
to—"  Here  she  paused ;  for  she  recollect- 
ed, that  it  was  possible  Eugene's  passion 
might  lead  him  to  see  in  her  improved  pros- 
pects a  chance  of  his  father's  objection  to  their 
union  being  removed;  and  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  keeping  alive  his  attachment 
by  a  hope  which  she  thought  could  never  be 
realized,  she  resolved  to  keep  her  expectations 
concealed  in  her  own  breast ;  and  summoning 
all  her  courage,  she  wrote  to  Madeleine  and 
Eugene,  as  I  have  before  related.  **  Now  I 
trust  that  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  utmost," 
said  Constantia  to  herself  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  her  travelling  carriage,  accompanifMl 
by  an  old  servant  of  her  deceased  relation, 
who  had  come  to  Paris  in  order  to  pay  her  the 
legacy ;  and  then  wiping  an  involuntary  tear 
from  her  eye,  she  bade  the  postilion  take  the 
road  to  Flanders. 

On  her  arrival  at  Rotterdam,  she  learnt  with 
the  most  painful  surprise,  that  the  article  in 
the  gazette  had  been  an  entire  forgery,  and 
that  no  criminals  whatever  had,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  been  executed  in  that  town.  Still, 
all  hope  was  not  lost;  the  person  who  inpert* 
ed  that  article  must  have  bad  some  very  ur* 


sent  motive  for  so  doingr,  and  perhaps  waa 
iiTnaelf  the  criminal,  and  inserted  it  in  order 
to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  his  fault; 
while  this  hope  was  converted  almost  into  a 
certainty,  by  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, which  was  sent  after  her  into  Holland,  ac- 
cording to  the  address  which  she  had  left. 
The  letter  signified,  that  the  person  who  wrote 
it,  and  who  had  written  to  the  same  effect  to 
several  peraons  in  Paris,  was  on  the  point  of 
hiding  nimself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Bemaid 
for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but  before  he  did  so, 
his  conscience  obliged  him  to  inform  whom  it 
might  concern,  that  the  Marquis  d'Anglade 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  robbery  commit- 
ted in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gommery ;  that  the  real  perpetrators  were  one 
Vincent  Belestre,  the  son  or  a  tanner  at  Mans, 
and  a  priest  named  Gagnard,  a  native  also  of 
Mans,  who  had  been  the  count's  chaplain. 
The  letter  added,  that  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  de  la  Comble  could  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information  on  the  subject.  (It  was  af- 
terwards fully  ascertained,  that  a  letter  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  sent  to  the  Countess 
de  Montgommery,  but  that  she  had  not  gene- 
rosity enough  to  ouike  it  known.]  On  receiv- 
ing this  letter,  Constantia  resolved  to  return 
immediately  to  Paris ;  and  having  done  so, 
she  set  a  private  inquiry  on  foot  concerning 
Belestre.and  Gagnard,  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore quitted  the  count's  service. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Constantia  determined 
to  go  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  in  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  the  peraon  who  had  written 
to  her,  to  defer  his  novitiate,  and  assist  her 
in  bringing  the  criminals  whom  he  had  de- 
nounced, to  justice. 

In  this  journey,  this  fruitless  journey  as  it 
proved,  (for  no  such  person  as  the  letter-writer 
had,  it  appeared,  ever  been  heard  of  or  seen  at 
the  convent,)  Constantia  wasted  some  months ; 
for  the  fatigue  and  cold  which  she  had  en- 
dured completely  overpowered  her  frame, 
which  had  been  weakened  by  long  sorrow  and 
acute  anxiety ;  and  for  a  loncf  time  her  life  was 
in  such  danger,  that  the  unhappy  orphan  saw 
herself,  as  she  thought,  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing in  view  of  that  port  towards  which  all  her 
wishes  tended ;  fpr  she  now,  with  reason, 
looked  on  the  restoration  of  her  parents'  fame 
as  an  event  that  must  certainly  take  place. 

During  Confiantia's  absence,  her  agents 
found  out  that  Belestre  was  a  consummate 
villain,  who,  on  account  of  having  been  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  engaged  in  an  assassina- 
tion, had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  native  place ; 
that  in  alt  the  various  and  vicious  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune,  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted and  connected  with  Gagnard,  his 
countryman ;  and  that  suddenly,  from  the  low- 
est state  of  poverty,  he  had  been  known  to 
appear  in  affluence,  and  had  even  purchased 
an  estate  near  Mans,  for  which  he  had  paid  I 
between  9  and  10,000  livrea^  J 
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Gaffnard,  they  diBeoTered,  who  was  the 
•OB  of  a  jailor  at  Mans,  had  come  to  Paris 
without  either  clothes  or  money,  and  had  sub- 
sisted on  charity,  or  by  saying  masses  at  the 
8t.  Esprit,  when  the  Count  de  Montgommery 
took  him  into  his  house.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  salary  which  he  ffave  him  could  en- 
rich him ;  yet  immediately  after  he  left  the 
count  he  was  well  dothed  in  his  clerical  dress, 
had  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  kept 
a  mistress  in  very  elegant  lodgings^  on  whom 
he  bestowed  the  most  ezpetisiTe  apparel. 

These  observations  alone,  had  they  been 
made  in  time,  wera  sufficient  to  hsTe  paved 
the  way  to  a  discovery  of  the  ffuilt  of  these 
wretches,  and  mijght  have  saved  the  life,  as 
well  as  re-established  the  iame  of  the  inno- 
cent and  murdered  d'Anglades. 

This  information  awaited  Gonstantia  on  her 
return  to  Paris,  when,  having  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength  to  be  able  to  travel,  she  came 
on  the  wings  of  hope  and  expectation  to  take 
decisive  measures  for  fulfilling  the  eager  wishes 
Of  her  heart. 

The  article  in  die  Dutch  gazette,  and  the 
anonymous  letters,  had  alrmy  completely 
changed  the  public  feeling  with  regard  to  her 
unhappy  parents ;  and  Gonstantia  had  the  de- 
light -of  nndin^  by  the  journals  of  the  day» 
that  the  Parisian  world  sympathized  in  her 
hopes,  and  was  prepared  to  hail  with  pleasure 
the  happy  hour  that  should  convert  them  into 
certainties. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived,  she  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Madeleine,  who,  though  already 
apprised  by  Eugene  of  what  was  passing  rela- 
tive to  the  supposed  innocence  of  the  d*An- 
elades,  could  not  read  so  joyful  a  letter  from 
Gonstantia,  the  late  desponding,  woe-worn  or- 
phan, without  an  emotion  of  j^easure  almost 
too  strong  for  her  weak  frame  to  support. 

*♦  My  fnend,  my  comforter,  my  second  mo- 
ther, I  am  returning  to  you  at  last,  as  I  pro- 
phesied that  I  should  do,  full  of  joyful  hope 
and  expectation.  Every  day  seems  to  set  in 
a  stronger  light  the  innocence  of  my  parents, 
and  the  guut  of  the  real  culprits.  But  the 
swoid  of  retributive  justice  is  suspended  over 
their  heads,  and  the  fame  of  their  victims  is 
about  to  be  cleared  from  every  stain.  This 
ffreat  work  accomplished,  I  shall  have  lived 
long  enoush,  Madeleine,  and  not  have  lived 
in  vain.  Yours  ever  faithfully, 
The/ 
Gonstantia 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various 
emotions  which  agitated  Eugene  on  reading 
this  letter,  and  which  precipitated  his  steps 
from  the  cottage  of  Madeleine  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  adjacent  forest.  Gonstantia,  mean- 
while, was  closeted  with  her  agents  and  her 
lawyers ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  ^atshe 
had  money  enough  to  pay  for  services  tender- 
ed* and  accepted,  petitions  to  be  employed  in 


her  cause  crowded  on  her  from  several  quar- 
ters. The  great  decisive  blow,  however,  re- 
mained still  unstruok ;  for  it  was  not  thought 
that  there  was  as  yet  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  take  up  Belestre  and  Gagnard  for 
the  robbery  of  the  Gount  de  Montgommery; 
but  the  persons  employed  by  Gonstantia  kept 
S  watchful  eye  on  them,  and  at  length  Gag- 
nard was  discovered  to  have  been  present  at  a 
quarrel  in  which  a  man  was  kiued  (  on  this 
pretence,  therefore,  he  was  taken  up  and  com- 
mitted to  prison;  and,  providentially  as  it 
were,  the  very  day  after,  a  man  who  had  been 
robbed  by  Belestre  came  to  Paris  in  search  of 
him,  and,  having^  found  him,  put  him  imme- 
diately inltothe  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice. 

This  was  the  moment  for  Gonstantia  to  come 
forward,  and  the  prisoners  underwent  an  ex- 
amination relative  to  the  robbery  for  which 
the  d'Anglades  snflered ;  and  having  betrayed 
themselves  by  evasive  and  inconsistent  an- 
swers, Gonstantia  Guillemot  d*Anglade  was 
bound  over  to  bring  proofs  that  they  were  in 
reality  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  for  which 
her  parents  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys 
and  to  prison. 

The  return  of  Gonstantia,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  and  the  evident  agitation  and  interest  which 
it  ezcHed  in  Eugene,  alarmed  the  President 
considerably,  especially  when,  one  day,  on 
asking  his  son  upon  what  he  was  so  intensely 
thinking,  he  coldly  replied,  **  I  am  thinking  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Anglade  ;*'  and  then  sndd^y 
withdrew. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  President,  while 
Eugene  was  with  him,  received  a  letter,  the 
address  of  which  was,  as  Eu^nene  instantly 
saw,  in  Gonstantia's  hand-writing;  and  pale 
and  trembling  he  awaited  his  father's  perusal 
of  its  contents.  The  erweloppe  contained  two 
letters,  one  of  which  Euj^ene  recognised  as 
his  own  letter  recently  written  to  Gonstantia ; 
and  he  had  scarcely  recovered  his  surprise  and 
emotion  at  sight  of  it,  when  the  President 
opened  and  reiui  the  following  letter  to  himself: 

<«  Sir,— I  had  the  honour  to  receive  yester- 
day the  enclosed  letter  from  Monsieur  Eugene 
des  Essars,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  dictate  my  answer  to  it,  assuring 
you  at  the  same  time,  that  on  this  occasion  I 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  have  no  will  but 
yours.  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  D'Anoladi." 

"  Felt  and  written  like  herself!*'  proudly 
exclaimed  Eugene,  while  the  President,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  read  his  son's  letter. 

**  Mademoiselle,— -At  a  time  when  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Marquis  d'Anglade  and  his 
amiable  wife^  though  clear  to  you  and  to  me, 
Seem^  incapable  of  being  proved  to  others, 
you  may  remember  that  we  indulged  ourselves 
m  foncy  ing  that  the  period  would  arrive,  when 
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the  proofs  which  we  then  despaired  of  should 
be  made  manifest  to  all  the  world.  *  Should 
that  time  arrive,'  said  I,  *  would  you  accept 
me  as  your  advocate,  and  delegate  to  me  the 
welcome  task  of  clearing  your  father's  fame  V 
and  you  flattered  me  so  far  as  to  promise  that 
you  would  accept  my  proffered  services. 

'*  Mademoiselle,  the  time  it  come ;  and  I, 
whom  some  late  successes  of  a  similar  nature 
have  emboldened,  now  offer  myself  to  be  your 
advocate,  and  claim  your  flattering  promise. 

**  My  ability  you  may  doubt— my  zeal  you 
cannot;  but  zeal  sometimes  confers  ability, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  sincerely  and  un- 
alterably I  am 

«« Your  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

**EU6SlfK   DBS   ESSABS.'* 

••Well,  sir ^ your  answer!''  cried  Eugene, 
grasping  his  Other's  hand  with  trembling  im- 
patience. 

**  My  dear  Eugene,"  replied  the  President, 
••  if  I  could  be  sure  that  you  would  be  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Anglade's  advocate  only,  such  is 
the  impression  which  her  noble  conduct  has 
made  on  me,  that—" 

'•Sir,"  exclaimed  Eugene  reproachfully, 
••  I  give  you  my  honour  that  I  shall  be  her 
avowed  advocate  only ;  and  I  think,  sir,  you 
are  not  now  to  be  convinced  that  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  violating  my  word  and  my  principles." 

The  President  felt  the  rebuke,  and  seizing 
his  pen,  addressed  Constantia  in  these  words : 

••  Mademoiselle, — I  beg  you  to  do  my  son 
the  honour  of  informing  him,  that  you  accept 
his  proffered  services ;  and  now,  allow  me  to 
make  you  also  the  tender  of  mine.  If  my  ex- 
perience can  be  of  service  to  you,  command  it 
to  the  utmost,  either  in  private  or  public  con- 
sultations. Till  now,  I  was  convinced  of  your 
unhappy  parents'  guilt;  but  now  I  feel  as 
strongly  convinced  of  their  innocence;  for  it 
appears  to  me  an  impossibility  that  any  pa- 
rents, but  such  as  were  exemplary  in  their 
own  principles  and  lives,  could  have  been 
blessed  with  a  daughter  whose  sentiments  and 
conduct  are  an  honour  to  her  sex. 

••  Believe  me,  with  the  sincerest  esteem  and 
most  grateful  respect, 

••  Your  faithful  servant, 

••Victor  dbs  Essars." 

••  Heaven  bless  you  for  this!"  said  Eugene, 
strainihff  his  father  to  his  heart ;  ••  Poor  Con- 
stantia, how  happy  will  this  letter  make  her!" 

Constantia  was  indeed  gratified  by  it;  it 
gratified,  as  the  President  well  knew  that  it 
would,  the  virtuous  ambition  of  her  soul ;  and 
haVing  written  to  the  son  a  polite  acceptance 
of  his  offer,  she  sent  the  President  a  warm  and 
grateful  one  of  his. 

In  consequence  of  this  she  called  on  the  lat- 
ter, a  few  mornings  af\er,  and  was  ushered 
into  an  empty  apartment.    On  the  table  lay  a 


miniature  picture  of  Eugene,  in  a  shagreen 
case,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair  beside  it,  as  if  it 
was  going  to  be  set  with  it  as  a  present,  per- 
haps, for  his  intended  bride!  A  sick  and 
painful  feeling  came  across  Constantia's  heart 
as  she  thought  of  this,  and,  taking  up  the  pic- 
ture, she  dropped  a  tear  on  it;  while,  hurried 
away  by  an  emotion  which  she  had  never  be- 
fore had  an  opportunity  of  indulging,  she 
pressed  his  resemblance  by  turns  to  her  lips 
and  heart. 

At  this  moment,  the  President,  unseen  and 
unheard,  approached  her;  but  well  aware  what 
the  object  was  on  which,  unconscious  that  she 
was  observed,  she  was  lavishing  such  fond 
caresses,  he  cautiously  and  kindly  withdrew 
again ;  and  then  making  a  great  noise  to  an- 
nounce his  re-approach,  he  gave  Constantia 
time  to  dispel  her  tears,  lay  down  the  picture, 
and  prepare  for  the  interview.  . 

••  O  poor  Eu^ne !"  thought  the  President, 
while  Constantia,  in  all  the  bloom  of  ripened 
youth,  turned  round  to  meet  him.  The  eye 
which  he  had  before  seen  dimmed  by  grief, 
and  bent  to  the  earth  by  a  painful  and  over- 
whelming consciousness,  or  turning  on  him 
the  cold  chilling  glance  of  pride  and  despera- 
tion, now  beamed  on  him  with  all  the  lustre 
of  ardent  hope  and  grateful  complacency ;  and 
the  pale  sunk  cheek  of  early  and  ceaseless 
sorrow,  was  now  suffused  with  the  brightest 
carnation,  and  rounded  by  the  hand  of  health. 

Few  persons  are  fully  aware  of  all  their 
own  motives  of  action.  When  the  President 
offered  his  services  to  Constantia,  he  thought 
that  his  motives  were  wholly  disinterest^ ; 
but  he  deceived  himself.  He  was  not  aware 
that  he  hoped,  by  making  himself  a  party  in 
her  cause,  to  acijuire  a  right  to  be  present  at 
her  interviews  with  his  son ;  and  now  that  he 
beheld  her  in  all  the  radiance  of  youth  and 
beauty,  he  could  not  help  saying  within  him- 
self—••  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  their  meet- 
ings will  take  place  under  the  restraint  of  my 
presence." 

During  their  conversation  he  was  called  oat 
of  the  room,  and,  before  he  returned  to  it 
again,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  what 
use  Constantia  would  make  of  his  absence, 
and  whether  she  would  a^in  caress  the  pic- 
ture of  Eugene.  Accordingly,  he  observed 
her  from  a  Httle  window  in  a  closet  adjoining, 
and  saw  her  not  only  again  gaze  on  the  pic- 
ture, but  steal  a  small  lock  of  the  hair  boKide 
it,  which  she  carefully  concealed  in  her  bo- 
som. 

••  Poor  thing,"  thought  the  President,  as  he 
r^«ntered  the  apartment,  ••  how  tenderly  and 
truly  does  she  love  him !  and  yet  she  desired 
me  to  dictate  her  answer  to  his  letter !  Noble- 
minded  girl !  would  that  thy  unfortunate  pa- 
rents were  alive  to  glory  in  a  child  like  thee !" 

The  conference  was  short;  but  it  leA  a 
pleasing  impression  of  each  on  the  mind  of  the 
other.    But  while  Constantia  felt  rejoieed  at 
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bein^  able  to  like  the  father  of  Eug^ene,  the 
President  was  not  at  all  rejoiced  at  seeing  so 
much  to  admire  in  the  daughter  of  d* Anglade ; 
and  he  dreaded  her  increased  influence  over 
his  son,  when  he  should  behold  her  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  the  improved  beauty  of 
her  appearance.  But  from  that  he  bed  no- 
thing to  fear.  Constantia,  pale  and  woe-worn, 
was  the  object  who  had  first  interested  and 
then  captivated  him;  and,  therefore,  though 
Eugene  might  rejoice  in  her  heightened  bloom 
and  increased  animation,  as  proofs  of  her  re- 
covered happiness,  Constantia,  looking  as  she 
did  when  he  first  saw  her,  would  have  been 
an  object  more  dangerous  to  biro  than  she  now 
appeared^  But  whether  her  cheek  was  pale 
or  glowing,  her  eye  bright  or  tearful,  was  a 
matter  of  indifference;  Constantia  was  still 
herself-i-the  innocent  sufferer  from  a  father's 
wrongs — the  intelligent  companion — the  pious 
child— the  active  friend,  and  the  noble-minded, 
virtuous  woman,  whose  conduct  had  been  such 
as  to  wring  even  from  the  prejudiced  heart  of 
his  father  the  warmest  tribute  of  admiration. 

At  lenp^th,  in  presence  of  the  President, 
Constantia  and  Eugene  had  their  first  meet- 
ing on  business,  and  Eugene  had  prepared  a 
friendly  but  reserved  welcome  and  congratu- 
lation, with  which  he  meant  to  address  her ; 
while  Constantia  had  intended  to  be  very 
civil,  but  rather  distant.  But  the  heart  laughs 
at  set  forms,  and  scorns  all  dictates  but  its 
own ;  as  soon  as  Eugene  beheld  Constantia, 
and  Constantia  beheld  Eugene,  the  studied 
speech  was  forgotten,  the  studied  manner  laid 
aside.  Eugene  said  nothing,  hut  imprinted  a 
long,  long  kiss  on  her  hand ;  while  Constan- 
tia, full  of  emotion,  forgot  in  her  confiision 
that  it  was  she  who  was  arrived,  and  not  Eu- 
gene, and  in  faltering  accents  told  him  he  was 
welcome  to  Paris. 

The  President  meanwhile  looked  very  grave, 
and  began  to  repent  that  he  had  allowed  Eu- 
gene to  be  the  advocate  in  Constantia's  cause ; 
but  his  good  feelings  at  length  conquered  his 
weak  ones,  and  in  an  hour's  time  Constan- 
tia was  able  to  state  her  case  with  some  clear- 
ness, and  Eugene  to  answer  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

But  Eugene  discovered  at  length,  after  se- 
veral conferences,  that  he  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  charms  of  his  client  to  do  her 
cause  justice ;  he  also  found  that,  as  an  en- 
gaged man,  he  could  not  with  strict  honour 
allow^  himself  so  many  opportunities  of  being 
with  a  woman  to  whom  every  faculty  of  his 
soul  was  devoted.  **  If  I  continue  to  see  her 
thus,"  cried  Eugene,  •*  I  can  never  marry  Ju- 
lia de  SAde."  Immediately,  therefore,  he 
begged  leave  to  associate  a  young  counsellor 
of  his  ac<]uaintance  to  his  labours ;  and  re- 
serving his  own  strength  for  the  time  of  the 
trial,  he  delegated  to  his  friend  the  dear  but 
dangerous  occupation  of  meetiag  Constantia, 
and  receiving  her  informations  and  instruc- 


tions— while  he  allowed  himself  to  join  the 
consultations  only  when  his  presence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  But  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  keep  this  resolution  as  he  at  first  in- 
tended ;  he  soon  thought  his  presence  neces- 
sary much  ofiener  than  it  was,  and  even  if 
love  had  allowed  him  to  absent  himself,  jea- 
lousy would  not;  for  it  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  that  while  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  danger,  he  had  uncon- 
sciously insured  it  to  his  friend,  who  was 
young,  noble,  rich,  and  amiable,  and  whose 
father  might  not,  perhaps,  have  any  insur- 
mountable objection  to  an  alliance  with  Con- 
stantia, when  her  parents*  innocence  was 
made  known  to  the  world. 

Still,  in  spite  of  jealousy,  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  Eugene  was  happy  while  he  saw  and 
heard  Constantia ;  for  he  was  soon  convinced 
that,  though  Coulanges  loved  her,  she  re- 
garded him  with  perfect  indifference ;  while, 
though  she  rarely  spoke  to  him,  and  never 
looked  at  him  except  when  his  eyes  were 
averted,  his  peiietrauon,  quickened  by  love, 
told  him  that  Constantia's  heart  sympathized 
in  some  degree  with  his. 

At  length,  the  time  appointpd  for  the  trial 
arrived,  and  all  Paris  interested  itself  in  the 
event.  One  of  the  principal  witnesses,  who 
had  voluntarily  waited  on  Constantia,  and 
came  forward  to  prove  the  guilt  of  Gagnard 
and  Belestre,  was  I'abbe  de  Fontpierre,  a  man 
who  had  once  belonged  to  the  assdciation  of 
thieves  of  which  Belestre  was  a  member ;  and 
he  declared  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter  to  Con- 
stantia, and  of  the  other  letters  of  a  similar 
nature  which  had  been  received  by  the  Count- 
ess de  Montgomroery  and  others ;  letters  gene- 
rously designed  by  him  to  rescue  the  name  of 
the  innocent  from  undeserved  calumny,  and 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  guilt. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  society  if  all  writers 
of  anonymous  letters  were  actuated  by  motives 
as  pure  and  honourable  as  those  of  this  re- 
pentant sinner!  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
pen  of  the  anonymous  letter-writer  is  held  by 
a  hand  that  would,  but  for  the  fear  of  the  law, 
delight  to  wield  the  stiletto  of  the  assassin ; 
for  jn  his  heart  lurk  feelings  the  most  terrible 
and  depraved,  while  he  cruelly  calumniates 
the  unoffending  innocent,  by  accusing  them, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  of  crimes  the 
most  abhorrent  to  their  natures,  and  pores  over 
his  baneful  manuscript  with  the  grin  of  a 
fiend,  as  be  thinks  that  he  is  about  to  impel  a 
poisoned  arrow  into  the  breast  of  those  who 
never  perhaps  even  in  thought  offended  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  abbe  de  Fontpierre; 
who,  having  declared  that  after  the  death  of 
d'Anglade  his  conscience  reproached  him  with 
beinff  privy  to  so  enormous  a  crime,  swore 
that  ne  knew  Belestre  had  obtained  from  Gag- 
nard impressions  of  the  count's  keys,  in  wax, 
by  which  means  he  had  others  made  that! 
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opened  the  locks.  He  said,  that  heing,  soon 
afler  the  condemnation  of  the  Marquis  d*An- 
fflade,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  one  where  Be- 
lestre  and  Gagnard  were  drinking  together,  he 
heard  the  former  say  to  the  latter,  ^  Come,  my 
friend,  let  us  enjoy  ourselyes,  while  this  fine 
fellow,  this  Marquis  d'Anglade  is  at  the  gal- 
leys!" To  which  Gagnard  replied,  wiUi  a 
sigh,  **  Poor  man !  I  cannot  help  heing  sorry 
for  him ;  he  was  a  good  kind  of  man,  and  was 
always  very  civil  and  obliging  to  me."  On 
which  Belestre  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh, 
**  Sorry !  what,  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  se- 
cured us  from  suspicion,  and  made  oar  for- 
tunes!" 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to 
repeat  any  more  of  the  conversation  held  by 
these  two  wretches,  and  related  by  Fontpierre ; 
I  shall  only  say,  that  every  word  of  it  served 
to  confirm  the  innocence  of  d'Anglade,  and 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners. 

The  next  witness,  De  la  Comble,  deposed, 
that  Belestre  had  shown  her  great  sums  of 
money,  and  a  beautiful  pearl  necklace;  and 
when  she  asked  him  how  such  riches  and  such 
pearls  came  into  his  possession,  he  answered, 
that  he  had  won  them  at  play. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances  re- 
lated by  this  woman,  confirmed  his  guilt  be- 
yond a  doubt;  besides,  in  his  pocket  was 
Tound  the  Dutch  gazette  which  led  Constantia 
to  Rotterdam,  and  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
himself  caused  to  be  inserted,  that  the  men 
who  had  committed  the  robbery  for  which  the 
Marquis  d'Anglade  had  been  condemned,  had 
been  executed  in  Holland  for  another  crime ; 
hoping,  probtibly,  by  this  means  to  stop  all 
further  inauiry  on  the  subject,  should  any  of 
his  confederates,  in  process  of  time,  be  in- 
duced to  inform  against  him  for  the  manifold 
atrocities  which  he  had  committed. 

A  letter  from  Gagnard  was  also  found  upon 
him,  giving  him  notice  of  the  reports  which 
had  been  apread  through  Paris  by  means  of 
the  anonymous  letters,  and  desiring  him  to 
contrive  some  method  to  quiet  or  get  rid  of  the 
abbe  Fontpierre. 

There  was  other  evidence  as  strong  against 
these  abandoned  men  as  what  I  have  detailed 
above,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
it;  suffice,  that  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soners appeared  so  conclusive,  Uiat  they  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  these  two  wretches 
at  length  terminated  their  existence  on  the 
Bcafibld. 

Belestre  endured  the  rack  without  divulging 
any  thing ;  but  he  confessed  all  his  crime  be- 
fore his  execution,  and  said  that  his  confession 
was  only  to  relieve  his  oppressed  conscience, 
since  God  alone  had  seen  him,  and  Gagnard 
and  himself  only  knew  what  had  passed. 

The  rack  forced  from  Gagnard,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  complete  avowal  of  his  criminal  plans 
and  of  his  crime.  He  even  said,  that  if  the 
lieutsnaot»«riminel  had  interrogated  him  when 


he  was  on  the  premises  where  the  robbery  had 
been  committed,  he  was  ao  confused  and 
alarmed  that  he  should  have  confessed  every 
thing. 

There  was  therefore  now  no  lon^fer  any 
doubt  of  the  innocence  of  the  Marquis  d'An- 
glade and  hb  amiable  wife;  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  Constantia  should  obtain  letters  of 
revision  of  the  sentence  against  her  deceased 
parents,  the  execution  of  which  parliament  re- 
served to  itself. 

While  the  real  criminals  were,  on  the  clear- 
est  conviction  of  their  guilt,  condemned  to 
death,  and  the  innocence  of  the  d'Anglades 
publicly  declared  and  established,  Constantia, 
with  a  beating  heart,  was  awaiting  the  de- 
cision in  a  room  adjoining  the  court.  At  length 
she  heard  a  quick  and  well-known  step,  and 
in  another  moment  Eugene  entered  to  an- 
nounce the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  entire  exculpation  of  her  parents. 
But  he  was  too  agitated  to  speak  himself,  and 
the  President,  wlio  had  followed  him,  was 
obliged  to  speak  for  him. 

Constantia  instantly  fell  on  her  knees,  and. 
raising  her  fine  arms  to  heaven,  exclaimed,— 
''  My  God,  I  thank  thee!"  Then  rushing  into 
an  inner  apartment,  she  shut  herself  from  the 
sight  of  every  one,  in  order  to  vent  the  agony 
which  she  experienced,  even  in  the  midst  of 
ber  joy,  when  she  reflected  that  her  injured 
parents  were  not  alive  to  see  their  honour  vin- 
dicated, and  their  innocence  proved. 

Deep  and  bitter  must  that  regret  have  been 
but  religious  hope,  and  habitual  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  succeeded  at  length  in  calm- 
ing her  feelings ;  and 

"  While  her  eye  to  heaven  she  raised 
Its  stleot  waters  sunk  away." 

She  then  returned  to  her  expecting  friends 
with  calmness,  and  even  with  smiles. 

The  Baron  de  Coulanges,  the  father  of  Eu- 
gene's coadjutor  in  the  cause,  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  informing  the  President  that 
Constantia,  in  her  endeavours  to  obtain  jus- 
tice to  her  parents'  memory,  had  expended  the 
whole  of  the  property  so  lately  lett  her,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  even  mors 
abject  than  she  had  known  before.  He  was 
proceeding  to  point  out  the  necessity  there 
was  that  she  should  immediately  sue  the  count, 
in  order  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  sums  which 
her  father  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  pay 
him,  when  Constantia  re-entered  the  room, 
and  with  grateful  earnestness  thanked  Cou< 
langes  and  the  President  for  th^ir  kind  exer- 
tions in  her  favour. 

She  then  turned  to  Engene  in  order  to  thank 
him ;  **  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you  V  she  be- 
gan, but  her  voice  failed  her ;  the  hand  which 
she  stretched  out  to  grasp  his,  fell  nerveless 
by  her  side,  and,  unable  to  utter  a  word  more, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  again  quitted  the 
room. 
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When  she  returned,  the '  Baron  de  Coulan- 
ffee  asked  her  if  it  was  tme  that  she  had  left 
herself  entirely  destitute. 

**  It  is  true,"  she  replied  ;  •♦  but  I  welcome 
poverty  and  industry !  I  could  endure  them 
with  cheerfulness  even  while  I  knew  that  I 
was  apparently  the  child  of  dis^^ce ;  but  now 
that  I  have  the  consciousness  not  only  of  my 
own  but  my  parents'  admitted  innocence  to 
support  me,  believe  me,  that  riches  and  pover- 
ty are  to  me  equally  matters  of  indifference.*' 

*'  Youn^  lady,"  said  the  President,  "  your 
mind,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,,  is  and  must 
be  on  MlilU^  and  you  cannot  tell  yet  what  its 
natural  and  true  height  is ;  therefore  I  must 
venture  to  tell  you,  that  when  you  demand  of 
parliament  a  public  justification  of  the  memory 
of  your  parents,  it  is  your  duty  to  bring  an 
action  for  costs  of  suit  and  damages  against 
the  Count  de  Montgommery." 

**  Sir,"  replied  Constantia,  *^  is  it  not  true 
that  the  count,  from  his  extravaffanoe,  is  great- 
ly involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  t" 

"It  is." 

"Then  let  the  Count  de  Montgommery 
know,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  will  not  prose- 
cute him.  Tell  him  that  the  man  whom  he 
persecuted,  and  whose  sufferings  he  gazed  on 
wiUi  pleasure,  taught  his  child  to  return  good 
for^vil,  and  to  practise  as  well  as  to  profess 
Christianity." 

"You  are  an  excellent  creature,"  replied 
the  baron,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye,  "  only 
rather  too  heroic  and  romantic ;  and  that  wilt 
go  off  in  time,  and  then  we  will  talk  further 
on  this  subject  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  are 
now  alone,  at  least  as  none  are  present  but  our 
friend  the  President  and  his  amiable  son  (for 
Coulan^  is  gone  off  on  purpose,)  let  me  pre- 
fer a  suit  to  you,  in  the  success  of  which  my 
heart  is  deeply  interested.  Mademoiselle 
d'Anglade,  I  will  not  offend  your  modesty  so 
far  as  to  expatiate  on  your  admirable  conduct, 
in  all  the  trials  and  situations  in  which  you 
have  been  placed;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  the  proudest  man  in  France  might 
glory  to  call  you  daughter-in-law — assured 
uiat  the  exemplary  child  must  make  an  exem- 
plary wife." 

Here  he  paused ;  while  Eugene,  anticipat- 
ing what  was  to  follow,  hid  his  face  with  his 
hand,  Constantia  trembled,  and  the  President 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Now,  then,"  continued  the  animated  old 
man,  "  let  roe  inform  you,  that  my  son  has 
just  declared  to  me  that  he  entertains  for  you 
the  roost  ardent  attachment;  and  let  me  say, 
for  myself,  that  if  you  will  favour  him  by  ac- 
cepting his  hand,  and  admitting  his  addresses, 
▼ou  will  be  at  once  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
bis  life  and  of  mine." 

Constantia  listened  to  this  honourable  testi- 
mony to  her  virtues  with  modest  pride,  and 
was  certainly  flattered  by  the  offer  of  the  hand 
of  a  young  man  of  Coulanges*  rank  and  ta- 


lents ;  an  offer  too  made  to  her  by  his  father, 
a  man  respected  even  mofe  for  his  virtues 
4han  his  birth.  But  her  heart  rejected  the  of- 
fer; and  as  she  timidly  cast  her  eyes  on 
Eugene,  and  saw  him  agitated  almost  to  faint- 
ing, she  thought  how  easy  the  task  of  refusal 
was ;  but  she  felt  it  to  be  a  hard  task  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  an  amiable  young  man  who 
loved  her,  and  of  an  affectionate  parent  eager 
for  the  welfiaire  of  his  child;  but  then  she 
knew  that  Eugene  tremblingly  awaited  her 
answer;  and  gratefully,  delicately,  but  firmly, 
she  declined  the  baron's  proposal,  and  de- 
clared her  fixed  resolution  never  to  be  the  wife 
of  any  man. 

As  she  ended,  acain  her  eyes  wandered 
towards  Eugene,  and  her  lieart  throbbed  with 
pleasure  as  she  beheld  the  instantaneous 
change  from  woe  to  joy  which  his  counte- 
nance exhibited. 

"  Is  this  your  final  resolve  1"  said  the  ba- 
ron. 

"It  is." 

**  Alas,  my  poor  son !"  Said  the  baron ;  ^  but 
you  will  allow  him  to  see  you,  and  endeavour 
to  mollify  your  flinty  heart !  or  is  it  already 
too  tender!" 

When,  seeing  Constantia  turn  alarmingly 
pale,  he  paused,  and  added — 

"  But  this  is  an  inouiry  I  have  no  right  to 
make  ^— so.  Heaven  bless  you,  young  lady ! 
and  if  it  be  not  my  son's  lot  to  make  you  hap- 
py, may  it  be  that  of  some  other  man !" 

So  saying  he  departed;  and  Constantia, 
eager  to  be  alone,  ordered  a  Jiacrey  rather'than 
accept  the  President's  offered  carriage,  and 
was  conducted  to  it  by  him  in  a  sort  of  per- 
turbed silence  on  his  side,  and  a  thoughtful 
one  on  hers.' 

At  length  she  was  alone,  and  could  breathe 
out,  before  the  image  of  her  Saviour,  the  de- 
vout and  grateful  offerings  of  her  pious  heart. 
That  duty  performed,  she  revolved  over  in  her 
mind  all  the  late  interesting  events  which  had 
occurred  to  her,  and  wondered  that  the  entire 
success  which  had  crowned  her  wishes  had 
not  made  her  completely  Happy. 

She  used  to  think,  that  could  she  but  live 
to  see  her  parents'  f&me  entirely  cleared,  she 
should,  afler  having  conquered  certain  painful 
regrets,  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

"  But,  alas !  their  fame  is  cleared,  their  in- 
nocence re-established,  and  yet  I  am  unhap- 
py !"  Immediately  after  she  caught  herself 
exclaiming — "  Alas !  now  the  trial  is  over,  I 
shall  see  him  no  more !" 

The  next  day  Constantia  beheld  her  humble 
door  crowded  with  visiters ;  her  story  and  her 
virtue  had  interested,  her  success  had  delight- 
ed, and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  had  attracted, 
the  feeling,  the  benevolent,  the  rich,  and  the 
powerful ;  and  to  the  daughter  of  that  d' An 
glade  whom  many  of  them  had  condemned 
with  eagerness,  and  calumniated  without  any 
I  remorse,  they  were  anxious  to  show  that  coun* 
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tenance,  that  interest,  and  that  protection, 
ii^^hich,  had  it  been  ahown  to  her  unfortunate 
and  injured  parents,  might  have  led  to  a  less 
hasty  examination  of  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  and  have  induced  the  ministers  of  the 
law  to  delay  their  cruel  sentence,  till  the  repre- 
aentations  of  the  innocent  had  been  heard,  and 
pronounced  to  be  founded  on  justice. 

But  their  visits  were  paid  in  vain -^  Con- 
stantia  was  denied  to  every  one ;  and  when 
she  saw  amongst  the  list  the  names  of  many 
who  had  been  the  associates  of  her  poor  father 
in  his  prosperity,  but  bad  forsaken  him  in  his 
adversity,  and  seemed  eager  to  fix  on  him  the 
charge  tor  which  he  so  unjustly  suffered,  she 
mournfully  exclaimed  :— 

*'  No — never  shall  the  child  of  d'Anglade 
associate  with  such  as  these !  My  father  once 
courted,  and  thought  himself  honoured  by  their 
notice ;  but  he  has  left  me  the  sad  legacy  of 
his  experience,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  safe  and  preferable  society  of  my  eauals. 
I  will  court  no  society  but  that  of  Madeleine, 
of  that  kind  being  who  loved  me,  and  did  my 
parents  justice  when  the  world  frowned  on  us, 
and  who  now  sympathizes  as  sincerely  in  my 
joy  as  she  did  in  my  sorrow.  No,  dear  Made- 
leine, henceforth  I  will  associate  with  no  one 
but  thee!" 

Constantia  did  not  say,  or  perhaps  she  was 
not  aware,  why  Madeleine's  society  wa^  so 
exclusively  the  object  of  preference.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  that  gratitude  only  led  her 
to  love  so  fondly  the  kind-hearted  invalid ;  she 
seemed  not  to  remember  that  the  cottage,  and 
Madeleine  herself,  possessed  a  charm  tor  her 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  for  in  the  cottage  she 
used  to  see  Eugene,  and  Madeleine  was  his 
dearest  friend,  while  the  suggestions  of  love 
lurked  under  the  seeming  whispers  of  grati- 
tude. 

Meanwhile  Eujy^ene  was  even  more  unhap- 
py than  Constantia.  He  was  not  only  to  be- 
hold her  no  more,  but  he  was  going  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  live  with  and  marry  an- 
other woman!  and  tnat  too  when  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  in  a  degree  returned 
his  passion. 

Full  of  these  mournful  thoughts,  he  was 
sometimes  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself 
at  his  father*s  feet,  and  conjuring  him,  if  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  Constantia,  not 
to  have  the  barbarity  to  insist  on  his  marrying 
another ;  but  then,  the  next  minute,  perhaps, 
when  he  heard  his  father  couprh,  or  complain 
of  hift  increasing  weakness,  and  earnestly  wish 
that  his  daughter  Julia  was  come  home  to  him, 
his  courage  forsook  him,  and  all  selfish  con- 
siderations were  lost  in  the  whispers  of  filial 
affection. 

Eugene  had  not  hitherto,  since  the  trial  was 
over,  ventured  to  call  on  Madeleine,  lest  he 
should  meet  Constantia  there— not  only  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  sight  of  her  would  in- 
crease his  torture  at  the  idea  of  his  approach- 


ing marriage,  but  because,  on  pretence  of  want- 
ing to  speak  to  her  on  business,  he  had  dared  j 
to  follow  her  thither  a  few  evenings  preceding  | 
the  trial,  and  had  been  forced  to  withdraw 
again  immediately  to  avoid  Constantia*s  an- ' 
ger;  who  told  him  that  morning  was  the  hour  I 
for  business,  and  that  the  place  in  which  she 
considered  it  was  proper  for  him  to  consult 
with  her,  was  the  tUttdi/  rf  Am  father, 

Eugene,  awed,  piqued,  yet  more  full  of  ad- 
miration of  Constantia  than  ever,  in  respect- 
ful silence  obeyed  her  commands,  and  depart- 
ed ;  but  stealing  a  look,  as  he  passed  the  win- 
dow, in  at  the  open  casement,  he  felt  com- 
forted at  beholding  Constantia  weeping  almost 
convulsively  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat;  **she  loves  me,"  thought  Eugene, 
*'and  her  severity  is  only  a  proof  of  her  vir- 
tue !" 

But  though  he  was  disposed  to  respect  the 
rigidness  o?  Constantia's  prniciples,  and  his 
own  fbelings,  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  at- 
tempt to  se^  her  alone  again,  or  even  with  no 
other  witness  than  Madeleine,  Eugene  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  beholding  her  no  more 
before  he  became  a  husband ;  and  therefore, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  her,  requested  his  fether  to 
accompany  him  to  Madeleine's  cottage;  and 
the  President  cheerfully  complied. 

Eugene's  expectations  were  not  deceived. 
On  entering  Madeleine's  apartment,  they  be- 
held Constantia,  pale  and  dejected,  sitting  by 
the  side  of  her  fnend,  to  whom  she  had  been 
unburthening  her  distressed  heart,  and  re- 
proaching herself  as  an  unnatural  child,  for 
not  being  more  elated  now  justice  was  done  to 
her  parents'  memory. 

At  sight  of  the  President  and  Eugene,  she 
rose,  blushing  and  embarrassed ;  nor  was  the 
latter  more  at  ease  than  herself;  but  he  was  a 
little  relieved  by  the  diversion  Madeleine  gave 
to  his  thoughts,  by  seizing  his  hand,  pressing 
it  to  her  quivering  lips,  and  exclaiming — 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  eloquence,  and  God 
bless  you  for  it,  my  child !  for  never  was  it 
exerted  in  a  more  worthy  cause !" 

*'  Never  in  one  so  dear  to  my  heart,"  replied 
Eugene. 

And  Constantia  thanked  him  by  a  look 
which  worlds  should  not  have  purchased  firom 
him. 

At  length,  being  all  seated  by  the  bed  of 
Madeleine,  they  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation ;  but  they  found  not  their  thoughts 
at  their  post;  some  of  them  were  wandering 
over  forbidden,  indeed,  but  delightful  ground. 
Constantia  felt  how  dear  to  her  was  3\e  pre- 
sence of  Eugene,  how  instantaneously  his 
presence  could  dispel  her  cares ;  and  Eugene, 
satisfied  with  being  near  her,  even  forgot  that 
he  must  soon  behold  her  no  more,  and  gave 
himself  entirely  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
moment. 

Madeleine  was  thinking  what  a  happy, 
well-matched  couple  Eugene  and  her  young 
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friend  would  be,  and  how  eruel  and  wicked  it 
wa8  in  any  one  to  oppose  their  union ;  while 
the  President  —  (but  what  engrossed  his 
thoughts  and  unfitted  them  for  leading  to  con- 
versation, will  appear  by  what  follows)— 
**  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  gravely  addressing 
Constantia,  **I  wish  to  know,  whether,  on 
mature  reflection,  you  do  not  see  reason  to 
repent  the  rash  and  ill^dvised  rejection  which 
you  gave  to  my  friend  the  baron^s  flattering 
proposal/* 

*'  No,  sir— I  have  not,  nor  ever  can  repent 
It,"  she  replied  eagerly,  and  almost  indignant- 
ly ;  *'  Monsieur  de  Coulanaes  is  wholly  in- 
differei^jt  to  me,  and  ever  will  remain  so ;  nor 
can  any  consideration  of  rank  and  fortune  in- 
duce me  to  give  my  hand  without  my  heart.*' 

**  Perhaps  you  object  to  the  married  state 
itself!  I  think  you  said  you  would  never 
marry  V* 

*M  did  say  so,**  said  Constantia,  **and  de- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  I  shall  keep  my  resolution.*' 

**  Then  I  fear,  madam,  1  too  must  plead  for 
an  unfortunate  in  vain.  I^  too,  have  to  offer  you 
the  hand  of  a  young  man,  equal  in  birth  and 
fortune  to  him  whom  you  have  rejected ;  but 
J  see  that  you  are  resolved  to  be  cruel  to  every 
one,  and  that  my  friend  has  no  chance.** 

Eugene  could  scarcely  support  himself  un- 
der this  new  trial.  His  father,  though  aware 
of  the  state  of  his  heart,  soliciting  Constantia 
in  his  presence  to  marry  another,  was  insup- 
portable to  his  feelings;  nor  was  Constantia 
less  moved ;  but  with  considerable  effort  she 
replied,  "To  reject  the  love  of  any  one  who 
has  requested  and  obtained  the  honour  of  your 
interference,  sir,  is  particularly  painful  to  me ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  inform  your  friend,  that  I  will 
never  marry  any  one,  never — never  !'*  Here, 
unable  to  restrain  her  emotion  any  longer,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  Madeleine*s  pillow,  and 
gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief;  while  Eugene, 
pleased,  pained,  wretched,  yet  contented,  stood 
gazing  on  her  in  silent  fondness. 

"  If  this  be  your  firm  resolve,**  said  the  Pre- 
sident in  a  faltering  voice,  (who  now  began  to 
believe  ^that  he  hsMi  been  acting  foolishly,  if 
not  cruelly,^  "  I  shall  have  reason  for  regret, 
eternal  ana  unavailing.  But  I  am  a  bad 
pleader  for  a  young  and  impassioned  man ;  he 
may  perhaps  suoc^  better  for  himself.  Now, 
Eugene,  try  your  powers  of  persuasion— fall 
at  her  feet,  and  tell  her,  my  dear  child,  to  have 
compassion  on  the  father  and  son  too,  and 
make  me  happy  in  her  as  a  daughter,  and  you 
happy  in  her  as  a  wife.** 

Eugene,  scarcely  believing  what  he  heard, 
yet  too  happy  to  allow  himself  to  doubt  that 
he  heard  an^ht,  was  in  an  instant  at  the  feet 
of  Constantia,  who,  agitated  and  overcome 
with  emotion,  was,  for  a  few  moments,  insen- 
sible to  all  that  passed ;  while  Madeleine, 
terrified  at  her  situation,  declared  that  the 
President  had  relented  too  late,  for  that  the 
Joyful  surprise  had  certainly  killed  her.    But 


Constantia  had  known  sufficient  trials,  and  she 
was  reserved  for  recompense  and  happiness, 

"  Constantia  !**  cried  Eugene,  "  must  /  too 
plead  in  vaini  will  you  indeed  and  in  truth 
never  be  the  wife  of  any  man  V* 

"  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of  any  man  but 
you,**  she  replied ;  and  the  President  held  her 
to  his  bosom  with  the  affection  of  a  father. 

' "  But,  sir,**  said  Eugene  hesitatingly, "  Julia 
—Madame  de  SAde— ** 

"  She  is  acquainted  with  every  thing,  and 
approves  every  thing ;  your  previous  ingenu- 
ousness had  made  my  task  easy.  And  now, 
my  children,**  added  he,  "  you  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to,  I  trust,  but  peace  and  hap- 
piness; therefore,  forget  your  past  troubles 
or,  if  you  remember  them,  be  it  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  yourpresent  enjoyments.** 

"  Constantia,*'  cried  Eugene,  as  they  stole 
from  their  guests,  on  their  wedding-day,  to 
pay  their  accustomed  visit  to  Madeleine,  "  be 
it  our  boast,  that  though  to  our  duty  we  were 
long  forced  to  sacrifice  our  love,  it  was  at 
length  given  us  as  our  reward,  to*  be  able  to 
gratify  at  once  both  Love  and  Duty.'** 

NOTE. 

Af^er  I  had  nearly  finiflhed  this  tale,  I  found  that 
a  celebrated  writer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  had 
translated  the  trial  of  d'Anslade,  and  published  it 
in  her  selection  from  the  Causes  Celebres,  called 
"  The  Romance  of  Real  Life ;"  and  to  that  inte- 
resting  selection,  I  refer  my  readers  for  the  true 
relation  of  tliose  incidents  which  I  have  occasion- 
ally altered  to  suit  my  purpose. 
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Ip  war  an  irremediable  evill  Some  will 
answer.  No;  and  indulging  their  pleasing 
speculations,  they  will  look  forward  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  time  when  peace  shall  assume 
unrivalled  sway  over  the  world.  But,  the 
cautious  believer  in  experience  only,  asserts 
the  fallacy  of  these  delightful  visions,  and  tells 
us  that  war  is  an  evil  which  must  forever  exist, 
that  it  is  incident  to  humanity,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  desolate  the  world  till  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

I  feel  myself  wholly  incompetent  to  decide 
between  these  opposite  opinions.  All  I  know 
with  certainty  is,  that  war  ts,  in  most  respects, 
an  evil ;  that  every  new  regiment  of  soldiers 
carries  with  it,  into  the  peaceful  village  and 
quiet  country-town,  allurements  to  vice,  and 
all  its  disgraceful  consequences;  and  some  of 
its  pernicious  effects  I  shall  exhibit  in  the  fol- 
lowing tale. 

Simple  is  the  story,  and  lowly  are  the  hero 
and  heroines  of  it ;  and  perhaps,  were  I  to  re- 


*  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Mademoiselle 
d*Anglade  married  Monsieur  des  Essars,  eolM•t^ 
ler  au  parlemeni. 
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late  it  in  their  humble  Unffoage,  its  interest 
would  be  much  increased ;  but  I  dare  not  do 
80— lest,  while  pleasingr  some,  I  should  dis- 
please many ;  therefore,  should  my  readers  ex- 
perience neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  this  tale,  I  can  only  exclaim,  **  I 
wish  you  had  heard  Mary  tell  it  herself!** 

Fanny  Hastings  ^^as  the  daughter  of  a  pub- 
lican in  the  little  town  of ,  in  South 

Wales.  When  she  was  only  eight  years  old 
both  her  parents  died,  and  she  became  depend- 
ent on  the  kindness  of  an  aunt,  and  on  the  la- 
bours of  her  own  hands,  for  support ;  and  she 
soon  found  sufficient  employment  to  enable 
her,  with  the  aid  of  her  relation,-  not  only  to 
maintain  herself,  but  to  appear  better  dressed 
than  many  girls  whose  situation  in  life  was 
not  higher  than  her  own. 

Fanny  was  beautiful ;  so  much  so,  that  her 
beauty  was  the  subject  of  conversation  even 
amongst  the  genteel  circles  in  — ,  and  many 
a  youth  of  the  same  station  with  herself  was 
earnest  to  be  her  accepted  lover ;  but  profes- 
sions of  love  she  listened  to  with  pleasure  from 
one  only. 

Lewellyn  Morgan,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  and  his  cousin  Mary,  was  her  opposite 
neighbour.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  his 
moUier  took  in  plain  work,  and  he  himself  was 
undecided  whether  .to  follow  his  father's  busi- 
ness or  seek  a  different  employment,  when  he 
fell  in  love  with  our  handsome  sempstress. 

Fanny,  whether  from  coquetry  or  conveni- 
ence, always  sat  by  the  window  at  work ;  it 
was  therefore  impossible  for  her  not  to  ob- 
serve Lewellyn  sometimes,  particularly  as  he 
was  young,  neatly  dressed,  well-made,  and  as 
much  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  women  as 
she  was  to  the  men ;  besides,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  often  on  the  watch  for  hers,  and  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  disappoint  them. 

But  though  Lewellyn*s  eyes  had  been  talk- 
ative, his  tonsrue  was  still  silent,  though  the 
state  of  his  heart  began  to  be  suspected  at 
home.  His  father  observed  that  he  ceased  to 
be  as  eacrer  to  settle  in  some  business  as  he 
used  to  be ;  his  mother  said  he  was  no  longer 
as  attentive  as  usual  in  anticipatinfir  her  wish- 
es ;  and  his  cousin  Mary  remarked,  in  an  ac- 
cent unusually  sarcastic  for  her,  that  Lewellyn 
had  time  for  nothing  but  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"That  seems  a  good  industrious  girl  who 
lives  opposite,**  said  his  father,  taking  his  cue 
from  the  deep  blush  that  overspread  Lewel 
lyn's  face  at  Mary*s  observation. 

"  I  dare  say  she  would  make  a  good  wife,* 
added  his  mother.  Lewellyn*s  head  abso- 
lutely dropped  on  bis  waistcoat,  but  he  re- 
mained silent 

•*  She  is  pretty-looking,**  said  Mary  in  a  fal 
terinsT  voice. 

"  Pre//y-fooAtne /'*  cried  Lewellyn,  roused 
to  utterance  by  indignation — **  Pretty-looking, 
indeed  !     She  is  an  angel  !** 


His  parents  smothered  a  laugh ;  and  Mary, 
suppressing  a  sigh,  turned  up  her  meek  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  soon  after  made  an  excuse  for 
taking  a  walk.  To  be  brief;  Lewell^n*8  pa^ 
rents  told  him  they  saw  the  state  of  his  heart, 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  make  Fanny  his  wife, 
they  gave  him  their  consent  to  try  his  fortune 
with  her. 

But  true  love  is  always  timid  ;  and  though 
Lewellyn*s  parents  had  consented  that  he 
should  marry  Fanny,  would  she  and  would  her 
aunt  consent  ?  But  they  were  opposite  neigh- 
bours, and  Lewellyn  soon  learnt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunitv ;  he  first  began  to  make  ao- 
auaitttance  with  Fanny  by  handing  her  over 
le  kennel  when  she  went  to  carry  home  her 
work,  then  he  begged  leave  to  carry  her  par* 
eel  for  her,  and  so  on;  and  these  attentions 
at  last  Fanner  received  so  graciously,  and  was 
so  often  coming  to  the  window  to  thread  her 
needle,  that  Lewellyn  began  to  flatter  himself 
that  her  heart  was  a  little  touched  in  his  fa- 
vour. True,  there  were  other  opposite  nei^ 
hours  to  Fanny,  young  men,  too,  who  had  time 
to  look  out  of  the  window  as  well  as  he;  but 
then  Lewellyn  did  not  know  that,  and  he 
thought  Fanny*s  needle-thread ings  were  all 
for  him ;  however,  he  was  right  in  taking  the 
smile  and  the  nod  which  she  gave  on  these 
occasions  to  himself,  and  Lewellyn  was  au- 
thorized to  hope ;  but  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  declaring  his  love,  Fanny  fell  ill,  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  r 

Oh  !  the  anxiety  of  poor  Lewellyn !  He 
walked  tip-toe  across  the  floor  of  his  own 
house,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  invalid 
over  the  way ;  and  on  his  mother's  complain- 
ing of  a  bad  head-ache,  and  not  being  able  to 
bear  any  noise,  he  flew  to  expend  his  little 
savings  on  a  Ntter  of  gtfitw  to  lay  before  the 
door;  and  having  bought  enough  for  both 
sides  of  the  way,  he  sent  to  Fanny*s  aunt,  and 
asked  permission  to  lay  it  before  her  door  too. 
He  said,  nay,  he  even  persuaded  himself  that 
he  did  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  mother; 
but  Fanny  and  her  aunt  thought  otherwise, 
and  Mary  too,  I  believe ;  and  when  Fanny  re- 
covered, she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  in 
a  manner  so  tender,  that  he  took  courage,  de- 
clared his  love,  and  was  accepted. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  choose  a 
trade,  or  rather  to  let  Fanny  choose  it  for  him ; 
and  she  decided  that  he  should  follow  his  fa- 
ther's business ;  but,  as  he  hsd  it  yet  to  learn, 
it  was  judged  imprudent  for  them  to  marry 
immediately ;  ana  the  young  couple  were 
looking  forward  to  the  hour  that  was  to  unite 
them,  when  an  increase  of  the  standing  army, 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  gradual  change  of  private  citixens  into  sol- 
diers, produced  an  alteration  not  only  in  the 
appearance  of  the  place,  but  in  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants. 

A  military  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  town 
the  industrious  artisan  forsook  his  workshop 
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to  loanffe  on  the  parade;  here,  too,  the  ser- 
vantrgirl  showed  herself  in  her  Sunday  clothes ; 
and  even  Fanny  preferred  listening  to  the 
military  hand,  and  beholding  the  military  ar- 
ray, to  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  with  her 
lover. 

But  the  sound  of  martial  music  was  not  the 
only  one  that  reached  and  delighted  her  ear. 
Praises  of  her  beauty  ran  along  the  ranks,— 
**A  devilish  fine  girl!  who  is  sheT'  was  au- 
dibly whispered  by  the  officers.  Some  young 
men,  who  nad  in  vain  sought  Fanny *s  atten- 
tion when  they  were  in  Uie  plain  dress  of 
tradesmen,  now  took  pains  to  attract  her  eyes 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  manual,  and  by  dis- 
playing to  all  possible  advantage  the  brilliancy 
of  their  dress,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  let  Fanny 
feel  the  value  of  the  prize  which  she  had  re- 
jected ;  while  others,  not  content  with  excitine 
her  regret  for  her  cruelty  to  them,  were  still 
desirous  of  gaining  her  love;  and,  unawed 
hj  the  almost  fierce  looks  of  Lewellyn,  per- 
sisted in  making  way  for  her  in  the  crowd, 
that  she  might  hear  the  band  to  advantage. 

And  but  too  often,  Fanny,  delighted  at  the 
attention  paid  her,  rewarded  it  by  smiles  so 
gracious,  that  they  conveyed  hope  and  joy  to 
Uie  bosom  of  her  attendants,  and  fear  and 
jealousy  to  that  of  her  lover.  Not  that  Lew- 
ellyn was  sorry  to  see  the  woman  of  his  choice 
the  object  of  general  admiration ;  on  the  con- 
trary, h6  would  have  felt  pleasure  in  it,  had 
not  Fanny  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much  herself;, 
but  he  saw  her  eyes  sparkle  at  other  praises 
than  his,  and  he  always  returned  from  the  pa- 
rade displeased  with  Fanny,  and  dissatisned 
with  himself. 

Still  he  had  not  resolution  to  refuse  to  ac- 
company her  every  evening  to  a  scene  so  fatal 
to  his  peace;  and,  if  he  had,  he  feared  that 
she  might  resolve  to  go  thither  without  him ; 
and  he  was  as  wretched  as  an  accepted  ^lover 
could  be,  when  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  a  re- 
view of  the  regulars  quartered  in  the  town  and 
its  environs,  and  of  the  new-raised  militia. 

•*  Only  think,  Lewellyn,"  said  Fanny  to  her 
lover;  **  there  is  going  to  be  a  ifeview !" 

**  And  what  then  1"  replied  he  in  a  peevish 
accent,  displeased  at  the  joy  that  sparkled  in 
her  eyes. 

••  What  then !"  rejoined  the  mortified  beau- 
ty; "only  I  — I  OBver  saw  a  review  in  my 
life."  ^ 

••  And  I  do  not  know  that  it  signifies  whe- 
ther you  ever  see  one  or  no,"  returned  Lewel- 
lyn still  more  pettishly. 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  retorted  Fan- 
ny ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  take  roe  to  see  the 
review  next  week,  I  know  who  will— that's 
all ;"  and  away  ihe  walked,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  conscious  and  oflended  power. 

Nor  did  she  overrate  her  influence.  Lew- 
ellyn's  jealousy  took  alarm ;  he  followed  her 
immediately*  and,  with  a  forced  laugh,  told 


her  that  he  knew  as  well  as  she  did  who  would 
take  her  to  the  review. 

•*  Whol"  angrily  asked  Fanny. 

**  Myself,"  replied  her  humble  swain,  "and 
we  will  walk  together  to  the  heath  on  which 
it  is  to  be ;  it  is,  you  know,  only  three  miles 
off." 

"Walk!"  exclaimed  Fanny;  ^walk!  and 
be  melted  with  heat,  and  our  clothes  covered 
with  dust  when  we  get  there !  No,  indeed ! 
fine  figures  we  should  be !" 

"  I  should  not  like  you  the  worse,  Fanny ; 
and  I  thouffht  you  went  to  see,  and  not  to  be 
seen,"  said  Lewellyn.  "However,  just  as 
you  please;  I  suppose  you  have  thought  of 
some  other  way  or  going." 

"  O  yes,  we  can  borrow  your  cousin  John's 
cart  and  horse ;  Mary  can  drive  me,  and  you 
can  hire  a  pony  and  ride  by  the  side  of  us. ' 

Lewellyn  with  a  deep  sigh  consented  to  the 
proposal,  and  even  assisted  Fanny  to  con- 
quer Mary's  aversion  to  perform  her  part  of 
the  plan. 

"  I  hate  war,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it," 
cried  Mary ;  **  a  review  (as  our  curate  used  to 
say^  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  work  of  death,  and 
soldiers  are  the  actors.  Believe  me,  I  shall 
have  no  pleasure  if  I  go." 

**  But  you  will  give  others  pleasure  by  go- 
ing," said  Lewellyn ;  and  Mary  consented  di- 
rectly. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  Fanny  ap- 
peared at  her  aunt's  window  ready  dressed  long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  them  to  set  off. 
"How  beautiful  shelooks!"  thought  Lewellyn, 
"  and  how  smart  she  is !  too  smart  for  her  situ- 
ation ;  yet  had  she  been  dressed  so  to  please 
me,  I  should  not  have  cared  for  that;  but  she 
would  not  have  taken  such  pains  with  her 
dress  to  please  me !"    • 

I  doubt  Lewellyn  was  only  too  much  in  the 
right;  and  that  though  she  looked  so  hand- 
some that  he  could  not  help  sazing  on  her  as 
they  went  along,  at  the  hazard  of  riding  against 
posts  and  carriages,  this  look  had  something 
so  sad  and  reproachful,  that  Fanny,  she  knew 
not  why,  perhaps  wished  to  avoid  it;  and 
when  he  ventured  to  say,  "You  would  not 
have  made  yourself  so  smart  to  walk  alone 
with  m«,  Fanny  !"  a  self-accusing  blush  spread 
itself  over  her  cheek,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  She  wished  herself  less  smart. 

Eager,  therefore,  to  chancre  the  subject  of 
Lewellyn*s  thoughts,  she  asked  Mary  whence 
arose  her  extreme  aversion  to  soldiers,  "  You 
must  own  the  dress  a  very  becoming  one," 
she  said. 

"  I  canH  think  that  dress  becoming,"  replied 
Mary  gravely,  "  which  1  have  heardour curate 
say  he  thought  the  livery  of  bloftd,^^ 

"  Bless  me !  how  you  talk,  Mary  !"  replied 
Fanny;  "Well;  but  it  is  very  strange  that 
you  should  hate  reviews,  though  you  may  bat- 
Ues." 
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**I  hate  all  that  belongs  to  war,''  said 
Mary.    • 

"But  if  there  were  no  wars,  there  would  be 
no  soldiers,  and  no  parades,**  cried  Fanny, 
**and  what  a  pity  that  would  be!  But  why 
should  you  hate  warV* 

"  I  will  tell  you,**  said  Mary,  impatiently, 
"and  then  I  desire  you  to  question  me  on  this 
subject  no  more ;  my  father  was  a  soldier,  my 
mother  followed  him  to  battle ;  I  was  bom  on 
a  baggage-wagon,  bred  in  the  horrors  of  a 
camp,  and  at  ten  years  old  I  saw  my  father 
brought  home  mangled  and  dying  from  the 
field,  while  my  mother  was  breathing  her  last 
in  the  camp  fever.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday,**  continued  Mary,  shuddering 
and  deeply  affected ;  and  her  volatile  com- 
panion was  awed  into  silence. 

At  length  they  arrived  on  the  review 
ground ;  and  Lewellyn,  afraid  lest  the  horse 
should  be  frightened  at  the  firing,  made  them 
leave  the  cart,  and  then  leaning  on  his  arm 
they  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  ranks.  But 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  Fanny  began  to 
find  that  she  was  not  likely  either  to  see  or  be 
Been,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  join  Mary  in 
regrets  that  she  had  given  herself  the  trouble 
of  coming ;  when  she  was  seen  and  recog- 
nised by  one  of  her  ({uondam  lovers,  who, 
since  she  had  rejected  him,  had  become  a  ser- 
geant in  the  militia  of  the  town.  Immediately 
this  ffallant  hero  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd ;  and  forcing  a  poor  boy  to  dismount 
from  a  coach-box  conveniently  situated  for 
overlooking  the  field,  he  seized  Fanny *s  unre- 
luctant  hand,  led  her  along  the  ranks,  and  lift- 
ed her  to  the  place,  crying  out—"  Make  way 
for  a  lady!** 

Surprise,  and  the  suddenness  of  Fanny's 
removal,  prevented  Lewellyn*s  opposing  it; 
but,  as  soon  as  surprise  gave  way  to  jealousy 
and  resentment,  he  prepared  to  follow  them. 
But  it  was  impossible;  the  review  was  begun, 
and  Lewellyn  could  not  leave  Mary,  lest  he 
should  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  being  run 
down  by  the  horses,  though  his  own  danger 
he  would  have  disregarded  ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  watchbg  the 
conduct  of  Fanny  at  a  distance,  who,  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  taught  by  co- 
quetry to  make  the  most  of  it,  attracted  and 
charmed  all  eyes  but  those  of  her  lover. 

In  vain  did  Fanny  cast  many  a  kind  glajnce 
towards  her  deserted  companions.  She  re- 
ceived none  in  return;  Mary  did  not,  and 
Lewellyn  would  not,  see  them ;  and  the  plea- 
sure which  she  experienced  was  at  length,  in 
spite  of  the  continual  attentions  of  her  mili- 
tary beau,  completely  damped  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  reproaches  which  she  knew  she 
should  receive  when  she  returned  toherlover, 
and  which  her  conscience  told  her  she  but  too 
well  deserved. 

The  review  ended,  and  Fanny  was  re-con- 
ducted by  the  young  sergeant  to  the  friends 


whom  she  had  quitted.  The  reception  which 
she  met  with  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  readers  to 
imagine  — suflice,  that  Lewellyn  upbraided, 
that  Fanny  cried,  that  Mary  mediated,  and 
that  they  parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world ; 
Lewellyn  promising  to  drink  tea  at  Fanny*s 
aunt*s  that  afternoon,  and  even  to  behave  cor- 
dially to  the  young  sergeant,  whom  Fanny 
thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  ask,  in  return 
for  his  civility. 

"  But  if  I  come,  Fanny,  you  promise  not  to 
make  me  uncomfortable  again  by  your  atten- 
tions to  him  r* 

"  O  yes ;  I  promise  fiiithfiilly  to  behave 
just  as  you  wish  me;  I  will  be  rude  to  him,  if 
you  like  it." 

"  No,  I  would  not  have  you  be  absolutely 
rude,  but—'* 

"  Why  do  you  ask  him !"  said  Mary  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  In  return  for  his  civilities,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  And  a  pret^  return  it  will  be,"  cried  Ma- 
ry, "  if  you  behave  rudely  to  him ;  it  surely 
would  have  been  more  civil  not  to  have  asked 
him  at  all." 

"  Mary  is  so  severe !"  retorted  Fanny. 

"  And  so  wise,**  said  Lewellyn  peevishly— 
"  nothing  pleases  her." 

"I  believe,  indeed,  my  temper  is  altered 
for  the  worse  latelv,"  answered  Mary,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  A  profound  silence  ensued, 
and  lasted  till  they  got  home ;  then  Fanny, 
seconded  by  Lewellyn,  urged  Mary,  with 
more  than  common  kindness,  for  her  tears  had 
afifected  them,  to  he  of  the  party  in  the  even- 
ing. 

"No,"  replied  Mary;  "I  had  rather  not 
come— I  do  not  like  soldiers ;  therefore,  why 
should  I  meet  them  t"  And  Fanny,  wonder- 
ing at  her  want  of  taste,  acceded  to  the  pro- 
pnety  of  her  not  coming ;  but  Lewellyn,  while 
he  approved  her  determination  of  staying  at 
home,  observed  to  himself— "She  does  not 
like  soldiers !  What  a  sensible  young  wo- 
man my  cousin  Mary  is !  I  wish — **  Here 
he  stopped ;  but  the  violence  with  which  he 
struck  his  stick  on  the  ground,  and  shut  to 
the  door  as  he  entered  his  own  house,  were 
sufiicient  proofs  that  the  conclusion  of  his  sen- 
tence would,  if  uttered,  have  had  some  refe- 
rence to  Fanny *s  admiration  of  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  Mary  disliked. 

The  evening  came ;  and  the  young  sergeant, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  repaired  to  the  house 
of  Fanny*s  aunt,  where  Lewellyn  already  was, 
and  Mary  also,  who,  to  oblige  Lewellyn,  had 
consented  to  join  the  party.  Fanny,  to  make 
her  peace  with  Lewellyn,  had  changed  her 
dress,  which  he  thought  in  the  morning  too 
fine  for  her  situation,  and  was  attired  with 
even  quaker  simplicity;  her  manner,  too,  was 
all  the  most  apprehensive  lover  could  wish. 
In  vain  did  the  young  sergeant  endeavour  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  which  he  thought  he 
had  in  the  morning  gained  over  Lewellyn. 
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Fanny  had  no  eyes  but  for  him ;  and  the  con- 
sciouaneas  of  being  beloved,  added  brilliance 
to  the  complexion  and  eyes  of  Lewellyn. 

But  the  aunt  tried  by  her  attentions  to  make 
amends  to  the  mortifieid  soldier  for  the  neglect 
of  the  niece,  and  amongst  other  things  she  ex- 
patiated on  the  great  improvement  made  by 
regimentals  in  his  appearance. 

**  Improvement  indeed !"  cried  Fanny ;  "  re- 
gimentals are  so  becoming !  Dear  Lewellyn, 
(turning  to  him)  how  handsome  you  would 
look  in  a  soldier^s  dress!  Would  he  not, 
Maryl" 

**  He  looks  handsome  enough  in  his  own 
dress,'*  replied  Mary,  unsuardedly. 

"  Yes — but  regimentals  would  'be  so  be- 
coming to  his  complexion !  I  should  so  like 
to  see  him  in  your  coat  !*'  addressing  the  ser- 
geant. 

**  You  shall,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  the 
sergeant,  coldly ;  and  Lewellyn,  the  complai- 
sant Lewellyn,  was  soon  arrayed  in  the  scar- 
let coat  of  his  rival. 

Alas,  reader!  I  doubt  Fanny  was  right. 
The  dress  was  more  becoming  than  his  own, 
for  Mary  allowed  it  to  be  so;  and  Fanny, 
watching  her  opportunity,  threw  one  of  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and,  leaning  her  face 
on  his  shoulder,  whispered — **I  never  saw 
yon  look  so  well  in  my  life !"  and  for  the  first 
time  "seemed  to  court  the  ready  kiss  of  her 
lover. 

Poor  Lewellyn  thought  Ihai  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life;  certain  it  is,  it  was  the 
most  fateful,  as  all  his  future  hours  took  their 
colour  from  it. 

Lewellyn,  after  wearing  the  coat  longer 
than  propriety  warranted,  perhaps,  returned 
it  to  the  soldier ;  but  had,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mortification  of  seeing  Fanny's  eyes  con- 
tinue to  the  coat,  when  on  his  rival's  back, 
the  glances  of  admiration  which  they  bestowed 
on  it  when  on  his.  Nay,  the  capricious  ^rl, 
not  contented  with  the  review  in  the  morning, 
would  accompany  her  military  guests  to  the 
parade  in  the  evening;  and  when -there,  the 
sergeant's  attention  in  making  way  for  her 
through  the  crowd,  and  requesting  the  band 
to  play  only  such  tunes  as  she  chose,  diverted 
once  more  her  attention  from  her  lover,  and 
restored  to  his  heart  all  the  panes  of  jealousy, 
and  disappointment ;  but  then  he  recollected 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  had  courted 
and  received  his  caresses  when  he  wore  the 
sergeant's  dress;  he  still  felt  the  pressure  of 
her  head  against  his  shoulder;  and  he  owned, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  love,  that  to  purchase 
such  another  moment  he  would  himself  be  a 
soldier. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  week  to  week ; 
and  Fanny  continued  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  sergeant  and  other  soldiers,  though  she 
still  professed  to  look  on  herself  as  Uie  be- 
trothed wife  of  Lewellyn,  and  though  he  dis- 
approved in  the  most  earnest  manner  not  only 


her  associates,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  followed  every  thing  connected  with  mili- 
tary affairs. 

At  last,  the  uneasiness  of  Lewellyn's  mind 
showed  itself  in  his  countenance.  He  became 
pensive,  pale,  and  thin,  and  every  thing  about 
him  bespoke  some  inward  struggle ;  he  ne- 

frlected  his  business,  he  spoke  little,  and  ate 
ess ;  and  one  evening,  in  which  he  had  been 
unusually  agitated  while  Fanny  was  talking 
and  laughing  at  her  window  with  one  of  her 
military  beaux,  he  started  up,  and,  exclaim- 
ing, *4t  shall  be  so!"  seized  his  hat,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  **  I  shall  lose  her 
for  ever,"  cried  he  passionately,  **  if  I  do  not !" 
The  thought  was  madness;  he  hastened  along 
the  street,  and  in  a  few  moments  enlisted  him- 
self into  the  regukirs  then  quartered  in  the 
town.  **  Now,'°  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  re- 
turned home,  **8he  cannot  fail  of  loving  me 
again !  But  then,  to  please  her,  I  have  as- 
sumed a  garb  hateful  to  myself  and  parents. 
Oh,  Fanny,  I  feel  I  have  purchased  your  love 
very  dearly !" 

As  he  said  this,  he  found  himself  at  his 
own  door.  *'  No,  I  dare  not  tell  them  to-night 
what  I  have  done !"  said  he,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  he  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room. 

**  How  pale  you  look !"  exclaimed  Mary, 
running  to  meet  him. 

"  My  dear  child  !  you  are  not  well,"  cried 
his  mother. 

**  We  must  send  for  advice  for  him,"  said 
his  father;  **  the  poor  lad  has  looked  ill  some 
days,  and  bad  fevers  are  about.  If  we  should 
lose  you,  Lewellyn,  what  would  become  of  us 
in  our  old  age  1" 

Lewellyn  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  died 
away  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  father's 
chair,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Alarmed  at  his  distress,  but  quite  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  cause,  his  mother  hung  about  his 
neck;  his  father  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  exclaiming,  *'  What  can  have  happened ! 
What  can  this  mean !"  and  Mary,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  stood  gazing  on  him  in  silence ; 
when,  as  he  took  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  pulled  out  with  it  the  cockade 
which  he  had  just  received  from  the  recruiting 
sergeant. 

Mary  eagerly  seized  it ;  and  in  an  instant 
the  truth  burst  on  her  mind.  **  Oh !  what  does 
this  mean  1"  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  agony ; 
**  How  comes  this  here  ?  Surely,  surely,  Le- 
wellyn, you  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  enlist 
for  a  soldier !"  ^ 

'*  Is  the  girl  mad  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
**  to  suppose  Lewellyn  would  do  what  he  knew 
would  break  my  heart  1" 

Lewellyn  hid  his  face,  and  again  sobbed 
aloud. 

**  Would  to  God  I  may  be  wrong !"  said 
Mary,  "  but  I  fear—" 

**  Mary  is  always  full  of  fears,"  said  hit 
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weepingr  mother,  pettishly ;  and  the  old  man 
was  be^nning  anew  to  chide  poor  Mary, 
when  his  son,  summoning  up  all  his  resolu- 
tion, faltered  out— ** Mary  is  right!  I  have 
enlisted  !** 

The  wretched  father  tottered  into  a  chair ; 
and,  clasping  his  hands,  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  as  he  sat,  in  speechless  agony ;  while 
the  mother  threw  her  apron  over  her  6ice,  and 
groaned  aloud ;  and  Mary  in  silent  grief  lean- 
ed her  head  on  her  hands. 
*  **  Oh  !  that  girl !  that  cursed  girl !"  at  length 
exclaimed  the  father — '*  This  is  her  doing !" 

**  She  knows  nothing  of  it,"  replied  Lewel- 
lyn;  **and  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
me." 

**  I  had  rather  have  to  blame  any  one  else," 
cried  his  father ;  /*  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have 
to  reproach  one*8  own  child,  an  only  child  too. 
Oh,  Lewellyn !  we  have  not  deserved  this  of 
you ;  indeed  we  have  not  2" 

**  We  will  buy  him  off  again  !*'  exclaimed 
his  mother,  starting  from  her  chair.  **  We 
will  spend  all  our  little  savings  with  pleasure, 
to  do  It !" 

**You  shall  have  all  mine  too,**  cried 
Mary ;  **  and  Lewellyn  will  thank  us  in  a 
short  time,  whatever  be  may  do  now.** 

**  Now,  and  ever,  I  shall  reject  your  propo- 
sal,** he  replied. 

**  My  child  !*'  said  his  father,  grasping  his 
hand,  and  bursting  into  tears,  **  do  you  Siink 
I  have  lived  long  enough!  Do  you  wish  to 
kill  met** 

Lewellyn  could  not  answer ;  but  he  threw 
himself  on  his  neck  and  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Have  we  found  our  child  again  V*  said  his 
mother,  taking  his  hand  tenderly  between  both 
hers;  and  NIary,  timidly  approaching  him, 
cried — **  Dear  cousin !  why  should  you  be  a 
soldier  1  If  you  should  be  sent  abroad,  Lew- 
ellyn ;   if  you  should  be  killed,  what  would 

become  of V*    Here  her  voice  faltered  ; 

and,  as  both  his  parents  at  this  moment  folded 
their  arms  round  him,  Lewellyn's  resolution 
was  shaken ;  and  he  was  listening  with  com- 
placency to  their  renewed  proposals  of  pur- 
chasing his  discharge,  when,  as  he  raised  his 
head,  he  saw  Fanny  at  her  window,  talking 
with  smiles  of  complacency  and  glowing 
cheeks  to  a  recruiting  sergeant;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  played  with  the  tassel  of  his  epau- 
lette, and  seemed  to  be  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  uniform. 

This  sight  hurried  the  unhappy  Lewellyn 
into  all  his  wonted  jealousy,  and  counteracted 
end  rely  the  pleadings  of  filial  piety  in  his 
heart 

**  My  lot  is  east  !**  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to 
the  door;  **For  your  sakes  I  wish  it  were  a 
different  one ;  but  I  am  resolved,  and  nothing 
can  shake  my  resolution.**  So  saying,  he  left 
the  house;  but  he  did  not  go  in  search  of 
Fanny,  who  had,  he  observeS,  left  the  win- 
dow ;  for  he  felt  dissatisfied  both  with  her  and 


himself,  and  was  at  that  moment  ashamed  to 
prove  to  her  the  extent  of  her  influence  over 
him,  by  telling  her  that  he  had  become  a  sol 
dier  for  her  sake.  He  therefore  hastened  in- 
to the  fields,  and  took  a  long  and  solitary  ram- 
ble, in  hopes  to  compose  bis  feelings,  and  en- 
able him  on  his  return  to  meet  the  lost  re- 
proaches of  his  parents  with  more  resolution, 

As  soon  as  he  thought  that  his  firmness  was 
sufficiently  restored,  he  returned  to  the  town ; 
when,  as  he  approached  it,  he  saw  Fanny 
leaving  it  in  a  market^cart  driven  by  a  young 
man.  She  did  not  see  him;  and,  overcome 
by  a  variety  of  emotions,  he  felt  unable  to  call 
to  her  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear  him ;  and 
wretched  and  disappointed,  he  reached  his 
own  house. 

His  first  in<^uiry  was,  whether  Fanny  had 
called  during  his  absence;  and  he  heard,  with 
an^ish,  that  she  had  not ;  and  his  pride 
being  completely  conquered  by  ^flection,  he 
went  to  her  aunt*s  house  immediately  to  know 
whither  she  was  gone — and  found  she  was 
^ne  to  spend  two  days  with  a  friend  of  hers 
in  the  country. 

**  And  gone  without  letting  me  know  it,  or 
taking  leave  of  me  !**  he  exclaimed.  **  Oh, 
Fanny  !'• 

But  had  he  known  Fanny's  motives  he 
would  have  been  less  unhappy.  The  truth 
was,  that  during  that  paroxysm  of  jealousy 
which  had  urg^  him  to  enlist,  he  had  ne- 
glected to  visit  Fanny  as  constantly  as  usual ; 
and  when  he  had  visited  her,  he  had  behaved 
in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  her  pride  was 
wounded  ;  and  while  Fanny  had  been  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  accept  her  friend's  invitation 
into  the  country,  or  not,  and  was  wishing  to 
consult  Lewellyn's  inclinations  on  the  subject, 
he  rushed  out  of  his  father's  house,  as  I  have 
described  above,  and  neither  turned  his  head 
to  look  at  her  window  as  he  passed,  nor  did 
he  stop  to  speak  to  her,  thouen  she  had  gone 
to  the  door  and  called  after  him.  Indeed  he 
did  not  hear  her;  but  Fanny  did  not  know 
that,  and  in  a  moment  of  pique,  she  consented 
to  accept  the  offered  seat  in  tne  young  farmer's 
cart;  and,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  piquinj 
Lewellyn's  feelings  in  her  turn,  she  set  ol 
for  the  country. 

His  feelings  were,  indeed,  but  too  much 
alive  to  this  seeming  proof  of  indifference  in 
the  woman  on  whom  be  so  fondly  and  fatally 
doted ;  and  without  daring  to  encounter  again 
that  evening  the  mournful  faces  which  await- 
ed him  at  home,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
spent  a  long  and  sleepless  night  in  self- 
reproach  and  jealous  agonies. 

The  next  morning  a  new  trial  awaited  him. 
He  was  ordered  to  join  that  day  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment  at  a  town  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Fanny  was  not  to  return  till  late  the 
next  day;  and  tli is  overwhelming  idea  made 
him  insensible  to  the  loud  lamentations  of  his 
parents  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  him,  and  to 
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the  silent  ^ef  of  Mary.  But  at  length  the 
feeling  of  natural  affection  resumed  their  sway 
over  him ;  and  he  could  not  blame  either  Mary 
or  his  father,  while  they  cursed  the  day  when  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  first  entered  their  quiet 
town,  and  led  its  peaceful  inhabitants  into  new 
dangers  and  new  temptations. 

But  tears  and  lamentations  were  vain ;  and, 
at  the  apoointed  hour,  he  was  forced  to  tear 
himself  from  his  distressed  family,  and  no 
consoling  thoughts  accompanied  him  on  his 
route. 

He  must,  he  considered,  be  henceforth  at 
the  disposal  of  others ;  and  be  forced,  perhaps, 
to  leave  the  woman  whom  he  adored,  (and  on 
whose  constancy  he,  even  while  present  with 
her,  placed  no  great  reliance,)  to  tne  addresses 
of  others — and  her  attachment  to  him  to  all 
dangers  and  assaults,  of  absence  and  of  dis- 
tance! And  why  had  he  done  this?  That  his 
mistress  might  see  him  in  her  favourite  dress, 
and  that  he  might  fear  no  rival  in  a  soldier. 
But  now  he  was  to  be  removed  from  her  sight, 
and  she  would  not  see  him  at  all  in  those 
habiliments,  which  he  had  assumed  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  to  advantage  in 
her  eyes ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  refused  his  lather's 
offer  of  purchasing  his  discharge. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
his  hopes  were  revived,  and  his  inquietude 
calmed,  by  the  welcome  information,  that  in 
two  days'  time  the  detachment  would  be 
marched  into  his  native  town ;  and  he,  in  full 
regimentals,  appear  before  his  delighted  mis- 
tress. 

Fanny,  in  the  meanwhile,  returned  home ; 
and,  being  informed  by  her  aunt  that  it  was 
reported  that  Lewellyn  had  enlisted,  and  was 
ffone  X6  join  his  regiment  at  some  distant  town, 
her  pride  yielded  to  apprehensive  attachment, 
and  she  ran  over  to  his  father's  house  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  report.  But  the  moment  she 
saw  Mary's  countenance,  her  fortitude  foreook 
her,  and  she  was  unable  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion ;  and  faintly  articulating—**  I  see  it  is  but 
too  true,  then !''  she  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
buret  into  teara. 

•*  What  do  you  cry  for,  sM  ?"  said  the 
father ;  "  you  do  not  pretena  to  be  sorry,  I 
hope,  for  what  is  all  your  doing!" 

•*My  doing!"  exclaimed  Fanny;  "what 
do  you  mean  t" 

•*  Why,  you  must  know,"  replied  the  mo- 
ther, **th'at  my  son  is  gone  for  a  soldier, 
merely  to  please  you  !" 

••  To  please  me !"  cried  Fannj ;  "  I  solemn- 
ly declare  that  this  resh  deed  was  wholly 
without  my  knowledge,  an^  quite  contrary  to 
my  wishes." 

**  Indeed !"  cried  both  the  parents. 

«« Indeed— So  help  me,  God !" 

**Then  you  are  willing,"  said  Mary,  "no 
doubt,  to  use  all  your  influence  to  prevail  on 
him  to  let  us  buy  his  discharge !" 


**  I  am — ^I  am !"  returned  Fanny,  in  a  hur- 
ried manner ;  and  the  poor  old  people  folded 
her  fondly  and  gratefully  to  their  bosom. 

Fatiny  now  found  her  voice  again,  and  be- 
gan to  ask  several  questiofis  concerning  the 
hasty  ill-advised  step  which  her  lover  had 
taken.  She  inquired  the  name  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  and  being  told,  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 
**  What!  in  that  regiment!  The  uniform  ia 
scarlet,  turned  op  with  deep  blue  and  gold !  Oh« 
how  handsome  ne  will  look  in  his  regiment- 
als !"  she  added,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  smiling 
as  she  spoke. 

The  poor  old  man  frowned,  and  turned  away ; 
and  Mary  shook  her  head;  but  the  naother, 
with  all  a  mother's  vanity,  observed— **  True« 
child,  he  will  look  handsome,  indeed ;  and 
more  like  a  captain,  I  warrant,  than  many  a 
one  that's  there !"  And  Fanny,  in  the  thought 
of  her  lover's  improved  beauty,  forgot  his  ab- 
sence, and  all  sense  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  new  profession  would  expose  him. 

The  next  day  it  was  known  that  the  detadi- 

ment  from  the  town  of would  mareh  in 

to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment  the  next  even- 
ing; and  Fanny,  with  a  beating  heart,  resolved 
to  ffo  out  to  meet  it.  But  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  prevail  on  Mary  to  accompa- 
ny her ;  however,  at  last  she  consented,  and 
her  pale  cheek  and  sunk  eye,  indicative  of 
secret  anxiety,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  animated  countenance  and  glowing  cheek 
of  her  beautiful  companion. 

"You  do  not  look  like  yourself  to-day, 
Mary,"  said  Fanny,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  I  have  not  been  myself  at  all,  lately,"  i 
plied  Mary,  "I  am  so  sorry  for  Lewellyn's 
having  enlisted." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Fanny,  coldly. 

"  I  wish  you  were  really  sorry,"  replied 
Mary;  •*for,  if  you  were,  Lewellyn  would  not 
be  a  soldier;  but  he  supposed,  I  knew  he  did< 
as  he  is  acquainted  with  your  passion  for  red- 
coats, that  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  you 
was  by  becoming  a  soldier." 

"Are  you  sure  of  thisi"  asked  Fanny,  her 
fine  eyes  glistening  at  this  proof  of  her  lover'^ 
attachment 

"  Yes ;  and  I  see  but  too  well  that  your 
pride  is  more  gratified  by  it,  than  your  feelings 
are  affected,"  replied  Mary,  mournfully, "  and 
that  when  you  see  him  in  his  regimentals — '* 
.  "  O  dear !  how  well  they  will  become  him !" 
cried  the  thoughtless  Fanny,  quickening  her 
pace  in  order  to  hasten  the  moment  of  seeing 
her  lover,  while  Mary  slowly  and  tearfully 
followed.     •» 

Soon  after,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum 
and  fife;  and  ascending  a  hill  they  beheld  the 
expected  detachment  rapidly  approaching. 

"  Come,  Mary,  let  us  run  and  meet  them," 
cried  Fanny,  joyfully ;  but  Mary  languidly  ex- 
claimed, "1  can  go  no  further !''  and  sat  down 
on  the  ground;  and  Fanny  consoled  herself 
by  reflecting  that  from  the  hill  she  could  see 
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them  pass  better  than  by  standing  on  the  lerel 
road. 

At  length  Fanny  beheld  Lewellyn ;  and  in 
a  transport  exclaimed,  **  See,  Mary,  there  he 
is !  there  he  is !  O  how  handsome  he  looks ! 
But  I  knew  he  would  !*' 

**  But  how  will  he  look  a  year  hence  !'*  said 
Mary,  with  a  sigh. 

**  How  1  Why  just  the  same,  to  be  sure.*' 

**  But  suppose  he  should  be  ordered  abroad  V 
replied  Mary. 

Fanny  started,  and  turned  pale,  exclaiming, 
**  Bless  me,  Mary,  you  are  such  a  croaker !  * 
She  had  time  for  no  more  —  Lewellyn  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Fanny,  running  dowo 
it  like  lightning,  arrived  just  time  enough  to 
clasp  her  lover's  extended  hand  as  he  passed, 
and  gaze  on  him  with  a  look  which  well  re- 
warded him  for  all  that  he  had  suffered. 

'*  Come,  Mary,  let  us  follow  them,"  cried 
Fanny. 

**  Presently,"  she  replied,  slowly  descend- 
ing the  hill. 

♦*  You  are  so  slow,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I  dare 
say  Lewellyn  will  get  to  his  father's  house 
before  us." 

*•  Before  fn«,  perhaps." 

**  Well,  that  will  seem  .very  unkind  to  him, 
I  am  sure." 

*'  No,  he  will  not  nun  me,  I  am  sure,"  re- 
turned Mary,  wiping  away  a  tear ;  **  he  did 
not  even  see  me  as  he  passed  ;  he  had  no  eyes 
but  for  you,  Fanny."  But  Fanny  was  out  of 
hearing  before  she  finished  the  sentence,  and 
she  did  not  overtake  her  before  she  reached 
the  town. 

The  meeting  of  the  lovers,  after  this  their 
first  separation,  was  a  moment  of  such  true 
joy  to  both,  that,  alive  only  to  the  pleasures 
of  affection,  they  thought  not  of  its  pains ; 
and  Fanny  forgot  her  anger,  Lewellyn  his 
jealousy,  while  both  seemed  unconscious  that 
tlie  will  of  the  government  might,  in  a  few 
hours,  doom  them  to  a  long,  if  not  an  eternal 
separation. 

These  fears,  however,  though  strangers  to 
them,  were  only  too  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  unhappv  parents  and  Mary  ;  when  Fanny 
and  Lewellyn,  not  liking  to  have  their  joy 
damped  by  the  sight  of  melancholy  faces, 
went  out  to  take  a  walk ;  and  Fanny,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  now  military  lover,  led  him 
in  triumph,  as  it  were,  through  the  streets  of 
his  native  town. 

When  they  returned,  the  father  and  Mary 
took  Fanny  on  one  side,  and  asked  her  whe- 
ther she  had  begun  to  persuade  Lewellyn  to 
leave  the  armv  again ;  and  Fanny,  blushing 
deeply,  replied  —  **  No ;  but  that  it  was  time 
enough  yet;*'  and  again  she  was  alive  only  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  moment. 

Another  day  passed,  and  still  she  was  too 
proud  of  her  lover's  appearance  as  a  soldier 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  be  one  no 
longer;  and  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject. 


she  replied,  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for 
him  to  try  to  get  discharged  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  a  distance,  or  to  go  abroad. 

**No!"  cried  Mary  indignai^tly ;  *Uhould 
he  be  ordered  to  go  abroad,  I  should  despise 
him  if  he  wished  then  to  be  discharged ;  for, 
though  I  value  Lewellyn's  life,  I  value  his 
honour  more.  No;  he  must  gain  his  discharge 
now,  or  never !" 

Fanny  heard  only  half  this'speech ;  for  the 
parade  was  beginning,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
being  too  late. 

Before  the  next  evening  came,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Holland ;  and  the  unthinking, 
improvident  Fanny  saw  herself  on  the  eve  of 
parting  with  her  lover,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  ordered  on  a  service  of  the  most 
imminent  danger^ 

In  vain  did  she  now  try  to  prevail  on  him 
to  let  them  purchase  his  discharge.  He  was 
wretched,  but  he  was  fixed  to  go;  and  not 
even  Mary  now  urged  -ifim  to  endeavour  to 
stay  at  home.  His  lot  was  cast,  and,  while 
he  gazed  on  the  miserable  looks  of  his  parents, 
and  listened  to  their  lamentations  for  his  loss, 
and  prayers  for  his  safety,  he  owned  that  the 
anguish  of  his  own  feelings  was  a  just,  but  a 
severe  retribution,  for  having  been  led  by  a 
mad  passion  to  disregard  the  su^ffestions  of 
filial  piety.  Besides,  for  the  gratification  of  a 
moment,  he  had  risked  the  happiness  of  years ; 
for,  should  he  live  to  return,  how  could  he  be 
sure  that  he  should  find  Fanny  even  as  fond 
and  faithful  as  she  then  was !  But  it  was  too 
late  for  repentance,  and  he  had  richly  deserved 
to  suffer  for  his  folly  and  selfishness. 

The  hour  of  his  departure  now  drew  ni^. 
In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  keep  his  spirits, 
by  telling  Fanny  that  he  hoped  to  distinguish 
himself  so  much,  that  he  should  return  a  non- 
commissioned officer  at  least.  His  sanguine 
descriptions  caused  Fanny  to  smile  through 
her  tears  with  joyful  anticipation;  but  they 
could  not  make  him  smile  himself;  nor  could 
they  call  one  smile  to  the  pale  lip  of  his  cou- 
sin Mary.  Her  grief  seemed  so  deep,  so  root- 
ed, that  Lewelljm  felt  almost  angry  with  her 
for  feeling  more  than  Fanny  did ;  and  some- 
times, a  suspicion  that  her  love  for  him  ex- 
ceeded the  love  of  a  relation  darted  across  his 
mind,  and  awakened  there  no  pleasant  sensa- 
tions. 

At  the  moment  of  his  leaving  the  parental 
roof,  and  when  his  parents,  convinced  that 
they  should  see  him  no  more,  had  just  folded 
him,  in  speechless  affony,  in  a  last  embrace, 
he  wrung  Mary's  cold  hand,  and  said,  points 
ing  to  his  father  and  mother — **I  bequeath 
them  to  your  care,  Mary." 

**  That  was  quite  unnecessary,"  she  replied, 
half  reproachfully. 

**  And  Fanny,  too,"  he  added,  in  a  &inter 
voice. 

*'  There  was  no  need  of  that,  either,'*  the 
returned.   **  You  love  her — that's  enough !" 
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•*  Mary,  dear  Mary !"  cried  Lewellyn ;  but 
she  had  left  the  room. 

It  80  happened  that  a  friend  of  mine  was 
passing  a  bridge  near  Lewellyn^s  native  town 
as  the  regiment  were  crossing  it,  in  their  way 
to  the  place  whence  they  were  to  embark ;  and, 
being  obliged  to  stop  to  make  way  for  them, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  violent  and 
audible  grief  of  Fanny,  who  was  walking  by 
the  side  of  Lewellyn ;  by  the  settled  woe  visi- 
ble in  his  countenance,  and  by  the  still  more 
touching,  though  quiet  distress^  expressed  by 
MaiT. 

**  Those  two  young  women  are  that  soldier's 
sister  and  wife,  I  presume  1"  said  my  friend 
to  a  bystander. 

**  No,  sir ;  one  is  his  cousin,  and  the  other 
his  sweetheart,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Oh  then,  that  pretty,  pale  girl,  who  says 
nothing,  but  looks  so  very  sad  —  she  is  his 
mistress,  I  conclude  1"  continued  my  friend. 

••  0  no,  sir,  she  is  only  the  cousin !"  return- 
ed the  man. 

**  I  wish  she  had  been  the  mistress,"  ob- 
served my  friend,  **  for  her  grief  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  the  more  lasting  nature." 

My  friend's  observation  was  soon  proved  to 
be  just.  Afler  Lewellyn  had  been  gone  a  day 
or  two,  Fanny  ceased  to  grieve,  except  by  fits 
and  starts;  and  left  off  protesting  that  she 
had  Qow  no  enjoyment  except  in  the  company 
of  Mary,  with  whom  she  could  talk  inces- 
santly of  her  absent  lover;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  seemed  to  avoid  Mary,  as  the  sight 
of  her  mournful  countenance  recalled  ideas 
from  which  she  wished  to  fly.  Besides, 
whenever  Mary  was  present  while  Fanny's 
military  admirers  were  paying  their  court  to 
her,  there  was  an  expression  of  severity  and 
reproach  in  the  usually  mild  eye  of  Mary, 
which  Fanny  was  unable  to  observe  without 
confusion. 

One  day,  as  Mary  was  walking  with  her, 
she  saw  Fanny  return  with,  in  her  opinion, 
unbecoming  complacency,  the  libertine  glance 
of  admiration  with  which  an  officer  whom 
they  met  regarded  her ;  and  she  was  shocked 
at  hearing  her  exclaim  with  great  warmth, 
and  looking  after  him  at  the  same  time— '*  Oh 
dear!  what  a  handsome  man!  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  charming  in  my  life !" 

**  I  have  seen  a  handsomer  man,  and  yon 
too !"  replied  Mary,  sighing,  and  looking  at 
Fanny  reproachfully, 

"  I  never  saw  one  so  handsome,  T  am  sure !" 
answered  Fanny,  piqued  at  Mary's  evident 
meaning. 

"You  have  a  very  short  memory,  then," 
returned  Mary;  and  they  finished  their  walk 
in  silence;  nor  did  they  ever  walk  together 
again.  But  while  Mary,  by  the  most  kind 
and  constant  attention,  endeavoured  to  supply 
to  Lewellyn's  parents  the  loss  of  their  son, 
Fanny  was  displaying  her  fine  person  at  pa- 
rades, reviews,  and  public  walks;  and  though 


she  loved  the  absent  Lewellyn,  she  could  not 
bear  to  forego  the  incense  offered  to  her  beauty 
by  the  admirers  who  were  present. 

At  length  news  arrived  of  a  severe  battle's 
having  been  fought  in  Holland,  in  which 
Lewellyn's  regiment  had  been  engaged  ;  and 
Mary  read  the  account  of  it  to  her  anxious  re- 
lations. The  regiment  was  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished itself;  and  the  names  of  some  of 
the  officers,  deserving  particular  commenda- 
tions, were  mentioned. 

'♦♦  And  do  they  say  nothing  of  Lewellyn  1" 
asked  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  mortification. 

**  He  is  only  a  private  soldier,"  replied 
Mary. 

**  No  matter ;  I  dare  say  he  behaved  as  well 
as  a  captain." 

"  Wife,"  observed  the  old  man,  wiping  his 
eyes,  *Mt  is  enough  for  us  that  our  child's 
name  is  not  amongst  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded." 

"That  isverytme,"  said  the  mother;  "but 
I  should  like  to  see  Lewellyn's  name  in  the 
paper." 

**  You  may  see  it  there  only  too  «xm,'*  cried 
the  old  man. 

"  Not  if  I  see  him  called  captain  there,  for 
having  killed  ten  Frenchmen.'' 

*^  My  good  woman,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  you  hope  too  much." 

**  And  you  fear  too  much,  David  Morgan," 
she  answered;  "our child  is  brave;  and " 

"  So  are  other  people's  children,  wife." 

"  Well,  but  I  believe  Lewellyn  will  return 
a  great  man." 

"Would  I  were  sure  he  would  return  at 
all !"  exclaimed  Mary ;  and  the  poor  old  man 
forgetting  his  own  despondency,  immediately 
united  with  his  wife  in  scolding  Mary,  for 
looking  only  at  the  dismal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  both  they  and  Fanny 
received  a  letter  from  Lewellyn.  He  had 
b€«n  in  two  engagements,  and  had  escaped 
unhurt!  Again  and  again  he  wrote;  but  at 
length  months  and  months  elapsed,  and  no  in- 
telligence was  received  of  him ;  till  at  last 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  he  had  either 
fallen  in  the  field,  or  had  perished  during  the 
horrible  march  of  our  troops  in  the  winter  of 
1794. 

Still  his  mother  and  Mary  continued  to  hope 
that  he  would  yet  return ;  but  his  father  gave 
him  up  for  lost,  and  in  a  short  time  breathed 
his  last,  pronouncing  Lewellyn's  name,  and 
blessing  him  in  a  tone  of  agony  that  almost 
broke  the  heart  of  poor  Mary. 

His  wife  continued  to  exist,  for  she  con- 
tinued to  hope;  but  Mary  no  longer  hoped 
with  her ;  and  she  had  to  perform  the  painful 
task  of  hiding  her  despondency  uiuler  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  that  she  might  not  run  the 
risk  of  destroying  the  slender  tie  which  still 
bound  the  unhappy  mother  to  existence.  But 
i  her  task  was  soon  rendered  easier,  though.  lv«x 
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feelings  became  agonized  in  a  diffeient  man- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Morgan^s  aaapense  and  fearful  hope 
ended  in  a  sort  of  harmless  insanity ;  whenever 
any  one  knocked  at  the  door,  she  had  for  some 
months  fancied  it  was  Lewellyn;  and  in  every 
one  who  passed  the  window,  she  had  seen  a 
resemblance  of  her  son.  At  length  the  idea 
that  he  would  return  took  such  hold  of  her 
mind,  that  she  dressed  herself  every  day  in  all 
her  best  things,  that  she  might  go  out  and 
meet  her  son,  who  was,  she  imagined,  return- 
ing in  triumph  from  battle ;  and  as  Mary  led 
her  along  the  road,  to  humour  this  consoling 
idea,  the  poor  creature  used  to  tell  every  one 
she  met  that  she  was  going  to  meet  Lewellyn ; 
till,  fatigued  and  disappointed,  she  returned 
home  to  bed,  to  rise  the  neit  day,  invigorated 
by  the  same  fruitless  expectation. 

But  nature  sunk  at  last  under  the  pressure 
of  disease.  On  her  death-bed  she  recovered 
her  senses ;  and  evenr  epithet  and  every  bless- 
ing that  grateful  atfection  could  dictate,  she 
bestowed  on  the  kind  and  attentive  Mary. 
Mary^s  heart  enjoyed  this  proof  that  she  had 
done  her  duty ;  but  it  enjoyed  far  more,  the 
ofi-repeated  blessings  and  the  ardent  prayer, 
which,  to  the  last,  the  dying,  but  still  hoping 
parent,  breathed  for  Lewellyn. 

•»  If  he  ever  returns,"  thought  Mary,  «« how 
pleased  he  will  be  to  know  that  his  parents 
never  mentioned  his  leaving  them  in  terms  of 
reproach,  but  prayed  for  and  blessed  him  in 
their  last  moments !  Oh !  how  happy  should 
I  be  to  impart  this  consolation  to  hira !" 

One  evening,  after  ^ey  had  been  dead  some 
months,  and  when  Mary  had,  as  usual,  visited 
their  graves  to  strew  them  with  fresh  flowers, 
(as  is  customary  in  many  parts  of  Wales,) 
and  weed  the  little  garden  which  she  had 
planted  on  them — instead  of  returning  home, 
she  sat  herself  down  on  a  wooden  bench,  at 
the  entrance  of  ^e  church-yard,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  town ;  and  as  she  listen- 
ed to  the  distant  and  varied  sounds  which 
reached  her  ear  from  the  barracks,  and  a 
crowded  fair  about  a  mile  distant-^time  insen- 
sibly stole  away,  and,  lost  in  her  own  thoughts, 
she  was  not  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  till  he  had  reached  the  bench  and 
was  preparing  to  sit  down  on  it. 

Mary  start^ ;  but,  with  that  untaught  cour- 
tesy which  the  benevolent  always  possess,  she 
made  room  for  the  intruder  to  sit  down,  by  re- 
moving to  the  other  side  of  the  seat.  Neither 
of  them  spoke ;  and  Mary  insensibly  renewed 
her  meditations.  But  at  length  the  evident 
agitation,  and  loud,  though  suppressed  sobs  of 
the  stranger,  attracted  her  attention  to  him, 
and  excited  her  compassion.  '*  Poor  roan  !** 
thought  Mary,  *'  perhaps  he  has  been  visiting 
the  new-made  ffrave  of  some  dear  friend  ;** 
and  insensibly  she  turned  towards  the  unhappy 
stranger,  expecting  to  see  him  in  deep  mourn- 
ing; out  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  great-coat 


that  looked  like  a  regimental  one.  This  made 
Mary*s  pity  even  greater  than  before ;  for, 
ever  since  Lewellyn  had  enlisted,  she  had  lost 
her  boasted  insensibility  to  soldiers  and  their 
concerns. 

'*  He  is  a  soldier,  too !"  said  Mary  to  her- 
self; •*  Who  knows  but^l"  Here  the  train 
of  her  ideas  was  suddenly  broken ;  for  an  au- 
dible and  violent  renewal  of  the  stranger's  dis- 
tress so  overset  her  feelings,  already  softened 
by  her  visit  to  the  gfiive  of  her  relations,  and 
the  recollections  in  which  she  had  been  in- 
dulpring,  that  she  could  keep  her  seat  no  longer ; 
besides,  conscious  that  true  sorrow  loves  not 
to  be  observed,  she  felt  it  indelicate  to  continue 
there ;  but,  as  she  slowly  withdrew,  she  could 
not  help  saying  in  a  faltering  and  compassion- 
ate tone,  ^'  Good  evening,  sir  —  and  Heaven 
comfort  you !" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  stranger 
started.  ^*0h,  God !"  he  exclaimed,  rushing 
towards  her,  *•  'T  is  she !  't  is  Mary !"  Mary 
turned  about  on  hearing  herself  named,  and  in 
a  voice  so  dear  to  her;  and  in  an  instant  found 
herself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Lewellyn. 

To  describe  the  incoherence  either  of  grief 
or  joy,  is  impossible;  suffice,  that  Mary  was 
at  length  able  to  articulate,  **  We  feared  that 
you  were  dead.** 

'*  You  see  that  I  am  not  dead,'*  replied  Le- 
wellyn; "but  I  find  that  others  are.**  Here 
tears  choked  his  Voice ;  but,  recovering  him- 
self, he  added,  pointing  to  the  grave  of  his 
parents,  "  Oh,  Mary !  that  was  a  sad  sight  for 
me !  I  have  found  much  sorrow  awaiting  me  !** 

'*You  know  all  then!**  interrupted  Mary 
with  Quickness. 

**  I  Know  that  I  have  lost  both  my  parents ; 
and  I  fear  my  disobedience — my  obstinacy— 
tell  roe — tell  me,  Mary,  did  they  forgive  me, 
and  leave  me  their  blessing  1  Many,  many  a 
pang  have  I  felt  when  I  thought  of  my  ingrati- 
tude and  disobedience  in  leaving  them ;  and 
in  all  my  hardships  I  have  said  to  myself,  un- 
natural child !  this  is  no  more  than  you  have 
well  deserved.'* 

"  Dear,  dear  Lewellyn  !**  cried  Mary,  ••  do 
not  grieve  yourself  in  this  manner.  •  If  my 
son  should  ever  return,'  they  both  of  them  said, 
and  they  were  loth  to  believe  you  would  not, 

*  tell  him,'  were  the  words  of  each  of  them, 

*  that  I  prayed  for  and  blessed  him  on  my 
death-bed.'**^ 

*»  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !**  replied  Lewel- 
lyn; and  for  a  few  moments  neither  he  nor 
Mary  could  speak.  At  length,  Lewellyn  said, 
**Pray,  whose  pious  hand  has  decked  their 
grave  with  flowers  V* 

"I  did  it,"  answered  Mary;  and,  as  she 
said  this,  she  thought  she  saw  disappointment 
in  the  face  of  her  cousin.  But  her  look  was 
a  transient  one ;  for  she  was  careful  not  to  let 
her  eyes  dwell  on  Lewellyn's  face,  lest  she 
should  wound  his  feelings,  as  the  f^te  of  war 
had  sadly  changed  him.    His  forehead  was 
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scarred,  he  wore  a  black  patch  on  his  rieht 
cheek,  and  his  left  arm  was  in  a  slingr;  be- 
sides, fatigue,  low  living,  and  imprisonment, 
had  made  him  scarcely  recognisable,  except 
by  the  eye  of  love  and  friendship.  He  had 
been  led  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and, 
when  life  returned,  he  found  himself  in  a 
French  hospital,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
a  prison,  and  in  due  time  was  released  by  a 
cartel. 

*^You  see  I  am  dreadfully  altered,*'  said 
Lewellyn,  observing  that  Mary  watched  her 
opportunity  of  looking  at  him — *^I  dare  say 
you  would  scarcely  have  known  me  1" 

*'  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,  and 
in  any  disguise,"  said  Mary,  warmly ;  '*  but 
you  seem^^tigued ;  let  us  go  to  my  little  lodg- 
ing." 

**  I  am  faint  and  weary,  indeed,"  replied  he, 
accepting  ^e  arm  which  Mary  offered  him  as 
they  waUced  towards  the  town;  *^but  I  am 
come  home  to  ffood  nurses,  I  trust,  though  one 
of  them  is  dead  (drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  he  said  it),  and  my  native  air  and  the 
sight  of  all  I  love  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  re- 
stof^  me  to  health." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  steadfastly  on  Mary^'s  face,  which  she 
hastily  averted,  and  he  felt  her  arm  tremble 
under  his. 

*'  Mary !"  exclaimed  he,  suddenly  stopping, 
**you  must  guess  the  question  which  I  am 
longing  to  ask,  but  dare  not;  oh,  these  horri- 
ble forebodings !  Mary,  why  do  you  not  put 
an  end  to  this  suspense  which  tortures  me  1" 

''She  is  well,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

''  And  not— not  manied,  I  hope.** 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no  —  not  married,"  replied 
Mary. 

*' Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Lewellyn;  and 
Mary  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  was  pre- 
vented by  violent  shouts  and  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter from  persons  approaching  them — the  path 
which  they  were  in,  being  immediately  across 
the  road  which  led  from  Uie  fair. 

"Hark!  I  hear  singing,"  said  Lewellyn, 
his  whole  frame  trembling,  "and  surely  in  a 
voice  not  unknown  to  me!" 

"  Nonsense !  impossible !"  replied  his  agi- 
tated companion,  violently  seizing  his  arm; 
"  But  let  us  go  another  way." 

"  I  will  go  no  way  but  this,"  said  Lewel- 
lyn, resolutely ;  and  the  voice  began  again  to 
sing  a  song  which,  in  happier  times,  had  been 
often  sung  by  Fanny,  and  admired  by  Lew- 
ellyn, "I  thought  so;  it  is  Fanny  who  is 
singing !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
affony.  "What  does  this  mean!  Tell  me, 
Mary,  I  conjure  you !" 

"This  way — come  this  way,"  repeated 
Mary,  trying  to  foroe  him  down  a  diflferent 
path,  but  in  vain ;  when,  supported  under  the 
arms  of  two  drunken  soldiers,  and  more  than 
half  intoxicated  herself,  flushed  with  intem- 


perance,  dressed  in  the  loose  and  gay  attire  of 
a  courtesan,  and  singina  with  all  the  violence 
of  wanton  mirth,  they  beheld  Fanny  !  After 
Lewellyn's  departure  she  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  flatteries  and  attentions  of  an  officer, 
and  at  length  become  a  follower  of  the  camp. 

At  sight  of  Fanny  in  this  situation,  Mary 
uttered  ^  loud  scream ;  but  Lewellyn  stood 
motionless  and  lifeless  as  a  statue,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  still  lovely,  though  degraded 
form  before  htm.  But  the  scream  of  Mary 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Fanny  ;  and  her 
eye,  nuick  as  lightning,  saw  and  recognised 
Lewellyn.  She  also  screamed,  but  it  was  in 
the  tone  of  desperation ;  and,  rushing  forwards, 
she  fell  madly  laughing  on  the  ground.  The 
soldiere,  concluding  she  laughed  and  fell  from 
excessive  mirth,  laughed  louder  than  she  did ; 
and^  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  conveyed  her  in 
their  arms  up  the  road  that  led  to  the  camp. 
Lewellyn  had  sprung  forward  to  catch  her  as 
she  was  falling,  but  Mary  had  forcibly  with- 
held him — but  that  was  the  last  effort  of  ex- 
piring energy;  with  tottering  steps,  and  in 
silent  agony,  he  accompani^  Mary  to  her 
lodging,  and  ere  two  houre  had  elapsed  he 
was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  fever ;  and  Mary 
began  to  fear  that  the  beloved  friend  whom 
war  had  spared  to  her,  would  have  returned 
only  to  die  the  victim  of  a  worthless  woman. 
Day  was  slowly  beginning  to  dawn,  and  Lew- 
ellyn was  fallen  into  a  perturbed  slumber, 
when  Mary,  as  she  stood  mournfully  gazing 
on  his  altered  features,  heard  a  gentle  tap  at 
her  window,  and,  softly  approaching  it,  be- 
held with  no  small  emotion  the  wretched 
Fanny  herself. 

"Go  away — ^for  God's  sake,  go  away!" 
cried  Mary,  m  a  low  voice,  putting  her  lips  to 
the  casement. 

"  I  can't  go  till  I  have  seen  him,"  replied 
Fanny,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  I  know  he  is 
here— and,  for  the  love  of  God !"  said  she, 
falling  on  her  knees,  "  let  me  ask  his  pardon." 

"Impossible!"  replied  Mary,  gently  un- 
locking the  door,  and  closing  it  after  her  as 
she  stood  at  the  door.  "  He  is  ill,  perhaps 
dying — the  sight  of  yoo — ^ 

"Has  kilM  him,  no  doubt,"  interrupted 
Fanny,  turning  even  paler  than  before,  and 
full  of  the  dreadful  irritation  consequent  on 
intoxication  after  its  effects  have  subsided. 
"  But  do  you  think  he  will  not  curse  me  in 
his  last  moments,  as  they  say  his  parents  didi" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he  will  not." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  pray  for  me  1  Ask 
him,  Mary  —  ask  him  to  pray  for  me,"  she 
continued,  with  horrible  eagerness. 

"I  will,  Iwill,"  replied  Mary;  "but,  for 
mercy's  sake  go  away,  lest  he  wake  and  know 
your  voice !" 

"  Well,  I  will  go— I  will  go.  I  know  I  am 
not  worthy  to  speak  either  to  him  or  you ;  but 
no  one  is  waking  but  you  and  me,  Mary ;  so 
no  one  sees  how  you  are  degraded." 
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**  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  did  not,  indeed/' 
cried  Mary,  bursting  into  tears  of  pity. 

"No  —  1  know  you  are  very  good,  Mary; 
and  you,  you  only  were  worthy  of  him ;  so 
ask  him  to  pray  for  me,  and  do  you  pray  for 
me  too." 

**  Pray  for  yourself,  my  poor  Fanny,"  cried 
Mary. 

*^  I  dare  not,"  she  answered,  shuddering  as 
she  spoke;  ^*but  did  you  not  say  he  was 
asleep — sound  asleep  1" 

"  I  did." 

**Then,  for  God's  sake  let  me  see  him! 
I  will  not  speak — I  will  not  stir,  believe  me ; 
but,  if  you  do  not-^"  she  added,  grasping 
Mary^s  hand  with  a  look  of  desperation. 

Mary  was  awed ;  and,  gently  undoing  the 
door,  h  anny  passed  her,  and  in  a  moment  she 
stood  by  Lewellyn's  bedside.  She  gazed  on 
him  with  wild  and  tearless  earnestness,  but 
silently,  as  she  had  promised.  At  length, 
however,  she  turned  away,  muttering  as  she  did 
so,  '*  And  he  was  once  so  handsome !" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  most  imperfect  sound  of 
a  voice  so  dear  to  him  was  sure  to  find  its  way 
to  the  ears  and  heart  of  Lewellyn;  for  he 
awoke  at  this  moment,  and,  starting  up  in  his 
bed,  saw  Fanny  before  the  terrified  Mary 
could  force  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  Let  her  stay,  let  her  stay,"  cried  Lew- 
ellyn ;  and  in  an  instant  Fanny  was  on  her 
knee:*  before  him. 

**  Forgive  me !"  was  all  she  uttered ;  but  it 
was  enough. 

**  I  forgive  you,"  he  renlied,  and  sunk  back, 
almost  fSnting,  on  his  pillow. 

**  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  for  that !" 
cried  Fanny,  starting  up;  then  she  wildly 
added,  **  But  they  say  vour  father  and  mother 
cursed  me  on  their  death-bed,  Lewellyn." 

'*  Horrible,  horrible!  is  this  truel"  asked 
Lewellyn. 

**No,  no — it  is  false,"  .replied  Mary; 
"quite  false." 

**  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Fanny  and  Lew- 
ellyn both  at  once ;  "  but  it  would  have  been 
very  natural  for  them  to  have  done  so,"  added 
Fanny ;  '*  for  till  you  knew  me,  you  were 
an  obedient  child." 

"True," said  Lewellyn  mournfully;  "but 
it  was  my  fault,  and  not  yours,  that  I  would 
be  a  soldier.  I  preferred  my  own  gratification 
to  theire,  and  lam  justly  punished — I  know— 
I  feel  that  I  am." 

"  It  was  the  fault  of  the  war,  and  of  nothing 
else,"  cried  Mary,  faithful  to  her  own  opin- 
ions; "and  I  never  knew  any  thing  good 
come  of  war  in  my  life.  Had  there  been  no 
war,  we  should  not  have  had  soldiera  in  our 
quiet  town,  and  Fanny  would  not  have  run 
mad  afVer  them ;  nor  would  you,  Lewellyn,  to 
please  her,  have  gone  for  a  soldier ;  nor — " 
y  ^^NOf^^  continued  Lewellyn;  "nor  should  I 
jhnre  left  Fanny  exposed  to  temptation.   Mary 


is  right,"  he  added,  looking  kindly  at  Fanny. 
"  The  wicked  war  was  the  cause  of  all." 

Fanny  only  shook  her  head  and  sighed 
deeply.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  she  felt 
that  she  was  miserable,  and  that  all  her  pros- 
pects in  life  were  blasted,  while  the  morbid 
irritation  consequent  on  drunkenness  was 
rankling  through  her  trembling  frame. 

"  But  you  have  forsiven  me,  you  have  for- 
given me,"  she  cried  in  a  hurried  manner ; 
"  and  that  is  enough  for  me  now,  Lewellyn." 

But  Lewellyn  heard  her  not;  his  fever  was 
returned,  and  with  it  the  happy  unconscious- 
ness attending  it. 

"There!  1^  is  dyin^!  and  I  have  killed 
him !  One  crime  more  is  set  down  to  my  ac- 
count !"  exclaimed  Fanny*  with  a  «ecream  of 
agony. 

"  Go,  for  pity's  sake  go !"  cried  Mary,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  his 
illness  and  your  agony  too." 

"  Me !  Do  you  consider  me,  and  what  I 
feel!"  said  Fannv.  "God  bless  you!  God 
bless  you!  Well,  well,  I  will  go  —  I  will 
go."  Then  wringing  Mary's  hand  almost 
convulsively,  she  stooped  down,  imprinted  a 
long  kiss  on  the  burning  temples  of  Lewellyn ; 
and  bidding  Mary  "  farewell  for  ever !"  rushed 
out  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mary  repented 
that  she  had  bidden  her  go.  She  recollected, 
with  horror,  her  disordered  look  and  her  so- 
lemn farewell ;  and  even  while  weeping  on 
the  restless  pillow  of  Lewellyn,  her  unhappy 
victim,  she  thought  with  generous  anxiety  of 
the  guilty  Fanny. 

At  length,  morning  began  to  dawn;  and 
while  Lewellyn,  having  taken  a  composing 
medicine,  was  in  a  sort  of  sound  sleep,  Mary 
gently  opened  the  lattice,  in  order  to  feel  the 
refreshing  breeze  of  the  rising  day,  when  sud- 
denly she  heard  voices  approaching,  and  the 
tread  of  many  feet.  Immediately  after  she 
overheard  some  one  say  to  another,  "  Let  us 
go  very  sofUy  past  Mary's  cottage,  lest  she 
and  Lewellyn  hear  us."  This  was  enough  to 
alarm  the  already  suspicious  Mary;  and  in  a 
few  moments  her  painful  curiosity  was  cruelly 
gratified ;  for,  carried  on  a  sort  of  bier,  she 
beheld  the  dead  body  of  Fanny ! 

On  leaving  Mary  she  had  plunged  into  a 
neighbouring  stream,  and  been  discovered  too 
late  to  be  restored  to  life. 

Happily  for  Lewellyn,  Mary  had  such  an 
habitusu  command  of  her  feelings,  whenever 
the  indulgence  of  them  was  likely  to  injure 
othere,  that,  though  she  sunk  trembling  and 
almost  fainting  on  the  ground  when  this  sad 
sight  met  her  view,  her  sorrow  was  not  audi- 
ble ;  and  when  the  poor  invalid  awoke,  and 
asked  for  Fanny,  the  almost  heroic  girl,  strug- 
gling with  her  feelings,  calmly  replied,  that 
she  had  pereuaded  her  to  go  home  to  bed. 
And  Lewellyn,  seeing  in  Mary's  countenance 
nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
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she  said,  or  to  eicite  bis  fears,  composed  him- 
self to  sleep  again,  and  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  an  eyeiit  which  might  have  proved 
instantly  fatal  to  him. 

The  next  morntnar  a  neifirhbour  knocked  at 
the  window,  and  informed  Mary  that  the  coro- 
ner*s  inquest  was  going  to  sit  on  the  body, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  their  verdict 
would  be  such  as  to  deprive  the  poor  girl  of 
christian  burial. 

**  It  can't  be,  and  it  shall  not  be  so  if  I  can 
prevent  it,"  cried  Mary.  "  She  was  not  in  her 
senses,  I  am  sure  she  was  not;  and  I  will  go 
and  prove  it  to  them." 

So  saying,  she  begged  the  officious  neigh- 
bour to  watch  by  Lewellyn  while  she  went  to 
save  from  disgrace  the  remains  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  she  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
meeting.  But  all  her  assertions  were  vain ; 
the  language  of  Fanny,  according  to  her  own 
account,  was  rational ;  and  her  looks  and  man- 
ner they  had  not  seen ;  and  Mary  returned  to 
her  station  beside  Lewellyn's  bed,  with  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  poor  Fanny  would 
be  interred  as  a  self-murderer. 

♦*  It  will  kill  him,  I  know  it  will,  when  he 
hears  of  it,"  said  Mary  to  herself;  —  and 
though — thanks  to  her  attentive  care — Lewel- 
lyn was  soon  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger, 
her  joy  was  overclouded  by  the  fear  that  he 
should  relapse  when  informed  of  the  (ate  of 
Fanny. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Lewellyn,  one  day, 
when  he  stood  for  the  first  time  sin<«  his  ill- 
ness at  an  open  window — "  it  is  very  strange 
that  Fanny  should  not  have  been  here  of  so 
long  a  time !" 

"  I  feared,  and  she  feared,"  replied  Mary, 
blushing,  "that  her  presence  might  agitate 
you  too  much." 

*'  Nonsense !"  replied  Lewellyn,  rather  pet- 
tishly ;  "  it  would  do  me  good  rather ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all,  Mary,  in  spite  of  all,  I  feel*— I 
feel  that  I  love  her  still.'^ 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Mary,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lewellyn  with  a  deep 
sigh ;  "  and  I  am  convinced  that,  as  my  going 
away  and  leaving  her  exposed  to  temptation 
was  the  cause  ofner  guilt,  I  am  bound  in  con- 
science to  marry  her." 

"  To  marry  her !"  exclaimed  Mary,  while 
she  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  that  moment 
that  Fanny  was  no  more. 

*•  Yes,  to  marry  her,"  replied  Lewelljrn ; 
"you  know,  you  yourself  imputed  all  the  mis- 
chief that  has  happened,  to  my  going  for  a 
soldier." 

"Not  exactly  so,"  replied  Mary;  "I  im- 
puted it  to  the  war." 

"That  is  much  the  same  thing,"  retorted 
Ijewellyn  hastily ;  but  Mary  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  "Therefore,"  continued  Lewellyn, 
"  as  I  long  venr  much  to  see  her— do,  my  dear 
cousin,  do  go  for  her  t^^is  afternoon." 

The   season  of  self-command  was  over. 


Mary  got  up;  she  sat  down  again;  she  turned 
pale;  then  red;  and  at  last  she  burst  into 
tears, 

"What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Lewellyn, 
"  what  has  happened  1" 

"  Fanny — Fanny  is  ill  in  bed,"  Altered  out 
Mary. 

"But  not  dying,  I  hopel"  answered  Lew- 
ellyn, tottering  to  a  chair. 

"  Not — not  far  from  it,"  said  Mary,  resolved 
now  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth. 

"  Let  me  see  her — I  will  see  her,"  he  ex- 
claimed, staggering  towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  too  late !"  cried  Mary,  forcing  him 
into  a  chair;  "but  remember,  dearest  Lewel- 
lyn, that  before  she  died  you  had  kindly  for- 
given all  her  offences  towards  you." 

"  She  had  none  to  forgive,"  fiercely  replied 
Lewellyn,  remembering  at  that  moment  no- 
thing but  her  merits ;  and  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing her  corpse,  if  she  was  really  dead. 

"  She  is  Duried  also,"  replied  Mary,  almost 
piqued  at  this  obstinate  attachment  to  an  un- 
worthy girl,  while  her  faithful  love  and  modest 
worth  were  unregarded ;  but  she  soon  lost  all 
resentment  in  terror  and  pity,  at  the  anguish 
which  now  overwhelmed  Lewellyn. 

At  first  it  showed  itself  in  vehement  excla- 
mations and  declarations — that  she  should  not 
die — that  she  should  still  be  his  wife ;  but  at 
length  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  des- 
pondency, and,  throwing  himself^  across  his 
bed,  for  two  days  all  the  efforts  of  Mary  were 
vain  to  rouse  him  from  his  mournful  stupor. 
On  the  third  day  he  became  composed ;  and 
taking  Mary's  hand,  he  said-* 

"  My  dear,  good  cousin,  lead  me,  pray  lead 
me  to  her  grave." 

This  request  was  what  Mary  had  dreaded. 

"I — I  do  not  know  which  it  is,"  replied 
Mary. 

"Then  we  can  inquire,"  coldly  answered 
Lewellyn. 

"  No,  no— -if  you  are  determined — I  ^ink  I 
can  find  it,"  said  Mary,  recollecting  that  she 
should  show  him  some  other  grave  for  hers. 

"I  am  determined,"  answered  Lewellyn; 
and  with  slow  steps  they  set  ofif  for  the  bury- 
ing-gronnd. 

When  there,  Mary  led  him  to  a  grave  newly 
made,  but  the  flowers  with  which  it  had  been 
strewed  were  withered.  Lewellyn  threw  him- 
self across  the  turf;  and  darting  an  angfy 
glance  at  Mary,  said — 

"  These  flowers  might  have  been  renewed, 
I  think ;  however,  this  spot  shall  be  planted 
now,  as  well  as  Strewed ;"  and  Mary  did  not 
contradict  him. 

But,  unluckily,  at  this  moment  a  woman, 
whose  mother  was  buried  in  the  grsve  which 
Lewellyn  mistook  for  Fanny's,  came  up  to 
them  with  fresh  flowers  to  throw  on  it;  and 
before  Mary  could  prevent  her,  she  demanded 
what  Lewellyn  meant  by  lying  on  her  mo- 
ther's grave. 
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LewelWn,  starting  up,  replied,  that  he 
thought  Faiuiy  Hastings  lay  buried  there. 

"  She !"  answered  3ie  woman ;  '*  no,  poor 
thing !  she  drowned  herself,  and  is  buried  in 
the  cross-ways !" 

Lewellyn  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk 
senseless  on  the  ground ;  nor  did  he  recover 
till  he  had  been  conveyed  home,  and  was  laid 
on  his  bed,  his  head  resting  on  the  arm  of 
Mary. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her,  he 
gave  her  such  a  look  of  woe !— and  refused  for 
some  days  all  nourishment  and  all  consolation, 
as  he  had  done  before;  while  Mary,  rendered 
desperate  by  his  obstinate  resolution  to  die, 
lost  all  power  of  exertion ;  and  aAer  one  day 
of  ffreat  anxiety,  when  she  left  him  for  the 
night,  she  felt  as  if  she  should  never  be  able 
to  leave  her  room  again. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lewellyn  awoke 
from  his  disturbed  slumbers,  he  was  surprised 
not  to  see  Mary  watching  bv  his  bedside ;  and 
though  resolved  not  to  eat,  he  still  felt  disap- 
pointed that  his  kind  nurse  was  not  there  to 
invite  him  to  do  so.  But  hour  after  hour 
elspsed,  and  still  no  Mary  appeared ;  and  Lew- 
ellyn's  heart  died  within  him,  as  the  probabil- 
ity struck  him,  that  she  had  at  leneth  sunk 
under  the  accumulated  fatigue  and  sorrow 
which  he  had  occasioned  her. 

The  idea  was  insupportable ;  he  forgot  his 
languid  despondence ;  he  forgot  remt  for  the 
dead  Fanny,  in  fear  for  the  living  Mary ;  and, 
hastily  dressing  himself,  resolved  to  go  in 
search  of  her. 

Still,  respect  forbade  him  to  enter  her  lodg- 
ing-room; and  havinff  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  staircase,  he  stopped  there,  irreso- 
lute how  to  proceed.  Had  he  entered  her 
room,  he  would  have  seen  with  some  emotion, 
I  trust,  what  a  wretched  garret  and  miserable 
bed  Mary  was  contented  to  use,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  ungrateful  object  of  her  af- 
fection ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy and  respect  forbade  Lewellyn  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  he  contented  himself  with  calling 
Mary  by  her  name.  Still  no  Mary  answered ; 
again  he  called,  but  in  vain ;  for,  though  Mary 
did  hear  him  the  second  time,  she  was  not  in 
a  humour  to  reply. 

She  had  laid  awake,  revolving  in  her  own 
mind  the  whole  of  her  past  existence ;  and  she 
found  that  her  life  had  been  uniformly  a  life 
of  wearisome  exertion,  uncheered  but  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty ;  to  be 
sure,  that  consciousness  was  a  great  blessing, 
and  Mary  bad  found  it  so ;  but  at  this  moment, 
worn  down  as  she  was  both  in  body  and  mind, 
existence  seemed  to  have  lost  every  charm ; 
and  she  resolved,  like  Lewellyn,  to  lie  down 
and  die.  Indifferent,  therefore,  even  to  Lew-> 
ellyn  himself,  she  was  lying  still  in  her  sleep- 
less bed,  when  she  heard  Lewel]yn*s  voice 
calling  her  in  an  accent  of  anxiety. 

The  heart  so  lately  quiet  began  to  beat  vio- 


lently ;  her  imagined  Indifference  immediateh 
vanished ;  and  raising  herself  up  in  her  bed 
she  listened  eagerly  to  hear  the  welcome 
sound  again.  *^  So !  he  misses  me— he  wishes 
for  m&— he  is  alarmed  for  me  !**  thought  Mary ; 
and  in  another  moment  she  distinctly  heard 
Lewellyn  at  her  door,  saving,  through  the 
key-hole,  "Mary!  why,  Mary!  dear,  deai 
Mary !  for  mercy's  sake  speak  to  me  !** 

It  vFaa  the  first  moment  of  pleasure  that 
Mary  had  known  for  many  weeks ;  and  tell- 
ing him  she  would  be  down  presently,  she 
hastily  dressed  herself,  and,  full  of  something 
like  renewed  hope,  joined  Lewellyn.  But 
with  his  fears  for  Mark's  health  had  subsided 
his  inclination  to  exertion.  She  found  him  as 
she  had  left  him  the  night  before,  stretched  on 
his  bed,  the  picture  of  woe,  and  again  resolved 
to  refuse  all  the  nourishment  whidi  she  offered 
him. 

This  was  more  than  she  could  bear  with 
patience.  The  cheek  so  lately  flushed  with 
hope,  became  pale  with  disappointment ;  and 
sinking  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  exclaimed 
— "  It  IS  over,  and  the  struggle  is  past;  why 
should  I  endeavour  to  keep  uive  in  you,  or  in 
myself,  an  existence  painful  to  us  both  1  Yet 
I  own  it  does  grieve  me,  Lewellyn,  to  see  yon 
so  very  indifferent  to  me— so  very  unkind  !** 

Lewellyn,  at  these  words,  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  looked  at  her  with  surprise 
and  interest. 

"Cruel,  cruel  Lewellvn!"  she  continued, 
rendened  regardless  of  all  restraint  by  despair, 
"  is  it  not  enough,  that  from  my  earliest  days 
I  had  loved,  hopelessly  loved  you,  and  seen 
another  obtain,  the  love  which  I  would  have 
died  to  gaini  But  must  I  see  this  happv 
though  guilty  rival  triumph  over  me  still, 
even  in  her  gravel  Must  I  see  you  resolve 
to  die  with  her,  ra^er  than  live  with  me  V^ 

Here  Mary  paused;  but  Lewellyn's  heart 
being  too  full  to  allow  him  to  answer  her,  she 
soon  continued  thus : 

"  Dear  Mary  !*'  said  your  parents  to  me  in 
their  last  moments,  "  should  our  deluded  son 
be  still  living,  and  ever  return  to  hie  native 
town,  tell  him^— " 

"Tell  him  whatV  cried  Lewellyn,  seeing 
that  Mary  hesitated. 

"  Tell  him,  it  was  our  wish,  that  he  should 
forget  the  worthless  ffirl  who  has  forsaken 
him,  (remember,  Lewellyn,  it  was  they  who 
called  her  such  names,  and  not  I,)  and  make 
you  his  wife.  It  is  not  pretty  to  praise  one's 
self,  I  know,  Lewellyn,'*  continued  Mary, 
blushing,  "  but  I  may  repeat  what  they  said, 
surely.'" 

"  And  what  did  they  say  1"  asked  Lewel- 
lyn. 

"  Why,  they  said  I  was  a  very  good  grirl ; 
and  they  were  sure  I  should  make  you  happy!'* 

"  Happy  I  make  me  happy !"  cried  Lewel- 
lyn, mournfully ;  "  but  you  are  a  good  girl— 
a  very  good  girl,  Mary!"  headfi^,  putting 
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his  9im  round  her  waist,  and  pressing  her  to 
him  as  he  spoke. 

This  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  was,  inyi- 
gorated  the  hopes  of  Mary,  and  gave  her  cou- 
rage to  proceed.  **Now  hear  my  resolution, 
Lewellyn : — From  my  childhood  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  I  have  lived  but  for  you  and  your 
dear,  unfortunate  parents ;  to  them  and  to  you 
— my  health,  my  time,  and  my  strength  have 
been  cheerfully  devoted ;  but  grief  has  now 
nearly  exhausted  me,  and  I  feel  that  my  pow- 
er of  exertion  is  nearly  over ;  for  I  see,  that 
though  I  have  loved  you  through  all  your 
sickness  and  your  sorrow,  and  love  you  as 
fondly  now  as  if  you  were  still  in  the  pride 
and  bloom  of  health  and  youth — I  see,  wretch 
that  I  am  I  that  it  is  with  difficulty  you  speak 
kindly  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  so  odious  to  you 
at  times,  that *^ 

**  Odious ! — ^ou  odious  to  me  !*'  exclaimed 
Lewellyn,  starting  up  with  unusual  animation ; 
«*  you— Mary !  my  friend !  my  nurse !  my  pie- 
server  !  my  all !  now.*'  Here  he  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  tears,  the  first  which  he  had  shed 
since  he  heard  how  Fanny  died ;  and  Mary, 
leaning  her  head  on  bis  shoulder,  joined  her 
tears  to  his.  *'  You,  odious  to  me !  you,*'  he 
continued,  **whom  I  have  loved  from  my 
childhood;  you!  who  were  all  my  poor  pa- 
rents* comfort;  you !  who  performed  towards 
them  all  the  duUes  of  a  child ;  while  I,  wretch 
that  I  was!  forsook  them  in  their  old  age. 
O,  Mary !  whatever  be  my  faults,  accuse  me 
not  of  the  wickedness  of  hating  you.** 

**  Then  promise  me  not  to  give  way  to  this 
deadly  sorrow,  Lewellyn.** 

**I  will  promise  you  any  thing,*'  cried 
Lewellyn,  tenderly. 

*•  For,  mark  my  words,  Lewellyn — I  will 
not  live  to  witness  your  death  —  I  am  ill  —  I 
am  very  ill ;  and  unless  assured  that  you  will 
consent  to  live,  I  will  take  no  food,  no  reme- 
dies, but  give  myself  up  to  the  languor  which 
is  consuming  me.** 

**Mary!  dearest  Mary!*'  cried  Lewellyn, 
catching  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  '*you  shall 
live  for  my  sake,  as  I  will  live  for  yours !  We 
will  either  live  or  die  together ;  and  from  this 
moment  I  will  shake  ol*  this  unworthy  sor- 
row." 

He  said  no  more;  for  Mary,  more  unable 
to  bear  joy  than  sorrow,  faint^  in  his  arms, 
and  for  some  time  the  terrified  Lewellyn  fear- 
ed that  she  was  ^one  for  ever ;  but  she  re- 
vived at  last,  and  m  a  few  weeks,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  town,  to  whom  Mary 
was  an  object  both  of  affection  and  respect, 
the  lovers  were  united  at  the  parish  church. 
Not  long  afier,  a  gentleman  to  whom  their 
story  was  known,  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
.small  but  comfortable  farm  on  his  estate,  and 
Mary  shines  as  much  as  wife  and  mother,  as 
she  had  done  before  as  a  relation  and  friend. 

Nor  is  happiness  bestowed  on  unthankful 
hearts.    When  Lewellyn  returns,  after  his 


day's  employment,  to  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  Mary  seats  herself  by  his  side ;  and 
blest  in  each  other's  affection,  they  ask  them- 
selves if  it  can  be  true,  that  they  were  ever 
unhappy ! 

But  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife  always 
fades  the  colour  of  Mary's  cheek ;  and  when- 
ever a  recruiting  party  passes  her  gate,  Mary 
hastens  into  a  back  ro4m  till  it  is  past,  and 
Lewellyn  runs  to  the  extremity  of  his  fields 
to  avoid  it;  while  Mary,  shutting  the  door  af- 
ter her  with  violence,  exclaims,  **I  always 
did  and  I  always  shall  hate  war,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it;  and  let  who  will  desire  it,  my 
boys,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion,  shall 
never,  never  be  soldiers.** 


THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Fontanges  and  the 
count  his  father,  were  amongst  those  of  the 
French  nobility  who  joined  the  tiers  6tat  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution;  and 
during  the  year  1790,  they,  with  many  others 
of  their  acquaintance,  were  endeavouring  to 
forget  political  cares  and  warfare,  in  thejplea- 
sures  of  the  metropolis,  when  the  old  Cfount 
de  Valmont  introduced  his  young  and  lovely 
bride  into  the  circles  of  Paris.     ^ 

Hortense  de  Valmont  was  volatile,  fond  of 
admiration,  and  the  wife  of  an  old  man.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  ^e  young  men  of  fashion  who 
had  time  to  throw  away,  and  hearts  as  yet  un- 
engaged ;  and  the  young  Marquis  de  Fontanges 
was  soon  her  avowed  captive,  and  evidently 
one  of  the  most  favoured  of  her  train. 

Not  that  Madame  de  Valmont  had  really 
made  an  impression  on  his  heart;  her  beauty 
captivated  his  senses,  her  attentions  flattered 
his  vanity^  and  the  idea  of  making  her  his 
conquest  gratified  his  pride,  but  he  was  not  in 
love.  StHl  he  continued  to  pay  her  the  most 
devoted  attentions,  and  the  honour  as  well  as 
peace  of  Monsieur  de  Valmont  was  on  the 
point  of  being  invaded,  when  the  Count  de 
Fontanges  demanded  a  private  conference  with 
his  gay  and  successful  son.  The  count  began 
by  Htating  his  near  relationship,  and  the  long 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
Monsieur  de  Valmont ;  and  he  ended  by  tell- 
ing the  marquis  that  he  could  not  allow  the 
count*8  domestic  happiness  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  child  of  his ;  he  therefore  made  it  his  par- 
ticular re<^uest,  not  to  say  command^  that  he 
would  desist  from  his  pursuit  of  Madame  de 
Valmont ;  not  break  with  her  at  once,  for  that 
would  make  her  demand  an  explanation,  but 
bv  gradually  discontinuing  his  attentions, 
alarm  her  vanity  and  wound  her  pride,  and  by 
that  means  make  a  rupture  easy.  He  also 
wished  he  would  contrive  some  excuse  Cot  «.V 
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aenting^  himself  from  Paris ;  and  as  he  had 
lately  been  troubled  with  a  complaint  for 
which  an  English  physician  had  recommended 
Bath  waters,  he  urged  him,  on  pretence  of  ill- 
health,  to  set  off  for  England  as  soon  as  he  had 
seemed  to  grow  indiflferent  to  Hortensia.  Fon- 
tanges  listened  to  his  father's  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  interference,  with  silent  and  pain- 
ful surprise ;  but  he  c^uld  not  help  owningf  to 
himself  that  the  subject  of  which  his  fother 
treated  had  neT6r  been  viewed  by  him  in  so 
serious  a  light  before.  He  felt  what  had  never 
before  occurred  to  him— the  respect  which  he 
owed  to  his  relation  and  friend  the  count ;  he 
recollected  the  many  kindnesses  which  he  had 
received  from  him  in  his  childhood,  and  was 
shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  going 
to  repay  those  kindnesses,  till  he  beheld  Hor- 
tensia, not  only  as  a  beautiful  and  vielding 
woman,  but  he  saw  her  as  the  wife  of'^his  ear- 
liest friend,  and  consequently,  as  an  object 
that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  him. 

Fontanges  had  filial  piety,  and  he  had  a 
feeling  heart.  His  father  had  pointed  out  to 
him  the  pnth  of  duty,  and  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low it.  But  though  disposed  to  obey  his 
father,  and  the  dictates  of  honour  and  duty,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  follow  his  plan  in  every 
respect.  He  thought  he  should  sufficiently 
offend  Hortensia  if  he  set  off  for  England  im- 
mediately, on  pretence  of  ill-health,  without 
bidding  her  a  personal  farewell ;  and  Monsieur 
Fontanges  being  contented  that  he  should  do 
so,  he  wrote  a  cold  note  to  his  lovely  mistress, 
and  set  off  the  next  day  for  England. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  to 
Bath;  where,  as  he  was  young,  handsome, 
rich,  and  of  high  rank,  he  was  soon  an  object 
of  general  attention.  But  Fontanges  com- 
pared Bath  to  Paris,  and  the  former  suffered  so 
greatly  by  the  comparison,  and  English  wo- 
men, though  beautiful,  appeared  to  him  so  in- 
sipid and  reserved  when  put  in  competition 
with  his  own  fascinating  and  graceful  coun- 
try-women, that  it  seemed  to  him  an  act  of 
heroism  not  to  return  to  Paris  directly;  and 
Hortensia,  now  she  was  out  of  his  reach,  arose 
to  hia  remembrance  with  greater  charms  and 
more  irresistible  graces  than  ever.  Still  he 
had  resolution  to  remain  in  England ;  but  re- 
gret and  ennui  brought  on  complaints  of  lan- 
gruor  wholly  unknown  to  him  before ;  and  his 
only  pleasure  was  the  anticipation  of  continual 
letters  from  France,  and  their  actual  arrival, 
when  a  letter  reached  him  from  his  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friend,  the  contents  of 
which  drove  him  almont  frantic  with  virtuous 
indignation.  His  friend  the  chevalier  de  Ger- 
meuil  informed  him  that  his  father,  the  Count 
de  Fontanges  immediately  on  his  departure, 
had  become  himself  the  constant  attendant  on 
the  beautiful  Hortensia  ;  that,  vain  of  the  at- 
tentions of  so  accomplished  a  man,  who  was, 
though  not  young,  considerably  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  possessed  of  a  very  fine  per- 


son and  accomplished  manners,  Madame  «le 
Valmont  seemed  disposed  to  revenge  hersidf 
on  the  son  for  having  neglected  her  charms, 
by  transferring  her  affections  to  the  father. 

**  I  see  you  will  have  ?reat  difficulty/*  he 
continued,  *^  in  believins  this  story,  but!  have 
not;  the  intrigue  is  no  doubt  a  confirmed  ono; 
trust  me,  it  is  not  Parisian  scandal.  The  la<iy 
appears  in  all  companies  devoted  to  her  lover, 
and  the  count  her  husband  is  evidently  a  pnj 
to  the  most  tormenting  jealousy.** 

This  letter,  this  dreadful  letter,  oppressf^ 
the  poor  marquis  with  a  number  of  the  most 
painful  emotions ;  for  till  now  his  father  had 
oeen  as  much  the  object  of  his  reverence  as 
his  love;  and  now  he  was  deservedly,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  the  object  of  his  contempL 
He  thought  almost  with  horror  of  the  hypo- 
critical pretence  which  he  made  to  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  considerate  friendship,  by  desiring 
his  son  to  leave  France;  and  he  trembled  with 
indignation,  when  he  reflected  that  his  fathor 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  in  ot^ 
der  that  he  might  himself  commit  the  crime 
from  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  warn  him. 

These  were  painful  considerations  for  an 
affectionate  child  ;  and  they  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  Fontanges*  dejection.  He  loathed 
the  sight  of  every  one ;  and  one  day  he  set 
out  to  take  a  long  and  solitary  ramble  in  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  country  round 
Bath.  The  consequence  of  this  ramble  he 
himself  relates  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  the  chevalier : 

**  At  length,  my  friend,  I  am  once  more  able 
to  address  you,  after  having  never  expected  to 
address  you  more ;  for  my  father  was  on  the 
point  of*^  adding  to  the  guilt  of  having  de- 
ceived his  son,  that  of  having  destroyed  him. 
I  have  been  ill,  very  ill ;  and  my  illness  was 
the  coDseouence  of  the  anguish  of  mind 
which  I  suffered  on  receiving  your  last  letter. 
But  believe  me,  Germeuil,  f  felt  more  as  a 
thild  than  as  a  lover ;  it  was  not  for  my  mis 
tress's  infidelity  that  I  grieved,  but  for  my  fa- 
ther's delinquency.  It  was  so  pleasant  ti» 
me  to  look  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  well 
as  affection,  and  who  appears  to  have  greater 
claims  to  respect  as  well  as  to  admiration! 

But    now !      Let    me    not    think     thai 

way !  he  is  my  father  still ;  besides,  I 

have  a  more  delightful  subject  of  contempla 
tion  at  this  moment,  and  can  amuse  you  better 
than  by  the  ravings  of  wounded  feeling  an(* 
honest  indignation. 

"  Before  I  received  your  overwhelming  let 
ter,  I  was  languid,  depressed,  and  incapable 
of  being  amused  by  any  thing;  but  when  1 
did  receive  it,  my  languor  yielded  to  a  sort  of 
frenzy ;  and  rushing  into  the  open  air,  as  if  1 
thought  by  that  means  to  alleviate  my  feel* 
iners,  I  wandered  up  one  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  nor  did  I  stop  till  I  was  too  weary  to 
walk  further.  How  long,  or  how  far  I  had 
walked,  I  was  unable  to  guess;  for  I  suspect 
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that  I  was  eren  then  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
ver. At  length  1  recovered  my  weariness  a 
little,  or  rather  perhaps  the  perturbation  of  my 
ndnd  urged  me  on ;  but  certain  it  is  that  I  con- 
tinued to  advance  further  into  the  country, 
^hen  all  at  once  1  became  insensible,  sinking 
diwn  in  a  gentle  and  no  unpleasincf  swoon. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  f  found  my- 
8«  If  in  a  neat  bed  and  a  cheerful,  airy  apart^ 
ment,  but  one  wholly  unknown  to  me ;  and  1 
Kiw,  by  the  view  from  the  windows,  that  I 
vtas  not  in  Bath,  but  in  the  country.  *  Where 
cjm  I  hel  What  can  have  happened  to  mel' 
I  exclaimed;  when  suddenly  a  light  step 
ci  ossed  the  apartment,  and  I  heard  a  soft  voice 
K*j  in  English,  *  Mother !  mother !  he  has 
8)  oken !  he  is  sensible  !* 

**  I  put  back  the  curtain,  but  I  saw  no  one ; 
however,  I  soon  hes^rd  the  light  step  return- 
ing, and  presently  a  tall,  blooming  girl  ap- 
pt^ared  by  my  bedside.  Then  abashed  at  my 
enger  gaze,  and  as  if  alarmed  at  being  left 
alone  with  me,  she  called  out-**  Mother!  mo- 
ther !  pray  come  hither  ?  the  gentleman  per- 
haps would  wish  to  speak  to  you.'  Immedi- 
ately a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  A  la  fer- 
mrere^  entered  the  room,  and,  dropping  me  a 
rustic  curtsy,  hoped  I  found  myself  better 
—  at  least  such  I  supposed  was  her  meaning, 
foi*  I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  her — and 
I  answered  betas  well  as  I  could,  that  I  felt 
wjII,  but  weak ;  but  that  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  myself  where  I  was,  and  not  in  my  own 
bed ;  and  I  begged  to  have  an  explanation  of 
th  ise  strange  circumstances. 

•**  Ellen,  do  you  tell  the  gentleman,'  an- 
swered the  mother;  and  Ellen,  blushing  like 
th  ^  mom,  told  me  that  as  she  was  walking, 
shn  saw  a  gentleman  lying  on  the  ground,  to 
all  appearance  dead;  (*That  was  you,  sir,* 
interrupted  the  mother,)  and  that  shocked  and 
temfied,  she  had  run  home  for  assistance; 
th  it  I  was  almost  immediately  taken  up,  car- 
ried to  their  house,  and  put  to  bed ;  that  I  had 
be.tn  alternately  sensible  and  delirious  for  sev- 
en\\  days ;  and  that  but  for  the  nourishment 
an  I  medicine  constantly  poured  down  my 
thioat  night  and  day,  I  must,  the  doctor  said, 
ha/e  died  very  soon.        < 

• '  *  And  who,'  said  I, « was  so  good  as  to  at- 
terd  on  me,  and  make  me  swallow  medicine 
an  I  food  V 

*  *  Ellen  and  I  took  it  by  turns,'  replied  the 
mrther,  *  though  to  be  sure,  latterly,  Ellen  set 
up  and  did  every  thing  herself;  and  I  do  think, 
bu'  for  her  ^reat  care,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
wi  h  you,  sir.' 

***Then  to  you  T  owe  my  life!'  cried  I, 
sei  <ing  Ellen's  hand,  and  passionately  kissing 
it.  She  hastily  withdrew  it  and  left  the  room ; 
am  •  then  I  learnt  from  the  mother  that  I  was 
in  a  small  farm-house;  that  the  husband, 
wh^se  name  is  Pereival,  is  a  little  fartner,  as 
the  phrase  is ;  that  Ellen  is  his  only  daugh- 
ter out  that  they  have  a  son  at  sea,  in  the  ser- 


vice ;  that  Ellen  has  had  an  education  given 
her  by  a  lady  who  died  suddenly  and  left  her 
nothing;  and  Mrs.  Pereival  added,  that  her 
daughter  Ellon^  though  she  said  it  that  should 
not  say.  it,  could  do  every  thing,  and  was  the 
pride  of  her  parents  and  tlie  wonder  of  the 
village. 

**  And  this  charming  girl,  for  indeed  she  is 
beautiful,  nay  more,  a  beautiful  likeness  of 
Uortensia,  this  beautiful  giri,  Germeuil,  by 
her  generous  attentions,  saved  my  life !  *  Then 
take  care,'  cries  conscience,  *  that  you  do  not 
by  your  attentions  embitter  hers !'  But  what 
says  love  1     Why,  love  says— 

"  *  How  !'  methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim,  *  in 
love  already,  marquis !'  Yes,  indeed  I  am ; 
remember,  I  have  as  yet  only  described  the 
first  meeting  to  you ;  but  day  succeeded  to  day, 
and  still  1  was  too  weak  to  sit  up,  except  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time ;  and  oh  the  kino  cares 
of  the  good  Percivals !  But  Ellen,  the  eentle 
Ellen !  How  I  bless  the  passion  I  had  always 
had  for  studying  English  !  as  it  has  enabled 
me  to  converse  with  this  dear  girl ;  and  dur- 
ing my  residence  at  Bath  I  have  had  an  Eng- 
lish master  every  day,  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived considerable  improvement.  Amongst 
other  poets,  I  read  Prior  with  him,  and  in  one 
of  his  poems  there  is  a  passage  which  I  am 
coxcomb  enough  to  apply  to  Ellen  and  my- 
self. Solomon  is  describing  the  tender  atten- 
tion of  one  of  his  slaves  to  him,  and  he  says— 

'  And  though  I  called  another,  Abra  came  !* 

Indeed  it  is  true,  Germeuil,  although  I  call 
another,  Ellen  comes ! 

**  But  now  they  have  found  out  that  I  am  a 
Marquis,  Ellen,  I  think,  treats  me  with  more 
distance  and  reserve.  1  wrote  to  the  Count  de 
Mirbelle  in  London,  to  draw  on  my  banker  for 
me  for  a  considerable  sum,  in  order  that  I  may 
reward  these  good  people  for  their  care  of  me, 
and  indemnify  them  for  the  expense  to  which 
I  have  put  them ;  and  when  he  sent  the  remit- 
tance, he  directed — *To  the  Marquis  de  Fon- 
tanges.'  If  I  am  not  wrong,  Ellen  looked  sad 
when  she  found  out  my  rank,  but  the  mother 
seemed  delighted.  *  Well,'  cried  she,  stroking 
down  her  coloured  apron,  and  drawing  herself 
up,  *who  should  have  thought  I  should  ever 
have  nursed  and  lodged  a  my  lord  marquis !' 
(for  marquises  are  called  lords  here.)  *  Well, 
girl,'  I  overheard  her  say  as  she  left  the  room 
with>  Ellen,  *who  should  have  bought  it! 

who  knows  but Well,  but  I  say  nothing.' 

So  you  see  the  old  lady's  ideas  travel  fast. 

**  About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  became  well 
enough  to  leave  my  room :  therefore  1  am  now 
able  to  fo  back  to  Bath ;  but,  alas,  I  have  no 
inclination !  Here  am  I  bound,  here  rooted  ; 
Paris,  iny  fiither,  Hortensia,  ye  dear  but  cruel 
images  that  haunted  so  long  my  sick  fancy, 
whither  are  you  fled  1  To  borrow  some  lines 
from  Shakspeare,  over  whom  I  have  been 
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poring  to-day — My  fitther!  I  think  not  of  my 
father 


'What  is  he  like? 


-I  have  forgot  him ;  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  it  but  Ellen's. 

I  am  undone !    There  is  no  living— none, 

If  Ellen  be  away.' 
'*  And  now  how  do  you  think  I  happened 
to  meet  so  opportunely  with  lines  that  suited 
my  feelings  so  well !  know  then,  that  the 
speech  whence  these  lines  are  taken  is  EIlen*)i 
favonrite  speech,  and  is  spoken  by  a  young 
ffirl,  named  Helena,  roturiire^  as  Ellen  is,  on 
her  being  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  French 
nobleman,  named  Bertram.  This  speech,  I, 
by  accident,  oft  the  favourer  of  lovers,  found 
Ellen  weeping  over;  and  so  earnestly  did  she 
endeavour  to  hide  from  me  the  passage  which 
she  was  reading,  that  it  was  only  by  force 
I  could  gain  a  si^ht  of  it ;  and,  when  I  had 
done  so,  Ellen,  9ie  conscious  and  blushing 
Bllen,  left  the  room,  and  locked  herself  in  her 
own  apartment. 
The  speech  goes  on  as  follows : 

*  It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  much  above  me 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light. 
Must  I  be  comforted  7    Not  in  this  sphere ! 
The  ambition  in  mv  love  thus  plagues  itself. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  '  T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour,  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  tables,  heart  too  sensible 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour.* 

*«Ye8,  Germeuil,  I  found  Ellen  weeping 
over  this,  and  my  whole  soul  melting  into 
tenderness  as  I  read  it.  I  wished,  for  a  mo- 
ment I  wished,  that  the  blood  of  the  Montmo- 
rencies  did  not  (low  through  my  veins,  or  that 
Ellen  could  boast  of  it  too. 

"She  is  really  a  wonderful  creature  —  full 
of  talent  and  sensibility,  and  fitted  to  adorn 
the  highest  sphere  of  life.  The  mother  gives 
broad  hints  that  she  thinks  she  would  make  a 
very  pretty  marchioness,  and  gives  me,  foolish, 
indiscreet  woman!  repeated  opportunities  of 
being  alone  with  her.  The  father,  on  the 
contrary,  looks  grave,  and  is  not  rejoiced  that 
I  have  hired  apartments  at  his  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air. 

"  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  since  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  lines  in  Shakspeare,  has 
Ellen  allowed  me  to  see  her  alone ;  and  I  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  so  rare  an  oppor- 
tunity. *  What  a  wretch,  my  sweet  Ellen,' 
cried  I, '  was  that  Bertram,  for  not  loving  that 
charming  Helena !  What  a  brute  to  be  insen- 
sible to  so  much  modest  tenderness  !  Do  you 
-  not  think  so,  Ellen  1*  Ellen  burst  into  tears; 
and  I«  declaring  in  the  most  passionate  man- 
ner, that,  were  I  beloved  by  her,  as  Bertram 
was  by  Helena,  my  whole  soul  would  be  hers, 
and  my  whole  life  for  ever  devoted  to  her, 
Ellen  listened  and  believed,  and  at  length  I 
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drew  from  her  a  reluctant  confession,  that  her 
love  equalled  the  fondness  which  I  had  con- 
fessed for  her ;  but,  being  convinced  that  she 
could  never  be  my  wife,  she  was  resolved  to 
struggle  with  her  weakness;  and,  in  order 
that  fmight  have  no  opportunity  in  future  of 
pleading  my  suit  to  her,  she  was  determined 
to  leave  home,  and  go  to  a  friend's  who  re- 
sided at  some  distance. 

"  In  vain  I  pleaded,  in  vain  I  expostulated. 
The  wise  and  virtuous  girl  was  resolute ;  and 
having  consulted  her  father,  who  joyfully  con- 
sented to  her  departure,  even  the  day  of  ii  was 
fixed,  when  the  mother  returned  from  spend- 
ing a  day  with  a  neighbour,  and  positively 
vowed  that  she  should  not,  and  would  sot 
spare  Ellen.  Oh,  how  I  rejoiced  !  and  me- 
thought  that  Ellen  herself  did  not  look  very 
sorry  at  having  her  projected  heroism  mw& 
impossible.  So  Ellen  is  here  still,  and  I  am 
here, and  her  mother  says  she  always  thought 
Pamela  was  a  true  story ;  for,  for  her  part,  she 
thinks  it  very  natural. 

"I  am  teaching  Ellen  French;  and  yon 
can't  think  how  quickly  she  learns.  How 
happy  Abelard  must  have  been  !  I  never  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  his  happiness  before ;  but 
my  Eloisa  is  not  so  kind  as  his  was.  Still 
nouM  twrrons." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  related  chiefly  to  poli- 
tics; I  shall  therefore  not  copy  it,  but  pro- 
ceed with  my  story. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  by  the  ambition  and 
sanguine  folly  of  her  mother,  Ellen  was  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  of  all  danj^ers ;  and  in- 
stead of  confirming  her  in  her  wise  resolution 
to  avoid  temptation,  this  deluded  woman  was 
continually^  exposing  her  to  it ;  nor  could  she 
receive  with  common  civility  the  visits  of  a 
very  respectable  and  worthy  young  man,  her 
own  nephew,  whom,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
marquis,  she  had  encouraged  to  address  her 
daughter.  Nay,  even  Ellen  herself  was  con- 
scious of  behaving  to  him  and  to  her  former 
associates  with  a  degree  of  cold  reserve  which 
her  judgment  by  no  means  approved.  But 
the  education,  slight  as  it  was,  which  she  had 
received,  had  unfortunately  raised  her  a  little 
above  her  sphere  of  life,  and  the  society  of 
Fontanges  had  completed  the  disgust  which 
the  coarse  manners  and  want  of  refinement  in 
her  old  lover  and  companions  had  already  eX' 
cited  in  her. 

But  though  Ellen  treated  George  Meadows 
with  coldness,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
mother  receive  his  well-meant  civilities  with 
disdain ;  and  the  excellence  of  her  heart  often 
made  her  interfere,  to  soften  by  some  soothing 
attention,  and  kind  word,  the  unkindness  of 
her  mother  to  her  now  discarded,  but  still 
faithful  admirer. 

^*  Well,  now,  that's  kind,  and  as  it  should 
be,"  said  he  to  her  one  day  when  her  feelings 
had  prompted  her  to  some  act  of  civility  to- 
wards him ;  **  that  is  like  old  friends,  now ; 
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for  we,  TOO  know,  have  been  play-fellows 
from  childhoood,  and  I  must  say,  (and  his 
voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,^  I  did  think  it  very 
hard  for  a  person  to  come  from  foreign  parts,  a 
mere  stranger  a0  one  may  say,  and  for  you  to 
take  such  a  liking  to  him,  as  not  to  have  a  kind 
word  to  say  to  an  old  friends' 

Ellen*s  conscious  heart  reproached  her ;  and 
she  replied,  that  she  was  incapable  of  forget- 
ting her  old  friends,  and  was  always  glad  to 
see  him. 

"Well,  give  me  yonr  hand  upon  it,''  an- 
swered George  Meadows. 

Ellen  gave  him  her  hand ;  and  he  held  it 
some  time  as  if  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  Ellen 
was  vainly  struggling  to  release  it  from  his 
grasp  when  the  marquis  entered  the  room, 
and  started  at  seeing  the  apparent  familiarity 
between  Ellen  and  her  former  lover;  while 
Ellen  herself,  being  provoked  beyond  measure 
that  Fontanges  should  witness  her  degrada- 
tion, as  it  now  appeared  to  her,  exclaimed, 
"  Unhand  me,  sir  r'  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  to 
be  resisted;  and,  darting  a  look  of  scornful 
resentment  at  poor  George,  quitted  the  room 
in  violent  emotion. 

The  marquis,  darting  a  proudly  indignant 
look  at  George  Meadows,  prepared  to  follow 
her ;  whilQ  the  latter,  too  much  afraid  of  oflfend- 
ing  her  to  dare  to  do  the  same,  put  on  his  hat 
and  passed  the  Marquis  with  a  look  of  fierce 
defiance;  then,  with  a  heart  too  full  to  bid 
Mrs.  Percivai  fiurewell,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house. 

"Well-— he  is  gone,"  cried  she,  "and  I 
hope  he  will  never  come  back  again.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  people  can't  see  when  they 
are  welcome ;  and  I  have  as  good  as  let  him 
to  know  that  my  daughter  is  meant  for  his 
betters."  • 

Fontanges  instantly  left  the  room. 

"There,  now,"  said  she,  addressing  her 
husband,  who  came  in  time  enough  to  hear 
her  last  observation,  "  it  is  always  so— -he  al- 
ways flies  away  when  I  am  going  to  try  to 
bring  him  to  the  point,  though,  mayhap,  he 
does  not  understand  English  well." 

"  Yet  yours  was  very  plain  EngNah,  I  am 
sure,  wife,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  and  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  understand 
it;  for  to  speak  seriously,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  means  to  do  by  our  daughter  1  You 
can't  think  he  will  ever  make  her  his  wife, 
certainly ;  and  you  do  not  wish  her  to  be  his 
mistress  T' 

"His  mistress,  indeed!  Fie  upon  you, 
John,  for  thinking  of  such  a  thing !  But  why 
should  I  not  expect  him  to  marry  her?  Many 
girls  not  half  so  handsome  or  ingenious  as  our 
Ellen  have  married  titles !" 

"  But  French  noblemen,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, "  are  said  to  be  much  prouder  than  our 
noblemen;  besides,  I  don't  like  the  French, 
d'ye  see;  and  I  had  rather  my  daughter  should 
marry  a  good  honest  English  farmer,  than  any 


parley  vatu  whatever,  as  my  son  Philip  calls 
them." 

"Then  you  have  a  mighty  vnlgar  taste, 
John,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

"  However,  wife,  that's  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose; but  this  is  —  that  I  shall  not  allow  this 
young  lord  to  remain  here  much  longer,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Look  ye  there,  now !  There,  you  are  go- 
ing to  staod  in  the  way  of  your  only  daugh- 
ters preferment,  and  send  the  marquis  away 
just  perhaps  when  he  is  going  to  speak  his 
mind  genteelly,  and  ask  our  consent;  for  Ellen 
he  is  sure  of.'' 

"  Is  he  1  Then  the  sooner  he  is  gone  the 
better." 

"  No  snch  thing— no  each  thing.  Law ! 
you  're  so  hasty,  John  Percivai !  That's  just 
the  waj  my  father  and  mother  behaved  when 
a  militia  captain  lodged  at  our  house,  and  was 
in  love  with  me ;  dear  me,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  married  me  if  they  had  let  him  alone ; 
but  off  they  sent  him,  and  spoiled  my  for- 
tune." 

**  Spoiled  yonr  fortune,  did  you  say,  wife !" 
cried  the  old  man,  reproachfully.  "  If  you 
had  had  him,  you  would  not  have  had  me ; 
and  I  doubt,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not, 
whether  your  militia  captain  would  have  n^e 
you  a  better  husband." 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  her  hands, 
while  her  other  was  busied  in  twirling  her 
apron-string,  and  looked  in  her  face  with  such 
an  appealing  look,  that  the  poor  woman,  who 
really  loved  him,  could  not  bear  it;  and,  avert- 
inpr  her  head  to  hide  a  starting  tear,  she  re- 
plied, "  Nay,  John,  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  I 
had  married  the  captain ;  for  I  loved  you,  and 
I  never  loved  him ;  so  I  am  much  happier  with 
you,  as  a  plain  farmer's  wife,  than  I  should 
have  been  with  him  as  a  captain's  lady." 

"  Then,  why  should  not  Ellen  be  happier 
with  George  Meadows  than  with  my  lord 
marquis,  here  1" 

"  Oh !  because  she  loves  the  marquis,  and 
does  not  love  George." 

"  She  loves  the  marquis !  1  am  sorry  for  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,"  replied  the  old 
man,  clasping  his  hands  as  he  walked  into  his 
hay-field ;  and  Mrs.  Percivai  saw  him  ever 
and  anon  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
The  sight  of  his  distress  for  a  moment  dissi- 
pated the  dreams  of  her  ambition;  and  she 
thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  make  the  mar- 
quis come  to  a  resolution  and  explanation; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  marry  Ellen, 
it  would  be  better^  perhaps,  that  he  should  go 
than  that  he  should  stay. 

The  marquis  was,  meanwhile,  by  expres- 
sions of  tenderness  which  did,  and  regret 
which  did  not  exist,  deepening  the  already  too 
deep  impression  which  he  had  made  on  the 
heart  of  Ellen.  When  he  said  that  he  pa^ 
sioHately  loved  her,  he  spoke  troth  ;  when  he 
declared  that  he  regretted  it  was  not  in  hi8 
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power  to  prevail  on  his  father  to  consent  that 
he  shoula  make  her  his  wife,  he  uttered  a 
falsehood;  and  his  only  regret  was,  that  he  at 
present  saw  no  likelihood  that  she  would  be  his 
on  his  own  terms ;  for  Ellen  had  pride  as  well 
as  virtue.  She  knew  that  her  beauty,  and  the 
advantagres  which  she  had  derived  from  the 
kindness  of  her  benefactress,  had  made  her 
an  object  of  envy  to  her  equals  and  compa- 
nions, by  making  her  their  superior^;  this  con- 
sciousness made  her  particularly  careful  that 
no  action  of  hers  should  expose  her  to  be 
Tie  wed  with  scornful  pity  by  those  who  had 
before  beheld  her  with  respect  and  jealousy ; 
therefore,  whenever  the  pleadings  of  a  too  ten- 
der heart  urged  her  to  listen  with  too  much 
complacency  to  the  dangerous  seductions  of 
her  loTer,  her  pride  came  in  aid  of  her  better 
feeling,  and  she  rose  superior  to  every  trial 
to  which  her  indiscreet  mother  continued  to 
expose  her. 

Still,  to  do  the  marquis  Justice,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  seduce  her,  by  perverting  her  prin- 
ciples ;  he  did  not  try  to  make  her  believe 
that  a  lapse  from  chastity  was  a  virtue  rather 
than  a  vice ;  had  he  done  so,  the  clear  unso- 
phisticated understanding  of  Ellen  would  have 
revolted  at  such  arguments ;  but  he  rested  his 
hopes  of  calling  her  his  by  the  ties  of  love 
only,  on  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  and  the 
advantages  over  her  which  opportunity  gave 
him. 

Sometimes,  when  she  reminded  him  that  he 
ought  to  leave  the  house  in  mercy  to  her  re- 
putation, as  they  could  never  be  united,  and 
asked  what  his  pl^ns  were,  he  answered,  **  I 
have  no  plans ;  the  situation  of  affairs  in  mv 
own  country  grows  every  day  more  critical, 
yet  still  I  linger  here.  I  mean  nothing,  I  de- 
sign nothing.  I  canH  marry  you,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  betray  you ;  but  I  see  you,  I  hear  you,  I  am 
with  you,  and  it  seems  as  if  my  existence  was 

fiven  me  for  nothing  else."  This  seemed  in- 
eed  the  language  of  love;  and  Ellen  felt  it 
to  be  80,  for  it  was  the  language  of  her  own 
heart. 

But  though  Fontanges  told  her  he  could 
not,  dared  not  marry  her,  she  was  not  without 
hopes  that  he  would  do  so  some  time  or  other. 
Perhaps  his  proud  father  might  die,  and  then 
the  great  obstacle  would  be  removed ;  for  she 
was  far  from  suspecting  that  the  son  was  in 
reality  as  proud  as  his  father. 

But  one  day  Ellen  ran  to  meet  Fontanges 
with  a  countenance  more  animated  and  cheer- 
ful than  usual. 

^*  I  have  just  seen  the  papers,"  cried  Ellen, 
"and— and-^: — " 

"  What  V  eagerly  asked  the  marquis. 

"  There  is  news  from  Paris.  There  is  a  de- 
cree going  to  be  passed  to  abolish  titles  and 
distinctions  of  birth,  so  that  all  men  will  be 
equal." 

Ellen  said  no  more ;  but  Fontanges,  from 
the  glow  of  pleasure  which  flushed  the  artless 


girPs  cheek  and  lighted  up  her  languid  eye, 
was  well  aware  of  the  hopes  which  this  de- 
cree of  the  convention  excited  in  her  bosom. 
But  it  had  no  such  pleasant  effect  on  him. 

••Nonsense!  absurdity  !"  he  vociferated  in 
his  own  language,  which  by  this  time  Ellen 
only  too  well  understood.  •'  True,  they  may 
abolish  our  titles;  they  may  rob  us  of*^ these 
distinctions  purchased  by  our  ancestors  with 
their  blood ;  but  can  they  deprive  us  of  the 
proud  consciousness  that  we  sprang  from  those 
glorious  ancestors  1  Can  they  maxe  us  forget 
that  we  descend  from  heroes  1  Can  they  ever 
make  me  cease  to  glory  in  the  dear  conviction 
that  the  noble  blood  of  the  Montmorencies 
flows  through  my  veins  1  No !  let  them  do 
what  they  may,  I  must  remember  I  am  noble 
still ;  and  no  decree  of  a  senate,"  cried  he, 
forgetting  to  whom  he  spoke,  ••  can  ever  make 
a  low-bom  hind  my  equal." 

He  had  scarcely  vented  his  pride  in  this 
manner  when  he  recollected  himself,  and  ob- 
served with  great  emotion,  the  altered  counte- 
nance and  pale  cheek  of  Ellen.  The  glow  of 
pleasure  and  of  hope  was  fled ;  still  she  had 
an  air  of  dignity  which  he  had  never  seen  in 
her  before ;  and  when  he  had  ended*  she  ob- 
served with  calmness-—'*  We  are,  however, 
all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  !"  Then,  turn- 
ing up  her  large  blue  eyes  to  hetfVen,  as  if 
appealing  from  the  prejudices  and  injustice 
of  men  to  a  more  equitable  tribunal,  she  fold- 
ed her  arms  across  her  bosom,  and  slowly 
withdrew. 

The  marquis  did  not  offer  to  detain  her ;  he 
was  awed,  and  almost  convinced  that  the  ho- 
nours of  which  he  had  just  been  boasting  were 
as  empty  as  Ellen  seemed  to  think  them. 
Still  he  was  piaued  that  she  should  think  them 
80  f  and  he  felt  humbled  by  the  air,  almost 
contemptuous,  which  she  assumed  as  she  left 
him ;  and,  for  the  first  time  displeased  with 
Ellen,  and  dissatisfied  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  he  went  out  to  take  a  solitary  walk. 

But  what  was  the  pain  he  suffered  to  that 
endured  by  Ellen!  She  saw  that  his  own 
pride  as  much  as  his  father's  forbade  their 
union ;  and  she  felt  for  the  first  time  convinced 
that  his  love  for  her  by  no  means  equalled  the 
love  which  she  bore  to  him ;  for  her  conscious 
heart  told  her  that  she  was  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing every  thing  but  her  virtue  to  tenderness 
and  her  lover. 

Her  father  entered  her  apartment  while  this 
conviction  was  agonizing  her  whole  frame, 
and  while  she  was  again  hearing  in  idea  those 
chilling  words — ••  No  decree  of  a  senate  can 
make  a  low-bom  hind  my  equal !"  The  poor 
old  man  said  nothing,  but  seated  him  in 
mournful  silence  beside  her.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  ask  what  it  was  that  had 
so  violently  afflicted  her ;  and  added,  ••  Surely, 
surely,  my  child,  these  are  not  the  agonies  of 
remorse  1" 

Ellen  understood  him ;  and  throwing  her- 
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self  on  his  neck,  she  replied,  **  If  they  were, 
could  I  Tenture  to  do  this  ?**  And  the  old 
man,  relieved  by  this  speech,  folded  her  to  his 
honest  heart. 

**  Only  one  question  more,'*  said  he ;  '*  Can 
I  do  or  say  any  thing  to  comfort  you  1'* 

i4  No— oh,  no  !" 

**  Then  1  will  leave  you,"  answered  he,  **  to 
compose  your  spirits  alone;  but  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you ;  I  never  approved  this 
foreign  gentleroan*s  staging  here;  but  your 
poor  mother's  high  notions  and  idea  of  you, 
Ellen,  have  led  her  to—  Well,  God  grant, 
poor  soul,  that  her  pride  may  not  be  cruelly 
humbled !  but  hear  me,  Ellen ;  here  he  shall 
not  stay  long,  that's  certain;  and  recollect 
yourself,  my  dear  child!  You  have  had  a 
pious  and  virtuous  bringing  up ;  and  you  must 
know  that  no  prudent  young  woman  ever  en- 
courages the  addresses  of  a  man  unless  she  is 
sure  he  means  to  marry  her,  and  that  a  poor 
girl  who  is  courted  by  a  great  lord  must  lose 
her  good  name  whether  she  deserves  it  or  no. 
I  shall  say  no  more,  now,"  cried  he,  grasping 
Ellen's  clay-cold  hand,  while  her  head  rested 
on  his  shoulder ;  *^  but  remember  that  if— that 
if— (pshaw !  I  can't  speak  it,)  that  if  you  for- 
get yourself  and  dishonour  us,  you  will  not 
commit  one  crime  only ;  for  you  will  have  also 
my  death,  and  probably  your  poor  mother's 
to  answer  for."  He  then  went  away;  and 
Ellen,  wretched  and  motionless,  sat  where  he 
had  left  her,  even  long  after  the  marquis  was 
returned  from  his  walk. 

He  came  back  restored  to  some  serenity  of 
mind,  and  disposed  to  forgive  Ellen  entirely, 
when  he  recollected  how  much  he  must  have 
wounded  both  her  pride  and  feelings  by  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  if,  as  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  do,  she  had  applied  it  to  herself; 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  rest  till  he  had 
convinced  Ellen  that,  when  he  uttered  the 
sentiment  which  had  probably  distressed  her, 
he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  own  up- 
start countrymen,  who  would,  perhaps,  m 
consequence  of  the  late  decree,  deem  them- 
selves the  equals  even  of  a  Montmorency. 

Ellen  received  his  eiplanations  and  profes- 
sions with  a  melancholy  smile.  *^  I  know  you 
did  not  mean  to  insult  me  with  my  lowly 
birth,"  she  said ;  *^  but  every  day  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  you  ought  not  to  stay 
here  a  moment  longer ;  1  owe  it  to  my  own 
and  my  parents'  peace,  and  to  my  reputation, 
to  urge  your  immediate  departure,  let  it  cost 
me  what  it  will." 

**  I  know  I  ought  to  go,"  answered  the  mar- 
quis, **  but  I  have  not  resolution  to  make  the 
effort;  no— not  though  my  country  calls  me, 
and  my  father  almost  commands  me  to  leave 
England." 

^^  Does  your  father  command  you  to  leave 
usi"  cried  Ellen,  turning  pale;  "oh,  you 
must  not  disobey  your  father !"  and  immedi- 
ately she  sunk  fainting  in  his  arms. 


When  she  recovered,  Fontanges  asked  her 
how  she  could  expect  hira  to  leave  her,  when 
he  saw  (and  consequently  felt  her  the  more 
endeared  to  him,)  that  the  bare  idea  of  his  de- 
parture deprived  her  even  of  life  itself.  Ellen 
blushed,  owned  her  weakness,  'but  declared 
that  she  was  resolved  to  go  away  herself  if  he 
would  not. 

The  next  morning,  Georse  Meadows,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  he  had  so  violently  of- 
fended her  by  detaining  her  hand,  unexpect- 
edly called  at  the  farm,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance so  full  of  woe,  that  she  forgot  all  her 
resentment  as  soon  as  she  beheld  him. 

**  What  is  the  matter  1  what  has  happened, 
George  1"  cried  EHlen;  and  she  had  almost 
called  him  dear  George. 

"  My  mother !  my  poor  mother !"  replied 
George,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"What  of  my  aunt!"  said  Ellen,  (for 
George  and  she  were  first  cousins.) 

*'  She  is  so  bad !  dying,  I  am  afraid,  yonder 
down  in  the  country;  and  she  wants — what 
I  fear  she  will  not  have  now — good  nursing," 

"Why  not  have  it  now,  George  V 

'*  Because  she  wishes,  poor  soul !  that  you 
should  go  and  nurse  her,  as  you  once  did  be- 
fore in  the  same  complaint.  But,  dear  me, 
she  knows  nothing  about  you  and  the  fine 
marquis  here ;  no,  ske  does  not  know  how 
times  are  altered." 

"  In  some  respects,  Geor^,  times  are  not 
altered,"  replied  Ellen,  turning  very  pale. 

"  0,  yes  they  are,  cousin  Ellen ;  once  I  be- 
lieve you  would  have  nursed  my  mother  the 
moreaeadily  because  she  is  my  mother ;  but 
now,  no  doubt,  that  very  circumstance  will 
stand  in  the  way  to  prevent  your  nursing  her* 
and  it  is  natural  enough." 

"  Why  so,  George  1  indeed  you  wrong  me." 

"  Why  so  ?  because,  to.  speak  the  truth,  if 
I  were  the  marquis,  I  should  not  like  you  to 
nurse  any  other  man's  mother ;  I  should  be 
jealous  somehow,  I  should  indeed." 

"  I  shall  nurse  your  mother,  depend  on  it, 
George." 

"  What,  really !  and  leave  the  marquis,  to 
go  to  her  t" 

"Certainly;  is  she  not  my  aunt  1  is  she 
not  ill  1  and  does  she  not  want  and  ask  my  as- 
sistance?" 

"  Oh,  cousin  Ellen !  if  you  do  this,  I  'II  for- 

S've  and  forget  every  thmg.  But  what  will 
e  marquis  say  1  However,  I. promise  not  to 
come  very  often  where  you  are ;  nay,  not  at 
all  if  you  wish  it,  and  think  he  would  be  un- 
comfortable." 

*^  You  may  come  as  often  as  you  please  to 
see  us,"  replied  Ellen,  almost  contemptuous- 
ly ;  "  and  depend  on  it  the  marquis  will  not  be 
Jefl/ouf." 

George  liked  every  thing  that  she  said  to 
him  that  day  but  the  way  in  which  she  spoke 
" jeo/otM ;"  however,  it  was  so  very  kind  in 
her  to  go  and  nurse  her  aunt  (for  he  observed^ 
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he  said,  that  she  did  not  call  her  his  mother,) 
that  he  could  forgive  her  any  thing ;  and  he 
went  away  to  prepare  every  thing  for  her 
setting  off  the  next  day  ;  hot  George,  spite  of 
the  sarcastic  manner  in  which  Ellen  pro- 
nounced the  word  "jV/i/ous,"  wished  to  think 
he  should  prove  himself  a  generous  rival,  and 
should  spare  the  marquises  feelings  if  he  gave 
up  the  pleasure  of  driving  Ellen,  and  put  her 
under  the  care  of  a  young  farmer  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Ellen  had  now  made  one  vigorous  effort  to 
free  herself  from  the  dangerous  and  improper 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed ;  and  hav- 
ing immediately  procured  a  reluctant  6onsent 
from  her  mother,  and  a  joyful  oiie  from  her 
more  wisely-judgin?  father,  she  summoned  up 
resolution  to  break  her  departure  to  the  mar- 

Jiuis.  But  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  all  her 
ortitnde  forsook  her,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  ventured  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
going  away  the  next  morning,  on  a  visit  of 
perhaps  some  weeks. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  indeed  to 
Fontanges,  and  he  heard  of  it  with  frantic 
agony ;  and  when  he  heard  that  she  was  going 
with  George  Meadows  to  nurse  his  mother, 
his  agonies  redoubled;  for  though  Ellen 
thought  he  could  not  be  jealous  of  her  cousin, 
this  circumstance  raised  his  jealousy  immedi- 
ately ;  and  he  put  in  force  every  expedient, 
every  persuasion,  that  ardent  passion  could  dic- 
tate, to  prevail  on  her  to  retract  her  promise, 
and  not  by  her  absence  drive  him  to  despera- 
tion. 

But  Ellen,  though  wretched  beyond  all  ex- 
pression herself  at  the  idea  of  leaving  him, 
was  resolute  and  unshaken.  She  knew  that 
she  was  ^oing  to  perform  a  duty ;  and  she 
felt  that  It  was  easier  for  her  to  wound  her 
own  feelings,  and  even  those  of  the  man  whom 
she  adored,  than  to  disappoint  the  poor,  suf> 
fering  invalid  who  looked  up  to  her  for  com- 
fort and  assistance ;  and  Fontanges,  irritated 
and  piqued  at  her  resolution,  retired  to  his 
room  for  the  night  in  silence  and  in  sullen- 
ness. 

**  He  is  gone  without  even  bidding  me  fare- 
well !**  cried  Ellen,  with  a  sigh  of  anguish ; 
"but  surely  he  will  rise  in  the  morning  to  see 
me  set  out!*'  and  consoling  herself  with  that 
thought,  she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
At  dawn  she  rose  to  equip  herself  for  her  jour- 
ney ;  but  though  the  hour  fixed  for  her  depar- 
ture drew  near,  she  did  not  bear  any  noise  in 
the  marquises  room,  though  her  father  was  al- 
ready up  waiting  her  appearance. 
**My  good  Ellen!  my  precious  child  !*'  cried 
he,  kissing  her  pale  cheek,  **  this  is  so  good 
in  you,  to  go  to  your  poor  aunt,  and  leave 
You  understand  me,  Ellen.  It  is  a  sacrifice, 
my  dear  child,  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  and  I  trust 
that  God  will  reward  it."- 

Ellen  only  wept  her  answer;  and  the  chaise 
arrived  punctually  at  the  time  appointed,  but 


no  Fontanges  appeared  to  take  leaice  of  her, 
and  Ellen's  fond  heart  began  to  fear  that  she 
had  lost  his  love  by  refusing  to  give  up  her 
visit.  That  idea  was  worse  than  any  thing; 
and  her  resolution  failed  her  so  much — she 
felt  it  to  be  so  impossible  for  her  to  go  away 
without  seeing  him — that  she  was  more  than 
half  tempted  not  to  ?o  at  all,  and  she  sunk 
into  a  chair  scarcely  able  to  move.  But  a  look 
from  her  father  restored  her  to  all  her  courage ; 
and,  on  his  asking  her  what  she  waited  for, 
she  ar98e  and  said  that  she  waited  for  nothing; 
then,  giving  her  hand  to  George's  friend,  he 
lifted  her  into  the  chaise ;  and  as  she  seated 
herself,  she  looked  up  wistfully  at  the  win- 
dows of  Fontanges's  apartment. 

Whether  the  marquis  hoped  that  Ellen 
would  not  have  courage  to  ffo  away  before  she 
had  made  her  peace  with  him,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  appear,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
force  her  to  give  up  going  entirely,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  he  heard  old 
Percival  bid  hie  daughter  farewell,  and  thence 
concluded  she  was  really  going,  he  could  re- 
main quiet  no  longer.  He  ran  to  the  window, 
stood  there  to  gaze  on  Ellen,  and  endeavour 
to  give  her  a  parting  look ;  and  when  she  turn- 
ed her  eyes  so  full  of  sorrow  towards  his  win- 
dow, they  met  his  fixed  upon  her  so  mournful- 
ly, yet  so  tenderly !  In  an  instant  her  counte- 
nance changed;  and,  blushing  with  a  thou- 
sand emotions  at  once,  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  Fontanges,  who  kissed  his  in  return ;  aiid 
regardless  who  saw  her,  she  looked  back  at 
the  window  till  she  could  see  it  no  longer; 
for  her  heart  was  lightened  of  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  apprehensions — that  of  having  lost 
his  affections — and,  compared  to  that  fear,  se- 
paration firom  him  was  nothing ;  then,  wrapped 
in  no  unpleasing  reverie,  she  proceeded  on  her 
journey. 

But  Fontanges  had  nothing  to  console  him ; 
however,  finding  that  she  was  gone  only  thirty 
miles  off,  he  resolved  that  he  would  sometimes 
ride  over  to  see  her. 

Ellen  found  George  arrived  before  her ;  and 
previously  to  her  entrance  into  his  mother's 
room,  he  took  her  on  one  side  and  said,  "  My 
poor  mother  knows  nothing  about  you  and  the 
marquis,  cousin  Ellen,  for  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
her,  as  I  thought  it  would  make  her  uneasy ; 
for  till  you  are  married,  you  know,  people  will 
talk ;  and  I  did  not  know  but  if  I  told  her  some 
part,  the  rest  would  slip  out  unawares,  so  I 
e'en  said  nothing  about  it ;  but  you  will  do  as 
you  please." 

*<  What  do  people  sayt  what  rest  is  there 
totellt" 

**  Why  now,  cousin  Ellen,  can't  you  guess  t 
for  I  am  sure  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  tell 
you." 

*«  You  may  tell  me  any  thing,"  replied  El- 
len ;  **  I  can  bear  it." 

"  Well  then,  you  may  think  that  the  ma^ 
quis's  attentions  to  you  have  done  your  i^ 
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putation  no  good ;  for  why,  your  neighbours 
will  not  believe  that  he  ever  means  to  marry 
you,  therefore  they  make  so  free  as  to  say 
that  he  will  make  a  fool  of  you ;  not  that  f 
ever  heard  more  than  one  person  say  so,  for 
they  dare  not  say  so  before  me;  let  *em,  I  say ; 
and  she  who  did  will  never  do  it  again ;  for 

*  madam,*  says  I,  Mf  you  were  a  man,  IM 
knock  you  down;  to  go  to  insinuate  such 
things  against  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  the 
country,  though  she  is  my  cousin ;  and,*  said 
I,  *VA  pawn  my  life  that  my  cousin  Ellen 
can*t  do  wrong !  and  as  for  the  marquis,  if  he 
nses  her  ill,  he  shall  answer  it  to  me,  that  he 
shall;  but  that's  impossible,'  said  I;  *no 
man  but  a  brute  coold  use  cousin  Ellen  ill, 
and  the  marquis  is  no  brute,  but  quite  a  gen- 
tleman and  Tery  genteel ;'  for  I  thought  it  but 
right  and  handsome  in  me  to  praise  him,  cou- 
sin Ellen,  though  it  did  go  against  my  heart; 

*  and  moreover,  said  I,  '  I  am  sure  he  means 
to  marry  my  cousin,  if  they  are  not  married 
already,  privately,  and  no  such  great  honour 
done  her,  neither ;  for  as  matters  are  going  in 
hi«  own  country,  he  may  be  elad  to  find  a 
home  and  kind  relations  in  ours?  " 

Here,  luckily  for  Ellen,  her  aunt  was  im- 
patient to  see  her,  and  she  was  summoned  into 
ner  room;  and  recovering  herself,  she  en- 
deavoured to  assume  a  cheerful  countenance, 
while  her  heart  was  torn  with  agony. 

In  a  few  days  the  old  lady's  fate  was  de- 
termined ;  and  Ellen  found  that  nothing  could 
save  her ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  called 
George  and  Ellen  to  her  bed-side  to  receive 
her  parting  blessing.  **  You,  my  kind  and 
ffoodf  Ellen,*'  cried  she,  "  will  console  my  poor 
boy ;  I  die  contented,  since  I  feel  assured  that 
you  love  each  other,  and  will  be  happy  to- 
gether." 

Ellen  started,  and  was  about  to  speak ;  but 
George,  by  looks  and  signs,  implored  her  to 
be  silent.  '*  Some  foolish  body  or  another," 
continued  Mrs.  Meadows,  **told  me  some 
nensense  about  you  and  a  fine  lord  from  for- 
eign parts ;  but,  dear  me,  I  soon  sent  them 
away  with  their  lies  and  nonsense;  *No,' 
said  I,  *  ray  niece  Ellen  is  too  wise  to  listen  to 
such  sort  of  folks,  and  she  and  my  son  George 
have  loved  one  another  from  childhood,  ancf  I 
know  that  some  time  or  other  they  will  come 
together.'  So,  while  I  am  able,  my  children, 
let  me  bless  you  together." 

Ellen  did  not  know  how  to  act;  she  felt 
that  if  she  told  the  truth  she  should  deprive 
her  dying  aunt  of  the  last  and  only  pleasure 
she  could  now  enjoy — the  conviction  that  she 
left  her  son  happy ;  therefore  she  thought  it  a 
harmless  deception  to  let  her  continue  in  her 
error ;  and  when  George,  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,  put  out  his  hand  to  take 
hers,  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  the  old  lady 
made  a  last  effort  to  breathe  an  audible  prayer 
for  their  mutual  happiness ;  then,  with  a  smile 


of  satisfaction  on  her  countenance,  she  fell 
back  on  her  pillow  and  expired. 

••  Thank  you !  thank  you !  and  God  bless 
you !  cousin  Ellen !"  said  Greorge,  when  the 
first  violent  burst  of  agony  h^  subsided ; 
'*  owing  to  your  saying  nothing,  she  ditd 
happy.  It  would  have  been  a  pity — would  it 
nou— to  have  told  her  the  truth?  Ah,  poor 
dear  soul !"  continued  he  stooping  down  and 
laying  his  cheek  to  his  mother's,  *'  you  little 
thought  what  had  happened.  I  wish,  indeed 
I  do,  that  I  could  lie  down  and  die  with  you  !** 
Here  he  gave  way  to  such  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  that  Ellen  really  wished  that  she  could 
bid  him  *♦  live  for  her." 

But  she  could  not  do  it;  and  she  was  forced 
to  content  herself  with  entreating  poor  George 
to  sufifer  her  to  lead  him  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

The  next  day  Ellen  received  a  letter  from 
her  mother,  informing  her  that  her  brother,  the 
sailor,  was  expected  home  in  a  few  days ;  and, 
as  he  hated  all  Frenchmen,  (sailor-like,)  and 
as  his  mother  was  as  much  afraid  of  him  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  waa  of  her,  she  desired 
Ellen  to  hint  to  the  marquis,  that  while  Philip 
was  at  the  farm,  she  wished  him,  lest  hard 
words  should  arise  between  them,  to  go  away 
on  a  journey,  and  not  return  till  her  son  was 
gone  to  his  ship  again. 

When  Ellen  read  this  letter,  she  was  as 
eager  to  write  as  her  mother  could  be  that  she 
should  write ;  for  she  feared  her  brother  Phi- 
lip's violence,  and  knew  that  the  first  thing 
which  he  did  when  he  came  into  the  house 
would  be  to  affront  the  Marquis.  She  there- 
fore instantly  obeyed  her  mother ;  but  just  as 
she  was  concluding  her  letter,  the  marquis 
himself  appeared,  and  she  convinced  him  so 
forcibly  of  the  agony  which  she  should  feel 
if  her  brother  and  he  met,  that  he  yielded 
to  her  fears,  and  promised  to  take  a  lodging  a 
few  miles  off  while  this  formidable  brother 
stayed. 

*»  Nay,  do  not  think,"  cried  Ellen,  "that  I 
believe  he  is  formidable  to  you ;  0,  no,  1  am 
sure  you  could  fhoe  any  man ;  but  he  is  my 
brother,  you  know,  and  should  you  quarrel, 
think  what  would  become  of  me!" 

The  marnuis  pressed  her  fondly  to  his 
bosom  as  she  said  this;  and  promised,  on 
condition  that  she  would  contrive  to  grant 
him  two  or  three  interviews  during  the  time 
of  his  exile,  to  be  obedient,  and  prolong  it  ac- 
cording to  her  wishes.  He  then  went  back  in 
search  of  a  lodging ;  and  as  soon  as  Greorge 
and  Ellen  had  followed  Mrs.  Meadows  to  the 
grave,  Ellen  was  driven  home  by  her  cousin. 

**  I  made  bold  to  drive  you  home  myself, 
cousin  Ellen,"  cried  George,  when  they  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  farm,  "  because  it  will  be 
a  long  time  perhaps,  before  I  see  you  again." 

"  Why,  whither  are  you  going  1" 

*«  Nay,  that  I  can't  exactly  tell ;  but  stay 
here  I  can't,  I  feel  so  unsettled ;  I  have  nobody 
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to  love  me  now,  you  know,  and  so  I  had  bet- 
ter go  away ;  for  whether  you  many  this  lord 
or  not,  you  are  lost  to  me,  that  I  see  very 
clearly ;  for  I  see  I  am  not  senteel  enough  for 
you  now,  and  yet  I  think,  (here  he  wiped  his 
^  eyes)  if  so  be  you  could  have  liked  me  well 
enough  to  marry  me,  you  would  not  have  re- 
pented it,  for  mine  is  true  love,  ^tis  indeed, 
cousin  Ellen." 

*'I  don*t  doubt  it,  dear  George,**  replied 
Ellen,  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

'*  And  look  ye,  cousin  Ellen — I  don't  mean 
any  disparagement  to  my  lord  marquis;  I 
don't,  I  assure  you ;  but  if  I,  by  staying  in  the 
same  house  with  you,  injured  your  grood  name 
to  the  like  of  what  he  does,  why  I  would 
^  either  marry  you  or  be  off,  that  I  would.  For 
1  should  say  to  myself,  *  what !  shall  I  pretend 
to  love  a  poor  ^rl,  and  bear  to  rob  her  of  the 
good  name  which  she  had  before  she  know 
me !  No — ^if  I  can't  make  her  my  wife  she 
shan't  pass  for  my  mistress,  and  I  will  not 
^  hurt  if  I  can't  serve  her ;  so,  though  it  breaks 
my  heart  to  leave  her,  leave  her  I  will.'  Thus 
talks  true  love,  cousin  Ellen,  at  least  to  the 
>  "best  of  my  comprehension ;  but  I  beg  pardon 
for  being  so  bold ;  and  to  be  sure  Lord  Fon- 
tanges  loves  you  too,  but  not  in  my  way." 

Ellen  did  not  answer,  her  heart  was  too 
full ;  however,  she  was  more  than  ever  resolved 
to  insist  that  the  marquis  should  take  his  de- 
parture for  France  as  soon  as  her  brother  Phi- 
lip was  gone. 

When  they  arrived,  Philip  himself  came  to 
hand  Ellen  out  of  the  chaise ;  and,  overcome 
by  his  unexpected  appearance,  she  fainted  in 
his  arms.  When  she  recovered,  she  found 
Philip  earnestly  and  anxiously  ^zing  on  her, 
and  m  return  to  her  exclamation  o?  **  Dear 
brother,  how  are  you  1"  he  coldly  answered, 
"How  do  you  do,  Ellen  1  how  do  you  dol" 

**  Dear  me!  the  surprise  of  seeing  you,  Phi- 
lip, quite  overpowered  me ;  but  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you !" 

**  So  it  seems,"  replied  Philip ;  «*  faint  away, 
indeed,  at  sight  of  an  only  brother!  Where 
the  devil,  girl,  did  you  learn  such  fine-lady  like 
airsi" 

"Don't  speak  so  roughly  to  her,  cousin 
Philip,"  cried  George,  "  don't  you,  now ;  she 
has  gone  through  a  great  deal  lately,  and  so 
have  L"  Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
burst  into  tears. 

"Split  my  mainmast!  what,  are  you  piping 
too  1  a  great  fellow  six  feet  high  whiqing  like 
a  girl !  if  I  had  you  on  the  gang-way  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  give  you  a  round  dozen  or 
two ;  but  come,  cheer  up,  my  hearty,  no  more 
hazy  weather.  So  my  poor  aunt  is  gone,  is 
she  1  well,  she  was  a  good  woman,  that  she 
was ;  and  if  I  cried  for  any  one,  I  should  cry 
for  her,  that  I  should."  So  saying,  he  watched 
bis  opportunity,  and,  unseen,  as  he  thought, 
wiped  away  a  tear  with  the  comer  of  his  black 
•ilk  cravat ;  then,  heartily  shaking  George  by 
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the  band,  he  told  him  he  was  an  honest  fellow 
(swearing  an  oath  at  the  same  time,)  and  that 
he  hoped  they  should  smoke  many  a  pipe,  and 
drink  many  a  pint  of  grog  together  before  be 
went  away. 

"  Not  many,"  replied  George,  "  for  I  am 
going  away  directly  myself  into  distant  parts." 

"Why,  zounds !  are  you  not  going  to  marry 
Ellen  r^ 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  I  am  going  to  marnr  no 
one,  not  I,"  answered  George,  aware  of  the 
storm  K&thering  on  Philip's  brow,  and  afraid 
of  its  direction  towards  Ellen. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now!  What 
does  this  meant  Have  you  not  loved  and 
courted  her  ever  since  you  were  bom  ?" 

"  Yes,  till  of  late  days ;  and  now,  some- 
how, I  am  off  the  mind,  that's  all,"  replied 
Georffe,  generously  resolved  to  screen  Ellen 
from  Philip's  wrath,  by  blaming  himself. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  replied 
Philip,  pulling  up  his  trowsers,  and  casting  a 
fierce  look  at  Ellen;  "  you  are  an  honest  lad, 
and  don't  chop  and  change  like  the  wind ;  no, 
you  always  blow  steady  to  one  point ;  and  I 
am  sure  the  fault  is  all  along  of  that  girl." 

"  Why  should  you  think  so,  Philip,"  cried 
his  mother ;  "  why  should  you  be  so  cross  to 
your  sister  1" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  mother,  or  I  shall  be 
cross  to  you,  too,  and  I  suspect  with  good 
reason ;  for  belike  you  are  in  the  way  of  tbe 
lad's  dropping  anchor  here.  But  look  you, 
Miss  Ellen,  I  nave  heard  strange  stories  since 
I  came  home ;  and  if  so  be  I  was  to  see  that 

r'nning  mounseer,  who  has  been  living  here, 
understand,  at  rack  and  mangrer,  why,  I 
would  make  no  more  to  do  of  turning  him 
out  of  the  house,  neck  and  heels  together, 
than  I  would  of  cracking  a  nut." 

"The  marquis  is  gone  away,"  replied  Mrs. 
Percival ;  for  Ellen  could  not  speak. 

"The  Marquii!  a  hair-dresser,  rigged  out 
like  a  pleasure-yacht,  I  dare  say,  nothing 
more ;  however,  take  care  if  be 's  gone  that 
he  does  not  come  back  again,  that's  all;  not 
that  I  credit  all  that  I  have  heard,  for  if  I  did 

But  it  can't  be  true,  and  I'll  cut  any 

man's  throat  that  dares  to  say  it  is ;  howsom- 
ever,  there  was  a  wise  man,  a  Romany  I  fancy, 
not  one  of  your  meagre  parley  vous,  who  used 
to  say  that  a  man's  wife  should  not  even  be 
suspected !  Mind  that.  Miss  Ellen ;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  tow  that  good-looking  vessel,  cousin 
George,  into  the  harbour  of  matrimony  as  fast 
as  you  can.  So  now,  having  told  you  my 
mind,  let  us  be  agreeable  to  one  another — and 
kiss  and  be  friends." 

Ellen  dared  not  refuse  him ;  but  she  shud' 
dered  as  he  approached  her. 

Soon  after,  he  exclaimed  with  great  glee 
that  war  was  about  to  be  declared  against  the 
cursed  mounseers,  and  that  it  was  said  all 
those  who  were  in  England  would  be  imme- 
diately sent  home.   As  he  said  this,  he  looked 
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tteadfiistly  at  Ellen.  **  May  I  be  sunk,'*  said 
he, '« if  she  is  not  gone  to  ikint  again  !'*  He 
M^as  right  —  and  Ellen  was  carried  insensible 
to  her  apartment. 

*'  If  you  are  so  rough,  you  will  be  the  death 
of  her— indeed  you  will,"  cried  George. 

^^So  much  the  better,  perhaps,"  replied 
Philip,  with  a  tenible  look. 

•*  Dreadful !"  cried  George,  ••  what  can  you 
meani  you  are  quite  brutal — indeed  you  are." 

'*  Ounds !  man,  is  it  not  grievous  to  come 
home  and  see  a  girl,  once  blooming  like  a  rose, 
with  a  face  like  chalk  or  cheese !  and  all  for 
what  1  Why,  because  a  mounseer  told  her  a 
parcel  of  lies,  and  made  her  believe  he  loved 
her ;  for  that's  the  case — I  am  sure ;  and  then 
here's  this  honest  fellow  run  a-ground,  and 
going  the  Lord  knows  where,  without  either 
rudder  or  compass !" 

This  speech  was  so  true  a  one  that  no  one 
dared  to  answer  it;  but  a  hot  supper  and  a 
bowl  of  punch  coming  in  soon  after,  Philip 
forgot  his  anger;  and  as  Ellen  did  not  appear 
again,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  harmony 
restored. 

Ellen  appeared  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  cheerful  countenance,  for  she  had 
worked  herself  up  to  the  effort  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  of  the  night  before ; 
and  Philip,  agreeably  surprised,  kissed  her 
and  told  her  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  he 
hoped  would  continue  so.  But  his  good-hu- 
mour was  a  little  overclouded,  when  George 
took  his  leave,  in  order  to  go  he  knew  not  ex- 
actly whither;  and  Philip  saw  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  he  would  ever  marry  Ellen. 

The  marquis,  meanwhile,  was  at  a  farm- 
house about  five  miles  off*,  and  contrived  to 
send  letters  to  Ellen  unseen  by  any  one,  while 
Ellen  found  means  to  answer  them.  In  one 
of  them  she  said  — **  Think  what  I  feel  at 
hearing  my  brother  abuse  the  French  every 
day  in  the  grossest  manner ;  indeed  I  know 
not  how  to  bear  it;  to  be  sure  he  has  always 
done  so  ever  since  I  knew  him,  but  I  never 
till  now  thought  it  so  very  illiberal  and  brutal. 
He  is  always  saying,  too,  that  they  are  our 
natural  enemies,  and  that  it  is  unnatural  for  us 
to  love  them,  while  to  me  it  appears  so  very, 
very  natural  /" 

For  some  days  affairs  went  on  in  this  man- 
ner; but  Fontangres  at  length  received  intelli- 
gence that  his  father  had  become  suspected 
by  the  men  then  in  power,  and  that  his  life 
was  in  great  danger;  and  the  chevalier  urged 
him  to  come  over  immediately,  and  endeavour 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  his  father  who  was 
then  in  custody.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Fontanges  felt  all  his  filial  tenderness  revive 
in  his  bosom  ;  **  True,  he  has  used  me  mean- 
ly; but  he  is  m^  father  still,"  thought  he, 
'♦and  I  can  hesitate  no  longer  to  return." 
But  the  image  of  Ellen  rose  in  all  its  charms 
to  his  view,  and  he  was  almost  distracted  with 
contending  emotions.  Still,  he  felt  it  his  duty 


to  set  off*  Immediately ;  yet  he  could  not  bear 
to  go  without  seeing  Ellen  once  more ;  and 
how  could  he  obtain  a  parting  interview  !  But 
obtain  it  he  must;  and  could  she  be  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  him!  The  wish  was  un- 
generous ;  how  could  he  desire  to  take  her  to 
the  scenes  of  civil  broils  which  awaited  him ! 
besides,  the  chances  were  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  England,  and  with  his  father  join  the 
band  of  emigrants ;  however,  see  her  he  must ; 
and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her. 

Ellen,  luckily  for  her,  received  this  letter 
when  she  was  going  to  bed;  else,  the  con- 
tents of  it  overpowered  her  so  much,  that  she 
could  never  have  been  able  to  conceal  what 
she  felt  from  the  penetrating  eyes  of  her  bro- 
ther. In  it  Fontanges  declared  the  necessity 
of  his  immediate  departure ;  but  protested  that 
he  could  not,  would  not  go,  without  seeing  her 
again;  and  he  conjured  her,  if  she  valued  his 
peace  and  his  reason,  to  consent  to  give  him  a 
private  meeting. 

In  what  a  struggle  of  opposing  feelings  did 
this  painful  information  and  this  request  throw 
the  unhappy  Ellen!  Fontanges  was  going! 
he  might  be  going,  too,  to  imprisonment  and 
death !  and  she  might  never  see  him  again ! 
No  bed  that  ni^ht  received  her ;  she  passed 
the  long  hours  in  walking  up  and  down  her 
apartment,  tormented  by  the  alternate  sugges- 
tions of  love  and  duty.  Sometimes  she 
thought  of  making  a  confidante  of  her  mother, 
and  asking  her  to  accompany  her  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  but  then  she  was  not  sure 
that  her  mother  would  not  command  her  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  seeing  Fontanges  again, 
out  of  fear  of  Philip  and  deference  to  his  opi- 
nions; because  her  son  had,  she  told  Ellen, 
convinced  her  how  wrong  she  had  been  in  al- 
lowing the  marquis  to  stay  in  the  house  so 
long,  and  she  had  consequently  determined 
not  to  allow  him  to  come  back  again ;  there- 
fore Ellen  thought  it  probable  that  her  mother 
would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  her  hopes  of 
beholding  him  once  more ;  and  she  could  not 
bear  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  follow  her 
inclinations. 

Two  hours  after  dawn  she  arose,  having 
written  a  note  to  Fontanges;  but,  as  she 
walked  into  the  farm-yard  to  go  in  search  of 
the  messenger,  she  saw  her  brother  Philip  at 
his  window  watching  her,  and  before  she 
could  see  the  messenger  or  deliver  the  note, 
Philip,  with  a  countenance  of  distrust  and  in- 
quiry, joined  her,  and  her  intention  of  deliver- 
ing it  was  completely  frustrated.  Having, 
therefore,  taken  a  short  walk  with  Philip,  she 
returned  to  her  chamber  and  destroyed  the 
note;  nor  dared  she  write  another;  yet  she 
must  form  some  determination  —  must  send 
some  answer!  and  she  continued  walking 
about  her  room  in  great  agitation,  when  she 
was  summoned  to  breakfast. 

She  found  her  brother  Philip  in  a  very  ill 
humour  indeed ;  and  he  asft\]LtcAA.  %\iOcv  <«!Qr^ 
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thority  over  her,  and  insinuated  to  her  so 
often  that  he  had  been  advising  his  mother  to 
lock  her  up,  that  a  sense  of  injury,  wounded 
pride,  and  resentment,  urged  her  to  form  a  de- 
cision against  which  her  better  feelings  had 
hitherto  successfully  struggled.  '*Had  he 
reasoned  gentlv  with  me,  and  spoken  kindly 
to  me,  I  should  haye  had  pleasure  in  obeying 
him,*'  thought  Ellen;  ''but  against  such 
brutal  tyranny  I  must  and  will  rebel  !**  Alas ! 
Ellen  forgot  that  it  was  upon  herself  she  was 
about  to  reyenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  her 
brother;  and  that  in  committing  an  action 
contrary  to  duty,  she  was  likely  to  be  the 
greatest  sufferer.  But  she  was  glad  to  find 
excuses,  in  what  she  called  her  just  resent- 
ment, for  obeying  the  dictates  of  passion ;  and 
having,  unobserved  by  Philip,  found  the  mes- 
senger from  the  marquis,  she  hastily  said, 
*'  Tell  your  employer  he  may  depend  on  me  ;'* 
then  she  returned  to  the  house,  and  kept  her- 
self in  continual  employment,  in  order  to 
drown  the  whispers  of  self-reproach,  which, 
since  her  decision,  did  not  fail  to  torment  her. 
She,  however,  kept  her  appointment,  nor  bad 
she  then  reason  to  repent  the  confidence  ^^bich 
she  had  placed  in  the  honour  of  her  lover. 

But  Fontanges  delayed  his  departure,  and 
interview  succeeded  to  interview,  till  Ellen  at 
length  discovered  that  respect  and  honour  had 
V  t^no  longer  power  over  the  heart  of  the  marquis, 
and  was  forced  to  hasten  from  him  with  the 
indignation  of  insulted  virtue,  vowing  as  she 
did  80,  that  she  would  never  again  behold  the 
man  who  had  basely  dared  to  meditate  her  de- 
str.iction.  Yet,  a  letter,  which  she  received 
the  next  day  from  the  marquis,  full  of  peni- 
tence and  sorrow,  and  declaring  that  he  must 
immediately  set  off  for  France,  and  should 
never  perhaps  see  her  again,  overcame  her 
wise  resolution ;  and,  full  of  rash  self-confi- 
dence, that  rock  on  which  so  many  have  been 
wrecked,  she  disregarded  the  suggestions  of 
offended  delicacy,  and  granted  her  unworthy 
lover  a  parting  meeting. 

Surely  the  woman  who  can  ever  submit  to 
meet,  or  even  voluntarily  to  behold  again,  the 
man  who  has  once  insulted  her  by  addresses 
injurious  to  her  virtue,  is  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  being  in  a  fairy  tale,  who,  by  some  rash 
neglect,  has  forfeited  the  protecting  talisman 
of  a  benevolent  genius.  She  has  thrown  away 
from  her  the  shield  of  decorum  and  virtuous 
pride !  that  sure  and  graceful  defence  of  female 
chastity,,  and  has  deserved  to  incur  loss  of 
honour,  reputation,  and  happiness. 

Ellen,  the  rash,  inconsiderate  Ellen,  threw 
from  her  this  protecting  shield ;  and  found  the 
pan^  of  parting  with  Fontanges  were  to  her 
embittered  by  the  agonies  of  remorse. 

Nor  was  her  punishment  slow  to  follow  her 
offence.  It  began  in  the  impossibility  which 
she  now  felt  of  meeting  the  penetrating  eye  of 
her  brother.  He,  she  found,  had  formed  but 
too  just  a  judgment  of  her  weakness;  he  had 


foreboded  her  frailtv ;  he  had  foreseen  her  dan- 
ger, and  she  could  hardly  forbear  hastening 
to  him  and  begging  him  in  his  justice  to  take 
the  life  of  the  guilty  sister  who  had  dishon- 
oured him.  And  what  were  all  the  agonies 
which  she  had  before  experienced  to  what  she 
now  suffered !  for  now  she  felt  the  conscious-  ]^ 
ness  of  sin  and  the  gnawings  of  remorse. 
While  these  thoughts  oppressed  her  as  she 
sat  at  dinner  with  her  unsuspecting  parents, 
and  her  brother,  Philip  stroked  her  pale  cheek, 
and  then  bade  God  bless  her  in  a  lone  of  the 
tenderest  affection. 

''  Why,  Ellen,  yoo  don*t  eat^*'  cried  he, 
filling  her  plate,  as  he  spoke,  with  every  thing 
which  he  thought  likely  to  tempt  her  palate. 

'*  I  can*t  eat,*'  replied  Ellen,  her  mouth  and 
tonffue  parched  with  strong  emotion.  ''  I 
can*t  eat,  I  am  very  unwell ;  indeed  if  I  had 
not  been  afraid  that  yon  would  fancy  me  worse 
than  I  am,  I  should  not  have  come  down  at 
all." 

In  a  moment  both  her  parents  were  leaning 
over  her ;  and  Philip  protested  he  would  fq 
immediately  for  the  doctor,  nor  would  he  lis- 
ten to  Ellen's  assurances  that  a  good  night's 
rest  would  recover  her.  However,  she  at  last 
prevailed  on  him  to  defer  calling  in  advice  till 
the  next  day ;  and  then,  more  wretched  from 
her  relations*  kindness  than  their  neglect  could 
have  made  her,  she  returned  to  her  own  room, 
and  remained  there  till  the  next  morning, 
thouffh  she  knew  that  the  marquis  had  de- 
ferred his  journey,  and  would  expect  to  meet 
her  again;  but  Ellen,  though  she  despaired  of 
ever  regainin|r  her  own  opinion,  felt  that  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  sink  in  it  still  lower. 

She  therefore  struggled  with  that  imperious 
passion  which  had  before  urged  her  to  sacri-  ^^ 
fice  her  ideas  of  right  and  propriety,  and  she 
subjected  it  to  her  conscience.  True,  it  was 
an  agonizing  struggle ;  but  still  she  remained 
firm,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
right  supported  her  through  the  misery  of  the 
succeeding  day ;  for  she  still  pictured  to  her- 
self the  marquis  ea^rly  and  anxiously  ex- 
pecting her,  and  again  she  had  resolution  to 
disappoint  him ;  but  finding  her  self-denial  on 
the  point  of  failing  her,  she  called  her  mother 
to  her,  and  telling  her  she  was  very  ill,  begged 
she  would  have  the  goodness  to  sit  by  her 
bed-side,  and  not  to  leave  her  till  she  found 
herself  considerably  better.  But  when  she 
thought  the  marquis  must  be  on  his  journey 
to  Dover,  as  he  had  declared  that  he  could  not, 
even  for  her  sake,  stay  more  than  two  days 
longer,  and  that  she  saw  the  struggle  over, 
and  the  victory  complete,  all  her  fortitude  for- 
sook her  at  the  idea  that  she  should  see  him 
no  more.  She  almost  cursed  her  resolution ; 
she  reproached  herself  with  hard-heartedness ; 
till  at  last,  worked  up  into  a  firenxy,  her  j^ 
screams  alarmed  the  family,  and  they  found 
her  raving  in  a  violent  delirium. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  marquis  had  been 
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panctual  to  his  appointment ;  and  was  so  ter^ 
rified  lest  Ellen  had  been  discoTered  by  her 
brother  on  her  return  firoin  their  interview,  and 
was  now  snflfering  from  his  iriolence,  that  he 
with  difficulty  forbore  going  to  the  house  to 
inquire  concerning  her.  But  the  dread  of  be- 
traying her  to  the  rage  of  Philip  by  so  doinff, 
if  she  were  not  already  betrayed,  withheld 
him ;  and  having  in  vain  sent  a  messenger  to 
watoh  for  Ellen,  he  repaired  a  second  time,  in 
DO  very  enviable  state  of  mind,  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

Again  he  was  disappointed ;  and  terror  and 
anxiety  getting  the  bettor  of  every  other  con- 
sideration, he  at  len^  walked  up  to  the 
house.  Luckily^  Philip  was  out,  being  gone 
to  provide  medical  assistance.  The  marquis 
desired  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Percival,  but  the 
old  man  hearing  his,  voice,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  with  a  countenance  full  of  the  deepest 
anguish. 

"I  wish  —  I  wish  to  see  your  daughter,*' 
cried  the  marquis. 

'*  You  shall  see  her,"  cried  the  old  man. 
"Follow  me." 

The  marquis  followed,  and  be  led  him  into 
the  chamber  of  Ellen;  where,  raving  in  all 
the  violence  of  fever,  and  her  fine  features  dis- 
torted by  disease,  he  beheld  the  object  and  the 
victim  of  his  affection !  This  sight,  this  un- 
expected sight,  completely  overcame  him,  tfnd 
he  sunk  nearly  insensible  on  the  bed  beside 
her;  but  unable  to  endure  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  cause  of  her  illness,  he  started  up  again 
indignantly,  and  demanded  to  know  who  or 
what  had  occasioned  her  disorder. 

"  O,  it  is  all  owing  to  you,'*  replied  the  mo- 
ther, "  all  unhappiness  on  your  account." 

"Ay,"  cried  the  old  man;  "till  you  came 

amongst  us  we  were  happy,  but  now ^" 

here  tears  choked  his  voice,  but  he  proceeded 
thus ;  "  I  have  brought  you  hither,  my  lord 
marquis,  to  show  you  this  sad  sight,  in  order 
to  save,  if  possible,  other  poor  parente  from 
misery  like  ours.  Look  on  that  girl ;  when 
you  came  hither,  6he  was  ^y  as  the  lark  and 
ruddy  as  the  rose.  You  tried  to  gain  her  af- 
fections, though  you  knew  you  could  not  make 
her  your  wife ;  and  here  she  lies  on  her  death- 
bed, destroyed  by  you !  0,  my  lord  marquis, 
when  next  you  enter  a  poor  fomily  like  ours, 
think  of  my  poor  Ellen's  fate,  and  do  not  tri- 
fle with  the  happiness  of  an  innocent  young 
woman !" 

"  What  will  she,  must  she  die !"  cried  the 
marquis,  almost  as  frantic  as  Ellen,  who  was 
in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  a  brain  fever. 

"  So  the  surgeon  told  us,'*  replied  the  mo- 
ther ;  "  but  my  poor  boy  Philip  was  so  unwil- 
ling to  believe  him  that  he  is  gone  in  search 
of  other  advice ;  and  as  he  will  soon  be  back 
again,  I  conjure  you  my  lord  marquis  to  go 
away ;  for,  if  he  should  come  and  see  you,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  murder  done;  then  I 
should  lose  through  you  both  mj  children^" 


Here  she  burst  into  tears,  and  the  marquis, 
wild  and  desperate  as  he  was,  shuddered  at 
her  words,  and  felt  the  force  of  her  appeal. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he ;  "  and  to-night  I  ought 
to  be  on  my  road  to  Dover ;  but  I  cannot  leave 
England  without  hearing  bow  my  poor  Ellen 
does ;  therefore,  if  you  will  promise  to  send 
me  word  how  she  is,  I  will  go  away ;  else  I 
will  stey  here  till  the  moment  of  my  depar- 
ture." 

"  We  promise  to  let  you  know,"  replied  the 
father,  mournfully,  "  and  indeed  a  few  hours 
will  decide  her  fete ;  so  look  your  last  at  her, 
and  bless  your  good  sters,  that  to  her  mieery 
yoQ  have  not  b^n  able  to  add  dishonour,  but 
that  she  is  going  to  appear  before  her  Maker 
as  pure  as  she  cante  from  him !" 

This  dreadful  speech  acted  on  the  conscious 
Fontanges  in  so  forcible  a  manner,  that  utter- 
ing a  loud  and  heav^  groan,  he  steggered  to- 
wards a  chair  and  feinted  away ;  and  when  he 
recovered,  it  was  with  ditRculty  he  could  pre- 
vent himself  from  felling  at  the  poor  old  man's 
feet,  confessing  his  fault,  and  imploring  his 
forgiveness ;  but  the  hope  that  if  Ellen  died 
the  sad  secret  would  perish  with  her,  or  that 
if  she  lived,  she  would  not  for  the  sake  of  her 
parente'  peace  disclose  it,  fortunately  had 
power  to  restrain  him;  and  making  a  ^rreat 
effort  to  conquer  his  self-upbraiding  emotions, 
he  folded  the  poor  unconscious  Ellen  in  a  last 
embrace;  then  rushing  out  of  the  house,  re- 
turned to  his  lodginffs,  where  he  awaited  in 
an  agony  of  mind,  which  reflection  rather  in- 
creased than  subdued,  some  intelligence  from 
the  ferm. 

At  length  it  arrived,  and  he  heard  that  Ellen 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger ;  the  frenzy  had 
subsided,  and  she  had  sunk  into  a  calm,  re- 
freshing sleep.  "Then  now  I  will  ^o,"  ex* 
claimed  Fontenges ;  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
he  set  off  full  speed  for  Dover,  and  landed  at 
Calais  the  next  day,  with  new  fears,  new  pros* 
pecte,  and  new  anxieties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  was  the  fete  of  the 
poor  victim  of  his  passions,  her  mother's  blind 
ambition,  and  her  own  self-confidence  1  Ellen 
slowly  but  surely  recovered  from  her  disorder, 
to  the  joy  of  her  parente  and  of  her  brother 
Philip,  who,  to  ao  him  justice,  had  been 
"  cruel  only  to  be  kind ;"  but  in  the  anguish 
of  her  soul  she  was  heard  to  exclaim— "  Would 
that  I  had  died,  and  never  seen  the  light  of 
day  again !"  Till,  recollecting  that  she  ought 
to  wish  to  live  to  atone  for  her  feult,  she  r^ 
tracted  the  immoral  wish,  and  sat  the  image 
of  resigned  despair;  and  Philip,  though  he 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  that  her  life  was  m  no 
danger,  returned  to  his  ship  oppressed  by  the 
cruel  apprehension  that  her  happiness  had  re- 
ceived its  death-blow. 

It  had  indeed ;  but  not  as  he  supposed,  from 
the  misery  of  a  hopeless  passion,  but  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  an  indulged  one; 
nor  was  it  long  before  she  was  eonvinced^^^^ 
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the  secret  which  for  the  sake  of  her  parents 
and  her  family  she^  meant  to  conceal  for  ever 
in  her  own  bosom,  would  only  too  clearly 
manifest  itself;  and  when  she  made  the  dread- 
ful discovery,  the  an^ruish  of  her  feelings 
prompted  her  to  the  crime  of  suicide.  The 
dread  of  shame,  but  above  all,  horror  of  the 
agony  which  the  knowledge  of  her  situation 
would  inflict  on  her  unhappy  parents,  swal- 
lowed up  every  other  consideration,  and  death 
by  her  own  hand  appeared  to  her  not  a  crime 
but  a  virtue. 

But  love  triumphed  over  despair ;  her  mo- 
ther had  told  her  of  Fontanges'  visit  to  her 
bedside,  of  his  agony  at  the  idea  of  her  dan- 
ger, and  of  his  resolution  not  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  till  her  fate'was  decided.  This 
intelligence  had  roused  her  from  the  stupor  of 
despair ;  it  convinced  her  that  she  was  belov- 
ed, and  it  was  balm  to  her  wounded  heart. 
Fontanges  had  raved  in  frantic  anguish  at  the 
bare  idea  of  losing  her;  what  then  would  he 
feel  at  her  actual  death,  and  by  her  own  hand 
too !  '*  No,"  she  cried,  •♦  though  he  has  been 
the  bane  of  my  virtue  and  happiness,  I  love 
him  too  tenderly  to  afflict  him  so  very  cruelly ; 
at  least  I  will  bear  to  live  as  long  as  I  can ;  I 
will  live  to  see  him  once  again,  yes — I  will 

live  for  the  sake  of  his "    She  could  not 

add  the  rest;  for  the  child  whose  birth  might 
possibly  glad  its  guilty  parents,  would,  she 
knew,  bow  the  head  of  her  own  fond  parents 
with  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Still, 
she  resolved  to  live,  and  contrive  some  means 
of  hiding  her  guilt  and  its  consequences  from 
the  eye  of  every  one;  and  while  her  mind 
was  employed  in  imagining  schemes  of  this 
sort,  the  wretchedness  of  her  feelings  was  in 
a  degree  beguiled  by  it. 

But  oh,  how  many  and  varied  were  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  on  her,  not  by  the  cruelty  but 
the  kindness  of  her  parents. 

"  Why  should  you  pine  and  sorrow  thus, 
ray  child  1"  said  her  mother  to  her  one  day ; 
"you  have  been  tried,  grievously  tried,  but 
you  have  come  out  unhurt  from  the  trial.  'Tis 
1  who  ought  to  take  on  thus,  and  not  you,  for 
my  folly  and  pride  in  leading  you  into  tempta- 
tion, by  letting  my  lord  marquis  stay  here. 
Philip  has  convinced  me  how  wrong  and  how 
dangerous  it  was ;  *  and  look  you  there,  now, 
mother,*  said  he, '  if  my  sister  Ellen  had  not 
been  a  girl  in  ten  thousand,  she  would  have 
been  ruined,  and  we  shonld  all  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  village  for  shame  of  her 
bad  doings.'  Indeed,  EHen,  though  Philip 
be  rough,  he  loves  you  very  dearly,  and  better 
now  than  ever,  because  he  sees  how  good  you 
are." 

Ellen  groaned,  and  pressed  both  her  hands 
on  her  heart,  for  it  seemed  hunting. 

Nay,  cheer  up!  cheer  up!  Ellen,*'  said 
her  father,  stroking  her  pale  cheek ;  "  to  be 
sore  I  was  proud  of  your  beauty,  and  used  to 
think  no  ghl  had  a  bloom  like  my  Ellen's ; 


but  indeed  and  in  truth,  my  child,  I  am 
prouder  of  thee  now  with  this  pale  cheek  than 
ever  I  was  of  thy  crimson  one.  How  you  did 
glad  and  make  proud  my  poor  heart,  Ellen, 
when  on  my  saying, '  I  hope  these  are  not  the 
agonies  of  remorse,'  you  threw  yourself  on  my 
neck,  and  said,  Mf  they  were,  dare  I  do  this, 
my  father  V  Nay,  dear  child,  don't  look  so  sad, 
don't  you  now."  Here  he  threw  his  arms 
fondly  round  her,  and  would  have  pressed  her 
to  his  heart,  but  Ellen  uttered  a  loud  shriek 
and  sunk  fninting  in  his  arms. 

"Take  her  away !  take  her  away !"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  countenance  of  death,  and 
almost  dropping  Ellen  on  the  floor ;  "  what 
can  this  mean  t    0 !  what  oen  this  mean  1" 

"  Why,  what  should  it  mean  1"  replied  his 
wife,  angrily,  as  she  laid  Ellen  across  her  lap. 
"You  would  not  -suspect  your  own  child; 
you  would  not  be  so  unnatural,  sure  t" 

"  For  less,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  sus- 
pected the  ehild  of  another  man;  however, 
perhaps  I  was  too  hasty ; — here— let  me  sup- 
port her."  And  while  Ellen,  as  she  was  com- 
ing to  herself,  threw  her  arm  across  his,  he 
caught  her  cold  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
lips,  burst  into  tears.  "After  all,"  said  he, 
"  she  is  our  child  still !"  Then,  before  she 
quite  recovered,  he  hastened  into  another 
apartment. 

^llen  revived  to  a  sense  of  the  imprudence 
into  which  her  too  tender  conscience  had  be- 
trayed her ;  but  as  her  mother  showed  no  signs 
of  suspicion,  her  fears  for  the  present  subsid- 
ed, and  she  was  resolved  to  be  more  on  her 
guard  for  the  future ;  nay,  she  affected  cheer- 
fulness sometimes,  and  laughed  and  even 
joked  as  she  was  wont  to  do;  out  it  was  in  the 
dark  hour,  and  when  the  indelible  sadness  im- 

f printed  on  her  countenance  could  not  give  the 
ie  to  the  gaiety  of  her  conversation ;  while 
her  parents,  eager  to  be  deceived  into  a  belief 
that  she  was  become  cheerful,  were  deceived 
and  comforted. 

But  some  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Fontanges,  and  Ellen's  task  of 
concealment  grew  every  day  more  difficult; 
when  one  day  her  father  returned  home,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  o(  another  man,  pale,  languid, 
and  with  a  deep  cut  on  his  forehead.  "  It  is 
nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  said  he,  throwing  him- 
self into  his  arm-chair;  "to be  sure  I  am  not 
strong  enough  now  to  cope  with  a  young  man, 
but  who  can  wonder  that  at  such  a  moment  I 
should  forget  that  I  was  old  !  Should  not  you, 
neighbour,  have  done  the  samel"  turning  to 
the  other  man. 

"  For  certain  I  should,"  replied  the  other, 
"  being  so  aggravated  as  you  were." 

At  Siis  moment  Ellen  and  her  mother  ran 
into  the  room,  demanding  to  know  what  had 
happened,  and  hastening  to  apply  remedies  to 
the  poor  old  man. 

"Don't  ask;  don't  ask; — I  haye  been 
knocked  down,  that's  all." 
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«« But  why — why  t"  asked  Ellen  eagerly. 

*' There  is  no  occasion  for  your  knowing, 
Miss  Ellen,**  replied  the  neighbour,  **  because 
why  it  would  only  vex  you. ' 

"  Am  I  the  cause  1— onl v  answer  me  that," 
cried  she,  catching  hold  of  the  man*s  arm. 

**  Don't  answer  her,**  cried  her  father  ten- 
derly. 

**  I  am  answered,**  said  Ellen,  sinking  into 
a  chair.  **  But  indeed  I  shall  suffer  more  from 
not  hearing  the  truth  than  hearing  it;  you 
know  not  how  much  I  can  bear — I  am  very, 
very  hard-hearted,  indeed  I  am,*'  she  cried  at 
that  moment  mistaking  the  calmness  of  despe- 
ration for  the.  want  of  feeling. 

At  length  her  importunities  drew  the  whole 
truth  from  her  unhappy  father.  A  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Symonds  had  dared  to  utter  be- 
fore him  cruel  insinuation^ against  Ellen's 
reputation ;  **  On  which,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  I  told  the  young  fellow,  who  I  knew  owed 
you  a  grudge  because  you  would  not  have 
him,  that  he  was  a  liar.  He  instantly  replied, 
that  I  was  a  dupe,  and  that  he  knew  you  were 

the  marquis's .     I  did  not  give  him  time 

to  finish  the  sentence,  for  I  forgot  I  was  an  old 
man  ;  I  only  remembered  I  was  a  father,  and  I 
struck  my  fist  in  his  face ;  he  directly  felled  me 
to  the  grround,  and  before  I  recovered,  his  bro- 
ther dragged  him  away,  and  my  kind  neigh- 
bour here,  led  me  home.*' 

From  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke, 
the  blood  gushed  out  again  from  his  wound  ; 
and  Ellen,  already  overwhelmed  by  the  story 
he  had  told,  rendefed  wild  by  anguish  and  re- 
morse, knelt  at  his  feet,  clasped  her  arms 
round  him,  shuddered,  and  withdrew  them 
again ;  in  short,  she  gave  way  to  such  violent 
emotions,  that  she  fell  into  convulsive  hyste- 
rics, and  was  conveyed  to  bed. 

She  was  scarcely  recovered,  when  Philip, 
who  had  been  raised  from  a  common  sailor  to 
the  rank  of  a  midshipman  during  the  peace, 
for  some  service  which  he  had  rendered,  by 
which  the  ship  and  the  whole  crew  had  been 
saved  from  imminent  danger,  had,  since  the 
war  had  been  begun,  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  bravery,  and  in  being  the  first 
man  who  boarded  a  vessel  of  the  enemy,  that 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  and, 
having  accompanied  the  prize  into  port,  wrote 
word  to  his  parents  that  he  should  come  on 
shore,  and  set  off  directly  to  pay  a  visit  to 
them  and  see  how  his  poor  sister  Ellen  did. 

This  news,  which  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  her 
parents,  had  a  very  different  effect  on  Ellen ; 
she  dreaded  Philip's  presence,  she  feared  his 
scrutinizins  eye ;  and  she  was  sure,  that  being 
elated  by  liis  victory,  he  would  delight  in 
speaking  of  the  French  in  saeh  terms  as  would 
be  very  distressing  to  her  feelings.  However, 
come  he  must;  and  she  must  summon  up  reso- 
lution to  meet  him  with  smiles. 

He  came— and  Ellen  from  her  window  saw 
bis  manly  countenance  beaiQing  with  honest 


pleasure  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  his 
smart  new  uniform,  the  proof  of  his  deserts — 
while  a  feeling  like  that  of  death  came  over 
her,  as  she  overheard  her  parents,  who  went 
out  to  meet  him,  call  him  the  pride  of  their 
hearts.  O,  how  she  envied  Philip  the  tear  of 
pleasure  which  then  glistened  in  his  ^e,  and 
spite  of  himself  fell  on  his  sun-burnt  cheek  ! 

«'Well,  but  how  is  Ellen  1"  she  heard  him 
say,  and  then  she  could  listen  no  longer. 

At  length  she  summoned  resolution  to  go 
down  stairs,  for  her  mother  told  her  Philip 
was  very  impatient  to  see  her.  She  found  her 
delighted  mother  admiring  and  stroking  down 
the  facings  of  Philip's  handsome  uniform, 
while  her  father  was  listening  with  animated 
attention  to  his  account  of  the  engagement. 

But  the  fire  and  pleasure  which  sparkled  in 
Philip's  eyes  as  be  told  his  story,  suddenly 
vanished  when  he  looked  on  Ellen.  He  start- 
ed ;  his  lip  quivered ;  and  imprinting  a  hasty 
kiss  on  her  lips,  he  turned  aside  and  burst 
into  tears.  When  he  could  speak,  he  said 
in  a  tone  of  reproach  to  his  mother,  '*  Why 
you  told  me  sister  Ellen  was  better !" 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  El- 
len, *^  so  1  am ;  indeed  I  am  not  so  ill  as  I 
look.'* 

*•  You  had  not  need **  said  Philip,  turn- 
ing to  look  at  her  again ;  but  he  could  not 
stand  it ;  so  muttering  a  terrible  oath,  he  rush- 
ed out  of  the  house  to  vent  bis  feelings  in  soli- 
tude. 

**  Poor  Philip  !*'  observed  his  mother,  wip- 
ing her  eyes ;  **  you  see,  Ellen,  how  dearly  he 
loves  you !" 

**  I  do  indeed ;  he  loves  me  only  too  well,** 
thought  Ellen,  ^*  far,  far  more  than  I  deserve  ;'* 
and  she  wished  that  he  was  not  so  kind  to 
her. 

As  soon  as  Philip  had  recovered  himself, 
and  was  sure  he  should  not  again  behave  like 
a  poor  fresh-water  spark,  he  returned,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  he  remarked  the  plaister  on 
his  father's  forehead,  and  asked  what  was  the 
occasion  of  it. 

*'  Lack-a-day,**  replied  his  mother  unguard- 
edly, *^  your  poor  father  was  knocked  down 
by '^ 

'*  I  fell  down,  you  mean,  wife,"  interrupted 
the  old  man,  with  a  significant  firown ;  **  that 
is,  I  Mras  knocked  down  by  the  arm  of  a  tree  ;'* 
and  Ellen  suddenly  left  the  room. 

**  O,  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  it, 
father  1''  said  Philip,  with  a  look  of  incredu- 
li^,  and  changed  the  subject;  for  he  had  sur- 
prised the  look  which  his  father  gave  his  mo- 
ther,  and  he  saw  very  clearly  that  the  old  man 
meant  to  deceive  him;  therefore  he  did  not 
rest  till,  having  contrived  to  be  alone  with  the 
latter,  he*  gained  from  her  by  dint  of  caresses 
and  threats  the  whole  truth. 

Philip  said  nothing  when  he  heard  it,  he 
only  wnistled;  and  when  she  conjured  him 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  affair  to  any  one^  and 
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not  think  of  resenting  it,  he  only  kissed  her, 
told  her  she  was  a  frw)A  old  soul,  and  then  ran 
up  into  his  own  apartment.  He  remained 
there  ahout  half  an  hour;  and  then,  telling  his 
mother  he  should  be  back  to  dinner,  he  went 
out,  singing  as  he  went  along;  and  his  mo- 
ther fancying  that  his  singing  was  a  proof  of 
light-heartedness,  was*  convinced  that  he  had 
forgotten,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
resent  the  blow  which  his  father  had  received. 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  returned ;  but  full 
of  agitation,  and  with  a  faite  crimsoned  with 
violent  emotion ;  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  he  wiped  his  face  and  called  for  a  pot 
of  home-brewed. 

**  What  has  happened  ?— what  is  the  mat- 
ter?** cried  both  his  parents  at  once. 

^*  Give  me  some  beer,  I  tell  you,*'  answered 
Philip  roughly;  and  the  beer  was  brought. 
He  put  it  to  his  lips;  but  setting  it  down 
again  he  exclaimed,  **  Sink  me  if  I  can  swal- 
low !*'  and  then  he  walked  about  the  room. 

**  My  dear  son,  do  tell  us  what  is  the  matp 
ter !"  cried  his  father.  •*  See  how  you  frighten 
your  poor  mother." 

He  turned  about,  and  saw  that  his  mother 
had  sunk  nearly  fainting  on  a  chair.  **  Ho ! 
hallo  there!  Why,  mother,  cheer  up !"  cried 
he,  "  there's  no  great  harm  done;  only,  d'ye 
see,  'gad  I  laced  his  doublet  for  him,  that  I 
did;  he  shall  remember  calling  my  sister 
names,  and  knocking  down  my  poor  old  fa- 
ther, that  he  shall." 

"I  thouGfht  so — I  thought  what  you  had 
done,"  said  his  mother  faintly,  while  her  hus- 
band reproached  her  for  her  imprudence  in 
telling  Philip  what  had  passed. 

"Avast  there,  father,"  cried  Philip;  "mo- 
ther was  right,  quite  right;  for  if  she  had  not 
told  me  of  your  injuries,  how  should  I  have  re- 
venged them  t  To  be  sure  I  shall  be  sorry, 
that  I  shall,  if  he  should  die,*' 
"  Die !  is  there  any  fear  of  thati" 
"  Why,  they  say  so ; — '  Well,'  says  I,  *you 
know  where  to  find  me,  and  I  shall  not  sheer 
off,  you  may  depend  upon  it.'  So  they  let 
me  go ;  and  now  the  murder  is  out,  let 's  see 
if  I  can  drink." 

He  then  emptied  the  tankard,  and  declared 
himself  rather  easier ;  he  said  he  would  tell 
them  the  whole  story,  but  he  thought  it  as 
welt  to  keep  it  from  his  sister  Ellen;  and, 
luckily,  she  was  gone  to  take  a  walk. 

"  Well,  I  went  in  search  of  the  young  fel- 
low, and  I  found  him,  and  he  looked  as  white 
as  the  wall  when  he  saw  me.  *  Look  you, 
my  lad,'  says  I,  *  when  you  called  my  sister 
bad  names,  and  assaulted  my  poor  old  fether, 
belike  you  forgot  there  was  such  a  person  as 
I  in  the  world,  so  I  am  come  to  toqch  up  your 
memory  on  that  point.  So,  look  ye,  I  am  now 
a  gentleman,  and  an  officer  in  his  majesty's 
service,  God  bless  him !  But  that  don't  sig- 
nify ;  I  was  not  better  bom  than  you,  though 
/  hope  1  am  better  bred,  and  should  always 


scorn  to  reproach  a  father  with  the  real  or  sup- 
posed guilt  of  his  child.'  (Here  Philip's 
voice  faltered ;  but  muttering  an  oath,  he  went 
on  thus:)  *  Therefore,  here  are  two  pistols, 
and  you  shall  have  your  choice  of  them ;  and 
(here  he  swore,)  you  shall  gife  me  satisfac- 
tion.' 

"  Well,  this  was  kind  and  handsome,  was 
it  not  1  But,  zounds,  if  the  leaky  vessel  did 
not  fall  a  crying,  and  swore  he  would  not  fight, 
not  he.  '  Then  own  that  you  have  told  a  par- 
cel of  lies,  and  are  a  scoundrel ;  for,'  added  I, 
'  all  things  considered,  I  am  jsrlad  you  will  not 
fight,  as  I  believe  my  life  u  of  more  value 
than  to  be  risked  with  such  as  you.'  '  No,  I 
will  own  no  such  thing,'  answered  he,  '  for  1 
know  all  I  said  was  true.'  'Won't  youl' 
says  I ;  so  out  1  took  a  horse-whip,  and  I  laid 
it  on  till  he  sqmdled  and  foundered,  and  lay 
rolling  about  like  a  ship  in  a  storm;  but  at 
last  ul  was  silent,  and  1  really  thought  be 
was  gone  down  to  Davy's  locker ;  and  so  the 
folks  who  broke  in  thought,  for  I  had  locked 
the  door.  So  they  said  they  would  take  me 
up  for  murder.  So  I  said  they  were  welcome; 
but  be  recovered  a  little;  and  then  telling 
them  they  knew  where  to  find  me,  I  came 
home." 

"O  Philip!"  cried  his  mother,  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck,  "  if  he  should  die,  and 
you  be  tried  for  murder,  I  should  never  sur* 
vive  it !" 

"He  would  be  acquitted,  I  am  sure  he 
would,"  said  the  old  man,  grasping  Philip's 
hand,  "  for  where  is  the  son  or  brother  that 
would  not  acquit  him !" 

"Thank  you,  fiither;  fhank  you  for  that," 
cried  Philip  in  a  choked  tone  of  voice ;  "  but 
mum!  here  comes  Ellen,  so  let's  seem  jol< 
ly ;"  and  singing  a  jovial  song,  be  went  out 
to  meet  her. 

"  Dear  Philip,  how  hoane  you  are !"  cried 
Ellen. 

"  Yes— I  believe— yes,  I  don't  sing  as  well 
as  usual,  I  believe,"  he  answered,  hemming 
down  a  sigh ;  "  I  have  a  cold,  and  my  eyes 
are  leaky  too  (wiping  away  a  tear  with  nis 
hand ;)  but  no  matter,  1  am  well,  and  mon- 
strous happy ;  so  let's  in  and  eat  a  hearty 
dinner,  Ellen — that  is,  I  mean,  if  we  can." 

The  dinner  was  served  up;  and  though 
Philip  only  appeared  to  eat  heartily,  Ellen  ate 
with  more  appetite  than  usual.  She  had  been 
contriving  a  plan  to  avoid  a  discovery  of  her 
situation,  even  should  her  infant  live  to  come 
into  the  world  ;  and  though  she  almost  enfied 
Philip  his  increasing  reputation,  while  hers 
was  irreparably  woundecl,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, she  rejoiced  to  think  that  her  parents 
would  find  in  him  some  consolation  for  their 
disappointment  in  her;  and  while  this  idea 
was  uppermost  in  her  mind  unusual  cheerful- 
ness lighted  up  her  dim  eye,  and  she  did  not 
attend  to  the  anxious  expression  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  parents  and  her  brother. 
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But  dinner  was  weroely  over  wh«n  Philip, 
who  Bat  opposite  to  the  window,  turned  very 
pale,  and  exclaimed,  **  Shiver  my  topsails, 
but  they  are  coming  for  me !  and  I  douot  the 
poor  lad  is  quite  aground !  Well,  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  that  I  am/* 

"  Who  is  coming  for  you  t  who  is  dead !" 
cried  Ellen ;  while  the  poor  old  man  and  wo- 
man, more  dead  than  alive,  hung  round  Philip, 
oppressed  with  grief  too  mij^ty  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

'*  Answer  me !  what  mystery  is  this  V  con- 
tinued Ellen,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of 
agony. 

At  this  moment  the  officers  of  Justice  en- 
tered the  room ;  and  the  foremost  told  Philip 
he  was  their  prisoner,  as  young  Symonds  was 
very  bad,  and,  if  he  died,  Philip  mutt  be  in- 
dicted for  wilful  murder ;  therefore,  as  murder 
was  not  a  bailable  offence,  he  must  be  com- 
mitted immediately,  and  ge  on  along  with  them 
to  jail. 

"Philip!"  cried  Ellen,  seizing  his  arm, 
**  am  not  I  the  cause  of  all  this  !*' 

"  Avast,  you  there  now — what  then  ?  *Twas 
not  your  fault— if  the  fellow  spoke  evil  of  vou, 
and  knocked  down  poor  old  father ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  I  did  not  mean  to  kill  him.  that  I  did 
not ;  but  don't  pipe  about  it,  sister  Ellen,  pray 
donU;  and  as  for  their  hanging  of  me,  I  aon  t 
believe  a  word  of  it.'* 

He  spoke,  but  Ellen  heard  it  not;  horror 
had  suspended  all  her  faculties;  and  though 
her  unhappy  parents  groaned  aloud  in  agony 
when  the  officers  led  Philip  awa^r ;  and  though 
he  himself,  terrified  at  her  situation,  wept 
over  her,  and  strained  her  in  a  parting  em- 
brace; she  heard,  she  saw,  she  felt  nothing, 
and  her  wretched  parents  were  obliged  to 
rouse  themselves  from  the  anguish  which  the 
apprehension  of  their  son  caused  them,  in  or- 
der to  watch  beside  their  senseless  and  appa- 
rently lifeless  daughter. 

But  Ellen  lived  even  through  the  agonies 
of  this  dreadful  night.  A  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth  day  elapsed,  yet  still  Ellen  was  scarce 
ly  able  to  speak  or  move,  though  her  senses 
were  returned ;  and  still  young  Symonds  re- 
mained in  danger*  and  Philip  in  prison.  But 
the  latter  was  not  without  his  comforts  there. 
The  news  of  his  detention  had  reached  Ply- 
mouth, and  some  of  his  messmates  (for  Philip 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  the  whole  ship's 
crew)  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  set  on  to 
visit  htm  in  his  confinement.  But  whejn  they 
heard  whv  he  was  confined,  their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds;  they  declared  the  fellow  de- 
served to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  they 
vowed  that  they  would  break  open  the  prison 
and  set  him  free ;  nor  suffer  their  brave  mess- 
mate to  be  laid  in  limbo  for  having  tried  to  rid 
the  world  of  a  sneaking,  pitiful  fellow,  unfit 
to  live.  However,  luckily  perhaps  for  the  jail 
and  jailor,  and  eertaifdy  luckily  for  Philip, 


Symonds  was  declared  entirely  out  of  danger 
that  evening,  and  Philip  was  rdeased. 

No  words  can  describe  the  transports  of  his 
companions  on  the  occasion ;  they  carried  him 
home  on  their  arms  in  triumph.  His  unhappy 
parents  were,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Ellen, 
who  was  now  better,  setting  out  at  this  mo- 
ment to  visit  him. 

"  Hark !  I  hear  shouting;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  is  good  news  come  to  some  one,  though 
there  is  none  for  us,"  cried  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  I  wish  it  had  come  at  any  other  time,"  re- 
plied the  old  roan;  "I  like  to  rejoice  with  mv 
neighbours,  but  now  tliere  is  no  joy  for  me. 
Here  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  woe-worn 
cheek.  At  this  instant  of  time  the  shouts  re- 
doubled^ and  seemed  to  approach;  and  the 
poor  old  couple,  sickening  at  beholding  the 
mirth  they  could  not  share«  were  consulting 
how  they  should  avoid  meeting  the  revellers ; 
when,  at  the  turning  of,  the  road,  the  noisy 
group  appeared  in  sight,  and  they  beheld  Phi- 
lip earned  on  the  arms  of  his  eompaniona. 

"  'Tis  he !  'tis  our  son !  and  at  liberty  I" 
cried  his  mother,  screaming  for  joy,  and  rush- 
ing forward  to  meet  him.  But  his  father, 
too  much  choked  to  speak  ot  move,  had  only 
pow«r  to  take  off  bis  hat;  and  standing  bar»- 
neaded,  he  turned  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  look- 
ing the  thanks  which  he  could  not  articulate. 

"  Set  me  down,  my  brave  boys,  set  me 
down,"  cried  Philip ;  "  there  they  are,  dear, 
good  old  souls!  Set  me  down,  that  I  may 
give  them  a  hug." 

"Nay,  if  they  are  good  souls  we'll  bug 
them  too,"  cried  his  crazy  messmates,  "  and 
they  shall  have  a  ride,  that  they  shall." 

"No,  no— avast  ye  there,''  cried  Philip, 
"nobody  shall  carry  my  father  and  mother 
but  myself,  when  they  want  it;  for,  look  ye, 
they  carried  me  when  I  was  young,  and  so  I 
must  do  the  same  for  them  npw  they  are  old." 

"  How !  are  they  your  fether  and  mother, 
Phill"  asked  the  sailors;  "'Ounds,  then 
we  '11  give  them  a  hearty  cheer."  And  while 
Philip  was  receiving  his  mother's  eager  kiss 
and  his  father's  welcome,  his  friends  sunound- 
ed  them,  and  with  hats  thrown,  and  voices 
raised  on  high,  proclaimed  their  friendly  joy. 

The  sound,  the  unusual  sound  of  gladness 
called  Ellen  to  the  window.  It  was  Philip 
whom  she  saw  returning,  and  at  liberty !  He 
was  then  no  murderer,  and  she  had  occasioned 
no  murder !  and  her  heart  throbbed  almost  to 
bursting;  but  it  was  a  throb  of  joy,  a  feeling 
long  absent  from  her  breast;  and  tears,  a  re- 
lief to  which  she  had  been  long  unused,  burst 
freely  forth  as  she  beheld  the  happy  group. 
"  Then  my  prayers  have  been  heard,''  she  ex- 
claimed, "  sinner  though  I  be !" 

"  Ellen !  sister  Ellen !"  cried  Philip,  "  here 
I  am,  and  all  'a  well !"  and  Ellen,  rtinning 
down  stairs,  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  sobbed 
out  her  welcome  on  his  shoulder. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mirth  that  day  of 
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Philip  and  his  friends,  and  even  Ellen  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  it  without  disgust;  for 
she  had  re-considered  her  last  and  most  pro- 
misingr  plan  in  order  to  conceal  her  shame  from 
her  parents  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  she 
was  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  was  like- 
ly to  succeed.  True,  it  would  cost  her  many 
a  severe  pang  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  many 
a  painful  blush ;  but  she  knew  she  had  de- 
served mortification,  and  she  cared  not  how 
much  she  suffered,  provided  she  could  pre- 
serve from  suffering  her  parents  and  her  bro- 
ther. 

Her  plan  was  this ;  she  resolved  to  make  a 
confidant  of  George  Meadows,  and  by  his  as- 
sistance contrive  to  leave  home  in  time  to  be 
confined  at  a  distance,  and  where  she  was 
wholly  unknown.  Ellen,  in  the  midst  of  her 
distresses,  reflected  with  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure  on  the  faithful  and  well-tried  love 
which  her  cousin  George  bore  her ;  and  she 
was  sure  that  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and 
even  in  shame  itself,  his  friendly  hand  would 
be  stretched  out  to  succour  and  to  save  her. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  learn  his  address, 
and  to  write  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  return 
directly,  as  she  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  impart  to  him ;  and  on  his  arri- 
val, for  she  felt  assured  that  he  would  obey 
her  summons,  she  intended,  on  pretence  that 
it  would  be  good  for  her  health,  to  ask  leave 
to  go  a  little  tour  with  her  cousin  George,  re- 
lying on  her  well-known  indisposition  to  screen 
her  reputation  from  reproach,  while  travelling 
alone  with  a  young  man,  or  determined  to  set 
reproach  at  defiance  as  unworthy  her  regard ; 
while,  if  she  remained  at  home,  a  more  real 
cause  for  scandal  might,  spite  of  her  care,  be 
too  soon  known  throughout  the  village. 

Having  obtained  leave  to  accompany  George, 
she  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  him  to  a  private 
lodging  in  some  large  town ;  and  George  hav- 
ing consented  to  let  the  child  pass  for  his,  (for 
she  well  knew  that  the  slight  disgrace  which 
would  hence  attach  to  him  he  would  willingly 
incur  to  save  his  cousin  Ellen  from  shame  and 
her  parents  from  sorrow,)  she  intended  that  it 
should  be  nursed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
farm ;  where,  on  pretence  of  oblidng  George, 
she  could  visit  it  frequently,  and  see  that  it 
was  reared  with  care  and  tenderness  till  she 
could  have  the  happiness  of  presenting  it  to 
ito  real  father,  when  he  should  seek  shelter 
from  the  troubles  in  his  own  country,  in  the 
quiet  and  protection  of  ours. 

For  Ellen  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  that 
Fontanges'  affection  for  her  would  decay. 
True,  she  had  not  received  one  letter  from  him 
since  his  departure,  but  that  she  attributed  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  insecurity  of  the  post  as 
a  conveyance;  therefore,  as  she  saw  by  the 
papers  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and  employed 
D^  the  government,  his  safety  consoled  her  for 
his  silence ;  and  she  looked  forward  with  cer- 
tBiDty  to  the  idea  of  seeing  him  again ;  while 


a  flattering  hope  would  sometimes  present  it- 
self to  her  mind,  that  when  he  beheld  his 
child  he  would  feel  the  tie  that  bound  him  to 
its  mother  so  strong,  so  sacred,  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  oyerTook  the  disparity  of  their 
birth,  and  give  her  the  legal  right  to  his  affec- 
tions, of  which  she  had  before  despaired. 

In  waking  dreams  like  these,  poor  Ellen 
was  now  beguiling  her  too  real  cares;  there- 
fore, she  smiled  on  the  noisy  conviviality  in 
which  she  could  not  share.  But  Philip's 
gaiety  was  a  little  overclouded  hy  the  disap- 
pointment which  bis  friends  were  too  blunt 
not  to  own  that  they  had  met  with  in  Ellen's 
appearance.  Philip  had  ofien  boasted  of  his 
sister's  beauty ;  therefore,  when,  instead  of  a 
lovely,  blooming,  round,  yet  slender  girl,  his 
messmates  beheld  a  pale,  meagre,  melancholy 
woman,  wrapt  up  in  a  large  shawl  which  con- 
cealed her  figure,  and  gave  her  a  grave  and 
matronly  appearancis,  they  could  not  help  say- 
ing, *•  How,  Phil !  is  that  your  pretty  sister 
Ellen,  that  you  talked  so  much  ofl  Why, 
surely,  it  can't  be  she,  but  her  mother !"  And 
Philip  found  it  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
she  was  a  great  beauty  before  she  knew  illness 
and  sorrow,  but  that  she  had  had  enough  of 
both  to  change  her. 

This  little  mortification  dwelt  on  poor 
Philip's  mind,  and  lighted  up  afresh  his  re- 
sentment against  the  French  rascal,  as  he 
termed  him,  who  had  caused  so  much  sorrow 
to  Ellen ;  nor  was  he  at  this  moment,  irritated 
as  he  was  by  the  large  quantity  of  liquor 
which  he  had  drunk,  disposed  to  regard  Ellen 
herself  with  much  complacency.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  should  eageriy  join  in  a 
bumper  to  **  Success  to  our  armies  whether  on 
land  or  at  sea !"  and  that  he  should  propose, 
as  another  toast,  **  Destruction,  here  and  here- 
afU^r,  to  all  the  French  on  the  face  of  the 
earth !" 

This  horrible  toast  was  received  by  his 
messmates  with  shouts  of  applause ;  but  his 
father  left  the  room  to  avoid  drinking  it ;  and 
Ellen,  pale  and  terrified,  was  following  him 
from  the  same  motive,  when  Philip,  his  lip 
quivering  with  passion,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  emotion,  swore,  solemnly 
swore,  that  she  should  drink  that  toast  before 
she  went  away. 

"I  can't  drink  it,  indeed  I  can't,"  cried 
Ellen,  "it  would  choke  me,  it  would  indeed." 

"  You  shall  try,  howler,"  said  he,  putting 
the  glass  to  her  lips;  and  Ellen  would  have 
drunkjt,  had  not  Philip,  with  spiteful  eager- 
ness, repeated  the  toast.  Ellen  listened,  and 
took  the  glass  from  her  lips.  Could  she 
drink  ♦•  Destruction  here  and  hereafWr"  to 
the  object  of  her  affections,  and  the  father  of 
her  child  Y  Impossible !  and  with  a  shriek  of 
horror  she  threw  the  yet  untasted  glass  on  the 
ground,  and  sunk  down  in  a  swopn  upon  the 
floor. 

Her  scream  made  her  brother  sober  imme- 
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d lately ;  his  heart  smote  him  for  what  he  had 
done ;  and,  raising  her  fondly  in  his  arras,  he 
rested  her  head  on  his  hosom,  while  his  mother 
applied  restoratives  to  her  nostriU;  but  in  her 
fall  the  large  handkerchief  unfortunately  open- 
ed, and  Philip*s  long-dormant  suspicions  were 
re-awakened  ;  and  instantly  consigning  Ellen 
to  ,the  charge  of  one  of  his  companions,  he 
carefully  closed  the  shawl  again,  and  turned 
in  silent  and  sullen  sorrow  to  the  window. 

•'  Oh,  I  fear  she  will  never  recover  again  !** 
cried  his  mother,  wringing  her  hands. 

*•  Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  if  she  never 
does,**  muttered  Philip ;  but  luckily  no  one 
overheard  him,  and  Ellen  was  conveyed  still 
insensible  to  bed. 

In  a  short  time  after,  his  messmates  de- 
clared it  was  time  for  them  to  set  off  on  their 
return  to  their  ship ;  and,  to  their  great  surprise, 
Philip,  who  had  declared  in  the  morning  that 
be  should  stay  at  home  and  on  shore  till  the 
last  minute,  now  said  he  should  accompany 
them ;  and  his  parents  finding  he  was  deter- 
mined, and  in  no  humour  to  l>e  contradicted, 
forbore  to  urge  his  stay;  and  Ellen  having 
recovered  herself,  his  mother  hastened  to  pack 
up  bis  clothes,  while  he,  absorbed  in  gloomy 
thoughts,  .leaned  against  the  door. 

When  his  mother  came  down  stairs  again, 
the  told  him  that  Ellen  hoped  he  would  not 
P^o  awaj  without  bidding  her  farewell,  because 
if  he  did,  she  would  think  he  was  angry  with 
her. 

**  JIngry  with  her !  angry  with  her !"  replied 
Philip,  grinding  his  teeth  and  clenching  his 
fist  as  he  spoke ;  **  Tell  her  to  ask  her  own 
heart  if  I  have  not  reason  to  be  angry  with 
her;  if  1  have  not  reason  to  curse— ^ No, 
no,**  added  he  in  a  softer  tone,  **  no,  no  —  tell 
her  no  such  thing,  tell  her  no  such  thing.'* 

"  Then  you  will  see  her  V 

«•  No,  that  I  will  not— but— " 

•*  But  what  1  Will  you  leave  her  no  re- 
membrance—no love  1*' 

"  No— I  tell  you,"  he  vociferated  in  a  tone 
of  thunder;  and  calling  his  companions,  he 
wrung  his  ^ther  and  mother  by  the  hand,  and 
nished  out  of  the  house. 

*'  He  is  gone !  and  in  anger  with  Ellen  !** 
cried  his  mother;  **how  she  will  grieve  for 
it!*' 

**  Pshaw !  let  him  go  if  he  is  so  easily  of- 
fended ;  I  hope  Ellen  will  not  mind  his  anger,** 
replied  her  husband,  *'  and  I  will  go  comfort 
the  poor  girl  directly.*' 

He  was  scarcely  seated  by  her  bedside, 
when  Philip,  out  of  breath  with  haste,  re- 
turned ;  and  when  his  mother  joyfully  wel- 
ooroed  him,  he  said~-**As  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, mother;  I  only  came  back  to  say— 
Deuce  take  me  if  I  know  what  to  say !  Only 
—  incase  I  should  never  see  Ellen  affain  — 
for  she  may  die,  jroo  know,  or  I  may  be  kill- 
ed— " 


"  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  forbid  !'*  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Percival. 

'*  In  his  mercy,  did  you  say  1  in  his  mercy, 
mother !  Poor,  dear,  deceived  soul  !'*  muttered 
Philip ;  "  Well,  but  you  see,  mother,  in  that 
case  I  should  not  like  to  recollect  that  I  did 
not  part  friends  with  my  sister;  so  you  may 
tell  her—'* 

"Tell  her  yourself." 

«<  No — that  *s  impossible ;  we  had  better  not 
meet,  believe  me.  I  must  not  see  her,  for  I 
would  not  speak  unkind  to  her;  and  were  I 
to  see  her — but  no — I  will  not  see  her,  and 
that's  enough.  So  tell  her  that  I— I  wish  her 
well,  and  forgive  her,  and  so  forth,  and — " 

"  You  send  your  love  to  herl" 

"  No  — I  said  no  such  thing;  and  I  won't 
have  words  put  in  my  mouth,  such  as  I  never 
said  or  thought  o^  Tell  her  I  wish  her  well, 
and  forgive  her,  that's  quite  enough ;  so  good- 
bye, mother!  And  hark  ye,  pray  be  kind  and 
gentle  to  Ellen,  and  take  care  of  her,  and  com- 
fort her  all  you  can — well,  good-bye,  mother, 
and  the  Lord  support  you  under  all  your  tri- 
als !"  So  saying,  he  ran  from  the  door ;  but 
before  his  mother  could  reach  the  staircase  he 
returncki  again,  and  saying — "  Mother,  now  I 
think  of  it,  you  may  give  my  love  to  Ellen," 
he  again  bade  her  farewell,  sobbing  audibly 
as  he  said  it,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  morning,  Ellen,  in  pursuance  of 
her  plan,  took  ever^  possible  means  to  disco- 
ver where  her  cousin  George  was,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  she  recollected  that  his  address  was 
known  probably  to  the  relation  at  whose  house 
his  mother  had  died,  and  she  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  her.  But  she  received  an  answer 
which  completely  destroyed  her  hopes  of  dis- 
covering George,  and  being  saved  by  his 
means  nom  shame ;  for  his  relations  informed 
her  that  George,  on  her  account,  had  lefl  the 
country,  nearly  broken-hearted;  and  that  he 
might  not  be  exposed  to  hear  her  name  men- 
tioned again  for  some  time,  he  had  resolved 
that  he  would  not  let  any  of  his  friends  know 
where  he  was,  but  would  wander  about  till 
time,  absence,  and  distance  had  conquered  his 
unhappy  passion. 

This  news  destroyed  the  hope  that  had  sup- 
ported Ellen  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  and 
when  she  had  gone  a  round  through  all  her 
thoughts,  she  found  them  nought  but  horror 
and  dismay.  Sometimes  she  resolved  to  con- 
fide her  situation  to  her  parents ;  but  from  this 
she  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  destroying 
them ;  and  in  such  agonies  of  mind  as  no  pen 
can  describe,  she  passed  another  and  another 
week. 

While  her  mind  was  in  ^is  dreadful  state, 
and  while  the  only  idea  that  shot  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine through  the  gloom  was  the  hope  of  one 
day  or  other  presenting  her  child  to  its  still 
dear,  though  perhaps,  neelectful  father,  she 
saw  the  Count  de  MirbeTle,  a  friend  of  the 
marquis,  who  had  visited  him  sometimes  a( 
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the  him,  approaching  the  door ;  and  pale  and 
breathless  with  emotion,  (for  she  conjectured 
that  he  brought  news  of  Fontanges,)  she  ran 
down  to  meet  him. 

Both  her  parents  were  out;  and  her  fore- 
boding heart  whispered  her  that  it  was  well 
they  were  so.  The  count,  a  proud  and  Jieart- 
less  coxcomb,  and  who  thought  that  a  man  of 
quality  did  a  fiile  roiuriire  great  honour  by 
condescending  to  ruin  her,  approached  Ellen 
with  very  little  ceremony ;  and  though  he  did 
not  know  that  the  marquis  had  really  seduced 
Ellen,  he  treated  her  with  a  degree  of  fami- 
liarity which  proved  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  seduce  her  him- 
self. 

But  Ellen  repulsed  his  advances  with  an  air 
of  dignity  which  he  thought  vastly  amusing 
^nd  piquant  for  a  petiU  bourgeniae  to  assume ; 
and  he  told  her  he  should  highly  entertain  the 
marquis  by  detailing  herjierte  to  him. 

**  I  conclude,  sir,"  replied  Ellen,  **  that  the 
marauis  did  not  send  you  hither  to  insult  me, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  be  entertain- 
ed by  hearing  that  you  have  done  so.*' 

*^  Pardon  me,  madam,'*  returned  the  count 
with  a  look  of  scorn,  **  the  marquis  is  a  man 
of  rank  and  family,  and  so  am  I ;  and  he  will 
hardly  believe  that  I  can  insult  you.** 

*•  However  that  may  be,  sir,  I  desire  to  know 
your  business  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  I 
may  take  leave  of  you,**  said  Ellen,  with  as 
proud  a  look  as  she  could  assume. 

'*  My  buHiness  you  shall  know  directly,'* 
answered  the  count  with  a  malignant  smile. 
**I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  marauis,  in 
which  he  desires  me  to  call  on  you  and  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  the  little  affair  between 
you ;  he  does  not  write  himself,  because  he  is 
afraid  of  making  madame  jealous.*' 

"  Madame  who  V 

**  Madame  his  wife.  Do  you  not  know 
that  he  is  just  married  1** 

^*  Married  !**  exclaimed  Ellen,  seizing  ihe 
count  wildly  by  the  arm. 

•*  Yes — to  a  young  and  beautiful  heiress,  to 
whom  he  is  most  passionately  devoted.'* 

''  I  will  not  believe  it — it  must  be  false,** 
exclaimed  Ellen,  gaining  fortitude  from  in- 
dignation. '*  Married  he  may  be,  to  oblige  or 
save  perhaps  his  tyrant  father;  but  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  love  his  wife;  he  cannot  be  so 
false,  so  base !  No,  no — my  own  poor  break- 
ing heart  tells  me  that  he  cannot  be  so  faith- 
less, so  forsworn ;  you  only  say  this  to  torture 
me.'* 

**  I  thank  ye,  miss  what  is  your  name,"  re- 
plied the  count,  **  for  your  good  opinion  of  me ; 
but  thus  I  repel  the  calumny ;  can  you  read 
French,  missV*  he  added,  producing  Fon- 
tanges' letter. 

"Yes— yes,"  replied  Ellen  in  a  faint  and 
faltering  voice,  "  he  taught  roe  to  understand 
his  language  only  too,  too  well."    Then  with 


a  trembling  band  she  opened  and  read  the 
letter. 

The  marquis  informed  the  count,  that  the 
condition  of  his  father's  freedom  was,  that  he 
should  marry  the  heiress  of  a  certain  man  in 
power;  that  he  had  at  first  strongly  objected 
to  these  conditions;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  lady,  his  objections  vanished;  that  he 
loved  her  at  first  sight,  and  every  succeeding 
interflow  had  riveted  his  chains ;  and  that  he 
found  he  had  never  truly  loved  before.  ^  We 
were  married  yesterday,**  he  added,  **and  1 
should  be  the  happiest  of  men  but  for  the  re- 
collection of  poor  Ellen  Percival.*' 

Ellen  had  had  resolution  to  read  thus  far ; 
for  despair  (and  hers  was  now  complete,)  is 
the  bestower  of  resolution ;  but  when  she  read 
her  own  name  with  the  epithet  of  "poor,"  be- 
fore it,  and  written  by  the  man  who,  as  it  now 
seemed,  without  the  excuse  of  loving  her,  had 
sacrificed  her  peace  and  fame  to  his  passions, 
the  full  tide  of  agony  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained ;  but  with  a  shriek  that  moved  even 
the  cold  heart  of  the  count  to  pity,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ^proond;  she  beat  her  breast; 
she  tore  her  hair;  and  prayed  to  heaven  to 
bid  her  existence  cease  that  moment. 

But  as  soon  as  the  first  feelings  of  agony 
had  vented  themselves,  those  of  pride  return- 
ed ;  and  she  felt  ashamed  of  letting  the  super- 
cilious friend  of  Fontanges  see  the  misery 
which  he  had  occasioned.  She  therefore 
struggled  with  the  indelible  wretchedness  of 
her  soul;  and  assuming  the  appearance  of 
composure,  she  told  the  count  that  she  sup- 
posed his  business  with  her  was  now  over, 
and  that  he  would  allow  her  to  withdraw. 

•*  No — not  yet,"  said  the  count.  **  I  have  a 
commission  from  Fontanges  which  I  must  ex- 
ecute before  I  go.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
why,  but  the  marquis  thinks  it  right  to  make 
you  some  compensation  for  the  many  favours 
he  has  received  from  you  and  your  family ;  he 
therefore,  by  me,  begs  you  to  accept  this  bill 
on  his  banker  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  it  to 
you." 

Ellen  seized  the  bill  with  a  degree  of  eage^ 
ness  which  called  a  significant  and  contempt- 
uous smile  to  the  thin  lip  of  the  count ;  but 
scarcely  was  it  in  her  grasp  when  she  tore  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  and,  throwing  them  oa 
the  ground,  trampled  on  them  with  vindictive 
scorn ;  then  motioning  the  astonished  count  to 
the  door,  with  a  look  and  gesture  which  he 
felt  it  almost  dangerous  to  resist,  he  no  sooner 
set  his  foot  on  the  threshold  than  she  closed 
the  door  on  him,  and  rushed  op  into  her  own 
apartment,  to  meditate,  to  resolve,  and  in  tims 
execute  the  fearful  suggestions  of  slighted 
love,  the  dread  of  shame,  the  pleadings  of  filial 
affection,  and  the  bnsy  whispers  of  vengeance 
and  despair. 

When  her  mother  return^,  she  came  op  to 
see  how  Ellen  was ;  but  she  found  her  in  bed 
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and  seemingly  asleep,  and  aha  stole  gently 
down  again ;  but  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance, 
though  Ellen  had  resolution  to  feign  sleep,  she 
had  discovered  that  the  agitation  which  she 
had  so  recently  undergone,  had  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  her  frame. 

There  was  not  time  for  much  deliberation ; 
she  was  ill,  very  ill,  but  she  could  as  yet  bear 
to  walk ;  and  having  recollected  that  there  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  orchard,  a  sort 
of  cave  in  the  hollow  of  a  gravel-pit,  which 
was  rarely  entered  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  haunted,  thither  she  resolved  to  go  and 
await  the  term  of  her  sufferings ;  while  vin- 
dictive passion,  jealous  hatred,  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, and  all  the  horrible  tumults  of  a  des- 
perate soul,  triumphed  in  every  throbbing 
nerve ;  and  before  she  had  reached  the  place 
of  concealment,  she  was  completely  in  a  state 
of  frenxy. 

The  result  of  her  madness  and  desperation 
I  cannot,  dare  not  describe.  I  roust  draw  a 
:  veil  over  a  scene,  which,  though  it  only  too 
frequently  occurs,  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
horror,  even  by  its  frequency. 

Suffice,  that  Ellen,  having  be^n  found  under 
very  suspicions  circumstances,  by  the  father 
of  the  young  man  whose  life  Philip  had  en- 
dangered, was  conveyed  by  him  and  another 
man  to  his  house,  and  kept  there  in  close  cus- 
tody till  she  was  well  enough  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  county-jail. 

Op  the  morning  of  the  fatal  discovery,  many 
hours  bad  elapsed  before  any  one  bad  courage 
to  undertake  the  dreadful  task  of  informing 
the  venerable  Pcrcival  and  his  oi^appy  wife 
of  what  had  happened ;  no,  not  even  young 
Symonds,  who  till  now  had  thirsted  for  re- 
venge both  on  the  father  and  the  son;  bat 
when  he  beheld  the  woman  whom  he  had  once 
fondly  loved  mourning  over  the  victim  of  her 
frenzy,  and  demanding  the  death  which  she 
merited,  every  thought  of  vengeance  vanished 
from  his  heart,  and  led  nothing  there  but  hor- 
ror and  compassion ;  while  bursting  into  tears, 
he  exclaimed,  *'Poor,  wretched  old  man! 
Would  that  the  truth  of  my  words  had  not 
been  proved  so  cruelly !"  At  last  Mr.  Elms- 
ley,  tne  surgeon  who  had  been  called  in  to  at- 
tend Ellen,  undertook  the  mournful  task  of  in- 
forming the  unhappy  parents  of  the  dreadful 
event.  He  found  them  wondering  and  alann- 
ed  at  Ellen^s  long  absenoe ;  but  a  suspicion  of 
BUj  thing  like  the  truth  had  never  entered 
their  minds;  their  only  fear  was  that  she  had 
destroyed  herself;  and  in  trembling,  anxious 
expectation  they  went  out  to  meet  him. 

**  You  had  better  go  in  again,  my  worthy 
friends,'*  cried  the  surgeon,  his  cheek  as  pile 
as  that  of  the  wretched  beings  before  him. 
They  obeyed  in  silence.    •*  Your  daughter — " 

"What  of  her  V  cried  the  old  man,  "  only 
say  that  she  lives  !*' 

**  She  does  live,*'  replied  ^e  gentleman. 

••Thank  God!  thank  God!  blessings  on 
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?rou  for  that  news!'*  cried  the  grateful  couple, 
ittle  aware  that  Ellen's  death  would  have 
been  joyful  intelligence  to  what  they  had  to 
learn :  and  Mr.  Elmsley  was  so  conscious  of 
this,  that,  unable  to  bear  the  feelings  which 
oppressed  him,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair  and 
sobbed  aloud.  But  the  looks  of  mute  woe  and 
apprehension  with  which  the  father  regarded 
him,  and  the  eager  interrogatories  of  the  now 
half  distracted  mother,  roused  him  from  this 
indulgence  of  his  feelings,  and  he  summoned 
resolution  to  say,  **  Your  daughter  has  been 
greatly  distressed  in  mind  lately — has  she 
notl" 

"0,yes!" 

*'  Were  you  aware  of  her  situation  ?" 

*•  Her  situation !  what  situation  1"  said  both 
parents  at  once;  and  when  Mr.  Elmsley  ex- 
plained, a  shriek  from  the  poor  mother,  and  a 
look  of  horror  and  a  convulsive  pleasure  of  the 
hand  from  the  trembling  father,  convinced  Mr. 
Elmsley  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  this 
unhappy  business. 

"Now,  my  good  friends,"  continued  Mr. 
Elmsley,  **  yoii  must  endeavour  to  be  calm, 
while  1  inform  you  that—"  Here  his  own 
calmness  entirely  failed  him,  and  with  tears 
and  broken  words  only  could  he  relate  the 
mournful  truth.  It  was  too  much  for  the  keen- 
ly feeling  father  to  support;  he  endeavoured 
to  speak,  but  could  not;  his  powerful  fancy 
pictured  to  him  the  probable  fate,  the  nrobsK 
ble  punishment  which  awaited  his  child ;  and 
exhausted  nature  sunk  under  the  blow.  Then 
grasping  Mr.  EUrosley's  hand,  and  feeblv 
muttering,  "  Say  I  forgive  her !"  he  sunk  back 
in  his  chair  and  instantly  expired. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  conceive  the 
misery  of  Mrs.  Percival,  whom  Mr.  Elmsley 
kindly  removed  immediately  to  his  house,  and 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  console  for  her  loss, 
by  trying  to  convince  her  that  her  husband 
was  kindly  removed  by  Providence  from  a 
scene  of  hopeless  misery.  And  while  she 
writhed  under  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
agony,  she  felt  disposed  to  rejoice  that  her  hus- 
band could  endure  such  misery  no  longer. 

But  where  could  the  reasoning  be  found 
capable  of  speaking  peace  to  the  angry  whis- 
pers of  her  conscience,  while  she  reflected  that 
by  her  weak  ambition  and  obstinate  blindness 
she  had  exposed  her  child  to  that  danger  which 
had  plunged  her  in  wretchedness  and  guilt! 
Then  the  misery  of  her  high-spirited  son 
haunted  her  imagination;  and  clasping  her 
hands  wildly  together,  "Who  knows,"  she 
exclaimed  continually,  "but  that  my  dear 
Philip  will  in  his  anger  curse  me  as  the  cause 
of  all!" 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  trial,  as 
soon  as  Ellen  was  dressed,  the  jailor  informed 
her  that  a  young  man  wished  to  speak  to  her: 
and  the  next  moment  she  found  herself  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  cousin  George.  It  was 
some  time  before  either  of  them  could  speak ; 
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but  Ellen  found  her  voice  first,  and  she  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  think  of  visiting  her  in 
such  a  place  as  that,  and  how  indeed  he  could 
bear  to  see  her  and  own  her  as  his  relation, 
after  all  that  had  happened  1 

♦'  Because  I  love  you,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
George,  "  and  am  true-hearted  ;  and  look  ye, 
cousin  Ellen,  perhaps  you  may  want  a  friend 
to  stand  by  you,  and  support  you  under  what 
you  have  to  go  through ;  and  you  know  you 
comforted  me  under  my  grief  for  the  loss  of 
my  poor  mother ;  therefore,  thoueh  it  should 
break  my  heart,  come  what  may,  IMl  not  leave 
you  till  all  is  over,  unless  you  bid  me." 

Ellen  wept  her  thanks;  and  she  found  how 
well  she  had  calculated  on  the  strength  of 
George's  attachment,  when  she  purposed  to 
confide  in  him,  and  save  her  reputation  through 
bis  means ;  but  out  of  humanity  she  forbore 
to  tell  him,  that  had  he  lefl  his  address  when 
he  set  out  on  his  wanderings,  he  might  have 
saved  her  in  all  probability  from  disgrace, 
from  guilt,  and  from  death. 

Here  I  shall  again  avoid  entering  into  a 
minute  detail,  but  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  as  Ellen's  own  declaration  was  the  only 
evidence  of  her  insanity  at  the  moment  when 
she  committed  the  crime  for  which  she  was 
arraigned,  she  was  unavoidably  condemned 
to  death,  and  was  conveyed,  aa  soon  as  sen- 
tence was  passed,  into  the  condemned  cell; 
where,  on  being  told  that  she  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  she  requested  to  see  her 
mother,  and  the  poor  old  woman  was  led  into 
the  cell,  supported  on  the  trembling  arm  of 
George  and  Mr.  Elmsley. 

The  meeting  was  indeed  a  mournful  one;  it 
was  a  guilty  but  affectionate  child  imploring 
pardon  of  a  parent  whom  she  had  disgraced 
and  rendered  wretched ;  and  it  was  a  self- 
judged  parent  imploring  pardon  of  that  child, 
for  having,  by  her  folly  and  imprudence,  ex- 
posed her  to  the  risk  of  committing  the  crime 
for  which  she  was  about  to  suffer. 

"But  am  I  not  to  see  my  father t"  said 
Ellen  with  an  anxious  and  scrutinizing  look. 
Her  mother  answered  not ;  she  had  promised 
not  to  let  Ellen  know  he  was  dead,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  put 
off  her  widow's  mourning  in  order  to  visit 
Ellen. 

•♦No,"  replied  Mr.  Elmsley,  "he  is  so 
weak  and  feeble  that  I  forbade  his  coming ;  I 
thought  it  would  be  too  much  for  him ;  but  he 
sends  you  his  kindest  blessing  by  us." 

"  I  see  the  kindness  of  your  motive,"  cried 
Ellen  in  a  sad  and  solemn  tone,  "  and  I  reve- 
rence it  accordingly ;  but  believe  me,  my  dear 
sir,  the  artifice  does  not,  cannot  impose  on  me ; 
for  do  I  not  know  my  father?  Do  I  not  know 
that  no  fear  for  himself  would  have  kept  him 
from  coming  to  speak  peace  and  pardon  to  his 
poor  guilty  child,  when  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity, if  he  were  really  living!  No,  sir  —  he 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  send- 


ing me  his  pardon  and  his  blessing ;  and  I  am 
sure,  quite  sure,  that  he  is  dead  and  destroyed, 
as  he  once  told  me  he  should  be  by  my  guilt!" 
Here  hermother  groaned  aloud ;  and  Mr.  Elms- 
ley, conscious  that  what  she  said  was  true, 
knew  not  what  to  answer;  at  last  he  thought 
it  better  to  own  the  truth ;  but  he  added,  that 
her  father  was  led  to  believe  by  his  represent- 
ation that  the  child  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  appearances  only  were  against  her ;  "  and, 
believe  me,"  he  added,  "  the  last  words  he  ut- 
tered were — •  Say  that  I  forgive  her !'  " 

"  It  is  enough,"  answered  Ellen,  "  I  am 
contented ;  and  I  would  not  recall  him  to  ex- 
istence if  I  could."  She  then  inq^uired  for 
Philip ;  and  she  heard  with  pleasure  that  he 
was  gone  on  a  cruise,  and  would  probably  not 
return  till  all  was  over.  It  was  now  evening, 
and  she  begged  to  be  left  alone,  but  promis^ 
if  possible  to  see  them  all  again  the  next 
morning;  when  she  hoped  that  they  would 
join  her  in  prayers  with  the  chaplain  who  at- 
tended the  prison. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  she  sat  down  to 
execute  a  mournful,  yet  a  satisfactory  task. 
She  sat  down  to  write  a  last  farewell  to  the 
author  of  all  her  woes.  Various  and  mixed, 
no  doubt,  were  the  motives  that  prompted  her 
to  write,  and  some  w^re  kind  and  some  were 
not  so ;  but  to  forbear  to  write  to  him,  circuiji- 
stanced  as  she  was,  was  impossible.  She 
dated  her  letter  as  follows : 

*'  From  the  eondemned  cell,  in  8 jail, 

and  on  the  eve  of  niy  execution. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  even  so !  That  Ellen,  whom 
you  once  seemed  to  love,  (for  I  find  from  your 
letter  to  the  count  that  you  never  really  loved,) 
that  fond,  foolish  Ellen,  who  loved  you  even 
more  than  her  own  soul,  will  to-morrow  morn- 
ing perish  on  a  scaffold !  O,  thou  whom  I 
have  loved  so  fatally,  think  of  me  as  I  was 
when  you  first  knew  me,  and  think  of  me  now ! 
But  do  not  think  that  I  mean  to  reproach  you ; 
you  did  not  intend  to  destroy  me!  No;  yea 
only  intended  to  seduce  me;  but  is  there  such 
a  thin^  as  a  single  crime  1  Does  not  one 
crime  inevitably  lead  to  another  1 

"How  shocked  I  was  when  I  found  that 
there  would  be  an  evidence  of  my  guilt !  My 
first  impulse  was  to  destroy  myself;  but  then 
I  recollected  how  that  would  grieve  you — 
(poor  credulous  foot!)  for  my  mother  told  ree 
how  much  you  cried  and  bewailed  when  you 
saw  me  ill  in  bed,  and  feared  that  I  should 
die.  I  therefore  resolved  to  live,  not  from 
fear  of  God,  but  for  love  of  you !  And  then  1 
thought  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  your  child;  and  what  pleasure  it  would 
give  me  to  present  it  to  your  arms  one  day,  and 
see  you  smile  on  it;  for  methought  you  would 
love  me  the  more  for  its  sake ;  and  that  dear 
hope  supported  me  through  such  sufferings ! 
But  at  length  came  the  count  and  your  letter; 
I  found  that  we  were  never  to  meet  again ;  I 
found  that  you  were  married,  and  to  a  woman 
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whom  yoQ  passionately  loved,  and  who  had 
alone  taught  you  to  love ;  and  yoo  would  have 
heen  the  happiest  of  the  happy  but  for  thinking 
of  poor  Ellen  Percival.  Yes;  from  the  seem- 
ing object  of  your  love,  I  was  become  the  ob- 
ject of  your  pity  only ;  and  then  you  hoped  by 
your  money  to  make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of 
your  affection !  Oh !  what  a  pang  ihe  offer  of 
that  money  gave  me !  But  the  count  «an  tell 
you  how  1  spurned  your  gift.  I  dare  not  even 
think  again  of  the  horror  of  that  moment.  He 
\ei\  me  to  commune  with  my  own  sad  thoughts, 
and  all  was  disappointment  and  desperation. 

**The  child,  for  whose  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  my  poor  parents*  peace,  1  had  con- 
sented to  live,  would,  I  found,  be  never  seen 
by  its  father,  nor  even  owned  by  him  when  it 
came  into  existence;  and  all  the  dreams  of 
my  fond  fancy  were  vanished  for  ever,  while 
its  birth  would  doom  me  to  endless  disgrace, 
and  probably  destroy  both  my  parents!  On 
these  tlioughts  I  dwelt  till  deeds  of  death 
were  dear  and  familiar  to  roe.  1  cannot  go 
on ;  for  oh,  my  murdered  babe,  am  1  not  writ- 
ing to  thy  father !  Yet  mark  me,  mark  me, 
Fontanges;  I  was  mad,  indeed  I  was,  or  I 
could  not  have  been  so  barbarous.  But  this 
defence  I  make  only  to  thee  and  to  the  God 
who  reads  my  heart.  It  sufficed  not  before 
the  judprment-seat  of  men;  there  I  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  b^  ex- 
ecuted ! 

*'  But  I  had  forgotten ;  ray  father,  that  good 
old  man  who  was  so  kind  to  you,  heard  the 
tale  of  my  guilt-shuddered — and  di^d. 

**  Ha !  morning  is  already  dawning !  Now 
then  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  conjuring  you 
to  drop  a  few  tears  over  the  story  of  my  woes, 
and  then  endeavour  to  remember  me  no  more. 
Trust  me  that  I  forgive  you  from  my  soul  for 
all  the  grief  whieh  you  have  occasioned  me ; 
and  that  my  dying  prayer  will  be,  that  you 
may  be  as  happy  in  ymir  love  as  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  mine.  But  I  don't  think  any- 
body can  love  you  better  than 
*' Your  jjoor 

**£LLEif  Pkbcival." 

And  here  Ellen  ended  every  worldly  thought, 
every  worldly  care ;  and  htiving  refused  to  see 
even  her  mother  again,  she  passed  the  rest  of 
her  time  in  prayer,  alone  or  with  the  chaplain, 
till  she  was  led  to  execution.  But  in  spite  of 
every  prohibition,  her  cousin  George  would 
await  ner  on  her  passage,  to  learn  her  last 
wishes,  as  he  said,  and  swear  to  fulfil  them, 
whatever  they  were. 

"I  have  no  wish,  my  kind  George,"  re»- 
plied  Ellen,  **none;  except  that  you  should 
forget  me  and  be  happy." 

"  Forget  you !  forget  you  !  Oh,  Ellen,  do 
you  think  it  is  so  easy  a  matter  to  forget  a 
person  whom  one  has  loved  so  truly  ?" 

Ellen*s  conscious  heart  answered  ''no;" 
for  she  felt  that  the  image  of  Fontanges  was 


still,  spite  of  injury  and  agony,  reigning  there 
triumphantly. 

**  You  must  not  detain  the  young  woman 
any  longer,"  cried  the  jailor,  roughly ;  ♦*  so 
take  your  leave  and  begone." 
^  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,"  cried  George, 
his  lip  quivering  and  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bling, ^*  that  1  should  live  to  see  this  day !" 

'*  Go,  go,  dearest  cousin,"  cried  Ellen,  throw- 
ing herself  in  his  arms;  ''I  can  bear  my  own 
pangs ;  but  to  witness  yours  is,  indeed,  more 
than  I  can  bear," 

*'  Give  me  a  keepsake,  Ellen ;  for  mercy's 
sake  do!  your  silk  shawl,  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, your  handkerchief-pin,  or  some- 
thing;" and  Ellen  was  abuut  to  comply, 
when  the  jailor  Ut\d  her  all  her  clothes  were 
the  property  of  the  executioner.  This  infor- 
mation irritated  and  tortured  poor  George's 
feelings  so  violently,  that  he  vented  them  in 
loud  abuse  of  the  jailor's  brutality  ;  and  Ellen, 
aware  that  while  anger  predominates,  sorrow 
is  less  potent,  thought  it  a  good  moment  to 
tear  herself  from  her  affectionate  cousin;  and 
suddenly  imprinting  a  last  kiss  on  his  hand, 
she  glided  through  the  iron  gates,  before 
George  could  recover  the  suddenness  of  her 
exit. 

"  My  6hildren,"  cried  Mr.  Elmsley,  taking 
the  hand  of  each  of  his  daughters,  while  he 
turned  sobbing  from  the  window  as  he  heard 
the  last  dying  speech  of  Ellen  Percival  cried 
about  the  town,  *'  may  this  unhappy  girl  not 
have  died  in  vain !  May  her  example  teach 
young  women  the  danger  of  listening  with  too 
much  self-confidence  to  the  addresses  of  men 
of  higher  rank  than  themselves,  especially 
when  they  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
marriage  is  not  the  end  in  view !  And  may  all 
mothers  learn  from  the  warning  example  of 
this  poor,  foolish  Mrs.  Percival  —  But  I  for- 
bear; she  has  paid  dearly  for  her  folly,  and 
sacred  be  her  failings  as  her  sorrow !  Come, 
my  children,  let  us  hasten  to  comfort  the  poor 
mourner,  and  try  from  the  errors  and  suffer- 
ings of  sthers  to  benefit  and  improve  our- 
selves." They  then  hastened  to  Mrs.  Perci- 
val's  apartment ;  they  found  her  drowned  in 
tears,  but  more  calm  than  they  expected ;  for 
she  had  just  received  a  letter  from  her  son ; 
and  as  he  had  always  been  her  favourite  child, 
the  news  which  he  sent  of  his  being  now  first 
lieutenant  spoke  some  little  comfort  to  her 
wounded  heart;  and  she  hoped,  in  the  increas- 
ing success  of  her  son,  to  find  some  consola- 
tion for  the  dreadful  end  of  her  daughter.  But 
his  own  successes  could  not,  alas !  for  one  in- 
stant console  Philip  for  the  miserable  fate  of 
his  guilty  but  still  dear  sister;  and  when  the 
horrid  story  met  his  ears,  as  he  returned  flush- 
ed with  success  from  a  fortunate  cruise,  he  fell 
to  the  earth,  struck  as  with  a  mortal  blow ; 
and  days  elapsed  before  he  was  capable  of 
bearing  the  sight  of  any  one,  or  listening  to 
the  voice  of  consolation.    The  first  articulate 
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words  which  he  was  heard  to  otter,  were, 
"  Well  —  thank  God,  I  sent  her  my  forgive- 
ness before  I  left  home !  but  what  would  I 
give  now  that  I  had  carried  it  to  her  myself! 
80,  father  dead  too !  Well — 1  little  thought  I 
should  ever  rejoice  at  losing  him ;  but  I  dp 
now ;  yes,  poor  soul,  I  had  rather  know  you 
are  at  rest  tnan  know  you  were  grieving ;  and 
now  I  have  no  6ne  to  comfort  but  my  mother ; 
and  somehow,  I  could  almost  wish  she  were 
dead  and  gone  too,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
to  grieve  but  myself."  * 

At  length,  however,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  being  summoned  to  embark  on  a  service 
of  danger,  his  thoughts  took  a  new  turn;  and 
when  he  rose  from  his  bed  of  sorrow,  and  put 
•n  his  uniform,  he  looked  wistfully  at  tiis 
sword,  and,  addressing  it  as  he  drew  it  from 
the  scabbard,  exclaims,  ^^Thou  must  avenge 
my  poor  Ellen  and  her  wrongs  on  these  ras- 
cals, whose  countiyman  was  her  ruin !  Yes— 
for  every  pang  he  has  cost  her  and  me,  let  me 
have  drops  of  their  blood  ten-fold.  Besides, 
1  must  wipe  away  by  thee,  my  good  sword, 
the  shame  which  this  unhappy  girlhas  brought 
upon  me.  And  to  do  this,  willindy  would 
1  oerish  in  the  battle.**  Here  a  violent  burst 
of  tears  relieved  his  oppresed  heart ;  and  hav- 
ing first  written  a  most  affectionate  letter  to 
his  mother,  he  hastened  on  board  ship,  and 
sought  in  the  hurry  of  business  to  bury  recol- 
lection; but  nothing  could  call  a  smile  to  his 
lip.  He  endured  but  he  could  not  enjoy  ex- 
istence; and  it  was  only  when  they  came 
close  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  signal  for  en- 
gaging was  given,  that  Philip  lookdi  like  him- 
self again. 

They  engaged ;  and  Philip,  while  Ellen*s 
injuries  urged  him  on,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  battle ;  and 
the  great  decisive  victory  which  followed  was, 
even  by  the  admiral,  attributed  to  his  foresight 
in  planning,  and  his  undaunted  valour  in  exe- 
cutinsf* 

"  Why,  Percival  vdu  have  always  shown 
yourself  a  brave  lad,  but  now  you  have  out- 
done yourself,"  cried  his  commander,  ^and 
gained  immortal  glory." 

"It  was  necessary  that  I  should  do  so,  no- 
ble admiral,"  replied  Philip,  bursting  into 
tears  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain ; 

*•  My  sister  perished  on ^"    He  could  not 

articulate  the  rest. 

"  My  brave  lad,"  cried  the  admiral,  seizing 
his  hand,  and  not  ashamed  to  let  a  tear  drop 
on  his  own  manly  cheek,  "never  mind  that; 
think  no  more  of  it ;  and  perish  the  mean- 
souled  wretch  who  shall  ever  reproach  thee, 
or  think  the  worse  of  thee  for  that  unfortunate 
circumstance !" 

Philip  the  next  morning  was  sent  to  the  ad- 
miralty with  despatches,  which  contained  the 
most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  merit.  He 
had  afterwards  an  audience  of  the  king ;  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  made  a  master  and 


commander,  next  a  post-captain^  and  had  a 
ship  given  him ;  and  lastly,  received  the  hon- 
our ot  knighthood.  Philip  then  began  to  wish 
that  his  poor  father  was  not  dead,  but  was  alive 
to  witness  his  honours.  And  Ellen  too— poor 
Ellen !  how  pleasant  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  to  be  met  by  her  with  one  of  her  old 
smiles,  bu«  not  looking  as  she  did  when  be 
last  saw  her !  However,  his  mother  yet  lived, 
and  he  bleased  God  that  she  did  so ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  business  was  settled,  he  set  off  to 
gladden  her  sick  heart  with  the  news  of  what 
had  passed. 

fiut  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  hoase 
where  she  now  lived  in  solitude  and  disgrace, 
he  forgot  his  victories  and  his  honours,  and 
his  lost  father  and  unhappy  sister  were  alone 
remembered;  but  his  mother  tottered  out  to 
meet  him ;  and  he  struggled  with,  his  own  sor- 
row, when  he  recollected  that  be  might  alle- 
viate hers  by  tolling  her  of  kis  good,  fortune. 

"  My  dear  child,"  replied  the  poor  old  wo- 
man, smiling  through  her  tears,  "  it  was  the 
hope  of  seeing  thee  a  mat  man  one  day  that 
bore  me  up  through  all  I  have  suffered  ;  and 
thou  hast  not  disappointed  me,  Philip." 

"  Thank  ye,  mother,  for  that,"  cried  Philip, 
tears  trickling  down  his  face,  "  thank  ye;  mj 
success  has  given  me  many  a  pleasant  feeling 
before,  but  uie  happieat  feeling  from  it  has 
been  given  me  by  you/* 

But  to  return  to  the  marquis,  whom  we  left 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  nob  and  beauti- 
ful bride.  He  saw  the  excesses  and  horrors 
of  the  rarolution  increase  every  day,  and  be- 
gan to  wish  to  put  in  execution  his  ancient 
plan  of  taking  refuge  with  his  wife  and  pro- 
perty in  England.  But  he  had  too  long  de- 
layed his  departure.  He  was  suspected  of 
incivism ;  ana,  together  with  others  of  the  no- 
bility and  his  father,  confined  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  and  his  wife,  whom  he  still  passion- 
ately loved,  was  told  that  she  must  share  her 
husband's  fate,  unless  she  would  consent  to 
divorce  him,  and  marry  a  man  in  power  who 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Life  had 
charms;  and  Madame  de  Fontenges  had  not 
the  heart  of  Ellen ;  she  therefore  accepted  the 
conditions ;  and  by  oM^^riose  strange  coin- 
cidences which  sometimes  happen,  the  mar- 
quis received  the  news  of  his  wife*s  infidelity 
and  Ellen's  farewell  letter  on  the  same  day. 
"Ellen!  poor  Ellen!  thou  art  indeed  re- 
venged !**  exclaimed  he,  when  horror  for  her 
deaUi,  and  anguish  for  his  wife's  desertion,  al- 
lowed him  to  speak ;  and  he  sunk  into  such  a 
state  of  dejection,  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
roused  to  join  a  plan  of  escape  proposed  to  him 
by  the  other  prisoners.  However,  he  did  join 
in  it,  and  it  succeeded ;  and  he  and  his  fether, 
after  various  hardships,  landed  in  1793  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Plymouth,  in  order  to  take  the 
coach  for  London. 

It  so  happened  that  Philip  was  that  day  on 
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shore,  and  8aw  the  strangers  arrive  as  he  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  cofTee-house. 

'*  These  are  emigrants,  who  are  just  land- 
ed/' cried  the  gentleman  next  him. 

*'  What,  Frenchmen,  I  suppose  1**  asked 
Philip. 

"  Yes— of  high  rank." 

•*D— n  them!"  replied  Philip,  ««I  hate  all 
Frenchmen;  but  quality  Frenchmen  worse 
than  a  coward ;  but  who  are  they  ?  do  you 
know  their  names  1" 

'*  O,  yes — I  once  knew  them  too ;  but  per- 
haps in  that  shabby  dress  they  would  not 
thank  me  for  recognising  them ;  however  I  nn- 
deratand  they  haye  considerable  property  in 
our  funds.*' 

**  Well— but  their  names  1" 

**  Oh,  they  are  the  Count  de  Fontanges  and 
the  young  marquis,  his  son." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  the  only  French 
name  which  Philip  ever  enuid  or  would  remem- 
ber, the  blood  ibrsook  his  cheek,  his  whole 
frame  trembled,  and  he  turned  an  eye  terribly 
ferocious  towards  the  spot  where  stood  the 
destroyer  of  his  father  and  his  sister !  **  1  have 
found  you  at  last,"  muttered  Philip,  hastening 
to  his  apartment;  and  having  put  his  pistols 
in  his  pocket,  he  went  into  the  mn-yard  which 
he  had  seen  the  marauis  enter. 

**You  are  the  Marquis  de  Fontanges,  I 
think  t"  said  Philip,  accosting  him. 

•*  I  am,  sir." 

**  Then  I  have  business  with  you  ;-^follow 
me,  sir." 

**Sir,  I  do  not  know  you,"  replied  the 
marquis,  haughtily. 

••But  you  shall  know  me,  sir,"  returned 
Philip.    ••  I  know  you  only  too  well." 

••  Who  are  you,  sirt"  demanded  the  mar- 
quis ;  ••  and  what  is  your  business  1" 

••My  name  is  Philip  Percival,  and  my 
business  is  vengeance  for  a  sister's  injuries ; 
for  a  sister  ruin^  by  a  villain !" 

••  Sir,"  replied  the  Marquis,  rendered  even 
more  proud  than  before  by  his  misfortunes, 
••  I  am  a  nobleman,  and  I  fight  only  with  my 
equals.  I  am  sorry  for  your  sister,  sir ;  but 
her  brother,  Mr.  Philip  Peroival,  it  is  beneath 
me,  the  Marquis  de  Fontanges,  to  fight  with." 

••  Think  not  to  escape  me,  coward  as  you 
are,"  cried  Philip,  seizing  his  arm,  ••  by  an 
excuse  like  that;  I  am  now  Captain  Sir  Philip 
Percival ;  thanks  to  this  gocKd  sword,  dyed 
deep  in  the  blood  of  Frenchmen ;  and  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  navy  will  be  owned,  all  the 
world  over,  the  equal  of  any  lord  whatever." 

The  marquis  did  not  want  courage ;  but  he 
trembled  and  turned  pale  when  he  found  he 
had  now  no  excuse  for  declining  to  fight  the 
brother  of  Ellen. 

••  Do  you  insist  on  my  meeting  you  direct* 
lyl"  cried  he. 

••I  do." 

••Then  Qsly  suffer  me  to  take  leave  of  my 
fhther,  in  case  I  should  &11." 


••  Ellen's  father  died  before  she  could  take 
leave  of  him." 

••  Well,  well,"  replied  the  marquis,  shud- 
dering at  his  words,  '^  then  be  it  so !"  and  he 
followed  whither  Philip  led. 

••  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready,'*  cried  tlie  marquis, 
when  the  ground  was  measured  ;  ••  fire.  You 
are  the  challenger,  therefore  you  are  to  fire 
first." 

'*  No,"  answered  Philip,  •'  we  will  fire  to- 
gether." 

They  did  so,  and  the  marquis  fell.  By  this 
time,  Philip's  old  commander,  now  admiral 
on  that  station,  some  of  his  brother  ofiicera, 
and  the  Count  de  Fontanges,  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action,  bringing  medical  assistance 
with  them ;  having  learned  from  witnesses  in 
the  inn-yaid  what  was  about  to  happen. 

The  marquis,  mortally  wounded,  lay  writh- 
ing in  agony  on  the  ground,  and  his  father 
bent  in  acute  anguish  over  him. 

••  His  poor  father,  how  I  pity  him  !"  cried 
the  admiral. 

••Oh,  God!  I,  too,  had  a  father!"  replied 
Philip,  ••  and  how  he  made  him  suffer !" 

The  marquis  now  beckoned  Philip  to  ap- 

r roach  him.  ••  I  am  dying,  "  cried  he ;  ••  but 
forgive  you,  and  I  earnestly  conjure  you  to 
exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  that  1  may  die 
in  peace !" 

Philip  hesitated;  but  hearing  the  marauis 
utter  a  loud  groan,  and  writhe  as  if  in  the  last 
agonies,  he  instantly  held  out  his  hand  to 
him ;  ••  There  !^^  said  he,  ••  I  forgive  you,  and 
may  God  do  the  same !"  The  marquis  seized 
his  hand,  pressed  it  convulsively,  laid  his  head 
on  his  father's  bosom,  spoke  to  him  earnestly 
in  French,  and  received  an  answer  from  him. 
He  then  murmured  out  the  name  of  Ellen,  and, 
afler  great  apparent  agony,  expired. 

•^  Admiral,  admiral,"  exclaimed  Philip,  as 
be  gazed  on  Fontanges's  dying  a^^nies,  ••  sure- 
ly, surely,  I  was  right  to  fight  him.  Tell  me, 
for  God's  sake  tell  me  that  you  think  I  was 
right!" 

••  As  a  son,  and  a  brother,  Philip,"  replied 
the  admiral,  ••you  could  not  with  your  feelings 
do  otherwise ;  but  hasten  on  board  ship ;  for 
the  unhappy  father  has  a  claim  to  vengeance 
too,  and  our  laws  will  not  deny  justice  to  the 
stranger  who  seeks  their  protection ;  therefore 
you  must  go  off"  directly,  or  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody." 

Philip,  however,  still  remained ;  when  the 
count  suddenly  arose  and  said,  ••Take  the 
young  man  away,  let  me  not  see  him ;  but  he 
has  nothing  to  foar  from  me.  My  poor  son, 
with  his  last  breath,  told  me  he  deserved  his 
fate,  and  made  me  promise  not  to  revenge  his 
death." 

••  I  think,  I  am  sure,"  said  Philip,  as  he 
left  the  ground,  leaninp^  on  the  arm  of  an  offi- 
cer, for  every  nerve  within  him  trembled,  ••  I 
think,  I  am  sure  that  I  will  never  fight  a  duel 
again ;  for,  split  my  topsails,"  add«i  he,  ••  if 
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I  can  tell  what  is  come  to  me !  But  look  ye, 
Harry,  may  I  never  come  up  with  the  enemy 
again,  if  I  had  not  rather  have  killed  a  hundred 
of  them  in  battle,  than  have  seen  that  poor 
fellow,  spite  of  all  his  wickedness,  die  yonder 
by  my  hand  !  O  God !  and  in  si^ht  of  his  fa- 
ther too !  Well,  but  the  admirsQ  says  I  was 
right ;  so  I  must  forget  it  as  soon  as  I  can ; 
and  try  to  forget  Ellen  too«  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty  to  my  king  and  count^.*' 

And  he  still  fights,  still  conquers.  Nor, 
while  his  heart  beats  with  honest  exultation  as 
he  receives  the  meed  of  honour  due  to  his  ser- 
vices, is  he  ever  in  any  way  reminded,  even 
by  a  rival,  of  the  disgpraceful  exit  of  the  un- 
happy Ellen ;  and  while  he  thinks  with  pride 
of  the  generous  nature  of  his  countrymen,  he 
has  been  heard  to  exclaim,  *^  Thank  God,  they 
have  the  kindness  to  forget,  even  though  I  am 
successful,  that  I  am  the  brother  of  a  woman 
who  perished  as  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold  !'* 


THE   REVENGE. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Everard  ;*'  said  Augustas 
Stainforth  to  his  friend  Everard  Waldorf. 
'*  As  yet,  thoQgh  we  are  both  in  love  with 
Lavina  Sternheim,  we  have  been  generous  ri- 
vals, and  neither  of  us  has  attempted  to  obtain 
a  preference  over  the  other,  but  by  means  ap- 
proved by  the  most  rigid  honour.*' 

^*  But  why,  Augustus,  do  you  tell  me  what 
I  already  so  well  know  V 

**  Because  1  expect  that  your  friendship  for 
me  and  your  generosity  will  soon  be  put  to  a 
severe  trial,  and  that  my  happiness  will  be  in 
your  power." 

*'  1  court  such  trials ;  and  if  your  happiness 
depends  on  ray  eenerosity,  believe  me,  while 
I  swear  that •" 

*^No  vows,  no  professions,  Everard.  If 
you  are  worthy  my  confidence,  they  are  un- 
necessary; and  if  you  are  unworthy,  they  will 
only  make  your  guilt  the  greater  should  you 
deceive  me." 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ? — Explain." 

'^  I  will.  Be  not  too  much  distressed  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  reason  to  think  Lavinia 
prefers  me  to  you ;  and  that  therefore,  as  our 
fortune  and  family  are  equal,  her  father  will, 
no  doubt,  choose  for  his  son-in-law  the  man 
whom  Lavinia  herself  has  chosen." 

^^  DoubtlesH.  But  I  auspect  that  you  flatter 
yourself." 

**  Perhaps  so.  But  if  I  do  so  in  this  in- 
stance, my  fears  whisper  louder  than  my 
hopes  in  another.  I  know  that  the  baron  has 
one  great,  and,  I  believe  insurmountable  ob- 
jection to  me." 

^*  Indeed !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it." 

**  There,  Everard — I  am  glad  I  did  not  al- 
low yonk  to  ati^ear  just  now." 


"  Why  sol  Is  it  then  in  my  power  to  re- 
move this  obstacle  to  your  happiness  with  La- 
vinia 1" 

^*  Not  absolutely  so ;  but  if  the  baron  be  con- 
vinced that  tlie  obstacle  in  question  is  removed, 
I  require  it  of  your  generosity  and  friendship 
not  to  prove  to  him  that  it  still  exists." 

*^  And  lose  the  woman  whom  I  adore,  by 
my  generosity  I" 

««  Yes — even  so,  if  friendship  requires  it; 
for  have  I  not  often  heard  you  say  that  it  is 
very  hard  that  a  child  should  be  punished  for 
his  father's  fault!" 

'*  How !  light  breaks  in  upon  me !  bat  pray 
be  less  mysterious." 

'*  The  case  is  this,  then ;  baron  Stembeim 
has  often  declared  that,  though  he  has  the  most 
perfect  esteem  for  my  character,  he  will  not 
let  his  daughter  marry  me  while  my  fiaither 
lives ;  because,  as  his  life  is  forfeit  to  the  laws, 
for  having  in  a  transport  of  rage  killed  a  bro- 
ther officer,  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  having 
his  child  united  to  the  son  of  a  man  who  one 
day  or  other  may  perish  on  the  scaflfold.  But 
it  has  long  been  rumoured,  and  believed  by 
every  one,  the  baron  not  excepted,  that  my 
poor  father  is  dead ;  and  I  did  not  contradict 
the  report,  because  I  thought  it  conducive  to 
my  father's  safety.  Therefore  to  you  only  I 
owned  the  truth ;  and  you  only  have  it  in  your 
power  to  blast  my  prospects,  by  telling  the 
Daron  that  my  father  is  still  living  in  England. 
But  this,  if  you  are  the  generous  rival  and  the 
true  friend  that  you  appear  to  be,  you  will  not 
do ;  and  you  will  cautiously  avoid  any  con- 
versation which  may  lead  the  baron  to  interro- 
gate you  on  the  subject ;  nor  expose  my  peace 
to  be  sacrificed  to  his  fears  of  my  father  s  re- 
turn, trial,  and  condemnation — three  circum- 
stances which  will  never  happen." 

'*  I  thank  you,  Augustas,  tor  the  confidence 
that  you  have  in  my  virtue ;  but,  believe  me, 
you  have  exposed  it  to  a  severe  trial.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  tell  a  fiailsehood  for  you  or  any 
man;  therefore,  unless  the  baron  put  the 
question  directly  to  me,  he  shall  never  know 
from  me  that  your  father  is  still  alive;  and 
this  I  promise  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship 
and  the  faith  of  a  ffentleman." 

**  And  this  is  all  I  require  of  you,"  replied 
Augustus,  affectionately  pressing  his  friend's 
hand;  **and  I  trust  to  you  implicitly.  At 
present  I  know  your  passion  is  not  so  ardent 
as  mine ;  but  even  should  it  increase  daily,  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  sooner  die  than  break 
the  sacred  word  which  you  have  just  pledged." 

They  then  parted  —  the  one  proud  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  other  proud  that 
he  could  boast  of  being  possessed  of  a  friend 
in  whom  such  confidence  could  never  be  mis- 
placed. But  thouffh  Stainforth  felt  roost  sen- 
sibly the  passion  of  love,  he  had  certainly  ne- 
ver calculated  on  its  nature  and  power.  He 
forgot  the  innumerable  instances  on  record  in 
which  love  has  been  known  to  triumph  over 
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duties  the  most  sacred  and  ties  the  most  bind- 
ing. But  Waldorf's  conduct  and  his  own 
soon  convinced  him  that,  when  a  man  admits 
the  entrance  of  an  ardent  passion  into  his  bo- 
som, he  opens  the  door  to  an  active  and  restr 
less  enemy,  who,  if  not  watched  with  the 
most  unceasing  care,  will  throw  down  all  the 
barriers  against  evil  which  virtue  has  raised, 
nor  rest  till  he  has  left  no  empire  there  but  his 
own. 

Stainforth  had  not  flattered  himself,  as  Wal- 
dorf fondly  hoped.  Lavinia  certainly  prefer- 
red him  to  his  rival,  though  she  could  not  be 
said  to  be  really  in  love ;  but  her  choice  quiet- 
ly waited  on  her  father^s  approbaUon,  and 
passion  in  her  tranquil  heart  could  only  be 
awakened  by  the  call  of  duty.  Still  the  baron 
had  drawn  nrom  her  a  confession,  that  of  the 
two  most  favoured  of  her  lovers,  namely.  Stain- 
forth  and  Waldorf,  she  esteemed  the  former 
the  most;  and,  like  an  indulgent  and  fond  pa- 
rent, he  immediately  replied,  **  Then  he  shall 
be  your  husband,  as  his  father  is  no  more; 
however  to  be  sure  of  his  death,  though  it  is 
too  currently  reported  not  t6  be  true,  I  will  ask 
him  the  question  myself.*'  Ha  did  so,  to  the 
horror  and  consternation  of  the  till  then  inge- 
nuous and  honourable  Stainforth ;  but  feeling 
that  on  his  answer  to  this  question  depended 
his  future  happiness  and  his  only  chance  of 
possessing  the  woman  whom  he  adored,  he 
stained  the  as  vet  unblemished  integrity  of  his 
character;  and,  love  triumphing  over  honour, 
he  assured  the  baron  Sternheim  that  his  un- 
happy father  had  died  in  England. 

^*Then  my  daughter  is  yours,^'  cried  the 
baron  giving  Lavinia*s  unreluctant  hand  to 
Stainforth,  who  now  for  the  first  time  felt  him- 
self unworthy  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  hide 
the  confusion  of  conscious  duplicity  under  the 
transports  of  a  successful  suitor. 

That  evening,  as  usual,  Waldorf  came  to 
pav  his  court  to  Lavinia,  who  received  his  as- 
siduities with  a  degree  of  reserve  which  wound- 
ed both  his  pride  and  his  feelings,  while  he 
read  in  her  attention  to  Stainforth  a  conviction 
that  his  friend  was  indeed  the  favoured  lover ; 
and  his  jealous  agony  was  increased  by  over- 
hearing the  baron  introduce  Stainforth  to  one 
of  his  relations  as  a  gentleman  who  would 
soon  be  related  to  their  family. 

Never  had  Lavinia  looked  so  beautiful;  ne- 
ver had  Waldorf  been  so  passionately  in  love 
as  on  this  unhappy  evening;  and  in  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy,  he  approached 
Lavinia  when  he  saw  her  sitting  alone,  and 
conjured  her  to  tell  him  whether  Stainforth 
was  indeed  the  object  of  her  choice. 

**  He  is,**  she  modestly  but  firmly  replied ; 
**  though,  I  must  own,  your  merits  in  my  eyes 
appear  so  equal,  that  had  my  father  disapprov- 
ed Stainforth's  addresses,  and  directoid  my 
choice  to  you,  I  should  without  reluctance 
have  obeyed  him." 

At  this  moment  Stainforth  approached  them ; 


and  Waldorf,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
left  the  roorli,  and  retired  in  an  agony  of  mind 
to  his  own  lodgings.  During  that  ni?ht  great 
were  his  struggles  between  love  and  honour 
— but  honour  prevailed ;  and  though  he  knew 
that  he  could  with  a  word  annihilate  all  Stain- 
forth*s  hopes  of  Lavinia,  whose  love  was  not 
violent  enough  to  make  her  hesitate  to  obey 
her  father*s  commands,  whatever  they  might 
be,  he  rose  resolved  to  remain  true  to  the  word 
which  he  had  solemnly  pledged  to  Stainforth. 
But  his  rival  was  not  so  hanpy  as  he  imagined 
him  to  be ;  he  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
told  a  falsehood ;  and  such  was  his  high  sense 
of  honour,  that,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of  his 
feelings,  be  at  length  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  baron*s  feet,  and  own  the  mean- 
ness of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Accord- 
ingly, when  evening  came,  he  summoned  up 
the  honourable  resolution  of  submitting  to  be 
miserable  rather  than  continue  base ;  and  he 
set  off  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  baron, 
and  confess  to  him  the  fault  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty. 

Waldorf,  meanwhile,  had  also  repaired  to 
the  baron*s  according  to  invitation,  and  had 
arrived  there  so  early  that  Lavinia  was  not 
yet  dressed,  and  the  baron  was  alone  in  his 
study. 

'*You  are  welcome,  sir,*'  said  the  latter, 
'*  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling 
you,  that  so  fully  convinced  am  I  of  your 
worth  and  talents,  that  were  not  my  daughter 
more  inclined  to  marry  Stainforth  than  you, 
her  hand  and  fortune  should  have  been  yours 
directly ;  but  as  she  likes  your  friend,  and  as 
his  father  is  dead,  I  have  consented  to  let  them 
be  married  directly.'* 

"Married  directly,  sir!'*  cried  Waldorf, 
turning  very  pale,  "  Stainforth*6  father j  dead 
— and *' 

"Yes,  sir;  he  is  dead.  I  can  no.  longer 
doubt  the  fact,  because  I  asked  Stainforth  the 
question  positively;  and  he  positively  assured 
me  that  his  father  died  in  England. *** 

"Then  he  is  an  abandoned  liar!*'  exclaim- 
ed Waldorf,  thrown  off*  his  guard  completely ; 
"  for  it  was  but  yesterday  that  he  told  me  be 
was  still  alive,  and  that  he  dreaded  lest  you 
should  discover  it.'* 

At  this  moment,  while  the  baron,  confound- 
ed with  surprise  and  indignation,  was  unable 
to  reply,  the  door  opened,  and  Stainforth  him- 
self appeared.  Waldorf,  instantly  conscience- 
struck,  sunk  on  a  chair,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  unable  to  encounter  the  looks  of  his 
injured  friend. 

"You  are  come  opportunely,  sir,"  cried  the 
baron ;  "  you  are  come  to  clear  yourself  from 
a  dreadful  and  calumnious  charge,  or,  by  avow- 
ing the  truth  of  the  charge,  to  prove  yourself 
lost  to  every  honourable  feeling.  Sir,  that 
gentleman  has  just  asserted  that  your  father 
IS  still  alive,  and  that  you  know  that  he  is 
so!" 
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'* Perfidious,  deceitful  man!**  exclaimed 
Stainforth,  darting  a  revengeful  look  at  Wal- 
dorf. «*  But  did  he  volunteer  this  charge ;  or 
did  you  drag  it  from  him  unwillingly  1*^ 

*^No ;  he  told  it  roe  unasked,  and  eagerly.'' 

"Traitor!"  cried  Stainforth.  "But  you 
are  beneath  my  anger.  Yes,  sir,*'  added 
Stainforth,  addressing  the  baron,  and  falling 
at  his  feet  as  he  did  so,  "  that  perjured  man 
has  spoken  the  truth,  and  I  am  convicted  of 
having  deceived  you  by  a  despicable  false- 
hood; nor  will  I  deign  to  plead  my  ardent 
passion  for  your  daughter  as  any  excuse  for 
my  wickedness,  for  I  have  been  self-condemn- 
ed, 1  have  not  rested  since  I  uttered  it ;  and 
even  had  I  been  blessed  in  the  possession  of 
Lavinia,  I  know  I  should  have  been  misera- 
ble, because  I  had  obtained  her  unworthily, 
and  therefore  must  have  despised  myself;  nor 
will  I  endeavour  to  palliate  my  crime  by  try- 
ing to  convince  you  that  I  now  came  hither 
on  purpose  to  own  my  crime  to  you,  fori  have 
not  actually  done  so,  and  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  believe  any  thing  that  comes  from  the  mouth 
of  a  convicted  liar.  But  sir,  before  we  part 
for  ever,  for  I  cannot  endure  to  meet  your  scori>- 
ful  eye,  let  me  conjure  you  to  believe  that  till 
yesterday  my  lips  were  unconscioua  of  a  false- 
hood, and  shall  be  so  from  this  hour  again ; 
and  Uiat,  self-condemned  and  self-punished,  I 
shall  hasten  from  the  world,  and  hide  in  soli- 
tude, my  misery  and  my  disgrace 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  sir !"  turning  to 
Waldorf.  "That  I  leave  you  at  present  to 
the  punishment  of  your  own  upbraiding 
heart" 

So  saying,  he  was  leaving  the  room ;  when 
the  baron  haughtily  exclaimed — "  You  are  not 
going  to  Lavinia,  sirl" 

"  To  her !"  exclaimed  Stainforth.  "  What ! 
do  you  think  I  would  presume  to  obtrude  into 
her  presence,  conscious  as  I  am  of  being  a 
detected  liar!  No!  sir  —  I  would  fly  to  the 
confines  of  the  earth  to  avoid  her,  though  I 
shall  love  her,  and  shallpray  for  her  happiness 
to  my  dying  breath."  Then  rushing  out  of  the 
house,  he  left  the  baron  at  liberty  to  interrogate 
Waldorf  concerning  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  to  ask  him  why  Stainforth  was  so 
sure  that  his  own  heart  would  condemn  him. 

Waldorf,  though  he  pitied  Stainforth  most 
sincerely,  and  blamed  himself,  had  still  recol- 
lection enough  to  know,  that  on  the  opinion 
which  the  baron  now  formed  of  his  conduct 
depended  his  hopes  of  obtaininff  Lavinia ;  he 
therefore  gave  such  a  colour  to  his  conduct  as 
secured  the  baron's  good-will. 

"  Nonsense !"  he  exclaimed ; "  I  see  nothing 
but  what  is  very  excusable  in  you  on  this 
business ;  and  I  consider,  and  no  doubt  Lavi- 
nia will  too,  this  breach  of  confidence,  wrung 
from  you  by  despairing  passion  and  a  horror 
of  falsehood,  as  a  proof  at  once  of  your  love 
and  of  your  integrity ;  so  give  me  your  hand ; 
—  as  Lavinia  has  lost  an  unwor^y  lover,  I 


must  present  her  with  a  worthy  one;  but  not 
yet ;  not  till  the  has  recovered  the  pain  which 
Stainforth's  delinquency  will  inflict  on  her." 

To  the  propriety  of  this  delay  Waldorf  con- 
sented ;  and  oecliniriig  to  form  one  of  the  party 
that  evening,  he  went  home  to  await  a  chal- 
lenge from  Stainforth — a  challenge  which  he 
meant  to  accept,  though  resolved  not  to  fire  at 
the  man  whom  he  had  already  so  much  in- 
jured. 

In  a  few  hours  a  letter  from  Stainforth  ar- 
rived ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Waldorf,  it  was 
as  follows : 

"Though  I  abhor  duelling,  you  probably 
expect  to  receive  a  challenge  from  me  tffier 
guilt  like  yours.  But  were  1  to  take  your  life, 
an  easy  task  perhaps  to  one  who  is,  as  yon 
well  know,  almost  sure  of  his  aim,  the  dis- 
grace of  having  told  a  falsehood  would  still 
remain  on  my  honour,  and  I  should  only  add 
cruelty  to  baseness,  without  having  retrieved, 
in  any  degree,  my  lost  reputation.  Besides, 
common  revenge  may  suit  common  injuries ; 
but  mine  have  been  uncommon,  and  so  shall 
my  vengeance  be.  Therefore,  live,  perfidious 
firiend !  and,  if  possible,  live  happy ;  while  I, 
in  that  retirement  to  which  your  treachery  has 
forced  me,  shall  endeavour,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  every  other  duty,  to  atone  for  the  fiaiult 
which  I  have  committed.  Nor  shall  I  cease 
to  weary  heaven  with  prayers  that  I  may  live 
to  take  ample  vengeance  on  you,  and  see  you 
torn  with  repentance  and  regret  for  having  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  and  fame  of  that  tender 
friend  who  loved,  who  honoured,  and  in  a  fatal 
moment  eonfidtd  in  you. 

"  Augustus  Staiiiforth." 

"Alas!"  cried  Waldorf,  "his  pen  wounds 
me  deeper  than  his  sword  would  nave  done." 
But,  notwithstanding,  he  waited  on  Lavinia, 
and  prosecuted  his  suit  with  all  a  lover's 
eagerness,  though  well  aware  that  by  marry- 
ing her  he  should  inflict  a  new  wound  on  the 
unhappy  Stainforth. 

Stainforth,  meanwhile,  secluded  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  every  one ;  and  haying  at 
length  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  quitting  D— •  entirely,  he  set  off  for  a 
country-seat  that  he  possessed,  at  fifty  miles 
distance  from  the  city,  and  neariy  inaccessible 
from  its  rocky  and  mountainous  situation. 
Here  Stainforth  resolved  to  brood  over  his 
wrongs  and  endeavour  to  obtain  means  of  re- 
venging them ;  and  here  he  resolved  to  feed 
his  hopeless  but  still  ardent  passion  with  a 
degree  of  romantic  folly  which  nothing  but 
his  youth,  and  the  idea  that  Lavinia  felt  for 
him  a  mutual  passion,  could  in  any  degree  ex- 
cuse. And  his  intended  constancy  soon  be- 
came more  absurd  and  more  reprehensible, 
when  Lavinia,  with  a  readiness  which  proved 
her  to  have  no  heart,  admitted  that  Waidorfs 
treachery  to  his  friend  was  at  once  an  interest* 
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ing  proof  of  hU  ungovernable  love  for  her, 
and  of  his  generous  abhorrence  of  falsehood, 
and  consented  to  become  almost  immediately 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  means 
of  causing  misery  even  worse  than  death— the 
consciousness  of  disgrace-^ to  the  quick-feel- 
ing and  lofty-minded  youth  to  whom,  but  a  few 
days  before,  she  had  professed  a  tender  attach- 
ment. 

A  woman  worthy  of  the  love  of  Stainforth 
would  not,  could  not  have  acted  thus ;  but  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  and  certain  received  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  love,  and  particularly 
first  love,  over  the  mind  even  of  the  enli^tened 
of  both  sexes,  that  Stainforth,  though  inform- 
ed from  indisputable  authority,  of  the  unaf- 
fected cheerfulness  and  pleasure  with  which 
Lavinia  received  Waldorrs  addresses  and  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  persisted  in  declaring 
that  he  should  adore  her  to  the  end  of  his  ex- 
istence with  an  attachment  as  ardent  as  her 
conduct  was  crueL 

At  length,  the  news  of  the  actual  marriage 
took  place ;  and  for  days  after,  Stainforth  con- 
fined himself  to  his  room  and  saw  no  one; 
while  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  rejoiced 

that  he  was  too  &r  removed  from  D to 

witness  any  of  the  nuptial  splendours,  and 
congratulated  himself  in  having  taken  refuge 
in  retirement.  But  what  was  the  retirement 
to  which  he  had  doomed  himself  1  Not  the 
rigid  solitude  of  the  hermit  or  the  devotee, 
but  a  solitude  cheered  by  the  society  of  an  af- 
fectionate and  enlightened  mother,  and  of  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  relation. 

When  the  father  of  Stainforth,  a  debauched, 
passionate,  self-willed,  and  extravagant  Grer- 
man  nobleman,  had,  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
dyed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and 
been  forced  to  fly  to  England,  his  flight  was 
too  sudden  for  his  wife  to  be  a  partaker  in  it; 
j  and  when  he  found  himself  in  England,  and 
I  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  to  expend  on 
Lis  own  private  pleasures,  he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  solicit  her  to  follow  him.  And 
his  refusal  to  allow  her  to  share  his  exile  was 
the  greatest  favour  which  he  ever  conferred  on 
her;  for  she  remained  at  her  country-seat  to 
educate  her  niece,  the  ward  of  her  exiled  hus- 
band, then  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  pious  and  affectionate  son. 

Madame  Stainforth  had  never  beheld  with 
approbation  her  son's  attachment  to  Lavinia 
Stemheim,  because  she  did  not  think  her  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  energy  and  decision  of 
character,  and  perhaps  because  she  wished 
him  to  marry  her  charming  pupil  and  niece, 
Sophia  Manstein.  Therefore,  had  Stainforth's 
disappointment  been  occasioned  by  any  other 
cause  than  one  which  degpraded  him,  she  would 
have  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  as  it  was,  her  mater- 
nal pride  was  deeply  wounded ;  and,  though 
she  severely  blamed  her  son  for  having  allow- 
ed passion  to  triumph  over  that  regard  for 
truth,  without  which  no  one  can  be  respectable 
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in  society,  she  thirsted  as  eagerly  as  Stainforth 
did  for  revenge  on  Waldorf,  and  was  also  de- 
sirous that  he  should  hide  his  disgrace  and 
self-reproaches  in  retirement  and  domestic 
pursuits.  ' 

^^And  are  you  indeed  willing  to  auit  the 
pleasures  of  society  for  my  sake  r'  said  Stain- 
forth. 

**  Most  willingly,**  replied  his  mother ;  '*  for 
your  society  is  all  my  pleasure.'* 

^*  But  how  can  I  expect  or  require  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  Sophia  1*  turning  to  his  cousin, 
then  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen.        « 

**  Let  me  accompany  you,  dear  cousin,*'  she 
replied,  **and  I  will  soon  prove  to  you  by  my 
saucy  cheerfulness  that  it  is  no  sacrifice.** 

•*  No  sacrifice !  Poor  child  !  thou  art  too 
young  yet  to  know  the  extent  of  it.**  Sophia 
blushed;  but  it  was  not  with  pleasure;  she 
did  not  think  herself  a  child ;  she  did  not 
think  herself  so  young  as  Stainforth  seemod 
to  fancy  her.  She  h^  her  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  and  of  all  women  she  hated  Lavinia 
Stemheim,  though  slie  had  never  seen  her ;  and, 
of  all  the  men  whom  she  had  seen,  she  liked 
her  cousin  Augustus.  But  he  thought  of  her 
only  as  a  ptetty  child ;  and  poor  Sophia  vainly 
endeavoured,  by  assuming  an  air  of  coyness 
and  reserve  when  he  familiarly  approached 
her,  to  make  him  recollect  she  had  already 
reached  the  respectable  age  of  sixteen.  But 
wrapt  entirely  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
unhappy  attachment,  and  of  the  error  into 
which  It  had  led  him,  Stainforth  almost  un- 
consciously seated  the  reluctant  girl  on  his 
lap;  and,  while  leaning  his  aching  head  on 
her  shoulder,  he  reheard  to  her  the  story  of 
his  wrongs,  he  knew  not  that  he  at  once  of- 
fended her  delicacy  and  wounded  her  feelings. 
Month  had  at  length  succeeded  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  and  still  Stainforth  remained  un- 
consoled,  and  still  Sophia  was  considered  by 
him  merely  as  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
and  nursed  in  her  inrancy,  while  the  image  of 
Lavinia  triumphed  still  over  his  heart ;  and  it 
was  only  by  forcing  himself  to  perform  the 
active  duties  which  his  situation  as se^neur  de 
milage  imposed  on  him,  that  he  could,  except 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  whom  he  feared 
to  afilict,  banish  the  melancholy  which  op- 
pressed him,  and  which  made  his  conversa- 
tion, though  interesting  in  the  highest  degree, 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  her  who  sighed  for 
him  with  hopeless  love ;  for  Sophia  had  learnt 
to  know  that  she  loved  her  cousin,  and,  made 
skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
in  general  by  the  whispers  of  her  own,  she 
also  felt  that  till  she  could  teach  Stainforth  to 
look  upon  her  as  a  young  woman,  and  cease 
to  treat  her  with  the  famUiarity  of  near  rela- 
tionship, it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he 
could  ever  return  her  attachment — an  attach- 
ment sanctioned  by  her  aunt's  avowed  appro* 
bation;  though  she  was  too  wise  to  injure  the 
chance  of  her  son's  becoming  enamoured  of 
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Sophia,  by  hinting  to  him  her  wishes  on  the 
subject,  as  she  well  knew  that  he  had  vowed 
a  romantic  constancy  to  his  first  love,  and 
would  probably  dislike  the  woman  whom  any 
one  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  means  of  making 
him  unfaithful  to  it. 

While  Sophia  was  thus  a  prey  to  hopeless 
tenderness,  her  cousin  to  melancholy,  and  her 
aunt  to  maternal  anxiety,  Stainforth^s  name, 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  neighbourhood,  as  the 
rigid  but  humane  dispenser  of  justice,  and, 
above  all,  as  the  author  of  some  curious  dis- 
covery by  which  his  native  city,  and  even  the 
whole  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  would 
be  benefited,  was  repeated  with  the  highest 
praise  throughout  the  city  of  —  ;  and  as  he 
nad  refused  any  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
public  services,  his  disinterestedness  was  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  But  though  he 
would  accept  no  money  from  the  government, 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that  whatever  favour  he 
should  think  proper  to  ask  would  be  granted 
to  him  immediately. 

The  Baron  Stemheim,  who  had  always 
liked  Stainforth,  and  had  lamented  being 
forced  to  give  him  up  as  a  son-in-law,  now 
felt  bis  regrets  for  his  loss  deepened ;  espe- 
cially as  Stainforth*s  father  was  now  eeriatnlv 
dead,  and  Waldorf,  his  daughter's  husband, 
on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

As  soon  as  Waldorf  had  married  Lavinia, 
he  obtained  through  the  baron's  interest,  a 
place  of  considerable  trust  and  emolument  at 

b ;  and  the  income  of  this  appointment, 

joined  with  that  of  his  own  estate,  made  his 
wealth  appear  to  him  so  inexhaustible,  that  he 
lived  away  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  a  noble- 
man of  the  first  rank;  while  Lavinia,  whose 
beauty  was  the  pride  of  her  husband,  and 
whose  vanity  was  gratified  by  being  able  to 
display  her  charms  to  an  admiring  crowd, 
gave  mto  the  expenses  of  which  he  set  her 
the  example;  and  was  easily  led,  when  their 
own  money  began  to  fail  them,  to  implore  as- 
sistance from  the  kind  and  confiding  baron ; 
till  at  length,  though  Waldorf  every  day 
wanted  to  receive  more,  the  baron  had  little 
lefl  to  bestow ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
Waldorf  and  Lavinia  saw  themselves  the  pa- 
rents of  four  children,  and  involved  in  debt  to 
a  dreadful  amount.  But  the  place  was  still 
Waldorf's;  and  he  promised,  by  laying  by 
the  income  of  it,  to  prepare  himself  to  pay  oflf 
all  his  debts  by  instalment. 

Just  before  the  state  of  their  finances  be- 
came ^nerally  known,  Sophia  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  relation  at 
D  ,  who  wrote  to  her  to  urge  the  injustice 
which  she  was  doing  herself  by  not  displaying 
her  charms  in  those  circles  where  she  would 
be  likely  to  form  a  proper  choioe,  and  to  be- 
come a  happ^  wife. 

*^My  choice  is  already  formed,"  thought 
Sophia;  however,  she  believed  it  was  right 
for  her  to  mix  with  the  world,  but  she  could 


not  resolve  to  leave  home  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  She  however  gave  the  letter  to  Stain- 
forth,  who  read  it  aloud  to  his  mother. 

**  Right,  very  right,"  cried  he,  when  he  had 
finished  it;  *^go  by  all  means,  my  dear 
child ;"  and  Sophia  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  sweet  girll 
cried  Stainforth,  tenderly  pressing  her  to  his 
heart;  **  Do  yon  not  like  to  go  f    I  thought 
you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  approved 
your  cousin's  plan." 

Sophia,  half  angrily,  struggled  and  freed 
herself  from  his  arms,  and  could  hardly  for- 
bear saying,  "  Could  joh  think  I  should  be 
pleased  to  aee  how  willing  you  were  to  part 
with  me  1" 

"But  if,"  continued  Stainforth,  "you  do 
not  like  to  go,  say  so ;  we  do  not  wish  to  lose 
yon,  even  for  a  day ;  (here  Sophia's  proud 
heart  felt  a  little  soothed ;)  but  your  firiend  is 
right,  you  ought  to  ^ve  yourself  an  opportu- 
nity of  settling  in  life;  and  here,  you  know, 
you  have  no  chance  whatever."  Sophia  again 
burst  into  tears. 

"  You  can't  be  well,  my  dear,  surely,"  said 
Madame  Stainforth,  almost  ready  to  shed 
tears  also  at  this  bad  sign  of  success  in  her 
dearest  hopes,  and  she  instantly  led  the  con- 
scious girl  to  her  own  apartment;  while  Stain- 
forth was  saying  within  himself  that  no  wo- 
man could  cry  without  disfiguring  her  face, 
except  Lavinia  Sternheim.  It  was  well  for 
Sophia  that  she  did  not  know  the  reflection 
which  her  tears  had  produced. 

"  Yes,  madam,  1  will  go,"  said  Sophia  to 
her  aunt,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak;  "yes — 
I  will  go,  as  he  is  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  me; 
ay,  and  to  get  me  married,  too !  a  cold,  un- 
grateful creature." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  go,"  replied  Ma- 
dame Stainforth ;  "  1  can't  answer  it  to  my 
conscience  to  let  you  stay  here,  continually 
adding  fuel  to  a  flame  which  ma^  perhaps  only 
bum  to  consume  you."  Sophia  started  with 
horror  at  this  unexpected  observation — at  this 
unwelcome  confirmation  of  her  own  fears ;  but 
summoning  all  her  pride,  and  the  active  en- 
ergy of  her  fine  and  comprehensive  mind,  she 
dried  her  tears,  packed  up  her  thin^,  and  the 
next  day  set  off  for  D ,  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  avoid  including  Stainforth  in  her 
parting  embrace.  She  returned  in  three 
months  from  the  time  of  her  departure,  but  not 
the  same  woman  as  she  went.  She  had 
learnt  to  feel  her  own  power;  to  know  her 
own  value ;  she  had  seen  herself  the  object  of 
universal  admiration,  and  many  had  openly 
professed  their  love  and  laid  their  fortune  at 
tier  feet;  and  she  who  vainly  sighed  for  one 
smile  of  tenderness  from  him  to  whom  she 
had,  unasked,  surrendered  up  her  heart,  was 
now  told  by  the  grave  and  the  gay,  by  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  by  the  learned  and 
norant,  by  the  rich  and  the  proud,  that 
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from  her  was  a  treasure  of  which  a  monarch 
migrht  be  vain. 

*^  Yet  Stainforth  sees  nothingr  in  me  !*'  sigh- 
ed Sophia  to  herself;  and  her  heart  whispered 
her  that  she  would  gladly  give  up  the  admira- 
tion of  all  her  lovers  for  the  bare  hope  of  be- 
ing one  day  beloved  by  him.  However, 
change  of  scene,  town  pleasures,  and  the 
novelty  of  being  followed,  flattered,  and  ad- 
mired, produced  an  alteration  in  her  feelings 
which  she  contemplated  with  joy.  She  had 
made  a  discovery;  she  found  that  she  had 
considerable  weapons  of  attack,  and  she  learnt 
to  handle  them  dexterously.  Without  being 
a  coquette,  Sophia  had  (to  use  the  expression 
of  a  very  sensible  friend  of  mine,)  a  JUriability 
about  her  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  purity  of 
mind,  which  produced  great  eflfect  on  all  who 
approached  her ;  and  added  to  the  influence  of 
a  race  which  boasted  the  rare  and  irresistible 
union  of  beauty  and  expntssion. 

Hitherto,  also,  Sophia  had  dressed  like  a 
mere  girl ;  but  now  she  learnt  to  avail  herself 
of  ornamental  and  becoming  apparel;  the 
short  petticoat  was  replaced  by  the  graceful 
sweeping  trail,  and  the  dark  auburn  ringlets 
which  shaded  her  white  neck,  were  now  turn- 
ed d  /a  Grceoue ;  and  by  displaying  her  fine 
throat  to  advantage,  exhibited  beauty  even 
more  attractive  than  what  resided  in  her  glos- 
sy hair.  Besides,  vivacity,  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  had  supplanted  the  mel- 
ancholy which  she  had  caught  from  her  mel- 
ancholy cousin ;  and  though  lovelorn  still  in 
her  heart,  in  her  appearance  only  beamed  the 
consciousness  of  beauty,  tempered  by  gentle- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

*^  I  declare  I  believe  he  will  hardly  know 
me  again  !*'  said  Sophia  one  evening,  when 
with  spark  ling  eyes  and  heightened  colour  she 
was  returned  from  a  ball,  and  gazing  at  her- 
self in  a  whole-length  glass ;  ^*  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  call  me  Aild  any  more,  and 
kiss  me  Tike  a  baby !" 

At  length  the  day  of  her  return  arrived ; 
and,  dressed  in  the  travelling  dress  in  which 
she  left  home,  Sophia  with  a  beating  heart 
saw  herself  returned  to  the  door  of  her  cou- 
sin's house.  In  a  moment  she  was  in  her 
aunt*s  arms,  but  Stainforth  was  not  at  home. 

"  How  ^ou  are  grown !  how  you  are  alter- 
ed !  how  improved !  how  beautiful  you  are  !^ 
cried  Madame  Stainforth,  folding  her  in  a  ma- 
ternal embrace. 

Sophia  felt  a  degree  of  timid  pleasure  in  be- 
ing thus  praised  by  the  mother  of  Stainforth, 
which  she  had  never  experienced  from  the 
praises  of  her  admirers  at  D— -.  '*  Oh,  if  ^ 
should  think  so,''  faltered  out  Sophia,  hiding 
her  blushing  face  on  her  aunt's  shoulder. 

'*  Has  he  eyes  ?"  answered  Madame  Stain- 
forth ;  and  Stainforth  entered  the  room.  So- 
phia instantly  started  up ;  and,  according  to 
the  lesson  which  she  nad  set  herself,  she 
made  him  asoitof  mockieverence;  she  meant 


it  to  be  so  dignified  as  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  check  the  usual  familiarity  of  his 
welcome,  and  still  have  sufiSciently  the  air  of 
a  joke  to  avoid  his  thinking  that  she  was  be- 
come cold  and  proud. 

Stainforth  was  so  surprised  at  the  change 
which  he  observed  in  her,  (for  she  was  grown 
considerably  taller,)  that  he  absolutely  stood 
still  at  the  door ;  and  when  he  approached  to 
bid  her  welcome,  he  contented  himself,  though 
he  called  her  his  dear,  dear  child,  with  genUy 
kissing  the  cheek  which  she  blush ingly  offer- 
ed to  him,  and  did  not  seefti  for  one  moment 
to  fancy  her  **a  baby."  But  he  made  no 
comments  on  her  improvement;  he  seemed 
conscious  only  of  a  change ;  and  Sophia  hav- 
ing taken  off  her  hat,  and  let  her  fine  ringlets 
hang  down  her  neck  as  usual,  was  conscious 
that  she  looked  in  his  eyes  like  her  former 
self.  When  it  was  near  dinner-time,  Sophia 
retired  to  dress,  and  Stainforth  to  his  studies. 
He  was  soon  so  engrossed  by  them,  that  So- 
phia, in  all  the  pride  of  fashionable  dress,  and 
the  consciousness  of  grace  and  beauty,  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  her  delighted  aunt,  who 
could  not  divert  her  eyes  from  gazing  on  her, 
before  Stainforth  recollected  that  Sophia  was 
returned,  and  ihat  he  had  been  called  to  din- 
ner. Nay,  his  abstraction  followed  him  into 
the  dinner-room;  and  contenting  himself  with 
giving  her  a  smile,  and  nod  of  welcome,  he 
ate  his  dinner  nearly  in  silence;  and  the  mor- 
tified Sophia  saw  that  her  brilliant  appearance 
was  totally  thrown  away  on  him.  Af\er  din- 
ner he  would  have  retired  again,  but  as  his 
mother  was  forced  to  go  away  on  business, 
she  begged  him  to  stay  to  entertain  Sophia, 
who  was,  she  said,  for  that  day  at  least,  a 
stranger,  and  to  be  treated  with  some  ceremo- 
ny ;  he  therefore  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
forced  himself  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
Sophia's  mode  of  spending  her  time  at  D  » 
But  she  saw  that  he  scarcely  heard  her  an- 
swers, and  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  return 
to  his  studies ;  and  wounded  pride  and  pique 
restored  her  to  the  self-command  and  tranquil- 
lity of  which  the  t£te-lk-tdte  at  first  deprived 
her.  At  length,  however,  she  saw  by  his 
countenance  that  certain  painful  recollections 
came  across  his  mind ;  and  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed—** Well,  did  you  see  that  man,  that 
AValdorft" 

"  Yes,  frequently." 

**And  did  you  deliver  to  him  punctuallT 
the  message  which  I  sent;  namely,  that  it 
was  my  daily  prayer  that  I  might  not  die  nn- 
revenged  on  him  1" 

«*  No,  indeed,  I  did  not." 

**  Then  you  are  not  the  kind,  affectionate  girl 
I  thought  you ;  1  thought  you  would  have  ful- 
filled the  only  commission  which  I  gave  you." 

**  So  I  would  have  done,  bad  it  been  a  com- 
mission worthy  of  you." 

••  Sophia !" 

'*  Augustus !  dear  cousin,  I  love  you,  but  I 
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do  not  lore  your  faults,  nor  the  fuults  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  unsated  thirst 
for  revenffe,  is  immoral,  pernicious,  and  un- 
christian. 

'*  So,  miss ;  you  have  learnt  to  reason  and 
decide,  duringr  your  visit  to  D— ,  have  you  1" 

"  No,  sir;  I  only  pretend  to  feel  f  and  I  own 
it  grieves  me,  and  has  grieved  me  through 
many  a  year,  to  see  your  health  and  spirits 
worn  away  by  ongratified  wishes  for  ven- 
geance; and  the  present  enjoyments  of  life 
sacrificed' to  the  inoulgence  of  weak  and  un- 
availing regrets  for  the  past.  True,  you  have 
been  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  your  pub- 
lic duties ;  but  have  you  been  equally  so  in 
that  of  your  private  ones!  Was  it  not  your 
duty  to  try  to  amuse  your  poor  little  orphan 
cousin  by  your  sallies  of  wit,  instead  of  forcing 
her,  by  the  contaffion  of  your  wofiil  example, 
to  look  like  a  Melpomene,  when  nature  in- 
tended her  for  a  Thalia  1  I  maintain  it;  instead 
of  sighing  for  a  false  mistress,  and  pining  for 
revenge  on  a  false  friend ;  instead  of  bewailing 
the  commission  of  a  single  error,  atoned  for 
by  a  thousand  instances  of  active  virtue— you 
ought  to  have  talked  sense,  and  read  sense  to 
your  affectionate  mother;  talked  agreeable 
nonsense  to  your  little  cousin;  played  crib- 
bege  with  her,  and  blindman*s  buff  with  me ; 
(^  f  play  at  blindman*s  buff!*)  moved  a  minuet 
occasionally  with  her,  and  waltzed  with  me ; 
(*I  move  minuets  and  dance  waltzes!*)— in 
short—" 

Here  Sophia  was  forced  to  stop;  for  the 
almost  indignant  surprise  which  manifested 
itself  on  8tainforth*s  face  at  hearing  a  girl 
run  on  with  so  much  voluble  impertinence— a 
gtr{  whom  he  had  never  heard  venture  to  have 
an  opinion  before  — was  so  ludicrous  as  to 
overset  her  gravity  completely,  and  she  gave 
way  to  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

"Miss  Manstein,"  said  he  at  length,  "you 
may  think  this  levity  becoming,  but— good 
heavens !  if  these  are  the  manners  of  the  girls 
of  the  present  day ! — Four  years  ago,  when  I 
mixed  with  the  world-^Oh,  Lavinia,  Lavinia, 
how  diffiBrent  art  thou !" 

"  Very  different,  indeed,  I  flatter  myself," 
replied  Sophia  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

*♦  What ! — well — I — I  suppose  you  saw  her 
at  D ,  did  you  nott" 

•*  I  did." 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture 1"- 

*^  I  saw  her — perhaps — I  believe,  to  a  great 
disadvantage,"  repliea  Sophia  with  some  hesi- 
tation ;  for  she  had  not  courage  to  declare  her 
real  sentiments.  The  truth  was,  that  when 
she  beheld  Lavinia,  the  long-envied  object  of 
Stainforth*s  affection,  her  heart  throbbed  with 
pleasure  and  with  pride,  for  she  could  not  be 
olind  to  her  own  superiority  in  youth  and  in 
charms;  and  she  almost  hoped  that  were 
Stainforth  to  behold  her  now,  nay,  she  was 
ture  that  she  would  not  be  as  formidable  a  ri- 


val as  she  had  been ;  for  the  eares  of  a  family, 
late  hours,  and  other  circumstances,  had  faded 
the  beauty  of  Lavinia  and  brought  on  a  sort 
of  premature  decay  to  her  charms;  for  ber 
beauty  was  merely  that  of  re^lar  features 
and  brilliant  complexion ;  and  time,  that  adds 
to  the  charms  of  character  and  expression, 
where  character  and  expression  already  exist, 
leaves  nothing  behind  it  in  insipid  and  unmean- 
ing faces  but  traces  of  its  destructive  power 
and  the  forerunners  of  age ;  as  the  fairy  sprite, 
Robin  Goodfellow,  is  supposed  to  give  nothing 
but  pinches  and  bruises  when  he  visits  the 
idle  and  undeserving;  but  leaves  with  the 
worthy,  fairy-favours,  and  no  nnpleasiiig  to- 
kens of  his  visit. 

"  I  am  fflad  1  have  seen  her,"  said  Sophia 
to  herself,  as  she  gazed  on  Lavinia.  But 
when  Lavinia,  in  whom  Stainforth's  high  rep- 
utation had  awakened  ber  former  esteem  for 
him,  beheld  Sophia,  and  was  told  that  she 
lived  constantly  with  him  and  his  mother,  it 
is  very  certain  that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  glad 
to  have  seen  her. 

But  to  return  to  Stainforth,  who  heard  So- 
phia's answer  with  something  approaching 
resentment. 

"  Not  see  her  to  advantage !  Perhaps  she 
might  be  unwell,  and  her  colour  might  not  be 
so  high  as  usual." 

"  But  she  has  no  colour  at  alL" 

"Impossible!  she  had  a  bloom  like  the 
mominff.** 

"  And  four  yeara  ago  she  was  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,"  replied  Sophia. 

"  And  is  still ;  you  do  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  she  is  old,  Miss  Manstein." 

«« N— no ;  thirty  is  not  old." 

"Thirty !  she  is  not  five-and-twenty !" 

"  No !— well,  one  must  not  always  trust  to 
appearances." 

"  But  supposing  the  splendour  of  her  youth 
is  gone  by,  there  must  still  be  a  sofbiess,  a 
sweetness  in  her  expression,  a  roundness  of 
contour  in  her  form,  peculiarly  her  own,  which 
must  have  struck  you  with  admiration." 

"  Her  expression  is  certainly  mild;  and  even 
girlish;  but  as  to  roundness  of  contour,  I 
Qiink  I  never  saw  a  more  meagre  woman  in 
my  life." 

"Impossible!  why  she  had  once  all  the 
bloom  and  roundness  of  health  and  youth !" 

"  Yes ; — but  when  health  and  youth  leave 
a  peraon,  why  should  you  suppose  them  gene- 
rous enough  to  leave  some  or  their  richest  pos- 
sessions behind  t" 

"  Well ;  but  her  teeth  and  eyes  must  still 
remain,  whatever  else  may  have  departed  1" 

"The  samples  of  the  former  that  remain 
certainly  give  one  a  favourable  idea  of  what 
the  rest  have  been ;  and  her  eyes  are  really 
brilliant  still." 

"Well,  but  you  were  charmed  with  her 
manner,  no  doubt ;  you  liked  her,  I  conclude  t" 

"Noj  indeed  I  aw  ^o^" 
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**No!  unkind  Sophia!  I  should  have  liked 
any  man  who  had  been  so  long  dear  to  yoa." 

**  Indeed  !**  cried  Sophia  sighing,  not  pleas- 
ed or  flattered  at  all  at  this  observation,  though 
be  thoui^bt  it  a  very  kind  one.  '*£ut  how 
could  1  like  a  woman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  unhappiness  to  you  V*  cried  she. 

^*  Nay,  all  my  wonder  is,  how  you  Could 
help  liking  her ;  for,  not  to  talk  of  her  beau- 
ty  " 

**  No— we  had  better  not ;  we  should  never 
speak  ill  of  the  dead,  you  know.** 

•*  Upon  my  word,  cousin  Sophia,  you  pro- 
voke me  beyond  my  patience ;  you  have  often 
complained,  my  mother  says,  that  1  do  not 
consider  you  enough  as  a  woman ;  but  on  ray 
word,  roa*am,  you  will  never  have  to  complain 
of  me  in  this  respect  again;  as  the  way  in 
which  you  have  spoken  of  the  once,  and  al- 
ways, beautiful  Lavinia,  convinces  me  that 
you  are  indeed  a  woman,  a  very,  very  woman." 

"Thank  you,  sir — thank  you,"  replied  So- 
phia ;  "  then  I  find  1  shall  owe  one  obligation 
of  some  importance  to  my  want  of  taste,  or 
want  of  candour,  as  you  choose  to  call  it ;  and 
you  will  in  future,  I  hope,  treat  me  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  woman  of  my  venerable  years, 
for  I  am  twenty  to-morrow.' 

"  Twenty  !  you  twenty.  Miss  Manstein  1  I 
thought  you  were  not  seventeen !  How  time 
runs  away !" 

"  It  does  indeed  ;  and  if  it  would  run  away 
alone  it  would  not  signify,  but  it  always  car- 
ries something  away  with  it;  as,  for  instance, 
your  Lavinia*s  beauty." 

"  What !  are  you  attacking  that  again ;  and 
contrary  to  your  own  maxim,  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  dead  1  But  what — I — I — suppose 
-^perhaps  you  think  yourself  handsomer  than 
Lavinia  1" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  replied  Sophia,  modestly 
strugglinsr  with  truth,  and  suflfusing  her  cheek 
with  a  bnghter  crimson,  while  a  playful  and 
arch  smile  dimpled  her  mouth.    , 

"  You  do !  mighty  fine,  indeed  !"  replied 
Stainforth,  looking  up  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment; and  then  lor  the  first  time  he  might 
really  be  said  to  have  gazed  on  Sophia  tfince 
she  had  come  down  dressed  for  conquest. 
•»  Well— well,"  said  Stainforth,  "  now  I  look 
at  you,  I  do  not  think  you  flattered  yourself  as 
much  as  I  thought  you  did.  If  you  had  only 
said  you  thought  yourself  as  handsome  as 
Lavinia,  you  would  certainly  have  spoken 
truth." 

•*  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  1"  said  So- 
phia, blushing  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  and 
bending  her  bright  eyes  to  the  ground  with 
becoming  modesty. 

"  I  always  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Stain- 
forth  ;  "  you  are  as  handsome  as  Lavinia  ever 
was !  Nay,  dear  girl,  you  may  believe  roe, 
indeed  you  may ;"  and  as  he  said  this,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  was  resuming,  though  with 


some  timidity,  the  usual  fiimiliarity  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  seat  her  on  his  knee ; 
but  Sophia,  assuming  all  the  dignity  of  a  de- 
corous young  woman,  disengaging  herself 
from  him,  immediately  exclaimed  ;— 

"  No,  sir,  if  you  please,  you  might  take  such 
liberties  with  a  mere  girl,  but  remember  that 
I  have  convinced  you  that  1  am  a  woman — a 
very,  very  womanJ*^ 

btainforth  blushed ;  and,  bowing,  promised 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  then 
added,  gazing  with  great  fondness  in  her  face, 
"  But  do  you  in  your  conscience  think,  Sophia, 
that  I  have  found  out  only  that  you  are  a  very 
woman  1  are  you  sure  that  1  have  not  also  dis- 
covered you  are  a  very  charming  woman  1" 

Perhaps  there  is  no  woman,  possessed  of 
observauon,  and  particularly  interested  in 
making  use  of  it,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
act moment  when  the  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  as  he  gazes  on  her,  ceases  to  be  that 
of  affection  only,  and  assumes  that  of  affection 
mixed  with  passionate  admiration.  And  So- 
phia was  well  aware,  though  perhaps  Stain- 
forth  himself  was  not,  that  such  a  moment  was 
discoverable  in  the  eyes  of  her  cousin  as  he 
gazed  on  her  blushing  face.  The  moment 
was  also  come,  when  her  power  of  continuing 
a  pert,  vivacious,  and  ^y  conversation,  was 
entirely  vanished.  While  he  was  indifferent, 
she  could  appear  indifferent  too,  and  be  saucily 
loquacious ;  out  when  she  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  happier  prospects  were  opesing  upon 
her,  choked  with  emotion,  and  terrifira  lest 
Stainforth  should  behold  the  extent  of  it,  she 
knew  not  what  to  do — what  to  say;  when 
Madame  Stainforth  unexpectedly  entered  and 
relieved  her  from  her  embarrassment;  for 
running  to  meet  her,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
but  afiecting  extreme  gaiety,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Only  think,  dear  aunt !  Augustas  has  paid 
me  such  a  compliment!  He  says  I  am  as 
handsome  as  ever  Lavinia  was !" 

"  And  no  great  compliment,  1  think,"  re- 
plied Madame  Stainforth ;  ^*  had  he  said  much 
handsomer  than  ever  she  was,  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  But  whether  you  are 
"handsomer  than  Lavinia  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  whatever;  but  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  you,  that  in  mind  and  heart  you  are 
certainly  her  superior,  whatever  my  inratuated 
son  may  think  of  Madame  Waldorf;  for  you 
would  not,  like  her,  have  been  contented  to 
feel  a  preference  only  for  the  man  whom  you 
consented  to  marry ;  you  would  not  have  en- 
tered into  so  solemn  a  union  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  feeling  an  attachment  proof 
against  all  trials.  Nor  would  you  for  one 
fault,  occasioned  too  by  love  for  you,  have 
given  up,  without  many  a  long  and  painful 
struggle,  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  loving 
you  too  well ;  but  had  filial  piety  conquered 
faithfiil  affection,  I  am  sure  you  would  never 
in  one  little  month  afler  the  rupture  with  your 
lover,  have  given  your  hand  to  the  man  who 
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had  destroyed  both  his  fame  and  his  happi- 
oess/* 

**  I  would  have  died  sooner ;  yet  my  cousin 
wonders  I  was  not  charmed  with  Lavinia! 
though,  I  must  own,  she  courted  my  acquaint- 
ance; and  had  I  not  considered  her  as  the 
enemy  of  his  peace,  I  might  perhaps  have  re* 
turned  her  advances  with  cordiality.*' 

**  Enough  —  enough  on  this  subject,**  said 
Stainforth,,and  he  suddenly  quitted  the  room. 

His  observation  and  his  abrupt  departure 
alarmed  Sophia,  for  she  feared  that  he  was 
seriously  displeased ;  but  her  aunt  quieted  her 
fears  by  telling  her  that  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  ventured  to  express  to  her  son 
her  disapprobation  of  Lavinia  in  so  pointed  a 
manner,  and  she  thought  he  had  borne  it  so 
well  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  at- 
tachment which  he  now  felt  for  her  was  mere- 
ly the  result  of  habit,  and  the  creature  of  ima- 
gination; and  that  she  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  it  replaced  by  another  and  a  better- 
founded  attachment. 

"  No,  no  —  indeed  I  doubt,'*  replied  So- 
phia, **  that  Lavinia  is  a  formidable  tival  still ; 
though  to  be  sure  her  beauty  is  now  the  mere 
creature  of  Stainforth's  imagination.  You 
know,  dear  aunt,  that  one  very  often  sees  a 
face  in  the  fire  so  very  distinctly  that  one  fan- 
cies everybody  else  must  see  it  too ;  but  when 
you  call  another  person  to  gaze  on  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  him  see  it,  whatever  trouble 
you  takft:  and,  indeed,  dear  aunt,  Madame 
Waldorfs  charms,  which  Augustus  sees  so 
plainly,  are  now  only  a  face  in  the  fire,  which 
IS  visible  only  to  one  person.** 

"  I  believe  you,  Sophia ;  for  I  know  you 
are  above  the  meanness  of  envy,  and  are  even 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  a  rival." 

**  I  hope  I  am,  though  Augustus  does  not 
think  me  so;  but  I  wish  he  could  see  Lavinia, 
and  then  I  am  sure  he  would  own  that  I  am 
not  envious  or  unjnst«  I  remember  that  an 
old  Jacobite  English  lady,  with  whom  1  was 
a  great  favourite,  told  me  once  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, that  she  would  show  me  the  picture  of 
the  dear,  sweet,  beautiful,  Pretender,  which 
she  always  wore  at  her  heart.  She  did  so ; 
and  I,  while  expecting  to  see  a  lovely  bloom- 
inflf  face,  beheld  nothing  but  a  piece  of  ivory, 
with  scarcely  a  feature  or  a  tint  remaining ! 
♦*  What!"  exclaimed  I,  thoughtlessly  enough, 
**is  this  pale-faced  spectre  your  idol!  Ah, 
he  is  truly  a  pretender  indeed !"  cried  I,  and 
the  old  lady  never  forgave  me.  Now  to  me 
Lavinia  appears  a  mere  pretender  also,  and 
Stainforth  my  old  lady;  and  with  equal  care- 
lessness have  I  spoken  my  sentiments  of  his 
idol ;  and  if  he  should  never  forgive  me,  dear 
aunt,  what  would  become  of  me !" 

As  she  said  this  she  looked  up  at  Madame 
Stainforth  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
saw  hers  fixed  on  something  behind  her,  while 
she,  smiling,  exclaimed,  '*  Answer  for  your- 


self, Augustus ;  has  Sophia  mortally  offended 
youl" 

The  truth  was,  Stainforth  had,  unobserved, 
returned  into  the  room,  and  had  heard  all  that 
passed;  and  being  convinced  that  Sophia, 
who  awaited  his  answer  with  trembling  im- 
patience, had  spoken  only  what  appeared  to 
her  the  truth  respecting  the  chanffe  in  Lavinia, 
he  felt  no  sensation  but  of  kindness  and  ad- 
miration towards  her;  and  what  was  of  more 
consequence  to  Sophia's  peace,  had  she  been 
conscious  of  it,  her  two  personifications  of 
Lavinia's  present  appearance  had  had  their 
effect;  ana,  spite  of  his  boasted  constancy, 
Stainforth  felt  her  once  glowing  image  re- 
placed in  his  fancy  by  a  faded  miniature. 
Suddenly,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  pic- 
ture her  to  his  eager  gaze  in  all  her  pristine 
charms,  the  image  instantaneously  vanished, 
like  the  shapes  m  a  magic-lantern ;  and  this 
colourless  miniature  portrait  was  substituted 
for  the  blooming  Lavinia;  while  present  in 
reality  to  his  view  was  a  lovely,  animated, 
warm-hearted  girl,  in  all  the  hloom  and  un- 
tamed vivacity  of  early  youth.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at  that  Stainforth  soon 
began  to  leave  off  returning  to  his  studies  after 
dinner ;  but  Sophia  had  still  the  mortification 
of  observing  that  Stainforth  appeared  at  break- 
fast in  complete  and  unbecoming  deshabille. 
Durinff  break  fast- time,  one  day,  Sophia  re- 
marked with  gravity,  that  she  had  now  learnt 
to  understand  completely,  and  deeply  pity  the 
state  of  a  deposed  monarch. 

*'And  why  have  you  only  now  learnt  to 
feel  for  a  deposed  monarch !"  cried  Stainforth. 

*'B^ause  it  is  only  now  that  I  feel  I  am 
one  myself." 

"  What  mean  you,  Sophia  1" 

**  I  mean  that  at  D I  was  a  qneen,  and 

had  subjects  who  offered  me  their  homage 
daily,  and  who  smiled  when  I  smiled,  frowned 
when  I  frowned,  and  watched  my  looks  as  if 
on  them  hnng  their  fortune;  but  here  I  am 
without  a  court,  and  without  a  subject ;  and 
my  smile  and  my  frown  are  equally  unim- 
portant." 

**  Do  you  think  what  you  say,  Sophia  1  bat 
who  were  these  subjects  1" 

'*  O,  persons  of  importance,  and  merit  too. 
A  presiaent,  two  counsellors,  a  baron,  a  colo- 
nel in  the  army,  a  French  diplomat,  and  an 
English  charge  d'affairs." 

*'  And  did  you,"  cried  Stainforth  very  grave- 
ly, '*  like  any  one  of  this  army  of  lovers  io 
particular  1" 

"  O,  yes !" 

**  Indeed  !  And— and,  did  you — ^I  mean  do 
you  intend  to  favour  any  one  of  them  1" 

*•  0,  yes !" 

"Sophia,  are  you  in  earnest  1"  said  Stain- 
forth, taking  her  hand  and  looking  anxiously 
in  her  face. 

"Why  noti  you  know,  dear  cousin,  that 
you  sent  me  to  Dt^-^  on  purpose  to  get  a 
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husband ;  having  first  very  civilly  hinted  that 
yon  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  I  send  you  to  D to  get  a  hasband  ! 

I  want  to  get  rid  of  you !  I  want  to  exclude 
the  only  sunshine  of  my  existence!" 

'*  Well,  Aus^stus,  I  am  f^ure  I  thought  you 
were  resolved  to  shut  the  shutters,  and  keep 
out  your  poor  little  sun  entirely,  else  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  have " 

"  Have  what !  engaged  yourself t" 

^*  No ;  I  should  not  have  regretted  so  much 
my  inability  to  make  a  decided  choice.** 

'*  A  decided  choice !  but  you  have  made  a 
choice  you  say ;  you  Hke  these  men  whom  yon 
mention  1" 

"  Yes." 

••  But  which  of  them  do  you  prefer  1" 

"  O,  I  like  them  all  equally.** 

"  But  one  you  say  you  mean  to  favour  V 

*•  No— I  mean  to  favour  them  oi/." 

"  How  1" 

*•  Yes — by  reftuing  them  all ;  for  I  should 
hate  myself  were  I  capable  of  giving  my  hand 
without  my  heart;  and  my  heart  rejeei$  them 
all  equally.*' 

'*  Dear,  dear  griH  !**  cried  Stainforth,  kissing 
her  hand,  ^'then  you  do  not  mean  to  leave 
us.r* 

*'  No ;  not  if  I  might  but  retain  some  sha- 
dow of  royalty  here.** 

"As  howl" 

••  Why,  I  have  been  used  to  see  men  not 
presume  to  enter  into  my  presence  without 
being  well  shaved,  well  combed,  and  well 
^dressed ;  but  you — the  only  man  here,  and 
consequently  the  only  thing  I  can  expect  for  a 
subjects— vou  come  into  my  presence  as  ill  and 
negligently  dressed  as  those  odious  jacobins 
were  when  they  entered  into  the  presence  of 
their  imprisoned  king.*' 

"Well,  well,  I  will  be  more  pnnctilious; 
but  what  shall  I  dot" 

"  First,  you  shall  shave  every  day ;  second- 
ly, you  shall  wear  clean  linen  every  day,  and 
tie  your  cravat  like  other  people ;  and  lastly, 
you  shall  present  me  with  a  nosegay  every 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  sometimes  with  a 
copy  of  verses.*' 

"  But  I  can't  write  verses ;  and  I  scarcely 
know  one  flower  from  another,  except  that 
pretty  little  flower  which  is  called  "  forget  me 
not  ;'*  and  that  I  should  not  have  known,  per- 
haps, if  I  had  not  so  ofVen  seen  It  enamelled 
and  painted  on  the  shirt-pins  or  bracelets  of 
parted  or  parting  lovers." 

•*  No  matter ;  I  do  not  require  you  to  work 
impossibilities,  and  be  as  great  a  botanist  as 

S ^h,  that  pleasant  English  traveller,  whom 

my  aunt  saw  at  D— ,  some  years  ago,  and 
admired  so  much ;  but  nosegays  you  must 
cull,  and  verses  you  must  write." 

"  Well ;  but  show  me  tome  verses,  as 
models." 

"  I  will  show  you  some  verses,  not  written  to 


me,  but  which,  as  they  express  a  true  passion, 
I  should  like  to  have  inspired.** 

"  Indeed !  what,  whether  you  loved  the 
writer  of  them  or  no  1** 

"  Oh,  but  a  lover  like  him  ought  to  be  loved, 
and  must  be  loved ;  as  one  of  the  greatest 
female  writers  in  England,  or  indeed  in  any 
country,  says,  "  love  must  owe  its  origin  to 
love  !**  or,  as  one  of  the  first  of  Englishmen 
says, 

*  Though  beauty  may  dazzle,  *tis  kindness  that 

warms.' 

*  As  on  suns  in  the  winter  with  pleasure  we  gaze, 
But  feel  not  their  warmth  though  their  splendour 

we  praise ; 
So  beauty  our  just  admiration  may  claim, 
But  love,  and  love  only,  the  heart  can  inflame.' 

t<'or  do  you  think,  Augustus,  than  any  woman 
in  her  senses  would  think  of  loving  a  man 
before  she  was  assured  that  he  loved  her? 
Can  a  woman  do  it,  and  ought  she  to  do  itV 

How  Sophia*8  heart  beat  while  she  awaited 
Stainforth's  answer. 

"Can  she;  ought  she  to  do  itt  most  cer- 
tainly," replied  Stainforth,  "if  the  object  be 
a  deserving  one.  1  too  will  quote  an  English 
poet,  who  says, 

'  The  chastest  maid  may  own  a  well-placed  flame. 
Not  loving  first,  but  loving  wrong,  is  shame.' 

And  if  a  man  have  talents,  temper,  and  vir- 
tues, I  should  honour  the  woman  who  placed 
her  affections  on  him,  even  though  not  sure  of 
being  loved  by  him  in  return.'* 

Sophia  was  so  agitated  while  he  said  this, 
that  Stainforth  suspected  she  was  conscious 
of  ioving  some  one  who  did  not  love  her;  and 
wholly  unconscious  that  he  was  the  object  of 
her  preference,  he  thought  it  must  be  the 
author  of  the  verses  which  she  had  offered  to 
show  him;  and  turning  very  pale,  he  asked 
her  if  the  bard  whom  she  had  jcret  mentioned 
was  deserving,  by  his  qualities,  of  the  regard 
which  she  seemed  so  willing  to  bestow  on 
him.  Sophia  instantly  understood  his  suspi- 
cions, and  saw  the  change  of  countenance 
which  they  had  produced ;  and,  in  a  tumult  of 
joyful  and  grateful  emotion,  she  set  Stain- 
forth's heart  at  ease,  by  saying  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  but 
through  the  medium  of  that  song.  Then, 
giving  it  to  Stainforth,  he  read  as  follows : — 


Yes— though  we  've  loved  so  long,  so  well, 

Imperious  duty  bids  us  part ; 
But  though  thy  breast  with  anguish  swell, 

A  pang  more  lasting  tears  my  heart. 

My  erief  is  dumb — loquacious  thine ; 

The  mournful  hoard  I  sacred  keep ; 
Thou  seekest  crowds— alone  I  pine ; 

Mine  eyes  are  dry — bat  thine  can  weep. 

Then,  sure,  whate'er  thy  lips  have  vow'd, 
A  stronger  sorrow  swavs  my  soul ; 

For  shallow  streams  run  bright  and  loud, 
Deep  waters  darkly  silent  roll. 
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«« Well,*'  said  Stainforth,  ''this  song  is  not 
excellent  enough  to  frighten  me  from  entering 
the  lists  with  the  writer  of  it;  and  I  will  en- 
deavour (no  difficult  task)  to  eclipse  the  little 
merit  it  has ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  you  may 
expect  from  me  a  heard  well  shayed,  a  neck- 
cloth well  tied,  clean  linen,  and  a  nosegay 
every  day." 

He  promised  this,  and  he  performed  it.  But 
to  write  verses  to  Sophia  was  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  he  had  imagined.  He  hegan, 
indeed;  hut  some  lines  he  feared  were  too 
impassioned,  others  too  cold ;  perhaps,  too, 
when  he  thought  of  Sophia,  his  heart  was  so 
full  of  emotion  that  his  ideas  were  confused ; 
however,  he  wrote  two  stanzas  at  last  with 
great  effort;  and  then,  having  written  them 
out  in  his  very  best  hand,  he  the  next  minute 
threw  them  into  the  fire,  from  the  dread  that 
they  would  appear  in  her  eyes  contemptible, 
when  compared  to  the  song  which  she  had 
admired.  **  No,"  said  he  to  himself—*'  no,  I 
cannot  bear  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  her 
contempt ;  and  to  attempt  to  write  verges,  and 
write  bad  ones,  would  certainly  sink  me  in 
her  estimation.  No— she  may  not  admire, 
but  she  shall  not  despise  me."  Therefore,  he 
disobeyed  Sophia*s  oonunands;  and  the  nose- 
rays  remained  unaccompanied  by  verses.  But 
Sophia,  who  perfectly  understood  the  cause 
of  his  disobedience  from  the  way  in  which  he 
excused  himself,  was  more  gratified  by  it  than 
she  would  have  been  by  fifty  songs  written  by 
him  in  her  praise. 

But  the  pleasing  progrress  of  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  Sophia,  and  of  a  second  love  in  that 
of  Staiiiforth,  was  suddenly  and  painfully  sus- 
pended, by  his  having  most  unexpectedly  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  a  more  pernicious 
and  equally  powerful  passion  —  that  of  re- 
venge; that  revenge  too  for  which  he  had 
{)ined  through  many  a  joyless  year.  Instant- 
y  this  one  ever-restless  and  voracious  passion 
swallowed  up  every  other.  From  the  spy 
whom  he  had  long  set  over  the  actions  of 
Waldorf,  he  heard  that  he  was  completely 
ruined  ;  that  his  whole  fortune,  and  that  of  the 
baron,  were  spent;  that  he  was  deeply  involv- 
ed in  debts;  and  that,  the  baron's  friend  be- 
ing dead,  his  interest  with  the  government 
was  over,  and  the  place,  Waldorf's  only  sup- 
port, was  taken  from  him,  and  would  be  given 
to  the  applicant  most  favoured  by  persons  in 
power. 

When  Stainforth  heard  this  narration  of  his 
enemy's  distresses — a  narration  which,  know- 
ing Waldorf's  extravagance,  he  had  for  years 
anxiously  expected — he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
fervently  ejaculated,  **  My  God,  I  thank  thee ! 
I  shall  not  now  die  unrevenged ;  but  the  man 
who  cruelly  betrayed  and  disgraced  me,  the 
woman  who  heartlessly  forsook  and  forgot  me, 
shall  learn  at  length  to  repent,  and  hemoan 
their  cruelty !" 

^  You  shock,  you  terrify  me,  Augustus !" 


cried  Sophia ;  **  Can  you  rejoice  in  these  poor 
unfortunates'  distresses  1" 

"  I  do,  from  my  soul !" 

**Then  1  could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to 
Ao^  you,  Auffiistus." 

**  Your  feeling  is  right  and  natural,  Sophia, 
and  so  is  mine;  but  I  have  do  time  to  argue 
with  you,  1  will  away  to  D ;  I  will  re- 
turn to  that  city  which  I  had  resolved  never 
to  see  more  unless  I  visited  it  to  take  my  ven- 
geance on  Waldorf; — the  time  is  come,  and 
1  fly  to  my  revenge !"  Then  running  out  of 
the  room,  he  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and 
in  a  few  hours  his  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

^*  For  mercy's  sake,  let  us  accompany  him !" 
cried  Sophia  to  her  aunt.  *'  Let  us  not  leave 
him  to  the  unsoothed,  unmitigated  indulgence 
of  his  passions." 

And  Madame  Stainforth  approving  her  pro- 
position, Augustus  consented  to  it,  and  diey 
all  three*  set  oflT  for  D . 

Stainforth  went  out  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  his  long-deserted  house ;  and  Sophia  await- 
ed his  return  in  a  degree  of  trembling,  anx- 
ious impatience,  which  was  rendered  more 
painful  by  the  wngfrM  which  Madame  Stain- 
forth preserved  on  the  occasion.  But  Stain- 
forth did  not  return  till  midnight,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  room  without  seeing  them ;  so  her 
impatient  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied.  The 
next  morning  he  went  out  before  breakfast, 
and  remained  out  all  day;  and  Sophia  was 
almost  ill  with  anxiety  and  vexation.  But 
the  succeeding  day  her  curiosity  was  only  too 
fully  gratified;  for  Stainforth  returned  to  din- 
ner, and,  throwing  himself  into  his  mother's 
arms,  he  rapturously  exclaimed,  *'  My  revenge 
will  now  be  complete !  Waldorf  is  soliciting 
to  be  restored  to  his  place,  and  several  others 
are  applying  for  it;  but  /,  who  have  a  claim 
on  the  goverimient  unurged  as  ydt,  /  will  ap- 
ply for  it  myself,  sure  to  carry  it  off  from 
vV  aldorf  and  any  competitor.  Nay,  more ;  I 
have  bought  up  all  his  debts,  and  he  has  now 
no  creditor  but  myself;  therefore  he  is  com- 
pletely in  my  power,  and  my  triumph  is  con- 
summated." 

As  he  said  this  he  turned  to  look  at  Sophia, 
and  saw  her  nearly  fainting  on  the  sofa.  He 
instantly  ran  to  her  assistance;  but  she  re- 
pulsed him  vehemently ;  **  Away  !"  she  cried ; 
*'  I  renounce  you !  I  hate  you  !  1  despise  you !" 

"  Indeed  r 

**  Yes — or  rather  I  will  endeavour  from  this 
moment  to  do  so;  cruel,  malignant,  revengeful 
man!  But  I  will  go  this  moment  to  poor 
Madame  Waldorf;  I  will  tell  her  what  you 
are  about  to  do,  and  I  will  bring  her  hither, 
convinced  that  when  you  see  her  you  will  no 
longer  have  power  to  keep  your  odious  inten- 
tions." i 

**  You  are  mistaken ;  I  have  seen  her,  and 
have  still  kept  them.  In  disguise  I  watched , 
her,  her  husband,  her  father,  and  her  children 
last  night  as  they  walked  on  foot  to  take  pos-J 
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session  of  their  miserable  habitation  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  oh,  how  changed  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  all !  But  Lavinia !  oh,  my 
Sophia !  she  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  you, 
now !  no,  nor  do  I  believe  that  she  ever  was 
worthy  of  the  slightest  comparison  in  beauty 
to  you !" 

"  Wretch !"  replied  Sophia,  (shocked  to  feel 
her  eyes  sparkle  in  spite  of  herself,)  ^*  think  not 
to  flatter  me  into  approving  your  odious  mea- 
sures. But  did  you  not  feel  tortures  at  seeing 
their  distress  T* 

**  No,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  enjoy- 
ed it!" 

^*  I  can  endure  the  sight  of  you  no  longer !" 
exclaimed  Sophia,  sobbing  violently ;  *^  but  I 
will  go  this  instant  to  the  poor  Lavinia  ;  I  hate 
myself  now  for  what  1  said  against  her.  Yes, 
1  will  go  to  her,  |nd  oflfer  her  all  the  iitUe  aid 
I  can  bestow ;  and,  if  she  requires  it,  never 
love  you  again."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room, 
and  immediately  procured  a  guide  to  the  habi- 
tation of  the  humbled  Waldorfs. 

In  the  meanwhile  Stainforth  was  not  idle, 
and  his  endeavours  were  crowned  with  such 
success,  that  the  place  was  given  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  asked  it ;  nay,  more — a  fine  commo- 
dious house,  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  which 
was  then  vacant,  and  for  sale,  was  thought 
by  Stainforth  a  proper  and  necessary  append- 
age to  the  high  post  which  he  had  obtained ; 
and  the  government  agreed  to  purchase  it  im- 
mediately, and  let  it  always  in  future  go  along 
with  the  appointment,  which  Stainforth  was 
to  keep  at  pleasure,  or  dispose  of  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  When  Sophia,  almost 
broken-heartod,  returned  from  her  charitable 
visit,  she  found  Stainforth  in  the  highest  spir- 
its, for  he  had  gained  his  point;  and  after 
binding  Sophia  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
reveal  to  the  Waldorfs  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  he  told  her  WaldorPs  place  was  his,  and 
that  the  house  which  the  government  had 
granted  him  to  live  in  while  he  held  it,  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  immediately. 

'*Hear  me,  Stainforth,."  replied  Sophia, 
every  nerve  within  her  trembling;  "I  have 
lately  thought  that  I  was  not  indiflferent  to 
you.^' 

**  Indifferent !  I  love  you  so  fondly,  that  I 
consider  this  as  the  happiest  time  of  my  life ; 
for  I  think  1  am  not  mdifferent  to  you ;  and 
with  my  revenge  and  my  love  both  gratified, 

**  Hold,  sir !  if  you  gratify  the  one,  never, 
never  shall  yon  gratify  the  other.  The  mo- 
ment of  my  weakness  is  past ;  I  have  loved 
you,  sir,  even  when  I  despaired  of  ever  being 
beloved  again." 

•*  Is  it  possible !"  cried  Stainforth,  dropping 
on  one  knee,  and  seizing  her  hand  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy  and  surprise. 

*•  Yes,"  continued  Sophia,  "  I  loved  you  ere 
I  know  what  love  was ;  but  though  I  thought 
my  love  was  hopeless,  I  did  not  blush  for  my 


passion,  because  the  virtues  of  the  object 
seemed  such  as  to  make  it  a  virtue  in  me  to 
love  him.  And  I  too  felt  and  thought  like 
you,  that,  *  Not  loving  first,  but  loving  wrong, 
is  shame;*  but  now -^ now  that  I  see  your 
heart  is  so  unfeeling,  your  nature  so  malig- 
nant, that  you  can  trample  on  the  fallen,  and 
revenge  yourself  on  an  enemy  on  whom  for- 
tune has  already  revenged  you,  by  decking 
yourself  in  his  spoils,  and  making  yourself 
his  only  creditor,  m  order  to  make  him  lie  at 
your  mercy,  and  enable  you  perhaps  to  drag 
him  from  his  wife  and  family  to  jail  —  I  re- 
nounce you  for  ever ;  and  I  shall  hate  and  des- 
pise myself,  if  henceforward  I  ever  feel  for 
you  any  thing  but  aversion."  She  then  left 
the  room,  shut  herself  into  her  own  apartment, 
and  refusing  the  next  day  even  to  see  her  aunt, 
because  she  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  her  feel- 
ings, she  spent  the  chief  of  her  time  during 
the  two  succeeding  days  with  Lavinia  and  her 
family. 

At  length  Stainforth  took  possession  of  his 
new  habitation ;  and  Sophia,  but  for  the  abso- 
lute command  pf  her  aunt,  who  was  as  yet  her 
guardian,  would  not  have  deigned  to  accom- 
pany them  thither;  while  her  pale  cheek  and 
languid  eye  sufficiently  indicated  the  struggles 
of  her  soul. 

The  next  morning  Stainforth  informed  So- 
phia that  he  hoped  she  would  do  him  the  fa- 
vour to  stay  Snd  receive  some  friends  of  his, 
whom  he  had  sent  for  and  expected  every  mo- 
ment. 

•*What  friends  1" 

"The  Waldorfs." 

**  Monster !"  cried  she,  *•  have  you  then  sent 
for  them  to  insult  them  1" 

*^  I  have  sent  for  them  to  reproach  them." 

"  And  I  have  loved  this  man !"  cried  Sophia 
clasping  her  hands  in  agony.  '^  But  they  will 
not  come,  I  am  sure  they  will  not." 

"  Yes,  they  will ;  I  desired  my  employers 
to  keep  my  nomination  secret  for  a  few  days ; 
therefore  they  do  not  know  the  name  of  Wal- 
dorf's successor,  and  they  are  only  sent  for  to 
come  hither  on  business  of  importance." 

*'  And  do  you  think  1  wiU  stay  to  witness 
their  humiliation,  and  your  ungenerous,  pagan 
triumph  1" 

"  Miss  Manstein,"  said  her  aunt  gravely, 
*Mess  violence  would  be  more  becoming  a 
young  woman ;  and  for  the  present,  however 
you  may  hereafVer  wish  to  separate  yourself 
from  us,  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  restrain 
your  feelings,  and  stoy  where  you  are." 

Sophia  then  seated  herself  in  perturbed  si- 
lence, and  soon  afVer  she  heard  the  baron 
Stemheim  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Wal- 
dorf announced ;  while  Stainforth,  his  lips 
quivering  with  passion,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  strong  emotion,  leaned  against 
the  mantel-piece  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 
On  seeing  him,  the  astonished  visiters  started, 
and  would  have  retreated ;  but  Stainforth  de- 
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sired  them  to  enter  and  sit  down ;  **  It  is  my 
hou9t^^^  said  he,  **  therefore  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  you  to  be  seated.** 

**Vour  house!"  cried  Waldorf,  starting, 
"are  you  then  my  successor  1  you  my  creditor 
too  1  for  ]  find  you  have  made  yourself  my 
sole  creditor;  therefore  I  am  every  way  at  your 
mercy,  and  you  triumph  over  me !  Well,  sir, 
are  the  bailiflfs  ready  \  for  I  suppose  I  am  to 
be  hurried  to  prison.*' 

Here  Lavinia  shrieked,  and,  throwing  her- 
self into  Sophia's  armn,  conjured  her  to  inter- 
cede for  her ;  while  the  baron,  in  a  mournfiil 
but  manly  tone,  conjured  Stainforth  to  recol- 
lect that  he  had  not  injured  him. 

"  Not  injured  me !  Was  it  no  injury  not 
only  to  receive  instantly  my  resignation  of 
your  daughter's  hand,  without  making  any 
candid  allowance  for  the  error  of  a  young  and 
impassioned  man,  but  to  bestow  her  immedi- 
ately on  the  perfidious  friend  to  whom  my  dis- 
grace was  owing!  But  what  say  you^  sirl 
perhaps  you  never  injured  me  1" 

"  O,  yes,"  cried  Waldorf,  «*  and  my  heart 
has  ever  since  reproached  me." . 

"And  so  it  ought,  for  I  trusted  you  as  I 
would  have  done  an  angel  from  heaven  ;  and 
in  return  for  my  confidence  you  inflicted  on 
me  misery  and  disgrace.  I  have  pined  through 
many  a  long  and  joyless  year,  but  now  the 
moment  of  revenge  is  come.  Baron  Stern- 
heim,  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  ^\s  at  your 
feet,  a  humble  and  self-convicted  wretch,  a 
detected,  trembling  liar;  and,  guilty  as  my 
once  dearest  friend  appeared  to  me,  I  felt  my- 
self even  inferior  to  nim ;  and  loathing  the 
sight  of  every  one,  because  I  was  ashamed  to 
look  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  face,  I  flew  to 
hide  ray  disgrace  in  the  solitude  of  the  coun- 
try, resolved  that  I  would  never  return  to  my 
native  city,  and  never  behold  your  face  or  that 
of  Waldorf  and  Lavinia  again,  till  I  could  do 
it  with  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  of  a  man  re- 
stored to  his  own  approbation.  During  my 
retirement  you  have  probably  heard  my  name 

"Yes,"  cried  the  baron,  "we  have  heard 
it  blessed  and  honoured." 

"  Yes,"  added  Waldorf;  "  and  so  highly 
have  I  always  thought  of  you,  that  if  any  one 
had  told  mo  you  would  have  thus  panted  for 
revenge  on  me,  would  thus  have  laboured  to 
obtain  it,  and  would  also  have  sent  for  me  to 
insult  me  with  your  triumph,  and  see  you  en- 
joying the  distinction  once  my  own ;  1  would 
have  told  them  they  were  base  calumniators, 
and  that  I  knew  you  had  a  soul  above  such 
meanness." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  exclaimed  Lavinia. 

"  I  thank  you  both,"  cried  Stainforth,  his 
lip  quivering  and  his  voice  faltering  as  he 
spoke.  "But  believe  me,  this  is  the  only 
completely  happy  moment  which  1  have 
known  for  year».  True,  I  have  sent  for  jou 
to  witness  my  triumph ;  true,  I  have  sent  for 


you  to  complete  the  revenge  for  which  I  have 
panted  for  years;  but  it  is  to  witness  my  tri- 
umph, not  over  you,  but  over  myself;  to  see 
me  complete  not  the  revenge  of  a  mean,  malig- 
nant enemy,  but  that  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
of  a  sincere  Christian !  Waldorf,  the  place 
you  held,  and  this  house  now  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  it,  are  mine,  to  keep  or  to  bestow 
according  as  my  judgrment  and  feelings  dic- 
tate ;  and  I  bestow  them  on  you ;  nay,  I  so- 
licited them,  in  order  to  aeeure  them  yours; 
and  when  I  thus  hold  out  my  arms  to  you, 
and  claim  you  once  more  as  the  friend  of  my 
heart,  will  you  reproach  me  for  making  my- 
self your  only  creaitor  1" 

To  paint  the  various  emotions  that  actuated 
every  one  present,  is  an  impossible  task. 
Waldorf  precipitated  himself  into  his  friend's 
embrace,  then  sunk  at  his  feet  almost  fainting 
from  complicated  feelings ;  while  Sophia  lean- 
ed on  his  shoulder  and  with  difficulty  exclaim- 
ed, "  How  could  you  terrify  and  distress  me 
80  cruelly !" 

Madame  Stainforth's  feelings  were  the  most 
gentle,  for  she  had  been  all  along  in  the  secret. 
Lavinia  sobbed  out  her  joy  in  Waldorfs  arms; 
and  the  baron,  tears  trickling  down  his  vener- 
able cheek,  wrune  Stainforth's  hand,  unable 
to  say  a  word  ;  while  Stainforth,  returning  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  exclaimed,  —  "  Now, 
oaron,  I  can  look  you  in  the  face  again." 

"  Now,  Stainforth,  that  I  am  able  to  speak," 
cried  Waldorf,  "  let  me  inform  you  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which,  while  expecting  to  feel 
the  eflfects  of  your  resentment,  1  was  too  proud 
to  inform  you.  The  baron  and  mjself  never 
disclosed  to  any  one  the  cause  which  broke 
off  your  marriage  with  Lavinia,  and  we  guard- 
ed your  honour  from  the  slightest  taint,  as 
carefully  as  we  should  have  guarded  our  own." 

Stainforth  was  affected,  greatly  affected; 
and  he  saw  by  this  generous  attention  of  Wal- 
dorf and  the  baron,  all  his  causes  for  uneasi- 
ness removed  at  once. 

"  But  dear,  dear  Augustus,"  cried  Sophia, 
"  why  did  you  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  your 
intentional  why  expose  me  to  the  horror  and 
agony  of  doubting  for  a  moment  the  excel- 
lence of  your  heart  1" 

"The  agony  which  you  experienced,"  re- 
plied Madame  Stainforth,  gravely,  "was  a 
just  punishment  on  you  for  having  dared  to 
suppose  Stainforth  even  for  a  moment  capable 
of  malignant  revenge." 

"Blame  her  not,"  exclaimed  Stainforth, 
"  all  has  been  as  I  wished.  I  was  not  sorry, 
my  dear  Sophia,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  rectitude  of  your  principles,  and 
the  reality  of  your  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just;  and  happy  indeed  must. that  lover  be, 
who  has  been  able  to  prove  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  the  object  of  his  affection,  how- 
ever fondly  she  may  be  attached  to  him,  is 
stiH  more  attached  to  generosity  and  virtue.". 
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THE  UNCLE  AND  NEPHEW. 

At  the  early  age  of  two-and-twenty,  Charles 
Clermont,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  2000/.  per  annum. 
Unfortunately,  his  father's  habits  had  been  so 
parsimonious,  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
expenditures  so  narrow,  that  his  son  had  never 
been  allowed  by  him  an  income  adequate  to 
the  common  wants  of  a  gentleman.  There* 
fore,  when  he  saw  himself  possessor  of  a  large 
estate,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  mo- 
ney besides,  the  sudden  change  from  poverty 
to  wealth  had  the  pernicious  effect  of  making 
him  deem  his  riches  so  great  as  to  be  inex- 
haustible ;  and  his  heart  and  his  hand  became 
as  open,  as  his  predecessor's  had  been  the 
contrary. 

Generosity  anj  fine  feelings  marked  indeed 
all  his  actions ;  but  he  wanted  judgment ;  he 
wanted  reflection.  Each  quick  and  benevo- 
lent impulse  he  eagerly  obeyed,  nor  waited 
to  consider  how  far  the  meditated  action  was, 
or  was  not,  pregnant  with  future^ood  or  evil. 

But  of  some  of  his  benevolent  impulses  he 
had  no  reason  to  repent.  The  impulse  which 
led  him  to  introduce  himself  to  an  oppressed 
orphan,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  in  order 
that  he  might  offer  her  his  purse  and  interest, 
to  enable  her  to  defend  an  unjust  suit  insti- 
tuted affainst  her  by  a  man  whose  addresses 
she  had  rejected,  was  the  means  of  making 
him  the  husband  of  one  of  the  best  of  women. 
For  the  orphan,  #hom  he  first  visited  from 
pity,  he  revisited  from  love;  and  when  she 
modestly  reminded  him  of  the  difference  of 
their  fortunes,  and  that  his  friends  and  family 
would  disapprove  so  disproportionate  a  union, 
he  wisely  observed,  that  he  considered  money 
not  as  happiness,  bat  as  the  means  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  he  had  money,  she  had  none ;  but 
then  she  had  beauty,  sense,  and  virtue---<|ua- 
lities,  the  possession  of  which  was,  exhibited 
as  they  appeared  in  her  person,  essential  to 
his  felicity.  These  great  possessions  she  had 
a  right  to  withhold ;  but  if  she  was  Inclined 
to  waive  the  exercise  of  her  right  in  his  favour, 
the  obligation  in  the  eye  of  common  sense 
would  be  all  on  his  side ;  and  if  his  family 
and  friends  thought  otherwise,  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  was  independent  of  them,  and 
should  be  the  more  eager  to  form  nearer  and 
dearer  ties. 

The  man  who  talked  thus  was  young,  hand- 
some, eloquent,  and  impassioned.  The  wo- 
man who  listened  was  equally  young,  still 
handsomer,  and  had  as  much  secret  tenderness 
in  her  heart  as  he  had  avowed  passion  in  his. 
Nor  did  her  reserve  and  her  scruples  hold  out 
\on^  against  the  pleadings  of  Clermont's  af- 
fection and  her  own ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  of 
courtship  they  were  united ;  and  the  grateful 
Augustai,  having  in  the  course  of  their  ac- 
quaintance! discovered    that    Clermont   had 


every  virtue  but  those  necessary  ones  of  pni- 
dence  and  economy,  wisely  resolved,  that  as 
she  did  not  bring  him  a  fortune,  she  wo.ild, 
were  it  necessary,  endeavo.ir  to  save  one;  and 
that  she  would  try  to  make  amends  by  her 
care,  for  his  pernicious  \^nt  of  management. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Clermont's  marriage  had, 
though  he  kept  it  a  secret  from  Augusta,  done 
an  irreparable  injury  to  some  of  his  expecta- 
tions in  life. 

The  brother  of  his  mother,  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Morley,  went  to  India  at  an  early 
age  in  order  to  make  a  fortune ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  was  able  very  soon  to 
send  considerable  remittances  over  to  his  less 
prosperous  relations  in  England ;  and  amongst 
these,  though  she  was  married  to  a  man  of 
landed  property,  he  considered  Mrs.  Cler- 
mont, for  he  well  knew  the  parsimonious  dis- 
position of  her  husband  ;  and  all  the  little  in- 
dulgences which  Charles  Clermont  could 
boast  of  in  his  childhood  and  early  youth, 
were  the  result  of  his  uncle's  bounty  to  his 
mother.  But  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clermont, 
an  event  which  had  a  fatal  effect  for  some 
time  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  her  affection- 
ate son,  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Morley  was  con- 
tinued to  Charles;  and  if  ever  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  or  to 
make  a  present  to  some  indigent  neighbour 
equal  to  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  it  was  im- 
mediately afl^r  a  remittance  from  India ;  and 
Clermont  had  recently  received,  and  expended 
a  gifl  from  his  uncle,  when  his  father  died, 
and  he  saw  himself  the  uncontrolled  master 
of  what  appeared  to  him  an  immense  fortune. 
Soon  after,  he  received  by  overland  despatches 
the  joyful  news  that  his  uncle  was  about  to 
sail  for  England ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  let- 
ter contained  information  which  completely 
counterbalanced  the  pleasure  which  the  first 
part  of  it  had  given  him. 

Mr.  Morley  informed  Clermont  that  he  had 
long  intended  he  should  marry  his  ward,  a 
beautiful  and  rich  heiress,  who  hoarded  with 
a  relation  near  London ;  and  who  having  seen 
him  at  a  watering-place,  had  written  to  her 
guardian  that  she  was  willing  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  and  receive  the  addresses  of  his 
nephew.  "Therefore,"  continued  Mr.  Mor^ 
ley,  **  you  and  you  only  can  prevent  this  union, 
on  which  my  heart  is  set,  from  taking  place ; 
but  beware  how  you  disappoint  me! — Obey 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  30,000/.  on  the  day  of 
marriage ; — disobey  me,  and  I  renounce  yoo 
for  ever !" 

Clermont  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
his  uncle's  positiveness  and  love  of  arbitrary 
power ;  therefore  the  tyrannical  conditions  on 
which  he  offered  him  his  favour  and  30,000/. 
did  not  surprise,  though  it  painfully  affected 
him.  He  had  seen  the  lady  intended  for  his 
wife,  and  he  had  conversed  with  her ;  for  she 
had  introduced  herself  to  him  as  his  uncle's 
ward,  and  had  obligingly  hoped  that  they 
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shoald  be  better  acquainted.  But  though  she 
was  beautiful,  there  was  a  forwardness  in  her 
manner,  and  a  degpree  of  self-conceit  in  her 
whole  deportment,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  make  as  pleasing  an  impression  on 
Clermont^s  heart  as  he  had  made  on  hers. 
Besides,  he  had  already  seen  Augusta,  and 
his  heart  had  formed  a  sort  of  involuntary  tow 
never  to  allow  him  to  marry  another  woman. 
Therefore,  had  not  Clermont*s  love  of  the 
freedom  of  choice  strugrgled  considerably 
against  his  desire  to  oblige  bis  peremptory 
uncle,  he  would  have  rejected  instantly  the 
ofler  of  Miss  Blagrave's  hand,  from  the  resist- 
less influence  of  a  prior  attachment;  an  at- 
tachment too  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned  by 
marriage. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Morley  was  at  length  an- 
nounced in  the  papers, a  few  days  aAer  Clrrmont 
was  married  to  Augusta ;  and  the  latter  instant- 
ly wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  welcoming  him  in 
the  warmest  manner  to  England,  and  begging 
leave  to  vet  off  for  Portemouth  directly  in  order 
to  accompany  him  to  his  house ;  but  lamenting 
at  the  same  time  his  inability  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  and  marry  his  lovely  ward,  as  he 
was  already  married  to  one  of  the  most  amia- 
ble of  women. 

Mr.  Morley  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  was 
so  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way,  that  this 
unexpected  disappointment  to  his  dearest  hopes 
was  as  new  to  him  as  it  was  unwelcome ;  and 
in  the  first  transporte  of  his  rage,  on  receiving 
Clermont's  letter,  he  struck  nis  name  out  of 
his  will ;  and  not  content  with  writing  im- 
mediately to  Clermont  to  let  him  know  that 
never  wl)ile  he  lived  would  he  see  or  speak  to 
him,  he  desired  that  no  one  in  future  would 
dare  to  mention  his  nephew  in  his  presence. 

Clermont's  affectionate  heart  was  sensibly 
affected  by  his  uncle's  positive  renunciation  of 
him ;  for  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  love 
Mr.  Morley,  and  his  repeated  kindnesses  had 
endeared  him  to  him  still  more,  but  when  he 
reflected  that  this  tyrannical  relation  had  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  for  his  presents  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  freedom  of  his  nephew's  will, 
and  by  a  blind  compliance  with  his  impe- 
rious commands,  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  necessity  of  not  being  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  a  man  whose  notions  were  so  repug- 
nant to  that  independence  of  spirit  which  he 
loved;  and  endeavouring  to  forget  that  this 
unjust  man  was  the  darling  brother  of  his 
ever-regretted  mother,  he  wiped  a  tear  from 
his  eye  as  he  re-perused  his  uncle's  cruel  let- 
ter from  Portsmouth,  then  hastened  to  the  so- 
ciety of  his  Augusta — that  Augusta,  at  once 
the  canse,  the  excuse,  and  the  consolation  of 
his  disobedience. 

About  this  time,  to  Augusta's  vexation  as 
well  as  surprise,  Clermont  presented  her  with 
a  case  of  very  fine  jewels ;  nor  were  his  equi- 
pages and  the  other  bridal  preparations  at  all 


inferior  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  he 
married  an  heiress. 

"  My  dear  Charles,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
I  bring  you  no  fortune,"  cried  Augusta. 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  have  proved  that  I  re- 
member it." 

**Not  by  expending  so  much  on  bridal 
splendour." 

**  On  the  contrary^by  that  means  I  intend 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  I  think  you,  rich 
only  as  you  are  in  virtues  and  attractions,  as 
worthy  of  shining  in  all  the  state  which  wealth 
can  give,  as  if  you  were  the  heiress  of  thou- 
sands." 

*^  Kind,  but  not  considerate  Clermont!  for 
will  not  the  world  be  more  inclined  to  impute 
our  parade  to  my  extravagance,  than  to  your 
delicate  and  jealous  affection  1  M^'ill  they  not 
be  apt,"  continued  she,  smilinff,  **  to  talk  very 
unpolitely  about  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and 
ridinff  to  the  devil  ?" 

'*Psha!"  replied  Clermont,  warmly,  "let 
them  if  they  dare." 

*'  Well,  but,  dear  Charles,  when  the  first 
six  months  of  our  marriage  are  over,  sorely 
one  of  the  carriages,  at  least,  may  be  laid 
down!" 

**What!  would  you  have  me  lead  people 
to  imagine  that  you  had  lost  some  of  your 
value  in  my  eyes  I" 

**  Yes— provided  you  give  me  no  reason  to 
fear  that  1  have  lost  any  such  value.  Fear  of 
what  the  world  may  think,  will  never,  I  trust, 
deter  us  from  acting  prudently ;  indeed,  m; 
dear  Charles,  I  hope  that  Neither  you  nor 
shall  be  in  the  haoit  of  exclaiming,  like  the 
woman  in  the  comedy,  *bui  whai  will  Mru 
Grundy  tay  T  No,  no,  we  will  have  no  Mrs. 
Grundys;  or,  rather,  you  shall  be  my  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  I  your's.'' 

But  to  retorn  to  Mr.  Morley.  Though  he 
had  so  hastily  and  peremptorily  renounced  his 
nephew,  he  tound  very  shortly  ailer  that  there 
was  a  void  left  in  his  heart,  which  his  nephew 
only  could  fill.  He  had  warm  affections,  and 
they  wanted  an  object ;  this  object  had  long 
been  the  only  child  of  his  only  sister;  he 
therefore  brought  with  him  to  England  a  heart 
prepared  to  love  Clermont ;  and  to  be  forced 
to  give  up  these  long-cherished  hopes,  was 
conseauently  most  agonizing  to  him.  But 
why  stiould  he  give  him  up  ?  Was  his  fault 
so  very  great  1  Was  he  not  his  own  master; 
and  was  he  not  already  married  when  his  letter 
arrived  1  Thus  he  reasoned  with  himself;  and 
he  resolved,  if  he  found  that  Charles  had  mar- 
ried an  amiable  woman,  and  before  he  knew 
his  pleasure,  that  he  would  retract  his  hasty 
renunciation  of  him,  and  consider  him  as  his 
nephew  and  heir. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Clermont,  Mr.  Mor^ 
ley,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  conceminff  him 
and  his  wife,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  bouse 
of  some  relations  of  his  and  his  nephew's, 
who  were  interested  in  keeping  up  the  old 
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^ntlenian*8  resentment  apfainst  hiro;  tome, 
too,  who  thought  that  their  daughters  were 
quite  as  handsome  as  Augusta,  and  might 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  their  eou- 
sin  Charleses  choice,  though  he  ha3  presumed 
to  think  differently ;  therefore,  instead  of  hear- 
ing any  thing  likely  to  appease  his  anger 
against  his  nephew,  he  heard  erery  thing  that 
could  increase  it.  He  found  that  Clermont 
had  made  an  inconsiderate  love-match,  and 
certainly  rinee  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Morley's  let- 
ter ;  that  his  wife,  though  she  had  not  a  far- 
thing for  her  marriage-portion,  was  spending 
thousands  already;  for,  as  Augusta  had  pre- 
dicted, all  the  bridal  expenses  and  parade  were 
imputed  to  her  extravagance ;  and  his  mortified 
ward  was  not  backwanl  to  irritate  his  anger  to 
the  utmost ;  till  the  exasperated  old  man,  like 
Sir  Anthony  A^olute,  in  The  Rivals,  was 
ready  to  <  declare,  after  joining  •  tremendous 
oath  to  the  name  of  Charles,  that  he  would 
not  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with  him, 
but  would  get  him  an  atmosphere  of  his  own. 

Clermont  was  soon  informed  of  the  increased 
anger  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  continued  to  take 
the  greatest  precautions  lest  Augusta  should 
hear  of  it  too.  However,  all  his  precautions 
were  vain.  One  of  his  female  relations,  a 
coramoiv-plaoe,enTious,eo8r8e-minded  woman, 
and  a  great  tale-bearer  into  the  bargain,  came 
unexpectedly  to  dine  with  Augusta,  while  her 
husband  was  out  This  lady,  to  whom  Cler- 
mont^s  generous  table  and  carriage  were  eon- 
Teniences  which  she  did  not  like  to  part  with, 
made  a  great  merit  of  not  having  dropped 
his  acquaintance  on  his  contracting  a  mar- 
riage which  all  his  family  so  highly  disap- 
proved. This  woman,  amongst  her  other  per- 
fections, had  the  common  and  mischieTous 
habit  of  telling  those  for  whom  she  professed 
a  friendship,  all  the  severe  obserrations  which 
were  made  upon  them ;  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  she  might  boast  of  the  noble  defence 
of  them  into  which  she  had  generously  enter- 
ed—her real  malignity  hiding  itself  thus  in 
the  garb  of  benevolence ;  for  the  pain  inflicted, 
by  knowing  that  one  has  been  attacked,  en- 
tirely swallows  up  the  faint  pleasure  of  learn- 
ing one  has  been  defended  ;  and  such  profess- 
ing friends  I  hare  long  learnt  to  consider  as 
secret  enemies.  Nor  was  Augusta  slow  to 
form  the  same  opinion  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Cler- 
mont, when,  aflsr  flattering  her  for  some  time 
on  her  sweetness  of  temper,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  her  manner,  she  added,  with  a  sigh, 
*•  well,  now — who  should  have  thought  such 
an  amiable  creature  as  you  are,  should  have 
enemies!  Yet  enemies  you  have  my  dear, 
though  I  shudder  to  say  it.*^ 

"  No  doubt  I  have,  madam,'*  coldly  replied 
Augusta,  ««at  least  I  hope  so;  for  if  I  had  not, 
it  would  be  a  sirn  that  I  have  not  merit  enough 
to  have  friends.^* 

**  True,  my  dear  cousin,  true ;  but  to  think 
that  these  mereenafy  wretches,  my  cousin 


Truemans,  should  set  my  cousin  Morley  so 
much  against  you,  and  prevent  him  from  for- 
giving his  nephew  for  having  married  you  !*' 

**Who  is  Mr.  Moriey,  ma*am;  and  what 
relation  is  he  to  my  husband  1*'  replied  Au- 
gusta. 

**  Bless  me !  don't  you  know  he  is  Charles's 
own  uncle  1" 

**  No— I  never  heard  Mr.  Clermont  mention 
him  in  mj  life." 

Immediately  the  astonished  Mrs.  Catherine 
made  vain  all  Clermont's  kind  precautions; 
and  the  gratified,  though  grieved  Augusta, 
was  informed  of  the  sacrifice  which  Clermont 
had  made  for  her  sake,  and  understood  the 
generous  motives  which  had  led  him  to  Con- 
ceal it;  while,  too  much  affected  to  speak, 
she  allowed  Mrs.  Catherine  to  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly in  her  relation  of  the  cruel  thin^ 
said  by  the  relations  against  her,  and  the  spir^ 
ited  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  her. 

**Then  she  is  so  extravagant !"  say  they; 
**  jewels  and  carriages  indoM  for  a  girl  that 
had  hardly  a  shift  to  her  back— «  poor  parson's 
daughter !" 

*«  Well,  and  suppose  she  was  nothing  else," 
says  I,  «*  what  then?  She  is  a  squires  lady 
now,  and  our  relation." 

**  Then  she  is  so  proud  !"  says  one. 

**  So  she  ought  to  be,"  says  I ;  *«  she  has 
beauty  and  accomplishments. 

**  Oh,  as  to  her  beauty,  she  is  painted  up  to 
the  eyes,"  says  another. 

«*  It  is  all  natural  colour,"  says  I;  '*for  I  have 
seen  her  rub  her  cheek,  and  it  did  not  come 
off-." 

She  might  have  gone  on  an  hour  in  this  de- 
testable manner,  venting  her  spite  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  without  provoking  a  reply 
from  Augusta,  as  Augusta  was  too  oppressed 
to  speak ;  for  besides  the  pain  that  she  felt  at 
hearing  how  unkindly  she  was  spoken  of  by 
Clermont's  relations,  and  the  indignation 
which  Mrs.  Catherine's  indelicate  communi- 
cations excited  in  her,  she  grieved  to  think 
how  much  Clermont*s  attachment  to  her  had 
cost  him ;  and  in  the  tender  humility  of  her 
heart,  she  feared  that  she  should  never  be  able 
to  repay  him.  Still  the  dear  conviction  how 
truly,  how  exclusively  she  was  beloved,  con- 
quered at  length  every  painful  emotion ;  and 
while  she  was  thinking  over  what  she  would 
say  to  her  husband,  he  appeared,  and  she  could 
say  nothing;  but  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  she  only  welcomed  him  with  tears. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  I  for  God's  sake,  what 
has  happened  1  Cousin  Catherine,  speak !" 
cried  Clermont,  almost  breathless  with  alarm. 
But  before  the  surprised  and  almost  conscience- 
stricken  Mrs.  Catherine  could  answer,  Au^s- 
ta  had  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she  raised 
her  fine  eyes  to  Clermont's,  and  had  articu- 
lated with  effort,  **  I  cry  from  mixed  feelings, 
dear  Charles,  but  that  of  happbess  predomi- 

'     ;"  while  Clermont,  relieved  of  bis  fears, 
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seated  himself  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  await- 
ing an  explanation  of  this  scene;  and  Mrs. 
Catherine,  afraid  of  his  reproaches  for  having 
told  AufiTusui  what  he  meant  should  be  con- 
cealed from  her,  was  glad  to  hear  Clermont 
say  that  his  carriage  would  not  be  put  up  till 
it  had  conveyed  her  home;  she  then  took  a 
hasty  leave,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were 
left  alone. 

Augusta  ^hen  found  words;  but  with  the 
expressions  of  an  afTectioniite  and  grateful 
heart  she  mixed  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
that  Clermont  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle; 
**for  I  know,'*  continued  sbe,  *nhat  his  anger 
distresses  you ;  I  have  occasionally  seen  you 
depressed,  and  now  I  am  sure  1  have  found 
out  the  cause.'* 

Clermont  owned  that  she  was  ri?ht;  that 
he  had  longed  for  his  uncle's  arrival,  though 
he  had  never  seen  him ;  and  that  he  deeply 
regretted  having  forfeited  his  favour;  but  still, 
he  did  not  like,  he  said,  to  importune  him  to 
forgive  him,  lest  he  should  think  he  did  it  more 
from  avarice  than  affection. 

**  If  he  be  disposed  to  forgive  yon,  he  will 
not  think  so;  write  affectionately,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  believe  you  sincere ;  for  every  one 
likes  to  fancy  himself  the  object  of  affection ; 
those  indeed  who  wish  to  keep  you  disunited 
may  impute  to  you  motives  or  which  they  are 
conscious  themselves;  but  your  Uncle  himself 
will,  at  first  at  least,  be  preserved  by  self-love 
from  imputing  them  to  you ;  write,  therefore, 
throw  yourself  on  your  feelings,  and  hope 
every  thing  from  the  result." 

Clermont  promised  that  he  would  write; 
and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  **But  what 
could  possibly  induce  my  cousin  Catherine  to 
make  you  unhappy  by  telling  you  the  particu- 
lars which  you  have  related  1  1  am  so  angry 
with  her  that  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart 
to  forbid  her  the  house  !'* 

Augusta  at  first  made  no  reply  to  this  speech, 
for  she  felt  the  danger  to  her  peace  which  must 
accrue  from  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Catherine  Clermont;  she  knew  that 
thouorh  she  wished  to  live  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should 
do  so  while  this  mischievous  retailer  of  others' 
malice  had  constant  access  to  her,  and  could 
call  her  angry  feelings  continually  into  action ; 
and  out  of  justice  and  mercy  to  herself,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  saying,  **  Yes — do  forbid 
her  the  house,  for  she  is  a  dangerous  acquaint- 
ance," when  she  recollected  that  this  perni- 
cious woman  was  a  poor^  old,  and  insulated 
being;  and  that  an  occasional  dinner  at  their 
table,  and  a  ride  in  their  carriage,  were  the 
one  a  necessary,  the  other  a  luxury  to  her; 
and  to  deprive  such  a  being  of  two  of  her 
scanty  pleasures  was  an  idea  so  repugnant  to 
Augusta*s  benevolence,  that,  conquering  the 
just  fear  and  indigfnation  which  Mrs.  Cathe- 
|jiie  bad  excited  in  her  bosom,  she  desired 


Clermont  to  recollect,  that  though  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine had  given  her  pain  by  her  communica- 
tions, and  might  do  so  again,  yet  it  was  but 
a  grain  of  uneasiness  which  she  had  endured, 
or  might  through  her  means  endure  again, 
counteracted  by  a  store  of  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  whereas  their  indigent  relation  had  no 
pieasurea  and  few  comfitrti  to  set  against  the 
pain  of  being  forbidden  their  house,  and  its 
indulgences;  and  therefore  she  conjured  him 
to  forget  and  forgive  her  fault,  as  she  herself 
should  do. 

"Spoken  and  felt  like  yourself!"  cried 
Clermont ;  "  be  it  so,  Augusta ;  and  let  it  still 
be  your  pride,  that  you  have  pleasure  in  re- 
turning good  for  evil." 

When  Clermont  had  written  his  letter,  he 
showed  it  to  Augusta,  and  she  thought  it  cal- 
culated to  soften  the  heart  of  his  uncle ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Morley 
soon  after  he  had  heard  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  Augusta  and  her  con- 
nexions, and  of  the  pernicious  expenses  in 
which  she  was  involving  his  nephew. 

A  man  who  has  loiled  through  the  best  part 
of  his  existence  under  the  burning  sun  of  In- 
dia, in  order  to  obtain  wealth,  may  be  allowed 
to  look  on  wealth  as  the  grand  ultimatum  in 
marriage— and  so  thought  Mr.  Morley ;  there- 
fore, even  more  irritated  against  Clermont  than 
when  he  wrote  last,  he  replied  to  his  affec- 
tionate letter  in  terms  the  most  insulting  to 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  husband. 

"Now  I  am  sorry  you  wrote  toliim,"  said 
Augusta,  after  a  long  indignant  silence,  occa- 
sioned by  reading  the  letter  ~-"  but  the  fault 
was  mine." 

"The  injury  is  yours,"  cried  Clermont; 
"  had  it  been  done  to  me  only,  I  should  not 
have  regarded  it — but  to  dare  to  speak  ill  of 
you  !  However,  we  are  quite  sufficient  to  each 
other's  happiness,  so  why  should  we  mind  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  others  1" 

"Why,  indeed!"  replied  Augusta;  "So 
bum  the  letter,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  forget 
that  your  uncle  exists." 

The  letter  was  burnt,  and  all  mention  of 
Mr.  Morley 's  name  prohibited ;  but  Clermont 
saw  a  few  months  after,  in  the  newspaper, 
that  on  such  a  day  was  married  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  Richard  Morley,  Esq.  to 
Lady  Susan  Delmor,  youngest  daughter  to 
Lord  S^ .  And  on  the  same  day  was  mar- 
ried Miss  Blagrave,  ward  of  Mr.  Morley,  to 
Lord  Delmor,  the  brother  of  Lady  Susan. 

"  Augusta !  my  uncle  is  married !"  cried 
Clermont,  giving  her  the  paper ;  "  May  he  be 
happy  !  that's  all ;  but  I  doubt  it,  considering 
his  age  and  Lady  Susan*s  character;"  and 
Mr.  Morley 's  name  was  again  forgotten. 

When  ihey  had  been  married  a  twelve- 
month, Augusta  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  son  and 
a  dancrhtor,  and  the  happy  Clermont  made  the 
whole  village  intoxicated  on  the  occasion.  An 
ox  was  roasted  at  the  christening,  and  the 
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children's  christening  mantles  were  the  most 
superb  that  money  could  procure.  In  vain  did 
Augusta  remonstrate  against  such  unnecessary 
finery. 

"  You  know,  my  love,"  said  he,  •*  these 
things  once  bought  are  bought  for  life;  if  you 
present  me  with  such  welcome  presents  again 
and  again,  the  same  mantles  will  serve,  you 
know.^' 

"If  I  make  you  many  such  presents, 
Charles,*'  replied  Augusta  gravely,  "  and  you 
continue  your  accustomed  thoughtless  gener- 
osity, my  children  may  wear  the  mantles  in- 
deed, but  the  point-lace  will,  I  fear,  have  been, 
through  necessity,  disposed  of." 

Clermont  started  with  almost  angry  sur- 
prise; for  he  still  imagined  that  a  man  of 
3000/.  a  year,  and  a  large  sum  in  money,  couid 
not  spend  his  income ;  though,  had  he  exam- 
ined his  accounts,  he  would  have  found  that 
his  ready  money  was  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 

"  My  dearest  girl,"  replied  he,  "  your  con- 
finement has  weakened  you,  and  made  you 
liable  to  gloomy  thoughts.  Believe  me,  I 
have  not  been  guilty  of  expenses  which  I  can 
ill  afibrd ;  and  as  to  the  mantlet  and  other 
things,  'tis  but—" 

"0  Charles!"  interrupted  Augusta,  "I 
have  heard  of  a  woman  who  ruined  her  hus- 
band, by  "  ^Tuknis ;"  and  I  sincerely  hope  no 
one  will  ever  hear  of  a  husband  who  ruined 
his  wife  and  family  by  the  same  thing !" 

Clermont  looked  grave  for  a  moment ;  but, 
recovering  his  usual  spirits,  he  went  down 
stairs  to  some  friends  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised their  fill  of  claret  and  champaign,  but 
who  never  treated  themselves  with  any  thing 
but  port  and  madeira;  no,  not  even  on  the 
birth  of  an  heir. 

"  But  my  wife  has  given  me  twins,"  thought 
Clermont,  "  therefore  my  treat  on  the  occasion 
ought  to  be  doubly  splendid." 

Three  years  after,  the  birth  of  a  third  child 
occasioned  fresh  rejoicings  and  expenses ;  and 
Clermont  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  bring- 
ing  home  company  to  dinner,  Augusta  began 
to  fear,  such  was  the  enormous  expense  at 
which  they  lived,  that  her  forebodings  would 
soon  be  realised ;  especially  when,  on  hearing 
that  the  city  near  which  he  lived  was  at  the 
next  general  election  to  be  represented  by  two 
thiclMind'thin  vien^  that  is,  men  who  go  all 
lengths  with  the  minister,  whoever  he  may  be, 
Clermont  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  ofier  himself,  in  want  of  a  better  can- 
didate, to  receive  the  independent  votes. 

"  But,  my  dear  Clermont,  consider  the  ex- 
pense of  a  contested  election !" 

"  I  cannot,  Augusta,  and  ought  not  to  con- 
sider my  own  petty  interests  when  those  of 
my  country  are  at  stake." 

"  Are  the  interests  of  your  wife  and  children 
petty  interests,  Clermont  1  However,  I  re- 
spect your  motives,  and  will  say  no  more." 

In  two  years  mors  the  parliament  was  dis- 


solved.    Clermont  was  declared  a  candidate 

for ,  and  his  canvass  was  a  promising 

one ;  but  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  in  pro- 
portion as  his  hopes  increased  his  wife's 
spirits  fell ;  and  when  he  reproached  her  for 
this  perverseness,  she  replied,  faintly  smiling, 
"  My  dear  Charles,  I  shall  find  it  an  .awful 
thing  to  make  great  dinners  in  London  for 
cabinet  ministers,  or  opposition  leaders." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  asked  Clermont. 

"  If  you  gain  your  election,  we  must  have  a 
house  in  London." 

**  Well— and  what  then  1" 

**  Why  then  you  will  never  be  happy  unless 
you  invite  your  brother-members  frequently 
to  dinner;  and  then,  out  of  affection  you  will 
invite  the  members  of  one  party  one  day,  and 
out  of  candour  those  of  the  other  another  day ; 
then,  I  suppose,  I  must  give  a  ball  to  their 
wives  every  year;  and  what  with  the  ex- 
penses of  getting  into  parliament,  and  ex- 
penses when  in  it—" 

•'  Well— and  what  then  1" 

"  Why  then,  adieu  to  domestic  comfort  and 
younger  children's  fortunes!" 

"  \  ou  see  things,  Augusta,  in  too  serious  a 
light,"  replied  Clermont,  vexed  but  not  con- 
vinced, and  hastening  to  a  meeting  of  his 
friends. 

The  day  of  election  arrived ;  Augusta,  with 
her  little  boy  and  her  two  little  girls,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  action ;  and  a  most 
painful  day  indeed  it  was  to  her.  It  grieved 
her  to  wish  against  her  husband's  wishes;  it 
wounded  her  tenderness  to  desire  him  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  disappointment  and  mortification ; 
still,  aware  of  the  expenses  and  temptations 
to  extravagance  to  which  success  would  ex- 
pose her  husband,  she  shuddered  at  every  shout 
of  triumph,  and  felt  herself  turn  pale  when 
informed  that  Clermont  was  two  hundred 
ahead. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  election  day,  Cler- 
mont followed  a  large  party  of  his  friends  who 
came  to  congratulate  Augusta  on  the  certainty 
of  her  husband's  being  returned.  Augusta  en- 
deavoured to  smile,  but  could  not,  and  she 
burst  into  tears;  while  the  gentlemen  attri- 
buted her  emotion  to  }oyful  surprise;  but  a 
meaning  glance,  which  Augusta  gave  Cler- 
mont, convinced  him  that  her  tears  were  not 
those  of  joy,  and  he  looked  excessively  foolish 
when  his  companions  obligingly  congratulated 
him  on  the  satisfaction  which  his  victory 
would  give  to  Mrs.  Clermont. 

How  little  did  they  know  Augusta's  heart! 
She  looked  at  her  daughters,  and  she  sighed 
to  think  how  fatally  the  expected  success 
might  operate  on  their  future  well-being;  bnt 
at  the  same  time  she  secretly  and  solemnly 
resolved,  that  from  that  moment,  though  as 
yet  the  children  of  opulence,  they  should  be 
taught  the  privations  which  they  might  one 
day  be  forced  to  learn  as  the  children  of  com- 
parative poverty. 
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At  six  o'clock  the  fortune  of  the  day  changr- 
ed ;  the  adverae  party  became  the  higheat  on 
the  poll,  and  at  night  the  books  were  closed, 
and  Mr.  Clermont's  opponent  declared  the  sit- 
ting member. 

Augusta,  on  heairing  the  news,  antn  burst 
into- tears,  and  these  teara  were  really  tears  of 
joy;  but  when  she  saw  the  pale  cheek  and 
disappointed  look  of  her  husband,  she  felt  a 
pen^  of  something  like  remorse  for  the  satis- 
foction  wiiich  she  had  experienced ;  and,  for- 
getting every  thing  but  his  mortification,  tried 
every  art  of  inventive  love  to  beguile  him  of 
his  cares. 

**  Hypocrite !"  cried  Clermont,  kindly  but 
reproechfull  V,  '*  I  know  in  your  heart  you  re- 
joice that  I  have  failed." 

*«I  have  two  hearts,"  replied  Augusta, 
blushing,  '*  one  a  conjugal,  the  other  a  mater- 
nal heart;  in  the  former  I  grieve  acutely  ibr 
your  Mlure,  in  the  other  1  rejoice  at  it;  for,  0 
dear  Charles !  what  anxiety  to  come  does  it 
not  spare  me !" 

Clermont's  next  step  was  to  call  in  all  his 
election  bills;  but  to  his  great  surprise  and 
distress  be  found  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 
to  discharge  them;  they  amounted  to  some 
thousands ;  and  on  requiring  from  his  bankers 
the  remainder  of  the  ready  money  left  him  by 
his  father,  they  made  it  appear  quite  clearly 
by  their  books  that  he  had  drawn  it  all  out 
long  ago. 

**  My  dear  Clermont,"  cried  his  wife  affec- 
tionately,. 'Met  this  painful  surprise  be  the 
means  of  consoling  you  for  the  loss  of  your 
election ;  had  you  gained  it,  you  would  have 
had  to  pay  this  sum  just  the  same,  and  to 
have  incurred  still  greater  expenses  in  perpe- 
tuity ;  the  money  is  well  bestowed  if  it  lias 
purchased  for  you  experience,  and  motives 
tor  being  contented  with  your  present  situa- 
tion." 

Still,  when  Clermont,  having  been  forced  to 
mortgage  an  estate,  paid  the  money  which  he 
had  raised  into  the  hand  of  his  agent,  Augusta 
could  not  help  exclaiming  with  a  sigh, 
**  What  a  pretty  fortune  that  would  have  been 
for  my  poor  giris !" 

As  soon  as  the  money  was  paid,  Clermont 
thought  no  more  of  it,  but  continued  to  live  in 
his  accustomed  style;  to  keep  hounds,  to 
ffive  dinners,  and  with  only  3000/.  a  year,  to 
five  at  the  rate  of  5000/. 

Augusta,  meanwhile,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  look  into  his  affairs, 
was  endeavouring  by  her  scrupulous  economy 
and  self-denial  to  balance  her  husband's  ex- 
travagance. In  her  dress  she  was  even  par- 
simonious, though  Clermont  was  continually 
presenting  her  with  the  most  expensive  appa- 
rel, laces,  and  ornaments,  for  she  was  the 
greatest  pride  of  his  heart  still,  and  he  was  as 
vain  of  her  beauty  as  ever  he  had  been ;  there- 
fore he  loved  to  see  her  well  dressed,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  contrive  to  hide 


by  tasteful  and  inventive  economy,  and  by 
varying  the  shape  of  her  dresses,  that  the 
gowns  themselves  were  old,  very  old.  Cler- 
mont was  continually  discovering  it,  and  won- 
dering why  she  did  not  wear  the  fine  muslins, 
laces,  and  cambrics  which  he  gave  her.  Au- 
gusta only  smiled,  and  Clermont  was  suffered 
to  wonder  still. 

Her  little  boy  was  now  eight  years  old,  and 
Augusta,  glad  to  save  the  expense  of  school- 
ing as  long  as  possible,  recovering  with  ease 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  her 
father  had  taught  her,  instructed  him  entirely 
herself;  while  she  instructed  the  girls  in  every 
branch  of  household  economy  and  nedle-work, 
and  tried  to  prepare  them  to  be  independent 
and  respectable  on  a  narrow  income.  Au- 
gusta had  observed  with  pain  and  compassion 
the  fate  of  country  gentlemen's  daughters  in 
England  who  happen  to  remain  unmarried. 
After  being  accustomed  to  live  in  a  certain 
style,  to  have  servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  to 
travel  with  perhaps  a  set  of  horses ;  on  their 
parent's  death  the  estate  gets  to  the  eldest 
brother,  and  they,  having  received  their  scanty 
portion,  are  forced  to  learn  to  live  on  a  nanow 
income,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
endeavouring  to  unlearn  the  proud  ideas  and 
habits  of  their  youth,  and  to  look  back  with 
vain  regrets  to  the  joys  of  that  home  which 
for  them  exists  no  more. 

**  No — this  shall  never  be  the  ease  with  my 
daughters,"  thought  Augusta ;  **  my  children 
shall  not  be  habituated  to  indulgences  which 
one  day  or  other  they  must  relincjuish ;  I  am 
disappointed  of  my  hopes  of  saving  fortunes 
for  them  out  of  our  income,  but  their  educa- 
tion shall  preirare  them  to  be  poor  with  cheer- 
fulness and  dignity ;  besides,  I  shall  be  but 
too  happy  if  at  last  Clermont  discovers  tbe 
sacrifices  and  privation  to  which  his  extrava- 
gance dooms  us,  and  should,  struck  with  com- 
punction, be  induced  to  alter  his  way  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  if  he  does  not  look 
into  his  affairs,  I  must." 

One  day  Clermont  had  left  home  very  eariy 
in  the  morning,  and  was  not  certain  that  he 
should  return  thst  night ;  he  however  altered 
his  plans,  and  meeting  by  accident  a  gentle- 
man at  an  inn,  with  whose  society  he  was 
much  pleased,  he  invited  him  home  to  dine 
with  him,  and  take  a  bed  at  his  house. 

They  chanced  to  alight  at  the  back  gate, 
and,  unheard  and  unexpected,  Clermont  and 
his  new  friend  entered  the  breakfast-room 
where  Augusta  sat  at  dinner  with  her  chil- 
dren. But  what  a  dinner !  cold  meat,  pota- 
toes), and  pudding!  while  Augusta  and  her 
daughters  were  dressed  in  dsrk  linen  gowns, 
evidenUy  bought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
save  washing. 

Clermont  started  back  with  surprise  and 
consternation ;  but  Augusta,  not  at  all  abashed, 
though  a  stranger  witnessed  this  instance  of 
temperance  and  frugality  in  the  fiimily  of  a 
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man  of  landed  property,  rose  with  diniity  and 
welcomed  the  gentleman  introduced  by  her 
husband. 

••And  pray,  Mrs.  Clermont,"  nii  Cler- 
ipont  in  a  tone  of  pique  and  mortification,  •*  is 
this  the  only  dinner  you  have  to  grive  us  V' 

"Pardon  me,'*  replied  Au^sta, "  this  is  our 
mode  of  living — yours  is  quite  another  thing ; 
and  if  Mr.  Med  way  will  be  contented  to  wait 
an  hour  or  two,  you  shall  have  a  dinner  cer- 
tainly.'* 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  leaving  Cler- 
mont surprised  and  displeased. 

•*  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  ••  that  woman  has 
only  one  fault  in  the  world,  and  that  is  that 
she  is  teasinffly  and  unnecessarily  economical ; 
she  has  a  fine  wardrobe,  yet  she  wears  that 
dowdy  gown;  and  with  a  farm  and  estate 
stocked  with  all  the  good  things  of  life,  she 
almost  starves  herself  and  the  children;  I  pro- 
test, if  I  did  not  still  love  her  to  distraction,  I 
am  so  anfijy  that  I  could  leave  my  house  di- 
rectly, and  not  see  her  again  for  a  month." 

"Indeed,  papa,"  cried  the  younger  child, 
"  I  am  always  glad  when  vou  dine  at  home, 
for  then  we  get  some  nice  things." 

Mr.  Med  way  owned  that  the  charge  of  over 
economy  which  Clermont  brought  against  his 
wife  was  a  very  uncommon  one,  and  he  could 
not  help  pitying  him  for  being  united  to  such 
a  mean-spirited  woman. 

That  evening  and  that  night,  Clermont,  for 
the  firet  time,  treated  Augusta  with  sullen 
disregard ;  she  had  mortified  his  pride,  and 
he  resolved  that  he  would  wound  her  feelings. 
Augusta,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  un- 
usual coldness,  though  she  felt  it  sensibly; 
but  when  they  met  at  breakfast,  she  looked 
as  serene  as  usual.  When. dinner-time  ap- 
nroached,  Clermont,  who  had  been  showing 
Mr.  Med  way  his  grounds,  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  the  housekeeper  in  her  pantry,  put 
his  nead  in  at  the  window,  and  calling 
"Evans!"  desired  her  to  give  Mr.  Medway 
one  of  her  excellent  jellies.  In  a  few  minutes 
some  jellies  were  handed  out  of  the  window, 
and  Clermont,  looking  up  to  thank  Evans,  be- 
held (a  checked  apron  tied  routid  her  waist, 
and  her  hands  still  covered  with  the  pastry 
which  she  had  been  making)  AujTusta  hereelfl 

*' What  does  this  meant  Why  is  this?" 
faltered  out  Clermont;  "  is  Evans  ill  1" 

•*  Evans  has  been  gone  some  time,  my  love ; 
T  heard  of  a  better  place  for  her  than  oure,  and 
rather  than  she  should  lose  it,  I  parted  with 
her  at  a  week's  notice." 

•And  when  does  a  servant  in  her  place 
come  home  t" 

"  Never,"  replied  Augusta  resolutely,  but 
mildly;  "I  am  my  own  housekeeper  now, 
and  I  feel  the  use  of  it  already.  Nav,  dear 
Clermont,  do  not  look  so  grave.  Will  your 
jellies  and  your  pastry  be  less  grateful  to  your 
palate  because  they  are  made  by  the  hands  of 
your  wife  and  children.** 


Clermont  was  confounded ;  he  did  not  an- 
swer, but  walked  away  by  himself,  and  Mr. 
Medway  retired  to  dress.  At  dinner,  Cler- 
mont was  pensive,  and  even  sad.  He  began 
to  suspect  that  such  scrupulous  economy,  such 
attentive  management  in  Augusta,  though  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  him,  must  have  a  mo- 
tive ;  and  while  Augusta,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  his  thoughtfulness  gave  unwonted  spirits, 
talked  and  laughed  with  Mr.  Medway,  who 
found  the  charms  of  her  mind  at  least  equal  to 
the  charms  of  her  pereon,  Clermont,  absorbed 
in  his  own  reveries,  started  with  surprise  to 
find  that  bed-time  was  arrived.  Another  night 
he  passed  in  silence,  but  not  sullen  silence. 
Augusta  had  gained  her  point ;  she  had  alarmed 
his  fears,  and  he  dreaded  inquiry,  yet  felt  the 
necessity  of  it ;  and  he  changed  colour,  when 
Augusta,  in  a  firm  but  solemn  tone,  requested 
to  see  him  alone  in  her  dressing-room  after 
breakfast. 

Clermont  promised  compliance,  and  as  soon 
as  the  tea-table  was  removed  repaired  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  But  when  Augusta  saw 
mm,  and  found  that  the  time  of  the  painful 
disclosure  which  she  had  to  make  was  come, 
her  wonted  fortitude  fore^ok  her,  and  she  burst 
into  teara. 

"Augusta!  my  love!  my  dearest  love!  do 
not  grieve  on  my  account ;  I  know  it  is  not 
for  yourself  that  you  feel,"  cried  Clermont; 
"  I  guess  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  and  I  now 
see  and  understand  the  excellent  motives  of 
the  conduct  which  surprised  and  displeased 
me;  but  be  assured,  that  whatever  misfortune 
I  have  to  learn  I  shall  bear  it  with  cheerful- 
ness ;  I  owe  it  to  you,  not  to  add  to  the  weak- 
ness which  caused  my  embarrassments,  the 
weakness  to  deplore  them." 

Augusta  threw  herself  into  her  husband*6 
arms ;  and,  as  fast  as  her  teara  would  let  her, 
exclaimed,  "  A  little  courage  and  self-denial, 
Charles,  and  all  will  be  well  again." 

She  then  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  hav- 
ing ventured,  in  his  name,  to  call  in  all  his 
bills,  and  having  examined  his  steward's  ac- 
counts, she  had  found  that  he  owed  several 
thousand  pounds ;  some  of  which  had  been  ow- 
ing some  time,  and  that  there  was  no  money 
in  tiand  anywhere  to  discharge  them. 

"  Several  thousand  pounds !  impossible  !** 

"  O !  it  is  too  true  indeed ;  near  30,000/. !" 

"  And  you — have  you  no  debts,  Augusta  1 
are  there  no  housekeeping  accounts  T" 

"  Very  trifling  ones." 

"Why,  how  nave  you  contrived  to  go  on 
without  running  in  debt,  if,  as  you  say,  you 
have  seldom  had  assistance  from  the  steward  ?" 

"  I  have  disposed  of  all  the  jewels  which  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  dispose  of;  and  when 
you  recollect  that  onf  of  my  earliest  and  dear- 
est friends  is  a  milliner  and  wholesale  dealer 

at ,  you  will  see  that  I  had  the  means  of 

selling  at  a  fair  price  the  unmade  presents 
which  you  have  foryeara  been  lavishing  upon 
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me ;  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  to 
what  a  large  sum  these  thin^  amounted ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  now  forgive  me  for  resisting 
your  entreaties  that  I  should  make  them  up 
and  wear  them/' 

**  Yet  I  have  reproached  you  with  parsimo- 
ny !**  he  exclaimed. 

"  O  my  love !  but  for  my  frugality  we  could 
not  have  gone  on  so  long.  Believe  me,  had  1 
myself  suspected  the  extent  of  our  involve- 
ments, I  should  have  requested  this  interview 
sooner,  but  1  was  unwilling  to  disturb  your 
happiness ;  and  that  I  and  my  children  might 
be  prepared  for  any  change  of  situation,  1 
taught  them  habits  of  faring  humbly,  that  they 
might  never  feel  pain  from  contrast.** 

**  Au^sta  !*'  cried  Clermont,  fondly  folding 
her  to  his  heart,  **  do  you  remember  that  you 
refused  to  marry  me  because  you  were  not 
rich  1  I  told  you  then  I  should  make  a  good 
bargain  in  marrying  you — and  I  was  right; 
for,  had  I  been  married  to  any  other  woman, 
ruin,  inevitable  ruin,  would  probably  have 
overwhelmed  me." 

"I  am  glad,  I  am  very  glad,"  replied  Au- 
gusta, **  to  have  been  able  to  reward  your  dis- 
interested love,  and  show  my  gratitude  to  you 
for " 

"  Have  I  not  often  told  you,"  returned  Cler- 
mont, **  that  my  love  was  twt  disinterested — 
that  I  married  you  because  1  could  not  be 
happy  without  you  1  Therefore,  what  grati- 
tuae  do  you  owe  me  ?" 

**  My  dear  Charles,  remember  that  a  well- 
disposed  mind  loves  to  enhance  the  obligations 
it  receives ;  I  love  to  think  myself  obliged  to 
you,  Clermont." 

"  I  wish  you  would  love  to  do  justice  to 
yourself,"  replied  Clermont, "  and  would  own 
that  the  obligation  is  all  on  my  side ;  but  if 
we  go  on  thus,  business  will  be  neglected — 
tell  me,  dear,  dear  Augusta,  what  can  I  do  to 
extricate  myself!" 

**  The  means,  happily,  are  in  your  power ; 
but  I  know  that  to  use  them  will  be  a  dreadful 
pang  to  you  indeed." 

**Name  them.  My  blind  folly  deserves 
punishment." 

**  In  the  first  place,  you  must  sell  this  estate 
and  live  at  the  cottage ;  in  the  next  place,  the 
wood  acsross  the  meadow,  your  favourite  wood, 
contains  excellent  timber,  and  in  sufficient 

Suantities  to  pay  off,  when  cut  down,  some 
lousandt  of  the  debt." 
**  That  wood  !    my  mother's  wood !  that 
wood !  must  that  be  destroyed  !"  i 

He  said  no  more,  but  sinking  into  his  chair 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

**  No,  Augusta ;  no,"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
**  I  cannot  consent  to  it — any  thing  but  that. 
That  wood,  many  of  whose  oaks  were  planted 
by  my  grandfather— that  wood,  so  dear  to  my 
ever-regretted  mother,  and  where  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  youth  and  childhood  were  passed. 
—Nay,  Augusta,"  added  he,  '« it  was  in  that 


wood  that  I  prevailed  on  you  to  own  that  you 
loved  me;  and  there  I  also  overcame  your 
scruples,  and  made  you  promise  to  be  mine ; 
no,  1  cannot— I  cannot  indeed  let  it  be  cut 
down.  What  would  my  ancestors  say,  could 
they  look  from  their  graves  and  see  me  allow 
of  such  an  action  ?  They  would  feel  them- 
selves dishonoured." 

**  But  if  cutting  down  the  wood  be  the  only 
means  by  which  you  can  discharge  just  debts 
—  would  they  not  feel  themselves  more  dis- 
honoured by  the  wood's  remaining  uncut  and 
the  debts  unpaid  1" 

"  True — too  true,"  replied  Clermont ;  *•  and 
I  see  I  have  no  hope  -^  No,  the  wood  must 
go." 

So  saying,  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
Augusta  saw  him  go  into  the  wood,  nor  did 
she  see  him  again  till  dinner-time;  but  she 
heard  from  the  steward  that  Clermont  had  al- 
ready had  courage  to  mark  the  trees  that  were 
intended  for  removal. 

Mr.  Med  way  soon  observed  that  Clermont 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  Augusta  saw  that 
he  did  ;  therefore  she  thought  it  rather  indeli- 
cate and  obtrusive  in  him  not  to  offer  to  take 
his  departure ;  indeed,  she  was  far  from  being' 
prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  he  seemed  to  her 
to  be  acting  a  part ;  to  be  affecting  refinement, 
though  disposed  to  be  vulgar;  and  every  now 
and  then  he  was  on  the  point  of  vociferating 
an  oath,  which  he  suddenly  and  eagerly  sup- 
pressed ;  besides,  she  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  his  behaviour  to  herself.  He  looked  at 
her  with  such  marked  admiration,  and  seixed 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  so  ofWn  in  a  manner 
at  once  passionate  and  familiar,  that  she  began 
to  form  a  very  disadvantageous  opinion  of  Mr. 
Medway  and  his  motives  for  staying. 

Afler  dinner,  'Augusta  retired ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  Medway  artfblly  contrived 
to  lead  the  open-hearted  Clermont  to  confide 
to  him  all  his  distress. 

**  Forgive  me,  sir,  but  the  world  and  your 
relations,"  observed  Medway,  "have  always 
attributed  your  expensive  style  of  living,  your 
contested  election,  and  so  forth,  to  your  wife's 
vanity  and  ambition." 

"  Then  the  world  and  my  relations  are  in- 
famous calumniators,"  cried  Clermont,  start- 
ing up  indignantly,  and  forgetting  his  own 
distress  in  this  injustice  to  his  wife. 

"  You  cannot  wonder  at  your  relations  being 
willing  to  blame  Mrs.  Clermont,  as  they 
thought  her  by  no  means  a  proper  match  for 
you." 

"They  were  right  there,"  replied  Clermont 
with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  "To  match  my  paltry 
acres,  she  had  nothing  to  offer  but  beauty, 
temper,  and  accomplishments ;  To  match  my 
want  of  judgment,  and  empty  thoughtlessness, 
she  had  only  sound  sense,  prudence,  and  re- 
flection ;  To  match  my  vicious  extravagance 
and  self-indulgence,  «he  had  nothing  but  rigid 
economy  and  self-denial     True,  sir,  true,  we 
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are  mated,  but  not  maithed;  and  yet  to  this 
dbsimilarity  alone  do  1  owe  my  not  bein?  at 
this  moment  ruined  past  redemption.  I  might 
have  married  an  Aetress,  my  equal  8he  was 
called,  or  rather  my  superior,  in  fortune  ;  conse- 
quently Hhe  would  have  deemed  herself  justi- 
fied to  be  as  expensive  in  her  tastes,  as  lavish 
in  her  expenditure,  as  I  was  ;'and  ruin,  inevita- 
ble ruin,  would  have  been  the  consequence ; 
while  Augusta,  full  of  grratitude  to  me  for  the 
supposed  obligation  I  had  conferred  on  her  by 

f>referring  her  to  a  richer,  a  prouder  woman,  has 
aboured  by  her  prudence  to  counteract  my 
wicked  want  of  it.  She— O !  sir,"  he  added, 
his  voice  choked  with  tears  as  he  spoke; 
*'  wretch  that  I  was  to  lament  the  loss  of  my 
trees,  or  of  any  thing,  while  my  wife  is  spared  to 
me  !  She  is  my  only  true  wealth,  and  she  shall 
find  that  I  have  at  last  learnt  to  feel  her  value." 

He  then  related  to  Med  way  all  Augusta's 
sejf-denial  and  economy;  and  Medway  had 
felt  himself  moved  to  tears  by  the  affecting 
warmth  with  which  Clermont  praised  .his 
exemplary  wife,  when  Augusta  entered  the 
room,  and  in  a  faltering  voice  told  Clermont 
that  the  person  to  bargain  for  the  timber  was 
come. 

"  So  soon !"  cried  Clermont,  turning  pale ; 
"he  is  in  a  great  hurry." 

*'  So  I  thought,"  replied  Augusta — to  whom 
the  wood  was  nearly  as  dear  as  it  was  to  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Medway  during  this  time  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room ;  he  then  drank  a  glass 
of  wine,  wiped  his  eyes,  and,  seizing  Cler- 
mont's hand,  exclaimed : 

"The  wood  shall  not  be  cut  down;  I  will 
advance  the  money;  you  shall  give  me  your 
bond  for  it,  and  pay  me  by  instalments." 

"Impossible!"  replied  Clermont;  "my 
estates  are  so  tied  up,  I  cannot  give  you  secu- 
rity." 

"  The  best  possible  security,"  he  replied, 
pointing  to  Augusta — "  the  integrity,  the  ac- 
tive virtue  of  that  admirable  woman.  If  she 
lives,  I  am  sure  of  being  paid ;  if  she  dies, 
and  I  wete  to  lose  the  money,  I  should  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  had  lost  it 
from  an  honourable  wish  of  doing  homage  to 
the  merit  of  a  woman  who  is  an  honour  to  her 
sex." 

Clermont  was  generous  enough  to  rejoice 
at  this  tribute  to  Augusta's  merit,  though  it 
was,  in  a  manner,  at  his  expense ;  but  Augusta 
did  not  enjoy  being  praised  on  these  terms ; 
nor,  though  willing  to  save  the  wood,  did  she 
like  to  accept  so  great  an  obligation  from  a 
stranger;  besides,  she  could  not  help  attribut- 
ing improper  motives  to  Mr.  Medway.  But 
Clermont's  plans  for  repaying  the  money  were 
already  formed ;  one  estate  was  to  be  sold ; 
but  out  of  what  remained  he  was  to  lay  by  so 
much  a  year,  and  live  in  retirement. 

"  And  theot  Angostaf  I  shall  live  chiefly  at 


home,  and  assist  you  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren," added  he. 

"  A  blessed  change  that  would  be !  and  it 
almost  tempts  me  to  do  what  I  think  wrong," 
answered  Augusta,  ^*and  accept  Mr.  Med- 
way's  offer;  but  from  you,  sir,  a  stranger,  I 
do  not  like  to  accept  so  great  a  favour." 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind  again,"  cried  the 
strange  Mr.  Medway ;  **  you  shall  not  sell  any 
estate;  your  debt  is  only  16,00<W.,  and  I  will 
advance  the  whole  sum.  Zounds !"  cried  he, 
(suppressing  a  more  violent  oath,  and  seizing 
Augusta's  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips 
again  and  again,)  "  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
prove  my  sense  of  that  woman's  excellence  !'* 

Augusta  was  really  shucked  at  the  warmth 
of  his  expressions ;  but  Clermont  saw  nothing 
in  them  but  proofs  of  Medway's  sense  of  Au- 
gudta's  merit — and  his  manner  delighted  him. 
Still,  though  disposed  himself  to  accept  his 
new  friend*s  generous  offer,  he  dared  not, 
while  he  saw  how  reluctant  to  it  Augusta  was. 

"You  do  not  answer,  Mrs.  Clermont;  my 
dear,  dear  ivoman,  you  don't  answer.  Will 
you  not  let  your  husband  accept  my  offer?" 

"  Mr.  Clermont  must  do  as  he  pleases,  sir," 
replied  Augusta ;  "  but  I  must  say,  that  to  me 
any  privations,  any  trials  would  be  preferable 
to  the  cruel  and  indelicate  one  of  owing  such 
vast  obligations  to  a  stranger.  Till  yesterday, 
sir,  we  were  strangers  to  your  name  and  per- 
son, and  we  know  nothing  more  of  you  to- 
day.    Your  offer,  liberal  as  it  is '' 

"  May  be,  you  think,  a  mere  boast,  I  sup- 
pose," interrupted  Mr.  Medway ;  "  but  look 
here,  my  sweet  soul,  look  here !" 

So  saying,  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
displayed  notes  and  checks  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  riches,  sir,'*  continued 
Augusta,  "  I  only  doubt  the  propriety  of  our 
benefiting  by  them.  I  may  oe  proud,  but  I 
must  own  that!  would  welcome  poverty  rather 
than  be  bound  in  such  a  heavy  chain  of  pecu- 
niary obligation,  even  by  a  friend ;  and  you, 
sir,  are  a  stranger.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  1  do 
not  know  what  your  motives  may  be,  nor  can 
the  world  know ;  disinterested  gfenerosity  is 
so  rare  a  thing,  that  few  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence; and  who  knows  but  that  Mr.  Clermont, 
if  he  accepts  your  bounty,  might  have  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  his  wife's  reputation,  as  well 
as  his  fortune !  Sir,"  continued  Augusta,  blush- 
ing, "  I  dare  not  say  more,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  say  less ;  but  if,  after  this,  Mr.  Cler- 
mont can  accept  your  offer,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  submit  to  the  trial  with  resignation." 

"Admirable!  admirable!  by ."    Here 

Mr.  Medway  muttered  an  oath,  and  danced 
about  the  room. 

"  Say  no  more,  Augusta,"  cried  Clermont, 
"  say  no  more ;  ever  wise  and  prudent,  you 
have  a  right  to  have  your  slightest  wish  at- 
tended to,  and  I  submit  myself  to  your  guid- 
ance." 
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*'  Yoa  must  alter  yoar  detenni nation,  sir,  I 
can  tell  jou/*  exclaimed  Mr.  Medway, «« and 
accept  ni3{  offer,  or  you  and  1  can  meet  no 
more.  So,  madam,  because  I  am  a  iiranger^ 
and  would  willingly  save  you  and  your  care- 
less husband  from  ruin,  you  must  be  bold 
enough  to  suppose  that  1  may  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  your  pretty  face,  or  that  the  world 
mij  suspect  it !  Odds  my  life,  madam !  do 
I  look  like  a  gay  deceiver  1  Do  I  look  like  a 
seducer  of  married  women,  and  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  families?  —  Answer  me  that!** 

At  this  appeal,  Clermont,  though  very  angnr, 
was  forced  to  turn  away  to  avoid  laughing ;  for 
Mr.  Medway  was  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  was 
short  and  thick  in  his  person,  had  a  wide  flat 
face,  an  olive- complexion,  a  nose  covered  with 
snuff,  and  wore  a  flaxen  Brutus  wig,  which 
was  always  a  little  on  one  side.  Even  Au- 
grusta  could  scarcely  retain  her  ([ravity  when 
called  upon  to  answer  this  question ;  but,  re- 
covering her  dignity  she  answered,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  but  downcast  eye,  that,  ^*  she 
did  not  allude  to  his  power  of  doing  iH,  she 
only  mentioned  the  possibility  of  his  having 
the  inclination.'* 

**  Saucy !  monstrous  saucy,  that  !**  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Nledway,  strutting  across  the  room  and 
back  again;  **  still  1  rauMt  own  that  my  vanity 
is  so  flattered  at  your  supposing  it  possible  for 
me  to  injure  your  character,  that  I  forgive  your 
impertinence,  and  all  the  reparation  I  ask  for 
it  is  a  kiss.** 

Even  Clermont  was  angry  at  this  request; 
and  Augusta  proudly  repulsed  the  audacious 
stranger  as  he  familiarly  approached  her. 

"Very  well,  very  well,*  cried  he;^"  You 
will  offer  me  a  kiss  some  time  or  other,  and 
then  ril  refuse  you,  that's  all.** 

"  He  is  certainly  mad,**  whispered  Augusta ; 
and  Clermont  thought  the  same. 

"Apropos,**  said  Medway;  "is  not  one 
Dick  Morley,  a  swearing,  positive,  cross  old 
rascal,  your  uncle  1** 

"Mr.  Morley  is  my  uncle,  sir,*'  replied 
Clermont,  reddening  with  indignation;  "but 
do  not  suppose  that  youi  intended  kindness  to 
me  can  give  you  a  right  in  my  eyes  to  speak 
ill  of  my  uncle." 

"Zounds!  man,  he  speaks  ill  enough  of 
you.** 

"That  may  be,  sir, — but,  sir,  he  is  my 
mother*s  brother,  and  was  once  my  friend  and 
benefactor; — and,  by  my  mother's  dear  memo- 
ry, 1  swear,  that  let  who  will  call  him  rascal, 
they  shall  retract,  or  answer  for  it  to  me.** 

"  He  is  an  infernal  old  rascal,  for  all  that,'* 
replied  Medway. 

And  Charles,  forgetting  Augusta  vras  pre- 
sent, was  darting  forward  to  strike  Mr.  Med- 
way, when  he  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  heard 
htm  falter  out,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  him,  "  *Ouns,  Charles,  have  I  not  a  right 
to  call  myself  names  if  I  please  1  I  am  an 
old  rascal,  for  believing  the  cursed  people  who 


told  lies  about  that  pretty,  pale  rogue  there 
and  suffering  myself  to  be  so  long  separated 
from  a  nephew  like  you.** 

"  I  am  so  surprised !  so  overpowered  !**  cried 
Charles,  while  Augusta,  smiling  significantly, 
but  pale  and  trembling  from  her  recent  alarm, 
came  up  to  Mr.  Morley  to  offer  the  kiss  which 
she  had  so  lately  refused. 

"I  told  you  so,"  cried  he,  embracing  her; 
"but  I  have  not  self-denial  enough  to  fulfil 
my  prophecy  completely,  and  refuse  the  offer- 
ed favour.** 

He  then,  unsolicited,  informed  them  that 
his  wife  had  eloped  from  him,  leaving  him 
luckily  no  children,  and  that  his  ward,  by  her 
extravagance,  bad  ruined  her  husband ; — that 
these  events  had  awakened  in  his  heart  a  ten- 
der feeling  towards  bis  nephew,  when  he  ^' 
heard  that  he  was  greatly  involved,  and  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin ;— that,  happening  to  see 
him  accidentally,  and  finding  him  the  picture 
of  his  mother,  tenderness  baa  completely  coa- 
quered  resentment,  and  he  was  determined  to 
step  in  and  save  him ;  but  be  wished  first  to 
form,  unknown  to  both  husband  and  wife,  his 
own  opinion  of  the  latter,  and  find  oat,  if  poe- 
sible,  whether  she  was  a  devil  or  an  angel  ;^ 
that  Clermont*s  indiscreet  hospitality  had  put 
this  opportunity  in  his  power;  "for  who  but 
you,**  said  he,  "  would  nave  thought  of  invit- 
ing to  your  house  a  man  whom  you  knew  no- 
thing about !  I  might  have  been  a  swindler, 
for  aught  you  knew.** 

"\ou  did  not  look  like  one,  sir;  and  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  1  met  you,  assured 
me  you  were  a  gentleman.** 

"  Well,  well ;  I  came,  and  luckily  for  you 
and  me  too;  now  1  trust  that  we  shall  not 
soon  part  again.  But  you  cannot  imagine  the 
constraint  I  have  been  putting  on  myself  in 
order  that  I  might  behave  prettily  before  your 
elegant  wife.  1  knew  I  must  not  swear  and 
hector  before  her;  no— I  would  as  soon  have 
ventured  to  approach  a  clean  white  petticoat 
in  dirty  boots ;  and  I  vow  and  protest  I  have 
sometimes  been  nearly  choked  with  the  effort 
of  swallowing  down  an  oath  ;  but,  my  dear, 
now  you  know  I  am  your  uncle,  will  you  not 
allow  me  to  swear  a  little  now  and  then  t*' 

"No,"  said  Augusta,  smiling;  "now  I 
know  you  to  be  my  uncle,  I  am  the  more  in- 
terested that  you  should  appear  to  advantage; 
therefore  I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to  your 
continuance  of  a  custom  which  may  make  a 
pious  and  well-bom  man  appear  low-bred  and 
impious.** 

"  So !  —  a  nretty  free-spoken  young  lady 
this;  but  by  George  —  I  like  you  the  better! 
and  1  feel  already  so  much  your  slave,  that  I 
believe  I  am  capable  of  sacrificing  even  my 
habits  to  you.  But  where  are  the  children  1 
—  my  children!  I  thought  once  or  twice  I 
should  have  betrayed  myself  before  the  time 
by  blubbering  over  them.**  Clermont  ran  to 
fetch  the  chitdreii  aud  iotroduced  them  to  their 
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uncle,  who  received  them  with  the  tendereet 
welcome;  then,  looking  first  on  the  eldeet  ^rl 
and  then  on  the  younger,  exclaimed,  wiping 
his  eyes  and  folding  the  former  to  his  bo- 


**  This  girl  is  the  image  of  Tour  mother, 
Charles,  and  I  shall  be  too  fond  of  her;  but 
this— why  this  is  the  image  of  yonr  wife,  and 
1  declare  1  know  not  but  1  shall  on  that  ac- 
count love  her  as  well  as  her  sister.'* 

Clermont's  eyes  glistened  at  this  compli- 
ment to  Augusta,  and  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  he  enjoyed  his  own  and  her  triumph  over 
his  uncle's  prejudices  and  the  malice  of  his 
relations. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  in 
my  life,  sir,"  said  he,  pressing  his  uncle's 
hand  in  his ;  while  Augusta,  no  less  affected, 
wept  with  pleasure  over  the  dear  girls  thus 
unexpectedly  raised  from  threatening  obscurity 
into  increased  affluence;  but  recovering  her- 
self a  little,  she  apologiaed  to  Mr.  Morley  for 
not  having,  owing  to  her  ignorance  of  who  he 
was,  treated  him  with  that  attentive  respect 
due  to  her  husband's  uncle. 

**  My  dear  niece,"  replied  Mr.  Morley,  Tfer 
he  seemed  to  like  to  call  her  by  that  title,) 
*«  you  are  one  of  those  happy  beings  who  can 
never  want  to  apologize  to  any  one ;  for  you 
have  that  exquisite  sense  of  propriety  tiiat 
must  ever  make  you  pay  to  all  exactly  the  due 
portion  of  attention  and  respect;  had  you 
known  me  to  be  your  uncle,  no  doubt  you 
would  have  given  me  a  warmer  welcome ;  but 
you  were  a  gentlewoman  receiving  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  stranger;  and  before  you  had 
spoken  ten  words  to  me,  1  felt  my  prejudices 
against  you  vanish. 

*^  Come,  Clermont,  give  me  your  hand ;  you 
have  made  a  choice  for  which  I  thank  you, 
and  will  make  the  family  thank  you,  or  they 
shall  not  call  me  cousin,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
may  she  teach  her  children  to  tread  in  her 
paths !  for  she  is  indeed  the  virtuous  woman, 
*  whose  price  is  far  above  rubies.' " 
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Ill  the  last  year  of  the  American  war.  Colo- 
nel Dunbar  and  Captain  Apreece,  the  former  a 
Scotchman,  the  latter  a  native  of  North  Wales, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  a  French  frigate  and 
carried  into  Calais,  on  their  way  from  Amer- 
ica. From  Calais  they  were  removed  to 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  where  they  hoped  to  be 
prisoners  on  their  parole ;  but  in  this  respect 
their  expectations,  were  cruelly  disappointed, 
as  an  Englishman  had  recently  broken  his  pa- 
role, and  tiis  countiymen  were  therefore  forced 
to  suffer  for  his  guilt.  Consequently,  Colonel 
Dunbar  and  Captain  Apreece  vainly  protested 
that  they  were  incapable  of  following  the  bad 


example  which  their  countryman  had  set  them ; 
no  attention  was  paid  to  their  assurances ;  and 
all  the  indulgence  shown  to  them  was,  care  to 
accommodate  them  in  the  very  best  place  of 
confinement  in  the  city. 

The  apartments  provided  for  them  were 
really  commodious.  They  had,  indeed,  only 
one  sitting-room,  but  they  had  separate  bed- 
rooms. The  only  inconvenience  was,  that  as 
they  were  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there- 
fore might  have  commanded  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive view,  the  windows  were  so  high  and  nar- 
row, that  they  were  as  useless  to  them  in  point 
of  prospect  as  a  sky-light  would  have  been. 
However,  after  a  few  weeks'  confinement, 
they  contrived  to  bribe  the  jailor,  though  con- 
trary to  orders,  to  bring  them  steps,  by  which 
they  could  reach  the  window  and  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  being 
also  indulged  with  books,  the  hours  of  their 
captivity  were  less  painful  than  they  at  first 
promised  to  be.  But  to  Dunbar  they  soon 
ceased  to  be  painful,  and  they  became  produc- 
tive to  him  even  of  delight. 

The  windows  lookra  immediately  on  a 
large  field  or  orchard,  walled  round,  which 
joined  the  garden  of  a  nunnery ;  and  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  the  garden,  some  of  the  no- 
vices and  boarders  were  allowed  to  walk ;  and 
as  the  prison  was  the  only  building  which 
overlooked  the  field,  the  windows  were  such 
as  to  preclude  all  suspicion  that  the  young  la- 
dies would  be  exposed  to  the  observation  of 
the  prisoners.  One  day,  while  Dunbar  was 
amusing  himself  with  looking  at  some  novices 
with  an  excellent  telescope  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and,  like  a  true  John  Bull, 
was  flattering  his  national  pride  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  more  true  beauty  in  one  of  his 
country-women  than  in  all  the  girls  whom  he 
then  beheld,  one  of  those  striking,  interesting 
figures  entered  the  field,  who  if  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten— one  of  those  figures 
which  lead  one  immediately  to  inquire,  **  Who 
is  she,  and  whence  does  she  come  ?"  A  tall, 
graceful,  fair,  blooming  girl  met  his  view ; 
whose  full  and  finely-formed  person  seemed 
to  speak  her  more  than  twenty ;  but  whose 
youtnful  expression,  and  the  lightness  of 
whose  motions,  had  all  the  winning  charms 
of  early  youth.  This  lady,  though  she  wore 
a  long  white  veil,  had  no  other  mark  of  the 
dress  of  a  novice ;  and  Dunbar  flattered  him- 
self that  she  was  only  a  boarder.  He  saw, 
too,  or  he  thought  he  saw,  that  the  novices 
paid  her  great  attention,  and  therefore  he  con- 
cluded she  was  of  rank;  but  whoever  or 
whatever  she  was,  whether  an  English-woman 
or  a  French-woman,  he  soon  felt  that  to  gaze 
on  her  was  rapture;  and  when  she  left  the 
field  he  stood  looking  at  the  window  still,  as 
if  he  lived  but  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again. 

•*I  wonder  whether  Apreece  saw  her  too," 
thought  Dunbar;  and  though  he  wished  that 
he  might,  for  one  reason  ^namely,  that  bf^ 
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might  talk  of.  her  to  him — a  feeling  resem- 
bling jealousy  made  him  hope  that  he  had 
not  seen  her,  and  that  the  discovered  treasure 
was  all  his  own.  However,  Apreece  had  seen 
her,  and  had  admired  her;  but  he  was  very 
indifferent  about  seeing  her  again,  and  could 
not  help  bantering  Dunbar  on  falling  in  love 
at  first  sight. 

**  Indeed/'  answered  Dunbar,  **  till  to-day, 
I  thought  love  at  first  sight  not  only  absurd, 
but  impossible.** 

**  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  latter,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  former,'*  said  Apreece ;  and 
Dunbar  felt  already  too  much  in  earnest  to 
bear  to  expose  his  feelings  to  be  laughed  at  by 
continuing  the  conversation. 

The  next  day,  the  following  day,  and  indeed 
every  day  for  a  week  together,  this  fair  vision 
haunted  the  nunnery  field.  Sometimes  she 
was  there  alone,  and  at  those  times  a  pensive- 
ness  almost  amounting  to  sadness  stole  over 
her  soft  features,  and  Dunbar  began  to  fear 
that  she  was  in  love.  Who  she  was,  his  jailor 
could  not  inform  him — he  only  supposed  she 
was  **  ui\t  jeune  dame  en  permon  ;'*  and  Dun- 
bar guessed  as  much  himself;  while  Apreece 
rallied  Dunbar  unmercifully  on  his  romantic 
passion,  and  declared  that  he  saw  nothing 
so  very  captivating  in  the  incognita.  **  My 
cousin  Mary  Cadogan,"  said  he,  *•  would  be 
twice  as  handsome  if  she  did  not  squint  a 
little." 

"  Squint !"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  "  can  you 
think  of  putting  a  woman  who  souints  in  any 
degree  or  comparison  with  my  beautiful  in- 
cognita." 

**  Every  one  to  his  taste,"  replied  Apreece ; 
^*  and  my  cousin  Mary  is  the  girl  for  me  ;  not 
but  what  I  must  own  that  the  incognita  has 
something  so  striking  in  her  face  and  person, 
that  if  once  seen  she  can  never  be  forgotten ; 
and  I  should  know  her  again  even  if  I  saw  her 
on  the  top  of  a  Welch  mountain.  But  to  own 
the  truth,  she  is  too  old  for  me ;  I  dare  say 
she  is  at  least  four-and-twenty,  and  there  is  a 
look  of  intelligence,  dignity,  and  independence 
about  her  which  will  never  be  in  the  woman 
of  my  choice.  I  do  not  like  your  noun  sub- 
stantive women,  I  preft^r  a  noun  adjective;  I 
like  your  little,  timid,  fearful  creatures,  that 
look  up  to  one  for  protection;  fearful  souls 
who  scream  at  sight  of  a  cow — tremble  at  a 
flash  of  lightning; — and  cannot  even  cross  a 
kennel  without  help ;  for  it  gives  one,  Dunbar, 
such  a  sweet  sensation  of  one's  own  superi- 
ority and  importance,  to  see  oneself  obliged  to 
offer  one*s  protection  to  the  dear  tremblers." 

**  Indeed  !"  replied  Dunbar,  smiling ;  *'  I 
would  rather  derive  the  sensations  of  my  own 
superiority  and  importance  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  worth — not  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  weakness  of  a  trembling  woman. 
I  dislike  a  masculine  woman  as  much  as  you 
do;  hut  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  for  my 
wife  a  woman  not  apt  to  be  rendered  incapa- 


ble of  conducting  herself,  or  educating  h«r 
children,  by  the  impulse  of  ungrounded  fears, 
but  one  whose  habitual  fortitude  might,  if  tub- 
cessary;  be  capable  of  supporting  mine." 

"  Well,  you  may  prefer  a  woman  like  the 
oak,  if  you  please ;  but  give  me  one  resembling 
the  ivy." 

"  O,  my  friend,"  cried  Dunbar,  "  beware 
of  these  ivy  women,  they  are  terrible  en- 
croachers !  have  you  not  oflen  seen  the  ivy 
wind  and  wind  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
continually  getting  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
length  it  reaches  the  top  of  it ;  and  has  spread 
itself  so  widely  round,  that  the  poor  tree  is 
become  quite  invisible,  and  a  seeming  non- 
entity !  Even  so  it  is  with  your  ivy  or  noun 
adjective  women ;  they  gradually  wind  them- 
selves with  seeming  humility  and  submissioa 
round  a  man's  will,  till  at  length  the  poor  hus- 
band, like  the  oak  above  mentioned,  is  a  mere 
cipher  in  his  family,  and  the  expected  tyrant 
becomes  himself  a  slave  where  he  expected  to 
make  one." 

'*  May  be  so,  may  be  so ;  but  depend  on  it 
/will  choose  a  very  youn^  wife ;  one  who  has 
not  yet  learnt  to  have  a  will  or  a  preference ;  I 
will  have  one  whose  mind  shall  be  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  in  which  I  and  I  only,  shall  write 
what  1  please." 

'*  What  a  vain  fellow  you  must  be,  Apreece ! 
How  fond  you  must  be  of  your  own  mind,  to 
wish  your  wife's  mind  to  be  a  mere  minor  to 
reflect  yours!" 

"Call  me  what  you  pleaw,'*  answered 
Apreece,  "  but  believe  me  I  should  delight  to 
hear  my  wife  echoing  all  my  opinions,  and 
iqodestly  adding,  *as  Mr.  Apreece  says.'" 

**  If  this  be  all  you  wish  to  hear,  why  marry 
at  all  1  You  had  better  buy  a  young  parrot, 
and  teach  it  to  speak  after  yon.  No— give  roe 
a  rational,  thinking,  yet  modest  woman,  who 
must  be  capable  of  having  an  opinion  of  her 
own ;  and  who,  if  she  surrenders  her  will  to 
mine,  does  it  not  from  imbecility,  but  tender- 
ness ;  let  her  countenance  beam  with  anginal 
intelligence,  self-derived,  not  borrowed;  in 
short,  let  her—" 

*'Be  exactly  like  the  incognita,**  cried 
Apreece ;  **  and  there  she  is,  looking  as  intel- 
ligent and  as  lofly-minded  as  any  poor  foolish 
man  can  wish." 

She  was  indeed  in  sight,  and  he  had  soon 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  thing  but  herself. 

Soon  after,  Apreece  was  sei^  with  the 
symptoms  of  a  fever ;  and  on  the  third  day  he 
was  so  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  that  Dun- 
bar promised  him  he  would  sit  up  that  night 
in  his  own  apartment,  and  be  ready  to  attend 
his  summons  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  theiefore  sat  up,  reading,  writing,  or 
meditating,  when  the  first  rays  of  morning 
shone  into  his  room.  "  How  finely  the  dawn 
must  appear,"  thought  Dunbar,  "gilding  the 
dark  towers  of  the  nunnery !"  especially  as  be 
fancied  that  nunnery  contained  the  being  whom 
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he  so  tenderly  admired.  In  an  instant  the 
steps  were  set  against  the  window,  and  he 
ascended  them.  But  what  words  can  express 
the  horror  and  distraction  which  he  felt  on  he- 
holding  the  scene  which  awaited  him!  The 
day  dawned  gloriously,  but  he  saw  it  not;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  incognita,  who  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a  young 
and  well-dressed  man,  to  all  appearance  dead, 
and  newly  murdered,  for  a  stiletto  was  sticking 
in  his  bosom ;  and  this  stiletto  the  incognita 
plucked  from  his  bleeding  breast,  then  threw 
It  in  a  piece  of  stagnant  water  beside  her. 
Dunbar  scarcely  breathed,  nay,  he  was  scarce- 
ly conscious  that  he  existed ;  but  in  motion- 
less horror  he  stood  watching  for  what  was  to 
follow. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  lady,  who 
looked  fearfully  round  as  she  did  it,  was  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  deceased  with  some  large 
loose  stones  which  lay  near  her;  and  then 
clasping  her  hands  as  in  agony  first,  and  rais- 
ing her  blue  eyes  to  heaven,  she  rolled  the 
bc3y  into  the  water,  and  stood  eagerly  and 
anxiously  ^zing  on  it  as  it  gradually  sunk. 
At  length  it  disappeared  ;  and,  as  if  she  felt 
relieyed  by  this  circumstance,  she  looked  up 
to  heaven  again,  apparently  in  thankfulness ; 
and  having  first  carefully,  by  means  of  the 
water,  removed  every  trace  of  blood  from  the 
ground  and  her  own  hands,  she  slowly  re-en- 
tered the  garden,  and  closed  the  gate  upon  her, 
leaving  Dunbar  petrified  with  horror  and 
amazement,  and  cursing  his  own  miserable 
fate  that  had  doomed  him  to  be  in  love  with  a 
murderess,  for  such  she  could  not  but  appear 
in  his  eyes ;  since,  had  the  young  man  been  a 
self-murderer,  why  should  she  have  been  so 
anxious  to  conceal  the  horrid  deed  ? 

While  these  dreadful  and  overwhelming 
thoughts  and  suspicions  were  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  while  he  felt  that  if  he  did  not  dis- 
close what  he  had  seen  he  was  an  accomplice 
of  the  murder,  yet  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
self to  expose  the  life  of  his  still  dear  incognita, 
he  heard  Apreece's  voice  desiring  him  to  come 
to  him  immediately.  He  found  him  dreadfully 
a^tated,  and  with  an  expression  of  horror  on 
his  countenance. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend  !'*  cried  Apreece, 
**  such  a  sight  have  I  seen !  Oh,  that  devil  in 
the  shape  of  an  angel!  Who  could  have 
thought  itt  But  I  never  liked  her,  and  1  shall 
rejoice  to  bring  her  to  justice.** 

*•  What  do  you  mean  1"  replied  Dunbar, 
turning  very  pale. 

•«  Why— I  felt  so  suffocated  that  I  got  up  to 
the  window  just  now  to  breathe  the  air  if  I 
could — and  there  if  I  did  not  see  your  incog- 
nita, having  Just  killed  a  man,  roll  him  into 
the  water  to  hide  what  she  had  done !  But 
by  St.  David  she  sha*nt  escape  so ;  for  if  I  do 
not  inform  against  her,  may  I  never  see  Wales 
again  !'* 

A  feeling  like  that  of  death  came  over  Dun- 


bar as  hi8  friend  vowed  to  give  up  the  incog- 
nita to  justice;  and  wholly  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  passion,  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
htm,  though  with  little  hope  of  success,  that 
he  must  have  been  in  a  dream. 

**  A  dream,  indeed  !"  replied  Apreece ;  "  no, 
no  —  you  shall  not  persuade  me  out  of  my 
senses," 

These  words  suggested  to  Dunbar  a  means 
of  saving  his  incognita,  whom,  though  he 
believed  her  to  have  been  guilty  of  murder,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  exposed  to  punishment; 
for  how  did  he  know  what  provocation  the 
deceased  had  given  herl  Perhaps  he  had 
attempted  her  honour;  perhaps  he  had  mur- 
dered her  father,  or  ruined  her  sister ;  perhaps 
she  was  herself  insane.  All  these  excuses  jot 
her  guilt  presented  themsf  Ives  to  his  mind  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  artfully  re- 
plied to  all  Apreece's  expressions  of  honor, 
and  details  of  what  he  haa  seen,  with  shrugs 
of  the  shoulders,  with  suppressed  laughs,  and 
with  earnest  requests  that  he  would  keep  him- 
self quiet,  and  endeavour  to  sleep  ;  till  at  last 
the  irascible  Welchman  could  bear  it  no 
longer ;  but  starting  up  in  his  bed,  and  swear- 
ing a  great  oath,  he  said  he  would  not  be 
treated  as  if  he  was  mad,  when  he  knew  he 
was  as  much  in  his  senses  as  ever  he  had  been 
in  his  life. 

**  Poor  soul  !*'  replied  Dunbar,  shaking  his 
head;  and  Apreece,  undressed  as  he  was, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  vowed  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  him  to  be  in  a  delirium,  he 
would  have  satisfaction  that  moment. 

'*  Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  !"  cried  Dunbar ; 
'*  yon  forget  that  we  have  neither  swords  nor 
pistols;  let  me  persuade  you  to  go  to  bed 
again." 

At  this  moment  the  jailor,  hearing  a  noise, 
entered ;  and  in  vain  did  Apreece  relate  to  him 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  field  —  for  Dunbar 
hinted  to  him  the  deranged  state  of  the  iW 
later;  on  which,  exclaiming,  ** M  k  pauvre 
homme  /"  he  paid  not  the  smallest  attention  to 
what  Apreece  said,  but  declared  he  would  go 
directly  for  the  surgeon.  Apreece  immediately 
began  to  protest  that  he  was  in  his  perfect 
senses,  and  that  he  would  fight  any  man  who 
said  he  was  not. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Dunbar  maliciously,  **  he  haa 
been  challenging  me  to  single  combat." 

*MA  le  pauvre  homme. '^*  again  exclaimed 
the  jailor;  and  Apreece,  provoked  beyond 
bearing,  flung  a  book  at  his  head  ;  on  which 
the  terrified  Frenchman  began  calling,  "/h'o- 
ble!  LaFleur!  Jaqtust  Vieiw !  vite.vite! 
venez^  venez  id  /"  and  Dunbar,  spite  of  his 
distress,  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  Apreece,  and  the 
comic  expression  of  fear  on  the  jailor^s  face 
as  he  beheld  the  threatening  looks  and  attitude 
of  the  Welchman,  and  attributed  them  to  an 
attack  of  frenzy. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Dunbar,  **  do  get  into 
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bed ;  for  this  Tiolence  and  this  conduct  will 
never  convince  ns  that  you  are  in  your  senses/* 

** That's  true/*  cried  Apreece,  be^nning  to 
feel  himself  exhausted  by  his  exertions ;  and 
Dunbar,  seeing  him  lie  quietly  down  and  look 
thoughtful,  began  to  hope  that  he  had  con- 
vinced him  he  was  in  a  delirium,  and  that  the 
scene  in  the  garden  was  merely  the  fancy  of 
his  distempered  brain. 

**How  long  have  you  felt  this  disorder 
coming  ont*'  asked  Dunbar,  with  a  look  of 
pity. 

"Disorder!  Why,  now,  Colonel  Dunbar, 
do  you  really  expect  to  persuade  me  that  I  am 
mad,  and  did  not  see  the  incognita  as  1  de- 
scribed her?" 

•*To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  T  see 
you." 

"  And  how  was  she  dressed  I" 

"In  a  hat  and  feathers,  and  a  fine  gay 
shawl." 

"  Poor  soul !"  provokfnffly  muttered  Dunbar. 

"  So,  then,  this  lady,  whom  you  and  I  never 
saw  in  any  other  head-dress  than  a  veil— for, 
answer  me,  did  you  ever  see  her  before  dressed 
in  the  manner  you  now  mention  1" 

*'  No,  never^I  must  own  that." 

"So,  then,  this  young  lady  dresses  herself 
up  in  fine  shawls  and  feathers  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  comes  out  into  a  field  to 
commit  murder!  A  likely  story,  this,  indeed. 
No,  my  good  friend  ;  it  is  mach  easier  for  me 
to  believe  that  your  illness  has  ended  in  deli- 
rium, than  that  this  wonderful  relation  of  yours 
should  be  true." 

"  I  protest,  if  I  don't  begin  to  believe  that 
you  are  ricrht,"  said  Apreece,  after  a  pause; 
"  I  certainly  am  very  ill ;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I  see  the  incognita  in  her  hat  and  feathers  and 
shawl,  as  plainly  as  if  she  now  stood  before 
me," 

"  Ah !  that's  a  proof  it  was  fancy ;  for  the 
Image  you  see,  appears  as  strongly  to  you 
now,  though  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  not 
before  you,  as  when  you  fancied  that  it  was." 

"  Well  —  really  now  —  1  —  I  am  convinced 
thai  you  are  right,  and  I  will  not  make  the 
deposition  which  I  intended." 

Dunbar  was  so  delighted  at  hearing  this, 
that  he  could  hardly  help  hugging  the  dupe 
that  he  had  made.  "  Now,  then,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "she  is  safe !  and  may.live  to  repent 
of  her  crime,  provided,  as  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  she  murdered  the  unhappy  man  whose 
body  she  consigned  to  the  stagnant  water." 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  jailor  with  two  of 
his  men,  the  surgeon  and  a  strait  waistcoat, 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  conversation;  and 
Apreece,  rising  up  in  his  bed,  and  seizing  the 
tible  near  hi  'i,  protested  that  he  would  throw 
it  at  the  first  man  who  should  approach  him 
with  that  infernal  waistcoat.  Dunbar  found 
it  therefore  necessary  to  interfere ;  and  he  as- 
Bared  the  surgeon  that  his  friend's  reason  was 


returned,  and  that  he  would  answer  (or  his 
remaining  quiet  the  rest  of  the  night.  He  then 
prevailed  on  Apreece  to  let  the  surgeon  feel 
his  pulse ;  who  having  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  patient's  fever  had  subsided,  Apreece 
was  alllowed  to  take  his  rest ;  and  Dunbar, 
having  seen  him  drop  asleep,  retired  to  his 
own  apartment. 

"So,  I  have  made  him  think  himself  in- 
sane !"  thought  Dunbar,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  bed.  "  Scarcely  can  my  motive  reconcile 
me  to  the  consciousness  of  having  been  guilty 
of  such  gross  deceit;  but,  alas !  it  is  I  am  the 
lunatic ;  for  1  love,  still  passionately  love,  one 
whom  I  have  reason  to  think  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  murder!  one,  too,  whose  name  I 
know  not,  and  never  may  know,  and  whom  I 
may  never  behold  agaip !" 

The  next  day,  Dunbar,  as  usual,  watched 
to  behold  his  incognita;  and  she  appeared  in 
the  field  dressed  in  her  veil  as  she  had  former^ 
1y  been,  and  not  in  the  finery  of  the  night  be- 
fore ;  but  her  cheek  was  pale  as  deaUi,  and 
her  eyes  heavy;  and  as  she  passed  by  the 
piece  of  water,  he  saw  her  shudder,  and  torn 
up  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Apreece!"  cried  Dunbar,  goiag  into  his 
room,  "there  is  the  incognita  again  in  her 
white  veil ;  perhaps  she  has  not  such  a  variety 
in  her  wardrobe  as  your  fancy  gave  her." 

"  Say  no  more  on  that  subject,  say  no  more, 
Dunbar ;  it  is  a  mysterious  business,  and  time 
only  can  clear  it  up." 

Dunbar  did  not  moch  like  this  answer,  but 
he  resolved  to  drop  the  subject. 

"  But  tell  me,"  continued  Apreece,  "if  this 
incognita  had  been  ugly,  instead  of  handsome, 
should  you  have  been  so  very  eager  to  endea- 
vour to  convince  me  that  1  saw  her  in  a  sus- 
picious situation  only  in  a  dream  1" 

Dunbar  was  so  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise, that  at  first  he  could  not  answer;  at  last, 
nowever,  he  forced  himself  to  reply,  that  bad 
he  not  well  studied  and  admired  the  expres- 
sion of  countenance  of  the  incognita,  he  coold 
not  have  been  so  immediately  struck  with  the 
impossibility  of  her  guilt;  and  that  had  she 
been  ngly,  he  should  probably  neither  have 
looked  at  her,  nor  been  interested  in  her  fate. 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  Apreece ;  "  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  had  not  the  incognita  been 
handsome,  I  should  not  have  been  so  peremp- 
torily prononnced  delirious ;  however,  as  I  said 
before,  1  could  swear  to  her  again  wherever  I 
saw  her." 

The  succeeding  evening  Apreece  was  well 
enough  to  sit  up,  and  he  was  anxious  to  mount 
the  steps  and  look  out  of  the  window ;  and 
Dunbar  was  preparing  to  assist  him,  when, 
having  first  mounted  the  steps  himself,  he  saw 
the  incognita  dressed  in  the  remarkable  hat 
and  shawl  in  which  Apreece  and  he  had  teen 
her  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Dunbar  in- 
stantly  felt  that  if  Apreece  beheld  her  in  that 
dress,  he  would  be  assured  that  he  had  seen 
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ber  in  lealit^,  and  not  in  fancT«  and  would 
proceed  agamtt  her  accordinfrfy.  But  how 
should  he  prevent  Apreece*8  ^etting^  up  the 
steps  without  exciting  his  suspicions]  He 
was  desperate ;  and  as  no  good  plan  offered 
itself  to  his  mind,  he  fixed  on  a  bad  one;  but 
luckily  it  succeeded.  He  contrived  to  fall  as 
he  descended  the  stejps ;  and  pretending  to  be 
very  much  hurt,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Apreece  that  he  was  unable  to  help 
him  up  the  steps,  and  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  attempt  it  alone. 

But  the  incognita  might  come  again  in  her 
remarkable  dress,  and  he  could  not  always 
prevent  Apreece^s  seeing  her  as  he  had  done 
then;  and  Dunbar  became  miserable  and 
anxious,  when  the  joyful  news  of  peace  being 
made  reached  Rouen,  and  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners took  place.  The  news  arrived  at  the 
prison  at  a  very  critical  moment  for  the  incog- 
nita and  Dunbar;  for  the  latter  had  just  seen 
her  in  the  dress  mentioned  above,  and  Apreece 
was  just  going  to  mount  the  steps  in  Dunbar's 
room,  in  order  to  look  into  the  field,  without 
his  being  able  to  prevent  it,  when  the  jailor 
entered  the  room,  and  showed  them  the  order 
for  their  reJease.  Apreece  in  a  moment  leaped 
off  the  steps,  and  dancing  about  the  room  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  exclaimed,  **  Now  I  shall  see 
dear  little  Wales  again !  and  I  *11  go  pack  np 
directly." 

**  And  I  shall  see  Scotland  again,"  thought 
Dunbar,  sighing,  ^  but  where— 0  where,  and 
when  shall  I  see  the  incognita  t"  He  then 
hastily  ascended  the  steps,  but  she  was  gone ; 
and  what  excuse  could  he  make  for  not  leav- 
ing the  prison  that  evening,  that  he  might 
watch  to  see  her  once  morel  None.  Nor 
could  he  hesitate  to  set  off  for  Scotland  imme- 
diately, as  a  letter  was  brought  him,  desiring 
him  to  proceed  directly  home,  as  his  fathex 
was  ▼ery^ilU  and  begged  to  see  him  before  he 
died.  *«This  then  decides  the  business,"  cried 
Dunbar;  **go  I  must — I  cannot  sacrifice  to 
the  indulgence  of  a  mad  passion  my  duty  to 
the  best  of  fathers !  Come,  Apreece,  are  you 
ready  1"  cried  he,  entering  his  room,  **  for  I 
must  go  this  instant." 

^*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  replied  Apreece, 
•*  for  I  can't  go  for  a  day  or  two." 

<*No!"  answered  Dunbar,  starting  and  turn- 
ing very  pKale ;  for  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
Apreece  behind  him,  lest  he  should,  not  being 
quite  convinced  that  what  he  had  described 
was  a  feverish  dream,  make  such  inquiries  in 
the  city,  as  miflfht  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
incognita's  crime.  However,  he  could  not 
prevail  on  Apreece  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
dared  not  stay  for  Apreeee ;  therefore,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  he  gazed  once  more  on  the  nun- 
nery field,  and,  bidding  Apreece  farewell,  set 
off  for  the  coast. 

His  suspicions  of  Apreeee  were  not  ill- 
founded.  He  intended  to  stay  a  day  at  Rouen, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  any  gen- 


tleman had  lately  disappeared  in  a  mysterious 
manner ;  fof  now  he  was  quite  well  again,  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  think  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  horrid  scene  which  he  had  related. 
But  the  result  of  his  inquiries  did  not  throw 
any  light  on  this  mysterious  affair.  **  How- 
ever, murder  will  out,"  said  Apreece  to  him- 
self, **  and  some  time  or  other  the  truth  of  this 
story  will  be  known ;  and  some  day  or  other, 
too,  I  will  visit  Rouep,  if  it  be  only  from  cu- 
riosity to  learn  something  concerning  this 
strange  business." 

He  then  returned  to  Wales,  and  Dunbar  by 
that  time  was  fiir  on  the  road  towards  his  pa- 
ternal seat  He  arrived  time  enough  to  see 
his  father  alive ;  but  no  cares,  no  assiduity, 
(and  Dunbar  was  exemplary  in  both,)  could 
prolong  his  life.  He  died  in  a  short  time  af\er 
nis  son's  arrival ;  and  Dunbar,  (now  Sir  Mal- 
colm Dunbar),  saw  himself  the  independent 
master  of  a  fine  fortune,  and  a  very  romantic 
and  beautiful  but  lonely  estate  in  the  Highlands. 
But,  as  he  tenderly  loved  his  father,  be  could 
not  bear  to  remain  on  a  spot  where  every  thing 
reminded  him  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sus- 
tained ;  iie,  therefore,  set  off  for  England,  and 
went  to  Brighthelmstone,  resolved  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Dieppe,  and  proceed  to  Rouen,  in 
order  to  make  those  inquiries  which  filial  duty 
had  forbidden  when  he  was  released  from  his 
prison  there ;  for  the  image  of  the  incognita 
naunted  him  continually,  and  the  latter  was 
gradually  swallowing  up  even  the  recollection 
of  his  father ;  when  M re.  Maiden,  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  saw  and  pitied 
his  evident  dejection,  informed  him  that  she 
should  soon  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  a 
young  lady  whose  society  would,  she  trusted, 
rouse  him  from  the  melancholy  under  which 
he  evidently  was  labouring. 

**Were  my  melancholy  capable  of  being 
removed  by  the  society  of  young  ladies,"  re- 
plied Dunbsr,  **  it  would  have  been  gone  by 
this  time;  for  what  a  number  of  young  jadies 
have  I  associated  with  since  I  have  been  wait- 
ing here  for  a  favourable  wind !" 

«*  Yes— every-day  young  ladies;  but  the 
one  I  mean  is,  in  point  of  beauty,  wisdom, 
accomplishments,  and  virtue,  the  wonder  of 
her  sex." 

**  Indeed !  but  perhaps  her  style  of  beauty 
may  not  please  me." 

**  You  must  be  very  diflficult,  indeed,  tlien; 
>nt,  prey,  describe  the  beauty  you  most  ad- 
mire." 

Dunbar  obeyed ;  and  he  minutely  described 
the  beaiity  of  his  incognita. 

"  I  protest,"  cried  Mre.  Maiden,  **  one  would 
imagine  you  were  describing  my  fnend  Miss 
Arundel  hereelf!" 

*«  Indeed !  Then  I  shall  certainly  look  at 
her,"  answered  Dunbar,  sighing  deeply,  **even 
if  I  do  not  like  her." 

**  And  to  look  at  her  and  not  like  her  is  im- 
possible."  Here  the  conversation  ended ;  bat  I 
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it  left  an  impression  on  Dunbar's  mind.  He 
felt  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  endeavour- 
ing to  forget  a  woman  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  and  was  hkely  to  know  nothing,  and 
who,  he  had  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
had  committed  an  atrocious  crime ;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  this  admirable  Miss  Arundel, 
in  hopes  that  her  charms  might  drive  the 
image  of  th6  incognita  from  his  breast. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  the  abovf»-men- 
tioned  conversation  with  Mrs.  Maiden,  she  told 
him  that  Madame  Aliieri  and  her  daughter 
were  arrived  at  the  house  which  they  had  hired 
near  Brighton ;  and  Dunbar  learnt  that  Miss 
Arundel,  who  was  then  about  five-and-twenty, 
was  the  daughter  of  Madame  Altieri,  by  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Arundel;  a  man  whom, 
though  he  was  possessed  of  every  charm  to 
excite  love,  and  every  virtue  to  command 
esteem,  she  had  married  against  her  own  con- 
sent, and  therefore  had  never  loved.  That, 
immediately  on  his  death,  she  had  married  a 
Signor  Altieri,  an  Italian  gentleman  whom  she 
had  met  with  in  France;  and  that  by  him  she 
had  one  son,  Enrico  Altieri,  on  whom  she 
fondly  doted,  while  her  daughter,  by  Mr. 
Arundel,  she  regarded  with  the  same  cold  es- 
teem which  she  entertained  for  her  excellent 
father;  and  though  Enrico's  youth  had  been 
marked  by  almost  every  vice,  and  her  daugh- 
ter's by  every  virtue,  it  was  notorious  that 
Madame  Altieri  saw  nothing  to  love  in  Editha, 
and  every  thing  to  love  in  Enrico.  Such  are 
sometimes  the  caprices  of  parents  !  But  Ma- 
dame Altieri  saw  in  her  son  the  image  of  the 
husband  whom  she  adored,  and  whose  loss 
she  tenderly  bemoaned;  and  in  Editha  she 
saw  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  never  loved,  and  whose  death 
she  almost  rejoiced  at.  But  Altieri,  amidst 
all  his  excesses,  had  some  good  qualities;  and 
amongst  these  was  the  ardent  affection  which 
he  bore  his  sister,  an  affection  which  Editha 
as  ardently  returned.  However,  Jie  did  not 
choose  to  reside  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
for  he  had  formed  nearer  and  dearer  ties ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  Madame  Altieri's  taking  up  her 
refiidence  near  Brighton,  he  had  for  some  time 
been  residing  at  Florence. 

At  lensth  Mrs.  Maiden  fixed  a  day  to  re- 
ceive Madame  Altieri  and  Miss  Arundel,  and 
to  introduce  to  them  Sir  Malcolm  Dunbar; 
but  before  the  day  arrived  he  had  heard  so 
many  instances  related  of  Miss  Arundel's 
charity,  candour,  and  humanity,  that  he  was 
very  impatient  for  the  anival  of  the  expected 
dinner  hour;  and  he  hastened  to  Mrs.  Mai- 
den's with  a  mind  more  awakened  to  receive 
pleasure  than  he  had  had  since  he  left  Uouen. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  he 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Maiden's.  The  ladies  wen* 
walking  in  the  garden;  and  as  he  approached 
them  he  saw,  with  a  beating  heart,  that  the 
lady,  whom  he  concluded  to  be  Miss  Arundel, 
had  the  height,  figure,  and  air  of  his  incognita; 


but  when  she  turned  round  on  hearing  Mrs. 
Maiden  exclaim,  **  Oh,  here  is  Sir  Malcolm 
Dunbar!"  what  must  have  been  his  sensations 
to  behold  in  this  far-praised  Miss  Arundel,  his 
incognita  herself!  Surprise  and  emotion  com- 
pletely overpowered  him;  and  had  he  not 
caught  hold  of  a  tree  near  him,  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

"What  is  the  matter!  You  are  ill.  Sir 
Malcolm,"  cried  Mrs.  Maiden,  hastening  to 
him  ;  while  Miss  Arundel,  giving  him  a  bottle 
of  salts,  with  a  hand  of  extreme  beauty  and 
whiteness,  begged  him  to  make  use  of  it,  io  a 
voice  whose  tones  went  to  his  soul.  He  took 
the  salts  and  gazed  at  the  white  hand  which 
held  them ;  but  he  hastily  averted  his  eyes 
again,  for  **  oh !"  Uiought  he,  **  have  I  not 
seen  that  lovely  hand  stained  with  blood  !" 

In  a  few  moments  recollecting  that  he  could 
not  disclose  to  any  one  the  cause  Qf  his  indis- 
position, he  struggled  with  his  feelings,  and 
overcame  them ;  and  apologizing  to  the  ladies 
for  the  alarm  and  trouble  which  he  had  oc- 
casioned tliem,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Maiden,  and  accompanied  them  into  the  house, 
not  having  yet  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  Miss 
Arundel.  Nor  when  they  were  seated  at  din- 
ner could  he  venture  to  look  at  hel-  otherwise 
than  by  stealih ;  and  Mrs.  Maiden  soon  ob- 
served that  her  fair  friend  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  Sir  Malcolm,  but  that  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her  was  that 
of  tenderness  not  unmixed  with  sadness. 

Madame  Altieri,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion said,  "  1  hear,  sir,  that  yon  are  but  just 
returned  from  Franqpl" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Dunbar,  blushing 
as  he  spoke. 

'» You  were  a  prisoner  there  1  In  what  part 
of  France  were  you  confined,  sirl" 

«tAt — at  Rouen!"  and  he  trembled  and 
changed  colour  as  he  said  it. 

"At  Rouen!"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies; 
"we  are  only  just  arrived  from  thence;  I 
wonder  we  never  met  you  in  society  there," 
observed  Madame  Altieri. 

"  1  was  not  allowed  to  go  out,  but  was  con- 
fined in  prison." 

"  In  prison !  in  what  part  of  the  town,  sir  V 
asked  Editha. 

"  I — really — 1  can't  tell  ma'am,"  answered 
Dunbar,  afraid  of  wounding  her  feelings  bj 
talking  of  tlie  nunnery ;  and  the  conversation 
droppeid. 

Soon  afler,  Mrs.  Maiden  mentioned  a  drpsd- 
ful  murder  which  had  been  committed  by  a 
young  lady  on  a  gentleman  who  had  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  then  married  another 
woman;  and  Dunbar,  forgetting  himself,  in- 
stantly stamped  on  Mrs.  Maiden's  foot  to  gi^® 
her  a  hint  not  to  tell  such  a  story.  Mrs.  Mai- 
den looked  at  him  with  the  utmost  sorprist 
in  her  countenance ;  and  Dunbar  recollecting 
the  absurdity  of  the  action,  as  he  could  not 
inform  her  why  he  had  done  so,  apologised 
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for  his  awkwardness,  and  Mrs.  Maiden  went 
on  with  her  story. 

Dunbar  could  not  hplp  stealing  a  look  at 
Miss  Arundel.  She  listened  without  any  ap- 
parent emotion;  and  though  one  story  of  a 
murder  led  to  others,  her  cheek  retained  its 
bloom,  and  she  joined  in  the  conversation. 
But  Madame  Altieri  observed  that  a  German 
baron,  whom  she  and  her  daughter  knew  very 
well,  disappeared  while  she  was  at  Houen,  in 
a  very  mysterious  manner,  and  thit  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  murdered  by  his  ser- 
vant, who  had  immediately  absconded.  Dur- 
ing this  speech  Dunbar  again  looked  at  Editha ; 
but  her  serenity  and  her  bloom  were  vanished 
— her  cheek  and  lip  were  colourless — her  eyes 
cast  on  the  ground,  and  her  countenance  was 
the  image  of  woe. 

•'  Now  then,  the  right  string  is  touched ; 
bnt,  though  guilty,  she  repents,"  thought 
Dunbar;  "and  1  rejoice  that  I  prevented  the 
disclosure  of  her  crime.  If  Apreece  never 
meets  with  her,  1  trust  that  she  is  safe  from 
discovery  for  ever." 

.  In  a  short  time  the  conversation  changed 
to  livelier  subjects,  and  Miss  Arundel  attempt- 
ed to  be  cheerful  again ;  but  it  was  only  an 
attempt;  and  the  evening,  which  had  begun 
with  gaiety,  ended  gloomily ;  for  neither  Dun- 
bar nor  Editha  were  disposed  to  talk,  and  the 
company  separated  early. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Maiden's  desire  to  promote 
a  union  between  Sir  Malcolm  and  Miss  Arun- 
del, as  she  thought  equally  well  of  both  par- 
ties, that  though  Dunbar  on  principle  wished 
to  avoid  Editha,  lest  his  passion  for  her  should 
increase  so  much  as  to  make  him  capable  of 
overlooking  the  crime  of  which  he  more  than 
suspected  her,  he  could  not  withstand  Mrs. 
Maiden's  repeated  invitations  to  make  one  of 
parties  on  the  water  and  on  horseback  with 
her  beautiful  youne  friend ;  till  Dunbar,  more 
than  ever  in  love  with  her,  and  perceiving  that 
his  attentions  were  favourably  received  by  her, 
found  it  was  impossible  to  struggle  wMth  his 
passion,  and  he  now  was  continually  repre- 
senting to  himself  that  he  did  not  wt  Miss 
Anindel  stab  the  gentleman,  therefore  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  she  was  the  actual  murderer; 
and  he  had  watched  her  countenance  when 
murder  by  a  female  hand  was  talked  of,  but 
he  did  not  observe  that  she  changed  counte- 
nance, or  had  the  look  of  conscious  gfuilt. 
However  he  had  doubts,  dreadful  doubts  and 
suspicions  still,  and  he  resolved  that  they 
should,  if  posRible,  be  cleared  up,  before  he 
owned  his  attachment  to  the  lovely  object 
of  it. 

One  day,  at  Mrs.  Maiden's  table  a  gentle- 
man begaed  leave  to  mention  the  case  of  a 
very  honest  and  industrious  cottager  and  fa- 
mily in  the  neiirhbourhood,  that  were  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness  by  the  loss  of 
two  co\«s,  and  having  their  hay-stack  bu^t 
down,  while  the  cottager  himself  lay  ill  of  a 


bad  fever,  and  his  wife,  only  just  recovered  of 
a  dangerous  lying-in,  was  scarcely  able  to 
nurse  liim,  and  was  too  poor  to  procure  him 
better  attendance.  A  subscription  for  these 
poor  people  was  proposed  immediately,  and 
amply  contributed  to.  But  Dunbar  was  never 
contented,  as  many  people  are,  with  giving 
money  to  the  unfortunate  on  such  occasions ; 
he  well  knew  that  attention  and  personal  ob- 
servation are  ofVen  of  as  much  use  as  pecuni- 
ary aid,  and  he  resolved  to  rise  early  the  next 
day  and  visit  the  poor  sufferers.  Accordingly, 
while  most  of  the  young  and  the  fashionable 
were  as  yet  asleep,  he  rose  and  set  off  for  the 
cottage.'  The  door  was  unbarred ;  and  having 
gWen  a  gentle  tap  at  it,  Dunbar  ventured  to 
walk  in ;  when  tlie  first  object  whom  he  be- 
held was  Miss  Arundel,  with  a  half-clothed 
child  on  her  lap,  and  another  standing  at  her 
knee  playing  with  her  watch,  sitting  by  the 
bcMlside  of  some  one  who  seemed  fast  asleep. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Editha,  blushing,  smiling, 
and  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip.  She  then 
informed  him  in  a  whisper  that  the  poor  wo- 
man was  gone  to  procure  a  nurse  for  her  hus- 
band, and  that  she  was  to  be  nurse  till  her  re- 
turn. 

,  Before  Dunbar  could  answer,  the  sick  man 
awoke,  and  Editha,  putting  the  child  into 
Dunbar's  arms,  arose,  and  told  him  she  should 
give  him  some  broth  ;  *'  for  remember,"  added 
she,  **the  doctor  says  you  want  sustenance 
more  than  medicine.'^ 

Immediately  she  warmed  some  broth  on  the 
fire,  and,  supporting  the  head  of  the  invalid, 
made  him  swallow  it;  then,  having  settled 
his  pillow  for  him,  she  lef^  him  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep  again  ;  and  turning  to  Dunbar, 
who  was  nursing  the  child  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  she  laughed,  and  told  him  he  was  not 
so  awkward  as  she  expected. 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  here,"  re- 
plied he,  "as  well  as  in  the  business  of  nurs- 
ing. May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been 
acquainted  in  this  cottage  V' 

"  Some  hours  now." 

"I  thought  not  more;  for  when  the  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot,  you  seemed  a  stran- 
ger to  the  objects  of  it." 

"  True ;  but  by  the  feelings  which  led  you 
hither  so  early,  you  know,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  so;  for  the  poor  man  was 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  fever,  with  a  sick  wife,  and 
not  able  to  procure  either  help  or  sustenance. 
I  own  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  readiness 
with  which  a  large  sum  was  instantly  sub- 
scribed, while  the  gentleman  whose  eloquence 
had  succeeded  so  well  yesterday  meant  to  try 
the  effect  of  it  again  tonday  ;  but  then,  thought 
I,  while  this  golden  harvest  is  reapin?,  what 
may  become  of  the  poor  invalid  1  He  may 
die  for  want  of  aid  and  food  to-night!  The 
idea  was  insupportable ;  therefore,  as  my  mo-  j 
ther's  indisposition  made  it  not  remarkable' 
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that  I  ahoald  order  my  carriage  early,  I  went 
away — " 

**And  drove  immediately  hither,  I  sup- 
pose!" 

**  Drove  hither !  Do  yon  think  I  would  have 
my  chariot  be  seen  at  the  door  of  a  hovel  t  or 
that  1  would  insult  the  poor  by  markinfl[  so 
pointedly  the  difference  or  our  situations  1" 

"  Forgive  me— 1  forgot  myself." 

''No;  I  came  hither  on  foot,  and  desired  a 
surgeon  to  be  sent  for.  He  came,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  poor  man  was  sinking  for 
want  of  good  and  sufficient  food.  Oh,  how 
this  relieved  my  mind  !  for  the  remedy  could 
be  procured  immediately." 

'*  And  1  dare  say  you  sat  up  here  all  night  V* 

'*  No,  not  all  the  night ;  but  I  rose  early, 
and  came  hither  to  see  that  medicine  and  food 
were  properly  given ;  and  I  suspect  that  you 
came  tiither  for  the  same  purpose." 

''  I  did  —  but  I  was  not  considerate  enough 
to  come  hither  last  night ;  and  believe  me," 
cried  he,  respectfully  kissing  her  hand,  *'  I 
am  not  sorry  to  feel  myself  your  inferior." 

''  I  see  no  merit  in  what  I  have  done*"  said 
E!ditha.   '*  All  that  one  can  do  is  little  enough 


Here  Dunbar  started,  and  interrupting  her 
said  very  gravely,  *'  all  that  one  can  do  is  lit- 
tle enough  sometimes  to  atone  for  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  How  many  vir- 
tues that  we  now  admire,  would  prove,  could 
we  read  the  hearts  of  the  performers  of  them, 
only  expiatory  and  atoning  acts  for  some  secret 
and  monstrous  crime !" 

''  My  good  friend,"  replied  Ediths,  smiling 
as  Dunbar  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face, ''  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  your  and  my  good  actions  are 
neither  expiatory,  nor  performed  as  atone- 
ments ;  I  trust  we  are  both  too  innocent  for 
that ;  at  least  I  assure  j^ou  my  sins  are  those 
of  omission,  not  commission." 

As  she  said  this,  Dunbar  gazed  earnestly  at 
her ;  and  her  countenance  seemed  so  radiant 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  mind  at  peace  with 
itself,  that  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  what  he  had 
seen,  to  believe  her  wholly  innocent;  and 
grasping  her  hand,  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  believe 
you,  upon  my  soul — I  believe  you  are  an  angel 
of  purity !"  Then  folding  his  arms,  and  gaz- 
ing on  her  while  she  nursed  one  of  the  chil- 
dren and  kept  the  other  quiet  by  alternate 
amusement  and  caresses,  he  thought  of  his 
seat  in  the  highlands,  of  the  cottages  on  his 
estates,  and  what  a  blessing  he  should  bestow 
on  his  cottagers  and  dependants,  could  he  give 
them  Editha  for  their  lady ! 

From  this  charming  dream  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  Editha*s  asking  him,  how  it  happened 
that  he  did  not  know  in  what  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Rouen  his  prison  was  situated  1  At 
the  mention  of  Rouen,  and  of  his  prison,  all 
his  sweet  visions  fled ;  and  he  no  longer  be- 
held Editha  as  the  benefactress  and  idol  of 


his  hiffhlanders,  but  as  he  saw  her  at  dawn  in 
the  field  of  the  nunnery. 

''  O  God !"  he  exclaimed,  and  Editha  asked 
him  if  he  was  ill.  '*  A  sudden  pang,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  then  with  great  effort  he  answered, 
that  the  windows  of  his  prison  were  very  high, 
but  that  he  believed  they  looked  oo  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  nunnery. 

'*  Indeed !"  cried  Editha,  starting  and  turn- 
ing pale  as  death ;  and  she  dropped  the  con- 
versation. At  length  the  cottager^s  wife  re- 
turned home  accompanied  by  a  nurse;  and 
Editha,  bavins  promised  to  see  them  again  in 
the  course  of  ttie  morning,  got  up  to  go  away. 

''  Allow  me  to  attend  you,"  said  Dunbar. 

''Excuse  me,"  replied  Editha,  blushing, 
"  but  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  im- 
pertinent remarks ;  therefore  I  do  not  choose, 
by  suffering  you  to  accompany  me,  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  it  said  that  1  walk  with  you 
before  breakfast,  and  when  fine  ladies  and  fine 
gentlemen  too  are  usually  in  bed." 

"  What!  are  you  not  above  minding  foolish 
reports  1" 

"  No— nor  do  I  wish  to  be.  I  consider  at- 
tention to  decorum  as  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  female  virtue ;  and  as  I  am  Editha 
Arundel,  of  a  certain  rank  in  life,  and  you  are 
Sir  Malcolm  Dunbar,  of  some  consequence 
also ;  and  as  the  example  of  persons  in  high 
is  apt  to  influence  those  in  lower  life ;  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  think  it  possible  that  we  by 
our  example  had  encouraged  two  young  per- 
sons, not  perhaps  with  as  many  motives  to 
conduct  themselves  with  propriety  as  we  have, 
to  take  solitary  and  early  walks,  and  expose 
themselves  to  censure  if  not  to  danger." 

*' Granted.  I  should  be  sorry  too.  And 
now  you  put  the  matter  on  a  right  footinc; 
but  suppose  that  (putting  example  out  of  the 
question)  we  were  seen  coming  out  of  this 
cottage  together,  and  walking  home  t£te-&-t£te, 
should  vou  not  despise  the  suspicions  and  cen- 
sures of  the  busy  and  tlie  meddling,  as  your 
own  conscience  would  assure  you  that  you  de- 
served them  noti" 

"Conscience  is  an  awfiil  thing,"  replied 
Editha,  "and  not  to  be  called  in  on  trifling 
occasions ;  conscience  is  like  a  powerful  and 
superior  friend,  not  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  dif- 
ficult  and  important  seasons.  I  should  think 
it  a  sort  of  mock  heroic,  if,  on  a  person's  say- 
ing to  me,  '  how  indecorous  it  was  in  you  to 
be  seen  coming  out  of  a  cottage  with  Sir  Mal- 
colm Dunbar,  on  such  a  morning  early!*  1 
was  to  answer  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen, 
'  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  harm,  madam, 
in  this  business,  and  therefore  I  scorn  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.*  No;  I  had  much  rather  in 
such  trifles  make  the  opinion  of  the  world  my 
rule  of  action." 

"  But  suppose  you  were  accused  of  a  great 
orime— would  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
not  enable  you  to  scorn  the  opinion  of  the 
world  1" 
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^  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  sub- 
ject," replied  l£litha,  with  a  varying  colour 
bnd  a  faltering  voice ;  **  and  it  is  perhaps  from 
a  conviction  of  the  sacred  office  of  conscience, 
that  I  am  not  fond  of  appealing  to  it  on  light 
occasions.  Conscience  is,  as  it  "were,  the 
Deity *8  deputy  on  earth ;  and  if  her  decisions 
are  in  one*s  &vour,  one  may,  even  from  the 
depth  of  misery  and  seeming  guilt,  lift  up  an 
eye  of  hope  and  confidence  to  heaven,  and  set 
at  defiance  the  contempt  and  judgments  of  the 
world." 

*'But  is  this  an  easy  matter  t  Could  yon 
be  happy  if  involved  in  unjust  obloquy,  though 
your  conscience  bore  testimony  to  your  inno- 
cence 1" 

•*Not  happy,  perhaps,  but  contented  —  or 
rather  more ;  for  1  should  endeavour  to  detach 
my  affections  in  that  case  from  every  thing 
worldly,  and  look  to  a  better  world,  as  the 
abode  of  that  retributive  justice  which  I  des- 
paired of  here."  As  she  said  this,  her  eyes 
tilled  with  teaHs,  and  wishing  Dunbar  good 
morning,  she  left  him  in  the  cottage.  And 
he,  as  soon  as  he  concluded  that  she  had  near- 
ly reached  home,  full  of  pensive  thoughts,  but 
also  of  increased  admiration  of  Miss  Arundel, 
and  conviction  of  her  innocence,  returned  to 
his  lodgings. 

The  next  evening  he  went  to  call  Miss 
Arundel  and  Mrs.  Maiden  to  walk  on  the 
Steine ;  and  he  shuddered  with  horror,  when 
Editha  appeared  in  the  very  hat  and  shawl 
which  she  wore  on  the  fatal  morning  in  the 
nunnery  field ! 

**  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  odd,  yet 
80  becoming,  as  Miss  Arunders  French  hat 
and  handkerchief  1"  said  Mrs.  Maiden. 

Dunbar  only  bowed  an  answer,  bis  heart 
was  too  full  to  allow  him  to  spedc ;  at  last, 
however,  he  faltered  out,  **  whatever  Miss  Arun- 
del weara  becomes  her."  But  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  this  was  so  cold,  that  Editha 
laughed,  and  said,  she  was  sure  be  disliked 
her  dress. 

At  this  moment  his  servant  came  to  say 
that  a  gentleman  waited  for  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings, who  was  only  going  to  stay  in  Brighton 
while  his  horses  were  baiting*.  Dunbar  in- 
stantly therefore  followed  his  servant ;  but  be- 
fore he  got  to  the  end  of  the  Steine,  he  saw 
Apreece  (for  it  was  he  who  had  sent  for  him) 
rapidly  approaching  him.  In  an  instant  the 
danger  of  Editha  struck  him.  She  was  in  a 
dress  too  peculiar  not  to  strike  any  one ;  and 
should  Apreece  see  her  face  and  her  dress  too, 
he  knew  that  her  dreadful  secret  would  be  in- 
stantly divulged.  With  frantic  and  despe- 
rate baste,  therefore,  be  ran  forward  to  meet 
him;  and  feigning  sudden  indisposition,  he 
leaned  on  Apreece's  arm;  and  begging  for 
God*8  sake  that  he  would  lead  him  to  his 
lodgings,  for  that  he  was  very  ill,  he  com- 
pletely took  off  his  attention  from  the  com- 
pany on  the  Steine ;  and  having  by  this  means 


secured  Apreece*8  sUy  at  his  apartmente  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  he  was  to  remain  at 
Brighton,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  saved 
the  unconscious  Editha  from  a  roost  alarminff 
danger.  And  Apreece  having,  M'hen  he  left 
him,  declared  that  he  was  going  on  a  tour  of 
some  months,  Dunbar  felt  relieved  from  all 
fears  for  Editha  for  the  present;  but  he  re- 
solved to  do  all  he  could  to  make  her  dislike 
her  French  hat  and  shawl,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  wearing  them  again. 

The  next  evening  he  accompanied  Madame 
Altieri  and  her  daughter  in  her  carriae:e  to  see 
a  gentleman's  seat  and  grounds  at  a  sliort  dis- 
tance from  Brighton.  When  they  returned, 
the  sun  was  nearly  set,  and  that  twilight 
stealing  over  the  landscape  which  resembles 
the  dawning  of  day.  At  this  moment  the 
postilion,  who  was  rather  intoxicated,  drove 
over  a  little  bov  who  was  running  across  the 
road ;  and  Dunoar,  on  hearing  the  scream  of 
the  child,  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,'  and 
reached  the  ground  in  safety,  though  the 
horses  were  going  on. 

•'For  God*s  sale  stop  the  carriage!"  cried 
Editha,  •'  I  must  get  out  too."  And  the  man 
stopped. 

«( No— do  not  get  out,  I  beg,"  said  Dunbar, 
"  why  should  you  distress  yourself?" 

But  Editha  was  resolved — she  was  sure  she 
might  be  of  use ;  and  regarding  neither  her 
mother^s  nor  Dunbar's  solicitations,  but  tell- 
ing the  servanto  she  should  walk  home,  the 
carriage  and  Madame  Altieri  proceeded  with- 
out her.  Dunbar  by  this  time  had  raised  the 
poor  boy,  and  found  him  bleeding  on  the  fore- 
head, but  not  otherwise  hurt 

•*  Let  me  see  the  wound,  I  think  I  can  bind 
it  up,"  cried  Editha.  So  saying,  she  desired 
the  Doy  to  lie  down  on  his  back ;  then  wiping 
the  dust  from  the  wound,  she  stooped  over 
him,  and  bound  up  his  head  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. Dunbar  stood  pale  and  motionless, 
gazing  on  her  till  he  could  bear  to  gaze  no 
longer;  for  her  attitude,  her  situation,  her 
shawl  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  her  long 
feathers  playing  in  the  grey  and  yellow  twi- 
light, as  he  had  seen  them  before  in  the  first 
beams  of  morning,  recalled  so  forcibly  to  his 
recollection  the  dreadful  scene,  which  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  peace  he  was  constantly  wish- 
ing to  forget,  that  he  leaned  against  a  tree, 
and  groaned  in  agony.  \ 

Editha  at  this  moment  had  finished  binding 
up  the  boy's  head ;  and  having  given  him  mo- 
ney to  maJce  him  some  amends  for  the  terror 
and  hurt  he  had  experienced,  she  had  desired 
him  to  hasten  home,  and  promised  to  see  him 
the  next  day ;  but  the  sight  of  Dunbar's  dis- 
tress surprised  and  alarmed  her  so  much,  that, 
running  to  him,  she  anxiously  demanded 
what  was  the  matter,  and  what  she  could  do 
for  him. 

*«  Thank  God !  yon  have  changed  your  po* 
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sition,"  said  he,  '*  and  1  can  now  look  at  you 
without  horror." 

*'  Without  horror!"  cried  Editha,  starting; 
'*  and  have  1  been  to  you  an  object  of  horror, 
Dunbar  1" 

*♦  Yes,"  replied  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her 
face,  for  he  thought  the  moment  for  clearing 
up  his  doubts  was  now  come ;  *'  your  dress, 
your  situation,  and  the  twilight,  recall  so  for- 
cibly to  my  memory  a  dreadful  dream  that  I 
had  in  my  prison  at  Rouen,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  you  any  longer." 

"A  dream,  say  youl  what  dream!"  cried 
Editha  in  a  faltering  voice. 

**  I  dreamt  that  1  saw,"  answered  Dunl^ar, 
''a  fair  creature  exactly  like  you  in  dress  as 
well  as  form,  kneeling  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day.  beside  a  corpse,  from  whose  bleeding 
heart  she  snatched  a  dagger,  and  afterwards 
buried  the  dagger  and  the  corpse  in  the  water 
beside  her !" 

Editha,  who  had  grasped  Dunbar's  arm 
when  he  begran  his  narration,  as  he  went  on 
had  gradually  unloosed  her  hold;  and  when 
he  had  ended,  she  sunk  down  in  a  swoon  at 
his  feet ;  while  he,  calling  her  by  a  thousand 
fond  and  tender  names,  hung  over  her  in  fran- 
tic anguish,  and  Editha,  as  life  returned,  heard 
from  Dunbar's  lips  that  declaration  of  ardent 
passion  which  she  had  long  in  secret  fondly 
wished  to  hear.  But  at  what  a  moment  did 
she  now  hear  it !  when  he  had  just  confessed 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  was  a  mur- 
deress !  and  when  she  was  experiencing  the 
agonizing  reflection  that  her  fatal  secret  was 
known  to  one  person,  and  might  perhaps  be 
known  to  others ! 

When  she  was  recovered  enough  to  be  able 
to  stand  and  speak,  she  started  from  Dunbar's 
supporting  arm,  and  mournfully  exclaimed, 
*'This  was  no  dream,  Dunbar!  O,  would  to 
heaven  it  were!  But  the  fatal  secret  is  known 
to  you,  I  find,  and  my  life  is  consequently  in 
your  power." 

Dunbar  was  about  to  speak ;  but,  interrupt- 
ing him,  she  said  that  the  greatest  kindness 
he  could  do  her  would  be  to  tell  her  every  par- 
ticular of  his  discovery,  and  its  consequences, 
and  whether  she  been  seen  by  any  one  else. 
Dunbar  then  reluctantly  promised  compliance. 
He  began  by  relating  his  first  view  of  her — 
the  passion  which  he  immediately  entertained 
for  her — his  misery  in  consequence  of  what 
he  saw  in  the  nunnery-field,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  Apreece  had  seen  it  too;  together 
with  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
Apreece  down  to  the  means  he  had  taken  to 
prevent  her  from  being  seen  by  him  during  his 
short  visit  to  Brighton. 

•*  It  seems  then,"  observed  Editha,  when  he 
had  ended,  ***that  I  owe  my  life  twice  to  your 
Sfenerous  exertions.  And  would  to  heaven, 
Dunbar,  that  I  miorht  try  to  reward  you,  by 
devoting  to  you  the  life  which  you  have  tried 
to  save !  for  the  love  which  you  entertain  for 


me,  proves  to  me  that  you  must  think  me  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  of  murder,  spite  of  appear- 
ances, and  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
return  your  affection." 

Dunbar  on  hearing  this  flattering  confession, 
forgot  every  thing  but  the  happiness  of  being 
beloved,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  could  not 
articulate  a'  word.  At  length  he  declared  that 
he  did  believe  her  innocent,  but  that  he  hoped 
she  would  take  compassion  on  his  anxiety, 
and  clear  up  the  fatal  mystery. 

"  That  is  iwipoMf 6/«,"  she  answered  ;  •'  my 
secret  must  die  with  me,  and  I  with  that,  if  I 
am  ever  accused  and  tried  for  murder." 

**  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  relinquish- 
ing the  hand  he  held ;  but  resuming  it,  he  pro- 
tested that  would  she  be  his  wife,  he  would 
guard  her  even  from  the  slightest  breath  of 
suspicion,  and  avert  from  her  even  the  slight- 
est apprehension  of  evil. 

*'It  is  impossible!"  replied  Editha  in  a 
mournful  but  determined  tone.  '*Till  now, 
believing  that  my  fatal  secret  was  known  to 
no  one,  and  never  would  be  known;  to  be 
yours  was  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart;  I 
saw  you  rich  in  talents  and  in  virtues,  and  I 
wished  to  be  the  honoured  object  of  your 
choice;  but  now  an  eternal  obstacle  to  our 
union  has  arisen.  Never,  while  there  exists 
a  being  who  is  likely  to  drag  me  from  a  hus- 
band's arms  to  prison  as  a  murderess,  will  1 
be  your  wife,  or  the  wife  of  any  man;  and  I 
would  sooner  die  than  violate  what  I  know 
and  feel  to  be  a  virtuous  resolution." 

Dunbar  listened  to  her  with  anguish,  but 
with  even  increased  admiration,  and  he  vainlj 
attempted  to  alter  her  decision.  He  offered  to 
go  in  search  of  Apreece,  and,  having  tried  to 
convince  him  of  Lditha's  innocence,  persuade 
him  to  bind  himself  by  oath  never  to  reveal 
what  he  had  seen.  But  then  he  recollected 
his  extreme  obstinacy;  and  he  thought  it 
much  safer  to  run  the  chance  of  his  never 
meeting  Editha,  than,  by  informing  him  who 
she  was  and  where  she  was,  put  it  in  his 
power  to  deliver  her  up  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  justice. 

By  the  time  this  conversation  had  taken 
place,  Editha  and  Dunbar  had  arrived  at  Ma* 
dame  Altieri's  door;  and  more  wretched  than 
any  words  can  express,  they  bade  each  other 
good  night,  and  retired  to  bed  —  but  not  to 
sleep;  for  that  the  misery  of  both  forbade. 
Yet  amongst  the  sorrow  which  they  felt,  one 
dear  conviction,  one  soothing  idea,  tlirew  a 
ray  of  comfort  across  the  gloom.  Ediths 
knew  that  she  was  beloved,  and  that  her 
lover's  attachment  had  risen  superior  even  to 
well-grounded  suspicions  of  her  being  atro- 
ciously guilty ;  and  Dunbar  felt  assured  that 
it  was  not  the  indifference,  but  the  virtue  of 
Editha  that  opposed  his  happiness,  and  that  in 
denying  him  her  hand  she  felt  as  much  sorrow 
as  he  did  in  hearing  the  denial. 

The  next  day  they  met,  but  it  was  in 
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pany,  and  Madame  Altieri  took  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  that  busines)}  obliged  her  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  Rouen.  At  this  intelli- 
gence, and  at  the  name  of  Rouen,  Dunbar  and 
Editha  looked  mournfully  at  each  other;  and 
the  former,  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  ap- 
proached the  latter,  and  said  that  if  she  went 
to  Rouen,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany her,  as  the  fears  which  he  had  for  her 
safety  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  easy,  while  absent  from  her, 
with  the  consciousness  that  she  was  on  the 
spot  where  she  bad  incurred  such  personal 
danger. 

'*  On  condition,'*  replied  Editha,  **  that  you 
go  not  as  my  ioffer^  but  as  my  friend,  and  that 
you  do  not  unsettle  my  mind  by  urging  a  suit 
which  1  am  resolved  to  deny,  1  accede  to  your 
request." 

**  Cruel  conditions !  but  I  will  yield  to  any 
terms  rather  than  not  accompany  you.'*  He 
then  made  known  his  wishes  to  Madame  Al- 
tieri, and  she  coldly  consented  that  he  should 
be  of  their  party  to  Rouen. 

That  evening,  when  Dunbar  returned  from 
making  preparations  for  the  voyage  which  was 
shortly  to  take  place,  he  overheard  the  ladies 
in  high  debate,  and  saw  by  her  countenance 
that  Editha  was  unusually  agitated. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Sir  Malcolm,** 
cried  Madame  Altieri,  **  for  1  hope  you  will  be 
of  my  opinion ;  and  as  you  have  some  influ- 
ence with  Miss  Arundel,  you  may  probably 
convert  her.  She  has  been  maintaining  most 
violently  that  a  person  may  commit  murder, 
and  yet  be  very  amiable,  and  very  tender- 
hearted ;  now  what  do  you  think  on  this  sub- 
ject, sirl** 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pain  and  em- 
barrassment which  this  speech  occasioned 
Dunbar;  and  when  he  looked  at  Editha,  there 
seemed  such  a  guilty  consciousness  in  her 
downcast  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  that,  spite  of 
his  confidence  in  her  innocence,  he  could  not 
help  believing  that,  in  the  strange  opinion 
which  she  had  been  delivering,  she  had  been 
excusing  and  describing  herself. 

**  You  do  not  answer,  Sir  Malcolm,'*  cried 
Mrs,  Maiden,  **  but  appear  quite  confounded 
at  Madame  Altieri's  question.** 

**I  feel  myself  quite  unable  to  answer  it, 
indeed,'*  replied  Dunbar,  *•  nor  do  I  wish  to 
decide  between  two  ladies  whose  judgments 
are  both  so  entitled  .to  deference  and  respect 
from  me.**  Then  complaining  of  a  violent 
headache,  he  begged  leave  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den for  a  few  minutes,  and  suddenly  retired. 
When  he  returned,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  subdue  the  painful  impressions  which  what 
had  lust  passed  had  led  on  his  mind,  he  saw 
on  Miss  Arundel's  countenance  an  expression 
of  fixed  dejection  which  wounded  him  to  the 
soul.  He  even  thought  that  she  looked  re- 
proachfully at  him.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ; 
Editha  found  means^  of  saying  to  him  soon 


afler— -'*I  see  very  clearly  what  has  passed, 
and  is  still  passing  in  your  mind  relative  to 
the  late  conversation ;  and  still  you  wished 
me  to  marry  you!  Alas!  when  I  must  ever 
be  at  times  the  object  of  suspicion  to  you,  think 
you  that  I  would  ever  venture  to  be  your  wife  1" 

Dunbar  was  shocked  and  affected  by  these 
words,  and  by  the  mournful  expression  of  her 
countenance  as  she  uttered  them ;  and  seizing 
her  hand,  he  promised  her  that  he  would  never 
suspect  her  again. 

**  Impossible  !"  she  answered,  and  rejoined 
the  company. 

That  evening  Madame  Altieri,  when  alone 
with  her  daughter,  whose  towering  superiority 
of  mind^and  character  she  had  always  beheld 
with  envy,  observed  to  Editha,  that  she  did 
not  expect  that  a  young  woman  of  her  extreme 
correctness  and  propriety  would  have  encou- 
raged a  gentleman  to  accompany  her  on  a  voy- 
age to  France,  whose  attentions  to  her  had 
been  too  marked  to  be  misunderstood,  unless 
an  explanation  had  taken  place,  and  that  he 
was  a  declared  and  accepted  lover. 

*^  An  explanation  has  taken  place,"  replied 
Editha,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony  as  she 
spoke. 

*^  Well !  —  and  is  he — is  this  heretic  to  be 
your  husband  ?  for  your  father  left  you  so  inde- 
pendent of  me,  and  gave  you  so  fine  a  fortune. 
Miss  Arundel,  that  1  do  not  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted by  you  on  the  occasion,  though  1  can 
never  approve  your  union  with  a  heretic." 

"  My  dear,  dear  mother,**  cried  Editha, 
*'  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  ever  forget  that 
you  lare  my  mother,  and  have  a  right  to  know 
every  thing  before  I  decide  on  itl  Has  my 
conduct  been  so  very  undutiful,  that  you  are 
not  convinced  that  my  love  and  duty  keep  me 
dependent  on  you,  though  my  fortune  makes 
me  otherwise  r* 

**  No— I  cannot  say  I  have  had  much  reason 
to  complain  of  you,"  ungraciously  replied  her 
mother.  '•But  are  you  to  marry  Sir. Mal- 
colm r* 

•*  No,  madam ;  not  that  his  religion  would 
have  been  an  obstacle  to  our  union;  my  father 
taught  me  to  respect  the  religious  opinions  of 
every  one,  provided  such  opinions  were  sin- 
cere ;  and  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  find- 
ing, on  this  subject,  Sir  Malcolm  Dunbar  as 
liberal  as  myself." 

*'  Your  father,"  replied  the  bigoted  Madame 
Altieri,  *'was  more  than  half  a  heretic  him- 
self; but  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  your 
duty  to  try  and  convert  your  heretic  husband  ?** 

'•  No  otherwise,  madam,  than  by  taking  care 
to  let  my  practice  be  such  as  to  prepossess  him 
in  favour  of  the  belief  which  had  occasioned 
iu'* 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more ;"  cried  Mad- 
ame Altieri  haughtily.  ''  On  this  subject  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  yon  talk.  So  then,  you 
ai^e  not  to  marry  this  man  1** 

**No  madam,  I  will  never  marry  him  or 
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any  other  man,*'  she  answered,  bursting  into 
tears. 

^'  And  does  he  know,  and  is  he  convinced 
of  this  r 

"  He  is." 

•' Then  why  does  he  goto  Ronen  with  us!" 

**  It  is  his  pleasure  so  to  do,  as  he  never  saw 
the  city,  being  under  strict  confinement  all  the 
time  that  he  was  in  it.'^ 

**  I  fear.  Miss  Arundel,'*  said  Madame  Alti- 
eri,  **  that  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  poor 
murdered  baron.** 

'*  Forgotten  him  !**  exclaimed  Editha,  shud- 
dering as  she  spoke;  '*no,  madam,  believe 
me,  f  shall  never  be  so  happy  as  to  forget 
him.**  Then  rushing  into  her  own  apartment, 
she  gave  way  to  all  her  miserable  feelings. 

The  next  morning  Madame  Altieri  told  Mrs. 
Maiden  how  distressed  she  was  to  see  that 
time  had  not  at  all  obliterated  from  her  daugh- 
ter*s  mind  the  image  of  the  German  baron,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Rouen 
by  his  servant;  that  he  had  paid  Miss  Arun- 
del most  particular  attention  for  some  time, 
but  had  suddenly  neglected  her,  just  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on 
her  heart;  but,  as  if  his  inconstancy  had  only 
rooted  his  ima^  more  deeply,  she  added,  that 
she  was  convinced  her  daughter  would  live 
single  for  his  sake. 

This  conversation  Mrs.  Maiden  repeated  to 
Dunbar,  and  while  he  heard  it,  a  feeling  like 
that  of  death  oppressed  him ;  he  forgot  that  be 
had  promised  never  to  suspect  Editha  again, 
and  he  beheld  the  baron  perishing  at  her  feet, 
stiibbed  by  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  revengeful 
jealousy.  But  the  next  day,  when  all  was 
ready  for  their  voyage,  his  suspicions  vanish- 
ed ;  and  nought  but  love  triumphant,  he  hand- 
ed Editha  into  the  boat,  contented  to  be  with 
her  and  to  behold  her,  and  set  sail  for  Dieppe. 
The  next  day  they  were  on  the  road  to  Rouen. 

*•  There  1  that  was  your  prison!*'  said 
Editha  to  Dunbar  as  they  entered  Rouen ;  and 
as  she  said  this,  she  grasped  his  hand  almost 
convulsively,  and  neither  of  them  spoke  till 
they  reached  Madame  Altieri's  house. 

Dunbar,  having  handed  them  out,  went  in 
search  of  lodgings  for  himself  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. He  soon  procured  apartments ;  and 
having  entered  a  public  room  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, he  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  the 
footman  who  was  supposed  to  have  murdered 
his  master,  a  German  baron,  was  taken  up  in 
Holland,  and  was  then  in  prison  at  Rouen ; 
that  he  had  been  examined,  but  that,  though 
he  confessed  having  gone  off  with  all  his 
master's  effects,  there  seemed  no  proof  of  his 
having  murdered  him;  and  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  as  ignorant  of  his  fate  as  any 
one  else  was.  Dunbar  listened  to  this  con- 
versation with  the  most  horrible  fears.  It 
seemed  as  if  Editha  had  returned  to  Rouen  at 
this  critical  moment,  on  purpose  to  be  giien 
op  to  the  mercy  of  the  law,  whether  justly  or 


unjustly;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
German  baron,  Editha's  former  lover,  was  the 
man  murdered  in  the  field ;  and  he  did  not 
know  but  some  facts  might  come  out  on  the 
trial  which  might  tend  to  criminate  her. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  £ditha*s  house  on 
purpose  to  try  to  see  her  alone,  and  tell  her 
what  he  had  overheard ;  but  he  found  her  in 
company,  and  he  started  and  turned  pale  when 
he  saw  that  she  was  going  out  dressed  in  her 
French  hat  and  shawl! 

*'  1  meant  never  to  wear  this  dress  again," 
said  Editha,  coming  up  and  blushing,  ^'as  I 
know  that  for  many  reasons  it  displeases  yoo ; 
but  we  are  going  to  spend  the  day  with  an  old 
lady,  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  and  as  she  gave 
me  this  unfortunate  dress,  she  will  be  pleased 
to  see  that  I  wear  it  still ;  therefore  I  have  put 
it  on,  though  very  much  against  my  feelings, 
believe  me.  Farewell !  Meet  us  this  evening 
on  the  public  walk."  So  saying,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  a  gentleman  present,  and  stepping 
into  a  carriage  drove  off  immediately. 

**  Oh !  how  long  will  the  hours  seem  till  I 
see  thee  again  !"  tliought  Dunbar. 

When  evening  came,  he  eagerly  and  impa- 
tiently repaired  to  the  public  walk;  where 
aiVer  waiting  sometime,  he  saw  Editha  enter 
the  promenade,  Madame  Altieri  leaning  on 
her  arm,  and  he  hastily  set  off  to  meet  Uiem. 
But  he  found  himself  seized  by  some  one,  and 
looking  round  he  beheld  Apreece  and  another 
gentleman !  This  dreadful  rencontre  deprived 
Dunbar  of  all  presence  of  mind,  and  he  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  looking  the  picture  of 
consternation. 

"  By  St.  David  !*'  exclaimed  Anreece,  **  it  is 
very  strange  that  the  sight  of  me  always  makes 
you  ill,  Dunbar!  On  my  soul,  1  believe  you  are 
going  to  faint  again !  Dan  vers  !'*  said  Apreece, 
(who  had  been  drinking  freely)  to  his  friend, 
**  who  would  think  that  this  pale-feced,  shak- 
ing fellow,  as  he  is  now,  should  be  one  of  the 
bravest  ofiicers  in  the  service,  and  should  face 
a  cannon  with  the  boldest t  Why,  Dunbar, 
recover  yourself,  man;  what  the  deuce  ails 
thee!"  But  he  spoke  in  vain.  Editha  was 
near  at  hand,  ana  to  prevent  Apreece  from 
seeing  her  was  impossible. 

**  Heavens  !  what  a  beautiful  creature !" 
cried  Apreece*s  friend  at  this  moment,  turning 
and  beholding  Miss  Arundel.  Apreece  fof 
lowed  the  direction  of  his  friend's  eyes,  when, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Editha,  he  rushed  towards 
her,  exclaiming — ♦*  It  is  she !  by  heaven,  it  is 
she  herself!  it  is  the  murderess  of  the  nun- 
nery field !" 

Dunbar  heard  no  more,  for  he  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground;  while  Editha,  aware  who 
Apreece  must  be,  for  she  had  seen  the  distress 
depicted  in  Dunbar*s  fece  as  she  approached, 
crossed  her  hands  meekly  on  her  breast,  and 
neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

*'Who  is  this  madman  1'*  cried  Madame 
Altieri;    «*take    him  away  directly."     But 
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Apreeee,  piqued  at  the  epithet  madman,  told 
htT  he  was  in  his  perfect  senses,  and  that 
before  any  tribunal  in  the  world   he  would 
^  arraign  the  joungr  lady  as  a  murderess. 
^     Bv  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected ;  and  a 
entleman  steppinff  forward,  told  Apreece  that 
e  must  be  mistaken  in  the  person,  for  that 
the  lady  was   Miss  Arundel,  a  lady  of  the 
most  exemplary  character. 

*^  Arundel !  Mademoiselle  Arandel  !*'  cried 
a  woman  coming  forward ;  *'  that  is  the  name 
of  the  lady  whom  the  poor  baron  went  by  ap- 
pointment to  meet,  the  night  he  disappeared, 
and  was  no  doubt  murdered,  though  not  by 
my  husband.** 

**  Why,  who  are  youl*'  cried  another  gen- 
tleman. 

^*  1  am  the  wife  of  Gerandi,  who  is  now  in 
custody  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
Baron  Holstein,  his  master ;  and  he  has  found 
^to-day  a  note  from  a  Mademoiselle  Arundel, 
begging  the  baron  to  meet  her  at  dawn  in  the 
nunnery  field— and  he  will  produce  it  on  his 
trial." 

On  hearing  this,  Apreece  exclaimed,  that 
what  the  woman  said  completely  substan- 
tiated the  charge ;  and  Madame  Altieri,  find- 
ing that  Editha  said  not  a  word  to  repel  the 
charge  against  her,  threw  her  daughter's  arm 
from  her  with  a  sort  of  frantic  violence,  and 
was  carried  in  a  swoon  from  the  promenade 
into  the  nearest  reMtauralturU,  An  officer  of 
justice  at  this  moment  approached  Editha,  and 
said  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  taking  her  into  custody,  and  carrying  her 
before  a  magistrate,  that  a  commitment  on  the 
evidence  of  the  gentleman  might  be  made  out, 
and  she  be  conveyed  to  prison. 

''Thy  will  be  done!**  cried  Editha,  liftinor 
her  meek  eyes  to  heaven  and  giving  her  hand 
to  the  officer.  Yet,  when  she  passed  Dunbar, 
who,  still  insensible,  was  lying  on  a  bench  on 
which  they  had  laid  him, ''  Poor,  dear  Dun- 
bar !**  she  exclaimed ;  then,  pressinpr  his  cold 
hand  fondly  between  both  hers,  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  followed  whither  she  was  led. 
Apreece,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  now 
made  his  deposition,*  and  BIditha  was  con- 
veyed to  prison. 

Dunbar,  soon  afVer  she  departed,  was  carried 
into  the  same  house  to  which  they  had  removed 
Madame  Altieri ;  and  when  he  recovered  his 
senses,  and  heard  what  had  passed  during  his 
swoon,  and  that  the  wretched  mother  of  Editha 
was  in  the  next  room,  he  desired  to  be  led 
into  her  apartment,  that  he  might  speak  com- 
fort to  her.  But  he  found  her  in  a  tempest  of 
passion,  and  so  unwilling  to  believe  Editha 
innocent,  that  Dunbar  found  it  vain  to  argue 
with  her;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  opprobrious 
epithets  which  this  cruel  mother  bestowed  on 
her  unhappy  daughter,  he  took  his  leave  of 


*  I  have  used  the  terms  of  English  law  proceed- 
ings, in  order  to  be  better  understood,  ana  to  sim- 
plify my  story  as  much  as  possible. 


her  abruptly,  and  went  to  ffain,  if  possible, 
admission  to  the  prisoner.  But  that,  he  soon 
found,  was  impossible ;  and  he  was  returnino; 
to  his  lodgings  in  a  state  of  the  most  terrible 
dejection,  when  he  met  Apreece  and  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  going  in  search  of  him.  The  sight  of 
Apreece  roused  him  from  his  despondency; 
and,  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  arm,  he 
wildly  exclaimed,  that  he  should  answer  to 
him  with  his  life  for  the  life  of  Miss  Arundel. 

^'You  may  say  what  you  please,  and  do 
what  you  please  to  me,**  replied  Apreece 
moumniUy,  ''  and  I  shall  not  resent  it.  1  am 
as  sorry  for  what  I  have  done  as  you  can  be ; 
for,  oh,  had  you  seen  her  and  heard  her  as  1 
did!** 

*'  Seen  and  heard  whomi** 

*'  Why,  this  dear  unfortunate  Miss  Arundel. 
When  I  had  made  my  deposition,  and  they  led 
her  away  to  prison,  she  turned  to  me,  and  said 
with  the  voice  and  look  of  a  saint,  I  thought, 
'  Sir,  I  forgive  you ;  you  have  probably  been 
the  means  of  my  death,  but  you  have  only 
done  your  duty  in  giving  up  a  supposed  mur- 
deress to  justice;  and  let  the  award  of  your 
conscience  support  you  under  the  compunction 
which  you  may  one  day  feel  for  what  you  have 
done,  as  my  conscience  now  supports  me  under 
the  expectation  of  the  sufferings  which  await 
me.'  jBy  St.  David  I  thought  1  should  have 
fainted !  Not  a  word  could  I  speak,  but  at 
that  moment  I  could  have  laid  down  my  life 
to  prove  her  innocence,  though  1  am  pledged 
in  a  few  days  to  prove  her,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
guilty  of  murder.*' 

'*Then  now  you  believe  her  innocent,  do 
you  t"  eagerly  interrupted  Dunbar. 

"  Why  really  I — I — I  don't  exactly  know 
what  to  believe ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  1  was  not  her 
accuser.  I  do  not  wish  to  afflict  you,  Dunbar, 
more  than  1  have  already  done ;  and  God  knows 
that  is  more  than  is  pleasant  to  me ;  but  you 
are  partly  to  blame  in  this." 

'*  /  to  blame  1"  cried  Dunbar. 

*'Yes,  you.  I  have  Xon^  been  convinced 
that  you  took  pains  to  deceive  me,  and  make 
me  believe  myself  delirious  when  you  knew 
that  I  was  in  my  senses,  in  order  to  save  Miss 
Arundel  from  danger;  and  you  may  suppose, 
that  when  on  reflection  I  was  convincea  this 
had  been  the  case,  1  felt  piqued  and  hurt,  and 
felt  my  love  of  justice,  and  mjr  haitred  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  made  still  more  acute  by  a 
sense  of  personal  injury;  whereas,  if  you  had 
been  ingenuous  with  me,  and  had  said,  *I  be- 
lieve you,  Apreece,  you  could  not  imagine  this 
— but,  my  dear  fellow,  my  life  is  bound  up  in 
hers ;  1  love  her  so  madly,  that  by  exposing 
her  life  you  will  probably  destroy  mine  ;*  why 
then,  though  I  should  have  thought  you  a  great 
fool,  1  should  have  weighed  the  importance  of 
your  life  and  p^ce  against  the  life  of  the  man 
murdered,  and  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  have 
.kicked  the  beam ;  and  my  conscience  would 
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have  been  satisfied  to  let  Miss  Arundel  live 
unaccused.  1  will  tell  you  another  thing,  too ; 
your  servant  told  mine  at  Brighton,  it  seems, 
that  he  believed  your  illness  was  all  a  sham, 
to  get  me  off  the  Steine,  and  prevent  me  from 
seeing  a  Miss  Arundel,  who  was  with  you  ; 
for  he  had  overheard  you  one  day  say  to  your- 
self, *  if  1  can  but  prevent  Apreece's  seeing 
her,  should  he  come  in  her  way,  all  will  be 
safe/  So  I  found  I  had  been  your  dupe  a 
secoira  time;  and  though  I  could  not  imagine 
who  Miss  Anindel  was,  and  why  1  was  not  to 
see  her,  I  felt  that  you  had  not  used  me  well." 

•*  Say  no  more,"  cried  Dunbar,  *'  unless  you 
have  a  mind  to  drive  me  frantic.  1  see  and 
feel  the  justice  of  what  you  say.  Never  yet 
did  disingenuousness  and  artifice  succeed,  nor 
should  they  succeed.  Oh,  had  I  told  the  truth, 
had  I  thrown  myself  on  your  generosity  and 
your  humanity,  I  now  feel  that  this  dreadful 
moment  would  have  been  spared  us ;  nay,  you, 
like  me,  would  have  distrusted  the  evidence  of 
your  senses,  and  believed  your  wretched  vic- 
tim to  be  innocent," 

•*  My  victim !  my  victim !  Call  her  not  so, 
Dunbar;  for  by  heaven  I  cannot  bear  it!"  re- 
plied Apreece,  rushing  out  of  the  house;  and 
Dunbar,  more  miserable  still,  returned  to  his 
lodgings. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  misery  of  Dunbar, 
the  restless  compunction  of  Apreece,  and  the 
angry  emotions  of  Madame  Altieri,  during  the 
three  succeeding  days,  the  days  which  prece- 
ded the  trial  of  Gerandi  and  Editha,  nor  the 
calm  and  dignified  resignation  with  which  the 
latter  supported  herself  under  her  calamity,  but 
will  proceed  to  the  day  of  trial. 

Gerandi  was  put  to  the  bar  first,  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  and  then  robbed 
his  master,  the  Baron  Holstein.  To  the  rob- 
bery he  pleaded  guilty;  and  his  counsel  said 
that  he  confessed,  that  finding  his  master  had 
disappeared,  either  because  he  was  dead,  or 
because  he  had  committed  some  crime,  and 
seeing  that  no  innuiry  was  instituted  concern- 
ing him,  he  had  oeen  tempted  to  go  off  with 
his  money  and  valuables ;  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered  the  baron,  he  had 
therefore  neglected  to  collect  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence ;  but  he  declared  that  he  had  now  in 
his  possession  a  note  which  he  had  lately 
found,  and  could  produce,,  which  would,  by 
criminating  the  lady  in  custody,  clear  him  of 
the  charge  of  the  murder.  The  note  was  pro- 
duced, and  read  in  court;  it  was  in  French,  as 
follows : 

''  I  have-  something  of  importance  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  dear  baron,  but  I  now  rarely  see 
you,  and  never  alone  ,•  there  is,  however,  a  me- 
thod of  seeing  you  without  danger  of  inter- 
ruption ;— You  icnow  the  street ,  there  is 

a  gate  in  it  which  leads  into  the  field  behind 
the  convent  of  the  White  Nuns.    I  enclose 


you  the  key  of  that  gate,  and  an  hour  before 
dawn  to-monow,  l[Thursday,  the  fourth  of 
August,)  there  1  will  expect  you.  Be  punc- 
tual, and  be  secret. 

**  Editba  Abundki^'* 

Two  or  three  witnesses  were  then  brought, 
who  swore  positively,  though  very  reluctantly, 
that  the  note  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Miss 
Arundel.       Witnesses  were  next  called   to 

f)Tove  that  the  baron  to  their  certain  know- 
edge  went  out  alone  an  hour  before  dawn, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  week  and  month  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  and  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  afler.  They  also  swore  that  Gerandi 
had  set  up  for  his  master,  and  had  never  left 
the  house  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day ; 
when,  being  alarmed  for  his  safety,  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  him.  He  was  acquitted 
therefore  of  the  charge  of  murder — and  par- 
doned the  robbery,  on  condition  that  he  should 
make  good  his  assurances  of  being  able  to 
bring  forward  certain  proofs  to  fix  the  crime 
of  the  murder  on  Editha  Anindel. 

Editha  was  then  summoned  to  the  bar.  She 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dunbar,  who 
had  resolved  to  conquer  his  feelings  so  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  support  by  his  presence  the 
courage  of  the  prisoner.  Apreece  was  first 
sworn — and,  in  a  faltering  and  hurried  man- 
ner, he  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  the 
dress  as  well  as  conduct  of  Editha.  The  dress 
was  immediately  produced  in  court;  and 
Apreece  swore  positively  that  at  the  time  he 
saw  her  by  the  side  of  the  body,  she  wore  that 
hat  and  shawl — both  too  remarkable  not  to  be 
observed  by  him,  and  known  again  wherever 
he  saw  them. 

**  But  you  did  not  see  the  prisoner  stab  the 
gentleman  1"  said  the  judge. 

**  Oh,  no,  my  lord — and  perhaps  she  never 
did  stab  him,'*  he  eagerly  answered. 

"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  he  replied; 
and  a  horrible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Apreece^s 
relation  was  now  announced  to  be  in  the  next 
chamber.  The  piece  of  water  in  the  field  had 
been  dragged,  and  the  dead  body  and  the  dag- 
ger found.  The  body  had  been  recognised  to 
be  that  of  the  baron,  and  it  was  now  positively 
sworn  to  by  Gerandi  and  others,  who  went 
out  of  court  for  the  purpose ;  while  Editha, 
overcome  by  dreadful  recollections,  fiainted 
away  in  Dunbar^s  arms. 

When  the  body  was  removed  again,  the 
note  signed  "  Editha  Arundel"  was  handed  to 
Editha  as  soon  as  she  recovered  ;  and  she  said 
the  hand  resembled  her  own  so  much  that  she 
should  not  have  known  the  difference,  but 
called  God  to  witness  that  she  never  wrote 
the  note.  Gerandi  then  produced  a  pocket- 
book  belonging  to  his  master,  in  which  were 
several  notes  evidently  in  the  same  hand-writ- 
ing, though  written  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 
signed  E.  A.  They  were  very  short,  and  in  i 
English,  and  most  of  them  contained  expre*- 
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sions  of  jealous  fondness,  complaints  of  being 
forsaken,  and  tows  of  revenge.  But  one, 
which,  unlike  the  others,  had  not  been  sent  in 
an  envehtppe^  but  was  directed  on  x\\h  outside 
to  the  Baron  Holstetn,  and  written  in  French, 
contained  this  expression ;  **  faithless  wretch ! 
is  then  thy  once  dear  Editha  already  forsaken 
and  forgotten  1  Well  then — thy  blood  shall 
expiate  the  offence ;  and  when  we  next  meet, 
beware  of  the  just  vengeance  of  E.  A.I" 

*^ Dreadful!"  exclaimed  Editha  when  she 
heard  this  note  read,  '*  how  proof  accumulates 
on  proof!"  Every  eye  in  court  was  turned  on 
her  when  she  said  thi^,  with  an  expression  of 
pity.  Another  witness  was  then  called,  and 
at  sight  of  her,  Editha  started  with  surprise. 

^^Giu^eppa!"  cried  she,  *'and  art  thou 
come  hither  to  witness  aught  against  me !" 

The  girl  turned  pale,  but  was  very  firm  and 
collected  while  making  her  deposition ;  which 
was,  that  when  she  lived  with  Editha  at  Rou- 
en as  her  waiting-maid,  she  observed  her  mis- 
tress, on,  she  believed,  the  third  of  last  Au- 
gust, receive  and  open  a  note ;  that  in  reading 
it  she  seemed  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  hav- 
ing torn  it  in  two,  she  threw  it  on  a  dish  of 
charcoal  which  stood  near  her;  and  thf>n, evi- 
dently wrapped  in  perturbed  thought,  went 
into  her  own  apartment,  where  she  heard  her 
walking  as  if  disturbed  in  mind ;  that  curios- 
ity prompted  her  to  snatch  the  pieces  of  the 
note  from  the  fire,  and  she  had  kept  them  ever 
since,  from  an  idea  that  t|iere  was  a  mystery 
belonging  to  the  affair,  which  they  might  one 
day  help  to  clear  up;  but  that  that  very  even- 
ing. Miss  Arundel  having  discharged  her  un- 
justly, she  had  accompanied  a  cousin  of  hers 
into  Italy,  and  was  but  lately  returned  to  Rou- 
en ;  where  she  had  learnt,  as  soon  as  she  ar- 
rived, that  Gerandi  was  in  custody  for  the 
murder  of  the  baron,  and  had  therefore  injus- 
tice to  him  resolved  to  produce  the  note,  be- 
fore she  heard  that  Miss  Arundel  was  in  cus- 
tody also.  The  pieces  of  the  note  being  join- 
ed, it  was  read  with  great  ease,  as  follows : — 
(It  was  in  French,  directed  to  Miss  Arundel.) 

**Your  flattering  and  condescending  sum- 
mons, beautiful  Editha,  fills  me  with  gratitude 
and  rapture.  Yes,  I  will  not  fail  to  nieet  you 
to-morrow  at  an  hour  before  dawn  in  the  nun- 
nery field,  according  to  your  desire;  and  oh, 
how  long  will  the  hours  seem  to  me  till  then ! 
*'  Your  most  devoted  admirer, 

3d  of  August.         **  Ernest  Holstein." 

This  note  completed  the  strong  circumstan- 
tial evidence  against  the  unhappy  Editha,  who 
felt  that  her  fate  was  now  certain,  and,  when 
called  upon  for  her  defence,  only  said  that  she 
had  no  means  of  making  any ;  while  Apreece, 
aware  of  what  was  likely  to  follow,  turned 
very  faint,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court ; 
and  at  the  repeated  request  of  Editha,  Dunbar 
at  length  did  the  same. 

The  judge  then  summed  up  the  evidence; 


and  declaring  that  it  appeared  to  him  certain 
that  Miss  Arundel  through  jealousy  had  stub- 
bed the  baron,  (having  written  the  note  in  or- 
der to  decoy  him  to  the  nunnery  field,)  he  pro- 
nounced judgment  of  death  upon  her. 

Editha  bore  her  sentence  with  the  utmost 
firmness;  and,  when  the  judge  had  ended, 
said,  if  any  indulgence  could  be  shown  to  her, 
she  begged  it  might  be  by  an  order  for  imme- 
diate execution;  and  the  judge  ordered  that 
it  should  take  place  in  four  days*  time.  Edi- 
tha then  boweo  to  the  court,  and,  followed  by 
the  pity  and  even  admiration  of  ail  present, 
was  conveyed  back  to  her  prison. 

I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  Dunbar,  or  even  of  Apreece,  when  Edi- 
tha^s  fate  was  at  last  determined.  But  my 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the 
sight  of  Apreece  was  so  horrible  to  Dunbar, 
that  he  positively  refused  to  see  him  ;  nor  in- 
deed would  he  have  seen  any  one,  but  given 
himself  up  to  solitude  and  despondence,  had 
not  the  wish  of  doing  what  might  give  some 
pleasure  to  Editha  led  him  to  request  an  inter- 
view of  her  mother,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
her  to  forego  the  cruel  anger  towards  Editha 
which  she  had  as  yet  most  unnaturally  main- 
tained. He  was  not  sure  of  being  admitted 
into  her  presence ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expect- 
ations, he  was  admitted*  immediately ;  when, 
instead  of  being  able  to  utter  a  word  either  of 
condolence  or  entreaty,  all  his  fortitude  for- 
sook him,  and  he  sunk  on  a  chair  and  groaned 
aloud  in  agony. 

"Sir  Malcolm,"  cried  Madame  Altieri, 
"  this  sorrow  does  but  too  much  honour  to  the 
unworthy  Miss  Arundel — for  daughter  I  will 
not  call  her." 

"Unworthy!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  roused 
by  indignation  from  the  stupor  of  grief,  "  and 
do  you  then  believe  her  guilty  !" 

"  I  do^much  as  it  hurts  me  to  believe  her 
so ;  for  is  not  the  evidence  against  her  dread- 
fully strong  and  conclusive  1" 

"It  is  indeed,  madam ;  but  I  have  known 
circumstantial  evidence  as  strong  against  an 
accused  person  several  times,  and  yet  the  in- 
nocence of  the  condemned  has  afterwards 
been  made  manifest  to  the  world  ;  and  against 
the  evidence  that  proves  Miss  Arundel's  guilt, 
I  set  her  character  from  childhood  ;  the  mas- 
tery over  her  feelings  which  every  one  who 
has  known  her  from  her  infancy  declares  her 
to  have  possessed ;  and  that  angelic  sweet- 
ness, that  active  virtue,  that  humble  but  as- 
sured piety,  which  break  forth  in  her  dis- 
course, her  countenance,  and  her  conduct  on 
all  occasions,  and  make  me  consider  her  not 
only  as  unjustly  condemned  for  a  fault  which 
she  has  seemed  to  commit,  but  as  a  generous 
martyr  devoting  herself,  for  some  noble  reason 
unknown  to  us,  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  another's 
crime !" 

A  thousand  varying  emotions  now  by  tumt 
crimsoned   over  and  blanched  the  cheek  of 
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Madame  Altieri,  while  Dunbar  was  speaking. 
That  daughter,  who  most  unconsciously  had 
caused  her,  dnrin?  her  whole  life,  to  suffer  un- 
der a  sense  of  in^riority,  which  her  ambition 
and  high  pretensions  made  insupportable  to 
her,  she  had  now  seen  humbled  ana  degraded, 
by  being  accused  and  convicted  of  a  dreadful 
crime ;  and,  agonized  as  she  was.at  the  thought 
that  a  child  of  hers  would  parish  on  the  scaf- 
fold, her  self-love  was  soothed  by  the  injury 
done  to  that  spotless  fame,  that  high  respect, 
which  had  ever  been  the  object  of  her  envy. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  envy  and 
rivalship  of  near  relations  is  the  most  bitter 
and  inveterate ;  and  when  a  mother  is  so  un- 
natural as  not  to  consider  a  child  with  love, 
but  jealousy,  her  jealousy  is  the  more  violent 
in  proportion  as  the  tie  is  the  closer. 

"You  are  a  generous  judge,"  replied  Ma- 
dame Altieri  haughtily;  "but  you  are  a  lover 
too— and  love  blinds  you,  I  fear,  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  however,  1  would 
at  any  rate  save  Miss  Arundel's  life,  if  possi- 
ble. True,  I  never  doted  on  her  as  fonaly  as 
I  do  on  Altieri ;  still  she  is  my  child ;  there- 
fore, if  money  or  interest  can  find  means  to 
secure  her  escape  from  justice,  whatever  you 
do,  Sir  Malcolm,  I  will  go  hand-in-hand  with 
you." 

"I  have  already  formed  a  plan,"  replied 
Dunbar,  "  and  God  grant  it  may  succeed ! 
But  in  the  meanwhile  suffer  me  to  conduct 
you  to  the  prison." 

"Never!"  returned  Madame  Altieri. — 
"  Never — never  will  I  again  behold  the  daugh- 
ter who  has  disgraced  me!  Guilty  or  not 
guilty,  her  conduct  must  have  been  such  as  no 
mother  can  approve,  or  she  could  not  have 
been  involved  in  circumstances  so  suspicious; 
therefore,  we  have  parted  never  to  meet 
more !" 

Dunbar  listened  to  these  unmatemal  senti- 
ments with  horror  and  disgust;  and  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  Madame  Altieri  any  longer, 
he  bowed  in  silence,  and,  casting  a  look  of 
contemptuous  indignation  on  her,  hastily  with- 
drew. He  immediately  repaired  to  the  prison, 
and  was  after  some  hesitation  admitted  to  the 

f»risoner.  He  found  Apreece  with  her,  crying 
ike  a  child,  and  begging  for  God*s  sake  that 
she  would  consent  to  escape,  if  means  for  her 
escape  could  be  contrived ;  but  to  this  propo- 
sal Editha  returned  a  firm  denial. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  mother  1"  cried  Editha, 
88  soon  as  she  perceived  Dunbar. 

"I  have." 

"  And  will  she  see  me  1" 

"  No." 

"  Not  see  me  1  Is  not  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment past  1" 

"  No ;  but  think  not  of  her;  she  is  unwor- 
thy such  a  child  as  you." 

"  Does  she  then  believe  me  pfuilty  V 

"  I  fear  she  doe«--8pite  of  all  I  urged." 


"  But  you  then,"  said  Editha,  eagerly,  "  be- 
lieve me  innocent  1" 

"  I  do  —  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and 
so  do  all  who  ever  knew  or  heard  of  yon 
here,"  cried  Apreec«,  "  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  lamentation  and  indignation  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  poor,  and  most  of  the  ricbv 
m  this  city  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  1  should 
be  sorry  to  have  to  pay  for  all  the  masses  and 
offerings,  for  the  sake  of  your  soul  now  said 
and  ottered  in  every  church  in/ the  city." 

Editha,  for  the  first  time,  lost  her  calmness 
—  she  was  affected.  The  consciousness  of 
being  beloved,  and  bein^r  acquitted  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her,  by  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  her,  caused  a  throb  of  pleasure  in 
her  bosom,  which  was  cruelly  cheeked  when 
she  thought  of  her  mother. 

"Kind,  generous  friends!"  said  she,  ex- 
tending a  hand  to  Apreece  and  Dunbar  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  cried  Apreece,  sob- 
bing ;  "  and  she  calls  me  a  kind  and  generous 
friend !" 

"  Would  to  God  you  would  leave  us !"  said 
Dunbar,  "  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you." 

"No wonder," replied  Apreece, mournfully, 
and  preparing  to  go. 

"Stay!"  cried  Editha.  "Dunbar,  for  my 
sake  vou  must  conquer  this  feeling  towards 
your  friend,  and  learn  to  forgive  him  as  I  do. 
If  you  see  me,  you  must  see  him ;  for,  believe 
me,  I  mean  to  employ  him  to  execute  most  of 
the  little  offices  which  1  wish  to  be  performed 
afrer  I  am  no  more." 

"  Employ  him  in  preference  to  me !" 

"  Yes;  for  I  look  forward.  Dunbar*  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  come,  and  that  you  will 
both  live  to  see  it,  when  my  innocence  will 
be  made  only  too  evident." 

"/  shall  not  live  to  see  it,"  said  Dunbar; 
"  I  shall  not  long  survive  you." 

Editha  paused^  for  a  minute,  for  the  tone  of 
misery  in  which  he  spoke  pierced  her  to  the 
heart ;  but  she  continued  thus : 

"  Yes ;  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
my  innocence  will  be  acknowledged ;  and 
then,  think  what  a  consolation  it  will  be  to 
the  already  self-condemned  Apreece,  to  know 
that  I  die  in  charity  with  him  ;  that  I  employ 
him  as  a  friend ;  that  I  liked  to  have  him  near 
me;  that  I  approve  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  apprehend  me ;  and  that  I  die  forgiving  him 
and  praying  for  him !" 

"  And  you  think  this  will  console  me !  No, 
no  —  spurn  me,  spit  on  me,  revile  me,  curse 
me,  do  any  thing,  sweet  soul,  but  bless  and 
pray  for  me!"  cried  Apreece,  falling  at  her 
feet,  overcome  with  excess  of  emotion. 

Even  Dunbar  felt  for  him ;  and  raising  him 
from  the  ground,  he  whispered  him  that  per- 
haps it  was  not  impossible  to  effect  an  escape; 
and  that  idea  recovering  Apreece  immediately, 
they  both  took  leave  of  Editha;  but  she  de- 
tained them  to  send  a  message  by  them  to  her 
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mother.  It  was  each  a  one  as  was  calculated 
to  move  any  heart  not  steeled  bj  bad  passions 
against  the  admission  of  the  softer  ones.  But 
Editha  herself  feared  that  it  would  have  no 
effect ;  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
exclaimed  —  **  >fo,  no!  1  fear  that  she  will 
neither  see  nor  forgive  me ;  and  yet  how  truly 
have  I  deserved  her  love!  Oh  my  mother! 
cruel,  but  still  dear  mother!  how  miserable 
will  your  feelings  be,  when  you  shall  know, 
as  I  doubt  not  you  will  one  day  know,  how 
fondly  I  considered  your  peace,  and  how  truly 
as  a  child  I  loved  you  !** 

Here  emotion  choked  her  voice ;  and  Dun- 
bar and  Apreece,  greatly  affected  also,  with- 
drew to  contrivov means  of  saving  her  if  possi- 
ble; and  Apreece  vowed  that  if  she  refused  to 
escape,  he  should  make  no  scruple  of  gagging 
her,  and  carrying  her  off  in  spite  of  herself. 
But  gratitude  and  affection  were  already  at 
work  to  save  her.  Editha  bad  a  fine  estate 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rouen,  which  was 
left  her  by  her  father,  and  was  one  cause  of 
her  mother's  hatred  of  her  father's  memory, 
and  coldness  towards  herself.  This  estate 
^jvas  full  of  vassals;  but  Editha  treated  them 
always  as  fellow-beings,  not  as  slaves;  and 
the  poor  peasants  around  her  looked  on  her  as 
something  more  than  mortal  —  while  an  old 
servant  of  her  father's  who  acted  as  her  stew- 
ard, beheld  in  her  the  true  and  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  revered  master.  Judge  then 
what  a  sensation  of  agony  must  have  been  ex- 
cited throughout  her  estate,  when  the  news  of 
her  condemnation  reached  it !  One  feeling  of 
indignation  animated  every  man,  every  wo- 
man, and  every  child.  Their  adored  Miss 
Arundel  guilty  of  murder!  Impossible!  — 
though  a  thousand  judges  had  said  it;  —  and 
they  resolved  to  rescue  her  or  die. 

But  the  old  servant  Jacques,  as  soon  as  the 
first  burst  of  feeling  had  sublided,  resolved  to 
effect  the  same  purpose  by  stratagem,  in  pre- 
ference to  force;  and  having,  to  gratify  the 
affections  of  the  vassals,  levied  a  small  contri- 
bution on  each  of  them,  to  go,  as  he  said,  to- 
wards making  a  fund  to  bribe  the  jailor,  he 
set  off  for  Rouen ;  and  he  offered  a  sum  so  vast 
to  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  and  concerted  his 
measures  so  skilfully,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  every  thing 
was  ready  for  Miss  Arundel's  escape.  The 
White  Nuns  themselves  being  convinced  of 
Editha's  innocence,  joyfully  consented  to  assist 
him  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  gave  out  that 
they  felt  horror  of  her  crime,  and  were  asham- 
ed of  having  had  the  care  of  her  education  ; 
and  Jacques,  on  pretence  of  coming  on  a  mes- 
sage from  Madame  Altieri,  was  admitted  to 
see  Editha — though,  on  account  of  Apreece's 
having  talked  too  freely,  his  visits  and  those 
of  Dunbar  were  now  positively  forbidden ;  and 
the  latter,  fearing  he  should  see  Editha  no 
more,  had  taken  to  his  bed,  in  the  firm  hope 


and  persuasion  that  he  should  never  rise  from 
it  again. 

When  Jacques  saw  Editha,  he  was  too 
much  overcome  to  speak ;  nor  was  she  much 
less  affected ;  but  at  lengfth  she  asked  him  if 
he  brought  her  any  message  from  her  mother. 

"  Yes ;  •  she  desires  you  to  send  her  my 
young  master's  present  address,  as  she  wants 
to  write  to  him. ' 

*'  And  is  that  all  t^'  cried  Editha,  changing 
colour. 

^*  Yes ;  except  that  she  desires  yoo  will 
consent  to  escape ;  and,  thank  God !  we  have 
the  means  in  our  power !" 

**Tell  my  mother,"  replied  Editha,  '•  that  I 
shall  write  to  Altieri  myself;  I  best  can  break 
the  melancholy  news  to  him ;  and  unless  he 
hears  it  first  as  1  shall  relate  it,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  the  consequences  may  be.  Poor 
fellow ! — how  I  feel  for  his  agonies !" 

Here  she  paused,  overcome  almost  to  faint- 
ing with  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 

"But,  dear,  dear  lady,"  cried  Jacques, 
"you  need  have  nothing  but  good  news  to  tell 
him  ;  for  you  can  be  saved !  indeed  yon  can !" 

"  How  1"  replied  Editha,  starting;  the  love 
of  life  at  that  moment  being  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration. 

Jacques  then  told  her  that  he  had  bribed  one 
of  the  jailors,  and  had  no  doubt  of  bribing  the 
other,  as  he  was  a  very  devout  man,  and  the 
lady  abbess  of  the  White  Nuns  had  sent  him 
a  relic  from  the  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto; 
that,  if  he  did  not  consent,  means  would  be  taken 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  while  the  other  jailor 
conveyed  her  at  two  o'clock  that  morning  to 
an  apartment  overiooking  the  river;  that  from 
the  window  of  that  apartment  she  should 
jump  into  the  arms  of  some  of  her  peasants 
and  himself,  who  would  be  in  a  boat  ready  to 
receive  her ;  that  then  the  boat  should  row  till 
it  came  below  the  nunnery  wall,  where  a  lad- 
der of  ropes  would  be  hanging  down,  by  which 
she  was  to  ascend  into  the  nunnery  garden, 
and  thence  be  taken  and  concealed  in  the  vaults 
till  all  search  was  over.  The  plan  was  a 
promising  one,  and  Editha's  resolution  began 
to  give  way.  But,  after  a  long  and  serions 
communion  with  her  own  thoughts,  she  felt 
that  she  had  done  nothinsr,  if  she  did  not  de- 
termine to  do  all;  she  felt  that  her  sacrifice 
must  be  complete,  or  it  would  be  of  no  avail ; 
she  shuddered  whilst  picturing  to  herself  the 
events  that  might  happen  if  she  consented  to 
live,  therefore  heroically  resolved  to  die;  and  1^ 
having  made  known  her  resolution  to  the  faith- 
ful Jacques,  the  violence  of  his  sorrow  added 
one  more  to  the  pangs  which  she  already  felt; 
but  her  firmness  continued  unshaken. 

"  O  God  !"  cried  the  old  man  ;  **  to  think 
that  you,  though  not  guilty,  should  pay  the 
forfeit  of  guilt !" 

"  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  die  guilty 
than  innocent  1"  * 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no.    I  have  now  the  eonsola- 
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tion  of  knowing  that  you  are  going  from  a  bad 
world  — a  world  unworthy  of  you  —  to  your 
dear  father,  my  honoured  roaster,  and  the  joys 
of  heaven !  But  I  feel  for  myself  and  vour 
poor  vassals — what  is  to  become  of  them  r' 

**I  shall  leave  them,*'  answered  Editha, 
"  to  the  care  and  love  of  my  brother ;  and  well 
do  I  know  for  my  sake  bow  fondly  Altieri  will 
cherish  them." 

Here  she  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  that 
Jacques  would  leave  her,  as  what  yet  remained 
of  her  time  she  wished  to  spend  with  her  con- 
fessor in  prayer.  Jacques  then  forced  himself 
away,  and  Lditha  remained  to  meditate  and 
pray. 

In  what  agonies  did  all  who  loved  Editha, 
and  they  were  nearly  all  who  knew  her,  pass 
that  night ! 

But  she  composed  her  mind  by  the  aid  of 
religion.  In  the  morning  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  her  brother;  and  wishing,  for  private 
reasons,  that  her  mother  might  not  know  his 
address,  she  desired  the  jailor  to  take  care  that, 
as  soon  as  she  was  executed,  the  letter  should 
be  sent  to  the  post  without  going  through  any 
other  hand.  She  then  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Dunbar,  due,  as  sbe  justly  thought,  to  his 
well-tried  affection,  and  his  generous  confi- 
dence in  her  innocence,  even  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances. But  this  letter  was  not  to  be.  given  to 
him  till  all  was  over,  and  she  wrote  to  that 
effect  on  the  outside;  and  having  given  it  to 
the  jailor,  she  finally  prepared  for  death,  and 
the  dreadful  moment  arrived  ! ! ! 

Dunbar,  meanwhile,  passed  the  long  hours 
in  unspeakable  wretchedness;  at  length  he 
heard  the  bell  toll — the  doleful  signal  of  what 
was  about  to  happen;  and  a  few  moments 
afVer,  while  he  lay  nearly  insensible  in  his  bed, 
the  letter  from  Editha,  sad  proof  that  all  was 
over,  was  brought  him  by  his  servant.  He 
could  not  read  it;  but  consciousness  forsook 
him,  and  he  fell  back  like  a  corpse  upon  his 
pillow. 

But  to  return  to  Editha.  As  she  passed  to 
execution,  her  heart  was  melted,  yet  gratified, 
to  see  amidst  the  crowds  that  awaited  her  on 
her  passage,  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  whom 
she  had  relieved  and  comforted,  with  clamor- 
ous sorrow  and  uplifted  hands  imploring  her 
to  look  at  them  oice  more,  and  bless  them  be- 
fore she  died;  then  falling  on  their  knees, 
invoking  heaven  to  support  her  under  her  trials, 
and  receive  her  to  its  mercy. 

*'  My  daughter,  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain," 
said  her  confessor,  wiping  his  eyes  ;  **  these 
will  be  blessed  witnesses  for  thee  before  the 
throne  of  thy  Creator." 

At  length  they  reached  the  fatal  spot,  and 
Editha  with  a  firm  step  mounted  the  scaffold. 
So  strongly  was  the  idea  of  a  rescue  believed, 
that  a  guard  of  soldiers  surrounded  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  doubt,  but 
that  for  that  precaution,  a  little  army  of  the  in- 
digent, urged  by  gratitude,  aided  by  many  of 


the  rich  led  on  by  love,  joined  by  Apreeceand 
Danvers,  would  have  attempted  a  rescue,  and 
perhaps  suceeded  in  that  attempt.  But  the 
precautions  of  the  magistrates  were  too  well 
taken ;  and  a  relation  of  the  Baron  Holstein's 
being  then  at  Rouen,  he  was  as  eager  that 
Editha  should  die,  as  oUiers  that  she  should 
live,  and  he  took  measures  accordingly. 
Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  work  of  death 
beginning,  (for  Editha  was  bending  her  neck 
to  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  all  was 
solemn  dread  and  expectation,  when  a  bustle 
was  heard  in  the  crowd,  and  it  opened  to  make 
room  for  a  man,  who,  covered  with  dust,  and 
with  disordered  mien  and  dishevelled  hair, 
forced  his  way  toward  the  scaffold,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  Stop,  stop,  for  mercy*8  sake !  She  is 
innocent !  she  is  innocent !  and  I,  I  am  the 
murderer !" 

At  these  words,  the  crowd,  no  longer  to  be 
controlled,  burst  through  the  guards  and  rush- 
ed upon  the  scaffold,  following  the  stranger, 
who,  rushing  towards  the  nearly  fainting  Ldi- 
tha,  exclaimed,  *^  My  Editha !  my  sister!  and 
did  you  think  1  would  let  you  die  for  roe,  die 
for  my  guilt!"  Then  pressing  Editha  to  his 
bosom,  they  fainted  in  each  other's  arms.  Al 
tieri  recovered ' first.  "Horrible!"  cried  he, 
shuddering;  "had  I  arrived  only  a  moment 
later,  all  would  have  been  over." 

Editha  now  revived ;  and  seeing  Altieri,  she 
said,  "Oh,  brother,  what  have  you  done!  Of 
how  much  more  consequence  is  your  life  than 
mine!  and  I  had  such  consolations  in  dy- 
ing!" 

"  But  what  would  have  consoled  nu  for 
your  death !  Think  you  that  1  would  have  sur- 
vived you  1" 

The  officers  of  justice  now  interfered,  and 
desired  to  know  why  the  execution  was  de- 
layed. 

"  Because  my  f  ister  is  innocent,  and  I  guil- 
ty f"  fiercely  replied  Altieri.  "  I  am  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Baron  Holstein,  as  1  can  prove, 
and  my  sister  was  ignorant  of  the  deed,  till 
in  an  evil  hour  she  entered  the  field,  saw  what 
I  had  done,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  escape, 
w.hile  she  threw  the  body  into  the  water. 
However,  I  know  that  I  roust  make  all  this 
appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  thither  1  de- 
sire to  be  conducted." 

The  calmness  with  which  Editha  had  borne 
her  own  fate  was  now  entirely  vanished,  while 
contemplating  the  certain  fate  of  her  brother, 
and  the  agony  which  awaited  her  mother;  nor 
could  she  see  any  joy  in  life  restored  to  her 
on  such  terms,  or  feel  one  throb  of  pleasure, 
except  when  the  dear  image  of  Dunbar  stole 
across  her  recollection ;  and  then,  "  How  hap- 
py he  will  be !"  was  almost  on  her  tongue, 
for  the  feeling  throbbed  powerfully  at  her 
heart.  But,  oh  the  joy  of  the  weeping  wretches 
who  had  followed  her  with  their  tears  and 
their  blessings,  and  who  now  accompanied  her 
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on  her  return  to  prison  with  shouts  and  accla- 
mations ! 

"They  forget  that  my  brother  must  die, 
still !"  exclaimed  Editha,  wringing  her  hands 
as  every  shout  met  her  ears. 

"  I  am  contented,"  said  Altieri  mournfully, 
"that  they  should  only  remember  that  you 
/tw." 

As  th^  procession  returned  from  the  place 
of  execution,  the  shouts  reached  the  ears  of 
Apreece,  and  with  a  foreboding  of  good  news 
he  ran  out  to  know  what  had  happened  ;  and 
when  he  heard,  ^*  Mademoiselle  Jrundel  est 
sauvecyelle  esie  innocente .'*^  pronounced  by  sev- 
eral persons  to  whom  Editha  was.  justly  dear, 
the  procession,  which  he  had  till  now  avoid- 
ed, he  eagerly  sought,  and  met  it  as  it  came 
near  the  prison.  Editha  was  leaning  on  her 
brother's  shoulder,  all  joy  for  herself,  lost  in 
sorrow  for  him. 

"Oh,  'tis  true  then!  There  she  is,  her 
own  dear  self!"  cried  Apreece,  bursting  into 
tears. 

Editha  heard  an  exclamation  in  English, 
and,  suspecting  who  it  might  be,  looked  up ; 
and  as  her  eye  met  Apreece*s,  again  tlie  idea 
of  Dunbar  and  his  happiness  came  across  her 
mind,  and  she  smiled  through  her  tears ;  when 
Apreece,  as  if  reading  her  thoughts,  got  very 
near  her,  and  exclaimed,  while  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  "I'll  tell  him !  1  '11  tell  him 
myself!"  So  saying,  he  bustled  through  the 
crowd,  and  disappeared  ;  nor  did  he  stop  till 
he  had  reached  Dunbar's  lodgings.  He  found 
him  thrown  across  his  bed,  but  just  recovered 
from  his  swoon,  and  lost  to  every  thing  but  a 
sense  of  misery ;  but  on  seeing  Apreece  rush 
into  his  room,  he  started  up  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  and  exclaiming,  "Kfonster,  be  gone, 
your  sight  is  odious  to  me !"  sunk  back  again 
upon  the  bed. 

"  There !"  cried  Apreece,  scarcely  hearing 
his  exclamation,  "  there !  I  told  you  so,  she 
is  innocent !  the  real  murderer  is  found,  and 
Miss  Arundel  will  not  die !"  Then  he  danced 
about  the  room  in  frantic  joy ;  while  Dunbar, 
as  pale  as  a  spectre,  seized  his  arm,  and  beg- 
ged for  mercy's  sake  that  he  would  explain 
himself,  and  not  sport  with  his  feelings. 

He  did  begin  his  explanation,  but  could  not 
go  on  with  it.  Joy  overpowered  Dunbar  as 
grief  had  done,  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute ; 
ne  recovered  almost  immediately  to  a  sense  of 
happiness ;  he  implored  Apreece,  he  cried,  he 
laughed,  all  in  a  moment;  and  then  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
justice,  whither  they  found  that  the  prisoners 
had  both  been  conveyed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Dunbar's 
feelings  on  beholding  E!ditha  again,  and  seeing 
her  return,  freed  from  the  disgrace  of  dying  on 
a  scaflfold,  to  live  with  greater  reputatioi}  for 
well-tried  virtue  than  ever;  for  just  as  they 
reached  the  hall,  some  one  was  reading  aloud 
Editha's  letter  to  her  brother;  it  had  been 


taken  from  the  jailor  by  order  of  the  judge,  as 
it  was  thought  likely  to  contain  evidence  of 
importance,  and  was  as  follows: 

'*  Your  last  letter,  my  beloved  brother,  gave 
me  great  pleasure ;  it  convinced  me  that  you 
see  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  that  you  are 
now  virtuously  and  piously  resolved  to  live 
only  for  your  wife  and  children.  Yes,  my 
brother,  you  will  indeed  do  well  to  avoid  all 
that  may  curtail  your  valuable  life ;  for,  were 
you  to  die,  what  would  become  of  your  Ade- 
lina  and  her  oflfspring !  My  mother,  you  know, 
partial  as  she  is  to  you,  would  never  see  or 
receive  them,  because  of  the  hatred  which  she 
bore  to  Adelina's  father;  and  my  fortune,  you 
know,  must  descend  to  my  father's  family. 
Besides,  long  life  to  you  is  precious  on  an- 
other account;  Altieri,  you  have  crimes  to 
expiate  by  heartfelt  repentance  and  acts  of 
atonement,  O  my  brother,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  go  through  the  misery  of  knowing  that 
you  were  at  this  time  about  to  be  summoned 
to  your  dread  account,  before  you  had  endea- 
voured to  expiate  your  crimes  by  a  series  of 
active  duties!  Murder!  the  murder  of  the 
Baron  Holstein,  so  recently  committed  !  Be- 
lieve me,  Altieri,  that  I  could  die  myself  with 
pleasure  to  save  your  life,  that  you  may  en- 
deavour to  atone  for  having  in  a  moment  of 
frantic  rage  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature ; 
for  death  would  be  no  evil  to  me^I  have  nei- 
ther husband  nor  child  to  lament  my  loss  and 
require  my  care.  My  mother  loves  me  not, 
and  the  only  enjoyment  which  continued  ex- 
istence holds  out  to  me  is  the  approbation  of 
my  own  heart.  But  that,  though  pleasant  to 
live  with,  is  more  pleasant  to  die  with,  Altieri ; 
and  till  my  brother  can  die  with  an  approving 
conscience,  oh.  Father  of  mercies,  deign  to 
prolong  his  life,  and  I  shall  die  contented ! 

*'  Art  thou  not  now  convinced,  my  brother^ 
that  it  is  your  sacred  duty  to  live,  and,  if  it 
were  necessary,  let  me  die  for  you,  secure  as 
you  most  be,  that  I  should  go  to  receive  the 
full  reward  of  the  little  good  I  have  been  able 
to  do  in  my  generation ;  and  that  you,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  summoned  to  receive  the 
punishment  of  serious  crimes,  my  brother  1 
But  no— 1  am  so  conscious  of  the  generosity 
of  your  nature,  and  of  your  tenderness  for  me, 
that,  were  you  to  know  that  your  death  would 
preserve  me  from  dying,  every  selfish  consi- 
deration would  vanish,  and  you  would  pur- 
chase the  salvation  of  my  life  with  the  imme- 
diate forfeit  of  your  own.  Yes — well  am  I 
convinced  that  the  welfare  of  your  wife  and 
family,  and  the  hapniness  of  your  immortal 
soul,  would  be  sacrificed  by  you  in  a  moment 
to  the  generous  impulse  of  affection  for  me ! 
Blind  and  ill-judging,  but  dear  and  affection- 
ate Altieri,  I  have  been  aware  of  this ;  there- 
fore I  have  taken  care  that  you  should  not 
know  of  my  danger  till  all  was  surely  over; 
and  having  done  so,  I  venture,  though  with 
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reluctance,  as  I  anticipate  your  misery,  to  in- 
form you  that  the  fatal  transaction  in  the  nun- 
nery field  is  known;  that  circumstances  as 
strong  as  unexpected  have  fixed  the  crime  of 
murder  upon  nie ;  that  I  have  been  tried  and 
condemned,  and  that  long  before  you  receive 
this  letter  I  shall  have  been  executed ! 

'^Then  mark  and  grant  my  dying  prayer, 
Altieri;  let  me  not  have  died  in  vain;  pro- 
claim not  yourself  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  the 
murderer,  when  1  can  no  longer  profit  by  the 
discovery !  Leave  not  your  wife  a  wretched 
widow ;  your  children  fatherless;  your  afieo- 
tionate  mother  childless ;  Altieri,  I  command 
you  not  to  do  this,  and  surely  1  have  earned  a 
right  to  be  obeyed.  Oh,  by  all  our  past  love, 
my  brother,  by  all  the  pleasures  which  we  two 
have  shared,  but  above  all,  by  the  sacrifice 
which  1  now  joyfully  make  for  you,  and  by 
your  hopes  of  pardon  and  happiness  hereafter, 
keep  secret  your  crime  and  my  innocen6e, 
and  repay  me  in  the  only  way  by  which  I  can 
be  repaid,  namely,  by  making  amends  for  the 
errors  of  your  youth,  by  days  to  come,  rich  in 
deedrt  of  piety  and  virtue ! 

"  Remember,  Altieri,  it  is  your  sister^s  rfy- 
ing  vrayer^  and  shudder  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
disobeying  it. 

"Yours,  even  in  death,  unalterably, 
••  Editha  Arundel.'* 

When  the  letter  was  ended,  a  silence  inter- 
rupted only  by  sighs  and  sobs,  and  at  len^ 
a  murmur  of  applause,  spoke  the  deep  im- 
pression which  this  proof  of  Editha*s  exalted 
merit  produced ;  and  to  that  succeeded  a  sort 
of  agony  at  the  idea  that  this  noble  woman 
had  been  on  the  point  of  perishing,  the  victim 
of  her  virtue.  1  leave  my  readers  to  imagine 
the  equally  strong,  though  different  emotions 
which  it  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brother 
and  the  lover.  The  latter  did  not,  could  not 
speak  his  feelings;  but  the  former  gave  way 
4o  such  a  passionate  expression  of  his  grate- 
ful emotions,  and  uttered  such  pathetic  but  in- 
coherent self-gratulations  on  his  sister's  es- 
cape, and  the  sense  he  had  of  her  unrivalled 
goodness  to  him,  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  court;  and  every  one  lamented  that  a  youth 
of  such  warm  afiections  and  such  keen  sus- 
ceptibility, (not  to  mention  his  personal 
graces,  which  no  dosbt  added  to  the  interest 
that  he  excited,)  should  be  doomed  to  suffer 
I  himself  the  death  from  which  he  had  saved 
his  sister.  But  he  had  committed  the  detesta- 
ble crime  of  murder,  and  justice  required  that 
he  should  suffer  for  it.  Accordingly  he  was 
desired  to  prepare  for  trial  the  next  day,  that 
he  might  be  legally  convicted  ;  and  when  com- 
mitted to  prison,  Editha  was  allowed  to  ac- 
company him  at  her  own  earnest  request. 
When  there,  she  was  also  allowed  to  be  left 
alone  with  him,  till  the  confessor,  for  whom 
Altieri  had  sent,  should  arrive. 

It  would  be  painful  to  dwell  on  the  misery 


felt  and  expressed  by  this  affectionate  brother 
and  sister  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  when  the 
feelings  of  their  hearts  were  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  importunate  wit- 
nesses, but  when  they  were  become  more 
composed,  Editha  began  to  lament  the  agony 
which  her  mother  would  experience. 

*•  Think  not  of  her,  feel  not  for  her,  my  sis- 
ter ;  she  never  felt  for,  she  neyer  considered 
you !"  cried  Altieri  angrily. 

"Do  not  say  so,  Altieri;  remember,  she 
dotes  on  you,  and  to  you  she  has  been  a  most 
kind  and  tender  mother." 

"Has  sheT*  replied  he  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "  Too  selfish  to  bear  the  pain  of  cor- 
recting me  for  a  fault,  though  the  correction 
would  have  been  my  salvation  perhaps ;  too 
indolent  to  show  her  love^  for  me  otherwise 
than  by  blind  and  mischievous  indulgence, 
she  suffered  all  my  wild  passions  to  take  root 
and  flourish ;  and  the  consequence  is,  (here 
he  shook  the  chains  on  bis  hands,)  that  I  am 
hert  and  thus !" 

Editha,  shocked  at  these  terrible  words,  and 
unable  to  interrupt  him,  could  only  weep  in 
silence,  and  he  continued  thus : 

"  Do  you  remember,  Editha,  an  old  fable, 
in  which  a  thief  at  the  gallows  bites  off  bis 
mother's  ear  on  pretence  of  kissing  her,  and 
gives  as  a  reason  for  the  atrocity,  that  she  de- 
served it,  for  having,  by  her  blind  indulgence 
to  his  first  faults,  encouraged  him  to  commit 
the  action  for  which  he  was  going  to  suffer  t" 

"  1  do  remember  it;  but  do  not,  do  not  ap- 
ply it,  Altieri—" 

"  I  must,  Editha,  for  I  have  done  so  all  my 
life ;  I  never  saw  the  fable  nor  the  print  with- 
out saying  to  myself,  ^  How  like  is  that  to  me 
and  my  mother !'  But  then  I  little  thought 
how  very  strong  the  likeness  would  become 
at  last!  Nay  Editha,  fear  not  that  I  shall  com- 
pleU  the  likeness;  no,  no^though  culpable, 
she  is  my  mother  still,  and  sacred  be  her  per- 
son to  me,  as  her  frailties  would  be  were  I 
talking  to  any  one  but  you  ;  though,  when  I 
think  of  her  indifferenee  towards  you,  my 
self-command  entirely  forsakes  me.  When, 
trembling  for  your  fate,  I  ran  to  her  house  on 
my  arrival,  and  asked  for  you,  though  in  evi- 
dent distress,  she  reviled  you  in  the  most  op- 
probrious manner  as  a  murderess,  and  said  that 
you  were  then,  she  supposed,  approaching  the 
scaffold !  1  screamed  aloud,  and  said,  as  1 
rushed  to  the  door,  *  I  am  the  real  murderer  of 
the  Baron  Holstein,  and  I  fly  to  save  her." 

"  Well,  Altieri !" 

"  IVell^  Editha  !  No— she  seized  my  arm, 
and  would  have  detained  me,  would  have  pre- 
served her  guilty  child,  and  let  her  innocent 
child  perish !" 

"  Well,  Altieri,  well — it.  was  only  a  proof 
of  her  violent  affection  for  you,  and  should  enr 
dear  her  to  you." 

"  Merciful  God  ! — what !  endear  herself  to 
me  by  an  action  that  tended  to  destroy  you ! 
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Oh,  Editha  !*'  Here  folding  his  sister  to  his 
bosom,  he  wept  over  her  for  some  minutes ; 
then  he  exclaimed,  **  mark  me,  Editha ;  had 
you  died,  had  I  come  too  late  to  sare  you,  I 
would  have  stabbed  myself  in  her  presence ! 
an  act  of  horror,  but  of  justice^* 

**  Altieri !  my  brother,  my  dear,  dear  bro- 
ther, banish  these  horrid  thoughts,  and  let  us 
call  forth  milder  feelings,  though  of  equal  woe. 
How  is  Adelina !  how  are  your  children  V 

**  Dtad;  all  dead.  A  fever  swept  them  off; 
and  I  might  have  died  too,  had  I  not  heard  of 
your  danger,  and  rushed  hither  to  save  you. 
Editha,  how  I  mourned  at  losing  my  wife 
and  children!  But  now— 'yes— -gracious 
Being  !*'  cried  Altieri,  raisinf;  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  **  thou  hast  kindly  converted 
misery  into  blessing,  and  even  my  death  now 
will  be  another  proof  of  thy  mercy.  Oh, 
Editha,  the  only  pang  will  be  parting  with 
you !" 

'*  And  with  your  mother,  Altieri." 

'*  Yes,  yes — with  my  mother,  as  you  say ; 
I  know  she  loves  me,  and  I  grieve  that  I  am 
forced  to  afflict  her  so  dreadfully." 

At  this  moment  Madame  Altieri  was  intro- 
duced; and  rushing  towards  her  son,  she 
fainted  in  his  arms.  AH  Altieri's  coldness 
towards  his  mother  vanished  at  this  sight;  he 
wept  over  her,  he  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom, 
he  laid  his  cheek  on  hers,  and,  calling  her  by 
every  tender  name,  he  conjured  her  to  revive, 
and  pronounce  his  pardon  for  all  the  misery 
which  he  had  caused  her.  She  did  revive- 
but  it  was  to  utter  the  ravings  of  agony,  and 
to  vow  that  she  would  never  survive  the  loss 
of  her  darling  son;  for,  if  he  died,  life  would 
lose  all  its  charms  for  her.  This  speech  re- 
stored Altieri  to  all  his  resentment  against  her. 

**  You  seem  to  forget,  madam,  that  you  have 
a  daughter,"  replied  Altieri,  fixing  his  fine 
dark  eyes  sternly  upon  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
she  cast  hers  down  again  in  confusion,  **  and 
tuck  a  daughter !"  continued  he  j  **  a  daughter, 
who,  above  every  selfish  consideration,  and 
regardful  only  of  your  peace  and  my  eternal 
welfare,  nobly  sacrificed  her  life  in  order  to 
preserve  mive!  Yet  you  could  believe  her 
guilty,  and  could  revile  her  too !  could  even 
wish  her  to  (ft>,  that  I  might  live  !" 

"  Altieri,  forbear,  I  conjure  you  to  forbear !" 
interrupted  Editha;  *'add  not  to  what  she 
already  feels,  the  bitterness  of  being  reproach- 
ed by  you — by  the  son  whom  she  so  fondly 
loves !  Altieri,  I  am  sure,  if  my  mother  loved 
me  as  she  does  you,  I  would  die,  indeed  I 
would,  Altieri,  rather  than  reproach  her,  or 
give  her  an  uneasy  moment." 

"  Do  you  hear  her  1"  cried  Altieri. 

•*  I  do,"  replied  Madame  Altieri  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate ;  then  suddenly  rising,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  Editha,  and, 
overcome  by  remorse  and  tenderer  and  softer 
feelings,  conjured  her  to  forgive  all  her  un- 
kindness  past,  and  clasp  her  unfortunate  and 
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affectionate  mother  to  her  heart.  In  an  instant 
she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter ;  and 
Altieri,  as  he  clasped  them  both  to  his  bosom, 
declared  that  he  should  now  die  contented. 
But  the  thoughts  of  his  fate,  thus  recalled  to 
their  minds,  banished  every --feeling  but  that 
of  agony  and  regret  from  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  and  it  was  a  scene  of  wretchedness 
too  great  to  be  described ;  till  the  entrance  of 
the  confessor,  a  Franciscan  from  a  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  forced  them  to  depart,  and  leave 
Altieri  to  unburthen  his  mind,  and  receive  the 
consolations  of  religion.  Altieri,  having  con- 
fessed himself,  next  sent  for  a  notary  to  take 
down  the  narration  of  his  guilt,  and  cause  it 
to  be  distributed  far  and  near,  in  order  that  all 
who  had  heard  of  £k)itha*s  guilt  should  hear 
of  her  entire  innocence  also;  and  this  he 
thought  they  would  sooner  do  by  this  method 
of  proceeding,  than  if  it  were  to  be  made  ma- 
nifest oidy  by  the  event  of  the  trial. 

The  substance  of  the  narrative  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

**  That  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  nobleman v  who  had 
been  the  enemy  of  his  father,  and  was  hated 
by  his  mother ;  that,  despairing  to  gain  her  in 
marriage,  he  had  endeavoured  to  seduce  her, 
and  had  succeeded ;  but  that  the  object  of  his 
affection  had,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  confessed 
her  crime  and  its  effects  to  his  sister,  and  that 
Editha  had  persuaded  him  to  brave  all  conse- 
quences, and  marry  her  immediately ;  that  he 
had  done  so ;  and  that  owing  to  the  absence 
of  his  wife's  father,  they  were  able  to  conceal 
the  marriage  two  years ;  that  on  his  death 
Altieri  avowed  it,  but  that  his  mother  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  his  wife,  though 
she  received  him ;  that  in  order  to  avoid  her 
repeated  importunities  by  letter  to  allow  his 
marriage  to  be  dissolved,  as  wanting  in  some 
trifling  forms,  he  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence  about  half  a  year  before  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  and  had  come  within  a 
three  days*  journey  of  Rouen,  keeping  his 
residence  a  secret  from  his  mother ;  that,  tired 
of  solitude,  and  finding  his  passion  for  Ade- 
lina on  the  wane,  he  had  come  to  Rouen,  and 
when  there  had  fhllen  desperately  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  English  woman  who  had  been  di- 
vorced from  her  husband,  and  was  living  in 
the  city ;  that  at  first  she  had  ardently  return- 
ed his  passion,  but  on  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Baron  Holstein,  who  at  that  time 
professed  an  honourable  attachment  to  Editha, 
she  had  neglected  him  and  given  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  love  uhich  the  baron 
avowed  for  her;  that  while  smarting  under 
the  greatest  torments  of  jealousy,  on  having 
discovered  that  this  lady,  Mrs.  St.  John,  had 
given  up  to  the  baron  his  picture  and  his  let- 
ters, the  very  letters  produced  in  court  signed 
E.  A.  as  proofs  of  her  indifference  to  him,  he 
had  in  a  drunken  frolic  offended  the  magistracy 
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of  the  city  so  much  that  he  was  forbidden  to 
stay  in  it,  on  pain  of  a  very  severe  penalty  and 
long  imprisonment;  but  that  in  spite  of  dan- 
ger he  had  remained  concealed  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  lovers;  that  having  watched  in 
disguise  by  the  house  of  Mrs.  St.  John,  and 
having  seen  the  baron  enter  it  at  ail  hours,  his 
jealousy  grew  so  great  that  he  resolved  to 
force  him  to  fight;  but  that  dreading  being 
discovered  by  the  police,  and  not  liking  to 
trust  the  secret  of  his  being  at  Rouen  to  the 
baron,  he  had  written  to  him  in  Edilha^s  name, 
appointing  a  meeting  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
nunnery  field,  where  he  well  knew  they  could 
not  be  seen  or  interrupted,  adding  that  he  need- 
ed not  send  an  answer. 

**It  so  happened,  that  with  his  usual 
thoughtless  gaiety,  he  had  previously  stolen 
Editha*s  key  of  the  nunnery  field,  andf  finding 
that  it  opened  the  gate  into  the  street,  he  had 
taken  the  impression  of  it  in  wax,  and  had  had 
another  maae  like  it,  meaning  to  come  in 
sometimes  and  surprise  his  sister,  and  some 
novices  her  friends.  But  he  now  found  it 
likely  to  assist  the  purposes  of  his  jealousy 
and  revenge ;  he  therefore  enclosed  the  key  to 
the  baron ;  and  as  Editha,  who  was  near  five 
years  older  than  himself,  had  taught  him  to 
write,  his  hand-writing  resembled  hers  so 
much,  that  even  Editha  herself  could  scarcely 
distinguish  between  them  ;  hence  it  was  that 
his  letters,  signed  E.  A.  Enrico  Aitieri,  had 
been  taken  for  Editha*s,  as  also  the  threaten- 
ing letter  to  the  baron,  reproaching  him  for 
having  forsaken  Editha,  and  the  note  making 
the  appointment.  That  the  baron,  though  de- 
sired not  to  answer  the  note,  was  too  officious- 
ly polite  to  obey  the  injunction,  and  had 
therefore  sent  the  answer  to  Editha,  which  had 
been  produced  in  court,  and  which,  when  she 
received  it,  had  overwhelmed  her  with  sur- 
prise and  fear;  the  latter  sensation  she  ex- 
perienced from  the  immediate  conviction  which 
she  felt,  that  Aitieri,  whose  rashness  she  well 
knew,  was  the  secret  mover  in  this  strange 
aflfair.  She  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  the 
nunnery  field;  and  if  Aitieri,  by  means  un- 
known to  her,  had  obtained  a  key  of  the  gate, 
and  had  appointed  the  baron  to  meet  him  for 
any  wild  and  fiital  purpose,  she  hoped  to  be 
the  mediator  between  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
meditated  evil.  That  unfortunately  she  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  a  sick  nun  at  the 
appointed  hourf  and  had  not  been  able  to  has- 
ten to  the  field  till  a  few  minutes  after  the 
time,  and  had  arrived  only  to  witness  the  last 
struggle  of  the  baron;  who  being  lame  in  the 
sword-arm,  and  unable  to  fight,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  inability  to  be  called  on  for 
satisfaction,  to  taunt  Aitieri  with  the  prefer- 
ence in  Mrs.  St.  John's  affections  which  he 
had  gained  over  him ;  and  having  boasted  to 
him  that  he  was  at  that  very  moment  hasten- 
ing to  an  appointment  with  her,  Aitieri,  like  a 
jealous  Italian,  worked  up  to  madness  by  this 


information,  had  suddenly  plucked  a  stiletto 
from  his  bosom  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

**  That  Editha  had  conjured  him  to  fly  im- 
mediately—  while  struck  with  horror  and  re- 
morse he  hung  over  the  body  of  his  victim 
and  at  last  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren he  had  consented  to  escape,  and  leave 
her  to  the  melancholy  task  of  concealing  all 
proofs  of  the  murder.  That  he  had  arrived 
unseen  and  unsuspected  at  his  own  house, 
and  had  flattered  himself,  as  no  one  knew  that 
he  was  in  Rouen,  and  no  one  had  witnessed 
the  transaction,  that  both  his  sister  and  him- 
self would  escape  even  from  suspicion.  But 
that  he  had  been  fiitally  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations ;  for  that,  while  weeping  by  the 
remains  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  had  heard 
that  his  sister  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of 
Baron  Holstein,  and  was  likely  to  perish  for 
his  crime.  He  had  instantly  torn  himself 
from  the  corpse  of  his  Adelina,  and  hastened 
to  Rouen  to  do  his  duty  by  Editha,  and  court 
justice  on  himself.*' 

Having  made  this  confession,  he  desired 
the  notary  who  wrote  it  down  for  him,  to  get 
it  printed  immediately,  and  he  departed  to  put 
his  commands  in  execution ;  and  Aitieri,  hav- 
ing received  all  the  religious  consolation 
which  his  priest  could  bestow,  retired  to  rest 
more  easy  in  his  mind  and  more  satisfied  with 
himself  than  he  had  been  for  years.  Still, 
the  idea  of  perishing  on  a  scaffold,  and  by  an 
ignominious  death,  was  horrible  indeed  to 
him ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  submission  to 
the  divine  will  forbade  him  to  add  the  crime 
of  suicide  to  that  of  murder,  and  he  virtuously 
resolved  to  undergo  patiently  the  punishment 
that  awaited  him. 

But  while  the  law  was  preparing  its  tardy 
chastisement  for  this  young  and  in  some  re- 
spects amiable  offender,  revenge,  female  re- 
venge, was  preparing  to  anticipate  its  power. 
Mrs.  St.  John,  who  had  always  entertained  an 
inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Baron  Holstein*s 
murderer,  because  she  expected  he  would  have 
made  her  his  wife,  and  who,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  murdered  by  his  servant,  had 
brought  about  his  arrestation  by  her  indefati- 
gable vigilance,  no  sooner  found  that  Aitieri, 
and  not  his  sister,  was  the  criminal,  than  she 
resolved  that  he  should  sufifer  the  death  which 
he  had  deserved;  and  having  heard  that 
Editha  might  have  escaped  from  prison  if  she 
had  been  willing  to  do  so,  she  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  friends  who  had  had  the  means 
of  saving  the  sister,  would  be  equally  eager 
and  more  successful  in  saving  the  brother. 
But  this  she  was  resolved  to  prevent;  die  he 
should,  if  not  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
she  said ;  and  having  connected  herself  with 
a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  who  had 
been  at  Rome  a  hired  bravo,  she  prevailed  on 
him  to  undertake  the  murder  of  Aitieri.  For 
this  purpose  he  obtained  the  dress  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan;  and  imitating  the  voice  of  Altieri's 
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confessor,  whom  he  had  seen  enter  the  prison 
and  return  from  it,  he  demanded  admittance 
to  Altieri  that  evening  on  urgent  business; 
and  being  left  alone  with  him,  he  approached 
the  bed  where  he  lay,  and  before  Altieri  could 
suspect  his  intention,  or  be  aware  of  the  de- 
ceit, he  stabbed  him  to  the  hearty  and  he  ex- 
pired even  without  a  groan.  He  then  quietly 
called  to  the  jailor  to  let  him  out  again,  and 
the  murder  was  not  discovered  till  the  next 
day.  Meanwhile  he  and  his  abandoned  em- 
ployer escaped  into  Italy,  where,  however, 
vengeance  overtook  them,  and  they  themselves 
were  murdered  by  banditti. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  distress  of  Editha 
and  Madame  Altieri  when  the  fatal  news 
reached  them;  but  the  latter  owned  herself 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  her  son  would 
now  escape  the  disgrace  of  dying  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  Still,  however,  the  blow 
overwhelmed  her  so  completely  that  she  re- 
solved to  forsake  the  world,  and  retire  into  the 
convent  of  White  Nuns;  and  Editha,  being 
convinced  that  a  life  of  devotional  exercises 
was  more  likely  to  heal  her  mother^s  wounded 
mind  than  the  occupations  of  the  world,  for- 
bore to  oppose  her  design,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, warmly  encouraged  it. 

For  herself,  though  deeply  afflicted  by  her 
brothcr^s  miserable  fate,  she  could  not  help 
anticipating  pleasant  though  as  yet  distant 
prospects;  for  Dunbar,  more  passionately  de- 
voted to  her  than  ever,  had  declared  that  when 
she  had  mourned  her  brother's  fate  a  twelves- 
month  in  the  solitude  of  the  convent,  he  should 
again  urge  his  no  longer  forbidden  suit,  but 
come  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  unalterable 
attachment. 

The  year  elapsed ;  and  Dunbar  appeared, 
not  as  a  friend  but  as  a  lover,  at  the  grate  of 
the  cloister;  but  he  found  Editha,  though 
warmly  urged  by  her  now  affectionate  mother 
to  accept  Sir  Malcolm's  addresses,  averse  to 
enter  the  world  again,  and  mix  in  gay  scenes, 
for  which  sorrow  had  completely  unfitted 
her. 

•'  But  why  need  we  mix  in  such  scenes  V 
replied  Dunoar  to  her  objections  as  she  urged 
them,  '*  are  we  not  sufficient  for  our  own  hap- 

Finessl  There  is  a*spot,  dearest  Editha,  and 
call  it  mine,  where  all  is  beauty  and  all  is 
solitude;  at  least  the  inhabitants  around  are 
not  the  rich  who  obtrude,  but  the  poor  who 
depend  on  me ;  and  their  visits  you  will  not  I 
am  sure  ever  deem  obtrusive.  There  you  may 
employ  every  day  in  the  duties  of  active  be- 
nevolence ;  you  may  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  instruct  the  ignorant ;  nor  need 
you  hear  any  voice  through  long  successive 
hours,  but  that  of  the  dependants  who  bless 
you,  and  of  the  husband  whom  you  render 
blest.  The  world  !  we  will  know  it  not,  want 
it  not ;  for  we  will  be  all  the  world  to  each 
other,  and  the  wounded  mind  of  my  Editha 
shall  recover  its  wonted  energy  by  the  con- 


sciousness that  she  does  not  live  in  vain,  but 
diffuses  happiness  and  comfort  around  her !" 

'*  Say  no  more,  say  no  more  !'*  cried  Editha, 
tears,  pleasing  tears,  filling  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke ;  *^  I  will  be  yours,  I  will  be  mistress 
of  this  sequestered  but  happy  spot ;  and  per- 
haps one  day  or  other  my  mother  will  join  us 
in  it." 

In  a  few  weeks  Editha  became  the  wife  of 
Dunbar,  and  all  the  scenes  which  he  had  fond- 
ly pictured  were  realized  by  both  of  them. 
They  were  happy ;  and  they  deserved  to  be 
so ;  and  even  Madame  Altieri  herself,  having 
forsaken  the  convent  to  become  the  guest  of 
her  daughter,  caught  at  last  some  of  the  cheer- 
fulness which  she  beheld,  though  there  were 
days  which  both  £2ditha  and  her  mother  de- 
voted to  melancholy  and  solitude,  and  to  the 
tender  yet  dreadful  recollection  of  the  criminal 
and  penitent  Altieri. 

"  1  blame  not  your  sorrow,  my  love,"  Dun- 
bar has  oflen  remarked  at  these  moments  to 
Editha ;  *'  some  clouds  must  at  times  obscure 
the  brightest  earthly  prospects,  and  sorrow  is 
ofttimes  salutary;  but  while  I  see  your  dis- 
tress, believe  me  that  I  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
knowing  that  my  Editha  may  live  to  mourn 
for  the  errors  of  others,  but  never  for  her  own ; 
and  I  trust,"  continued  he,  putting  his  little 
son  into  her  arms,  **  that  our  Altieri  (for  he 
was  named  after  his  uncle)  will  have  all  the 
merits  and  none  of  the  vices  of  his  uncle ;  for 
he  will  have  a  different  education;  and  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  reproach,  he  will  have 
reason  always  tenderly  to  hve  and  fervently  to 
bieaa  his  mother !" 


THE    ORPHAN. 

A  TALI   rOUITDEO   OV   A   MTBLL-KITOWN   FACT. 

•*  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  walk,  my  dear  1" 
said  Mrs.  Hanbury  to  her  husband,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  his  arm-chair;  and,  placing  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  fixed  his  eyes  pensively 
on  the  fire. 

**No,  I  have  not,"  he  replied;  "for  sad 
thoughts  were  my  companions;  that  poor  un- 
fortunate orphan !  I  can't  drive  her  from  my 
mind." 

**  Nor  I  neither,"  answered  Mrs.  Hanbury ; 
"  if  she  haunted  you  abroad,  she  has  haunted 
me  at  home.  Poor  Jane !  it  is  hard,  very  hard, 
to  be  an  indigent,  friendless  orphan!" 

"Friendless!  who  says  she  is  friendless? 
We  are  not  dead,  Mrs.  Hanbury." 

'*  No,  my  dear ;  and  she  shall  find  that  we 
are  not." 

"That's  right,  that's  right;  but  what  a 
thoughtless  extravagant  fellow  was  Vernon ! 
He  a  father,  indeed  !  he  pretend  to  be  fond  of 
his  daughter,  and  yet  spend  his  whole  income 
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on  himself,  instead  of  saving  all  he  could  for 
his  child !  However,  poor  wretch !  if  he  had 
his  senses  in  his  last  moments,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently punished.*' 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Hanbury,"  said  Mrs.  Han- 
bury  eagerly,  **  his  death  was  so  sudden  that 
I  believe—-!  hope  he  could  not  think  or  feel 
at  all." 

**  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better ; 
— but  what  can  this  poor  dear  grirl  dot" 

*'Nay,  I  don't  know,  Mr.ilanbury;  she 
must  go  out  as  a  companion,  or  get  into  a 
school  as  an  assistant,  1  suppose ;  or " 

^*  Go  out  as  a  companion !  get  into  a  school ! 
What,  madam,  is  this  all  vou  can  do  for  the 
only  child  of  your  friend,  Mrs.  Vernon!" 

**  All  /can  do  for  her!  No,  to  be  sure;  but 
you  did  not  ask  me  what  /  could  do  for  her. 
O !  if  I  mighty  /could  do  a  great  deal." 

As  she  said  this  she  drew  her  chair  dose  to 
her  husband's,  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  it, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  great  meaning. 

**Well,  now,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
might  r' 

"  Why,  1 — ^you  know,  my  dear,  we  have  no 
children,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have." 

*'The  more's  the  pity,"  replied  Mr.  Han- 
bury, sighing. 

*^  Not  so,  my  love,  if  we  adopt  this  poor 
orphan ;  at  least  she  would  be  some  consola- 
tion to  us  for  the  want  of  a  family ;  and  then 
we  should  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
we  had  done  a  kind  action ;  and  if  I  should 
ever  meet  my  dear  Mrs.  Vernon  in  another 
world,"  added  she,  meltin?  into  no  unpleas- 
ing  tears  as  she  spoke,  **  think  with  what  de- 
light I  should  say  to  her,  '  My  dear  friend,  I 
have  been  a  mother  to  your  orphan  daughter!'" 

Mr.  Hanbury  did  not  at  first  answer  her; 
but  he  grasped  her  hand  with  great  affection, 
and  then,  in  a  sort  of  choked  voice,  said — 

**  My  dear,  good  woman,  we  will  order  the 
carriage  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
and  pay  Miss  Vernon  a  visit." 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  time, 
they  set  off;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Hanbury  said — 

'*  My  dear,  there  is,  I  doubt,  one  objection 
to  the  plan  of  Miss  Vernon's  living  with  us." 

**  Ay ;  I  doubt  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
'*  for  1  see  one  myself." 

"  Name  it." 

**  Your  ward's  residing  with  us  also." 

**Yes,  that  is  the  one  I  alluded  to;  yet  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  be  any  objection, 
either ;  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  fail  in 
love  with  her,  or  she  with  him.'* 

**  But  suppose  he  did  fall  in  love  with  her 
— what  then  1" 

**  Why,  you  know  she  has  no  fortune ;  is 
only  a  country  clergyman's  daughter;  and,  as 
our  estates  are  all  entailed  on  the  male  heirs, 
we  can  leave  her  nothing  but  a  bare  mainte- 


'^  Well,  but  has  he  not  fortune  enough  for 
them  bothi" 

"  True." 

**  And  were  not  her  birth  and  education 
those  of  a  gentlewoman  1" 

"  Very  true." 

**  Then  Douglas  may  thank  us  for  throwing 
such  a  treasure  in  his  way,  as  Jane  Vernon 
must  prove  to  the  man  whom  she  marries." 

Having  thus  overcome  the  only  objection  to 
their  benevolent  scheme,  the  warm-hearted 
couple  pursued  their  journey,  full  of  satisfac- 
tion from  the  anticipation  of  the  delight  which 
they  flattered  themselves  they  were  going  to 
bestow. 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  the 
visit  of  the  Hanburys  to  Miss  Vernon.  The 
suddenness  of  her  father's  death  had  almost 
deprived  her  of  reason ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
projected  visit,  she  had,  for  the  first  time, 
summoned  courage  to  put  on  her  mourning; 
for  the  first  time  ventured  to  look  over  her  la- 
ther's papers  and  accounts,  and  convince  her- 
self that  she  was  leA  a  complete  beggar. 

She  was,  for  the  first  time  also,  left  alone 
since  her  father's  death;  two  of  her  neigh- 
bours, well-meaning  persons,  but  little  skilled 
to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  to  return  home  to  their  fa- 
milies ;  though  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  solitude  would  not  be  unpleasant  to  her. 

Had  Jane  declared  to  them  that  it  would  be 
a  luxury  to  be  left  to  commune  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  indul^  her  grief  to  the  utmost, 
they  would  have  attributed  her  words  to  frenzy, 
and  have  insisted  on  staying  with  her.  But 
she  did  not  say  to  them  what  she  was  sure 
they  could  not  understand ;  and,  wiih  many 
friendly  regrets,  the  two  ladies  left  her. 

The  first  use  of  their  absence  which  Jane 
made,  was  to  give  an  unbridled  vent  to  the 
tears  which  her  friends  had  been  urgent  with 
her  to  repress.  For  now  she  no  longer  heard, 
**Do  not  cry  so,  my  dear;  you  will  make 
yourself  (juite  ill — it  is  wicked  to  repine  at  the 
dispensations  of  Providence;"  and  therefore 
she  felt  relieved  beyond  measure.  But  from 
regret  for  the  father,  who,  with  all  his  extra- 
vagance, had  treated  her  with  unbounded 
kindness,  she  passed  to  fears  for  her  own 
future  happiness. 

Jane  Vernon  was  what  is  understood  by  the 
truly  feminine  character— embarrassed  by  no- 
tice, and  terrified  at  attracting  attention.  She 
had  always  taken  as  much  pains  to  conceal 
her  beauty  and  her  talents  as  most  women 
take  to  display  theirs.  Her  father  oidy  was 
allowed  to  hear  her  sing  or  play ;  her  father 
only  knew  that  her  pencil  sketches  from  na- 
ture did  honour  to  ner  taste  and  execution ; 
but  even  he  was  unconscious  that  she  had 
no  inconsiderable  power  of  writing  verses. 

But  now,  of  these  talents,  which  she  had 
cautiously  concealed    from    every  one,  she 
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found  herself  obli^  to  make  a  public  boast. 
She  saw  herself  forced  to  say,  "  I  can  draw,  I 
can  paint,  I  can  smg,  I  can  talk  French,  I  can 
embroider;**  and  Insist  on  all  her  pretensions, 
with,  in  her  eyes,  unbecomingr  effrontery. 
And  while  she  was  conjuring  up  this  painful 
prospect  to  frighten  her  extreme  delicacy,  and 
wound  her  even  morbid  sensibility,  she  had  just 
resolved  to  hide  herself  in  an  obscure  lodg- 
ing, and  take  in  plain  work  for  her  livelihood 
— when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury's  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  substituted  a  prenent 
for  a  future  apprehension. 

But,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  amiable  old 
couple  alight,  her  fears  vanished ;  she  knew 
that  they  must  be  come  on  an  errand  of  kind- 
ness; and  when  she  recollected  that  Mrs. 
Hanbury  was  the  dearest  friend  of  that  mother 
whom  the  lost  just  as  she  was  old  enough  to 
feel  her  value,  her  usual  diffidence  yielded  to 
strong  emotion ;  and  as  soon  as  the  old  lad v 
entered  the  rooni,  Jane  precipitated  herself 
into  her  arms,  as  if  into  the  embraces  of  a  pa- 
rent. 

*•  That's  right,  that 's  right,  my  dear,"  said 
the  kind  old  man,  wiping  his  eyes;  **cry  on, 
cry  on ;  make  no  strangers  of  us,  for  we  come 
to  cry  with  you  ;  grief  must  have  its  season, 
and  then  comes  resignation ;  and  then,  in  due 
time,  come  smiles  again." 

Jane  wished  to  say,  that  to  her,  smiles  would 
never  return ;  but  she  could  not  speak,  and 
therefore  escaped  making  that  rash  declaration, 
so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  all  who  are  experienc- 
ing a  first  sorrow. 

At  length  Janets  feelings  became  more  calm, 
and  she  was  able  to  reply  to  the* delicate  but 
anxious  inquiries  made  by  the  Hanbnrys  into 
her  circumstances  and  future  intentions.  As 
soon  as  she  had  given  them,  on  this  subject, 
all  the  information  which  they  required,  and 
acquainted  them  with  her  fixed  resolve  to  sub- 
mit to  any  drudgery  rather  than  try  for  a  situ- 
ation which  would  force  her  to  boast  of  her 
own  accomplishments,  Mr.  Hanbury  made  a 
sign  to  bis  wife  to  open  the  business  on  which 
they  came;  but  Mrs.  Hanbury 's  heart  was  full 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  for  the  timid  girl 
lefY  to  struggle  with  the  world,  and  of  self 
satisfaction  for  the  part  which  she  was  going 
to  act;  therefore  she  was  unable  to  speak,  ana 
returned  to  her  husband's  a  sign  expressive  of 
her  wish  that  he  should  speak  first,  and  he  be- 
gan with — 

**  Well,  my  dear,  and  so  yon  mean  to  shut 
yourself  up,  and  work  from  morning  to  night 
at  your  needle  in  order  to  earn  bread  for  the 
day !  a  pretty  resolution,  truly !  But  we  are 
come  to  tell  you,  you  shall  do  no  such  thing; 
for  I  am  sure  you  love  to  oblige,  and  Mrs. 
Hanbury  and  I  mean  to  request  you  to  do  as 
a  favour." 

Here  be  hemmed  several  times,  as  if  choked 
with  a  pleasing  emotion ;  and  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
giving. him  through  her  tears  a  smile  of  appro- 


bation, took  up  the  business  where  he  lef^ 
it  off. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she,  **  Mr.  Han- 
bury tells  you  truly ;  we  are  come  to  ask  a  fa- 
vour of  you ;  we  are  come  to  request  you  to 
take  pity  on  our  childless  age,  and  be  to  us  a 
daughter  and  a  companion." 

Jane  gasped  for  breath  at  hearing  these  kind 
and  welcome  words ;  and  while  she  was  vain- 
ly seeking  language  to  express  her  feelings, 
Mr.  Hanbury  said — 

«*  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  if  you  consent  to 
oblige  us,  you  will  find  enough  to  do;  we 
shall  not  let  vou  be  idle ;  my  wife  there  grows 
too  old  to  look  after  the  family  herself,  and  you 
must  be  housekeeper;  and  when  1  am  ill  with 
the  gout  you  must  take  the  trouble  of  nursing 
me,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

Jane  had  a  heart  alive  to  all  the  finest  touch- 
es of  generosity  and  delicacy  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable ;  and  feeling,  to  the 
bottom  of  her  soul,  the  generous  intention 
with  which  her  venerable  fnends  endeavoured 
to  lessen,  in  her  eyes,  the  degree  of  obligation 
which  they  were  going  to  confer,  her  weak 
frame  sunk  beneath  the  tide  of  overwhelming 
emotions  which  oppressed  her,  and  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  she  leaned  on  Mrs.  Hanbury's 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  composure, 
and  could  tell  her  kind  friends  that  she  accept- 
ed their  offer,  and  would  cheerfully  devote  her 
life  to  the  study  of  their  slightest  wishes,  they 
proposed  that  she  should  go  home  with  them 
immediately;  and  Jane,  having  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  and  informed  her  friend- 
ly nerghbours  of  the  happy  change  in  her  pros- 
f^ects,  accompanied  them,  with  a  grateful  and 
ightened  heart,  to  the  place  of  their  residence. 

As  they  went  along,  the  Hanbury s  informed 
her  of  their  way  of  life,  and  told  her  they  fear- 
ed that  she  would  find  it  very  dull ;  but  Jane 
assured  them  that  she  believed  no  situation 
could  be  dull  in  which  the  affections  were 
called  forth.  **  And  shall  not  I,"  said  she, 
*'  be  with  my  benefactors  !" 

Still  they  persisted  in  expresaling  their  fears 
on  this  subject,  as  the  roads  round  their  house 
were  in  winter  scarcely  passable. 

**  But  then,  indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Hanbury, 
**  in  the  winter  vacation  we  are  always  sure  of 
having  my  ward  Mr.  Douglas  with  us ;  and 
he  enlivens  our  solitude  a  little,  though  not  so 
much  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  not  so  very 
studious ;  for  we  never  see  him  till  evening." 

"Your  ward,  sir  1"  replied  Jane;  "what, 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Trinity !  is  he  your  ward  1 
and  does  he  stay  with  you  sometimes,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  our  house  is  his  home,  I 
may  say;  but  what  do  you  know  of  Mr. 
Douglas!" 

«» I ! — Nothing,  sir ;  only  a  friend  of  mine 
knows  him,  and — and — she  says,  sir,  he  is  a 
very  proud  young  man." 

"  Does  she  !    Ah !  she  is  not  the  first  per- 
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8on  who  has  mistaken  coldness  and  reserve  of 
manner  for  pride ;  but  suppose  he  is  proud, 
what  can  that  signify  to  youl  To  you  he 
will  not  show  his  pride,  I  am  sure/' 

"  Would  /  were  as  sure  of  that!"  thought 
Jane ;  who,  oppressed  by  the  idea  of  her  low- 
ly fortunes,  thought  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lases pride  and  consequence  would  treat,  per- 
haps with  neglect,  if  not  with  scorn,  the  de- 
pendant on  his  guardian's  bounty ;  and  while 
she  heard  the  Hanburys  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  their  ward  very  soon,  she  felt  the 
expectation  of  his  arrival  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  pleasure  which  stole  through  her  whole 
frame,  as  she  seated  herself  by  the  cheerful 
wood-fire  in  the  wide  chimney  of  Mr.  Han- 
bury 's  comfortable  study,  which  had  been 
lighted  to  cheer  a  chill  September  evening. 

**  Well,'*  said  Jane  to  herself,  '*  if  he  comes, 
he  can  only  stay  two  or  three  months,  and 
Mr.  Hanbury  says  they  never  see  him  till 
evening." 

Thus  she  consoled  herself  for  tiie  expected 
interruption  to  her  happiness;  and  then,  with 
a  heart  full  of  devout  thankfulness,  she  retired 
to  rest,  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  once  more  sheltered  under  a  paternal 
roof. 

In  a  few  days  Jane  entered  on  her  domestic 
duties ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  forgot  her  sor- 
rows in  the  unexpected  comforts  which  she 
enjoyed,  and  dreaded  rather  than  wished  any 
change  in  the  family  to  take  place. 

But  the  visiter,  so  wished  for  by  the  Han- 
borys,  so  dreaded  by  the  timid  Jane,  arrived ; 
and  aAer  the  most  affectionate  greetings  had 
taken  place  between  Douglas  and  them,  Jane 
was  introduced  to  him  as  *^  Mids  Vernon," 
and  to  her  low  curtsy  he  returned  a  cold  and 
distant  bow.  "  My  friend  was  right,"  thooght 
Jane. 

Mr.  Hanbury  then  said,  "Douglas,  this 
yountf  lady  is  my  ward  now  as  well  as  your- 
self." In  reply  he  smiled  indeed,  but  bowed 
as  coldly  as  before,  concluding  it  was  an  heir- 
ess left  to  the  kind  protection  which  he  had 
experiencpd  himself;  and  the  smile,  had  she 
understood  it,  was  one  of  congratulation  on 
her  good  fortune. 

Soon  after  the  tea  things  were  bronght,  and 
Jane  sat  down  to  officiate  at  the  table.  But 
what  a  dKBcult  task  it  was !  Douglas  sat  op- 
posite to  her,  and  she  found  his  fine  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  her  in  a  manner  that  distressed  her 
exceed inoly,  and  confinned  more  than  ever, 
her  idea  that  he  was  proud,  and  presumed  on 
his  superior  fortune.  But  Jane  was  very, 
very  wide  of  the  truth ;  the  tmth  was,  that 
Douglas,  whose  feelings  were  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  an  ardent  passion  for  study,  and 
whose  warmest  ambition  was  to  excel  both  as 
a  matheniaticia'n  and  a  metaphysician,  wnA  at 
this  time  writintr  a  definition  of  beauty;  and 
having  read  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  admira- 
^\fi  discourses,  that  he  imagined  beauty  toj 


consist  in  "  the  medium  form  in  every  thing;" 
he  had  for  some  hours  been  considering  with- 
in himself  how  far  this  definition  was  true  or 
false;  therefore,  when  he  beheld  in  Jane  a 
face  and  form  of  great  beauty  and  regularity, 
he  could  not  help  gazing  at  her  in  order  to  ap- 
ply to  nature  the  rules  and  opinions  which  he 
was  revolving  in  his  mind;  and  while  so  en- 
gaged, he  quite  forgot  that  he  was  probably 
wounding  the  modesty  of  a  timid  girl  of  sev- 
enteen. But  Jane  dared  not  even  reprove  him 
with  a  frown ;  and  he  continued  his  otfence, 
and  hid  ignorance,  though  the  victim  of  his 
metaphysical  abstractions  dropped  the  sugar 
tongs  in  her  confusion,  overset  the  niilk>pot, 
and  occasionally  scalded  her  fingers.  ' 

At  last,  tea  was  over,  and  Jane  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  retiring  to  her  chamber,  where 
she  vented  her  indignation  in  expressions  of 
*' hateful,  proud  wretch!  If  I  had  been  his 
equal,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  stare  at  me 
in  such  a  manner;  but  no  doubt  he  heard  be- 
fore he  came,  that  his  guardian  had  taken  into 
his  house,  on  charity,  the  penniless  orphan 
of  a  country  curate!"  Full  of  these  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  she  did  not  choose  to  go 
down  stairs  again  till  the  first  bell  rang  for 
supper;  and  then  with  a  swelling  heart  she 
returned  into  the  parlour. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared,  Douglas,  the  for- 
midable Douglas,  eagerly  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  handed  a  chair  to  her,  bowing  as  he  did 
it  with  an  air  of  great  respect,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  kindness  and  interest  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
even  by  the  prejudiced  eye  of  Jane.  Sur- 
pfk-ised,  pleased,  but  conscience-stricken,  Jane 
stood  quite  still,  neither  accepting  nor  refusing 
the  offered  chair. 

**  Do  sit  down,  Miss  Vernon,"  said  Doug- 
las; **yott  look  pale,  but  perhaps  you  had 
rather  sit  nearer  the  fire ;"  and  in  an  instant  he 
had  moved  the  seat  nearer  it;  for  Jane  was  no 
longer  in  his  eyes  a  rich,  independent  heiress; 
he  had  heard  her  story,  and  his  generous  na- 
ture had  felt  for  the  poor  destitute  orphan. 
Jane  listened  to  him,  heard  the  deep  and  im- 
pressive tone  of  his  voice,  felt  too  that  it  was 
modulated,  as  he  addressed  her,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  compassion;  and,  recollecting  what 
she  had  said  and  thought  of  him  while  she 
sat  sullenly  in  her  own  room,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  chair  and  burst  into  team. 

Douglas  was  surprised  and  shocked ;  but 
the  Hanburvs  told  him  that  Miss  Vernon's 
(Spirits  had  been  so  weak  since  her  father's 
death,  that  even  the  sight  of  a  stranger  was 
too  much  for  them ;  and  then  they  endeavour- 
ed judiciously  to  direct  her  thoughts  into 
another  channel.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Jane 
recovered  her  composure;  but  it  was  nearly 
overset  again  on  Douglas's  drawing  his  chair 
close  to  hers,  and  saying,  in  a  soft  and  gentle 
tone  of  voice,  "  There  is  a  striking,  and  in  one 
respect,  a  happy  similarity  in  our  fiite.  Miss 
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Vernon;  we  have  both  lost  our  natural  pro- 
tectors, but  have  fortunately  obtained  the  love 
and  protection  of  two  kind  friends,  who  are 
able  and  willin^r  amply  to  supply  their  loss; 
therefore,  dear  sister  in  early  sorrow,  let  me 

f prevail  on  you  not  to  dwell  on  the  past,  but 
ook  forward  with  cheerfulness  and  hope  to 
tlie  future." 

**This  roan  has  a  heart,  then,"  thought 
Jane;  and,  with  feelings  very  different  to 
those  with  which  she  had  attended  the  tea- 
table,  she  sat  down  to  supper. 

Nor  did  Douglas  repeat  his  former  offence; 
he  had  forgotten  even  his  projected  essay,  in 
the  pity  which  the  Hanburys  had  excited  in 
his  breast  for  the  poor  orphan,  now  become  an 
object  of  such  sacred  respect  in  hio  eyes,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  not  being  attentive  enough 
in  his  manner  to  her;  and  never  had  Douglas 
been  known  to  pay  such  attention  to  any 
woman,  as  he  did  this  evening  to  the  poor 
orphan  Jane. 

**  So,  this  is  the  man  whose  arrival  I  dread- 
ed," said  Jane  to  herself  as  soon  as  she 
reached  her  chamber.  "I  never  will  allow 
y  myself  to  be  prejudiced  against  any  one  again, 
nor  to  form  a  hasty  judgment." 

Then,  determining  to  make  Douglas  ample 
amends  by  her  good  opinion  of  him  in  future, 
for  the  injustice  which  she  had  done  him,  she 
lay  awake  some  hours,  her  spirits  being  too 
much  elevated  to  allow  her  to  sleep,  as  she 
felt  that  delightful  sensation  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  dependent  victim  of  ill-fortune,  the 
consciousness  of  being  to  the  prosperous,  the 
object  of  attention  and  respect. 

The  next  morning  Jane  experienced  a  slight 
disappointment  at  finding  herself  obliged  to 
begin  breakfast  without  Douglas ;  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hanbury  assured  her  that  they  never 
waited  for  the  young  philosopher,  and  Jane 
was  fbrc^id  to  proceed  even  to  her  second  cup, 
before  Douglas  appeared.  Jane  blushed  wb^n, 
after  having  apologized  for  not  being  down 
sooner,  he  turned  to  her  with  an  air  of  coldness, 
and  inquired  afler  her  health ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  performed  this  necessary  act  of  polite- 
ness, and  exchanged  a  few  common-place 
observations  on  thfl  weather  and  politics,  Doug- 
las fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  from  which  he 
did  not  seem  to  awake  till  the  breakfast  things 
being  removed,  he  bowed,  without  speaking 
to  any  one  present,  and  retired  to  his  own 
room  again. 

But  thousfh  Jane  was  vexed  at  Douglases 
absence  and  inattention,  she  was  not  angry, 
for  she  did  not  attribute  his  coldness  and  neg- 
lect to  pride,  but  to  learned  abstraction ;  and 
in  this  idea  she  was  confirmed  by  hearingr  Mrs. 
Hanbury  say,  **  Ah  !  he  is  gone  ;  and  I  know 
hv  his  manner  that  we  shall  see  him  no  more 
till  dinner  time,  as  he  is  study  mad,  as  usual." 

'*But  at  dinner  time  we  «W/  see  him," 
thought  Jane ;  and  while  she  busied  hereelf  in 
making  preparations  for  the  dinner,  and  in 


other  household  occupations,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  how  much  the  arrival  of  a  visi- 
ter enlivened  a  family,  and  added  interest  to 
the  dull  routine  of  domestic  duties. 

At  dinner,  and  not  till  then,  Douglas  re-ap- 
peared, but  cold,  reserved,  and  taciturn.  The 
interest  which  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  poor 
orphan  had  excited  in  him,  was  swallowed  up 
in  mathematical  perplexities ;  and  having  eaten 
his  meal  almost  in  silence,  he  again  retired  to 
his  studies,  leaving  Jane  quite  as  silent  as 
himself. 

At  tea  time  he  came  again,  and  behaved  in 
the  same  manner;  but  at  length  arrived  his 
accustomed  season  of  relaxation  ;  and  an  hour 
before  supper,  satisfied  with  his  long  applica- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  it  with  himself,  he 
joined  the  party  round  the  wood  fire,  with  all 
that  grace  and  amenity  of  manners  which  had 
filled  Jane  with  such  remorseful  and  pleasant 
feelings  the  preceding  evening,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  vivacity  and  animation  which  she  did 
not  imagine  him  to  possess. 

Afler  supper  Douglas  proposed  to  Mrs.  Han- 
bury a  renewal  of  their  old  habits;  to  which 
she  cheerfully  consented;  and  in  a  moment 
Mr.  Hanbury  was  seated  at  a  little  table,  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  with  his  pipe  and  wine 
and  water  by  him.  Douglas  had  placed  Mrs. 
Hanbury^s  work-table  on  the  other  side  of  it; 
and  she  and  Jane  having  resumed  their  work, 
Douglas  took  up  a  play  book,  and  began  read- 
ing "The  Rivals"  aloud.  Douglas  read  ad- 
mirably; and  Jane,  to  whom  the  play  was 
entirely  new,  almost  forgot  her  usual  timidity, 
and  laughed  aloud  at  the  humour  of  Acres,  Sir 
Anthony,  and  Mre.  Malaprop,  while  she  wept 
in  uncontrollable  sympathy  for  the  wrongs,  and 
delicate  tenderness,  of  the  truly  affectionate 
Julia;  and  midnight  came  unnoticed,  unfelt  by 
them  all. 

"And  is  it,  indeed,  time  to  go  to  rest!" 
thought  Jane.  "  Surely  this  has  been  the  most 
delightful  evening  that  I  ever  passed.  Who 
could  ever  have  made  me  believe  that  I  should 
laugh  so  heartily  again!" 

The  next  morning,  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, as  usual,  like  the  Alps  crowned  with 
snows,  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  Cambridge  stu- 
dent, and  Jane  hardly  knew  him  again. 

"  But  evening  will  come  at  last !"  she  said 
to  herself;  and  it  did  come,  and  Douglas  read 
another  comedy ;  and  again  the  amusement 
which  he  affbrdfed  In  the  evening  made  ample 
amends  for  the  gloomy  abstraction  of  the  day. 

In  this  manner,  with  very  little  interruption, 
continued  to  pass  the  days  and  evenings  while 
Doufrlas  remained  at  the  Lodcre,  as  Mr.  Han- 
bury's  seat  was  called ;  and  Jane's  letters  to 
her  friends  in  her  native  village,  though  they 
did  not  express  absolutely  how  happy  she  was, 
breathed  nothing  but  happiness ;  one  of  them 
was  as  follows: 

**  You  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  s.ttfwJA.V^ 
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think,  but  for  the  style  of  my  letters,  that  I 
must  pass  my  time  very  heavily  at  the  Lodge, 
shut  up,  as  you  phrase  it,  with  two  old  peo- 
ple, and  a  young  man  who  is  notoriously 
proud,  and  never  talks.  But  I  assure  you,  you 
are  quite  mistaken ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that 
it  is  very  wicked  in  me  to  be  so  happy  as  1 
am.  It  seems  as  if  1  had  forgotten  my  poor 
father,  but  indeed  I  have  not;  I  often  think, 
fine  reader  as  he  was  himself,  how  he  would 
have  enjoyed  hearing  Mr.  Douglas  read.  It 
is  very  strange  how  one^s  opinions  alter !  I 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  an  autumnal  morning ; 
and  love  to  walk  out,  and  try  to  paint  the  va- 
ried and  warm  tints  of  the  falling  leaves ;  but 
now,  it  is  quite  otherwise:  I  long  for  evening, 
and  its  cheerful  fireside;  my  mornings  are 
entirely  filled  up  with  attention  to  domestic 
concerns,  and  even,  would  you  believe  it,  to 
cookery  and  making  pastry !  Mrs.  Hanhury 
likes  that  I  should  make  myself  useful,  and 
you  can*t  th  nk  what  pleasure  I  take  in  it. 

**To  do  Mr.  Douglas  justice,  he  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  please,  though  he  has  been  used 
to  college  living;  but  I  have  found  out  his 
favourite  dishes,  and  I  take  care  that  he  shall 
have  them — I  am  sure  he  deserves  this  atten- 
tion from  me,  by  reading  to  us  while  we  work. 
Once  he  obligingly  declared  that  the  sweets 
were  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  blushing,  for  I  thought  Mrs.  Hanbury 
was  ffoing  to  tell  him  that  I  made  them  ;  hut 
she  did  not,  and  I  was  so  glad  that  she  did 
not !  at  least  it  certainly  was  as  well  that  she 
did  not. 

**  Afler  dinner  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury 
go  to  sleep  in  their  arm-chair,  and  I  sit  modi- 
tatin?,  looking  at  the  fire,  and  anticipating  the 
comforts  of  the  tea-table  and  the  closed  cur- 
tains; while  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  Mr. 
Douglas  comes  down,  and  sits  meditating  too; 
but  an  hour  before  supper,  he  always  comes 
down,  and  afVer  supper  he  reads  till  bed-time. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend !  blest  be  the  hour  when 
my  kind  protectors  sought  me  in  my  misery, 
and  gave  me  a  home  with  them  !*' 

In  this  manner  did  Jane  continue  to  write 
daring  the  time  of  Mr.  Douglas's  stay  at  the 
Lodge.  But  at  length  term-time  arrived,  and 
the  once  eagerly  anticipated  evening  hour  be- 
came as  joyless  to  her,  as  the  lately  neglected 
autumnal  morning;  and  her  letters  to  her 
friends  were  so  unfreqi^ent,  and  so  full,  when 
she  did  write,  of  indications  of  weariness  and 
melancholy,  that  her  correspondents  took  the 
alarm,  and  earnestly  requested  to  know  whe- 
ther the  discontent  now  so  visible  in  her  let- 
ters, proceeded  from  a  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Hanbury s  to  her. 

Jane,  distressed  and  astonished,  anwered 
this  letter  by  return  of  post,  and  expressed 
her  wonder  that  any  thing  in  her  letters  should 
have  occasioned  suspicions  so  false  and  in- 
jurious, for  that  '*  she  was  sure  she  never  was 


happier,  at  least  she  was  very  sure  that  she 
was  very  happy.'* 

When  the  Uhristmas  vacation  came,  which 
Douglas  usually  passed  in  London,  his  guar- 
dian was  surprised  to  receive  a  leiter  from  him, 
saying  that  he  should  pass  the  whole  of  it  at 
the  Lodge. 

"  So,  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hanbury,  nod- 
ding very  significantly  at  bis  wife,  **  Douglas 
never  did  this  before ;  do  you  not  think  he  finds 
our  house  more  attractive  now,  tAan  it  used  to 
be  1     You  understand  me !" 

"I  cfo,  Mr.  Hanbury,"  replied  Mrs.  Han- 
bury, gravely,  **  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  your  suspicions  are  just ;  and  I  earnestly 
conjure  you  not  to  drop  a  hint  of  such  an  idea, 
even  in  joke,  to  Miss  Vernon ;  she  has  great 
sensibility  and  great  delicacy ;  the  former 
might  lead  her  to  repay  the  supposed  gifl  of 
Douglas's  heart  with  the  real  gifl  of  hers; 
and  the  latter  would  make  her  unable  to  sup- 
port his  presence,  without  a  downcast  eye,  a 
blushing  cheek,  and  a  consciousness  truly  dis- 
tressing." 

**  Well,  and  what  then  ?  She  would  only 
look  the  prettier;  I  must  have  my  joke,  wife, 
I  must,  indeed !" 

•*Not  at  the  probable  expense  of  a  young 
girl's  peace.  Believe  me,  my  dear,  that  I 
would  as  soon  plant  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  a 
young  woman,  as  endeavour  to  persuade  her 
that  an  amiable  man  ^eheld  her  with  partial- 
ity, unless  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of  his 
intentions  towards  her,  as  I  know  that  women 
commonljT  love  because  they  are  beloved,  and 
gratitude  in  a  well-disposed  mind  is  the  foun- 
dation of  passion.  So  promise  me,  ray  dear 
husband,  that  you  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  pleasantry,  run  the  risk  of  exciting  in 
Jane's  feeling  mind  an  idea,  which  she  may 
learn  to  dwell  upon  with  too  much  delight." 

**  Do  you  think,  then,  she  is  already  dis- 
posed to  like  our  ward  1" 

**  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  know  him, 
and  not  be  disposed  to  like  him  ?  At  present, 
I  am  sure  that  Jane's  regard  for  him  does  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  esteem;  but  if  she 
thought  that  his  for  her  was  of  the  nature  of 
love,  who  knows  how  soon  her  pure  heart 
might  reflect  the  feeling  which  she  was  told 
she  might  attribute  to  hist" 

"Well — well,  my  dear,  what  you  say  is 
very  reasonable,  and  I  will  behave  as  well  as 
I  can." 

And  he  did  behave  well ;  for,  when  he  told 
Jane  that  Douglas  was  coming,  he  did  so  with- 
out a  comment,  or  even  a  significant  smile;  a 
smile,  indeed,  Jane  would  not  have  seen ;  for 
surprise,  joy,  and  n  feeling  as  yet  undefined 
even  to  herself,  covered  her  cheek  with  blush- 
es, and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground ;  while, 
making  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  she 
bounded  like  an  antelope  through  the  hall  and 
up  the  staircase,  and,  rushing  into  her  own 
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apartment,  stood  panting  there  with  breathless 
yet  pleasarable  emotion. 

**  He  is  coming,  and  we  shall  have  no  more 
long  evenings,'*  said  Jane  to  herself;  and  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  she  recollected  that  she 
had  heard  it  was  not  usual  for  him  to  visit  the 
Lodge  at  Christmas.  The  next  day  and  the 
succeeding  one  did  not  appear  very  tedious  to 
Jane,  because  she  was  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  Douglas's  anival ;  and  on  the 
third  day  he  actually  arrived. 

But  though  Jane  had  been  clandestinely 
watching  for  his  arrival  at  the  hall  window, 
no  sooner  did  she  see  him  approaching  than 
she  fled  into  her  own  apartment,  too  much 
fluttered  to  stay  and  receive  him ;  nor  did  she 
venture  down  stairs  till  Mrs.  Hanbury  came 
up  to  chide  her  for  not  being  in  the  way  to 
welcome  Mr.  Douglas. 

After  the  first  emotions  of  pleasure,  on  see- 
ing his  friends  again,  had  subsided,  and  the 
usual  questions  and  greetings  were  ended, 
Douglas's  manner  became  more  cold,  and  his 
countenance  expressed  even  greater  absence 
of  mind  than  ever ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
study  was  even  more  than  usual  the  idol  of 
his  soul ;  while  the  supper  hour,  and  the  hours 
succeeding  it,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
enlivened  by  Douglas's  own  pleasantry,  or  his 
taking  the  trouble  of  reading  the  pleasantries 
of  others,  were  passed  by  him  in  alternate  fits 
of  reverie,  and  cold  efforts  to  talk;  and  by 
the  rest,  in  that  sort  of  languid,  disappointed 
silence,  which  is  often  caused  by  the  marked 
taciturnity  and  abstraction  of  one  person  in  a 
small  circle. 

Bed-time  at  last  arrived;  and  Jane,  who 
sat  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands  some  time 
before  she  undressed  herself,  thought  how  ex- 
cessively tired  with  his  journey  Mr.  Douglas 
must  be,  and  hoped,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  would 
be  better  the  next  day. 

But  morning  brought  no  change  with  it  in 
the  conduct  of  Douglas;  and  Mr.  Hanbury 
seeing  by  his  manner  to  Jane,  that  it  was  not 
on  her  account  that  he  visited  the  Lod^  at 
that  unusual  season  of  the  year,  asked  him  at 
breakfast  why  he  preferred  visiting  them  to  a 
visit  to  London.  Douglas  immediately  an- 
swered, without  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
that  he  felt  the  necessity  for  increased  appli- 
cation to  his  studies  grow  stronger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  goal  for  which  he  panted  appeared 
in  view ;  therefore,  as  several  of  his  college 
friends  were  gone  to  London  on  a  scheme  of 
pleasure,  and  would  necessarily  make  him 
join  in  their  amusements  if  he  was  of  their 
party,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  put  him- 
self out  of  reach  of  any  temptation  to  sacri- 
fice to  pleasure  that  time  which  he  wished  to 
devote  to  a  better  purpose;  namely,  to  the 
close  application  recjuisite  to  insure  him  the 
honour  of  being  senior  wrangler. 

When  he  had  said  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Han- 
bury and  Jane  felt  assured  that  he  spoke  truth ; 


and  the  latter  said  no  more  during  the  day, 
but  was  graver  and  paler  than  usual,  nor  was 
her  countenance  at  all  enlivened  when  even- 
ing arrived ;  for  Douglas  did  not  come  down 
till  supper  was  on  the  table,  and  he  retired  to 
his  own  apartment  at  ten  o'clock,  without 
once  offering  to  read  out  as  he  had  formerly 
done.  Nor  did  he  relax  from  this  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  studies  till  the  last  week  of  his  stay 
at  the  Lodge,  and  till  Jane  had  learnt  to  be 
satisfied  with  being  near  him,  and  ^ble  to  see 
him  every  day.  One  hour  in  a  morning,  and 
one  only,  he  devoted  to  walking,  but  even  that 
hour  was  not  unemployed  by  Douglas.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  abode  of  the  poor  and 
the  industrious  in  the  neighbourhcK)d ;  and 
Jane  having  leaVnt  that  Mr.  Douglas's  arrival 
at  the  Lodge  was  eagerly  looked  for,  not  by 
her  alone,  but  that  in  the  cottage  of  the  peas- 
ant, *^  his  presence  made  a  little  holiday,'^  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  pleasure 
which  she  derived  from  gazing  by  stealth  on 
his  fine  countenance,  and  listening  to  the  im- 
pressive tones  of  his  voice,  was  merely  a  tri- 
bute which  duty  exacted  from  her  as  due  to 
superior  virtue  and  superior  abilities.  ' 

But,  contented  as  Jane  had  learnt  to  be  with 
the  mere  presence  of  Douglas,  she  was  as 
much  charmed  as  ever  when  he  allowed  him- 
self to  relax  from  his  application,  become  the 
cheerful  companion,  and  read  out  to  them  as 
he  had  formerly  done ;  and  the  evening  hours 
fled  again  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  But 
the  time  of  Douglas's  departure  arrived,  and 
Jane's  letters  to  her  friends  resumed  their 
gloomy  character;  nor  did  they  impress  on 
Uieir  correspondents  the  reality  of  the  happi- 
ness which  she  endeavoured  to  assure  them 
of,  till  the  long  vacation  approached,  and 
Douglas  had  announced  his  decided  intention 
of  spending  it  at  the  Lodge. 

He  came,  but  not  as  usual  to  seclude  him- 
self all  day  in  his  study;  he  had  injured  his 
health  by  his  unremitting  application,  and  his 
physician  had  said  to  him — 

"There  is,  I  dare  say,  no  doubt  of  your  be- 
ing senior  wrangler,  provided  you  do  not  kill 
yourself  by  study  before  the  time  comes ;  — 
therefore,  I  desire  you  to  go  into  the  country, 
and,  instead  of  studying  all  the  day,  take  ex- 
ercise, and  endeavour  to  be  as. idle  as  your 
neighbours." 

Douglas  obeyed,  though  reluctantly;  at 
least  he  studied  only  a  few  hours  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  when  he  reached  the 
Lodge,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
drivin?  Mrs.  Hanbury  and  Jane  in  a  little 
low  whiskey  about  the  country,  or  in  rowing 
them  in  a  boat  on  a  piece  of  water  in  the 
grounds ;  and  the  evening  was  no  longer  the 
only  season  of  Jane's  enjoyment,  but  Douglas 
was  with  her  always,  except  when  he  was 
studying,  and  she  engaged  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements ;  and  when  she  retired  to  rest  at 
night,  she  could  not  sleep  till  she  had  recol- 
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lected  all  his  words  and  looks  during  the  day, 
and  had  assured  herself  that  she  might  con- 
sider him  as  her  friend  and  well-wisher.  Nor, 
as  her  tender  apprehensions  had  been  consider- 
ably awakened  by  the  severity  of  the  cough 
which  tormented  Douglas,  could  she  forbear 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  as  his  chamber  was  im- 
mediately over  hers,  in  order  to  listen  whe- 
ther its  violence  was  abated ;  and  not  till  she 
heard  him  cough  no  longer,  but  fancied  him 
fallen  asleep,  could  she  seek  repose  herf^elf; 
and  as  she  did  so,  she  used  to  exclaim  with  a 
sigh,  *^  Thank  God !  he  is  certainly  better  than 
he  was." 

But  November  came,  and  Douglas  perfectly 
restored  to  health  returned  to  college ;  while 
the  only  thought  that  had  power  to  call  a 
smile  to  the  pale  lip  of  Jane  was,  that  he 
would  certainly  return  t6  the  Lodge  at  the  en- 
suing vacation. 

Christmas  came,  however,  but  not  Douglas; 
Easter  arrived,  and  still  he  had  not  announced 
his  intentions  of  coming  to  the  Lodge ;  and 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  jianbury  had  begun  to 
wonder  at  neither  hearing  from  him  nor  seeing 
him,  he  sent  a  letter  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  too  deeply  immersed  in  study  to  be  able 
to  spare  from  it  even  the  time  which  he  must 
be  on  the  road ;  and  Jane,  complainings  of  a 
violent  head-ache,  went  to  bed  that  day  imme- 
diately after  tea.  But  Jane's  complaint  con- 
tinued for  several  successive  days.  Still, 
however,  she  persisted  in  reading  out  in  an 
evening,  and  in  reading  the  very  plays  which 
Douglas  read  when  she  first  knew  him ;  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury  were  surprised  at  her 
powers  of  imitation,  for  they  assured  her  that 
she  read  them  exactly  like  Douglas.  Janets 
head-ache,  and  other  complaints,  however, 
vanished  as  June  approached,  and  Douglas's 
promised  visit  was  openly  anticipated  with 
eager  expectation  by  his  old  friends,  and  se- 
cretly by  Jane. 

At  length  the  very  day  for  his  coming  was 
fixed,  and  the  young  housekeeper  busied  her- 
self in  contrivances  to  add  to  his  comfort  and 
his  pleasure ;  when,  the  day  before  he  was 
expected,  Mr.  Hanbury  received  a  letter  from 
him,  saying  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  stay 
at  college  during  the  whole  vacation,  as  he 
wanted  to  consult  books  there,  which  he  could 
get  nowhere  else;  nor  could  he  be  sure  of 
coming  to  them  even  at  Easter.  This  letter 
which  he  had  read  aloud  to  his  wife,  gave 
pain  to  the  affectionate  hearts  of  the  old  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  would  have  indulged  in  many 
expressions  of  regret  at  not  seeing  the  youth 
so  justly  dear  to  them,  had  not  their  attention 
been  called  off  by  a  scream  from  the  servant, 
who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  (the  door  of 
which  was  open,)  assisting  Miss  Vernon  to 
preserve  some  sweetmeats;  the  affrighted 
couple  immediately  ran  into  the  room,  and 
fonnd  Jane  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  fainting  fit. 
She  was  instantly  conveyed  to  bed,  and  at 


length  they  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  life; 
but  such  was  her  languor  and  weakness  that 
she  declared  her  inability  to  rise  again,  and 
for  two  days  she  kept  her  bed,  while  Mr.  Han- 
bury sent  a  message  to  beg  she  would  make 
haste  to  get  well  again,  as  he  could  not  exist 
without  ner  and  Douglas  too ;  **  And  I  am  sor- 
ry to  tell  you,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Han- 
bury, as  she  delivered  this  message,  **  that 
Douglas  does  not  come  to  us  at  all  tSis  year." 

**  Indeed !"  said  Jane ;  and  hiding  her  face 
in  the  pillow,  she  seemed  to  prepare  herself 
for  sleep,  that  she  might  avoid  the  necessity 
of  feigning  the  surprise  which  she  did  not  feel, 
as  she  had  overheard  the  letter  and  fainted  in 
consequence  of  it. 

When  Jane  made  her  appearance  again  be- 
low stairs,  Mr.  Hanbury  told  her  she  might 
just  as  well  have  stayed  above,  for  any  plea- 
sure that  he  was  likely  to  derive  from  her  pre- 
sence; "For  indeed,"  added  he,  "my  poor 
child,  you  are  so  altered,  and  look  so  ill,  that 
it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  look  at  you." 

^*  Indeed,  if  you  go  on  Mta,  Jane,  I  must 
have  a  physician  sent  for,"  said  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
taking  her  burning  hand  ;  but  Jane,  changing 
colour,  declared  that  she  was  quite  well  again, 
and  would  not  consent  to  have  any  advice. 
But  in  vain  did  her  tongue  contradict  her  feel- 
ings. Her  heart  preyed  on  her  delicate  frame, 
and  she  was  convinced  too  late  of  its  real  situ- 
ation. The  pangs  which  the  alteration  of 
Douglas's  intention  of  coming  to  the  Lodge 
inflicted  on  her,  opened  her  eyes  to  her  own 
passion  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced her  that  he  felt  nothing  for  her  but  the 
calm  regard  of  friendship  and  esteem ;  for,  if 
he  had,  could  he  have  given  up  his  visit! 
Not  that  she  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in  the 
presumptuous  hope,  as  she  called  it,  of  ever 
being  his — but  such  a  hope,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  had  crept  into  her  soul ;  and  now,  exe- 
crating her  own  daring  folly  and  indelicate 
weakness,  she  hated,  she  despised  herself, 
without  being  able  at  the  same  time  to  cease 
to  love  Douglas. 

A  few  weeks  of  this  internal  tumult  and 
agony,  which  with  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartan 
boy  she  concealed  from  every  observer,  at 
length  proved  too  much  even  for  her  resolu- 
tion to  contend  with,  and  she  was  compelled 
at  last  to  own  that  she  was  ill,  very  ill — while 
Mrs.  Hanbury  was  desired  by  the  medical 
attendants  to  lose  no  time  in  conveying  her  to 
Bristol.  There  she  remained  without  any 
symptom  of  amendment  till  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, when  Mr.  Hanbury  wrote  word  to  his 
wife  that  Douglas  was  coming  to  spend  three 
weeks  at  the  Lodge,  contrary  to  his  original 
intentions;  and  he  bitterly  lamented,  that  as 
Jane  was  not  at  all  better,  Mrs.  Hanbury  would 
not  be  able  to  hasten  home  to  receive  him. 

This  letter  Mrs.  Hanbury  read  to  Jane,  who* 
made  no  comments  on  it ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Hanbury  entered  her  room. 
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she  found  her  to  her  ^rreat  astoniehment  up 
and  dressed^  and  looking  considerably  im- 
proved in  health ;  nay,  she  continued  mending 
so  rapidly  during  the  following  week,  that  she 
declared  herself  able  to  return  to  the  Lodge ; 
nor  could  Mrs.  Hanbury  hesitate  one  moment 
to  believe  her.  Accordingly  they  set  off  on 
their  return,  and  arrived  at  home  the  dayafVer 
Douglas. 

The  delighted  Mr.  Hanbury  and  his  ward 
hastened  to  the  door  to  welcome  them;  but 
Douglas  started  back  shocked  and  affrighted 
when  he  beheld  the  alteration  in  Miss  Ver- 
non^s  appearance ;  and  when  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  assist  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
found  she  was  so  weak  that  he  must  take  her 
out  in  his  arms,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
of  affectionate  pity  as  her  head  involuntarily 
sunk  on  his  shoulder;  but  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  he  said,  *'  My  dear  girl,  little  was  I 
aware  hew  very  ill  you  had  been !" 

The  action  and  the  words  had  only  too 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  unhappy  and  con- 
scious suffnrer,  who,  fixing  on  him  a  look 
which  any  one  but  himself  ^ust  have  under- 
stood, sighed  deeply,  and  fainted  on  his  bo- 
som. But  her  fainting  was  attributed  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey ;  and  Jane,  on  her  re- 
covery, saw  no  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the 
countenances  of  those  around  her,  that  her  fatal 
secrrt  was  discovered. 

The  next  morning  she  was  able  to  come 
down  stairs  before  dinner,  and  during  Doug- 
lases stay  she  continued  to  do  so,  and  even  to 
sit  up  nearly  as  late  as  usual ;  while  Douglas, 
aw.ire  that  by  reading  he  amused  the  invalid, 
forgot  sometimes  the  mathematician  in  the 
man,  and  began  to  read  earlier  than  he  had 
ever  done  before. 

**  How  kind,  how  generous  he  is!**  thought 
Jane ;  *^  he  pities  me  evidently ;  but  how  much 

more  he  would  pity  me  if  he  knew !  but 

that  he  shall  mver  knetw.**  And  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  energy  she  suppressed  the  rising 
sigh,  and  taught  herself  to  behave  to  him  with 
reserve  almost  bordering  on  coldness;  and 
Douglas,  though  surprised  and  hurt  at  first  at 
thi!4  change,  attributed  it  to  the  caprice  inci- 
dent to  constant  illness. 

In  November,  Douglas  returned  to  coUe^, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  Jane  was  threatened  with 
another  journey  to  Bristol ;  but  being  well 
aware  that  change  of  scene  would  cause  no 
change  of  feeling,  she  begged,  she  entreated 
to  be  allowed  for  the  present  to  stay  where  she 
was.  At  the  ensuing  vacation,  Mr.  Hanbury 
announced  Doug1as*sapproaching  visit  to  Jane, 
and  being  off  her  guard  she  burst  into  tears ; 
while  the  good  old  man  felt  confirmed  by  this 
circumstance  in  the  belief  which  several  things 
had  led  him  to  entertain,  that  she  had  an  aver- 
sion to  Douglas,  whose  cold  manners  could 
not,  he  fancied,  be  very  prepossessing  to  wo- 
men; and  kindly  taking  her  hand,  be  told  her, 
that  if  in  her  weak  state  his  wa^*8  coming 


would  be  disagreeable  to  her,  and  she  should 
feel  his  presence  unwelcome,  he  would  write 
and  request  him  not  to  come.  Scarcely  could 
Jane  help  screaming  with  apprehension  at  this 
proposal ;  but  she  assured  him  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Douglases  society  would  amuse 
her ;  and  then  she  tottered  into  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

**  So,  he  is  coming  again !"  she  said  to  her- 
self, **  but  not  for  me,  he  is  not  coming  to  see 
me.  However,  I  shall  see  and  hear  him,  and 
he  will  say  with  a  look  of  great  kindness, 
"  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  how  are  you  1"  and 
"I  hope  you  are  better  than  you  were;''  while 
his  looks  tell  me  how  much  he  thinks  me  al- 
tered !"  She  then  looked  in  the  glass.  ^*  Al- 
tered! indeed  I  am!  He  once  thought  me 
handsome,  I  have  been  told,  but  (and  she 
smiled  mournfully  as  she  spoked  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  beauty  left  now ;  still,  that  would 
not  signify,  for  if  he  knew  whi/  I  was  so 
changed,  he  would,  if  he  had  ever  loved  me, 
love  me  the  better  for  the  alteration ;  and  at 
any  rate  he  would  pity  me.  Pity  me !  pity 
me!  pity  the  poor  lovesick  girl!  Horrible! 
No— never,  never  may  I  live  to  see  myself  an 
object  of  tuck  pity  to  him !  No  —  I  can  die, 
and  die  contented,  so  I  believe  myself  still  an 
object  of  his  esteem  and  respect;  and  when  he 
comes,  I  will  behave  with  such  resolution  !'* 

But  Douglas  did  not  come,  and  Jane  grew 
daily  worse;  nor  did  he  talk  of  coming  in  the, 
ensning  vacation,  and  Jane  was  again  ordered 
to  Bristol ;  but  she  declafed  herself  too  weak 
to  undertake  the  journey,  and  the  physician 
himself  owned  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
unavailing. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  said  this,  and  had 
witnessed  the  extreme  grief  which  this  decla- 
ration had  occasioned  the  kind  protectors  of 
the  unhappy  orphan,  he  begged  them  to  attend 
him  into  another  room,  as  he  had  something  of 
great  importance  to  say  to  them.  They  obeyed, 
and  he  told  them  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  Miss  Vernon's  disorder  was  caused  by 
mental  uneasiness.  **  She  has  something  on 
her  mind,"  said  he ;  "  and  unless  you  can  pre- 
vail on  her  to  disclose  what  it  is,  believe  me, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  save  her." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury*B  astonishment 
equalled  their  distress,  and  the  physician  pro- 
ceeded to  suggest  the  probability  of  pining  in 
secret  and  unrequited  love. 

*^  Impossible !"  cried  Mr.  Hanbury,  eagerly^ 
••  impossible  T' 

**  Would  I  thought  80  too !"  moumf\jlly  re- 
plied Mrs.  Hanbury,  whose  long  blindness 
was  now  painfully  removed. 

Mrs.  Hanbury  had  very  rigid  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  female  delicacy,  and  was  not  there- 
fore able  to  bear  for  a  moment  the  idea  that 
any  woman  whom  she  esteemed  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  violation  of  it  as  to  entert^n 
a  passion  for  a  man  who  had  never,  by  word, 
look,  or  action,  endeavoured  to  inspiie  her 
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with  it ;  but  she  ifow  recollected  a  thousand 
instances  of  Janets  attachment  to  Douslas 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  her;  and  while 
she  thought  how  cruelly  her  intended  kind- 
ness to  the  orphan  of  her  dearest  friend  had 
been  perverted  by  circumstances,  she  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  grief,  and  was  some  time 
before  she  could  listen  to  the  voice  of  consola- 
tion. 

•'  Compose  yourself,  ray  dear,  dear  woman," 
cried  Mr.  Hanbury,  "  you  know  what  we  did 
was  meant  for  the  best,  and  God  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  could  require  no  more  of  us.  Indeed 
the  doctor  must  be  nTistaken.  You  know  she 
has  seen  no  young  man  often  but  Douglas.** 

**  But  Douglas !"  echoed  Mrs.  Hanbury  ; 
**  is  not  he  only  too  likely  to  be  the  object  of 
her  affections  V 

"He  is  not,  however;  for  I  have  long 
thought,  and  I  now  lately  have  been  corwineedt 
that  she  dislikes  him." 

"  Dislikes  him  !*' 

"Yes; — In  the  first  place  yoo  know  she 
was  much  prejudiced  against  him  before  she 
saw  him,  and  I  see  clearly,  by  the  distance  o( 
her  manner  to  him  for  some  time  past,  that 
her  old  prejudices  are  returned.  Then  you 
see  that  1  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  on 
her  to  sing  to  him,  or  show  her  drawings  to 
him,  thdugh  I  have  sometimes  conquered  her 
timidity  on  other  occasions;  but  she  always 
refuses  to  oblige  him  this  way;  and  I  assure 
you,  that  when  I  told  her  last  Christmas  that 
he  was  coming  to  see  us,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  looked  I  donU  know  how.'* 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  Mr.  Hanbury,*' 
cri^d  his  more  quick-sighted  wife,  "it  is  then, 
I  see,  too  tree  !*' 

"  Nay,  madam,  if  you  require  any  further 
proof,**  said  the  physician,  "  read  these  verses, 
which,  as  she  lay  in  a  restless  sleep  just  now^, 
dropped  from  her  pillow.  They  are  torn 
tlirongh,  you  see,  and  she  was  probably  going 
to  defttroy  them  entirely,  when  some  one  came 
in  and  interrupted  her.  Read  them  and  let 
me  replace  them  before  she  awakes  from  the 
sleep  into  which  she  is  again  fallen.*' 

Mr.  Hanbury  read  them  hastily,  and  mourn- 
fully exclaimed,  "  I  fear  these  lines  are  only 
too  prophetic;  and  she  will,  she  must  die!  for 
I  know  she  will  never  own  the  truth,  and  such 
a  load  of  unshared  anguish  must  sink  her  to 
the  grave.*' 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Hanbury  declare  he  did  not 
believe  that  love  and  Douglas  were  the  only 
causes' of  Jane*s  disorder;  his  wife  and  the 
physician  were  both  against  him ;  and  it  was 
resolved  upon  that  the  latter  should  inform 
Miss  Vernon  that  he  knew  the  cause  of  her 
complaint  was  seated  in  the  heart,  and  that  if 
she  wished  to  give  herself  a  chance  of  living, 
she  must  unburthen  her  mind  to  her  kind  and 
affectionate  friends.  He  did  so,  and  Jane 
heard  him  with  a  degree  of  fierce  indignation 
wholly  foreign  to  her  character;  for  her  ex- 


treme delicacy  was  wounded  by  his  suspi- 
cions, and  roused  her  to  the  most  violent  re- 
sentment. But  the  feeling  was  too  strong, 
and  too  ungenial  to  her  nature,  to  last;  ami 
she  sunk  almost  fainting  on  her  pillow ;  and 
then  her  kind  adviser  attacked  her  feelings  in 
another  way.  He  represented  to  her  the  af- 
fection,  even  parental,  which  the  Hanburys 
entertained  for  her;  and  that,  however  desi- 
rous she  might  be  of  dyinc^,  her  life  was  no 
longer  at  her  disposal,  as  it  was  due  to  the 
friends  who  had  adopted  her,  and  that  she 
ought  to  straggle  with  her  feelings,  and  en- 
deavour to  take  every  means  of  recovery  for 
their  sakes,  if  not  for  her  own.  This  was  at- 
tacking the  grateful  affectionate  heart  of  Jane 
on  the  right  side ;  and  after  a  long  and  dread- 
ful straggle  between  delicacy  and  duty,  Jane 
owned  that  the  physician's  suspicions  were 
well  founded,  and  promised  solemnly  to  con- 
fide in  her  venerable  friends. 

At  length,  after  many  straggles,  many  frait- 
less  efforts,  and  many  expressions  of  the  hor- 
ror and  contempt  excited  in  her  by  her  own 
weakness,  the  poor  self-condemned  sufferer 
confessed  to  her  afflicted  friends,  that  she  had 
imbibed  a  deep-rooted  and  hopeless  passion 
for  their  unconscious  ward ;  and  she  made  this 
avowal  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  attachment  to 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  with  more 
reluctance,  timidity,  and  self-condemnation, 
than  is  felt  by  some  women  who  have  to  own 
that  the  violence  of  passion  has  led  them  to  the 
commission  of  error;  nor  did  she  do  so  till 
she  had  obtained  from  them  both  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  they  would  keep  her  secret 
with  all  possible  fidelity. 

Mr.  Hanbury  was  surprised  and  afflicted 
too,  nay,  perhaps  mortified  at  his  want  of  dis- 
cernment; but  sorrow  was  the  only  feeling 
experienced  by  his  wife;  and  afier  having 
spoken  the  kindest  words  of  consolation  to  the 
wretched  girl,  she  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  leaving  her,  that  she  might  consult  with 
her  husband  on  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

While  they  were  consulting  together,  Dooff- 
las,  who  was  not  to  be  of  age  till  three-and- 
twent^,  but  was  now  within  six  weeks  of  his 
majority,  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  announce 
his  intention  of  coming  to  them  the  next  day 
for  a  week ;  and  the  distressed  couple,  con- 
vinced that  they  ought  not  to  sacrifice  Jane's 
life  to  their  promise,  or  her  delicacy,  took  their 
resolution  accordingly. 

Douglas  came  in  high  spirits;  but  they  were 
greatly  damped  on  hearing  the  sad  situation  of 
the  interesting  orphan,  for  whom  he  felt  a  sort 
of  hrother*s  love. 

But  his  feelings  then  were  blissful  to  what 
he  experienced,  when,  after  many  tears  from 
Mrs.  Hanbury,  and  many  sighs  of  strong  emo- 
tion in  his  guardian,  as  the^  drew  round  the 
evening  fire,  Mr.  Hanbury  simply  and  shortly 
relates)  the  cause  of  Jane  s  malady ;  while  in 
proportion  aa  he  dwelt  op  the  length,  troth. 
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and  ardoor  of  Janets  affection,  Mrs.  Hanbury 
as  fully  expatiated  on  her  extreme  delicacy ; 
on  the  difficulty  which  they  had  to  get  the  se- 
cret from  her;  and  on  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  extorted  a  promise  from  them  never 
to  reveal  it. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  ceased 
speaking,  and  did  not  make  a  single  comment. 
Douglas  listened  to  the  tale  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  incapable  of  speaking  a  word, 
while  his  friends  sat  equally  silent  by  his  side ; 
till  Mr.  Haabury  sliding  a  copy  of  the  poor 
orphan^s  torn  verses  into  his  hand,  explained 
what  they  were,  how  they  had  obtained  them, 
and  told  him  to  read  them  when  he  was  alone. 

Immediately  afler,  Douglas  started  up  to  re- 
tire to  his  own  room ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  round  and  said,  **  Allow 
me  this  night  for  reflection.** 

He  had  need  of  it,  indeed.  Humanity, 
pity,  and  gratitude,  called  upon  him  imperi- 
ously to  oder  the  unhappy  Jane  his  hand,  and 
save  her  from  the  misery  of  dying  of  unre- 
quited love.  But  then  the  sacritice  was  a  tre- 
mendous one.  He  felt  for  Jane,  though  she 
was  beautiful,  amiable,  and  intelligent,  no  sen- 
timent resembling  passion,  and  marriage  it- 
self was  at  that  time  inconvenient,  nay,  even 
hateful  to  him ;  as  it  would  interfere  with  all 
those  plans  so  long  the  darling  objects  of  his 
wishes,  p](tns  calculated  to  repay  him  for  the 
severity  of  his  past  studies,  by  opening  to  him 
new  fields  of  improvement  and  delight. 

It  had  for  years  been  his  intention  to  travel 
over  Greece,  and,  indeed,  over  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  great  part  of  Asia,  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  his  long-expected  degree,  and  had 
possession  of  his  fortune;  and 'he  well  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  wife 
with  him  in  some  of  the  expeditions  which  he 
was  most  fond  of  projecting.  But  then  he  re- 
collected, that  if  he  did  marry  Jane,  pleasure 
was  all  he  gave  up,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  sacri- 
ficed her  life. 

At  this  moment  the  verses  given  him  by 
Mr.  Hanbury  met  his  eye,  and  he  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Not  one  kind  look— one  friendly  word ! 
Wilt  thou  in  chilling  silence  sit ; 
Nor  through  the  social  hour  afford 
One  cheering  smile,  or  beam  of  wit  f 

Yet  still,  absorb'd  in  studious  care, 
Neglect  to  waste  one  look  on  me ; 
For  then  mv  happy  eyes  may  dare 
To  gase  ana  dwell  uncheck'd  on  thee. 

And  still  in  silence  sit,  nor  deign 
One  gentle  precious  word  to  say  ;   ' 
For  silent  I  may  then  remain. 
Nor  let  my  voice  my  soul  betray. 

This  fait' ring  voice,  these  conscious  eyes, 
My  throbbing  heart  too  plainly  speak  ; 
There  timid  nopeless  passion  lies, 
And  bids  it  siUnee  keep,  and  break. 


*^  Dear  exquisite  girl  !**  cried  Douglas,  when 
he  had  perused  these  lines ;  **  No !  thy  heart 
shall  ruU  break.*' 

So  saying,  he  read  some  more  lines ; 

To  me  how  dear  this  twilight  hour, 
Cheer'd  by  the  fagot's  varying  blaze  ! 
If  this  be  mine,  I  usk  no  more 
On  morn's  refulgent  light  to  gaze  : 

For  now,  while  on  his  glowing  cheek 
I  see  the  fire's  radiance  fall, 
The  darkest  seat  I  softly  seek, 
And  gaze  on  him  unseen  by  all. 

His  folded  arms,  his  studious  brow, 
His  thoughtlul  eycj  unmark'd,  I  see ; 
Nor  could  his  voice  or  words  bestow 
So  dear,  so  true  a  joy  on  me. 

But  he  forgets  that  I  am  near- 
Fame,  future  fame,  in  thought  he  seeks, 
To  him  ambition's  paths  appear, 
And  bright  the  sun  of  science  breaks. 

His  heart  with  ardent  hope  is  fiU'd ; 
His  prospects  full  of  beauty  bloom ; 
But,  oh  !  my  heart  despair  has  chili'd, 
My  only  prospect  is — the  tomb  ! 

One  only  boon  from  heaven  I  claim, 
And  may  it  grant  the  fond  desire  ! 
I'hat  I  may  live  to  hear  his  fame, 
And  in  that  throb  of  joy  expire, 

'*  No— that  thou  shalt  not,"  said  Douglas, 
bursting  into  tears ;  **  thou  shah  live  to  share 
and  to  enjoy  it.  How  blind,  how  fatally  blind 
have  I  been !" 

The  next  lines  that  attracted  his  notice 
were  these : 

Oft  hast  thou  mark'd  my  chilling  eye. 
And  mourn'd  my  cold  reserve  to  see. 
Resolved  the  ficiile  friend  to  fly, 
Who  secm'd  unjust  to  worth  and  thee : 

While  I,  o'erioy'd,  thy  an^er  saw- 
Blest  proof  I  had  not  tried  in  vain 
I'o  sive  imperious  passion  law, 
Ancl  bide  my  bosom's  conscious  pain. 

But  when  night's  shelt'ring  darkness  came. 
And  none  the  conscious  wretch  could  view, 
How  fiercely  burn'd  the  smotber'd  flame  ! 
How  deep  was  ev'ry  sigh  I  drew  ! 

Yet  still  to  thee  I'll  clothe  my  brow 
In  all  that  jealous  pride  requires; 
My  look  the  type  of  Etna's  snow — 
My  heart,  of  Etna's  secret  fires. 

**  I  will  read  no  more,**  said  Douglas,  pac- 
ing the  room  ;  **  Oh  !  what  a  monster  I  was 
to  be  blind  and  insensible  to  so  true  and  deli- 
cate an  attachment!  And  yet,  what  a  cox- 
comb must  I  have  been,  had  I  thought  myself 
capable  of  inspiring  such  a  passion  as  this  !'* 

At  this  moment  another  song  dropped  on 
the  floor;  and,  contrary  to  his  resolution,  he 
could  not  forbear  reading  that  as  well  as  the 
others. 


One  little  moment,  short  as  blest. 
Compassion  Love's  soft  semblance  woce^ 
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My  nieagre  form  he  fondly  preas'd 
Aud  on  ma  beating  bosom  bore. 

His  frame  with  strong  emotion  shook, 
And  kindness  tuned  each  iait'ring  word: 
While  I,  surprised, with  anxious  look 
I'he  meaning  of  his  glance  explored. 

But  soon  my  too  experienced  heart 
Read  nought  but  generous  pity  there ; 
I  fell  presumptuous  hope  depart, 
And  all  again  was  dark  despair. 

Yet  still,  in  memoir  still,  my  heart, 
Lives  o*er  that  fleeting  bliss  again ; 
1  feel  his  glance,  his  touch,  impart 
Emotion  tnrough  each  bursting  vein. 

And  *'  Once  (I  cry)  those  eyes  so  sweet 
On  me  with  fondness  deignM  to  shine ; 
P'or  once  I  felt  his  bosom  beat 
Against  the  conscious  throbs  of  mine !" 

Nor  shall  the  dear  remembrance  die 
While  aught  ol'  life  to  me  is  given ; 
But  soothe  my  last  convulsive  sigh. 
And  be,  till  then,  my  joy,  my  heaven ! 

**She  shall  not  die,  by  heaven,  she  shall 
not;**  exclaimed  Douglas,  again  bursting  into 
tears;  *\8he  shall  live  —  she  must  live  —  if  it 
be  in  the  power  of  love,  gratitude,  and  admi- 
ration, to  save  her!  Oh,  would  it  were  morn- 
ing !  1  could  find  in  my  heart  to  call  up  the 
family,  and  entreat  to  be  admitted  immediately 
into  her  presence." 

With  these  feelings,  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  full  of  tenderness  towards  Jane,  Douglas 
fell  asleep ;  but  his  rest  was  disturbed,  and 
towards  morning  he  awoke  with  a  sort  of  op- 
pressive and  painful  consciousness  on  his 
mind,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  at  first 
recollect;  but,  by  d^^rees,  the  truth  burst 
upon  him,  and  he  recollected  the  sacred,  but 
still  reluctant  duty  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform. 

'*But,  surely,  I  can  ofier  her  my  hand, 
(thought  he,)  engage  myself  to  her,  and  then 
travel  for  three  years  before  I  marry  !" 

But  he  recollected  that  if  he  did  so,  he 
should  inevitably  prove  to  Miss  Vernon,  that 
pity  and  not  love  occasioned  his  otfer;  and 
seeing  that  her  secret  was  betrayed,  she  would 
die  with  sh  im  ^  ?nd  cant:t.>rnation, 

**  No,"  said  Doucrlas  to  himself,  after  a  long 
struggle,  **  the  sacrifice  must  be  complete  or 
not  made  at  all ;  nor  will  I  call  it  a  sacrifice. 
That  man  is  a  contemptible  being  who  lives 
for  hiinself  alone,  and  I  have  it  in  my  power 
not  only  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  human  beings,  but  bid  her  live  for 
happiness  dear  as  unexpected.  No;  mine 
she  shall  be;  and  I  doul\t  not  but  that  in  a 
short  lime  my  love  will  fiiUy  equal  hers." 

Then,  having  laid  his  plan  so  as  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  Jane*s  suspecting  that  his 
pity  and  not  his  passion  spoke,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  requesting  an  interview;  and 
having  given  it  to  the  servant,  with  slow  and 
pensive  step  he  entered  the  breakfast-room. 


"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Hanbury, 
holding  out  his  band  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
utter  another  word  ;  while  Mrs.  Hanbury  fixed 
her  eyes  on  his  face,  as  if  to  read  his  very 
soul. 

"I  have  written  a  note,"  replied  Douglas, 
**  to  request  an  interview  with  Miss  Vernon." 

"Then,"  cried  Mrs.  Hanbury,  "she  will 
suspect  that  we  have  betrayed  her  to  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  Douglas,  "I 
wrote  purposely  to  prevent  this  suspicion,  and 
1  am  sure  that  she  cannot  suspect  it." 

Still  Mrs.  Hanbury  continued  to  be  alarm- 
ed ;  and  when  informed  that  Miss  Vernon  was 
awake,  she  hastened  to  her,  to  learn  how  the 
letter  affected  her.  She  found  her  in  great 
agitation,  but  it  was  of  pleasure  only. 

"See,  my  dear  madam,"  said  she,  holding 
out  the  letter;  " see !  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doug- 
las !  So,  he  is  here !  and  1  shall  see  him  once 
more!  and  he  says — but  read  what  he  says 
yourself;  it  has  made  me  so  happy !"  And 
then  she  wiped  from  her  forehead  the  chill 
damps  emotion  had  gathered  there. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vernon, — I  am  here,  arriv- 
ed only  for  a  few  days,  and  with  inexpressi- 
ble grief  I  find  myself  forbidden  to  see  you. 
Our  good  friends  tell  me  you  are  too  ill  to  bear 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  as  they  spitefully  call 
me ;  but  as  we  may  not  meet  again  for  some 
time,  I  cannot  bear  to  depart  without  bidding 
you  farewell,  and  judging  for  myself  of  the 
real  state  of  your  health.  You  know  I  pique 
myself  on  being  somewhat  of  a  physician; 
but  this  is  not  all.  1  have  something  to  con- 
sult with  you  upon,  which  is  of  importance  to 
my  future  happiness ;  and  you  know,  in  some 
cases,  the  young  had  rather  ask  advice  of  the 
younff  than  of  the  old.  Do,  therefore,  see  me, 
if  it  be  but  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  you 
will  be  so  kind,  1  will  defy  the  frowns  of  our 
too  careful  guardian. 

"  Yours  most  aflfectionately, 

"Georoi  Douglas." 

Mrs.  Hanbnry  turned  away  to  hide  the  start- 
ins  tears  which  this  proof  of  Douglas's  watch- 
ful delicacy  forced  from  her  eyes;  while  the 
deceived  and  happy  Jane  exclaimed,  "  Only 
think  !  he  wants  to  consult  me,  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice !  and  1  shall  not  only  see  him  again  be- 
fore I  die,  but  I  shall  have,  perhaps,  the  con- 
solation in  my  last  moments  to  reflect  that  I 
may  be  of  use  to  him,  and  that  through  life 
he  may  feel  the  benefit  of  ray  regard ;  tor  you 
know,"  added  she,  "though  I  am  so  much 
his  inferior  in  sense  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else,  my  wish  to  serve  him  may  inspire  me 
with  the  means." 

"  Don^t  talk  so,  Jane ;  I  canH  bear  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Hanbury;  "you  are  not  dying,  and  you 
shall  not  die;  I  can*t  part  with  you." 

Jane  smiled  mournfully  as  Mrs.  Hanbury 
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said  this,  and  then  asked  her  why  they  would 
not  let  Douglas  see  her. 

'*  Because  we  feared  that  the  sight  of  him 
mi^ht  overpower  you,  and  betray  the  secret 
which  you  so  much  wish  to  keep." 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,  no,"  said  Jane  with 
a  self-approving  smile;  ** think  me  not  so 
weak.  'I'error  lest  he  should  suspect  my  se- 
cret, has  given,  and  will  give  me  courag^e  to 
face  and  overcome  the  danger;  besidt^s,  it  is 
only  one  struggle,  one  effort  more ;  and  shall 
1  let  my  strength  fail  me  in  sight  of  land  !" 

"  You  are  a  noble  ^rl,  Jane,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hanbury,  '*  and  in  spite  of  your  despondency 
I  trust  you  will  be  spared  for  happiness." 

Jane  said  nothing,  but  prepared  to  dress 
herself;  but  not  being  able  to  endure  the  in- 
decorum of  receiving  Mr.  Douglas  where  she 
was,  she  was  at  last  with  some  difficulty  seat- 
ed in  an  easy-chair  in  the  next  room  support- 
ed by  pillows;  and  having  desired  Mrs.  Han- 
bury to  tell  Mr.  Douglas  that  she  was  ready 
to  receive  him,  with  a  beating  heart  and  vary- 
ing colour,  she  sat  awaiting  his  approach. 
But  the  moment  of  Douglas's  appe.^.rance  was 
the  last  of  Jane's  weakness ;  delicacy  and  vir- 
tuous pride  had  power  to  overcome  even  im- 
perious love;  and  while  her  heart  throbbed 
almost  to  bursting,  Jane's  manner,  dignified 
and  composed,  though  gentle  and  affectionate, 
excited  at  once  surprise,  tenderness,  and  ad- 
miration in  Douglas;  and  as  he  approached 
her,  unable  to  overcome,  and  wishing  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  he  turned  to  the  window, 
having  grasped  and  tlien  relinquished  the  cold, 
clammy  hand  which  hung  almost  powerless 
by  her  side. 

"You  find  me  greatly  altered,"  observed 
Jane  with  surprising  firmness ;  and  Douglas 
in  silence  seated  himself  next  to  her.  He 
then  questioned  her  on  the  stafte  of  her  symp- 
toms; felt  her  pulse;  and  having  at  length 
composed  his  own  spirits  a  little,  and  amused 
Jane,  he  assumed  a  smiling  air,  and  told  Mrs. 
Hanbury  he  wished  to  be  lef^  alone  with  Miss 
Vernon,  as  he  had  some  important  business 
to  settle  with  her.  Mrs.  Hanbury  affected  to 
Joke  in  return,  and  then  lefl  the  room,  almost 
unable  to  support  herself. 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Vernon,"  cried  Douglas 
turning  very  pale,  "I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
sort  of  subterfuge  in  order  to  obtain  this  inter- 
view. 1  knew  that  the  fears  of  my  kind 
friends  would  forbid  it,  especially  if  they  sus- 
pected my  reasons  for  asking  it ;  and  I  could 
not  bear  any  longer  the  suspense  which  now 
oppresses  me."  Here  he  paused,  and  Jane 
gazed  on  his  evident  emotion  with  feelings 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  analyze  or  describe. 
At  length,  taking  her  passive  hand,  and  almost 
weeping  over  her  faded  form  as  it  reclined  on 
the  pillow  which  trembled  under  her,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus:  "You  know  not,  my  dear  girl, 
how  much  I  am  interested  in  your  speedy  re- 
covery.   In  a  few,  a  very  few  weeks  I  shall 


be  of  age,  and  my  own  master ;  and  then,  if 
you  are  able  and  willing  to  listen  to  hie,  dear- 
est Jane,  it  is,  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  offer 
you  my  heart  and  hand." 

On  hearing  these  words,  these  welcome, 
precious,  and  unexpected  words,  the  keenly 
feeling  girl  sprung  up  from  her  chair  in  a 
transport  of  joy  and  tenderness,  and  instantly 
fell  lifeless  at  his  feel! 

In  vain  was  every  possible  remedy  applied 
to  restore  her  to  life,  in  vain  did  her  terrified 
friends  hang  over  her  in  mute  and  breathless 
agony.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  too 
susceptible  girl  was  indeed  gone  for  ever! 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  the  an- 
guish of  Douglas  and  the  affectionate  protect- 
ors of  the  ill-fated  orphan,  when  the  melan- 
choly truth  was  at  last  reluctantly  admitted  by 
them ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  my  subject  with- 
out holding  up  this  melancholy  incident,  as 
one  of  the  many  striking  and  warning  ex- 
amples so  frequently  exhibited,  of  the  danger 
accruing  to  the  young  and  unwary  of  my  sex 
from  the  thoughtless  indulgence  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  any  man,  however  amiable  he  may 
be,  unless  assured  beyond  the  power  of  doubt 
that  such  a  preference  is  mutual.  The  ex- 
treme amiableness  of  the  object  is  no  excuse 
for  giving  way  to  a  passion  which  may  doom 
the  sufferer  who  nourishes  it  to  pine  in  sorrow 
or  in  sickness,  converting  her  into  a  useless, 
joyless  member  of  society ;  an  object  of  pity 
bordering  on  contempt  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  of  painful  anxiety  to  her  relations  and 
friends. 

If  a  sword  deprives  us  of  the  use  of  our 
limbs,  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  sword 
was  a  golden  one;  and  whether  the  man  for 
whom  a  young  woman  sighs  in  hopeless  love 
be  vicious  or  amiable,  is  of  no  further  import- 
ance than  as  it  serves  to  show  whether  her 
taste  be  depraved  or  otherwise. 

Nor  should  those  to  whom  is  delegated  the 
task  of  watching  over  the  conduct  and  pro- 
pensities of  young  women,  allow  themselves 
to  imagine  that  they  may,  on  the  subject  of 
love,  sport  with  the  hopes  and  vanity  of  an 
inexperienced  girl.  If  such  a  one  be  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  from  the  weak  women  or 
flattering  men  who  Surround  her,  persons  more 
desirous  of  saying  a  pleasant  than  a  true  thing, 
that  she  appears  the  object  'of  decided  prefer- 
ence to  an  amiable  man,  she  learns  to  view 
him  with  more  than  common  complacency ; 
and  should  distressing  consequences  ensue 
from  their  imprudence,  the  persons  so  talking 
would  vainly  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves 
by  declaring  that  they  did  not  think  so  pru- 
dent, so  delicate,  so  sensible  a  girl  was  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  hints  which  they  had 
given.  Let  them  remember,  that  true  love, 
like  the  Cretan  monster  of  old,  is  fond  of  prey- 
ing on  the  CHOICEST  victims;  and  that  the 
PUREST  streams  reflect  images  more  deeplt 
and  more  perfbctlt  than  others. 
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The  night  was  dark — the  wind  blew  keen- 
ly over  the  frozen  and  rugged  heath,  when 
Agnes,  pressing  her  moaning  child  to  her 
bosom,  was  travelling  on  foot  to  her  father's 
habitation. 

"Would  to  God  I  had  never  left  it!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  home  and  all  its  enjoyments 
rose  in  fancy  to  her  view.  And  I  think  my 
readers  will  be  ready  to  join  in  the  exclama- 
tion, when  they  hear  the  poor  wanderer's  his- 
tory. 

Agnes  Fitzhenry  was  the  only  child  of  a 
respectable  merchant  in  a  country  town,  who, 
having  lost  his  wife  when  his  daughter  was 
very  young,  resolved,  for  her  sake,  to  form  no 
second  connexion.  To  the  steady,  manly  af- 
fection of  a  father,  Fitzhenry  joined  the  fond 
anxieties  and  endearing  attentions  of  a  mother; 
and  his  parental  care  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
love  and  amiable  qualities  of  Agnes.  He  was 
not  rich,  yet  the  profits  of  his  trade  were  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  bestow  every  possible  ex- 
pense on  his  daughter's  education,  and  to  lay 
up  a  considerable  sum  yearly  for  her  future 
support;  whatever  else  he  could  spare  from 
his  own  absolute  wants,  he  expended  in  pro- 
curing comforts  and  pleasures  for  her.  **  What 
an  excellent  father  that  man  is !"  was  the  fre- 
quent exclamation  among  his  acquaintance— 
"and  what  an  excellent  child  he  has!  well 
may  he  be  proud  of  her,"  was  as  commonly 
the  answer  to  it.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wonder- 
ed at;  Anrnes  united  to  extreme  beauty  of  face 
and  person,  every  accomplishment  that  belongs 
to  her  own  sex,  and  a  great  degree  of  that 
strength  of  mind  and  capacity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  other. 

For  this  combination  of  rare  qualities,  Agnes 
was  admired  ;  for  her  sweetness  of  temper, 
her  willingness  to  obli<^e,  her  seeming  uncon- 
sciousness uf  her  own  merits,  and  her  readi- 
ness to  commend  the  merits  of  others — for 
these  still  rarer  qualities  Agnes  was  beloved  ; 
and  she  seldom  formed  an  acquaintance  with- 
out at  the  same  time  securing  a  friend. 

But  short  was  thy  triumph,  sweet  Agnes  ! 
and  long  was  thy  atiliction  ! 

Her  father  thought  he  loved  her  (and  per- 
haps he  was  right)  as  never  father  loved  a 
child  before;  and  Agnes  thought  she  loved 
him  as  a  child  nev^r  before  loved  a  father. 
**  I  will  not  marry,  but  live  single  for  my  fa- 
ther's sake,"  she  often  said ;  but  she  altered 
her  determination  when  her  heart,  hitherto 
unmoved  by  the  addresses  of  the  other  sex, 
was  assailed  by  an  officer  in  the  guards  who 


came  to  recruit  in  the  town  in  which  she 
resided. 

Clifford,  as  I  shall  call  him,  had  not  only  a 
fine  figure  and  a  graceful  address,  but  talents 
rare  and  various,  and  powers  of  conversation 
so  fascinating,  that  the  woman  he  had  betray- 
ed forgot  her  wrongs  in  his  presence ;  and  the 
creditor  who  came  to  dun  him  for  the  payment 
of  debts  already  incurred,  went  away  eager 
to  oblige  him  by  letting  him  incur  still  more. 
Fatal  perversion  of  uncommon  abilities!  This 
man,  who  might  have  taught  a  nation  to  look 
up  to  him  as  its  best  pride  in  prosperity,  and 
its  best  hope  in  adversity,  made  no  other  use 
of  his  talents  than  to  betray  the  unwary  of 
both  sexes,  the  one  to  shame,  the  other  to  pe- 
cuniary difficultits;  and  he,  whose  mind  was 
capacious  enough  to  have  imagined  schemes 
to  aggrandize  hts  native  country,  the  slave  of 
sordid  selfishness,  never  looked  beyond  his 
own  temporary  and  petty  benefit,  and  sat 
down  contented  with  the  achievements  of  the 
day,  if  he  had  overreached  a  credulous  trades- 
man, or  beguiled  an  unsuspecting  woman. 

But  to  accomplish  even  these  paltry  tri- 
umphs, great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
was  necessary ;  a  power  of  discovering  the 
prevailing  foible  in  those  on  whom  he  had  de- 
signs, and  of  converting  their  imagined  securi- 
ty into  their  real  danger.  He  soon  discovered 
that  Agnes,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
her  possessing  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
good  Qualities  which  she  really  had,  valued 
herself,  with  not  unusual  blindness,  on  tliose 
which  she  had  not.  She  thought  herself  en- 
dowed with  great  power  to  read  the  characters 
of  those  with  whom  she  associated,  when  she 
had  not  even  discrimination  enough  to  under- 
stand her  own;  and,  while  she  imagined  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  others  to  deceive  her, 
she  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  deceiving 
herself. 

Cliflbrd  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
this  weakness  in  his  intended  victim ;  and, 
while  he  taught  her  to  believe  none  of  bis 
faults  had  escaped  her  observation,  with  hers 
he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted. 
But  not  content  with  making  her  faults  sub- 
servient to  his  views,  he  pressed  her  virtues 
also  into  his  service;  and  her  aiteclion  for  her 
father,  that  strong  hold,  secure  in  \%hich,  Ag- 
nes would  have  defied  the  most  violent  as- 
saults of  temptation,  he  contrived  should  be 
the  means  of  her  dcA^au 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the 
various  and  seducing  powers  which  Cliflbrd 
possessed,  not  because  he  will  be  a  principal 
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fi^re  in  my  narrative,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
the  chief  characters  in  it  are  the  Father  and 
Daughter;  but  in  order  to  excuse,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  strong  attachment  he  excited  in 
A^nes. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  female  writer  of 
celebrity,  that  *Move,  however  rated  by  many 
as  the  chief  passion  of  the  heart,  is  but  a  poor 
dependant,  a  retainer  on  the  other  passions — 
admiration,  gratitude,  respect,  esteem,  pride  in 
the  object;  divest  the  boasted  sensation  of 
these,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the  impression 
of  a  twelvemonth,  by  courtesy,  or  vulgar  error, 
called  love.''  And  of  all  these  ingredients 
was  the  passion  of  Agnes  composed.  For  the 
graceful  person  and  manner  of  Clifford  she 
felt  admiration ;  and  her  gratitude  was  excited 
by  her  observing  that,  while  he  was  an  object 
of  attention  to  every  one  wherever  he  appear- 
ed, his  attentions  were  exclusively  directed  to 
herself;  and  that  he  who,  from  his  rank  and 
accomplishments,  might  have  laid  claim  to  the 
hearts  even  of  the  brightest  daughters  of 
fashion,  in  the  gayest  scenes  of  the  metropolis, 
seemed  to  have  no  Kigher  ambition  than  to  ap- 
pear amiable  in  the  eyei^  of  Agnes,  the  humble 
toast  of  an  obscure  country  town;  while  his 
superiority  of  understanding,  and  brilliancy  of 
talents  called  forth  her  respect,  and  his  appa- 
rent virtues  her  esteem ;  and,  when  to  this 
high  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  man,  was 
added  a  knowledge  of  his  high  birthand  great 
expectations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  also 
felt  the  last  mentioned,  and  of\en,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  excitement  to  love,  **  pride  in  the  ob- 
ject." 

When  Clifford  began  to  pay  those  marked 
attentions  to  Agnes,  which  ought  always,  on 
due  encouragement  frnm  the  woman  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  to  be  followed  by  an  offer 
of  marriage,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  as 
much  disliked  by  the  father,  as  admired  by  the 
daughter ;  yet  his  management  was  so  artful, 
that  Fitzhenry  could  not  give  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  dislike — he  could  only  declare  its 
existence ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Agnes  learned  to  think  her  father  unjust  and 
capricious.  Thus,  while  Clifford  insured  an 
acceptance  of  his  addresses  from  Agnes,  he, 
at  the  same  time,  secured  a  rejection  of  them 
from  Fitzhenry ;  and  this  was  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  as  he  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
marriage,  and  knew,  besides,  that  marrying 
Agnes  would  disappoint  all  his  ambitious 
prospects  in  life,  and  bring  on  him  the  eternal 
displeasure  of  his  father. 

At  length,  af\er  playing  for  some  time  with 
her  hopes  and  fears,  Clifford  requested  Fitz- 
henry to  sanction  with  his  approbation,  his 
addresses  to  his  daughter ;  and  Fitzhenry,  as 
he  expected,  coldly  and  firmly  declined  the 
honour  of  his  alliance.  But  when  Clifford 
mentioned,  as  if  uncruardedly,  that  he  hoped 
to  prevail  on  his  father  to  approve  the  marriage 
after  it  had  taken  place,  if  not  before,  Fitz- 


henry proudly  told  him  he  thought  bis  daugh- 
ter much  too  good  to  be  smuggled  into  the 
family  of  any  one ;  while  Clifford,  piqued  in 
his  turn  at  the  warmth  of  Fitzhenry's  expres- 
sions, and  the  dignity  of  his  mariner,  lef\  him, 
exulting  secretly  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  his  revenge;  for  he  knew  the  heart  of 
Agnes  was  irrecoverably  his. 

Agnes  heard  from  her  lover  that  his  suit  was 
rejected,  with  agonies  as  violent  as  he  appear- 
ed to  feel.  "What!"  exclaimed  she,  "can 
that  affectionate  father,  who  has  till  now  an- 
ticipated my  wishes,  disappoint  me  in  the 
wish  dearest  to  ray  heart!"  In  the  midst  of 
her  first  agitation  her  father  entered  the  room, 
and,  with  "a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  began  to  expostulate  with  her 
on  the  impropriety  of  the  connexion  which 
she  was  desirous  of  forming.  He  represent- 
ed to  her  the  very  slender  income  Clifford 
possessed,  the  inconvenience  to  which  an  offi- 
cer's wife  is  exposed,  and  the  little  chance 
there  is  for  a  man's  making  a  constant  and 
domestic  husband  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  an  idle  profession,  and  accustomed  to  ha- 
bits of  intemperance,  expense,  and  irregularity. 

"  But  above  all,"  said  he,  **  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  could  ever  condescend  to  accept 
the  addresses  of  a  man  whose  father,  he  him- 
self owns,  will  never  sanction  them  with  his 
approbation  1"  Alas !  Agnes  could  plead  no 
excuse  but  that  she  was  in  love,  and  she  had 
too  much  sense  to  urge  such  a  plea  to  her  fa- 
ther. "  Believe  me,'*  he  continued,  "  I  speak 
thus  from  the  most  disinterested  consideration 
of  your  interest;  for,  painful  as  the  idea  of 
parting  with  you  must  be  to  me,  1  am  certain 
I  should  not  shrink  from  the  bitter  trial,  when- 
ever mjr  misery  would  be  your  happiness; 
(here  his  voice  faltered)  but  in  this  case,  1  am 
certain  that  by  refusing  my  consent  to  your 
wishes  I  insure  your  future  comfort;  and,  in 
a  cooler  moment,  you  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion."  Agnes  shook  her  head,  and  turned 
away  in  tears.  *»  Nay,  hear  me,  my  child," 
resumed  Fitzhenry,  **you  know  I  am  no  ty- 
rant; and  if  after  time  and  absence  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  conquer  your  unhappy  pas- 
sion, it  remain  unchanged,  then,  in  defiance 
of  my  juilgment,  I  will  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage with  Mr,  Clifford,  provided  his  father 
consent  likewise ;  for,  unless  he  does,  I  never 
will ;  and  if  you  have  not  pride  and  resolu- 
tion enough  to  be  the  guaroian  of  your  own 
dignity,  I  must  guard  it  for  you;  but  I  am 
sore  there  will  be  no  need  of  my  interference, 
and  Agnes  Fitzhenry  would  scorn  to  be  clan- 
destinely the  wife  of  any  man." 

Agnes  thought  so  too ;  and  Fitzhenry  spoke 
this  in  so  mild  and  affectionate  a  manner,  and 
in  a  tone  so  expressive  of  suppressed  wretch- 
edness, whi(<h  the  bare  idea  of  parting  with 
her  had  occasioned  him,  that,  for  the  moment, 
she  forgot  every  thing  but  her  father,  and  the 
vast  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  she  owed  him ; 
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and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  she  pro- 
tested her  entire,  nay,  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  his  determination.  '*  Promise  me,  then,*' 
replied  Fitzheniy,  **  that  you  will  never  see 
Mr.  Clifford  more,  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  he  has 

the  tongue  of  Belial,  and  if "  here  Agnes 

indigiiiintiy  interrupted  him  with  reproaches, 
for  bupposing  her  so  weak  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  seduced  into  a  violation  of  her  duty ; 
and  so  strong  were  the  terms  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed herself,  that  her  father  entreated  her 
pardon  for  having  thought  such  a  promise  ne- 
cessary. 

The  next  day  Clifford  did  not  venture  to 
call  at  the  house,  but  he  watched  the  door  till 
he  saw  Agnes  come  out  alone,  and  then,  hav- 
ing joined  her,  he  obtained  from  her  a  iiill  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  she  had  had  with 
Fitzhenry ;  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  he 
drew  conclusions  from  it  which  she  had  never 
imagined  possible.  He  saw,  or  pretended  to 
see,  in  Fitzhenry*s  rejection  of  his  offers,  not 
merely  a  dislike  of  her  marrying  him,  but  a 
design  to  prevent  her  marrying  at  all ;  and,  as 
a  design  like  this  was  selfish  in  the  last  de- 
gree, and  ought  not  to  be  complied  with,  he 
thought  it  would  be  kinder  in  her  to  disobey 
her  father,  and  marry  the  man  of  her  heart, 
than,  by  indulging  him  once,  flatter  him  with 
the  hope  she  would  do  it  again,  till  by  this 
means,  the  day^f  her  marrying,  when  it  came 
at  last,  would  burst  on  him  with  tenfold  hor- 
rors. The  result  of  this  specious  reasoning, 
enforced  by  tears,  caresses  and  protestations, 
was,  that  she  had  better  go  off  to  Scotland  im- 
mediately with  him,  and  trust  to  time,  neces- 
sity, and  their  parents'  affection,  to  secure 
their  forgiveness. 

Agnes,  the  first  time,  heard  these  arguments 
and  this  proposal  with  the  disdain  they  me- 
rited; but,  alas  !  she  did  not  resolve  to  avoid 
all  opportunity  of  hearing  them  a  second  time ; 
but,  vain  of  the  resolution  she  had  shown  on 
this  first  trial,  she  was  not  averse  to  stand  an- 
other, delighted  to  find  that  she  had  not  over- 
rated her  strength,  when  she  reproached  Fitz- 
henry for  his  want  of  confidence  in  it.  The 
consequence  is  obvious;  again  and  again  she 
heard  Clifford  argue  in  favour  of  an  elopement; 
and  though  she  still  retained  virtue  sufficient 
to  withhold  her  consent,  she  every  day  saw 
fresh  reason  to  believe  he  argued  on  good 
grounds,  and  to  think  that  parent  whose  whole 
study  had  been,  till  now,  her  gratification, 
was,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  slave  of  un- 
warrantable selfishness. 

At  last,  finding  neither  time,  reflection,  nor 
even  a  temporary  absence,  had  the  slighust 
effect  on  her  attachment,  but  that  it  gained 
new  force  every  day,  she  owned  that  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  making  her  father  unhappy, 
withheld  her  from  listening  to  Clifford's  pro- 
posal;  'twas  true,  she  said,  pride  forbade  it, 
but  the  woman  who  could  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  pride,  knew  nothing  of  love  but  the 


name.  This  was  the  moment  for  Clifford  fo 
urge,  more  strongly  than  ever,  that  the  elope- 
ment was  the  most  effectual  means  of  secur- 
ing her  father*8  happiness,  as  well  as  her 
own ;  till  at  last,  her  judgment  became  the 
dupe  of  her  wishes;  and,  fancying  she  was 
following  the  dictates  of  filial  affection,  when 
she  was  in  reality  the  helpless  victim  of  pas- 
sion, she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  a  Vil- 
lain, and  set  off  with  him  to  Scotland. 

When  Fitzhenry  first  heard  of  her  flight,  he 
sat  for  hours  absoibed  in  a  sort  of  dumb  an- 
euish,  far  more  eloquent  than  words.  At 
length  he  burst  into  exclamations  against  her 
ingratitude  for  all  the  love  and  care  be  had 
bestowed  on  her ;  and  the  next  moment  he  ex- 
claimed, with  tears  of  tenderness,  **  Poor  girl ! 
she  is  not  used  to  commit  faults;  how  misera- 
ble she  will  be  when  she  comes  to  reflect;  and 
how  she  will  long  for  my  forgiveness !  and, 
P  yes !  I  am  sure  1  shall  long  as  ardently  to 
forgive  her !"  Theti  his  arms  were  folded  in 
fancy  round  his  child,  whom  he  pictured  to 
himself  confessing  her  marriage  to  him,  and 
upon  her  knees  imploring  his  pardon.  But 
day  afler  day  came,  and  no  letter  from  the  fu- 
gitives, acknowledging  their  error,  and  beg- 
ging his  blessing  on  their  union — for  no  union 
had  taken  place.  W  hen  Clifford  and  Agnes 
had  been  qpnveyed,  as  fast  as  four  hoises 
could  carry  them,  one  hundred  miles  towards 
Gretna-green,  and  had  ordered  fresh  horses, 
Clifford  started,  as  he  looked  at  bis  pocket- 
book,  and,  with  well-dissembled  consterna- 
tion, exclaimed,  **  What  can  we  do  1  1  have 
brought  the  wrong  pocket-book,  and  have  not 
money  enough  to  carry  us  above  a  hundred 
and  odd  miles  further  on  the  north  road!" 
Agnes  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  ap- 
prehension at  that  information,  but  did  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  the  fact  was  otherwise  than 
Clifford  stated  it  to  be. 

As  I  before  observed,  Agnes  piqued  herself 
on  her  knowledge  of  characters,  and  she  judged 
of  them  frequently  by  the  rules  of  physiogno- 
my ;  she  had  studied  voices,  too,  as  well  as 
countenances ;  was  it  possible,  then,  that  Ag- 
nes, who  had  from  Clifford's  voice  and  coun- 
tenance pronounced  him  all  that  was  ingenu- 
ous, honourable,  and  manly,  could  suspect 
him  capable  of  artifice  1  Could  she,  retract- 
ing her  pretensions  to  penetration,  believe  she 
had  put  herself  in  the  power  of  a  designing 
libertine  1  No!  Vanity  and  self-love  forbade 
this  salutary  suspicion  to  enter  her  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  without  one  scruple,  or  one  re- 
proach, she  acceded  to  the  plan  Clifford  pro- 
posed, as  the  only  one  likely  to  obviate  their 
difficulties,  and  procure  them  most  speedily  an 
opportunity  of  solemnizing  their  marriagfe. 

Dc'luded  Agnes!  you  might  have  known 
that  the  honoumhie  lover  is  as  fearful  to  ccm- 
uiit  the  honour  of  his  mistress,  even  in  appear^ 
ance,  as  nhe  herself  can  be;  tliat  his  care  and 
anxiety  to  screen  her  even  from  the  breath  of 
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suspicion  are  ever  on  the  watch ;  and  that, 
therefore,  had  Cliflfurd's  designs  been  soch  as 
▼irtue  would  approve,  he  would  have  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  accident  to  prevent  your 
immediate  marriage,  and  expose  your  fair  fame 
to  the  whisper  of  calumny. 

To  London  they  set  forward,  and  were  driven 
to  a  hotel  in  the  Adelphi,  whence  Clifford 
weAt  out  in  search  of  lodgings;  and,  having 
met  with  convenient  apartments  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  he  conducted  to  them  the  pen- 
sive, and  already  repentant  Agnes.  **  Under 
what  name  and  title,''  said  Agnes,  **  am  I  to 
be  introduced  to  the  woman  of  the  house  1'* 
**  As  ray  intended  wife,"  cried  her  lover,  press- 
ing her  to  his  bosom,  '*  and  in  a  few  days, 
though  to  me  they  will  appear  ages,  you  will 
give  me  a  right  to  call  you  by  that  tender 
name.'*  **  In  a  few  days !"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
withdrawing  from  his  embrace,  **  cannot  the 
marriage  take  place  to-morrow  V  **  Impossi- 
ble!" replied  Clifford,  **  you  are  not  of  age — 
I  can't  procure  a  license — but  I  have  taken 
these  lodgings  for  a  rao|}th — we  will  have  the 
banns  published,  and  be  married  at  the  parish 
church." 

To  this  arrangement,  against  which  her  deli- 
cacy and  every  feeling  revolted,  Agnes  would 
fain  have  objected  in  the  strongest  manner; 
but,  unable  to  urge  any  reasons  for  her  objec- 
tion, except  such  as  seemed  to  imply  distrust 
of  her  own  virtue,  she  submitted,  in  mournful 
silence,  to  the  plan ;  and,  with  a  heart  then, 
for  the  first  time,  tortured  w  ith  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation, she  took  possession  of  her  apartment, 
and  Clifford  returned  to  his  hotel,  meditating 
with  savage  delight  on  the  success  of  his  plans, 
and  on  the  triumph  which  he  fancied  awaited 
him. 

Agnes  passed  the  night  in  sleepless  agita- 
tion, now  forming  and  now  rejecting  schemes 
to  obviate  the  danger  which  must  accrue  to  her 
character,  if  not  to  her  honour,  by  remaining 
for  a  whole  mouth  exposed  to  the  seductions 
of  a  man  whom  she  had  but  too  fatally  con- 
vinced of  his  power  over  her  heart;  and  the 
result  of  her  reflections  was,  that  she  should  in- 
sist on  his  leaving  town,  and  not  returning  till 
he  came  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Agnes,  had  she  adhered  to  this 
resolution,  but  vanity  and  self-confidence  again 
interfered  ;  *♦  What  have  1  to  fear  1"  said  Ag- 
nes to  herself;  **aro  1  so  fallen  in  ray  own  es- 
teem that  1  dare  not  expose  myself  even  to  a 
shadow  of  teraptation ?  No!  I  will  not  think 
so  meanly  of  my  virtue;  the  woraan  that  is 
afraid  of  being  di!4honour<^d  is  half  overcome 
already;  and  I  will  meet  with  boldness  tlie 
trials!  cannot  avoid." 

O  vanity !  thou  hast  much  to  answer  for !  1 
am  convinced  that,  were  we  to  trace  up  to  their 
source  all  the  most  painful  and  degrading 
events  of  our  lives,  we  should  find  most  of 
them  to  have  their  origin  in  the  gratified  sug- 
gestions nf  vanity. 


It  is  not  ray  intention  to  follow  Agnes 
through  the  succession  of  mortifications,  em- 
barrassments, temptations,  and  struggles, 
which  preceded  her  undoing;  (for  secure  as 
she  thought  herself  in  her  own  strength,  and 
the  honour  of  her  lover,  she  became  at  last  a 
prey  to  her  seducer,)  it  is  sufficient  that  I  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  which  led  to  her  being 
in  a  cold  winter^  night  houseless  and  unpro- 
tected, a  melancholy  wanderer  towards  the 
house  of  her  father. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  Clifford 
had  triumphed  over  the  virtue  of  Agnes,  and 
soon  afler  he  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, as  it  was  going  to  be  sent  on  immediate 
service.  **  But  you  will  return  to  me  before 
you  embark,  in  order  to  make  me  yoyr  wifel" 
said  the  half-distracted  Agnes;  **you  will  not 
leave  me  to  shame  as  well  as  misery  1"  Clif- 
ford promised  every  thing  she  wished;  and 
Agnes  tried  to  lose  the  pangs  of  parting,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  joy  of  his  return.  But  on  the 
very  day  that  A^nes  expected  him,  she  received 
a  letter  from  him,  saying  that  he  was  under 
sailing  orders,  and  to  see  her  again  before  the 
embarkation  was  impossible. 

To  do  Clifford  justice,  he,  in  this  instance, 
told  truth ;  and,  as  he  really  loved  Agnes  as 
well  as  a  libertine  can  love,  he  felt  the  agita- 
tion and  distress  which  his  letter  expressed ; 
though,  had  he  returned  to  her,  he  had  an  ex- 
cuse ready  prepared  for  delaying  the  marriage. 

Words  can  out  ill  describe  the  situation  of 
Agnes  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  The 
return  of  Clifford  raight  not  be  expected  for 
ropnths  at  least;  and  perhaps  he  raight  never 
return !  The  thought  of  his  danger  was  mad- 
ness ;  but  when  she  reflected  that  she  should, 
in  all  probability,  become  a  mother  before  she 
became  a  wife,  she  rolled  herself  on  the  floor, 
in  a  transport  of  frantic  anguish,  and  implored 
heaven  in  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  her  exist- 
ence. "Oh!  my  dear  injured  father!"  she 
exclaimed,  "  I,  who  was  once  your  pride,  am 
now  your  disgrace!  and  that  child,  whose 
first  delight  it  was  to  look  up  in  your  face, 
and  see  your  eyes  beaming  with  fondness  on 
her,  can  now  never  dare  to  meet  their  glauce 
again." 

But,  though  Agnes  dared  not  presume  to 
write  to  her  father  till  she  could  sign  herself 
the  wife  of  Clifford,  she  could  not  exist  with- 
out making  some  secret  inquiries  concerning 
his  health  and  spirits;  and,  bcfoie  he  left  her, 
Clifford  recoraniended  a  trusty  messenger  to 
her  for  the  purpose.  The  first  account  hhe 
received  was,  that  Fiizhenry  was  well;  the 
next,  that  he  was  dejected ;  the  three  follow- 
ing, that  his  spirits  were  growing  better,  and 
the  last  account  was,  that  he  was  married. 

'*  Man  led  !"  cried  A^nes,  rushing  into  her 
chamber,  and  shutting  the  door  after  her,  in  a 
raanner  sufiSciently  indicative  to  the  messen- 
ger of  the  anguish  she  hastened  to  conceal—- 
"Married!  Clifford  abroad;   perhaps  sit  this 
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raornent  a  corpse  —  and  my  father  married  ! 
What  then  am  II  A  wretch  forlorn — an  out^ 
cast  from  society !  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to 
protect  and  cherish  me !  Great  God !  wilt 
thou  not  pardon  me  if  1  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
grave  1" 

Here  nature  suddenly  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed on  her  recollection,  that  she  was  about 
to  become  a  parent ;  and  falling  on  her  knees 
she  sobbed  out,  **  What  am  11  did  I  ask  1  I 
am  a  mother,  and  earth  still  holds  me  by  a  tie 
too  sacred  to  be  broken  !** 

Then,  by  degrees,  she  became  calmer ;  and 
fervently  rejoic^ed  in  her  father's  second  mar- 
riage, though  she  felt  it  as  too  convincing  a 
proof  how  completely  he  had  thrown  her  from 
his  affections.  She  knew  that  his  reason  for 
not  marrying  a^in  was,  the  fear  of  a  second 
family's  diminishing  the  strong  affection  he 
bore  to  her;  and  now  it  was  plain  that  he 
married  in  hopes  of  losing  his  affection  for 
her.  Still,  this  information  removed  a  load 
from  her  mind,  by  showintr  her  Fitzhenry  felt 
himself  capable  of  receiving  happiness  from 
other  hands  than  hers;  and  she  resolved,  if 
she  heard  he  was  happy  in  his  change  of  situa- 
tion, never  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  daugh- 
ter, whom  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
forget. 

The  time  of  Affnes's  confinement  now  drew 
near  —  a  time  which  fills  with  apprehension 
even  the  wife  who  is  soothed  and  supported 
by  the  tender  attentions  of  an  anxious  hus- 
band, and  the  assiduities  of  affectionate  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  who  knows  the  child 
she  is  about  to  present  them  with,  will  at 
once  gratify  their  affections  and  their  pride ; 
what  then  must  have  been  the  sensations  of 
Agnes  at  a  moment  so  awful  and  dangerous 
as  this!  Agnes,  who  had  no  husband  to 
soothe  her  by  his  anxious  inquiries,  no  relations 
or  friends  to  cheer  her  drooping  soul  by  the 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  whose  child, 
instead  of  being  welcomed  by  an  exulting 
family,  must  be,  as  well  as  its  mother,  a 
stranger  even  to  its  nearest  relation ! 

But,  in  proportion  to  her  trials,  seemed  to 
be  Agnes's  power  of  rising  superior  to  them ; 
and,  afler  enduring  her  sufferincrs  with  a  de- 
grree  of  fortitude  and  calmness  that  astonished 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  whom  compassion 
had  induced  to  attend  on  her,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  lovely  boy ;  and  from  that  moment,  though 
she  rarely  smiled,  and  never  saw  any  one  but 
her  kind  landlady,  her  mind  was  no  longer 
oppressed  by  the  deep  gloom  she  had  before 
laboured  under;  and  when  she  had  heard  from 
Clifford  of  her  father's  being  happy,  and 
clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom,  Agnes  might 
almost  be  pronounced  cheerful. 

After  she  had  been  six  months  a  mother, 
Clifford  returned ;  and,  in  the  transport  of 
seeing  him  safe,  Agnes  almost  forgot  that  she 
had  been  anxious  and  unhappy.  Now  again 
was  the  subject  of  the  marriage  resumed ;  but 


just  as  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  Clifford 
was  summoned  away  to  attend  his  expiring 
lather,  and  again  was  Agnes  doomed  to  the 
tortures  of  suspense. 

After  a  month's  absence,  Clifford  returned, 
but  appeared  to  labour  under  a  dejection  of 
spirits,  which  he  seemed  studious  to  conceal 
from  her.  Alarmed  and  terrified  at  an  appear- 
ance so  unusual,  nhe  demanded  an  explanation ; 
which  the  consumate  deceiver  ^ve  at  length, 
afler  many  entreaties  on  her  part,  and  feigned 
reluctance  on  his.  He  told  her  his  father's 
illness  was  occasioned  by  his  having  been  in- 
formed that  he  was  privately  married  to  her, 
and  that  he  had  sent  for  him  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  report;  and  being  convinced, 
by  his  solemn  assurance,  that  no  marriage  bad 
taken  place,  he  had  commanded  him,  unless 
he  wished  to  kill  him,  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  marry  Agnes  Fitzhenry  without  his 
consent. 

**  And  did  you  take  the  oath  ?"  cried  Ag- 
nes, her  whole  frame  trembling  with  agitation. 
'♦  What  could  1  do  1"  replied  he ;  "  my  fii- 
ther's  life  in  evident  danger  if  I  refused  ;  be- 
sides the  dreadful  certainty  that  he  would  put 
his  threats  in  execution,  of  cursing  me  with 
his  dying  breath ;  and,  cruel  as  he  is,  Agnes, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  he  was  my  father." 
** Barbarian!"  exclaim^  she,  **I  sacrificed 
my  father  to  you  !  An  oath  !  0  God  !  have 
you  then  taken  an  oath  never  to  be  mine  1" 
and,  saying  this,  she  fell  into  a  long  and  deep 
swoon. 

When  she  recovered,  but  before  she  was 
able  to  speak,  she  found  Clifford  kneeling  by 
her ;  and,  while  she  was  too  weak  to  inter- 
rupt htm,  he  convinced  her  that  he  did  not  at 
all  despair  of  his  fathers  consent  to  his  mak- 
ing her  his  wife,  else,  he  should  have  been 
less  willing  to  give  so  ready  a  consent  to  take 
the  oath  impoi^  on  him,  even  although  his 
father's  life  depended  on  it.  **0!  no,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  you  wrong 
yourself;  v^u  are  too  good  a  son  to  have  been 
capable  of  hesitating  a  moment;  there  are  few 
children  so  bad,  so  very  bad  as  I  am ;"  and 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  grief,  it  was  long 
before  the  affectionate  language  and  tender 
caresses  of  Clifford  could  restore  her  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  six  months  elapsed,  during  which 
time  Clifford  kept  her  hopes  alive,  by  telling 
her  he  every  day  saw  fresh  signs  of  his  father's 
relenting  in  her  favour ;  *'  at  these  times,  lead 
me  to  him,"  she  would  say,  *'  let  him  hear  tlie 
tale  of  my  wretchedness ;  let  me  say  to  him, 
*  for  your  son's  sake  I  have  lost  the  best  of 
fathers,  the  happiest  of  homes,  and  have  be- 
come an  outcast  from  society ;'  then  would  I 
bid  him  look  at  this  pale  cheek,  thi%emaciated 
form,  proofs  of  the  anguish  that  is  undermin- 
ing my  constitution ;  and  tell  him  to  beware 
how,  by  forcing  you  to  withhold  from  me  my 
right,  he  made  you  guilty  of  murdering  the 
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poor  deluded  wretch,  who,  till  she  knew  yon, 
never  lay  down  without  a  father's  blessing,  or 
rose  but  to  be  welcomed  by  his  smile !" 

Cliiford  had  feeling,  but  it  was  of  that  tran- 
sient sort  which  never  outlived  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  object  that  occasioned  it.  To 
these  pathetic  entreaties  he  always  returned 
affectionate  answers,  and  was  often  forced  to 
leave  the  room  in  order  to  avoid  being  too 
much  softened  by  them ;  but,  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  always  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  the  present  moment,  the 
i^ight  of  some  new  beauty,  or  some  old  com- 
panion, dried  up  the  starting  tear,  and  restored 
to  him  the  power  of  coolly  considering  how 
he  should  continue  to  deceive  his  miserable 
victim. 

But  the  time  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
mask  that  hid  his  villany  from  her  eyes  fell 
off,  never  to  be  replaced.  As  Agnes  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  the  wife  of  Clifford,  she  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  lead  a  retired  life,  and  not 
to  seem  unmindful  of  her  shame,  by  exhibiting 
herself  at  places  of  public  amusement.  In 
vain  did  Clifford  paint  to  her  the  charms  of 
the  play,  the  opera,  and  other  places  of  fash- 
ionable resort.  **  Retirement,  with  books, 
music,  work,  and  your  society,"  she  used  to 
reply,  *'  are  better  suited  to  my  taste  and  situ- 
ation ;  and  never,  but  as  your  wife,  will  I  pre- 
sume to  meet  the  public  eye.** 

Clifford,  though  he  wished  to  exhibit  his 
lovely  conquest  to  the  world,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  her  will  in  this  instance.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Agnes  was  prevailed  on  to  ad- 
mit to  her  table  those  young  men  of  CIifford*8 
acquaintance  who  were  the  most  distinguished 
for  their  talents  and  decorum  of  manners ;  but 
this  was  the  only  departure  he  had  ever  yet 
prevailed  on  her  to  make,  from  the  plan  of  re- 
tirement she  had  adopted. 

One  evening,  however,  Clifford  was  so  un- 
usually urgent  with  her  to  accompany  him  to 
Drury-lane,  to  see  a  favourite  tragedy,  (urging 
as  an  additional  motive  for  her  obliging  him, 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  her  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  in  order  to  attend  his  father  into 
the  country,  where  he  should  be  forced  to  re- 
main some  time,)  that  Agnes,  unwilling  to  re- 
fuse what  he  called  his  parting  request,  at 
length  complied;  Clifford  having  prevailed 
on  Mrs.  Askew,  the  kind  landlady,  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  having  assured  Agnes,  that, 
as  they  should  sit  in  the  upper  boxes,  she 
might,  if  she  chose  it,  wear  her  veil  down. 
Agnes,  in  spite  of  herself,  was  delighted  with 
the  representation ;  but,  as 

— "  hearts  refined  the  saddened  tint  retain, 
The  sigh  is  pleasure,  and  the  jest  is  pain/' 

she  was  desirous  of  leavinsr  the  house  before 
the  farce  began ;  yet,  as  Clifford  saw  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  lower  boxes  with  whom  he  had 
business,  she  consented  to  stay  till  he  had 
spoken  to  him.    Soon  after,  she  saw  Clifford 


enter  the  lower  box  opposite  to  her ;  and  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  love,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Agnes  had  more  pleasure 
m  looking  at  her  lover,  and  drawing  favoura- 
ble comparisons  between  him  and  we  gentle- 
men who  surrounded  him,  than  in  attending 
to  the  farce ;  and  she  had  been  some  minutes 
absorbed  in  this  pleasing  employment,  when 
two  gentlemen  entered  the  box  where  she  was, 
and  seated  themselves  behind  her. 

**  Who  is  that  elegant,  fashionable-looking 
man,  my  lord,  in  the  lower  box  just  opposite 
to  us  1 — I  mean  he  who  is  speaking  to  cap- 
tain Mowbray."  "It  is  Geor^  Clifford  of 
the  guards,**  replied  his  lordship,  **and  one 
of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  England,  colonel.** 

Agnes,  who  had  not  missed  one  word  of 
this  conversation,  now  became  still  more  at- 
tentive. 

"  0 !  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  him,'*  re- 
turned the  colonel,  **  and  as  much  against  him 
as  for  him.**  '*  Most  likely,**  said  his  lord- 
ship, **  for  it  is  a  common  remark,  that  if  his 
heart  were  not  as  bad  as  his  head  is  good,  he 
would  be  an  honour  to  human  nature ;  but,  I 
dare  say,  that  fellow  has  ruined  more  young 
men,  and  seduced  more  young  women,  than 
any  man  of  his  age  (which  is  just  four-and- 
thirty)  in  the  three  kingdoms.'* 

Agnes  sighed  deeply,  and  felt  herself  at- 
tacked by  a  sort  of  faint  sickness. 

•*  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  reform  now,*' 
observed  the  colonel,  "  I  hear  he  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Sandford,  the  ^eat  city 
heiress.'*  **  So  he  is ;  and  Monday  is  the  day 
fixed  for  the  wedding.** 

Agnes  started;  Clifford  himself  had  lold 
her  he  must  leave  her  on  Monday  for  some 
weeks;  and,  in  breathless  expectation,  she 
listened  to  what  followed. 

•*  But  what  then  1**  continued  his  lordship, 
"he  manies  for  money  merely.  The  truth  is, 
his  father  is  lately  come  to  a  long-disputed 
barony,  and  with  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  to 
support  the  dignity  of  it ;  so  his  son  has  con- 
sented to  marry  an  heiress,  in  order  to  make 
the  family  rich,  as  well  as  noble.  You  must 
know,  I  have  my  information  from  the  foun- 
tain head ;  Clifiord*s  mother  is  my  relation, 
and  the  good  woman  thought  proper  to  ac- 
quaint me  in  form  with  the  advantageous  alli- 
ance her  hopeful  son  was  about  to  make.** 

This  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  story, 
which  Qhe  till  now  hoped  might  be  mere  re- 
port, was  more  than  Agnes  could  well  bear ; 
but,  made  courageous  by  desperation,  she  re- 
solved to  listen  while  they  continued  to  talk 
on  the  subject  Mrs.  Askew,  in  the  mean- 
while, was  leaning  over  the  box,  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  farce  to  attend  to  what  was 
passing  behind  her.  Just  as  his  lordship 
concluded  the  last  sentence,  Agnes  saw  Clif- 
ford go'  out  with  his  friend ;  and  she,  who  had 
but  the  minute  before  gazed  on  him  with  looks 
of  admiring  fondness,  now  wished,  in  the  bii- 
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terness  of  her  soul,  that  she  might  nerer  be- 
hold him  again ! 

"  I  never  wish,"  said  the  Colonel, "  a  match 
of  interest  to  be  a  happy  one."  "Nor  will 
this  be  so,  depend  on  it^"  answered  his  lord- 
ship ;  '*  for,  besides  that  Miss  Sandford  is  ugly 
and  disagreeable,  she  has  a  formidable  rival." 
M  Indeed !"  cried  the  other,  "  a  favourite  mis- 
tress, I  suppose." 

Here  the  breath  of  Agnes  grew  shorter  and 
shorter;  she  suspected  they  were  going  to  talk 
of  her;  arid,  under  other  circumstances,  her 
nice  sense  of  honour  would  have  prevented 
her  attending  to  a  conversation  which  she  was 
certain  was  not  n\eant  for  her  ear ;  but  so  great 
was  the  importance  of  the  present  discourse  to 
her  future  peace  and  well-being,  that  it  anni- 
hilated all  sense  of  imprppriety  in  listening 
to  it 

"Yes,  he  has  a  favourite  mistress,"  an- 
swered his  lordship. — "A  drl  who  was 
worthy  a  better  fate."  "You  know  her, 
thenr*  asked  the  Colonel.  "No,"  replied 
he,  "  by  name  only ;  and  when  I  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  where  she  lived,  I 
heard  continually  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments; her  name  is  A^nes  Fitz — Fitz — " 
"  Fitzhenry,  1  suppose,"  said  the  other.  "  Yes, 
that  is  the  name,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  how 
came  you  to  guess  it  1"  "  Because  Agnes 
Fitzhenry  is  a  name  I  have  often  heard  toast- 
ed ;  she  sings  well,  does  she  not  1"  "  She 
does  every  thing  well,"  rejoined  the  other ; 
"  and  was  once  the  pride  of  her  father,  and 
of  the  town  she  lived  in." 

Agnes  could  scarcely  forbear  groaning  aloud 
at  this  faithful  picture  of  what  she  once  was. 

"  Poor  thing !"  resumed  his  lordship,  "  that 
ever  she  should  be  the  victim  of  a  villain !  It 
seems  he  seduced  her  from  her  father^s  house, 
under  pretence  of  carryiner  her  to  Gretna- 
green ;  but,  on  some  infernal  plea  or  another, 
he  took  her  to  London." 

Here  the  agitation  of  Agfnes  became  so 
visible  as  to  attract  Mrs.  Askew*s  notice;  but 
as  she  assured  her  she  should  be  well  prc»- 
sently,  Mrs.  Askew  again  gave  herself  up  to 
the  illusion  of  the  scene.  Little  did  his  lord- 
ship think  how  severely  he  was  wounding  the 
peace  of  one  for  whom  he  felt  such  compas- 
sion. 

"  You  seem  much  interested  about  this  un- 
happy girl,"  said  the  Colonol.  "  I  am  so," 
replied  the  other,  **  and  full  of  the  subject  too ; 
for  Clifford's  factotum,  Wilson,  has  been  with 
me  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  from  him  some  of 
his  master's  tricks,  which  made  me  still  more 
anxious  about  his  victim.  It  seems  she  is  very 
fond  of  her  father,  though  she  was  prevailed 
on  to  desert  him,  and  has  never  known  a 
happy  moment  since  her  elopement,  nor 
could  she  be  easy  without  making  frequent 
but  secret  inquiries  concerning  his  health." 
"  Strange  inconsistency !"  muttered  the  Colo- 
nel.    "This  anxiety  gave  Clifford  room  to 


fear,  that  she  might,  at  some  future  moment, 
if  discontented  with  him,  return  to  her  ai^ 
flicted  parent  before  he  was  tired  of  her ;  so 
what  do  you  think  he  did  ?" 

At  this  moment,  Agnes,  far  more  eager  to 
hear  what  followed  than  the  Colonel,  turned 
round,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  loridship 
with  wild  anxiety,  could  scarcely  help  saying, 
"  What  did  Clifford  do,  my  lorcf  1" 

"  He  got  his  factotum,  the  man  I  mentioned, 
to  personate  a  messenger,  and  to  pretend  to 
have  been  to  her  native  town,  and  then  he 
gave  her  such  accounts  as  were  best  calcu 
lated  to  calm  her  anxiety;  but  the  master 
stroke,  which  secured  her  remaining  with  him, 
was,  his  telling  the  pretended  messenger  to 
inform  her  that  her  father  was  married  again 
— though  it  is  more  likely,  poor  unhappy  man, 
that  he  is  dead,  than  that  he  is  married." 

At  the  mention  of  this  horrible  probability, 
Agnes  lost  all  self-command,  and  screaming 
aloud,  fell  back  on  the  knees  of  his  aston- 
ished lordship,  reiterating  her  cries  with  all  the 
alarming  helplessness  of  frenzy* 

"Turn  her  out!  turn  her  out!"  echoed 
through  the  house->for  the  audience  supposed 
the  noise  proceeded  from  some  intoxicated  and 
abandonea  woman;  and  a  man  in  the  next 
box  struck  Agnes  a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  and 
calling  her  by  a  name  too  gross  to  repeat,  de- 
sired her  to  leave  the  house,  and  act  her 
drunken  freaks  elsewhere. 

Agnes,  whom  the  gentlemen  behind  were 
supporting  with  great  kindness  and  compas- 
sion, heard  nothing  of  this  speech,  save  the  in- 
jurious epithet  applied  to  herself;  and  alive 
only  to  what  she  thought  the  justice  of  it, 
"  Did  you  hear  that  1"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
from  his  lordship's  supporting  hand,  who  with 
the  other  was  collaring  the  intoxicated  brute 
that  had  insulted  her — "did  you  hear  that? 
Oh  God !  my  brain  is  on  fire !"  Then,  spring- 
ing over  the  seat,  she  rushed  out  of  the  box, 
followed  by  the  trembling  and  astonished  Mrs. 
Askew,  who  in  vain  tried  to  keep  pace  with 
the  desperate  speed  of  Agnes. 

Before  Agnes,  with  all  her  haste,  could  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  farce  ended,  and 
the  lobbies  began  to  fill.  Agnes  pressed  for^ 
ward,  when,  amongst  the  crowd,  she  saw  a 
tradesman  who  liveid  near  her  father's  house. 
No  longer  sensible  of  shame,  for  anguish  hsd 
annihilated  it,  she  rushed  towards  him,  and, 
seizing  his  arm,  exclaimed,  "  for  the  love  of 
God,  tell  me  how  my  father  is  !"  The  trades- 
man, terrified  and  astonished  at  the  pallid 
wildness  of  her  look,  so  unlike  the  counte- 
nance of  successful  and  contented  vice  he 
would  have  expected  to  see  her  wear,  replied, 
"  He  is  well,  poor  soul !  but — "  "  But 
unhappy,  I  suppose  1"  interrupted  Agnes; 
"  Thank  God,  he  is  well !  but  is  he  married  1" 
"  Married  !  dear  me,  no ;  he  is—"  "  Do  yoa 
think  he  would  forgive  mo  1'*  eagerly  rejoined 
Agnes.    "  Forgive  you  !"  answered  the  maiii 
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^  How  yoa  talk !  Belike  be  might  forgive 
jrou,  if—"  **  I  know  what  you  would  say," 
interrupted  Agnes  again,  **  if  1  would  return. 
Enough— -«nough.  God  bless  you  f  you  have 
saved  me  from  distraction."  So  saying,  she 
ran  out  of  the  house;  Mrs.  Askew  having 
overtaken  her,  followed  by  the  nobleman  and 
the  Colonel,  who,  with  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, had  found,  from  an  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Askew's,  that  the  object  of  their  compassion 
-was  Miss  Fitzhenry  herself! 

What  the  consequence  of  his  lordship's  ad- 
dressing Agnes  might  have  been,  cannot  be 
known ;  whether  he  would  have  offered  her  the 
protection  of  a  friend  if  she  wished  to  leave 
Clifford,  and  whether  she  would  have  accepted 
it,  must  remain  uncertain ;  but  before  he  could 
overtake  her,  Cliflbrd  met  her,  on  his  return 
from  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  with  his  com- 
panion, and  spite  of  her  struggles  and  re- 
proaches, which  astonished  and  alarmed  him, 
he,  with  Mrs.  Askew *s  assistance,  forced  her 
into  a  hackney-coach,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
d rive  home.  No  explanation  took  place  d uring 
the  ride.  To  all  the  caresses  and  questions  of 
Clifford,  she  returned  nothing  but  passionate 
exclamations  against  his  perfidy  and  cruelty. 
Mrs.  Askew  thought  her  insane;  Clifford 
wished  to  think  her  so ;  but  his  conscience 
told  him  that,  if  by  accident  his  conduct  had 
been  discovered  to  her,  there  was  reason  enough 
for  the  frantic  sorrow  he  witnessed. 

At  length  they  reached  their  lodgings  which 
were  in  Suffolk-street,  Charing-cross ;  and  Ag- 
nes, having  at  length  obtained  some  compo- 
sure, in  as  few  words  as  possible  related  the 
conversation  she  had  overneard.  Clifford,  as 
might  be  expected,  denied  the  truth  of  what 
his  lordship  had  advanced,  but  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  deceive  the  at  last  awakened 
penetration  of  Agnes.  U nder  h is  assumed  un- 
concern, she  clearly  saw  the  confusion  of  de- 
tected guilt;  and,  giving  utterance  in  very 
strong  language  to  the  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion such  complete  depravity  occasioned  her  to 
feel,  she  provoked  Ciiffbrd,  who  was  more  than 
half  intoxicated,  boldly  to  avow  what  he  was 
at  first  eager  to  deny ;  and  Agnes,  who  before 
shuddered  at  his  hypocrisy,  was  now  shocked 
at  his  unprincipled  daring. 

••  But  what  right  have  you  to  complain  1" 
added  he.  ••  The  cheat  I  put  upon  you  rela- 
tive to  your  father,  was  certainly  meant  in 
kindness;  and  though  Miss  Sandford  will  have 
my  hand,  you  alone  will  ever  possess  my 
heart ;  therefore  it  was  my  design  to  keep  you 
in  ignorance  of  my  marriage,  and  retain  you 
as  the  greatest  of  all  my  worldly  treasures. 
Plague  on  his  prating  lordship !  He  has  de- 
stroyed the  prettiest  arrangement  ever  made. 
However,  we  shall  part  good  friends  as  ever." 

** Great  God!"  cried  Agnes,  raising  her 
teariess  eyes  to  heaven,  *'  is  it  for  a  wretch 
like  this  I  have  forsaken  the  best  of  parents  t 
But  think  not,  sir,"  she  added,  turning  with  a 


commanding  air  towards  Clifford,  whose  tem- 
per, naturally  warm,  the  term  wretch  had  not 
soothed,  **  think  not,  fallen  as  I  am,  that  I  will 
ever  condescend  to  receive  protection  and  sup- 
port, either  for  myself  or  child,  from  a  man 
whom  I  know  to  be  a  consummate  villain. 
You  have  made  me  criminal,  but  you  have  not 
obliterated' my  horror  for  crime,  and  my  vene- 
ration for  virtue;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
contempt,  I  inform  you,  sir,  that  we  shall  meet 
no  more." 

•* Not  till  to-morrow,"  said  Ciiffbrd;  "this 
is  our  first  quarrel,  Agnes ;  and  the  quarrels 
of  lovers  are  only  the  renewal  of  love,  you 
know ;  therefore,  leaving  this  bitter,  piercing 
air  to  guard  my  treasure  for  me  till  to-morrow, 
I  take  my  leave,  and  hope  in  the  morning  to 
find  you  in  better  humour." 

So  saying,  he  departed,  secure,  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  Agnes  would  not  venture  to  go 
away  before  the  morning,  and  resolved  to 
return  very  early,  in  order  to  prevent  her  de- 
parture, if  her  threatened  resolution  were  any 
thing  more  than  the  firantio  expressions  of  a 
disappointed  woman.  Besides,  he  knew  that 
at  that  time  she  was  scantily  supplied  with 
money,  and  that  Mrs.  Askew  dared  not  furnish 
her  with  any  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  him. 

But  he  left  not  Agnes,  as  he  supposed,  to 
vent  her  sensd  of  injury  in  idle  grier  and  in- 
active lamentation,  but  to  think,  to  decide,  and 
to  act.  And  they,  indeed,  met  do  more. 
What  was  the  rigour  of  the  night  to  a  woman 
whose  heart  was  torn  by  all  the  pangs  which 
convictions,  such  as  those  she  had  lately  re- 
ceived, could  givel  And  hastily  wrapping 
up  her  sleeping  boy  in  a  pelisse,  which,  in  a 
calmer  moment  she  would  have  felt  the  want 
of  herself,  she  took  him  in  her  arms ;  then, 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  softly 
unbarred  the  hall  door,  and  before  the  noise 
could  have  summoned  any  of  the  family,  she 
was  already  out  of  sight  So  severe  was  the 
weather,  that  even  those  accustomed  to  brave 
in  ragged  garments  the  peUing  of  the  pitiless 
storm,  shuddered  as  the  freezing  wind  whis- 
tled around  them,  and  crept  with-  trembling 
knees  to  the  wretched  hovel  that  awaited  them. 
But  the  winter's  wind  blew  unfelt  by  Agnes ; 
she  was  alive  to  nothing  but  the  joy  of  having 
escaped  from  a  villain,  and  the  faint  hope  that 
she  was  hastening  to  obtain,  perhaps,  a  father's 
forgiveness. 

*'*'  Thank  heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
found  herself  at  the  rails  along  the  green  park 
— **  the  air  which  I  breathe  here  is  uncontami- 
nated  by  his  breath  !"  when,  as  the  watchman 
called  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  recollection  that 
she  had  no  place  of  shelter  for  the  night  oc- 
curred to  her,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  re- 
membered that  a  coach  set  off  at  twelve  from 
the  White  Horse  in  Piccadilly,  that  went  with- 
\ii  twelve  miles  of  her  native  place.  She 
immediately  resolved  to  hasten  tnither,  and* 
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either  in  the  inside  or  on  the  outside,  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  as  far  as  her  finances 
would  admit  of,  intending  to  walk  the  rest  of 
the  way.  She  arrived  at  the  inn  just  as  the 
coach  was  setting  off,  and  found,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  one  inside  place  vacant 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred  on  the 
journey.  Agnes,  with  her  veil  drawn  over 
her  face,  and  holding  her  trembling  boy  in  her 
arms,  while  the  incessant  shaking  of  her  knees, 
and  the  piteous  manner  in  which  she  sighed, 
gave  evident  marks  of  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  miffht  excite  in  some  degree  the  curiosity 
of  her  fellow-travellers,  but  gave  no  promise 
of  that  curiosity  being  satisfied ;  and  she  was 
suffered  to  remain  unquestioned  and  unnoticed. 
At  noon,  the  next  day,  the  coach  stopped  for 
the  travellers  to  dine,  and  stay  a  few  hours  to 
recruit  themselves  after  their  labours  past,  and 
fortify  themselves  against  those  yet  to  come. 
Here  Agnes,  who,  as  she  approached  nearer 
home,  became  afraid  of  meeting  some  acquaint- 
ance, resolved  to  change  her  dress,  and  to 
equip  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  should, 
while  it  screencid  her  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  at  the  same  time  prevent  her 
being  recognized  by  any  one.  Accordingly, 
she  exchanged  her  pelisse,  shawl,  and  a  few 
other  things,  for  a  man^s  great-coat,  a  red  cloth 
cloak  with  a  hood  to  it,  a  pair  of  thick  shoes, 
and  some  yards  of  flannel,  in  which  she  wrapt 
up  her  little  Edward;  and,  having  tied  her 
straw  bonnet  under  her  chin  with  her  veil,  she 
would  have  looked  like  a  country-woman 
dressed  for  market,  could  she  have  divested 
herself  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  appearance, 
and  grracefulness  of  manner,  the  yet  uninjured 
beauties  of  former  days.  But  when  they  set 
off  again,  she  became  an  outside  passenger, 
as  she  could  not  afford  to  continue  an  inside 
one;  and,  covering  her  child  up  in  the  red 
cloak  which  she  wore  over  her  coat,  she  took 
her  station  on  the  top  of  the  coach  with  seem- 
ing firmness,  but  a  breaking  heart. 

Agnes  expected  to  arrive  within  twelve 
miles  of  her  native  place  long  before  it  was 
dark,  and  reach  the  place  of  her  destination 
before  bed-time,  unknown  and  unseen ;  but 
she  was  mistaken  in  her  expectations,  for  the 
roads  had  been  rendered  so  rugged  by  the  frost, 
that  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  coach 
reached  the  spot  whence  Agnes  was  to  com- 
mence her  walk ;  and  by  the  time  she  had 
eaten  her  slight  repast,  and  furnished  herself 
with  some  necessaries  to  enable  her  to  resist 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  she  found  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  reach  her  long-forsaken 
home  before  day-break. 

Still  she  was  resolved  to  go  on ;  to  pass  an- 
other day  in  suspense  concerning  her  father, 
and  her  future  hopes  of  his  pardop.  was  more 
formidable  to  her  than  the  terrors  of  undertak- 
ing a  lonely  and  painful  walk.  Perhaps,  too, 
Agnes  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  tale  of  hard- 
ship to  narrate  on  her  arrival  at  the  house  of 


her  nurse,  whom  she  meant  to  employ  as  me- 
diator between  her  and  her  offended  parent. 

His  child,  his  penitent  child,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
screened  with  unremitting  care  from  the  ills  of 
life,  returning  to  implore  his  pity  and  forgive- 
ness, on  foot,  and  unprotected,  through  all  the 
dangers  of  lonely  paths,  and  through  the  hor- 
rors of  a  winter's  night,  must,  she  flattered  her- 
self, be  a  picture  too  affecting  for  Fitzhenry  to 
think  upon  without  some  commiseration ;  and 
she  hoped  he  would  in  time  bestow  on  her  his 
forgiveness;  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence 
was  a  favour  which  she  dared  not  presume 
either  to  ask  or  expect. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  soothing  expectation 
which  she  tried  to  encourage,  a  dread  of  she 
knew  not  what  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
Every  moment  she  looked  fearfully  around 
her,  and,  as  she  beheld  the  wintry  waste 
spreading  on  every  side,  she  felt  awe-struck 
at  the  desolateness  of  her  situation.  The 
sound  of  a  human  voice  would,  she  thought, 
have  been  rapture  to  her  ear;  but  the  next 
minute  she  believed  it  would  have  made  her 
sink  in  terror  to  the  ground.  '*  Alas  !*'  she 
mournfully  exclaimed,  **  1  was  not  always 
timid  and  irritable  as  I  now  feel — but  then  I 
was  not  always  guilty ;  0 !  my  child  !  would 
1  were  once  more  innocent,  like  thee !''  then, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  srief,  she  bounded  forward 
on  her  way,  as  if  hoping  to  escape  by  speed 
from  the  misery  of  recollection. 

Agnes  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  a 
forest,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  within 
three  of  her  native  place.  Even  in  her  hap- 
piest days  she  never  entered  its  solemn  shade 
without  feeling  a  sensation  of  fearful  awe; 
but  now  that  she  entered  it,  leafless  as  it  was, 
a  wandering  wretched  outcast,  a  mother  with- 
out the  sacred  name  of  wife,  and  bearing  in 
her  arms  the  pledge  of  her  infamy,  her  knees 
smote  each  other,  and,  shuddering  as  if  dan- 
ger were  before  her,  she  audibly  implored  the 
protection  of  Heaven. 

At  this  instant,  she  heard  ^  noise,  and  cast- 
ing a  startled  glance  into  the  obscurity  before 
her,  she  thought  she  saw  something  like  a  hu- 
man form  running  across  the  road.  For  a  few 
moments  she  was  motionless  with  terror ;  but 
judging  from  the  swiftness  with  which  the  ob- 
ject disappeared,  that  she  had  inspired  as  much 
terror  as  she  felt,  she  ventured  to  pursue  her 
course.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  again 
beheld  the  cause  of  her  fear ;  but,  hearing  as 
it  moved,  a  noise  like  the  clanking  of  a  chain, 
she  concluded  it  was  some  poor  animal  that 
had  been  turned  out  to  graze. 

Still,  as  she  gained  on  the  object  before  her, 
she  was  convinced  it  was  a  man  she  beheld ; 
and  as  she  heard  the  noise  no  longer,  she  con- 
cluded it  had  been  the  result  of  fancy  only ; 
but  that,  with  every  other  idea,  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  terror,  when  she  saw  the  figure 
standing  still,  as  if  waiting  for  her  approiach. 
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"Yet,  why  should  I  fearV  she  inwardly  ob- 
served ;  *'  it  may  be  a  poor  wanderer  like  my- 
self, who  is  desirous  of  a  companion ;  if  so,  I 
shall  rejoice  in  such  a  rencontre." 

As  this  reflection  passed  her  mind,  she  has- 
tened towards  the  stranger,  when  she  saw  him 
look  hastily  around  him,  start  as  if  he  beheld 
at  a  distance  some  object  that  alarmed  him, 
and  then,  without  taking  any  notice  of  her, 
run  on  as  fast  as  before.  But  what  can  ex- 
press the  horror  of  Affnes,  when  she  again 
heard  the  clanking  of  the  chain,  and  discover- 
ed that  it  hung  to  the  ankle  of  the  stranger ! 
**  Sure  he  must  be  a  felon,"  murmured  Agnes ; 
**  0 !  my  poor  boy !  perhaps  we  shall  both  be 
murdered ! — ^This  suspense  is  not  to  be  borne ; 
I  will  follow  him,  ana  meet  my  fate  at  once." 
Then,  summoning  all  her  remaining  strength, 
she  followed  the  alarming  fugitive. 

Afler  she  had  walked  nearly  a  mile  further, 
and,  as  she  did  not  overtake  him,  had  flattered 
herself  he  had  gone  in  a  contrary  direction, 
she  saw  him  seated  on  the  ground,  and,  as 
before,  turning  his  head  back  with  a  sort  of 
convulsive  quickness;  but  as  it  was  turned 
from  her,  she  was  convinced  she  was  not  the 
object  he  was  seeking.  Of  her  he  took  no 
notice ;  and  her  resolution  of  accosting  him 
failing  when  she  approached,  she  walked  has- 
tily past,  in  hopes  she  might  escape  him  en- 
tirely. As  she  passed,  she  heard  him  talking 
and  laughing  to  himself,  and  thence  concluded, 
he  was  not  a  felon,  but  a  lunatic  escaped  from 
confinement.  Horrible  as  this  idea  was,  her 
"fear  was  so  far  overcome  by  pity,  that  she  had 
a  wish  to  return,  and  ofier  iiim  some  of  the 
refreshment  which  she  had  procured  for  her- 
self and  child,  when  she  heard  him  following 
her  very  fast,  and  was  convinced  by  the  sound, 
the  dreadful  sound  of  his  chain,  that  he  was 
coming  up  to  her. 

The  clanking  of  a  fetter,  when  one  knows 
it  is  fastened  round  the  limbs  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, always  calls  forth  in  the  soul  of  sensi- 
bility a  sensation  of  horror;  what  then,  at  this 
moment,  must  have  been  its  effect  on  Agnes, 
who  was  trembling  for  her  life,  for  that  of  her 
child,  and  looking  in  vain  for  a  protector  round 
the  still  solemn  waste !  Breathless  with  ap- 
prehension, Agnes  stopped  as  the  maniac 
gained  upon  her,  and,  motionless  and  speech- 
less, awaited  the  consequence  of  his  approach. 

**  Woman!"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse,  hollow 
tone — **  Woman !  do  you  see  them  1  do  you 
see  them  1"—**  Sir !  pray  what  did  you  say, 
sirl"  cried  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  respect,  and 
curtsying  as  she  spoke — for  what  is  so  re- 
spectful as  fear  1  —  **  I  can*t  see  them,"  re- 
sumed he,  not  attending  to  her,  **I  have  es- 
caped them !  Rascals !  Cowards !  I  have  es- 
caped them !"  and  then  he  jumped  and  clapped 
his  hands  for  joy. 

Agnes,  relieved  in  some  measure  from  her 
fears,  and  eager  to  gain  the  poor  wretdb*s  fa- 
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vour,  told  him  she  rejoiced  at  his  escape  from 
the  rascals,  and  hoped  they  would  not  overtake 
him ;  but  while  she  spoke  he  seemed  wholly 
inattentive,  and  jumpmg  as  he  walked,  made 
his  fetter  clank  in  horrid  exultation.  The 
noise  at  length  awoke  the  child,  who,  seeing 
a  strange  object  before  him,  and  hearing  a 
sound  so  unusual,  screamed  violently,  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  mother's  bosom. 

**  Take  it  away !  take  it  away !"  exclaimed 
the  maniac—^*  I  do  not  like  children."  And 
Agnes,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen,  tried  to  soothe  the  trembling  boy  to 
rest,  but  in  vain;  the  child  still  screamed,  and 
the  angry  agitation  of  the  maniac  increased — 
*'  Strangle  it !  strangle  it !"  he  cried—**  do  it 

this  moment,  or "  Agnes,  almost  frantic 

with  terror,  conjured  the  unconscious  boy,  if  he 
valued  his  life,  to  cease  his  cries ;  and  then, 
the  next  moment,  she  conjured  the  wretched 
man  to  spare  her  child  ;  but,  alas !  she  spoke 
to  those  incapable  of  understanding  her  —  a 
child  and  a  madman !  The  terrified  boy  still 
shrieked,  the  lunatic  still  threatened,  and, 
clenching  his  fist,  seized  the  left  arm  of  Agnes, 
who,  with  the  other,  attempted  to  defend  her 
infant  from  his  fury ;  when,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  his  fate  seemed  inevitable,  a  sudden 
gale  of  wind  shook  the  leafless  branches  of 
5ie  surrounding  trees,  and  the  madman,  fan- 
cying the  noise  proceeded  from  his  pursuers, 
ran  off  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Immediately,  the  child,  relieved  from  the 
sight,  and  the  sound  which  alarmed  it,  and 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  its  cries,  sunk 
into  a  sound  sleep  on  the  throbbing  bosom  of 
its  mother.  But,  alas  !  Agnes  knew  this  was 
but  a  temporary  escape — the  maniac  might  re- 
turn, and  again  the  child  might  wake  m  ter- 
rors ;  but  scarcely  had  the  thought  passed  her 
mind,  when  she  saw  him  returning;  but,  as 
he  walked  slowly,  the  noise  was  not  so  great 
as  before. 

**  I  hate  to  hear  children  cry,"  said  he,  as 
he  approached.  **  Mine  is  quiet  now,"  replied 
Agnes ;  then,  recollecting  she  had  some  food 
in  her  pocket,  she  offered  some  to  the  stran- 
ger, in  order  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
child.  He  snatched  it  from  her  hand  instant- 
ly, and  devoured  it  with  terrible  voracious- 
ness ;  but  again  he  exclaimed,  **  I  do  not  like 
children ;  if  you  trust  them  they  will  betray 
you,"  $nd  Agnes  offered  him  food  again,  as 
if  to  bribe  him  to  spare  her  helpless  boy. — **  I 
had  a  child  once — but  she  Is  dead,  poor  soul !" 
continued  he,  taking  Agnes  by  the  arm,  and 
leading  her  gently  forward.  **  And  you  loved 
her  very  tenderly,  I  suppose  t"  said  Agnes, 
thinking  the  loss  of  his  child  had  occasioned 
his  malady ;  but,  instead  of  answering  her,  he 
went  on ; — ^**  They  said  she  ran  away  from  me 
with  a  lover — but  I  knew  they  lied — she  was 
good,  and  would  not  have  deserted  the  fisither 
who  doted  on  her.  Besides,  I  saw  her  fune- 
ral myselC    Liars,  rascals,  as  they  are  l-^do 
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not  tell  ^ny  one— I  got  away  from  them  last 
night,  and  am  now  going  to  viait  her  grave.*' 

A  death-like  sickness,  an  apprehension  so 
horrible  as  to  deprive  her  almost  of  sense,  took 
possession  of  the  soul  of  Agnes.  She  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  si^t  of  the  stranger^s 
face,  but  in  vain,  as  his  hat  was  pulled  over 
his  forehead,  and  his  chin  rested  on  his  bosom. 
They  had  now  neariy  gained  the  end  of  the 
forest,  and  day  was  just  breaking;  Agnes, 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  open  plain,  seized 
the  arm  of  the  madman  to  force  him  to  look 
towards  her,  for  speak  to  him  she  could  not. 
He  felt,  and  perhaps  resented  the  importunate 
pressure  of  her  hand,  for  he  turned  hastily 
round,  when,  dreadful  confirmation  of  her 
fears,  Agnes  beheld  her  father !  !  ! 

It  was  indeed  Fitzhenry,  driven  to  madness 
by  his  daughter's  desertion  and  disgrace ! 

After  the  elopement  of  Agnes,  Fitzhenry 
entirely  neglected  his  business,  and  thought 
and  talked  of  nothinff  but  the  misery  he  ex- 
perienced. In  vain  did  his  friends  represent 
to  him  the  necessity  of  his  making  amends, 
by  increased  diligence,  for  some  alarming 
losses  in  trade,  which  he  had  lately  sustained, 
^he,  for  whom  alone  he  toiled,  had  deserted 
him,  and  ruin  had  no  terrors  for  him.  *'  1 
was  too  proud  of  her,"  he  used  mournfully  to 
repeat — **  and  Heaven  has  humbled  me  even 
in  her  by  whom  I  offended." 

Month  after  month  elapsed,  and  no  intelli- 
gence of  Affnes.  Fitzhenry's  dejection  in- 
creased, and  liis  affairs  became  more  and  more 
involved ;  at  length,  absolute  and  irretrievable 
bankruptcy  was  become  his  portion,  when  he 
learnt,  from  authority  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
Agnes  was  living  with  Clifford  as  his  ac- 
knowledged mistress.  This  was  the  death- 
stroke  to  his  reason;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  his  friends  (relations  he  bad  none,  or 
only  distant  ones)  could  be  of  any  further  ser- 
vice to  him  was,  by  procuring  him  admission 
into  a  private  mad-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

or  his  recovery  little  hope  was  enti^rtained. 
The  constant  theme  of  his  ravinG[s  was  his 
daughter.  Sometimes  he  bewailed  her  as 
dead ;  at  other  times,  he  complained  of  her  as 
ungrateful ;  but  so  complete  was  the  overthrow 
his  reason  had  received,  that  he  knew  no  one, 
and  took  no  notice  of  those  whom  friendship 
or  curiosity  led  to  his  cell ;  yet  he  was  al- 
ways meditating  his  escape,  and  though  iron- 
ed in  consequence  of  it,  the  night  he  met  Ag- 
nes, he  had,  afler  incredible  difficulty  and 
danger,  effected  his  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  Agnes,  who,  when  she  be- 
held in  her  insane  companion  her  injured  fa- 
ther, the  victim  probably  of  her  guilt,  let  fall 
her  sleeping  child,  and,  sinkingr  on  the  ground, 
extended  her  arms  towards  Fitzhenry,  articu- 
lating in  a  faint  voice,  **  O  God !  my  father !" 
then  prostrating  herself  at  his  feet,  she  clasp- 


ed bis  knees  in  an  agony  too  great  for  ntm^ 
ance. 

At  the  name  of  **  father,"  the  poor  maniac 
started,  and  gazed  on  her  earnestly,  with  sav- 
age wildness,  while  his  whole  frame  became 
convulsed ;  and  rudely  disengaging  himself 
from  her  embrace,  he  ran  from  her  a  ^w  paces, 
and  then  dashed  himself  on  the  ground  in  all 
the  violence  of  frenzy.  He  rav^,  he  tore  his 
hair;  he  screamed  and  uttered  the  most  dread- 
ful execrations ;  and  with  his  teeth  shut  and 
his  hands  clenched,  he  repeated  the  word  fa- 
ther, and  said  the  name  was  mockery  to  him. 

Agnes,  in  mute  and  teariess  despair,  beheld 
the  dreadful  scene;  in  vain  did  her  affrighted 
child  cling  to  her  gown,  and  in  its  half-form- 
ed accents  entreat  to  be  taken  to  her  arms 
again ;  she  saw,  she  heeded  nothing  but  her 
father ;  she  was  alive  to  nothing  but  her  own 
guilt  and  its  consequences ;  and  she  awaited 
with  horrid  composure  the  cessation  of  Fitz- 
henry's  frenzy,  or  the  direction  of  its  fury  to- 
wardfs  the  child. 

At  last,  she  saw  him  fall  down  exhausted 
and  motionless,  and  tried  to  hasten  to  him ; 
but  she  was  unable  to  move,  and  reason  and 
Ufe  seemed  at  once  forsaking  her,  when  Fitz- 
henry suddenly  started  up,  and  approached 
her.  Uncertain  as  to  his  purpose,  Agnes 
caught  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  falling 
again  on  her  knees,  turned  on  him  her  almost 
closing  eyes ;  but  bis  countenance  was  mild, 
and  gently  patting  her  forehead,  on  which 
hung  the  damps  of^approaching  insensibility, 
**  Poor  thing !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  the  ui^ 
most  tenderness  and  compassion,  **Poor 
thin^ !"  and  then  he  gazed  on  her  with  such 
inquiring  and  mournful  looks,  that  tears  once 
more  found  their  way,  and  relieved  her  bursts 
ing  brain,  while,  seizing  her  father's  hand, 
she  pressed  it  with  frantic  emotion  to  her  lips. 

Fitzhenry  looked  at  her  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  suffered  her  to  hold  his  hand,  then 
exclaimed,  **  Poor  thing!  don't  cry— nlon't cry 
—  I  can't  cry  — I  have  not  cried  for  many 
years;  not  suice  my  child  died^for  she  is 
dead,  is  she  not  1"  looking  earnestly  at  Ag- 
nes, who  could  only  answer  by  her  tears. 
'*Come,"  said  he,  **come,"  taking  hold  of 
her  arm,  then  laughing  wildly, ''  Poor  thing ! 
you  will  not  leave  me,  will  you  t"  '*  Leave 
you  !"  she  replied,  **  Never !  I  will  live  with 
you— die  with  you."  '*  True,  true,"  cried  he, 
**  she  is  dead,  and  we  will  go  visit  her  grave." 
So  saying,  he  dragged  Agnes  forward  with 
great  velocity ;  but  as  it  was  along  the  path 
leading  to  the  town,  she  made  no  resistance. 

Indeed,  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  her  to  see 
that  though  he  knew  her  not,  the  sight  of  her 
was  welcome  to  her  unhappy  parent,  that  she 
sought  to  avoid  thinking  or  the  fbture,  and  to 
be  alive  only  to  the  present;  she  tried  also  to 
forget  that  it  was  to  his  not  knowing  her  she 
owed  the  fooks  of  tenderness  and  pity  he  be- 
stowed on  her,  and  that  the  hand  which  kind* 
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ly  held  hers,  would,  if  recolle<;tion  returned, 
throw  her  from  him  witli  just  indignation. 

But  she  was  soon  awakened  tu  redoubled 
anguish  by  hearing  Fitzhenry,  ai%  he  looked 
behind  him,  exclaim,  **  They  are  coming,  they 
are  coming  !'*  and  as  he  said  this,  he  ran  with 
frantic  haste  across  the  common.  Agnes,  im- 
mediately looking  behind  her,  saw  three  men 
pursuing  her  father  at  full  speed,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  were  the  keepers  of  th&  bed- 
]a;n  whence  he  had  escaped.  Soon  afier,  she 
saw  the  poor  lunatic  coming  towards  her,  and 
had  scarcely  time  to  lay  her  child  ^ntly  on 
the  ground,  before  Fitzhenry  threw  himself  in 
her  arms,  and  implored  her  to  save  him  from 
his  pursuers. 

In  an  agony  that  mocks  description,  Agnes 
clasped  him  to  her  heart,  and  awaited  in  trem- 
bling agitation  the  approach  of  the  keepers. 
♦*  Hear  me,  hear  me!'*  she  cried,  "1  conjure 
you  to  leave  him  to  my  care ;  he  is  my  father, 
and  you  may  safely  trust  him  with  me.'* 
**  Your  father  !**  replied  one  of  the  men ;  **  and 
what  then,  child  1  You  could  do  nothing  for 
him,  and  you  should  be  thankful  to  us,  young 
woman,  for  taking  him  off  your  hands.  So 
come  along,  master,  come  along,*'  he  con- 
tinued, seizing  Fitzhenry,  who  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  separated  from  Agnes ;  while  an- 
other of  the  Keepers,  laughing  as  he  beheld 
her  wild  anguish,  said,  **  We  shall  have  the 
daughter  as  well  as  the  father,  soon,  I  see,  for 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween them." 

But,  severe  as  the  sufferings  of  Agnes  were 
already,  a  still  greater  pang  awaited  her.  The 
keepers  finding  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  con- 
fine Fitzhenry,  threw  him  down,  and  tried  by 
blows  to  terrify  him  into  acquiescence.  At 
this  outrage,  Agnes  became  frantic  indeed, 
and  followed  them  with  shrieks,  entreaties, 
and  reproaches;  while  the  struggling  victim 
called  on  her  to  protect  him,  as  they  bore  him 
by  violence  along,  till,  exhausted  with  anguish 
and  fatigiie,  she  fell  insensible  on  the  ground, 
and  lost  in  a  deep  swoon  the  consciousness  of 
her  misery.. 

How  long  she  remained  so  is  uncertain ;  but 
when  she  recovered  her  senses,  all  was  still 
around  her,  and  she  missed  her  child.  Start- 
ing up,  and  looking  round  with  renewed  fren- 
zy, she  saw  it  lying  at  some  distance  from 
her,  and  on  taking  it  up,  she  found  it  in  a  deep 
sleep.  The  horrid  apprehension  immediately 
rushed  on  her  mind,  that  such  a  sleep,  in  the 
midst  of  cold  so  severe,  was  the  sure  forerun- 
ner of  death. 

**  Monster !"  she  exclaimed,  ••  destroyer  of 
thy  child,  as  well  aa  father  t  But,  perhaps, 
it  IS  not  yet  too  late,  and  my  curse  is  not  com- 
pleted." So  saying,  she  ran,  or  rather  flew, 
along  the  road ;  and  seeing  a  house  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  made  towards  it,  and,  bursting  open 
the  door,  beheld  a  cottager  and  his  family  at 
breakfast;  then,  sinking  on  her  knees,  and  hold- 


ing out  to  the  wom^n  of  the  house  her  sleepini 
boy,  **  For  the  love  of  God,"  she  cried,  "  lool 
here !  look  here !  Save  him !  O,  save  him !" 
A  mother  appealing  to  the  heart  of  a  mother 
is  rarely  unsuccessful  in  her  appeal.  The  cot- 
tager's wife  was  as  eager  to  begin  the  recovery 
of  the  child  of  Agnes  as  Agnes  was  herself, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  family  was  em- 
ployed in  its  service ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
they  were  rewarded  for  their  humanity  by  its 
complete  restoration. 

The  joy  of  Agnes  was  frantic  as  her  grief 
had  been.  She  embraced  them  all  by  turns, 
in  a  loud  voice  invoked  blessings  on  their 
heads,  and  promised,  if  she  was  ever  rich,  to 
make  their  fortune ;  lastly,  she  caught  the  still 
languid  boy  to  her  heart,  and  almost  drowned 
it  with  her  tears. 

In  the  cottager  and  his  family,  a  scene  like 
this  excited  wonder  as  well  as  emotion.  He 
and  his  wife  were  ?ood  parents,  they  loved 
their  children,  would  have  been  anxious  du- 
ring their  illness,  and  would  have  sorrowed 
for  their  loss ;  but  to  these  violent  expressions 
and  actions,  the  result  of  cultivated  sensibility, 
they  were  wholly  unaccustomed,  and  could 
scarcely  help  imputing  them  to  insanity,  an 
idea  which  the  pale  cheek  and  wild  look  df 
Agnes  strongly  confirmed;  nor  did  it  lose 
strength,  when  Agnes,  who  in  terror  at  her 
child  A  danger  and  joy  for  its  safety,  had  for- 
gotten even  het  father  and  his  situation,  sud- 
denly recollecting  herself,  exclaimed,  **  Have 
I  dared  to  rejoice?  Wretch  that  I  am!  Oh ! 
no ;  there  is  no  joy  for  me  !"  The  cottager 
and  his  wife,  on  hearing  these  words,  looked 
significantly  at  each  other. 

Agned  soon  after  started  up,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  cried  out,  **  O !  my  rather,  my  dear, 
dear  father!  thou  art  past  cure;  and  despair 
must  be  my  portion." 

**  0  !  you  are  unhappy  because  your  father 
is  ill,"  observed  the  cottager's  wife;  **but  do 
not  be  sorrowful  on  that  account,  he  may  ^et 
better  perhaps."  "  Never,  never !"  replied 
Agnes;— ."yet  who  knows V  **Ay;  who 
knows  indeed  1"  resumed  the  good  woman. 
"  But  if  not,  you  nurse  him  yourself,  1  sup- 
pose, and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know 
he  has  every  thing  done  for  him  that  can  be 
done."  Agnes  sighed  deeply.  "I  lost  my 
own  father,"  continued  she,  "  last  winter,  and 
a  hard  trial  it  was,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  it 
consoled  me  to  think  I  made  his  end  comfort- 
able. Besides,  my  conscience  told  me,  that, 
except  here  and  there,  I  had  always  done  my 
duty  by  him,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 
Agnes  started  from  her  seat,  and  walked  ra- 
pidly round  the  room.  **  He  smiled  on  me," 
resumed  the  kind  hostess,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"to  the  last  moment;  and  just  before  the 
bieath  left  him,  he  said,  *Good  child,  good 
child.'  O !  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  lose 
one*s  parents  when  one  has  not  done  one's 
duty  to  them." 
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At  these  words,  Agnes,  contrasting  her  con- 
duct and  feelings  with  those  of  this  artless  and 
innocent  woman,  was  overcome  by  despair,  and, 
seizing  a  knife  that  lay  by  her,  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  her  existence;  but  the  cottager 
caught  her  hand  in  time  to  prevent  the  blow, 
and  his  wife  easily  disarmed  her,  as  her  vio- 
lence instantly  changed  into  a  sort  of  stupor ; 
then  throwing  herself  back  on  the  bed  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  she  lay  with  her  eyes 
fixed  and  incapable  of  moving. 

The  cottager  and  his  wife  now  broke  forth 
into  expressions  of  wonder  and  horror  at  the 
crime  she  was  going  to  commit,  and  the  lat* 
ter,  taking  little  Edward  from  the  lap  of  her 
daughter,  held  it  towards  Agnes:  **  See,*'  cried 
she,  as  the  child  stretched  forth  its  little  arms 
to  embrace  her,  **  unnatural  mother,  would 
yott  forsake  your  child  V 

These  words,  assisted  by  the  caresses  of  the 
child  himself,  roused  Agnes  from  her  stupor. 
**  Forsake  him  !  Never,  never  !**  she  faltered 
out,  and,  snatching  him  to  her  bosom,  threw 
herself  back  on  a  pillow  the  good  woman  had 
placed  under  her  head ;  and  soon,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  compassionate  family,  both  mother 
and  child  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  The  cot- 
tager then  repaired  to  his  daily  labour,  and 
his  wife  and  children  began  their  household 
tasks ;  but  ever  and  anon  they  cast  a  watch- 
ful glance  on  their  unhappy  guest,  dreading 
lest  she  should  make  a  second  attempt  on  her 
life. 

The  sleep  of  both  Agnes  and  her  child  was 
so  long  and  heavy,  that  night  was  closing  in 
when  the  little  boy  awoke,  and  by  his  cries 
for  food,  broke  the  rest  of  his  unhappy  mother. 

But  consciousness  returned  not  with  return- 
ing sense;  Agnes  looked  around  her,  astoii- 
iijhed  at  her  situation.  At  length,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  her  own  rash  attempt,  burst  on  her 
recollection ;  she  shuddered  at  the  retrospect, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  remained 
some  moments  in  speechless  prayer ;  then  she 
arose.;  and  smiling  moamfully  at  sight  of  her 
little  Ed'ward,  eating  voraciously  the  milk  and 
bread  that  was  set  before  him,  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  table,  and  tried  to  partake  of  the 
coarse  but  wholesome  food  provided  for  her. 
As  she  approached,  she  saw  the  cottager's 
wife  cemove  the  knives,  and  leave  a  fork  and 
spoon  only  for  her  to  eat  with.  This  circum- 
stance forcibly  recalled  her  rash  action,  and 
drove  away  her  returning  appetite.  **You 
may  trust  me  now,'*  said  she;  *^  I  shrink  with 
horror  from  my  wicked  attempt  on  my  life, 
and  swear,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  never  to  re- 
peat it ;  no— my  only  wish  now  is,  to  live  and 
suffer." 

Soon  afler,  the  cottager's  wife  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  bringing  back  a  knife  to  the  table,  to 
prove  to  Afirnes  her  confidence  in  her  word ; 
but  this  well-meant  attention  was  lost  on  her ; 


she  sat  leaning  on  her  elbow,  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  meditations. 

When  it  was  completely  night,  Agnes  rose 
to  depart.  *'My  kind  friends,'*  said  she, 
"  who  have  so  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained a  wretched  wanderer,  believe  me  I  shall 
never  forget  the  obligations  1  owe  you,  though 
I  can  never  hope  to  repay  them ;  but,  accept 
this  (taking  her  last  half-^inea  from  her 
pocket)  as  a  pledge  of  my  inclination  to  re- 
ward your  kindness. «  If  1  am  ever  rich,  yon 
shall — "  Here  her  voice  foiled  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

This  hesitation  gave  the  virtuous  people 
she  addressed  an  opportunity  of  rejecting  her 
offers.  **  What  we  did,  we  did  because  we 
could  not  help  it,"  said  the  cottager.  *'  You 
would  not  hav«  me  see  a  fellow-creature  go- 
ing to  kill  soul  and  body  too,  and  not  prevent 
it,  would  youV*  **And  as  to  saving  the 
child,"  cried  the  wife,  **  am  I  not  a  mother 
myself,  and  can  I  help  feeling  for  a  mother! 
Poor  little  thing !  it  looked  so  piteous  too,  and 
felt  so  cold  !" 

Agnes  could  not  speak  ;  but  still,  by  signs, 
she  tendered  the  money  to  their  acceptance. 
'*  No,  no,**  resumed  the  cottager,  **  keep  it  for 
those  who  may  not  be  willing  to  do  you  a  ser- 
vice for  nothing  ;*'  and  Agmes  reluctantly  re- 
placed the  halhguinea.  But  then  a  nrc«h 
source  of  altercation  began ;  the  cottager  in- 
sisted* upon  seeing  Agnes  to  town,  and  she 
insisted  upon  going  by  herself;  at  last,  she 
agreed  he  should  go  with  her,  as  far  as  the 
street  where  she  said  her  friends  lived,  wait  for 
her  at  the  end  of  it,  and  if  they  were  not  living, 
or  were  removed,  she  was  to  return  and  sleep 
at  the  cottage. 

Then,  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  dejected 
countenance,  A|;nes  took  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and,  leaning  on  her  companion,  with 
slow  and  unsteady  steps  she  began  her 
walk  to  her  native  place,  once  the  scene  of  her 
happiness  and  her  glory,  hut  now  about  to  be 
the  witness  of  her  misery  and  her  shame. 

As  they  drew  near  the  town,  Agnea  saw  on 
one  side  of  the  road  a  new  building,  and  in- 
stantly hurried  firom  it  as  fast  as  her  trembling 
limbs  could  carry  her.  **  Did  you  hear  them  V' 
asked  the  cottager.  **  Hear  whom  V*  said 
Agnes.  **The  poor  creatures,"  returned  her 
companion,  *'  who  are  confined  there.  That 
is  the  new  bedlam ;  and  hark !  what  a  loud 
scream  that  was !"  Agnes,  unable  to  support 
herself,  staggered  to  a  bench  projecUnff  from 
the  court  surrounding  the  building,  whue  the 
cottager,  unconscious  why  she  stopped,  ob- 
serve it  was  strange  she  should  like  to  stay 
and  hear  the  poor  creatures;  for  his  part  he 
thought  it  shocking  to  hear  them  shriek,  and 
still  more  so  to  hear  them  laugh ;  **  for  it  is  so 
piteous  to  hear  those  laugh  who  have  so  much 
reason  to  cry." 

Agnes  had  not  power  to  interrupt  him,  and  he 
went  on;  **This  house  was  built  by  subscrip- 
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tion ;  and  it  was  hegim  by  a  kind  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Fitzhenry,  who  afterwards, 
poor  soul,  being  made  low  in  the  world  by 
losses  in  trade,  and  by  baring  his  brain  turned 
by  a  good-for-nothing  daughter,  was  one  of  the 
first  patients  in  it  himself.*'  Here  Agnes,  to 
whom  this  recollection  had  but  too  Torcibly 
occurred  already,  groaned  aloud.  "What, 
tired  so  soon !"  said  her  companion.  "  1 
doubt  you  have  not  been  used  to  stir  about ; 
you  have  been  too  tenderly  brought  up.  Ah  ! 
tender  parents  often  spoil  children,  and  they 
never  thank  them  for  it  when  they  grow  up 
neither,  and  often  come  to  no  good  besides." 

Agnes  was  going  to  make  some  observa- 
tion, wrung  from  her  by  the  poignancy  of  self- 
upbraiding,  when  she  heard  a  loud  cry  as  of 
one  in  agony ;  and  fancying  it  her  Other's 
voice,  she  started  up,  and  stopping  her  ears, 
ran  towards  the  town  so  fast  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  cottager  could  overtake  her. 
When  he  did  so,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
agitation  of  her  manner.  **  What,  I  suppose 
you  thought  they  were  coming  after  youV 
said  he.  "  But  there  was  no  danger— -I  dare 
say  it  was  only  an  unruly  one  whom  they 
were  beating."  Agnes,  on  hearing  this,  ab- 
solutely screamed  with  agony;  and,  seizing 
the  cotta|[er's  arm,  "Let  us  hasten  to  the 
town,"  said  she,  in  a  hollow  and  broken  voice, 
"  while  I  have  strength  enough  left  to  carry 
me  thither." 

At  length  they  entered  its  walls,  and  the  cot- 
tager said,  **  Here  we  are  at  last.  A  welcome 
home  to  you,  young  woman."  *•  Welcome ! 
and  home  to  me !"  cried  Agnes  wildly.  **  1 
have  no  home  now ;  I  can  expect  no  welcome ! 
Once  indeed "  Here,  overcome  with  re- 
collection almost  too  painful  to  be  endured, 
she  turned  from  him  and  sobbed  aloud,  while 
the  kind-hearted  roan  could  scarcely  forbear 
shedding  tears  at  sight  of  such  mysterious, 
yet  evidently  real  distress. 

In  happier  days,  when  Agnes  used  to  leave 
home  on  visits  to  her  distant  friends,  anticipa- 
tion of  the  welcome  she  should  receive  on  her 
return  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pleasure  she 
enjoyed  during  her  absence.  As  the  adventu- 
rer to  India,  while  toiling  for  wealth,  never 
loses  si^ht  of  the  hope  that  he  shall  spend  his 
fortune  m  his  native  land ;  so  Agnes,  whatever 
company  she  saw,  whatever  amusements  she 
partook  of,  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  hour 
when  she  should  give  her  expecting  father, 
and  her  affectionate  companions,  a  recital  of 
all  she  had  heard  and  seen.  For  though  she 
had  been  absent  a  few  weeks  only,  "  her  pre- 
sence made  a  little  holiday,"  and  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Fitzhenry  with  delight  too  deep  to 
be  expressed  ;  while,  even  earlier  than  deep- 
rum  warranted,  her  friends  were  thronging  to 
her  door  to  welcome  home  the  heigh tener  of 
their  pleasures,  and  the  gentle  soother  of  their 
sorrows ;  for  Agnes  "  loved  and  felt  for  all ;" 
she  had  a  smile  ready  to  greet  the  child  of 


prosperity,  and  a  tear  for  the  child  of  adversity. 
As  she  was  thus  honoured,  thus  beloved,  no 
wonder  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  of  returning 
home,  were  wont  to  suffuse  the  eyes  of  Agnes 
with  tears  of  exquisite  pleasure;  and  that 
when  her  native  town  appeared  in  view,  a 
group  of  expecting  and  joyful  faces  used  to 
swim  before  hgr  sight,  while,  hastening  for- 
ward to  have  the  first  glance  of  her,  fancy 
used  to  picture  her  father.  Now,  dread  re- 
verse! after  a  long  absence,  an  absence  of 
years,  she  was  returning  to  the  same  place, 
inhabited  by  the  same  friends,  but  the  voices 
that  used  to  be  loud  in  pronouncing  her  wel- 
come, would  now  be  loud  in  proclaiming  in- 
dignation at  her  sight;  the  eyes  that  us^  to 
beam  with  gladness  at  her  presence,  would 
now  be  turned  from  her  with  disgust;  and  the 
fond  father,  who  used  to  be  counting  the  mo- 
ments till  she  arrived,  was  now — I  shall  not 
go  on — suffice,  that  Agnes  felt,  to  "  her  heart's 
core,"  all  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  place  of  her  des- 
tination, Agnes  stopped,  and  told  the  cottager 
that  they  must  part.  "  So  much  the  worse," 
said  the  good  man.  "  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  but  you  are  sorrowful,  yet  so  kind  and  gen- 
tle, somehow,  that  both  my  wife  and  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to  you ;  you  roust  not  be  angry, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  not  one 
of  us,  but  a  lady  though  you  are  so  disguised 
and  so  huroble — but  misfortune  spares  no  one, 
you  know." 

Agnes,  affected  and  gratified  by  these  artless 
expressions  of  good  will,  replied,  **  I  have, 
indeed,  known  better  days."  **  And  will 
again,  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul," 
interrupted  the  cottager  with  great  warmth. 
"  1  fear  not,"  replied  Agnes,  **  my  dear  wor- 
thy friend."  "Nay,  young  lady,"  rejoined 
he,  "  my  wife  and  I  are  proper  to  be  your 
servants,  not  friends."  "  Y  ou  are  my  friends, 
perhaps  my  only  friends,"  returned  Agnes 
mournfully ;  "  perhaps  there  is  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, another  band  in  the  universe  that  would 
not  reject  mine,  or  another  tongue  that  would 
not  upbraid  me."  "  I'hey  must  be  hard-hearted 
wretches,  indeed,  who  could  upbraid  a  poor 
woman  for  her  misfortunes,"  cried  the  cotta- 
ger, "  however,  you  shall  never  want  a  firiend 
while  I  live.  \  ou  know  I  saved  your  life ; 
and  somehow,  I  feel  now  as  if  you  belonged  to 
me.  I  once  saved  one  of  my  pigeons  from  the 
hawk,  and  1  believe  were  I  starving,  I  could 
not  now  bear  to  kill  the  little  creature;  it 
would  seem  like  eating  my  own  flesh  and 
blood — so  I  am  sure  I  could  never  desert  you." 
^*  You  have  not  heard  my  story,"  replied  Ag- 
nes ;  "  but  you  shall  know  who  I  am  soon, 
and  then,  if  you  still  ft  el  disposed  to  offer  me 
your  friendship,  I  shall  be  proud  to  accept  it." 

The  house  to  which  Agnes  was  hastening 
was  that  of  her  nurse,  from  whom  she  had  al- 
ways experienced  the  affection  of  a  mother,  and 
hoped  now  to  receive  a  temporary  asylum; 
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but  she  might  not  be  living — and,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  Agnes  knocked  at  th^  door.  It  was 
opened  by  Fanny,  her  nurse^s  daughter,  the 
play-fellow  of  Agnes's  childhood.  ^*  Thank 
neaven !''  said  Agnes,  as  she  hastened  back 
to  the  cottager,  **  1  hope  I  have  at  least  one 
friend  left;'°  and  tellinff  him  he  might  go 
home  again,  as  she  was  almost  certain  of  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  the  poor  man  shook  her 
heartily  by  the  hand,  prayed  God  to  bless  her, 
and  departed. 

Agnes  then  returned  to  Fanny,  who  was 
still  standing  bv  the  door,  wondering  who  had 
knocked  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  displeased  at 
being  kept  so  long  in  the  cold.  *^\Vill  you 
admit  me,  Fanny,  and  give  me  shelter  for  the 
ni^htV*  said  Agnes,  in  a  faint  and  broken 
voice.  **  Gracious  heaven !  who  are  you  ?*' 
cried  Fanny,  starting  back.  ^*Do  you  not 
know  me  T*  she  replied,  looking  earnestly  in 
her  face.  Fanny  again  started ;  then  burstins 
into  tears,  as  she  drew  Agnes  forward,  and 
closed  the  door,  *'  Oh  God !  it  is  my  dear 
young  lady!"  **And  are  you  sorry  to  see 
mel"  replied  Agnes.  "Sorry!"  answered 
the  other,  **  Oh,  no !  but  to  see  you  thus !  i 
Oh !  my  dear  lady,  what  you  must  have  suf- 
fered !  Thank  heaven  my  poor  mother  is  not 
alive  to  see  this  day  !" 

**  And  is  she  dead  1"  cried  Agnes,  turning 
very  faint,  and  catching  hold  of  a  chair  to 
keep  her  from  falling,  "  then  is  the  measure 
of  my  affliction  full;  I  have  lost  my  oldest 
and  best  friend!"  **/  am  not  dead,"  said 
Fanny  respectfully.  "Excellent,  kind  crea- 
ture!" continued  Agnes,**  I  hoped  so  much 
alleviation  of  my  misery  from  her  affection ! — " 
**  Do  you  hope  none  from  mine?"  rejoined 
Fanny  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  **  Indeed,  my 
dear  young  lady,  I  love  you  as  well  as  my 
mother  did,  and  will  do  as  much  for  you  as 
she  would  have  done.  Do  I  not  owe  all  I 
have  to  you  1  and  now  that  you  are  in  trouble, 
perhaps  in  want  too — but  no,  that  cannot  and 
shall  not  be,"  wrinfiring  her  hands  and  pacing 
the  room  with  frantic  violence ;  **  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  That  ever  I  should 
live  to  see  my  dear  young  lady  in  want  of  the 
help  she  was  always  so  ready  to  give!" 

Agnes  tried  to  comfort  her ;  but  the  si?ht 
of  her  distress,  notwithstanding,  was  soothing 
to  her,  as  it  convinccnl  her  she  was  still  dear 
to  one  pure  and  affectionate  heart. 

During  this  time,  little  Edward  remained 
covered  up  so  closely,  that  Fanny  did  not 
know  what«the  bundle  was  that  Agnes  held 
in  her  lap ;  but  when  she  lifted  up  the  cloak 
that  concealed  him,  Fanny  was  in  an  instant 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  gazing  on  him  with 

admiration.     **Is  it — is  it "  said  Fanny 

with  hesitation.  **It  is  my  child,"  replied 
Agnes,  sighing;  and  Fanny  lavished  on  the 
unconscious  boy  the  caresses  which  respect 
forbade  her  to  bestow  on  the  mother. 

**  Fanny,"  said  Agnes,  **  you  say  nothing 


of  your  husband  1"  **  He  is  dead,"  replied 
Fanny,  with  emotion.  **  Have  you  any  chil- 
dren!" **None."  **  Then  will  you  promise 
me,  if  I  die,  to  be  a  mother  to  tliis  child  ?" 
Fanny  seized  her  hand,  and  in  a  voice  half 
choked  by  sobs,  said,  **  I  promise  you." 
**  Enough,"  cried  Agnes;  then  holding  out 
her  arms  to  her  humble  friend,  Fanny *8  respect 
yielded  to  affection,  and,  falling  on  Agnei»*s 
neck,  she  sobbed  aloud. 

**  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Agnes,  **  I  have  a 
question  to  ask,  and  I  charge  you  to  answer  it 
truly."  **  Do  not  ask  me,  do  not  ask  me,  for 
indeed  I  dare  not  answer  you,"  replied  Fanny 
in  great  agitation.  Agnes  guesseid  the  cause, 
and  hastened  to  tell  her  that  the  question  was 
not  concerning  her  father,  as  she  was  acquaint- 
ed with  his  situation  already,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  whether  her  elopement  and  ill  conduct 
had  at  all  hastened  the  death  of  her  nurse, 
who  was  in  ill  health  when  she  went  away. 
**  Oh  no,"  replied  Fanny,  **  she  never  believed 
that  you  could  be  gone  off*  willingly,  but  was 
sure  you  were  spirited  away,  and  she  died, 
expecting  you  would  some  day  return,  and 
take  the  law  of  the  villain ;  and  no  doubt  she 
was  right,  though  nobody  thinks  so  now  but 
me,  for  you  were  always  too  good  to  do 
wrong." 

Agnes  was  too  honourable  to  take  to  herself 
th^  merit  she  did  not  deserve;  she  therefore 
owned  she  >^as  indeed  guilty;  **nor  should 
I,"  she  added,  **have  dared  to  intrude  myself 
on  you,  or  solicit  you  to  let  me  remain  under 
your  roof,  were  I  not  severely  punished  for  my 
crime,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  solitude  and  labour."  **  You  should  not 
presume  to  intrude  yourself  upon  me !"  re- 
plied Fanny.  **  Do  not  talk  thus,  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  break  my  heart."  **  Nay,  Fanny," 
answered  Agnes,  **it  would  be  presumption 
in  any  woman  who  has  quitted  the  path  of 
virtue  to  intrude  herself,  however  high  her 
rank  might  be,  on  the  meanest  of  her  acquaint- 
ance whose  honour  is  spotless.  Nor  would  I 
thus  throw  myself  on  your  generosity,  were  I 
not  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  be  unsoothed  by 
the  presence  of  a  sympathising  friend,  ij 
should  sink  beneath  my  sorrows,  and  want 
resolution  to  fulfil  the  hard  task  my  duty  en- 
joins me." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  tlie  anguish 
of  Fanny  when  she  thought  of  her  young  lady, 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  as  she  used  to  call  her, 
being  reduced  so  low  in  the  world,  nor  the 
sudden  bursts  of  joy  she  gave  way  to  the  next 
moment,  when  she  reflected  that  Agnes  was 
returned,  never  perhaps  to  leave  her  again. 

Agnes  wore  away  great  part  of  the  night  in 
telling  Fanny  her  mournful  tale,  and  in  hear- 
ing from  her  a  full  account  of  her  father's  suf- 
ferings, bankruptcy,  and  consequent  madness. 
At  day-break  she  retired  to  bed,  not  to  sleep, 
but  ruminate  on  the  romantic,  yet,  in  her  eyes, 
feasible  plan,  she  had  formed  for  the  future; 
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while  Fanny,  wearied  out  by  the  violent  emo- 
tions she  had  undergone,  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep  by  her  side. 

The  next  morning, 'Agnes  did  not  rise  till 
Fanny  had  been  up  some  lime;  and  when  she 
seated  herself  at  the  breakfast-table,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  it  spread  in  a  manner  which 
ill-accorded  with  her  or  Fanny's  situation.  On 
asking  the  reason,  Fanny  owned  she  could  not 
bear  her  dear  young  lady  should  fare  as  she 
did  only,  and  had  therefore  provided  a  suita- 
ble breakfast  for  her.  "  But  you  forget,"  said 
Agnes,  *'that  if  I  remain  with  you,  neither 
you  nor  I  can  afford  such  breakfasts  as  these.*' 
"True,"  replied  Fanny  mournfully,  "then 
you  most  consider  this  as  only  a  welcome, 
madam."  **  Ay,"  rejoined  Agnes,  "  the  pro- 
digal is  returned,  and  you  have  killed  the  fat- 
ted calf."  Fanny  burst  into  tears ;  while  Ag- 
nes, shocked  at  having  excited  them  by  the 
turn  she  un^ardedly  gave  to  her  poor  friend's 
attention,  tried  to  soothe  her  into  composure, 
and  affected  a  gaiety  which  she  was  far  from 
feeling. 

"  Now  then  to  my  first  task,"  said  Agnes, 
rising  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  break- 
fast; "I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Seymour; 
you  say  he  lives  where  he  formerly  did."  **  To 
call  on  Mr.  Seymour!"  exclaimed  Fanny; 
"  Oh  my  dear  madam,  do  not  go  near  him,  I 
beseech  you ;  he  is  a  very  severe  man,  and 
will  affront  you,  depend  upon  it."  **  No  mat- 
ter," rejoined  Aprnes,  "  I  have  deserved  hu- 
miliation, and  will  not  shrink  from  it;  hut  his 
daughter  Caroline,  you  know,  was  once  my 
dearest  friend,  and  she  will  not  suffer  him  to 
trample  on  the  fallen ;  and  it  is  necessary  I 
should  apply  to  him  in  order  to  succeed  in  my 
scheme."  **  What  scheme  I"  replied  Fanny. 
"  You  would  not  approve  it,  Fanny,  therefore 
I  shall  not  explain  it  to  you  at  present;  but, 
when  I  return,  perhaps  I  shall  tell  you  all." 
"But  yoQ  are  not  going  so  soon?  not  in 
daylight,  surely  t  If  you  should  be  insult- 
ed!-!-" 

Agnes  started  with  horror  at  this  proof 
which  Fanny  had  unguardedly  given,  how 
hateful  her  guilt  had  made  her  in  a  place  that 
used  to  echo  with  her  praises ;  but,  recover- 
ing herself,  she  said,  she  should  welcome  in- 
sults as  part  of  the  expiation  she  meant  to 
perform.  "  But  if  you  will  not  avoid  them 
for  your  own  sake,  pray,  pray  do  for  mine," 
exclaimed  Fanny.  "  If  you  were  to  be  ill 
used,  I  am  sure  I  should  never  survive  it;  so, 
if  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Seymour's,  at  least 
oblige  me  in  not  going  before  dark ;"  and,  af- 
feeteid  by  this  fresh  mark  of  her  attachment, 
Agues  consented  to  stay. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the 
family  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  Caro- 
line Seymour  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  in  a  few 
days,  Agnes  knocked  at  Mr.  Seymour's  door, 
having  positively  forbidden  Fanny  to  accom- 


pany her.  Caroline,  being  on  the  watch  for 
her  intended  bridegroom,  started  at  the  sound  ; 
and  though  the  knock  Agnes  gave,  did  not 
much  resemble  that  of  an  impatient  lover,  still, 
"It  might  be  he — he  might  mean  to  surprise 
her;"  and,  half  opening  the  pariour  door,  she 
listened  with  a  beating  heart  for  the  servant's 
answering  the  knock. 

By  this  means,  she  distinctly  heard  Agnes 
ask  whether  Mr.  Seymour  was  at  home.  The 
servant  started,  and  stammered  out  that  he  be- 
lieved his  master  was  within,  while  Caroline^ 
springing  forward,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  that 
voice— oh  yes !  it  must  be  she !"  but  her  fa- 
ther, seizing  her  arm,  pushed  her  back  into 
the  parlour,  saying,  "  I  also  know  that  voice, 
and  I  command  you  to  stay  where  you  are." 
Then  going  up  to  Agnes,  he  desired  her  to 
leave  his  house  directly,  as  it  should  be  no 
harbour  for  abandoned  women  and  unnatural 
children. 

"  But  will  you  not  allow  it  to  shelter  for 
one  moment  the  wretched  and  the  penitent  1" 
she  replied.  "  Father,  my  dear,  dear  fa- 
ther  "  cried  Caroline,  again  coming  for- 
ward, but  was  again  driven  back  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who,  turning  to  Agnes,  bade  her  claim 
shelter  from  the  man  for  whom  she  had  left 
the  best  of  parents ;  and  desiring  the  servant 
to  shut  the  door  in  her  face,  he  re-entered  the 
parlour,  whence  Agnes  distinctly  heard  the 
sobs  of  the  compassionate  Caroline. 

But  the  servant  was  kinder  than  the  master, 
and  could  not  obey  the  orders  he  had  received. 
"  O  madam !  Miss  Fitzhenry,  do  you  not  know 
me  1"  said  he.  "  I  once  lived  with  you  ;  have 
you  forgotten  little  William  ?  I  shall  never 
forget  you;  you  were  the  sweetest-tempered 
young  lady  —  that  ever  I  should  see  you 
thus !" 

Before  Agnes  could  reply,  Mr.  Seymour 
again  angrily  asked  why  his  orders  were  not 
obeyed;  and  Agnes,  checking  her  emotion, 
besought  W^illiam  to  deliver  a  message  to  his 
master.  "Tell  him,"  said  she,  "all  I  ask  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  use  his  interest  to  get  me 
the  place  of  servant  in  the  house — the  Bedlam 
I  would  say,  where^— he  will  know  what  I 
mean,"  she  added,  unable  to  utter  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sentence;  and  William,  in  a 
broken  voice,  delivered  the  message. 

"  Oh  my  poor  Agnes !"  cried  Caroline  pas- 
sionately, "  a  servant !  she  a  servant !  and  in 
such  a  place  too !"  William  adding  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Ah !  miss !  and  she  looks  so  poor  and 
wretched  1" 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Seymour  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  hesitating  how  to  act; 
but  reflecting  that  it  was  easier  to  forbid  any 
communication  with  Agnes  than  to  check  it  if 
once  begun,  he  again  desired  William  to  shut 
the  door  against  her.  "  You  must  do  it  your- 
self then,"  replied  William,  "  for  I  am  not 
hard-hearted  enough;"  and  Mr.  Seymour, 
summoning  up  resolution,  told  Agnes  there 
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were  other  governors  to  whom  she  might  ap- 
ply, and  then  locked  the  door  against  her  him- 
self; while  Agnes  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
turned  her  aHeps  towards  Fanny's  more  hospi- 
table roof. 

She  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  she 
heard  a  light  footstep  behind  her,  and  her 
name  pronounced  in  a  gentle,  faltering  voice ; 
and  turning  round,  she  beheld  Caroline  Sey- 
mour, who  seizing  her  hand,  forced  something 
into  it,  hastily  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and,  with- 
out saying  one  word,  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaving  Agnes  motionless  as  a  statue,  and, 
but  for  the  parcel  she  held  in  her  hand,  dis- 
posed to  think  she  was  dreaming.  Then, 
eager  to  see  what  it  contained,  she  hastened 
back  to  Fanny,  who  heard  with  indignation 
the  reception  she  had  met  from  Mr.  Seymour, 
but  on  her  knees  invoked  blessings  on  the 
head  of  Caroline,  when,  opening  the  parcel, 
she  found  it  contained  twenty  guineas  en- 
closed in  a  paper,  on  which  was  written,  but 
almost  effaced  with  tears,  **  For  my  still  dear 
Affnes — would  I  dare  say  more !" 

Phis  money  the  generous  girl  had  taken 
from  that  allowed  her  for  wedding-clothes,  and 
felt  more  delight  in  relieving  with  it  the 
wants  even  of  a  guilty  fellow-creature,  than 
purchasing  the  most  splendid  dress  could  have 
afforded  her.  And  her  present  did  more  than 
she  expected ;  it  relieved  the  mind  of  Agnes ; 
she  had  taught  herRelf  to  meet  without  repin- 
ing the  assaults  of  poverty,  but  not  to  encoun- 
ter with  calmness  the  scorn  of  the  friends  she 
loved. 

But  Caroline  and  her  kindness  Boon  van- 
ished again  from  her  mind,  and  the  idea  of 
her  father,  and  her  scheme,  took  entire  pos- 
session of  it  **  But  it  might  not  succeed — 
no  doubt  Mr.  Seymour  would  be  her  enemy — 
still  he  had  hinted  she  might  apply  to  other 
governors;*'  and  Fanny  having  learnt  they 
were  all  to  meet  at  the  Bedlam  on  business 
the  next  day,  she  resolved  to  write  a  note,  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  appear  before  them. 

This  note,  Fanny,  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  undertook  to  deliver;  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Agnes,  (as  she  expected 
Mr.  c>eymour  would  oppose  it)  her  request  was 
instantly  granted.  Indeed  it  was  Mr.  Sey- 
mour himself  who  urged  the  compliance. 

There  was  not  a  kinder-hearted  man  in  the 
world  than  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  in  his  severity 
towards  Agnes,  he  acted  more  from  what  he 
thought  his  duty,  than  from  his  inclination. 
He  was  the  lather  of  several  daughters,  and  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  a  parent  could  n'  t  too 
forcibly  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  young  wo- 
men the  salutary  truth,  that  loss  of  virtue  must 
be,  to  thera,  the  loss  of  friends.  Besides,  his 
eldest  daughter.  Caroline,  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  son  of  a  very  severe  rigid  mo- 
ther, then  staying  at  the  house,  and  he  feared, 
th  It  if  he  took  any  notice  of  the  fallen  Agnes, 
the  old  lady  might  conceive  a  prejudice  against 


him  and  her  daughter-in-law.  Added  to  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  very  vain  man, 
and  never  acted  in  any  way  without  saying  to 
himself,  **  what  will  tfae^world  say  ?"  Hence, 
though  his  first  impulses  were  firequently  good, 
the  determinations  of  his  judgment  were  often 
contemptible. 

But,  however  satisfied  Mr.  Seymour  might 
be  with  his  motives  on  this  occasion,  his  feel- 
ings revolted  at  the  consciousness  of  the  an- 
guish he  had  occasioned  Agnes.  He  wished, 
ardently  wished  he  had  dared  to  have  been 
kinder;  and  when  Caroline,  who  was  inca- 
pable of  the  meanness  of  concealing  any  action 
which  she  thought  it  right  to  perform,  told 
him  of  the  gift  she  had  in  person  bestowed  on 
Agnes,  he  could  scarce  forbear  commending 
her  conduct ;  and,  while  he  forbade  any  future 
intercourse  between  them,  he  was  forced  to 
turn  away  his  head  to  hide  the  tear  of  gratified  | 
sensibility,  and  the  smile  of  parental  exulta-  { 
tion ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  omit  to  bid  her  i 
keep  her  own  counsel,  *^  for,  if  your  conduct  | 
were  known,"  added  he,  **what  would  the 
world  say  V 

No  wonder  then,  that  soflened  as  he  was  by 
Agnes's  application,  though  he  deemed  the 
sclieme  wild  and  impracticable,  and  afraid  he 
had  treated  her  unkindly,  he  was  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  her,  without 
injuring  himself,  and  that  her  request  to  the 
governors  was  strengthened  by  his  represent- 
ations; nor  is  it  extraordinary  that,  alive  as 
he  always  was  to  the  opinion  of  every  one,  he 
should  dfread  seeing  Agnes  after  the  reception 
he  had  given  her,  more  than  she  dreaded  lo 
appear  before  the  board. 

Agnes,  who  had  borrowed  of  Fanny  the 
dress  of  a  respectable  maid-servant,  when  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  governors,  entered  the 
room  with  a  modest  but  dignified  composnre, 
prepared  to  expect  contumely,  hut  resolved  to 
endure  it  as  became  a  contrite  heart.  But  no 
contumely  awaited  her. 

In  the  hour  of  her  prosperity,  she  had*  borne 
her  faculties  so  meekly,  and  had  been  so  care- 
ful never  to  humble  any  one,  by  showing  a 
consciousness  of  superiority,  that  she  had  been 
beloved  even  more  than  she  had  been  admired ; 
and  hard  indeed  must  the  heart  of  that  man 
have  been,  who  could  have  rejoiced  that  she 
herself  was  humbled. 

A  dead,  nay  a  solemn  silence  took  place  on 
her  entrance.  Every  one  present  beheld  with 
surprise,  and  with  stolen  looks  of  pity,  the 
ravages  which  remorse  and  angnish  had  made 
in  her  form,  and  the  striking  change  in  hpr 
apparel ;  for  every  one  had  often  followed  with 
delight  her  graceful  figure  through  tl^e  dance, 
and  gazed  with  admiration  on  Uie  tasteful  va- 
rieties of  her  dress ;  every  one  had  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  winning  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  envied  Fitzhenry  the  possession  of 
such  a  daughter.  As  they  now  beheld  her, 
these  recollections  forcibly  occurred  to  tliem ; 
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they  agonised  — they  overcame  them.  They 
thought  of  their  own  daoohters,  and  secretly 
prayed  Heaven  to  keep  them  from  the  voice  of 
the  seducer.  Away  went  all  their  resolu- 
tions to  receive  Agnes  with  that  open  disdain 
and  detestation  whioi  her  crime  deserved ; 
the  sight  of  her  disarmed  them,  and  not  one 
amongst  them  had,  for  some  moments,  firm- 
ness enough  to  speak.  At  last,  **  Pray  sit 
down,  Mii)s  Fitzhenry,'*  said  the  president, 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion ;  '*  here  is  a 
chair,**  added  another;  and  Mr.  Seymour, 
bowing  as  he  did  it,  placed  a  seat  for  her  near 
the  fire. 

Agnes,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  bear 
expected  indignities  with  composure,  was  not 
proof  against  unexpected  kindness ;  and  hastily 
turning  towards  the  window,  she  gave  vent  to 
her  sensations  in  an  agony  of  tears.  But,  recol- 
lecting the  business  on  which  she  came,  she 
struggled  with  her  feelings;  and,  on  being 
desir^  by  the  president  to  explain  to  the 
board  what  she  wanted,  she  began  to  address 
them  inn  faint  and  (altering  voice;  however, 
as  she  proceeded,  she  gained  courage,  remem- 
bering It  was  her  interest  to  affect  her  auditors, 
and  make  them  enter  warmly  into  her  feelings 
and  designs.  She  told  her  whole  story  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  possible,  from  the  time 
of  her  leaving  Cliflford  to  her  rencontre  with 
her  father  in  the  forest,  and  his  being  torn 
from  her  by  the  keepers ;  and  when  she  was 
unable  to  ?o  on,  from  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tions, she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
the  tears  of  her  auditors  kept  pace  with  her 
own.  When  her  narrative  ended,  she  pro- 
ceeded thus  :— 

**  I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  reason  of 
my  troubling  you.  From  the  impression  the 
sight  of  me  made  on  my  father,  I  feel  a  certain 
conviction  that,  were  I  constantly  with  him,  I 
might  in  time  be  able  to  restore  to  him  that 
reason  my  guilt  has  deprived  him  of.  To 
efifect  this  purpose,  it  is  my  wish  to  become  a 
servant  in  this  house.  If  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  my  endeavours,  I  am  so  sure  he  will 
have  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  be  with  him,  even  on  that  account; 
and  if  there  be  any  balm  for  a  heart  and  con- 
science so  wounded  as  mine,  I  must  find  it  in 
devoting  my  future  days  to  alleviate,  though  I 
cannot  cure,  the  misery  I  have  occasioned. 
And  if,**  added  she  with  afifectinqr  enthusiasm, 
**  it  should  please  Heaven  to  smile  on  my  en- 
deavours to  restore  him  to  reason,  how  exqui- 
site will  be  my  satisfaction  in  labouring  to 
maintain  him  !** 

To  this  plan,  it  is  to  be  suppose-l,  the 
governors  saw  more  objections  than  Asnes 
did  ;  but,  though  they  rejected  the  idea  of  her 
being  a  servant  in  the  house,  they  were  not 
averse  to  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  trial  she  desired,  if  it  were  only  to  alle- 
viate her  evident  wretchedness ;  and,  having 
consulted  the  medical  attendants  belonging  to 


the  institution,  they  ordered  that  Agnes  should 
be  permitted  two  hours  at  a  time,  morning  and 
evening,  to  see  Fitzhenry.  And  she,  who 
had  not  dared  to  flatter  herself  she  should 
obtain  so  much,  was  too  full  of  emotion  to 
show,  otherwise  than  by  incoherent  expres- 
sions and  broken  sentences,  her  sense  of  the 
obligation. 

^*Our  next  care,**  observed  the  president, 
**  must  be,  as  friends  of  your  poor  father,  to 
see  what  we  can  do  for  your  future  support.** 
**  That,  sir,  I  shall  provide  for  myself,**  replied 
Agnes ;  '*  I  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 
as  well  as  of  shame  and  aflliction,  and  shall 
even  rejoice  in  being  obliged  to  labour  for  my 
support  and  that  of  my  child  —  happy,  if,  in 
fulfilling  well  the  duties  of  a  mother,  I  may 
make  some  atonement  for  having  violated 
those  of  a  daughter.'* 

"But,  Miss  Fitzhenry,'*  answered  the  pre- 
sident, "  accept  at  least  some  assistance  from 
us  till  you  can  find  means  of  maintaining 
yourself.'*  "  Never,  never  !'*  cried  Agnes ;  "I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  will  not 
accept  It ;  nor  do  I  need  it.  I  have  already 
accepted  assistance  from  one  kind  friend,  and 
merely  because  1  should,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  been  hurt  at  having  a  gift  of 
mine  refused ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that,  from 
the  wretchedness  into  which  my  guilt  has 
plunged  me,  nothing  henceforward  but  my 
industry  shall  relieve  me.** 

So  saying,  she  curtsied  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  hastily  withdrew,  leaving  them  all  deeply 
affected  by  her  narrative,  and  her  proposed 
expiatory  plan  of  life,  and  ready  to  gfrant  her 
their  admiration,  should  she  have  resolution 
to  fulfil  her  good  intentions,  afler  the  strong* 
impression  which  the  meeting  with  her  father 
in  the  forest  had  made  on  her  mind,  should 
have  been  weakened  by  time  and  occupation. 

Agnes  hastened  firom  the  governors*  room, 
to  put  in  force  the  leave  she  had  obtained,  and 
was  immediately  conducted  to  Fitzhenry's 
cell.  She  found  him  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  drawing  with  a  piece  of  coal  on  the 
wall ;  and  as  he  did  not  observe  her  entrance^ 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  and  she  saw  that  he  had  drawn  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  and  was  then  writing  on  the 
lid  the  name  of  Agnes. 

A  groan  which  involuntarily  escaped  her, 
made  him  turn  round ;  at  sight  of  her  he  start- 
ed, and  looked  wildly  as  he  had  done  in  the 
forest;  then,  shaking  his  head  and  sigfhing 
deeply,  he  resumed  his  employment,  still  oc- 
casionally looking  back  at  Agnes;  who,  at 
length  overcome  by  her  feelings,  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed  beside  him,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Hearing"  her  sobs,  he  immediately  turned 
round  again,  and,  patting  her  cheek  as  he  had 
done  on  their  first  meeting,  said,  **  Poor  thing ! 
poor  thing!'*  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly 
on  her  fiice,  while  Agnes  turned  towards  him 
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and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  lips,  he  gazed  on 
her  as  before  with  a  look  of  anxious  curiosi- 
ty ;  then,  turning  from  her,  muttered  to  him- 
self, «'  She  is  dead  for  all  that.'* 

Soon  ai>er,  he  asked  her  to  take  a  walk  with 
him ;  adding  in  a  whisper,  **  We  will  go  find 
her  grave;*'  and,  taking  her  under  his  arm, 
he  led  her  to  the  erarden,  smiling  on  her  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  see 
her ;  and  sometimes  laughing,  as  if  at  some 
secret  satisfaction  which  he  would  not  com- 
municate. When  they  had  made  one  turn 
round  the  garden,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  be- 
gan singing, 

"  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed,'* 

that  nathetic  song  of  HandePs,  which  he  used 
to  delight  to  hear  Agnes  sing ;  *'  I  can*t  go 
on,**  he  observed,  looking  at  Asnes,  **can 
you  t**  as  if  there  were  in  nis  mind  some  as- 
sociation between  her  and  that  song;  and  Ag- 
nes, with  a  bursting  heart,  took  up  the  song 
where  he  left  off. 

Fitzhenry  listened  with  restless  agitation; 
and  when  she  had  finished,  he  desired  her  to 
sing  it  again.  **  But  say  the  words  first,*'  he 
added ;  and  Agnes  repeated 

**  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed, 
Warm  from  my  aged  eyes  descend, 
For  joy,  to  think,  when  I  am  dead. 
My  son  will  have  mankind  his  friend.*' 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Fitzhenry,  with  quickness, 
**  for  joy  to  think,  when  I  am  dead,  Agnes 
will  have  mankind  her  friend.  I  used  to  sing 
it  so ;  and  so  did  she,  when  I  bade  her  do  so. 
Oh !  she  sung  it  so  well !  but  she  can  sing  it 
no  more,  for  she  is  dead ;  and  we  will  go  look 
for  her  grave." 

Then  he  ran  hastily  round  the  garden,  while 
Agnes,  whom  the  words  of  this  song,  by  re- 
calling painful  recollections,  had  almost  de- 
prived of  reason,  sat  down  on  a  bench,  nearly 
insensible,  till  he  again  came  to  her,  and,  tak- 
inor  her  hand,  said  in  a  hurried  manner,  ^*  You 
will  not  leave  me,  will  you  1**  And  on  her 
answering  no,  in  a  very  earnest  and  passion- 
ate manner,  he  looked  delighted ;  and,  say- 
ing, **Poor  thing!**  again  gazed  on  her  in- 
tently ;  and  again  Ag^nes's  hopes  that  he  would 
in  time  know  her  returned.  "  Very  pale,  very 
pale !"  cried  Fitzhenry  the  next  moment, 
stroking  her  cheek;  **and  she  had  such  a 
bloom !  Sing  again ;  for  the  love  of  God,  sing 
again:**  and  in  a  hoarse,  broken  voice,  Agnes 
complied.  **  She  sung  better  than  you,*'  re- 
joined he,  when  she  had  done;  **so  sweet,  so 
clear  it  was !  But  she  is  gone  !**  So  saying, 
he  relapsed  into  a  total  indifference  to  Agnes 
and  every  thing  around  him,  and  again  her 
new-rai}«ed  hopes  vanished. 

The  keeper  now  told  her  Lt  was  time  for  her 
to  depart,  and  she  mournfully  arose;  but, first 
seizing  her  fiither's  hand,  she  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment her  head  on  his  arm ;  then,  bidding  God 


bless  him,  walked  to  the  door  with  the  keep- 
er. But,  on  seeing  her  about  to  leave  him, 
Fitzhenry  ran  after  her  as  fast  as  his  heavy 
irons  would  let  him,  wildly  exclaiming,  '*  You 
shall  not  go— you  shall  not  go." 

Agnes,  overjoyed  at^this  evident  proof  of 
the  pleasure  her  presence  gave  him,  looked  at 
the  keeper  for  permission  to  stay ;  hat,  as  he 
told  her  it  would  be  against  the  rules,  she 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit ;  and  be- 
fore Fitzhenry  could  catch  hold  of  her  in  order 
to  detain  her  by  force,  she  ran  through  the 
house,  and  the  grated  door  was  closed  upon 
her. 

'*  And  this,**  raid  Agnes  to  herself,  turning 
round  to  survey  the  melancholy  mansion  she 
had  left,  while  mingled  sounds  of  srotns, 
shrieks,  shouts,  laughter,  and  the  clanking  of 
irons,  burst  upon  her  ears,  '*  this  is  the  atK>de 
of  my  father !  and  provided  for  him  by  me ! 
This  is  the  recompense  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  daughter  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  in 
return  for  years  of  unparalleled  fondness  and 
indulgence  !*' 

The  idea  was  too  horrible ;  and  Agnes,  call- 
inflr  up  all  the  energy  of  her  mind,  remember- 
ed the  uselessness  of  regret  for  the  past,  bet 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  advantages  of 
amendment  for  the  present  and  the  future ;  and 
by  the  time  she  reached  Fanny*8  door,  her 
mind  had  recovered  its  sad  composure. 

Her  countenance,  at  her  return,  was  very 
different  to  wliat  it  had  been  at  her  departure. 
Hope  animated  her  sunk  eye,  and  she  seem- 
ed full  of  joyful,  though  distant  expectations; 
nay,  so  much  was  she  absorbed  in  pleasing 
anticipations,  that  she  feebly  returned  the  ca- 
resses of  her  child,  who  climbed  up  her  knees 
to  express  his  joy  at  seeing  her;  and  even 
while  she  kissed  his  ruddy  cheek,  her  eye 
looked  beyond  it  with  the  open  gaie  of  ab- 
sence. 

**  1  have  seen  him  again,**  she  cried,  toming 
to  Fanny;  **and  he  almost  knew  me!  He 
will  know  me  entirely,  in  time ;  and  next,  he 
will  know  every  thing;  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  !'* 

Fanny,  to  whom  Agnes  had  given  no  cine 
to  enable  her  to  understand  this  language,  was 
alarmed  for  her  intellects,  till  she  explained 
her  plans,  and  her  hopes;  which  Fanny, 
though  she  did  not  share  in  them,  was  too  hu- 
mane to  discourage. 

'*  But  now,**  continued  Ap^nes,  *•  let  us  con- 
sult on  my  future  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ;**  and  finding  that  Fanny,  besides  keep- 
ing a  day-school,  took  in  shawl-work,  a  con- 
siderable shawl  manufacture  being  carried  on 
in  the  town,  it  was  settled  that  she  should 
procure  the  same  employment  for  Agnes;  and 
that  a  small  back  room  in  Fanny*s  little  dwell- 
iog  should  be  fitted  up  for  her  use. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  governors  of  the  Bed- 
lam had  returned  to  their  respective  habita- 
tions, with  feelings  towards  Agnes  very  diA- 
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ferent  to  those  with  which  tbey  had  assembled 
But  too  prudent  to  make  even  a  penitent  sin- 
ner the  subject  of  praise  in  their  own  families, 
they  gare  short,  erasive  answers  to  the  in- 
quiries that  were  made  there. 

Mr.  Seymour,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  relieve  the  generous  and  affection- 
ate  heart  of  his  daughter,  by  a  minute  detail 
of  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting;  but  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  doincr  this  when  he  first 
returned  home,  as  he  found  there  a  large  par- 
ty assembled  to  dinner.  Caroline,  howerer, 
watched  his  countenance  and  manner;  and 
seeing  on  the  first,  an  expression  of  highly- 
awakened  feelings,  and  in  the  latter  a  degree 
of  absence  and  aversion  to  talking,  which  it 
always  displayed  whenever  his  heart  had  been 
deeply  interested,  she  flattered  herself  that 
Agnes  was  the  cause  of  these  appearances, 
and  hoped  to  hear  something  to  her  advanta^. 

During  dinner,  a  lady  asked  Caroline  which 
of  her  young  friends  would  accompany  her  to 
church,  in  the  capacity  of  bridesmaid.  Caro- 
line started,  and  turned  pale  at  the  question; 
for  melancholy  were  the  reflections  it  excited 
in  her  mind. 

It  had  always  been  an  agreement  between 
her  and  Agnes,  that  whichever  of  the  two  was 
married  first  should  have  the  other  for  her 
bride-maid;  and  the  question  was  repeated 
before  Caroline  could  tnist  her  voice  to  an- 
swer it.  ^'  I  shall  have  no  bride-maids,  but 
my  sisters,*'  she  replied  at  length,  with  a 
quivering  lip ;  **  I  cannot ;  indeed  I  wish  to 
have  no  other  now."  Then,  looking  at  her 
father,  she  saw  his  eyes  were  filled  wiui  tears ; 
and  unable  to  suppress,  but  wishing  to  con- 
ceal, his  emotion,  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

There  is  scarcely  a  human  being  whose 
heart  has  not  taught  him  that  we  are  never  so 
compassionate  and  benevolent  towards  others, 
as  when  our  own  wishes  are  completely  gra- 
tified ;  we  are  never  so  humble  as  then.  This 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Seymour;  he  was 
about  to  maryy  his  eldest  daughter  in  a  man- 
ner even  superior  to  his  warmest  expectations ; 
and  his  paternal  care,  therefore,  was  amply 
rewarded.  But  his  heart  told  him  that  his 
care  and  affection  had  not  exceeded,  perhaps 
not  equalled,  that  of  Fitzhenry;  nor  had  the 
promise  of  his  daughter's  youth,  fair  as  it  was, 
ever  equalled  that  of  the  unhappy  Agnes; 
yet  Caroline  was  going  to  aggrandize  her  fa- 
hiily,  and  Agnes  had  disgraced  hers.  She 
was  happy — Agnes  miserable.  He  was  pos- 
sessor of  a  largre  fortune,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life;  and  Fitzhenry  was  in  a  mad-house. 

This  contrast  between  their  situations  was 
forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the  question 
addressed  to  Caroline;  and,  already  softened 
by  the  interview  of  the  morning,  he  could  not 
support  his  feelings,  but  was  obliged  to  has- 
ten to  his  chamber  to  vent  in  tears  and  thanks- 
givings the  mingled  sensations  of  humility 
and  gratitude.     Caroline  soon  followed  him ; 


and  heard,  with  emotions  as  violent,  her  fa- 
ther's description  of  Agnes's  nanation,  and  her 
conduct  before  the  governors. 

'*  But  it  is  not  sufficient,"  said  she,  ''  that 
you  tell  me  this ;  you  must  tell  it  wherever 
you  hear  the  poor  penitent's  name  mentioned, 
and  avow  the  change  it  has  made  in  your  sen< 
timents  towards  her;  you  must  be  her  advo- 
cate." 

**Her  advocate!  What  would  the  world 
say]" 

»« Ju^t  what  you  wish  it  to  say.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  father,  the  world  is  in  many  in- 
stances like  a  spoiled  child,  who  treats  with 
contempt  the  foolish  parent  that  indulges  his 
caprices,  but  behaves  with  respect  to  those, 
who,  re^rdless  of  his  clamours,  give  the  law 
to  him,  instead  of  receiving  it." 

**  You  speak  from  the  untaught  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  of  youth,  Caroline ;  but  expe- 
rience will  teach  you  that  no  one  can  with 
impunity  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  the 
worid." 

'*  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  already 
but,  in  this  case,  you  do  not  seem  to  do  the 
world  justice.  The  world  would  blame  you, 
and  justly  too,  if,  while  talking  of  the  unhappy 
Agnes,  you  should  make  light  of  her  guilt; 
but  why  not,  while  you  acknowledpre  that  to 
be  enormous,  descant  with  equal  justice  on  the 
deep  sense  she  entertains  of  it,  and  on  the  ex< 
cellence  of  her  present  intentions  ?  To  this^ 
what  can  the  world  say,  but  that  you  are  a 
just  judge?  And  even  suppose  they  should 
think  you  too  lenient  a  one,  will  not  the  appro- 
bation of  your  own  conscience,  be  an  ample 
consolation  for  such  a  condemnation  1  Oh! 
my  dear  father !  were  you  not  one  of  the  best, 
and  most  unspoilabU  of  men,  your  anxious  at- 
tention to  what  the  world  will  say  of  your  ac- 
tions, must  long  ere  this  have  made  you  one 
of  the  worst." 

**  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Mr.  Seymour, 
wounded  self-love  contending  in  his  bosom 
with  parental  pride,  for  he  had  some  suspicion 
that  Caroline  was  right,  **what  would  the 
world  say,  if  it  were  to  hear  you  schooling 
your  father  1" 

'♦  When  the  world  hears  me  trying  to  exalt 
my  own  wisdom  by  doubting  my  father's,  I 
hope  it  will  treat  me  with  the  severity  I  shall 
deserve." 

Mr.  Seymour  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  as 
she  said  this,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
*'  Oh !  poor  Fitzhenry  !"  **  And .  poor  Agnes 
too!"  retorted  Caroline,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck ;  **  it  will  be  my  parting  re- 
quest, when  I  leave  my  paternal  roof,  that  you 
will  do  all  the  justice  you  can  to  my  once  ho- 
noured friend ;  and  let  the  world  say  what  it 
pleases."  "  Well,  well,  I  will  indulge  you,  by 
granting  your  rec^uest,"  cried  Mr.  Seymoiir; 
"or  rather,  1  will  indulge  myself.''  And 
then,  contented  with  each  other,  they  returned 
to  the  company. 
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A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Caro- 
line*H  marriage  took  place,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  rin§ring  of  bells  and  other  rejoicings. 
"  What  are  the  bells  ringing  for  to-day  1"  said 
Agnes  to  Fanny,  as  she  was  eating  her  break- 
fast with  more  appetite  than  usual.  Fanny 
hesitated ;  and  then,  in  a  peevish  tone,  replied, 
that  she  supposed  they  rang  for  Miss  Caro- 
line Seymour,  as  she  was  married  that  morn- 
ing; adding,  ^*  Such  a  fuss,  indeed  !  such  pre- 
parations !  One  would  think  nobody  was  ever 
married  before!" 

Yet,  spitefully  as  Fanny  spoke  this,  she 
had  no  dislike  to  the  amiable  Caroline;  her 
pettishness  proceeded  merely  from  her  love  for 
A^nes.  Just  such  preparations,  just  such  re- 
joicings, she  had  hoped  to^ee  one  day  for  the 
marriage  of  her  dear  young  lady ;  and  though 
Agnes  had  not  perceived  it,  Fanny  had,  tor 
the  last  two  days,  shed  many  a  tear  of  regret 
and  mortification,  while  news  of  the  intended 
wedding  reached  her  ears  on  every  side ;  and 
she  had  not  courage  to  tell  Agnes  what  she 
had  heard,  lest  the  feelings  of  Agnes  on  the 
occasion  should  resemble  hers,  but  in  a  more 
painful  degree.  **  Caroline  Seymour  married  !*' 
cried  Agnes,  rising  from  her  unfinished  meal ; 
"well  married,  I  hope?"  "Oh  yes,  very 
well  indeed  ;  Mr.  Seymour  is  so  proud  of  the 
connexion !"  "  Thank  God !"  said  Agnes  fer- 
vently ;  "  May  she  be  as  happy  as  her  virtues 
deserve !"  and  then,  with  a  hasty  step,  she 
retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

It  is  certain  that  Agnes  had  a  mind  above 
the  meanness  of  envy,  and  that  she  did  not  re- 
pine at  the  happiness  of  her  friend ;  yet,  while 
with  tears  trickling  down  her  cheek,  she  fal- 
tered out,  "Happy  Caroline!  Mr.  Seymour 
proud  !  well  may  he  be  so !"  her  feelings 
were  as  bitter  as  those  which  envy  excites. 
"  Oh  my  poor  father !  I  once  hoped — ^"  added 
she ;  but  overcome  with  the  acuteness  of  regret 
and  remorse,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in 
speechless  anguish. 

Then  the  image  of  Caroline,  as  she  last 
saw  her,  weeping  for  her  misfortunes,  and  ad- 
ministering to  her  wants,  recurred  to  her  mind ; 
and,  in  a  transport  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
she  took  the  paper  that  contained  the  gift  from 
her  bosom,  kissed  the  blotted  scrawl  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  prayed  fervently  for  her  happi- 


"  But  surely,"  cried  she,  starting  up  and 
running  into  the  next  room  to  Fanny,  "1 
should  write  a  few  lines  of  congratulation  to 
the  bride  1"  Fanny  did  not  answer ;  indeed 
she  could  not;  for  the  affectionate  creature 
was  drowned  in  tears,  which  Agnes  well  Un- 
derstood, and  was  gratified,  though  pained,  to 
behold.  At  length,  still  more  ashamed  of  her 
own  weakness  when  she  saw  it  reflected  in 
another,  Agnes  gently  reproved  Fanny,  telling 
her,  it  seemed  as  if  she  repined  at  Miss  Sey- 
mour's happiness. 

"  Nc ,"  replied  Fanny,  "  1  only  repine  at 


your  misery.  Dear  me,  she  is  a  sweet  young 
lady,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  more  .to  be  compared 

to  you "    "  Hush !    Fanny  ;  't  is  I  who 

am  now  not  to  be  compared  to  her ;  remember, 
my  misery  is  owing  to  my  guilt."  "  It  is  not 
the  less  to  be  repined  at  on  that  account,"  re- 
plied Fanny. 

To  this  remark,  unconsciously  severe,  Ag< 
nes  with  a  sigh  assented ;  and,  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  in  this  strain,  she  again 
asked  whether  Fanny  did  not  think  she  ought 
to  congratulate  the  generous  Caroline.  "By 
all  means,"  replied  Fanny;  but,  before  she 
answered,  Agnes  had  determined  that  it  would 
be  kinder  in  her  not  to  damp  the  joy  of  Caro- 
line, by  calling  to  her  mind  the  image  of  a 
wretched  friend.  "True,"  she  observed,  "it 
would  gratify  my  feelings  to  express  the  love 
and  gratitude  I  bear  her,  and  my  self-love 
would  exult  in  being  recollected  by  her  with 
tenderness  and  regret,  even  in  the  hour  of  her 
bridal  splendour ;  but  the  gratification  would 
only  be  a  selfish  one,  and  therefore  I  will  re- 
ject it." 

Having  formed  this  laudable  resolution, 
A^nes,  afler  trying  to  compose  her  agitated 
spirits  by  playing  with  her  child,  who  was 
already  idolized  by  the  faithful  Fanny,  bent 
her  steps  as  usual  to  the  cell  of  her  father. 
Unfortunately  for  Agnes,  she  had  to  pass  the 
house  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  at  the  door  she 
saw  the  carriages  waiting  to  convey  the  bride 
to  the  country-seat  of  her  mother-in-law.  Ag< 
nes  hurried  on  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs 
could  carry  her;  but,  as  she  cast  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  splendid  liveries,  and  the 
crowd  gazing  on  them,  she  saw  Mr.  Seymour 
bustling  at  the  door,  with  all  the  pleased  con- 
sequence of  a  happy  parent  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  not  daring  to  analyze  her  feelings, 
she  rushed  forward  from  the  mirthful  scene, 
and  did  not  stop  agrain  till  she  found  herself  at 
the  door  of  the  Bedlam. 

But  when  there,  and  when,  looking  up  at 
its  ^ted  windows,  she  contemnlated  it  as  the 
habitation  of  her  father — so  diSerent  to  that 
of  the  father  of  Caroline,  and  beheld  in  fancy 
the  woe-worn,  sallow  face  of  Fitzhenry,  so 
unlike  the  healthy,  satisfied  look  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour— "  I  can't  go  in,  I  canH  see  him  to-day," 
she  faintly  articulated,  overcome  with  a  sud- 
den faintness ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  re- 
cover her  strength,  she  returned  home ;  and, 
shutting  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  that  mournful  and 
solitary  meditation  that  "maketh  the  heart 
better.^' 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  tiie  poor  mourner  to  have  known,  that 
surrounded  by  joyous  and  congratulating 
friends,  Caroline  sighed  for  the  absent  Agnes, 
and  felt  the  want  of  her  congratulations. 
Surely  she  will  write  to  me !"  said  she  men- 
tally ;  "  I  am  sure  she  wishes  me  happy !  and 
one  of  my  greatest  pangs  at  leaving  my  native 
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place  18,  the  consciousnets  that  I  leave  her 
miserable.'* 

The  last  words  that  Caroline  uttered,  as  she 
bade  adieu  to  the  domestics,  were,  *^  Be  sure 
to  send  after  me  any  note  or  letter  that  may 
come.*'  But  no  note  or  letter  from  Agnes  ar- 
rived; and  had  Caroline  known  the  reason, 
she  would  have  loved  her  once  happy  friend 
the  more. 

The  next  day,  earlier  than  usual,  Agnes 
went  in  quest  of  her  &ther.  She  did  not  ab- 
solutely flatter  herself  that  he  had  missed  her 
the  day  before,  still  she  did  not  think  it  abso- 
lutely impoatible  that  he  mi^kt.  She  dared 
not,  however,  ask  the  Question;  but  luckily 
for  her,  the  keeper  told  her,  unasked,  that 
Fitzhenry  was  observed  to  be  restless,  and 
looking  out  of  the  door  of  his  cell  frequently, 
both  morning  and  evening,  as  if  expecting 
somebody ;  and  that,  at  night,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  bed,  he  asked  whether  tiie  lady  had  not 
been  there. 

**  Indeed  !**  cried  Agnes,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure— >^  Where  is  he  t  Let  me  see 
him  directly.**  But,  after  the  first  joyful  emo- 
tion, which  he  always  showed  at  seeing  her, 
had  subsided,  she  could  not  flatter  herself 
that  his  symptoms  were  more  favourable  than 
before. 

The  keeper  also  informed  her  that  he  had 
been  thrown  into  so  violent  a  raving  fit,  by 
the  a^tation  he  felt  at  parting  with  her  the 
last  time  she  was  there,  that  she  must  con- 
trive to  slip  away  unperceived  whenever  she 
came ;  and  this  visit  having  passed  away  with- 
out any  thing  material  occurring,  Agnes  con- 
trived to  make  her  escape  unseen. 

On  her  retorn,  she  repeated  to  Fanny  seve- 
ral times,  with  a  sort  or  pathetic  pleasure,  the 
question  her  fiither  had  asked.  **  ne  inquired 
whether  the  lady  had  not  been  there ! — think 
of  that  Fanny  !'*  while  so  incoherent  was  her 
language,  and  so  absent  were  her  looks,  that 
Fanny  again  began  to  fear  her  afflictions  had 
impaired  her  reason. 

After  staying  a  few  days  with  the  new-mar- 
ried couple,  Mr.  Seymour  returned  home; 
Caroline  having,  before  he  left  her,  again  de- 
sired him  to  be  the  friend  of  the  penitent  Ag- 
nes, whenever  he  heard  her  unpityingly  at- 
tacked; and  an  opportunity  soon  offered  of 
gratifying  his  daughter*s  benevolence,  and  his 
own. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  drinking  tea  in  a  large 
party,  when  a  lady,  to  whose  plain,  awkward, 
uninteresting  daughters,  the  once  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  en^gin|^  Agnes  had  been  a 
powerful  rival,  said,  with  no  small  share  of 
malignity,  ^So!  fine  impudence  indeed!  I 
hear  that  ^ood-for-nothing  minx,  FitKhenry*8 
daughter,  is  oomcf  to  town ;  I  wonder  for  my 
part  she  dares  show  her  face  here— but  the  as- 
surance of  those  creatures  is  amazing.'* 

**  Ay,  it  is  indeed,*'  echoed  from  one  lady 
to  another. 


'VBut  this  girl  must  be  a  hardened  wretoh 
indeed,**  resumed  Mrs.  Macfiendy,  the  first 
speaker;  **I  suppose  her  fellow  is  tired  of 
her,  and  she  will  be  on  the  town  soon        ** 

**  In  the  church-yard  rather,'*  replied  Mr, 
Seymour,  whom  a  feeling  of  resentment  at 
these  vulgar  expressions  of  female  spito  had 
hitherto  kept  silent;  **Miss  Fitzhenry  has 
lost  all  power  of  charming  the  eye  of  the  lib- 
ertine, and  even  the  wish ;  but  she  is  an  ob- 
ject whom  the  compassionate  and  the  humane 
cannot  behold,  or  listen  to,  without  the  strong- 
est emotion.*' 

**  No,  to  be  sure,**  replied  Mrs.  Macfiendy 
bridling,  **the  girl  had  always  a  plausible 
tongue  of  her  own ;  and  as  to  her  oeaut^,  I 
never  thought  that  was  made  for  lasting. 
What  then  yon  have  seen  her,  Mr.  Seymour  t 
I  wonder  yon  could  condescend  to  bfok  at  such 
trash.*' 

**  Yes,  madam,  I  have  seen,  and  heard  her 
too ;  and  if  heart-felt  misery,  contrition,  and 
tru6  penitence,  may  hope  to  win  favour  in  the 
si^ht  of  God,  and  expiate  past  pfifencee,  'a 
ministering  angel  might  this  frail  one.be, 
though  we  lay  howling.' " 

**I  He  howling,  indeed!**  screamed  out 
Mrs.  Macfiendy ;  **  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Seymour;  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
expect  when  1  go  to  another  world  to  keep 
such  company  as  Miss  Fitzhenry." 

**If  with  the  same  measure  yon  meto  it 
should  be  meted  to  you  again,  madam,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  little  chance  in  another  world 
that  you  and  Miss  Fitzhenry  will  be  visiting 
acquaintance."  Then  bespeaking  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company,  he  ^ve  that  account  of 
Agnes,  her  present  situation,  and  her  inten- 
tions for  the  future,  which  she  gave  the  gover- 
nors; and  all  the  company,  save  the  out- 
rageously virtuous  mother  and  her  daughters, 
heard  it  with  as  much  emotion  as  Mr.  Sey- 
mour felt  in  relating  it.  Exclamations  of 
**Poor  unfortunate  girl!  what  a  pity  she  should 
have  been  guilty  !-^but,  fallen  as  she  is,  she 
is  still  Agnes  Fitzhenry,"  resounded  through 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Macfiendy  could  not  bear  this  in  si- 
lence ;  but,  with  a  cheek  pale,  nay  livid,  with 
malignity,  and  in  a  voice  sharpened  by  pas- 
sion, she  exclaimed,  **Wel],  for  my  part — 
some  people  may  do  any  thing,  yet  be  praised 
up  to  the  skies;  other  people's  daughters 
would  not  find  such  mercy.  Before  she  went 
off,  it  was  Miss  Fitzhenry  this,  and  Miss  Fitz- 
henry that,  though  other  people's  children 
could  perhaps  do  as  much,  though  they  were 
not  so  fond  of  showing  what  they  could  do.** 

**  No,"  cried  one  of  the  Miss  Macfiendys, 
**  Miss  Fitzhenry  had  courage  enough  for  any 
thing." 

«' True,  child,"  resumed  the  mother;  ''aiid 
what  did  it  end  in!  Why  in  becoming  a 
what  I  do  not  choose  to  name." 
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"Fie,  madam,  fie!"  cried  Mr.  Seymour; 
••  why  thus  exult  over  the  fallen  1" 

♦*  Oh !  then  you  do  allow  her  to  be  fallen  1" 

"She  is  Allien  indeed,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Seymour;  "but,  even  in  her  proudest  hour. 
Miss  Fitzhenry  never  expressed  herself  to- 
wards her  erring  neighbours  with  unchristian 
severity ;  but  set  you  an  example  of  forbear- 
ance, which  you  would  do  well  to  follow." 

"  She  set  me  an  example !"  vociferated  Mrs. 
Macfiendy,  "  She,  indeed !  a  creature !  I  will 
not  stay,  nor  shall  my  daughters,  to  hear  such 
immoral  talk.  But 't  is  as  I  said — some  peo- 
ple may  do  any  thin^— for,  wicked  as  she  is. 
Miss  Fitzhenry  is  still  cried  up  as  something 
extraordinary,  and  is  even  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  modest  women." 

So  saying,  she  arose;  but  Mr.  Seymour  rose 
also,  and  said,  "There  is  no  necessity  for  your 
leaving  the  company,  madam,  as  I  will  leave 
it ;  for  I  am  tirea  of  hearing  myself  so  grossly 
misrepresented.  No  one  abhors  more  than  I 
do  the  crime  of  Miss  Fitzhenry ;  and  no  one 
would  more  strongly  object,  for  the  sake  of 
other  young  women,  to  her  being  ag[ain  re- 
ceived into  general  company ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  will  always  be  ready  to  encourage  the 
penitent  by  the  voice  of  just  praise;  and  I  feel 
delight  in  refiectinff,  that  however  the  judges 
of  this  world  may  be  fond  of  condemning  her, 
she  will  one  day  appeal  from  them  to  a  merci- 
ful and  long-suffenng  judge." 

Then  bowing  respectfully  to  all  but  Mrs. 
Macfiendy,  he  withdrew,  and  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  that  Mr.  Seymour  was 
mighty  warm  in  the  creature's  defence.  She 
did  not  know  he  was  so  interested  about  her ; 
but  she  always  thought  him  a  gay  man,  and 
she  supposed  Miss  Fitzhenry,  as  he  called 
her,  would  be  glad  to  take  up  with  any  thing 
now. 

This  speech,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  and  complaisant  smile, 
though  it  was  reckoned  unjust,  for  there  are 
few  who  have  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to 
stand  forward  as  champions  for  an  absent  and 
calumniated  individual,  if  there  be  any  thing 
ludicrous  in  the  tale  against  him ;  and  the  pre- 
cise, careful,  elderly  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was 
always  shrinking,  like  a  sensitive  plant,  from 
the  touch  of  censure,  accused  by  implication 
of  being  a  private  friend  to  the  youtnful  Ag- 
nes, excited  a  degree  of  merry  malice  in  the 
company  not  unpleasant  to  their  feelings. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  calumny,  the 
account  Mr.  Seymour  had  given  of  Agnes,  and 
her  penitence,  became  town  talk ;  and,  as  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  other  governors,  every 
one,  except  the  ferociously  cnaste,  was  eager 
to  prevent  Agnes  from  feeling  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, by  procuring  her  employment. 

Still,  she  was  not  supplied  with  work  as 
fast  as  she  executed  it ;  for,  except  during  the 
hours  which  she  was  allowed  to  spend  with 
her  fathe^,  she  was  constantly  employed ;  and 


she  even  deprived  herself  of  her  usual  quan- 
tity of  sleep,  and  was  never  in  bed  before  one, 
or  afWr  four. 

In  proportion  as  her  business  and  profits 
increased,  were  her  spirits  elevated ;  but  the 
more  she  gained,  the  more  saving  she  became; 
she  would  scarcely  allow  herself  sufficient 
food  or  clothing;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Fanny,  the  once  generous  Agnes  appeared  pe- 
nurious, and  a  lOver  of  money.  "  What  does 
this  change  mean,  my  dear  lady  t"  said  Fanny 
to  her  one  day.  "  I  have  my  reasons  for  it," 
replied  Agnes,  coldly ;  then  changed  the  sub- 
ject; and  Fanny  respected  her  too  much  to 
urge  an  explanation. 

But  Agnes  soon  afier  began  to  wonder  at 
an  obvious  change  in  Fanny.  At  first,  when 
Agnes  returned  nom  visiting  her  fiither,  Fanny 
used  to  examine  her  countenance,  and  she 
could  learn  from  that,  without  asking  a  single 
question,  whether  Fitzhenry  seemed  to  show 
any  new  symptoms  of  amendment,  or  whe- 
ther his  insanity  still  appeared  incurable.  If 
the  former,  Fanny,  tenderly  pressing  her 
hand,  would  say,  "Thank  God !"  and  prepare 
their  dinner  or  supper  with  more  alacrity  than 
usual ;  if  the  latter,  Fanny  would  say  nothing; 
but  endeavour,  by  bringing  little  Edward  to 
her,  or  by  engaging  her  in  conversation,  to 
divert  the  gloom  she  could  not  remove ;  and 
Agnes,  though  she  took  no  notice  of  these  art- 
less proofs  of  affection,  observed  and  felt  them 
deeply ;  and  as  she  drew  near  the  house,  she 
always  anticipated  them  as  one  of  the  com- 
forts of  her  home. 

But,  for  some  days  past,  Fanny  had  discon- 
tinued this  mode  of  welcome,  so  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  Agnes,  and  seemed  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own.  She  was  silent,  reserved, 
and  evidently  oppressed  with  some  anxiety 
which  she  was  studious  to  conceal.  Once  or 
twice,  when  Agnes  came  home  rather  sooner 
than  usual,  she  found  her  in  tears ;  and  when 
she  affectionately  asked  the  reason  of  them, 
Fanny  pleaded  mere  lowness  of  spirits  as  the 
cause. 

But  the  eye  of  anxious  affection  is  not 
easily  blinded.  Agnes  was  convinced  that 
Fanny's  misery  had  some  more  important 
origin ;  and,  secretly  fearing  that  it  proceeded 
from  her,  she  was  on  the  watch  tor  some- 
thing to  confirm  her  suspicions. 

One  day,  as  she  passed  through  the  room 
where  Fanny  kept  her  school,  Agnes  observed 
that  the  number  of  her  scholars  was  conside- 
rably diminished ;  and,  when  she  asked  Fanny 
where  the  children  whom  she  missed  were, 
there  w^s  a  confusion  and  hesitation  in  her 
manner,  while  she  made  different  excuses  for 
their  absence,  which  convinced  Agnes  that 
she  concealed  from  her  some  unwelcome  truth. 

A  very  painful  suspicion  immediately  darted 
across  her  mind,  the  truth  of  which  was  but 
too  soon  confirmed.  A  day  or  two  after, 
while  again  passing  through  the  school^room. 
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•he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  little  girl, 
who  was  about  eiffht  years  old ;  and,  smooth- 
ing down  her  curling  hair,  she  stooped  to  kiss 
her  ruddy  cheek ;  but  the  child,  uttering  a  loud 
screaip,  sprang  from  her  arms,  and,  sobbing 
violently ,  hid  her  face  on  Fanny's  lap.  Ag- 
nes, who  was  Teryfond  of  children,  was  much 
hurt  by  symptoms  of  a  dislike  so  violent  to- 
wards her,  and  urged  the  child  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  such  strange  conduct;  on  which  the 
artless  girl  owned  that  her  mother  had  charged 
her  never  to  touch  or  go  near  Miss  Fitzhenry, 
because  she  was  the  most  wicked  woman  that 
ever  breathed. 

Agnes  heard  this  new  consequence  of  her 
guilt  with  equal  surprise  and  grief;  but,  on 
looking  at  Fanny,  though  she  saw  grief  in  her 
countenance,  there  was  no  surprise  in  it;  and 
she  instantly  told  her  she  was  convinced  the 
loss  of  her  scholars  was  occasioned  by  her 
having  allowed  her  to  reside  with  her.  Fatmy, 
bursting  into  tears,  at  last  confessed  that  her 
suspicions  were  just,  while  to  the  shuddering 
Agnes,  she  unfolded  a  series  of  persecutions 
which  she  had  undergone  from  her  employers, 
because  she  had  declared  her  resolution  of 
starving,  rather  than  drive  from  her  house  her 
friend  and  benefactress. 

Agnes  was  not  long  in  forming  her  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  next  morning,  without  saying  a 
word  to  Fanny  on  the  subject,  she  went  out  in 
search  of  a  lodging  for  herself  and  child,  as 
gratitude  and  justice  forbade  her  to  remain  any 
longer  with  her  persecuted  companion. 

but  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  procure  a 
lodging  suitable  to  the  low  state  of  her  finances, 
or  rather  to  her  saving  plan,  she  hired  a  little 
cottage  on  the  heath  above  the  town,  adjoining 
to  that  where  she  had  been  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  the  hour  of  her  distress ;  and,  having 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  friendly  cottager 
and  his  wife,  by  telling  them  she  was  coming 
to  be  their  neighbour,  she  went  to  break  the 
unwelcome  tidings  to  Fanny. 

Passionate  and  vehement  indeed  was  her 
distress  at  hearing  her  young  lady,  as  she  still 
persisted  to  call  her,  was  going  to  leave  her ; 
but  her  expostulations  and  tears  were  vain ; 
and  Agnes,  afler  promising  to  see  Fanny  every 
day,  took  possession  that  very  evening  of  her 
humble  habitation. 

But  her  intention  in  removing  was  frnstrat- 
ed  by  the  honest  indignation  and  indiscretion 
of  Fanny.  She  loudly  raved  against  the  illib- 
erality  which  had  robbed  her  6f  the  society  of 
all  she  held  dear;  and,  as  she  told  every  one 
that  Agnes  left  her  by  her  own  choice  and  not 
at  her  desire,  those  children  who  had  been 
taken  away  because  Agnes  resided  with  her, 
were  not  sent  back  to  her  on  her  removal.  At 
last,  the  number  of  her  scholars  became  so 
small,  that  she  gave  up  school-keeping,  and 
employed  herself  in  shawl-working  onty; 
while  her  leisure  time  was  spent  in  visiting 
Agnes,  or  in  inveighing,  to  those  who  would 


listen  to  her,  against  thd  cruelty  that  had 
driven  her  young  lady  from  her  house. 

Fanny  used  to  begin  by  relating  the  many 
obligations  her  mother  and  she  had  received 
from  Agnes  and  her  father,  and  always  ended 
with  saying,  *'  yet  to  this  woman,  who  saved 
me  and  mine  from  a  work-house,  they  wanted 
me  to  refuse  a  home  when  she  stood  in  need 
of  one !  They  need  not  have  been  afraid  of 
her  being  too  happy !  Such  a  mind  as  hers 
can  never  be  happy  under  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  guilty ;  and  could  she  ever 
forget  her  crime,  one  visit  to  her  poor  father 
would  make  her  remember  it  again.'' 

Thus  did  F^nny  talk,  as  I  said  before,  to 
those  who  would  listen  to  her;  and  there  was 
one  auditor  who  could  have  listened  to  her  for 
ever  on  this  subject,  and  who  thought  Fanny 
looked  more  lovely  while  expressing  her  love 
for  her  penitent  mistress,  and  pleading  her 
cause  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, and  eyes  suffused  with  the  tears  of 
arSess  sensibility,  than  when,  attended  by  the 
then  happy  Agnes,  she  gave  her  hand  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  to  the  man  of  her 
heart. 

This  auditor  wa»  a  respectable  tradesmnn 
who  lived  in  Fanny's  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
her  faithful  attachment  to  Agnes  had  for  some 
time  endeared  her;  while  ranny,  in  return, 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  entering  with  such 
warmth  into  her  feelings,  and  for  listening  so 
patiently  to  her  complaints;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  offered  her  his  hand. 

To  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  to  a  man 
so  amiable,  Fanny  could  make  no  objection ; 
especially  as  Agnes  advised  accepting  the  pro- 
posal. But  Fanny  declared  to  her  lover  that 
she  would  not  marry  him,  unless  he  would 
promise  that  Agnes  and  her  child  should, 
whenever  they  chose,  have  a  home  with  her. 
To  this  condition  the  lover  consented ;  telling 
Fanny  he  loved  her  the  better  for  it;  and 
A^es  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  union  of  this  worthy  couple. 

But  they  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Agnes  to 
take  up  her  residence  with  them.  She  pre- 
ferred living  by  herself.  To  her,  solitude  was 
a  luxury ;  as,  while  the  little  Edward  was 
playing  on  the  heath  with  the  cottager's  chil- 
dren, Agnes  delighted  to  brood  in  uninterrupted 
silence  over  the  soothing  hope,  the  fond  idea, 
that  alone  stimulated  her  to  exertion,  and  pro- 
cured her  tranquillity.  All  the  energies  of  her 
mind  and  body  were  directed  to  one  end ;  and 
while  she  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on 
the  future,  the  past  lost  its  power  to  torture, 
and  the  present  had  some  portion  of  enjoyment. 

But  were  not  these  soothing  reveries  some- 
times disturbed  by  the  pangs  of  ill-requited 
love  1  and  could  she,  who  had  loved  so  fondly 
as  to  sacrifice  to  the  indulgence  of  her  passion 
every  thing  she  held  most  dear,  rise  superior 
to  the  power  of  tender  recollection,  and  at 
onoe  tear  from  her  heart  the  image  of  her  fas- 
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cinating  lover!  It  would  be  unnataral  to  gup- 
pose  that  Agrnes  could  entirely  forget  the  once 
honoured  choice  of  her  heart,  and  the  father 
of  her  child ;  or  that,  although  experience  had 
convinced  her  of  its  unworthiness,  she  did  not 
sometimes  contemplate,  with  the  sick  feeling? 
of  disappointed  tendemesB,  the  idol  which 
her  imagination  bad  decked  in  graces  all  its 
own. 

But  these  remembrances  were  rare.  She 
oftener  beheld  him  as  he  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  of  her  reason — a  cold,  selfish,  profli- 
gate, hypocritical  deceiver;  as  the  unfeeling 
destroyer  of  her  hopes  and  happiness ;  and  as 
one  who,  as  she  had  learned  from  his  own 
lips,  when  he  most  invited  confidence,  was 
the  most  determined  to  betray.  She  saw  him 
also  as  a  wretch  so  devoid  of  the  common 
feelings  of  nature  and  humanity,  that,  though 
she  left  her  apartments  in  London  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter, 
an  almost  helpless  child  in  her  arms,  and  no 
visible  protector  near,  he  had  never  made  a 
single  inquiry  concerning  her  fate,  or  that  of 
his  offspring. 

At  times,  the  sensations  of  Agnes  bordered 
on  frenzy,  when,  in  this  heartless,  unnatural 
wretch,  she  beheld  the  being  for  whom  she 
had  resigned  the  matchless  comforts  of  her 
Jiome,  and  destroyed  the  happiness  and  reason 
of  her  father.  At  these  moments,  and  these 
only,  she  nsed  to  rush  wildly  forth  in  search 
of  company,  that  she  might  escape  from  her- 
self; but  more  freauently  she  directed  her 
steps  to  the  abode  of^  the  poor ;  to  those  who, 
in  her  happier  hours,  had  been  supported  by 
her  bounty,  and  who  now  were  eager  to  meet 
her  in  her  walks,  to  repay  past  l^nefactions 
by  a  **  God  bless  you,  lady  V*  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  respectful  pity. 

When  her  return  was  first  known  to  the 
objects  of  her  benevolence,  Agnes  soon  saw 
herself  surrounded  by  them ;  and  was,  in  her 
humble  apparel  and  dejected  state,  followed 
by  them  with  more  blessings  and  more  heart- 
felt respect,  than  in  the  proudest  hour  of  her 
prosperity. 

** Thank  God!**  ejaculated  Agnes,  as  she 
cast  a  glistening  eye  on  her  ragged  followers; 
**  there  are  yet  those  whose  eyes  mine  may 
meet  with  confidence.  There  are  some  beings 
in  the  world  towards  whom  I  have  done  my 
duty.**  But  the  next  minute  she  recollected 
that  the  guilty  flight  which  made  her  violate 
the  duty  she  owed  her  father,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment removed  her  from  the  power  of  fulfilling 
ber  duty  to  the  poor ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  our 
duties  are  so  closely  linked  together,  that,  as 
the  breaking  of  one  pearl  from  a  string  of 
pearls,  hazards  the  loss  of  all,  so  the  vio- 
lation of  one  duty  endangers  the  safety  of 
every  other. 

*' Alas!**  exclaimed  Agnes,  as  this  melan- 
choly truth  occurred  to  her,  **  it  is  not  for  me 
to  exult ;  for  even  in  the  squalid,  meagre  coun- 


tenances of  these  kind  and  grateful  beines,  I 
read  evidences  of  my  guilt — they  looked  «p 
to  me  for  aid,  and  I  deserted  them  !** 

In  time,  however,  these  acute  feelings  wore 
away ;  and  Agnes,  by  entering  again  on  the 
offices  of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards 
the  distressed,  lost  in  a  consciousness  of  pre- 
sent usefulness,  the  bitter  sensation  of  past 
neglect 

Tfue,  she  could  no  lobger  feed  the  hungry 
or  clothe  the  naked,  but  she  could  soften  the 
pangs  of  sickness  by  expressing  sympathy  in 
Its  sufferings.  She  could  make  the  nauseous 
medicine  more  welcome,  if  not  more  salutary, 
by  administering  it  herself;  for,  though  poor, 
she  was  still  superior  to  the  sufferers  she  at- 
tended ;  and  it  was  soothing  to  them  to  see' 
such  a  lady  take  so  much  trouble  for  those  so 
much  beneath  her— and  she  could  watch  the 
livelong  night  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  join 
in  the  consoling  prayer  offered  by  the  lips  of 
another,  or,  in  her  own  eloquent  and  impas- 
sioned language,  speak  peace  and  hope  to  the 
departing  soul. 

These  tender  offices,  these  delicate  atten- 
tions, so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  one,  but  so 
particularly  welcome  to  the  poor  from  their  su- 
periors, as  they  are  acknowledgments  of  rela- 
tionship between  them,  and  confessions  that 
they  are  of  the  same  spebies  as  themselves, 
and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes,  even  those  who 
bestow  money  with  generous  profusion  do  not 
oflen  paj.  But  Agnes  was  never  content  to 
give  relief  unaccompanied  by  attendance;  she 
had  reflected  deeply  on  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  knew  that  a  participating  smile, 
a  sympathizing  tear,  a  friendly  pressure  of  the 
hand,  the  shining  of  an  uneasy  pillow,  and 
patient  attention  to  an  unconnected  tale  of 
twice-told  symptoms,  were,  in  the  esteem  of 
the  indigent  sufferer,  of  as  great  value  as  pe- 
cuniary assistance. 

Agnes,  therefore,  in  her  poverty,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  was  as  con- 
soling to  the  distressed,  if  not  as  useful,  as  she 
was  in  her  prosperity ;  and  if  there  could  be 
a  moment  when  she  felt  the  glow  of  exulta- 
tion in  her  breast,  it  was  when  she  left  the 
habitation  of  indigence  or  sorrow,  followed  by 
the  well-earned  blessings  of  its  inhabitants. 

Had  Agnes  been  capable  of  exulting  in  a 
consciousness  of  being  revenged,  another 
source  of  exultation  might  have  been  hers, 
provided  she  had  ever  deigned  to  inquire  con- 
cerning her  profligate  Mducer,  whom  she 
wrongfully  accused  of  having  neglected  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  her  and  her  child. 
Agnes  saw,  two  months  after  her  return  from 
London,  an  account  of  Clifford's  marriage  io 
the  paper,  and  felt  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  had  so  long  retarded  a  union  which, 
when  she  left  town,  was  fixed  for  the  Monday 
following;  and  Fanny  observed  an  inereased 
degree  of  gloom  and  abstraction  in  her  appear- 
ance.   But,  dismissing  this  feeling  from  ber 
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mind  as  unworthy  ^f  it,  from  that  moment 
she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  recall  Clifford  to 
her  ima^rination,  as  one  who,  towards  her,  had 
been  guilty  not  of  perfidy  and  deceit  only,  but 
of  brutal  and  unnatural  neglect 

In  this  last  accusation,  however,  as  I  said 
before,  she  was  unjusu  When  Clifford  awoke 
the  next  morning  after  his  last  interview  with 
Agnes,  and  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had 
drunk  the  night  before  were  entirely  dissipa- 
ted, he  recollected,  with  ^reat  uneasiness,  the 
insulting  manner  in  which  he  had  justified 
his  intended  marriage,  and  the  insight  into 
the  baseness  of  his  character,  which  his  un- 
guarded confessions  had  given  to  her  penetra- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  having  incurred  the  contempt 
of  Agnes  was  insupportable.  Yet,  when  he 
recollected  the  cold,  calm,  and  dignified  man- 
ner in  which  she  spoke  and  acted  when  he 
bade  her  adieu,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
taught  her  to  despise  him;  and,  knowing.  Ag- 
nes, he  was  also  certain,  that  she  must  soon 
cease  to  love  the  man  whom  she  had  once 
learned  to  despise. 

**  But  I  will  go  to  her  directly,**  exclaimed 
he  to  himself,  ringing  his  bell  violently ;  **  and 
I  will  attribute  my  infernal  folly  to  drunken- 
ness.*' He  then  ordered  his  servant  to  call  a 
coach,  finding  himself  too  languid,  from  his 
late  intemperance,  to* walk;  and  was  just  go- 
ing to  step  into  it,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Askew, 
pale  and  trembling,  and  heard  her,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  demand  to  see  him  in  private  for  a 
few  minutes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  his  rage  and 
astonishment  when  he  heard  of  the  elopement 
of  Agnes.  But  these  feelings  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  terror  for  her  safety,  and 
that  of  his  child  ;  and  his  agitation  for  some 
moments  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  considering  how  he  should  proceed 
m  order  to  hear  some  tidings  of  the  fugitives, 
and  endeavour  to  recall  them. 

It  was  evident  that  Agnes  had  escaped  the 
night  before,  because  a  servant,  sitting  up  for 
a  gentleman  who  lodged  in  the  house,  was 
awakened  from  sleep  by  the  noise  she  made  in 
opening  the  door;  and,  running  into  the  hall, 
she  saw  the  tail  of  Agnes*  gown  as  she  shut 
it  again ;  and  looking  to  see  who  was  gone 
out,  she  saw  a  lady,  who  she  was  almost  cer- 
tain was  Miss  Fitxhenry,  running  down  the 
street  with  great  speed.  But  to  put  its  being 
Agnes  beyond  all  doubt,  she  ran  up  to  her 
room,  and  finding  the  door  open,  went  in,  and 
could  see  neither  her  nor  her  child. 

To  this  narration  Clifford  listened  with  some 
calmness ;  but  when  Mrs.  Askew  told  him  that 
Agnes  had  taken  none  of  her  clothes  with  her, 
he  fell  into  an  agony  amounting  to  frenzy,  and 
exclaiming,  **  Then  it  must  be  so,  she  has  de- 
stroyed both  herself  and  the  child  !*'  his  senses 
failed  him,  and  he  dropped  down  insensible  on 


the  sofa.  This  horrible  probability  had  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Askew ;  and  she  had  sent  ser- 
vants different  ways  all  night,  in  order  to  find 
her  if  she  were  still  in  existence,  that  she 
might  spare  Clifford,  if  possible,  the  pain  of 
conceiving  a  suspicion  like  her  own. 

Clifford  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  remain 
long  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  but  soon 
recovered  to  a  sense  of  misery  and  unavailing 
remorse.  At  length  he  recollected  that  a  coach 
set  off  that  very  night  for  her  native  place 
from  the  White-horse  cellar,  and  that  it  was 
possible  that  she  might  have  obtained  a  lodg- 
ing the  night  before,  where  she  meant  to  stay 
till  the  coach  was  ready  to  set  off  the  following 
evening.  He  immediately  went  to  Piccadilly, 
to  see  whether  places  for  a  lady  and  child  had 
been  taken,  but  no  such  passengers  were  on 
the  list.  He  then  inquired,  whether  a  lady 
and  child  had  gone  from  that  inn  the  night  be- 
fore in  the  coach  that  went  within  a  few  miles 

of  the  town  of .     But,  as  Agnes  had 

reached  the  inn  just  as  the  coach  was  setting 
off,  no  one  belonging  to  it,  but  the  coachman, 
knew  she  was  a  passenger. 

•«  Well,  I  flatter  myself,*'  said  Clifford  to 
Mrs.  Askew,  endeavouring  to  smile,  **  that  she 
will  make  her  appearance  here  at  night,  if  she 
does  not  come  to-day ;  and  I  will  not  stir  from 
this  spot  till  the  coach  sets  off,  and  will  even 
go  in  It  some  way,  to  see  whether  it  does  not 
stop  to  take  her  up  on  the  road  !*' 

This  resolution  he  punctually  put  in  prac- 
tice. All  day  Clifford  was  stationed  at  a  win- 
dow opposite  to  the  inn,  or  in  the  book-keeper's 
ofRce ;  out  night  came,  the  coach  was  ready  to 
set  off,  and  still  no  Agnes  appeared.  How- 
ever, Clifford,  having  secured  a  place,  got  in 
with  the  other  passengers,  and  went  six  miles 
or  more  before  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  hearing 
the  coachman  ordered  to  stop  in  tae  sofl  voice 
of  Agnes. 

At  last  all  expectation  foiled  him;  and, 
complaining  of  a  violent  headache,  he  desired 
to  be  set  down,  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
relieved  the  other  passengers  from  a  very  rest^ 
less  and  disagreeable  companion ;  and  Clifford^ 
without  a  great-coat  and  m  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  was  wandering  on  the  road  to  London^ 
in  hopes  of  meeting  Agnes,  at  the  tery  time 
when  his  victim  was  on  the  road  to  her  native 
place,  in  company  with  her  unhappy  fiither. 

By  the  time  Clifford  reached  London,  he 
was  bordering  on  a  state  of  delirium ;  but  had 
recollection  enough  to  desire  his  confidential 
servant  to  inform  his  father  of  the  state  he  was 

in,  and  then  take  the  road  to ,  and  ask  at 

every  inn  on  the  road  whether  a  lady  and  child 
(describing  Agnes  and  little  Edward)  had 
been  there.  The  servant  obeyed ;  and  the  anx- 
ious father,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
cause  of  his  son*s  malady,  soon  received  the 
following  letter  from  Wilson,  while  he  was 
attending  at  his  bedside. 
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••  My  Lord — Sad  news  of  Miss  Fitzhenry 
and  the  child ;  and  reason  to  fear  they  both 
perished  with  cold.  For  being  told  at  one  of 
the  inns  on  this  road,  that  a  youns  woman 
and  child  had  been  fonnd  frozen  to  death  last 
night  and  carried  to  the  next  town  to  be  own- 
ed ;  and  while  I  was  taking  a  drap  of  brandy 
to  give  me  spirits  to  see  the  bodies,  for  a  qualm 
came  over  me,  when  I  thought  of  what  can't 
be  helped,  and  how  pretty,  and  good-natured, 
and  happy  she  once  was,,  a  woman  came  down 
with  a  silk  wrapper  and  shawl  that  I  knew 
belonged  to  the  poor  lady,  and  said  the  young 
woman  found  dead  had  those  things  on.  Tliis 
was  proof  positive,  my  lord — and  it  turned  me 
sick.  Still  it  is  better  so,  than  self-murder ; 
so  my  master  had  best  know  it,  I  think ;  and  I 
hope  your  lordship  will  think  so  too ;  I  remain 
your  lordship's 

''  Most  humble  servant  to  command, 

"  J.  WiLSOK. 

'*  P.  S.  If  I  gain  more  particulars,  I  shall 
send  them." 

Dreadful  as  the  supposed  death  of  Agnes 
and  her  child  appeared  to  the  father  of  Clif- 
ford, he  could  not  be  sorry  that  so  formidable 
a  rival  to  his  future  daughter-in-law  was  no 
lon^r  to  be  feared ;  and  as  ClifTord,  in  the 
ravings  of  his  fever,  was  continually  talking 
of  Agnes,  as  self-murdered,  and  the  murderer 
of  her  child,  and  of  himself  as  the  abandon- 
ed cause ;  and  as  that  idea  seemed  to  haunt 
and  terrify  his  imagination,  he  thought,  with 
his  son's  servant,  that  he  had  better  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  telling  Clifibrd  the  truth, 
melancholy  as  it  was.  When,  therefore,  a 
proper  oeeaston  offered,  he  had  done  so,  be- 
fore be  received  this  second  letter  from  Wil- 
son. 

•*  My  Lord— It  is  all  fudge ;  Miss  Fitzhen- 
ry  is  alive,  and  alive  like,  at .  She  stop- 
ped at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  parted  with  her 
silk  coat  and  shawl  for  some  things  she  want- 
ed, and  a  hussy  of  a  chamber-maid  stole  them 
and  went  off"  in  the  ni^ht  with  them,  and  her 
little  by-blow;  but  justice  overtakes  us  sooner 
or  later.  I  suppose  his  honour,  my  master, 
will  be  cheery  at  this ;  but,  as  joy  often  dis- 
tracts us  as  much  as  grief,  they  say,  though  I 
never  believed  it,  I  take  it  you  will  not  tell 
him  this  good  news  hand-over-head — and  am 

**  Your  lordship's  most  humble  to  command, 
"  J.  Wilson. 

"  P.  S,  1  have  been  to and  have  heard 

for  certain  Miss  F.  and  her  child  are  there." 

His  lordship  was  even  more  cautions  than 
Wilson  wished  him  to  be ;  for  he  resolved  not 
to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  Clifford 
cautiously  or  incautiously,  as  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  his  son's  fulfilling  his 
engagements  with  Miss  Sandford,  if  he  knew 
Agnes  was  living;  especially,  as  her  flu^ht 
and  her  supposed  death  had  proved  to  Clifford 


how  necessary  she  was  to  his  happiness. 
Nay,  his  lordship  went  still  further;  and  he 
resolved  Clifford  should  never  know,  if  he 
could  possibly  help  it,  that  the  report  of  her 
death  was  false. 

How  to  effect  this  was  the  difficulty ;  but 
wisely  conceiving  that  Wilson  was  not  inac- 
cessible to  a  bribe,  he  offered  him  so  much  a 
year,  on  condition  of  his  suffering  his  roaster 
to  remain  convinced  qf  the  truth  of  the  story 
that  Agnes  and  her  child  had  perished  in  the 
snow,  and  of  intercepting  all  letters  that  be 
fancied  came  from  Agnes ;  telling  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  ever  found  he  had  vio- 
lated the  conditions,  the  annuity  should  im- 
mediately cease. 

To  this  Wilson  consented ;  and,  when  Clif- 
ford recovered,  he  made  his  compliance  with 
the  terms  more  easy,  b^  desiring  Wilson,  and 
the  friends  to  whom  his  connexion  with  Ag- 
nes had  been  known,  never  to  mention  her 
name  in  his  presence  again,  if  they  valued  his 
health  and  reason,  and  as  the  safety  of  both 
depended  on  his  forgetting  a  woman  of  whom 
he  had  never  felt  the  value  sufficiently  till  be 
had  lost  her  for  ever. 

Soon  after,  he  married;  and  the  disagree- 
ble  qualities  of  his  wife  made  him  recollect 
with  more  painful  regret,  the  charms  and  vir- 
tues of  Agnes ;  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
plunged  deeper  than  ever  into  dissipation,  and 
had  recourse  to  intoxication  in  order  to  banish 
care  and  disagreeable  recollections ;  and,  while 
year  after  year  passed  away  in  fruitless  ex- 
pectation of  a  child  to  inherit  the  estate  and 
the  long-disputed  title,  he  remembered,  with 
agonizing  regrets,  the  beauty  of  his  lost  Ed- 
ward ;  and  reflected  that,  by  refusing  to  per- 
form his  promises  to  the  injured  Agnes,  he  nad 
deprived  himself  of  the  heir  he  so  much  cov- 
eted, and  of  a  wife  who  would  have  added 
dignity  to  the  title  she  bore,  and  been  the  de- 
light and  ornament  of  his  family. 

Such  were  the  miserable  feelings  of  Clifford 
— such  the  corroding  cares  that  robbed  his 
mind  of  its  energy,  and  his  body  of  health  and 
vigour.  Though  courted,  caressed,' flattered, 
and  surrounded  by  affluence  and  splendour,  he 
was  disappointed  and  self-condemned.  And, 
while  Agnes,  for  the  first  time  condemning 
him  unjustly,  attributed  his  silence  and  ne- 
glect of  her  and  her  offspring  to  a  degree  of 
indifference  and  hard -hearted ness  which  hu- 
man nature  shudders  at,  Clifford  was  feeling 
all  the  horrors  of  remorse,  without  the  conso- 
lations of  repentance. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  one  idea  en- 
grossed the  mind  and  prompted  the  exertions  of 
Agnes;  and  this  was,  the  probable  restoration 
of  her  father  to  reason.  **  Could  I  but  once 
more  hear  him  call  me  by  my  name,  and  bless 
me  with  his  forgiveness,  I  should  die  in  peace ; 
and  something  within  tells  me  my  hopes  will 
not  be  vain;  and  who  knows  but  we  may 
pass  a  contented,  if  not  a  bappj  life  together. 
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yet*    So  toil  on,  toil  on,  Agnes,  and  expect 
the  fruit  of  thy  labours." 

These  words  she  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating not  only  to  Fanny,  and  her  nextrdoor 
neighbours,  (whom  she  had  acquainted  with 
her  story,)  but  to  herself,  as  she  sat  at  work 
or  traversed  the  heath.  Even  in.  the  dead  of 
night  she  would  start  from  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  repeating  these  words,  they  would  ope- 
rate as  a  charm  on  her  disturbed  mind ;  and  as 
she  spoke  the  last  sentence,  she  would  fall 
into  a  quiet  slumber,  from  which  she  awoke 
the  next  morning  at  day-break,  to  pursue  with 
increased  alacrity  the  labours  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  Agnes  and  her  exemplary  in- 
dustry continued  to  engage  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  candid  and  liberal  of  the 

town  of . 

Mr.  Seymour,  who  did  not  yenture  to  in- 
quire concerning  her  of  Fanny  while  she  lived 
at  her  house,  now  often  called  there  to  ask 
news  of  Agnes  and  her  employments;  and  his 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  to  what  pur- 
pose she  intended  to  devote  the  money  earned 
with  so  much  labour  and  hoarded  with  so 
much  parsimonious  care. 

But  Fanny  was  as  ignorant  on  this  subject 
as  himself,  and  the  only  new  information  she 
could  give  him  was,  that  Agnes  had  begun  to 
employ  herself  in  fancy-works,  in  order  to  in- 
crease her  gains,  and  that  it  was  her  intention 
soon  to  send  little  Edward  (then  four  years 
old)  to  town,  to  offer  artificial  flowers,  painted 
needle-books,  work-bass,  et  cetera,  at  the 
doors  of  the  opulent  and  humane. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  this  design  was  put 
in  execution ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  buying  the  first  time  all  the  lovely 
boy's  stores  himself,  for  presento  to  his  daugh- 
ters. The  little  merchant  returned  to  his  anx- 
ious mother,  bounding  with  delight,  not  at  the 
good  success  of  his  first  venture,  for  its  im- 
portance he  did  not  understand,  but  at  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  had  met  him 
the  road,  conducted   him   to  his  house. 


helped  his  daughters  to  load  his  pockets  with 
cakes,  et  cetera,  and  put  in  his  basket  in  ex- 
change for  his  merchandize,  tongue,  chicken, 
et  cetera,  to  carry  home  to  his  mother. 

Agnes  heard  the  child's  narration  with 
more  pleasure  than  she  had  for  some  time  ex- 
perienced. "  They  do  not  despise  me,  then," 
said  she,  "  they  even  respect  me  too  much  to 
offer  me  pecuniary  aid,  or  presents  of  any  kind 
but  in  a  way  that  cannot  wound  my  feelings." 

But  this  pleasure  was  almost  immediately 
checked  by  the  recollection  that  he  whose 
wounded  spirit  would  liave  been  soothed  by 
seeing  her  once  more  an  object  of  delicate  at- 
tention and  respect,  and  for  whose  sake  alone 
she  could  now  ever  be  capable  of  enjoying 
them,  was  still  unconscious  of  her  claims  to 
it,  and  knew  not  they  were  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  words  of  Jane  de  Mont- 
fort,  she  could  have  said, 


"  He,  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was, 
Hears  it  no  more !" 

"  But  I  will  still  hope  on,"  Agnes  used  to  ex- 
claim as  these  thoughts  occurred  to  her ;  and 
again  her  countenance  assumed  the  wild  ex- 
pression of  a  dissatisfied,  but  still  expecdng 
spirit. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Agnes 
first  returned  to  her  native  place.  **  The  next 
year,"  said  Agnes  to  Fanny,  with  unusual  ani- 
mation, **  cannot  fail  of  bringing  forth  good  to 
me.  Vou  know,  that  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  new  Bedlam,  a  patient  is  to  remain  five 
years  in  the  house ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  not  cured,  he  is  to  be  removed  to  the  anart- 
ments  appropriated  to  incurables,  and  Kept 
there  for  life,  his  friends  paying  a  certain  an- 
nuity for  his  maintenance ;  or  be  is,  on  their 
application,  to  be  returned  to  their  care——" 
"And  what  theni"  said  Fanny,  wondering 
at  the  unusual  joy  that  animated  Affnes's  coun- 
tenance. "  W  hy  then,"  replied  she,  "  as  my 
fiither's  time  for  being  confined  expires  at  the 
end  of  next  year,  he  will  either  be  cured  by 
that  time,  or  he  will  be  given  up  to  my  care; 
and  then,  who  knows  what  the  consequences 
may  be!"  "What,  indeed!"  returned  Fan- 
ny, who  foresaw  great  personal  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  if  not  danger,  to  Agnes,  in  such  a 
plan,  and  was  going  to  express  her  fears  and 
objections;  but  Agnes,  in  a  manner  overpow- 
eringly  severe,  desired  her  to  be  silent,  and 
angrily  withdrew.  r   ri.  • 

Soon  afVer,  Agnes  received  a  proof  of  being 
still  dear  to  her  friend  Caroline;  which  gave 
her  a  degree  of  satisfaction  amounting  even 
to  joy. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  had 
given  her  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  Agnes,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  laboured  to  gain 
money,  merely  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  it,  as 
she  had  then  only  herself  and  child  to  main- 
tain ;  and  it  was  certain  her  father  would  al- 
ways be  allowed  to  remain,  free  of  all  ex- 
penses, an  inhabitant  of  an  asylum,  which 
owed  its  erection  chiefly  to  his  benevolent  ex- 


ertions. 

But  Caroline,  to  whom  the  mind  of  Agnes 
was  well  known,  and  who  had  often  contem- 
plated with  surprise  and  admiration  her  bold- 
ness in  projecting,  her  promptness  in  decid- 
ing, and  her  ability  in  executing  the  projects 
she  had  formed ;  and  above  all,  that  sanguine 
temper  which  led  her  to  believe  probable  what 
others  only  conceived  to  be  possible,  found  a 
reason  immediately  for  the  passion  of  hoarding, 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her 
friend ;  and  following  the  instant  impulse  of 
friendship  and  compassion,  she  sent  Agnes  the 
following  letter,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  bank- 
nbte  to  a  considerable  amount. 

"  I  have  divined  your  secret,  my  dear  Ag- 
nes. I  know  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  hoard 
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what  you  gain  with  such  exemplary  industry. 
In  another  year  your  father  wiit  have  been  the 
allotted  time  under  the  care  of  the  medical  at- 
tendants in  your  part  of  the  world ;  and  you 
are  hoarding  that  you  may  be  able*  when  that 
time  comes,  to  procure  for  him  elsewhere  the 
best  possible  advice  and  assistance.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  I  am  right;  therefore,  lest  your  own 
exertions  should  not,  in  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month, be  crowned  with  sufficient  success,  I 
conjure  you,  by  our  long  friendship,  to  appro- 
priate the  enclosed  to  the  purpose  in  question ; 
and  should  the  scheme  which  I  impute  to  you 
be  merely  the  creature  of  my  brain,  as  it  is 
a  good  scheme,  employ  the  money  in  execut- 
ing it. 

*•  To  silence  all  your  scruples,  I  assure  you 
that  my  gift  is  sanctioned  by  my  husband  and 
my  father,  who  join  with  me  m  approbation 
of  your  conduct,  and  in  the  most  earnest  wish- 
es that  yon  may  receive  the  reward  of  it  in  the 
entire  restoration  of  your  afflicted  parent.  Al- 
ready have  the  candid  and  enlightened  paid 
you  their  tribute  of  recovered  esteem. 

*'  It  is  the  ilang  of  the  present  day,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  this  vulgar  but  forcible  expression, 
to  inveigh  bitterly  against  society  for  excluding 
from  its  circle,  with  unrelenting  rigour,  the 
woman  who  has  once  transgressed  the  salutary 
laws  of  chastity ;  and  some  brilliant  and  per- 
suasive, but,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken  writers, 
of  both  sexes,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
many  an  amiable  woman  has  been  for  ever  lost 
to  virtue  and  the  world,  and  become  the  vic- 
tim of  prostitution,  merely  because  her  first 
fault  was  treated  with  ill-judging  and  criminal 
severity. 

*•  This  assertion  appears  to  me  to  be  fraught 
with  mischief;  as  it  is  calculated  to  deter  the 
victim  of  seduction  from  penitence  and  amend- 
ment, by  telling  her  that  she  would  employ 
them  in  her  favour  in  vain.  And  it  is  surely 
as  false  as  it  is  dangerous.  I  know  many  in- 
stances, and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  ex- 
perience of  others  is  similar  to  mine,  of  women 
restored  by  perseverance  in  a  life  of  expiatory 
amendment,  to  that  rank  in  society  which  they 
had  forfeited  by  one  false  step,  while  their 
fault  has  been  forgotten  in  their  exemplary 
conduct  as  wives  and  mothers. 

**  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  society 
should  open  its  arms  to  receive  its  prodigal 
children  till  they  have  undergone  a  long  and 
painful  probation — till  the^  have  nractised  the 
virtues  of  self-denial,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
industry.  And  she,  whose  penitence  is  not 
the  mere  result  of  wounded  pride  and  caprice, 
will  be  capable  of  exerting  all  these  virtues, 
in  order  to  regain  some  portion  of  the  esteem 
she  has  lost.  What  will  difficulties  and  mor- 
tifications be  to  herl  Keeping  her  eye  stead tly 
fixed  on  the  end  she  has  in  view,  she  will 
bound  lightly  over  them  all;  nor  will  she  seek 
the  smiles  of  the  world,  till,  instead  of  receir- 


ing  them  as  a  favour,  she  can  demand  tiiem 
as  a  right. 

**  Agnes,  my  dear  Agnes,  do  you  not  know 
the  original  of  the  above  picture  %  You,  by  a 
life  of  self-denial,  patience,  fortitude,  and  in- 
dustry, have  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the 
crime  you  have  committed  aeainst  society; 
and  I  hear  her  voice  saying, '  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee !'  and  ill  befall  the  hand  that  would 
uplift  the  sacred  pall  which  penitence  and 
amendment  have  thrown  over  departed  guilt !" 

Such  was  the  letter  of  Caroline;  a  letter 
intended  to  speak  peace  and  hope  to  the  heart 
of  Agnes ;  to  reconcile  the  offender  to  herself, 
and  light  up  her  dim  eye  with  the  beams  of 
self-approbation.  Thus  did  she  try  to  console 
her  guilty  and  unhappy  friend  in  the  hour  of 
her  adversity  and  degradation.  But  Caroline 
had  given  a  still  greater  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  her  friendship ;  she  had  never  wounded  the 
feelings,  or  enaeavoured  to  mortify  the  self- 
love  of  Agnes  in  the  hour  of  her  prosperity 
and  acknowledged  superiority ;  she  had  seen 
her  attractions,  and  heard  her  praises  without 
envy;  nor  ever  with  seeming  kindness,  but 
real  malignity,  related  to  her  in  the  accents  of 
pretended  wonder  and  indignation,  the  cen- 
sure she  had  incurred  or  the  ridicule  which 
she  had  excited ;  but  in  every  instance  she  had 
proved  her  friendship ;  a  memorable  exception 
to  what  are  sarcastically  termed  the  friend- 
ships of  women. 

««  Yes — she  has  indeed  divined  my  secret,** 
said  Agnes,  when  she  had  perused  the  letter, 
while  tears  of  tenderness  trickled  down  her 
cheeks,  **and  she  deserves  to  assist  me  in 
procuring  means  for  my  poor  father's  recovery 
— an  indulgence  which  I  should  be  jealous  of 
granting  to  any  one  else,  except  you,  Fanny,*' 
she  added,  seeing  on  Fanny's  countenance  an 
expression  of  jealousy  of  this  richer  friend ; 
**  and  on  the  strength  of  this  noble  present^*' 
looking  with  a  smile  at  her  darned  and  pieced, 
though  neat  apparel,  *'I  will  treat  myself  with 
a  new  gown.'*  "  Not  before  it  was  wanted," 
said  Fanny,  peevishly.  "  Nay,"  replied  Ag- 
nes with  a  forced  smile,  **  surely  I  am  well 
dressed  enough  for  a  runaway  daughter.  *My 
father  loved  to  see  me  fine,'  as  poor  Clarissa 
says  and  had  I  never  lefi  him,  I  should  not 
have  been  forced  to  wear  such  a  gown  as  this ; 
but,  Fanny,  let  me  but  see  him  once  more  ca- 
pable of  knowing  me,  and  loving  me,  if  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  foroive  me,'°added  she  in 
a  faltering  voice,  **  and  I  will  then,  if  he  wishes 
it,  be  fine  again,  though  1  work  all  night  to 
make  myself  so." 

"  My  dear,  dear  lady,"  said  Fanny  sorrow- 
fully, **  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  any  thing 
by  what  I  said !  but  you  have  such  a  way  with 
you,  and  talk  so  sadly !  Yet,  I  can*t  bear,  in- 
deed I  can't,  to  see  such  a  lady  in  a  gown  not 
good  enough  for  me;  and  then  to  see  my 
young  master  no  better  dressed  than  the  cot- 
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taffer's  boys  next  door;  and  then  to  hear  them 
call  Master  Edward  little  Fitzhenry,  as  if  be 
was  not  their  belters ;  I  canU  bear  iu-it  does 
not  signify  talking,  I  can*t  bear  to  think  of  it.*' 

^  How,  then,'*  answered  Agnes  in  a  solemn 
tone,  and  grasping  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
**  how  can  1  bear  to  think  of  the  guilt  which 
has  thus  reduced  so  low  both  me  and  my 
chdd  1  Oh !  woul^  to  God  my  boy  could  ex- 
change situations  with  the  children  whom  you 
think  his  inferiors!  I  have  given  him  life,  in- 
deed, but  not  one  legal  claim  to  what  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  life,  except  the  scanty 
pittance  I  might,  by  a  public  avowal  of  my 
shame,  wring  from  his  father.** 

'*  I  would  beg  my  bread  with  him  through 
the  streets  before  you  should  do  that  !**  hastily 
exclaimed  Fanny,  **  and  for  the  love  of  God, 
say  no  more  on  this  subject :  he  is  my  ehildt 
as  well  as  yours,**  she  continued,  snatching 
little  Edward  to  her  bosom,  who  was  content- 
edly playing  with  his  top  at  the  door;  and 
Agnes,  contemplating  the  blooming  graces  of 
the  boy,  forgot  he  was  an  object  of  compassion. 

The  next  year  passed  away  as  the  former 
had  done;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Fitzhenry 
being    pronounced    incurable,  but    perfectly 

Suiet  and  harmless,  Agnes  desired,  in  spile  of 
ie  advice  and  entreaties  of  the  governors,  that 
he  might  be  delivered  up  to  her,  that  she  might 
put  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W . 

Luckily  for  Agnes,  the  assignees  of  her  fa- 
ther recovered  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds 
which  had  long  been  due  to  him;  and  this 
sum  they  had  great  pleasure  in  paying  Agnes, 
in  order  to  further  the  success  or  her  last  hope. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  Fiizhenry*s  release, 
Agnes  purchased  a  complete  suit  of  clothes 
for  him,  such  as  he  used  to  wear  in  former 
days,  and  dressed  herself  in  a  manner  suited 
to  her  birth,  rather  than  her  situation;  then 
set  out  in  a  post^haise,  attended  by  the  fiiend- 
ly  cottager,  as  it  was  judged  imprudent  for  her 
to  travel  with  her  father  alone,  to  take  up  Fits- 
henry  at  the  Bedlam,  while  Fanny  was  crying 
with  joy  to  see  her  dear  lady  looking  like 
herself  again,  and  travelling  like  a  gentle' 
womofu 

But  the  poor,  whom  frratitude  and  afTection 
made  constantly  observant  of  the  actions  of 
Affnes,  were  full  of  consternation,  when  some 
of^them  heard,  and  communicated  to  others, 
that  a  post-chaise  was  standing  at  Miss  Fitz- 
henry *s  door.  **  Oh  dear !  she  is  going  to 
leave  us  again;  what  shall  we  do  without 
her  ?**  was  the  general  exclamation ;  and  when 
Agnes  came  out  to  enter  her  chaise,  she  found 
i^  surrounded  b^  her  humble  friends,  lament- 
ing and  inquiring,  though  with  cautious  re- 
spect, whether  she  ever  meant  to  come  back 
again.  "  Fanny  will  tell  you  every  thing,** 
said  Agnes,  overcome  with  grateful  emotion 
at  observing  the  interest  she  excited.  Unable 
to  say  more,  she  waved  her  hand  as  a  token  of 
farewell  to  them,  and  the  chaise  drove  off. 


**Is  Miss  Fitzhenry  grown  rieA  again  ^'* 
was  the  general  question  addressed  to  Fanny ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  disinterested  one,  and 
that,  at  the  moment,  they  asked  it  without  a 
view  to  their  profiting  by  her  change  of  situ- 
ation, and  merely  as  anxious  for  her  welfare ; 
and  when  Fanny  told  them  whither  and  where- 
fore Agnes  was  gone,  could  prayers,  good 
wishes,  and  blessings,  have  secured  success 
to  the  hopes  of  Agnes,  her  father,  even  as 
soon  as  she  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Bedlam, 
would  have  recognised  ana  received  her  with 
open  arms.  But  when  she  anived,  she  found 
Fitzhenry  as  irrational  as  ever,  though  delight- 
ed to  hear  he  was  going  to  take  a  ride  with 
**  the  ladyC^  as  he  always  called  Agnes ;  and 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  seat  him- 
self beside  her  with  a  look  of  uncommon  sat- 
isfaction. Nothing  worth  relating  happened 
on  the  road.  Fitzhenry  was  very  tractable, 
except  at  night,  when  the  cottager,  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  found  it  difficult 
to  make  him  keep  in  bed,  and  was  sometimes 
forced  to  call  Agnes  to  his  assistance;  at  sight 
of  her  he  always  became  quiet,  and  obeyed 
her  implicitly. 

The  skilful  and  celebrated  man  to  whom 
she  applied,  received  her  with  sympathizing 
kindness,  and  heard  her  story  with  a  degree 
of  interest  and  sensibility  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  afflicted  heart  Agnes  related,  with 
praiseworthy  ingenuousness,  the  whole  of  her 
sad  history,  judging  it  necessary  that  the  doc- 
tor should  know  the  cause  of  the  malady  for 
which  he  was  to  prescribe. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  faculty  of  Agnes  to 
interest  in  her  welfare  those  with  whom  she 
conversed ;  and  the  doctor  soon  experienced  a 
more  than  ordinary  earnestness  to  cure  a 
patient  so  interesting  from  his  misfortunes, 
and  recommended  by  so  interesting  a  daugh- 
ter. **  Six  months,**  said  he,  *'  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient time  of  trial;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
you  shall  reside  in  a  lodging  near  us.*'  Agnes 
took  possession  of  apartments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  cottager  returned  to . 

The  ensuing  six  months  were  passed  by 
Agnes  in  the  soul-sickening  feeling  of  hope 
deferred;  and,  while  the  air  of  the  place 
agreed  so  well  with  her  fiather  that  he  became 
fat  and  healthy  in  his  appearance,  anxiety 
preyed  on  her  delicate  frame,  and  made  the 
doctor  fear  that  when  he  should  be  forced  to 
pronounce  his  patient  beyond  his  power  to 
cure,  she  would  sink  under  the  blow ;  unless 
the  hope  of  being  still  serviceable  to  her  father 
sboulo  support  her  under  its  pressure.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  inform  her,  m  as  judicious 
and  cautious  a  manner  as  possible,  that  ho 
saw  no  prospect  of  curing  the  thoroughly 
shattered  intellect  of  Fitzhenry. 

'*/  can  do  nothing  for  your  fiather,**  said  he  to 
Agnes,  (when  he  had  been  under  his  care  six 
months,)  laying  great  stress  on  the  word  /; 
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(Agnes,  with  a  face  of  horror,  started  from 
her  seat,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm ;)  '*  but 
you  can  do  a  great  deal." 

"  Can  1 1  can  1 V  exclaimed  Agnes,  sobbing 
convulsively.  ** Blessed  hearing!  But  the 
means — the  means  t'* 

**  It  is  very  certain,"  he  replied,  "  that  he 
experiences  great  delight  when  he  sees  you, 
and  sees  you  too  employed  in  his  service;  and 
when  he  lives  with  you,  apd  sees  you  again 
where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  you " 

••You  advise  his  living  with  me  theni" 
interrupted  Agnes  with  easemess. 

••  I  do,  most  strenuously,"  replied  the  doctor. 

••  Blessings  on  you  for  those  words !"  an- 
swered Agnes ;  ••  they  said  you  would  oppose 
it !   You  are  a  wise  and  a  kind-hearted  man !" 

••  My  dear  child,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  •'  when 
an  evil  canH  be  cured,  it  should  at  least  be 
alleviated." 

••  You  think  it  can't  be  cured  then  1"  again 
interrupted  Agnes. 

••Not  absolutely  so;  I  kpow  not  what  a 
course  of  medicine,  and  living  with  you  as 
much  in  your  old  way  as  possible,  may  do  for 
him.  Let  him  resume. his  usual  habits,  his 
usual  walks ;  live  as  near  your  former  habita- 
tion as  you  possibly  can;  let  him  hear  bis 
favourite  songs,  and  be  as  much  with  him  as 
you  can  contrive  to  be ;  and  if  you  should  not 
succeed  in  making  him  rational  again,  you 
will  at  least  make  him  happy." 

••  Happy  \  I  make  him  happy,  now  ?"  ex- 
claimed A^nes,  pacing  the  room  in  an  agony ; 
••I  made  him  happy  once !  but  now !— " 

•*  You  must  hire  some  one  to  sleep  in  the 
room  with  him,"  resumed  the  doctor. 

••No,  no!"  cried  Agnes,  impatiently;  ••no 
one  shall  wait  upon  him  but  myself;  I  will 
attend  him  day  and  nighu" 

••  And  should  your  strength  be  worn  out  by 
such  incessant  watching,  who  would  take  care 
of  him  then  1  Remember,  you  are  but  mortal." 
Agnes  shook  her  head,  and  was  silent.  ••  Be- 
sides, the  strength  of  a  man  may  sometimes 
be  necessary,  and,  for  his  sake  as  well  as 
yours,  I  must  insist  on  being  obeyed."  . 

•*  You  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Agnes  mourn- 
fully. 

••  Then,  now,"  rejoined  he,  ••  let  me  give 
you  my  advice  relative  to  diet,  medicine  and 
management."  This  he  did  in  detail,  as  he 
found  Agnes)  had  a  mind  capacious  enough  to 
understand  bin  system ;  and  promising  to  an- 
swer her  letters  immediately,  whenever  she 
wrote  to  him  for  advice,  he  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  her  ;  and  Agnes  and  her  father, 
accompanied  by  a  man  whom  the  doctor  had 
procured  for  the  purpose,  set  off  for . 

Fanny  was  waiting  at  the  cottage  with  lit- 
tle Edward  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  dejected 
countenance  of  Agnes  precluded  all  necessity 
of  asking  concerning  the  state  of  Fitzhenry. 
Scarcely  could  the  caresses  and  joy  her  child 
expressed  at  seeing  her  call  a  smile  to  her  lips ; 


and,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  boeom,  tears  of 
bitter  disappointment  mingled  with  thoee  ofj 
tenderness. 

In  a  day  or  two  afler,  Agnes,  in  eompliance  | 
with  the  doctor's  desire,  hired  a  small  tene-; 
ment  very  near  the  house  in  which  they  for- 
merly lived ;  and  in  the  garden  of  which,  as  it 
was  then  empty,  they  obtained  leave  to  walk. 
She  also  procured  a  person  to  sleep  in  the  room 
with  her  father,  instead  of  the  man  who  came 
with  them ;  and  he  carried  back  a  letter  from 
her  to  the  doctor,  informing  him  that  she  had 
arranged  every  thing  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. 

It  was  a  most  painfully  pleasing  sight  to  be- 
hold the  attention  of  Agnes  to  Fitzhenry.  She 
knew  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  repair  the 
enormous  injury  she  had  done  him,  and  that 
all  she  could  now  do,  was  but  a  poor  amends; 
still  it  was  affecting  to  see  how  anxiously  she 
watched  bis  steps  whenever  be  chose  to  wan- 
der alone  from  home,  and  what  pains  she  took 
to  make  him  neat  in  his  appearance,  and 
cleanly  in  his  person.  Her  child  and  herself 
were  clothed  in  coarse  apparel,  but  she  bought 
for  her  father  every  thingof  the  best  materials, 
and,  altered  as  he  was,  ritzhenry  still  looked 
like  a  gentleman. 

Sometimes  he  seemed  in  every  respect  so 
like  himself,  that  Agnes,  hurried  away  by  her  \ 
imagination,  would,  after  gazing  on  him  fori 
some  minutes,  start  from  her  seat,  seize  bis  > 
hand,  and,  breathless  with  hope,  address  him  i 
as  if  he  were  a  rational  being ;  when  a  laugh 
of  vacancy,  or  a  speech  full  of  the  inconsist-l 
ency  of  frenzy,  would  send  her  back  to  her 
chair  again,  with  a  pulse  quickened  and  a 
cheek  flushed  with  the  fever  of  disappointed 
expectation. 

However,  he  certainly  was  pleased  with  her 
attentions ;  but,  alas !  he  knew  not  who  was 
the  bestower  of  them ;  he  knew  not  the  child 
whose  ingratitude  or  whose  death  he  still  la- 
mented in  his  ravings  in  the  dead  of  night,  was 
returned  to  succour,  to  soothe  him,  and  to  de- 
vote herself  entirely  to  his  service.  He  heard 
her,  but  he  knew  her  not;  he  saw  her,  but  in 
her  he  was  not  certain  he  beheld  his  child ;  * 
and  this  was  the  pang  that  preyed  on  the  cheek  I 
and  withered  frame  of  Agnes ;  but  she  still  i 
persisted  to  hope,  and  patiently  endured  the ' 
pain  of  to-day,  expecting  the  joy  of  to-morrow ;  j 
nor  did  her  hopes  always  appear  ill  founded. 

The  first  day  that  Agnes  led  him  to  the  gar- ! 
den,  once  his  own,  he  ran  through  every  walk  > 
with  eager  delight ;  but  he  seemed  surprised  | 
and  angry  to  see  the  long  grass  growing  in  the 
walks,  and  the  few  lowers  that  remained! 
choked  up  with  weeds,  and  began  to  pluck  up 
the  weeds  with  hasty  violence. 

••  It  is  time  to  go  home,"  said  Agnes  to  him 
just  as  the  day  began  to  close  in ;  and  Fitz- 
henry immediately  walked  to  the  door  which 
led  into  the  house,  and  finding  it  locked,  looked 
surprised ;  then,  turning  to  Agnes,  he  asked 
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her  if  she  had  not  the  key  in  her  pocket ;  and 
on  her  telling  him  that  ^^A6  not  his  home,  he 
quitted  the  house  evidently  with  great  distress 
and  reluctance,  and  was  continually  looking 
back  at  it,  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  be- 
lieve her. 

On  this  little  circumstance  poor  Agnes  lay 
ruminating  the  whole  night  after,  with  joyful 
expectation ;  and  she  repaired  to  the  garden  at 
day-break,  with  a  gardener  whom  she  hired, 
to  make  the  walks  look  as  much  as  possible  as 
they  formerly  did.  But  they  had  omitted  to 
tie  up  some  straggling  flowers ;  and  when  Ag- 
nes, Fanny,  and  the  cottager,  accompanied 
Fitzhenry  thither  the  next  evening,  he,  though 
he  seemed  conscious  of  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place,  was  disturbed  at  seeing  some 
gilliflowers  trailing  along  the  ground;  and, 
suddenly  turning  to  Agnes,  he  sai4»  **  Why 
do  you  not  bind  up  these  V 

To  do  these  little  offices  in  the  garden,  and 
keep  the  parterre  in  order,  was  formerly  Ag- 
nes^s  employment.  What  delight,  then,  must 
these  words  of  Fitzhenry,  so  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  an  association  in  his  mind  between  her 
and  his  daughter,  have  excited  in  Agnes ! 
With  a  trembling  hand  and  a  glowing  cheek, 
she  obeyed;  and  Fitzhenry  saw  her,  with 
manifest  satisfaction,  tie  up  every  straggling 
flower  in  the  garden,  while  he  eagerly  follow- 
ed her,  and  bent  attentively  over  her. 

At  last,  when  she  had  gone  the  whole  round 
of  flower-beds,  he  exclaimed, — **  Good  girl! 
good  girl!'*  and,  patting  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  suddenly  kissed  her  cheek. 

Surprise,  joy,  and  emotion  difficult  to  be  de- 
fined. Overcame  the  irritable  frame  of  Agnes, 
and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  But  the 
care  of  Fanny  soon  recovered  her  again ;  and 
the  first  question  she  asked  was,  how  her  fa- 
ther (whom  she  saw  in  great  agitation  running 
round  the  garden)  behaved  when  be  saw  her 

fell. 

"  He  raised  you  up,**  replied  Fanny,  "  and 
seemed  so  distressed  !  he  would  hold  the  salts 
to  your  nose  himself,  and  would  scarcely  suf- 
fer me  to  do  any  thing  for  you;  but,  hearing 
you  mutter,  *  Father,  dear  father  !*  as  you  be- 
gan to  come  to  yourself,  he  changed  colour, 
and  immediately  began  to  run  round  the  gar- 
den, as  you  now  see  him." 

'*SaY  no  more,  say  no  more,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  Agnes ;  **  it  is  enough.  I  am 
happy,  quite  happy ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
knew  me ;  and  I  have  again  received  a  father's 
embrace ;  then  his  anxiety  too  when  I  was  ill 
— Oh !  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  he  will  be 
quite  himself  in  time." 

"  Perhaps  he  may,"  replied  Fanny;  but — " 

**  But !  and  perhaps !"  cried  Agnes,  pettish- 
ly;  **  I  tell  you  he  will,  he  certainly  will  re- 
cover; and  those  are  not  my  friends  who  doubt 
it."  So  saying,  she  ran  hastily  forward  to 
meet  Fitzhenry,  who  was  joyfully  hastening 


towards  her,  leaving  Fanny  grieved  and  aston- 
ished at  her  petulance ;  but  few  are  the  tem- 
pers proof  f^inst  continual  anxiety  and  the 
souring  influence  of  still  renewed  and  still 
disappointed  hope;  and  even  Agnes,  the  once 
gentle  Agnes,  it  contradicted  on  this  subject, 
became  angry  and  unjust. 

But  she  was  never  conscious  of  having 
given  pain  to  the  feelings  of  another,  without 
bitter  regret  and  an  earnest  desire  of  healing 
the  wound  she  had  made;  and  when  leaning 
on  Fitzhenry's  arm,  she  returned  towards 
Fanny,  and  saw  her  in  tears,  she  felt  a  pang 
severer  than  she  had  inflicted,  and  said  every 
thing  that  affection  and  gratitude  could  dic- 
tate, to  restore  her  to  tranquillity  again.  Her 
agitation  alarmed  Fitzhenry ;  and,  exclaiming, 
*^Poor  thing!"  he  held  the  smelling-bottle, 
almost  by  force,  to  her  nose,  and  seemed  ter 
rified  lest  she  was  going  to  faint  again. 

*•  You  see,  you  see !"  said  Agnes,  triumph- 
antly to  Fanny ;  and  Fanny,  made  cautious 
by  experience,  declared  her  conviction  that 
her  young  lady  must  know  more  of  these  mat- 
ters than  she  did. 

But  month  afler  month  elapsed,  and  no  cir 
cumstances  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  to 
give  new  strength  to  the  hopes  of  Agnes; 
however,  she  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that 
Fitzhenry  not  only  seemed  attached  to  her, 
but  to  be  pleased  with  little  Edward. 

She  had  indeed  taken  pains  to  teach  him  to 
endeavour  to  amuse  her  father;  but  sometimes 
she  had  the  mortification  of  hearing,  when  fits 
of  loud  laughter  from  the  child  reached  her 
ear,  **  Edward  was  only  laughing  at  grand- 
papa's odd  faces  and  actions,  mamma,"  and 
having  at  last  taught  him  it  was  wicked  to 
laugh  at  such  things,  because  his  grandfather 
was  not  well  when  he  distorted  his  face,  her 
heart  was  nearly  as  much  wrung  by  the  pity 
he  expressed ;  for  whenever  these  occasional 
slight  fits  of  frenzy  would  attack  Fitzhenry, 
little  Edward  would  exclaim,  •*  Poor  grand- 
papa !  he  is  not  well  now ;  I  wish  we  could 
make  him  well,  mamma !"  But,  on  the  whole, 
she  had  reason  to  be  tolerably  cheerful. 

Every  evening,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
Agnes,  holding  her  father's  arm,  was  seen 
taking  their  usual  walk,  her  little  boy  gam^ 
boiling  before  them  ;  and  never,  in  their  most 
prosperous  hours,  were  they  met  with  curtsies^ 
so  low,  or  bows  more  respectful,  than  on  these^ 
occasions ;  and  many  a  one  grasped  with  af- 
fectionate eagerness  the  meagre  hand  of  Fitz- 
henry, and  the  feverish  hand  of  Agnes ;  for 
even  the  most  rigid  hearts  were  soAened  in  fa- 
vour of  Agnes,  when  they  beheld  the  ravages 
grief  had  made  in  her  form,  and  gazed  on  her 
countenance,  which  spoke  in  forcible  language 
the  sadness,  yet  resignation  of  her  mind.  She 
might,  if  she  had  chosen  it,  have  been  re- 
ceived at  many  houses  where  she  had  former- 
ly been  intimate ;  but  she  declined  it,  as  vis- 
iting would  have  interfered  with  the  necessary 
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labours  of  the  day,  with  her  constant  attention 
to  her  father,  and  with  the  education  of  her 
child.  •*  But  when  my  father  recovers,"  said 
she  to  Fanny,  '*  as  he  will  be  ple^laed  to  find 
I  am  not  deemed  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
I  shall  have  great  satisfaction  in  vtsiting  with 
him." 

To  be  brief:  Another  year  elapsed,  and  Ag- 
nes still  hoped ;  and  Fitzhenry  continued  the 
same  to  every  eye  but  hers ;  she  every  day 
fancied  his  symptoms  of  returning  reason  in- 
creased, and  no  one  of  her  friends  dared  to 
contradict  her.  But  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
accelerate  his  recovery,  she  bad  resolved  to 
carry  him  to  London  to  receive  the  best  advice 
the  metropolis  afforded,  when  Fitzhenry  was 
attacked  by  an  acute  complaint  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed.  This  event,  instead  of 
alarming  Agnes,  redoubled  her  hopes.  She 
insisted  that  it  was  the  crisis  of  his  disorder, 
and  expected  health  and  reason  would  return 
together.  Not  for  one  moment,  therefore, 
would  she  leave  his  bedside,  and  she  would 
allow  herself  neither  food  nor  rest,  while  with 
earnest  attention  she  gazed  on  the  fast  sinking 
eyes  of  Fitzhenry,  eager  to  catch  in  them  an 
expression  of  returning  recognition. 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  sleeping  some 
time,  and  she,  as  usual,  was  attentively  watch- 
ing by  him,  Fitzhenry  slowly  and  gradually 
awoke ;  and,  at  last,  raising  himself  on  his  el- 
bow, looked  around  him  with  an  expression 
of  surprise,  and,  seeing  Agnes,  exclaimed, 
**  My  child !  are  vou  there  1  Gracious  God ! 
is  this  possible  t" 

Let  those  who  have  for  years  been  pining 
away  life  in  fruitless  expectation,  and  who 
see  themselves  at  last  possessed  of  the  long- 
desired  blessing,  figure  to  themselves  the  rap- 
ture of  Agnes.  "He  knows  me!  He  is 
himself  again !"  burst  from  her  quivering  lips, 
unconscious  that  it  was  too  probable  restored 
reason  was  here  the  forerunner  of  dissolution. 

**  Oh  !  my  father !"  she  cried,  falling  on  her 
knees,  but  not  daring  to  look  up  at  him, "  Oh ! 
my  father,  forgive  me  if  possible ;  I  have  been 
guilty,  but  I  am  penitent !" 

Fitzhenry,  as  much  affected  as  Agnes,  fal- 
tered out,  "Thou  art  restored  to  me,  and  God 
knows  how  heartily  I  forgive  thee !"  Then, 
raising  her  to  his  arms,  Agpes,  happy  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  utmost  wishes,  felt  herself 
once  more  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  the  most 
affectionate  of  fathers. 

"But surely  you  are  not  now  come  back  1" 
asked  Fitzhenry.  "I  have  seen  you  before, 
and  very  lately."  "  Seen  me  !  Oh,  yes !"  re- 
plied Agnes  with  passionate  rapidity;  "for 
these  last  five  years  I  have  seen  ynu  daily ; 
and  for  the  last  two  years  you  have  lived  with 
me,  and  I  have  worked  to  maintain  you!** 
''Indeed!"  answered  Fitzhenry;  "but  how 
pale  and  thin  you  are !  You  have  worked  too 
much ;  had  you  no  friends,  my  child  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  guilty  as  I  have  been,  they 


pity,  nay,  they  respect  me,  and  we  may  yet  be 
happy,  as  Heaven  restores  you  to  my  prayers ! 
True,  I  have  suffered  much;  but  this  blessed 
moment  repays  me ;  this  is  the  only  moment 
of  true  enjoyment  I  have  known  since  I  left 
my  home  and  you !" 

Agnes  was  thus  pouring  oat  the  hasty  effu- 
sions of  her  joy,  unconscious  that  Fitxhenry, 
overcome  with  affection,  emotion,  and,  per- 
haps, sorrowful  recollections,  was  struggling 
in  vain  for  utterance.  At  last,  "  for  so  many 
years — and  I  know  you  not!  worked  for  me— 
attended  me !  Bless,  bless  her.  Heaven !"  he 
faintly  articulated ;  and,  worn  out  with  illness, 
and  choked  with  contending  emotions,  he  fell 
back  on  his  pillow  and  expired ! 

Thus,  that  blessing,  the  hope  of  obtaining 
which  alone  gave  Agnes  courage  to  endure 
contumely,  poverty,  fatigue,  and  sorrow,  was 
for  one  moment  her  own,  and  then  snatched 
from  her  for  ever ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  convinced  her' 
father  was  really  dead,  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  from  which  she  never  recovered; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  were  borne  to  the  same 
grave,  the  father  and  daughter. 

The  day  of  their  funeral  was  indeed  a  me- 
lancholy one ;  they  were  attended  to  the  ^ve 
by  a  numerous  procession  of  resj^ctable  inha- 
bitants of  both  sexes ;  while  the  afflicted  and 
lamenting  poor  followed  mournfully  at  a  dis- 
tance. Even  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  violence  against  Agnes  at 
her  return,  dropped  a  tear  as  they  saw  her 
borne  to  her  long  home.  Mrs.  Macfiendy  for- 
got her  beauty  and  accomplishments  in  her 
misfortunes  and  early  death ;  and  the  mother 
of  the  child  who  had  fled  from  the  touch  of 
Agnes,  felt  sorry  that  she  had  ever  called  her 
the  wickedest  woman  in  the  world. 

But  the  most  affecting  part  of  the  proces- 
sion was,  little  Edward,  as  chief  mourner,  led 
by  Fanny  and  her  husband,  in  all  the  happy 
insensibility  of  childhood,  unconscious  all  the 
while  that  he  was  the  pitiable  hero  of  that 
show,  which,  by  its  novelty  and  parade,  so 
much  delighted  him,  while  his  smiles,  poor 
orphan,  excited  the  tears  of  those  around  him. 

Just  before  the  procession  began  to  move,  a 
post-chariot  and  four,  with  white  favours, 
drove  into  the  yard  of  the  largest  inn  in  the 
town.  It  contained  Lord  and  Lady  Moont- 
carrol,  who  were  married  only  the  day  before, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  her  ladyship*8  coun- 
try-seat. 

His  lordship,  who  seemed  incapable  of  rest- 
ing in  one  place  for  a  minute  together,  did  no- 
thing but  swear  at  the  postilions  for  bringing 
them  that  road,  and  express  an  earnest  desire 
to  leave  the  town  again  as  fast  as  possible. 

While  he  was  gone  into  the  stable  for  the 
third  time,  to  see  whether  the  horses  were  not 
sufficientlv  refreshed  to  go  on,  a  waiter  came 
in  to  ask  Lady  Mountcarrors  commands,  and 
at  that  moment  the  funeral  passed  the  window. 
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The  waiter,  (who  was  the  very  senrant  that  at 
Mr.  Seymoar*8  bad  refused  to  shat  the  door 
against  Arnes,)  instantly  turned  away  his 
head,  and  \uni  into  tears.  This  excited  her 
ladyship's  curiosity,  and  she  drew  from  him  a 
short,  but  full  account  of  Agmes  and  her  father. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  story,  when 
Lord  Mountcarrol  came  in,  saying  the  carriage 
was  ready ;  and  no  sooner  had  his  bride  be- 
gun to  relate  to  him  the  story  she  had  just 
heard,  than  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, ^*  It  is  as  false  as  hell,  madam !  Miss  Fitz- 
henry  and  her  child  both  died  years  ago." 
Then  rushing  into  the  carriage,  he  left  Lady 
Mountcarrol  terrified  and  amazed  at  his  man- 
ner. But  when  she  was  seating  herself  by  his 
side,  she  could  not  help  saying  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  story  to  be  ialsp,  which  all  the 
people  in  the  inn  averred  to  be  true ;  then,  as 
he  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  her,  she  went 
through  the  whole  story  of  Agnes  and  her  suf- 
ferings; and  she  was  going  to  comment  on 
them,  when  the  procession,  returning  from 
church,  crossed  the  road  in  which  they  were 
going,  and  obliged  the  postilion  to  stop. 

Foremost  came  the  little  Edward,  with  all 
his  mother's  beauty  in  his  f^ce.  **  Poor  little 
orphan!"  said  Lady  Mountcarrol,  giving  a 
tear  to  the  memory  of  Agnes;  *'  See,  my  lord, 
what* a  lovely  boy !"  As  she  spoke,  the  ex- 
treme elegance  of  the  carriage  attracted  Ed- 
ward's attention,  and  springing  from  Fanny's 
hand,  who  in  vain  enaeavoured  to  hold  him 
back,  he  ran  up  to  the  door  to  examine  the 
figure  on  the  panel.  At  that  instant  Lord 
Mountcarrol  opened  the  door,  lifVed  the  child 
into  the  chaise,  and,  throwing  his  card  of  ad- 
dress to  the  astonished  mourners,  ordered  the 
servants  to  drive  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

They  did  so  in  despite  of  Mr.  Seymour  and 
others,  for  astonishment  had  at  first  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  moving ;  and  the  hordes, 
before  the  witnesses  of  this  sudden  and  strange 
event  had  recovered  their  Tecoll«*ction,  had 
gone  too  far  to  allow  themselves  to  be  stopped. 

The  card  with  lord  MountcarroKs  name  ex- 
plained what  at  first  had  puzzled  and  con- 
founded as  well  as  alarmed  them ;  and  Fanny, 
who  had  fainted  at  sight  of  his  lordship,  be- 
cause she  knew  him,  altered  as  he  was,  to  be 
Edward's  father,  and  the  bane  of  Agnes,  now 
recovering  herself,  conjured  Mr.  Seymour  to 
follow  his  lordship  immediately,  and  tell  him 
Edward  was  bec^ueathed  to  her  care. 

Mr.  Seymour  instantly  ordered  post-horses, 
and  in  about  an  hour  after  set  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  ravisher. 

But  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  Fan- 
ny, and  the  rest  of  the  mourners,  were  not 
greater  than  that  of  lady  Mountcarrol  at  sight 
of  her  lord's  strange  conduct  "  What  does 
this  outrage  mean,  my  lord  1"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  faltering  voice;  **and  whose  child  is 
that?"  **  It  is  my  child,  madam,"  replied  he ; 
"and  I  will  never  resign  him  but  with  life." 
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Then  pressing  the  astonished  Edward  to  bis 
bosom,  he  for. some  minutes  sobbed  aloud; 
while  lady  Mountcarrol,  though  she  could  not 
help  feeling  compassion  for  the  agony  which 
the  seducer  of  Agnes  must  experience  at  such 
a  moment,  was  not  a  little  displeased  and 
shocked  at  finding  herself  the  wife  of  that 
Clifford  whose  name  she  had  so  lately  heard 
coupled  to  that  of  villain. 

But  her  attention  was  soon  called  from  re- 
flections so  unpleasant,  by  the  cries  of  Ed< 
ward,  whose  surprise  at  being  seized  and  car- 
ried away  by  a  stranger  now  yielded  to  terror, 
and  who,  bursting  front  lord  Mountcarrol,  de- 
sired to  go  back  to  his  mamma  Fanny,  and 
Mr.  Seymour. 

"What!  and  leave  your  own  father,  Ed- 
ward 1"  asked  his  agitated  parent.  "  Look  at 
roe — I  am  your  father;  but,  I  suppose  your 
mother,  as  well  sh6  might,  taught  you  to  bate 
me  1"  "  My  mamma  told  me  it  was  wicked 
to  hate  anybody;  and  I  am  sore  I  have  no 
papa ;  I  bad  a  grandpapa-^he  is  gone  to  hea- 
ven, along  with  my  mamma,  Fanny  says,  and 
she  is  my  mamma  now."  And  again  scream- 
ing and  stamping  with  impatience,  he  insisted 
on  going  bacx  to  her. 

But  at  length,  by  promises  of  riding  on  a 
fine  horse,  and  of  sending  for  Fanny  to  ride 
with  him,  he  was  pacified.  Then,  with  art- 
less readiness,  he  related  his  mother's  way  of 
life,  and  the  odd  ways  of  his  grandpapa;  and 
thus,  by  acquainting  lord  Mountcarrol  with 
the  sufferings  and  virtuous  exertions  of  Agnes, 
he  increased  his  horror  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  his  regret  at  not  having  placed  so  noble- 
minded  a  woman  at  the  head  of  his  family. 
But  whence  arose  the  story  of  her  death  he 
had  yet  to  learn. 

In  a  few  hours  they  reached  the  seat  which 
he  had  acquired  by  bis  second  marriage;  and 
there  too,  in  an  hour  afler,  arrived  Mr.  Sey- 
mour and  the  husband  of  Fanny. 

Lord  Monnteanol  expected  this  visit,  and 
received  them  courteously ;  while  Mr.  Sey- 
mour was  80  surprised  at  seeing  the  once 
healthy  and  handsome  Clifford  changed  to  an 
emaciated  valetudinarian,  and  carrying  in  his 
face  the  marks  of  habitual  intemperance,  that 
his  indignation  was  for  a  moment  lost  in  pity. 
But  recovering  himself,  he  told  his  lordship 
that  he  came  to  demand  justice  for  the  outrage 
which  he  had  committed,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  friend  to  whom  Miss  Fitzhenry  had,  in 
case  of  her  sudden  death,  bequeathed  her  child, 
to  insist  on  his  being  restored  to  her. 

"  We  will  settle  that  point  presently,"  re- 
plied lord  Mountcarrol ;  "  but  first  I  conjure 
you  to  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  her 
since  we  parted,  whose  name  I  nave  not  for 
years  been  able  to  repeat,  and  who,  as  well 
as  this  child,  I  have  also  for  years  believed 
dead." 

'*  I  will,  my  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Seymour, 
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"  but  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  have  any  feeling, 
it  will  be  tortured  by  the  narration.'* 

'^If  I  have  any  feeling!"  cried  his  lord- 
ship ;  *^  but,  go  on,  sir ;  from  you,  sir — from 
you,  as — as — her  friend,  I  can  bear  any  thing.'' 

Words  could  not  do  justice  to  the  ago- 
nies of  lord  Mountcarrol,  while  Mr.  Seymour, 
beginning  with  Agnes's  midnight  walk  to 

went  through  a  recital  of  her  conduct  and 

sufferings,  and  hopes  and  anxieties,  and  ended 
with  the  momentary  recovery  and  death-scene 
of  her  father. 

But  when  lord  Mountcarrol  discovered  that 
Agnes  supposed  his  not  making  any  inquiries 
concerning  her  or  the  child  proceeded  from 
brutal  indifference  concerning  their  fate,  and 
that,  considering  him  as  a  monster  of  inhu- 
manity, she  had  regarded  him  not  only  with 
contempt,  but  abhorrence,  and  seemed  to  have 
dismissed  him  entirely  from  her  remembrance, 
he  beat  his  breast,  he  rolled  on  the  floor  with 
frantic  anguish,  lamenting,  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  fruitless  regret,  that  Agnes  died  with- 
out knowing  how  much  he  loved  her,  and 
without  suspecting  that,  while  she  was  sup- 

Eosin^  him  unnaturally  forgetful  of  her  and 
er  child,  he  was  struggling  with  illness  caused 
by  her  desertion,  and  with  a  dejection  of  spirits 
which  he  had  never,  at  times,  been  able  to 
overcome ;  execrating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  Wilson,  whom  he 
suspected  of  having  intentionally  deceived 
him. 

To  conclude ; — ^pity  for  the  misery  and  com- 
punction of  lord  Mountcarrol,  and  a  sense  of 
the  advantages  both  in  education  and  fortune 
that  would  accrue  to  little  Edward  from  living 
with  his  father,  prevailed  on  Mr.  Seymour 
and  the  husband  of  Fanny  to  consent  to  his 
remaining  where  he  was ;  and  from  that  day 
Edward  was  universally  known  as  his  lord- 
ship's son,  who  immediately  made  a  will,  be- 
queathing him  a  considerable  fortune. 

Lord  Mountcarrol  was  then  sinking  fast  into 
his  grave,  the  victim  of  his  vices,  and  worn  to 
the  bone  by  the  corroding  consciousness  that 
Agnes  had  died  in  the  persuasion  of  bis  hav- 
ing brutally  neglected  her.  That  was  the 
bitterest  pang  of  all !    She  had  thought  him 


so  vile,  that  she  could  not  for  a  moment  regiet 
him! 

His  first  wife  he  despised  because  she  was 
weak  and  illiterate,  and  hated  because  she  had 
brought  him  no  children.  His  second  wife 
was  too  amiable  to  be  disliked ;  but,  though 
he  survived  his  marriage  with  her  two  years, 
she  also  failed  to  produce  an  heir  to  the  title. 
And  while  he  contemplated  in  Ekiward  the 
mind  and  person  of  his  mother,  he  was  almost 
frantic  with  regret  that  he  was  not  le^ly  his 
son ;  and  he  cursed  the  hour  when,  with  short- 
sighted cunning,  he  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
Agnes  to  his  views  of  family  aggrrandisement 
But,  selfish  to  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, it  was  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mis^* 
ry,  not  of  that  which  he  had  inflicted,  which 
prompted  his  expressions  of  misery  and  regret; 
and  he  grudged  and  envied  Agnes  the  comfort 
of  having  been  able  to  despise  and  forget  him. 

•  9  •  •  •  4»  • 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  Agones  Fitzhenry ! 
And  may  the  woman  who,  like  her,  has  been 
the  victim  of  artifice,  self-confidence,  and 
temptation,  like  her  endeavour  to  regain  the 
esteem  of  the  world  by  patient  suffering  and 
virtuous  exertion,  and  look  forward  to  the  at- 
tainment of  it  with  confidence !  But  may  she 
whose  innocence  is  yet  secure,  and  whose 
virtues  still  boast  the  stamp  of  chastity^  which 
can  alone  make  them  current  in  the  world, 
tremble  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  seducer!  For,  though  the 
victim  of  seduction  may  in  time  recover  the 
approbation  of  others,  she  must  always  de- 
spair of  recovering  her  own.  The  image  of  a 
father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  some  i 
other  fellow-being,  whose  peace  of  mind  has  | 
been  injured  by  her  deviation  from  virtue,  will  | 
probably  haunt  her  path  through  life ;  and  she 
who  might,  perhaps,  have  contemplated  with 
fortitude  the  wreck  of  her  own  happiness,  is 
doomed  to  pine  with  fruitless  remorse  at  the 
consciousness  of  having  destroyed  that  of 
another;  for,  where  is  the  mortal  who  can 
venture  to  pronounce  that  his  actions  are  of  im- 
portance to  no  one,  and  that  the  consequences 
of  his  virtues  or  his  vices  will  be  confined  to 
himself  alone  1 


HAPPY    FACES; 


OR, 


BENEVOLENCE   AND    SELFISHNESS. 


Sib  Edward  Mbrxdith  was  a  country  gen- 
tleman and  an  old  bachelor,  at  least  so  the 
young  of  both  sexes  called  him ;  but  those 
who  were  advanced  in  life,  esneciallj  widows 
with  no  jointures,  and  single  women  with 
small  fortunes,  thought  him  a  mry  comely, 
handsome,  middle-ag^  man. 

But  Sir  Ed  ward  *s  middle-age  was  upwards 
of  sixty ;  still,  the  bloom  on  his  cheek,  his 
upright  carriage,  and  his  firm  step,  made  him 
appear  many  years  younger ;  and  had  he  been 
disposed  to  marry,  there  were  no  doubt  beau- 
ties even  of  five-and-twenty  who  would  gladly 
have  become  Lady  Meredith. 

But  Sir  Edward  had  loved  once,  and  once  had 
been  on  the  point  of  marriage ;  and  when  sud- 
den death  snatched  from  his  arms  the  woman 
whom  he  adored,  a  blight,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  came  over  his  affections,  and  he 
felt  that  they  could  never  bloom  again. 

But  disappointment  to  his  own  high-raised 
expectations  had  not  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
lighted to  ensure,  by  his  bounty,  the  means  of 
wedded  comfort  to  the  cottagers  around  him : 
and  even  the  young  tradesmen  in  the  next 
town,  who  were  without  wives  merely  because 
they  were  without  business,  found  themselves, 
if  respectable  and  industrious,  assisted  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  matrimonial  wishes  by  the 
ready  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Meredith. 

It  was  thus,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
those  within  his  reach,  that  this  amiable  man 
found  in  his  youth  a  balm  for  the  wounds  of  a 
bleeding  heart;  and  when  he  arrived  at  mid- 
dle life,  he  was  again  the  cheerful  companion 
as  well  as  the  benevolent  fViend.  But  habit 
had  so  endeared  retirement  to  him,  that  he 
liked  better  to  be  visited  than  to  visit;  and  life 
had  passed  rapidly  on  with  him  to  the  age  of 
sixty,  when  a  large  and  unexpected  accession 
of  fortune  made  him  resolve  to  leave  his  books, 
the  dear  solace  of  his  life,  as  well  as  those 
other  habits  which  had  rendered  life  dear  to 
him,  and  to  go  forth  into. the  world  on  a  bene- 
volent expedition,  well  suited  to  his  views  and 
his  pursuits. 

His  landed  estates  brought  him  in  several 
thousand  pounds  per  annum;  but  they  were 
all  entailed  on  the  male  heir,  to  whom  the 


title  would  descend ;  therefore,  unless  he  laid 
by  a  certain  sum  from  his  yeariy  income,  he 
could  have  nothing  to  bequeath.  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  indifferent  to  that :  he  liked,  he  said, 
to  see  the  happy  facss  which  wealth  could 
sometimes  make ;  and  had  rather  cause  peo- 
ple to  rejoice  during  his  life  than  afVer  his 
death.  Still,  he  felt  the  propriety  of  saving 
some  part  of  his  income  annually,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  meet  unexpected  emergencies,  and 
more  especially  to  enable  him  to  provide  hand- 
somely for  those  ancient  domestics  whose 
youth  had  been  spent  in  his  service. 

Such  were  his  objects  and  purposes  when 
an  old  college  friend  of  his  died  in  India,  leav- 
ing him  a  very  large  legacy ;  and  making  him 
also  residuary  legatee. 

'^  What  shall  1  do  with  this  fortune  1"  was 
the  first  question  which  he  asked  himself, 
when  it  was  paid  into  his  banker's  hands. 

**  How  many  might  this  money,  properly 
bestowed,  make  happy !  Who  knows  but  I 
may  be  able  by  it  to  confer  on  two  wedded 
hearts,  but  separated  persons,  that  connubial 
happiness  of  which  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  deprive  me?  It  is  worth  the  trial :  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  my  own  habits.  Yes ;  I  will 
visit  my  relations ;  for  they  have  certainly  the 
first  claim,  and  shall  have  some  portion  of  my 
fertune,  if  they  deserve  it.'' 

After  he  had  made  these  reflections  every 
day  for  a  week,  he  desired  his  astonished  ser- 
vant to  order  four  post-horses,  as  he  was  going 
to  London. — ^To  London  he  went. 

His  first  call  was  on  an  old  friend  of  his, 
whom  early  associations  and  long  habits  of 
intimacy  had  endeared  to  him ;  not  congenial- 
ity of  tastes  or  disposition,  for  no  two  persons 
could  be  more  unlike  in  temper  or  manners. 

Sir  Edward  carried  his  benevolence  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  life ;  Mr.  Fergueson  kept  his 
solely  for  great  and  rare  occasions;  he  gave 
bank-notes  ofVener  than  kind  words.  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  as  liberal  of  one  as  of  the  other; 
and  the  person  whom  he  obliged,  was  often  so 
gratified  by  the  manner,  of  the  giver,  that  he 
for  a  iivhile  forgot  the  gifl.  Fergusson  was  a 
large  coarse  picture,  painted  for  effect,  and 
scarcely  to  be  endured  but  at  a  distance ;  Sir 
Edward  was  a  highly-finished  cabinet  picture. 
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which  charmed  the  more  the  nearer  it  was  ap- 
proached. 

As  Mr.  Ferflrusson  has  little  to  do  with  my 
story,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  this  account  of  his  character,  had  I  not 
felt  that  in  so  doing  I  was  describing  a  species, 
and  that  a  very  eoiRiium  one.  Most  oenevolent 
persons  are  only  so  in  grcai^  not  in  little  things : 
I  know  many  who  are  rocks  to  which  the  ship- 
wrecked adventurer  on  the  ocean  of  life  may 
cling  for  support,  and  be  sure  to  find  it  gener- 
ously bestowed ;  but  who,  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  life,  are  caustics,  or  sharp-pointed 
weaoons,  from  which  the  timid,  the  weak-spi- 
rited, and  the  proud  of  heart  shrink  with  ter- 
ror, and  almost  with  aversion. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  this  gentleman  that 
Sir  Edward  drove,  on  reaching  London.  Not 
finding  him  at  home,  he  left  a  note,  inviting 
himself  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  if  he 
was  quite  alone ;  and  Mr.Fergusson  sent  word 
he  should  1)e  glad  to  see  him. 

The  first  salutations  on  Sir  Edward's  side 
were  courteous  as  well  as  kind  ;  but,  on  Fer- 
gnsson's,  were  attended  with,  '*  Why,  xounds ! 
now  old  you  are  grown !  oris  it  that  queer  way 
in  which  you  wear  your  hair  that  makes  you 
look  so  V*  He  then  added,  as  he  seated  him- 
self before  his  guest  had  done  so,  —  **  Well, 
old  fellow !  I  am  really  very  glad  to  see  you, 
that's  certain;  and  you  are  in  luck  too  in 
coming  to-day,  for  I  have  two  fine  black  cocks 
for  dinner,  which  I  was  going  to  feast  on,  but 
I  shall  not  grudge  a  piece  to  an  old  friend." 

**  What !  were  you  going  to  sit  down  to  them 
alone  1" 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  to  whom  should  a  man 
ffive  a  good  dinner  sooner  than  to  himselfl 
Charity  begins  at  home." 

**  But  should  not  end  there." 

«•  Humph !  that 's  not  your  own.  W^ell,  but 
what  has  brought  you  to  town  1  I  hope  you 
have  not  spent  more  than  your  income,  and  are 
come  to  mortgage  1" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  come  with  theriew 
to  get  rid  of  a  load  of  money  which  oppresses 
me,  by  burthening  some  one  else  with  it." 

**  Is  it  possible  1    Mad !  mad  as  ever,  I  see." 

**  And  you  as  polite  as  ever." 

"  Why,  that  *s  a  sarcasm — never  heard  you 
sarcastic  before-^have  some  hopes  of  you  now; 
before,  all  sugar  and  water,  a  few  drops  of 
acid  will  improve  you.  But  go  on,- explain — 
where  did  you  get  this  insupportable  load  of 
money  t  I  thought  you  had  only  a  life-in- 
come 1" 

Here  Sir  EMward  gave  the  necessary  in- 
formation, but  put  ofl*  disclosing  his  plans  till 
after  dinner,  when  he  thought  that  feeding  on 
dainties  and  drinking  a  certain  quantity  of  fine 
wines  would  probably  put  this  queer  man  into 
good-humour,  and  make  him  listen  patiently 
to  his  visiter's  inquiries. 

At  length,  when  they  had  turned  to  the  fire, 
and  the  wine  and  fruit  were  put  on  a  small 


table  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  Sir  Ed- 
ward began  his  case. 

*^  And  now  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do 
with  part  of  this  money  at  least :  « I  have  al- 
ways loved  to  see  happy  facbs.'  " 

'*  That 's  not  your  own ;  tide  Sterne." 

**  Well,  no  matter ;  they  are  my  sentiments, 
if  they  be  Me  words." 

*^  They  !  It  you  should  say ;  it  was  only  a 
sentiment,  not  sentiments." 
'  *'  I  will  take  care  to  be  more  correct  in  fii- 
ture,"  meekly  replied  Sir  Edward.  **  But  the 
happy  faces  which  I  should  make  by  bequeathe 
ing  my  money  I  should  not  see;  I  choose, 
therefore,  to  part  with  it  during  my  life." 

*'  The  more  fool  you ;  and  the  greater  fool 
to  fancy  that  money  gives  happiness." 

**  Thai  I  do  not  believe ;  but  where  it  is  the 
only  ingredient  wanting  to  happiness,  tJkere  it 
poust  give  it." 

"As  how?" 

"  Why,  suppose  two  worthy  yoang  persons 
doting  on  each  other,  who  can't  marry  because 
they  are  not  rich  enough^*' 

"Well,  what  then!" 

"  Why,  then  I  would  enable  them  to  many, 
and  be  happy  /" 

"  Happy !  As  if  marriage  was  the  way  to 
be  happy !     Mad,  quite  mad !" 

"  Oh !  no,  for  marriage  is  certainly  a  happy 
state." 

"*Sdeath,  man,  dp  yon  say  this  to  mel 
You  forget  that  /  hatte  been  married  mytelf; 
but  you  have  not,  that's  clear,  and  yon  are  talk- 
ing of  what  you  do  not  understand." 

"  And  you  are  judging  by  your  own  expe- 
rience alone,  which  may  have  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule." 

*^But  ^o  on.  And  pray  are  yon  going  to 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  virorthy  young 
people  who  may  want  to  be  married  1" 

"  No ;  I  have,  you  know,  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  who  may  be  in  this  predics- 
ment,  and  it  is  into  their  situation  that  I  come 
to  inquire.  You  know  them ;  and  I  wish  to 
learn  of  you  whether  they  are  amiable  and  de- 
serving, and  who  ihej  are,  for  I  have  forgot- 
ten which  of  my  cousin's  children  lived,  and 
which  died." 

"  It  would  not  have  mattered  if  they  had  all 
died.    But  what  do  you  call  amiable  t" 

"Good  temper,  an  accommodating  spirit, 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others  in  little  thm^ 
attention  to  those  trifles  on  which  the  daily 
comfort  of  life  depends,  a  power  of  giving  op 
wishes,  and  even  habittj  if  they  can  only  be 
gratified  at  the  expense -of  others." 

Here  Mr.  Fergusson  drew  his  chair  close  to 
the  fire,  and,  by  pi:^tting  his  legs  on  the  side  of 
the  stove,  very  nearly  excluded  his  visiter  firom 
any  share  in  its  comforts.  Sir  Edward  paused, 
and  smiled. 

"  What  do  yon  stop  for,  and  what  mikes 
you  laugh  1" 
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**  Because  I  can  illustrate  exactly  what  I 
mean  by  its  opposite,  at  this  moment.** 

"Then  pray  do." 

♦•If  you  will  not  be  angry." 

♦♦No;  I  can  promise  you  that." 

♦♦  Well  then,  my  amiable  man  shall  not  take 
more  than  his  thare  of  the  winter's  fireside,  and 
thus  exclude  his  friend  from  it;  that  is,  he  shall 
not  be  given  to  little  selfishness." 

♦♦Then  he  must  be  a  nonentity,"  replied 
Fergusson  with  a  sneer,  and  drawing  his  legs 
away. 

♦♦That  is  what  I  am  come  to  prove.  So 
now  tell  me,  of  whom  does  Sir  Walter  Mel- 
ville's family  consist,  and  what  sort  of  persons 
are  they  1  His  sister  left  a  family,  I  think ; 
and  her  children  are  as  near  to  me,  you  know, 
as  Sir  Walter's." 

•  ♦♦  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  is  only  one  of 
them,  Justina  Selby,  and  she  has  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  already." 

♦♦  Well,  bat  his  first  cousin  left  a  son." 

♦♦  Oh !  yes,  poor  fellow !  There  is  a  son ; 
who,  though  not  wholly  dependent  on  Sir 
Walter,  is  nearly  so.  1  believe  Sir  Walter 
helped  him  when  he  first  went  to  college, — 
where,  by  the  by,  he  distinguished  himself, — 
and  he  has  now  a  feUowthip ;  therefore  he  can 
have  no  thoughts  of  marrying." 

♦♦  No ;  but  be  may  have  his  u>ithe»^  But  Sir 
Walter  has  a  son,  has  he  noti  and  a  daughter 
tool" 

♦♦  Oh,  yes !  But  I  know  none  of  them.  I 
have  seen  them  all ;  and  Justina  Selby  lives  in 
the  family  the  mater  part  of  the  year." 

♦♦  Is  she  handsome  1" 

•♦Yes;  very." 

•♦  Is  she  amiable  1" 

♦♦  She  is  a  woman." 

♦♦  That  is  no  answer." 

♦♦  No !    You  know  I  think  ill  of  women." 

♦♦  Do  you  ?    Then  I  pity  you." 

♦♦I  pity  you  more,  if  you  think  well  of 
them.'^ 

♦♦  I  shall  visit  these  people,  and  Judge  for 
myself." 

♦♦  You  can't  form  a  right  judgment;  for,  if 
they  know  you  have  money  to  dispose  of,  they 
will  all  put  on  their  company  humours  and 
dresses,  and  you  will  only  see  them  in  masque- 
rade." 

♦♦  True ;  therefore  I  mean  to  keep  this  great 
accession  of  fortune  quite  secret,  and  let  them 
suppose  I  have  only  a  life  income,  and  that  I 
live  up  to  it ;  and  that  they  can  have  nothing  to 
expect  at  my  death,  or  during  my  life." 

••Well,  there  is  some  sense  in  that;  and, 
unless  they  are  habitually  hypocritical,  you 
will,  I  own,  by  that  means  have  a  chance  for 
seeing  them  as  they  are.'* 

•♦  Do  you  think  they  are  all  at  home  now  !" 

•'Oh,  yes!  it  is  the  Christmas  vacation, 
you  know ;  and  Julien  Melville  and  his  cousin 
Arthur  are  both  at  the  Priory :  ay,  and  so  are 
Maria  Melville  and  Justina." 


•♦  But  can  you  not  give  me  a  carte  dupay»  ?" 

♦♦  Speak  English,  can't  you  ?" 

•♦  Well,  then,  you  mi^ht  give  me  a  little 
idea  of  their  characters  T'' 

♦♦Yes ;  but  I  won't :  if  you  will  be  such  aii 
old  Quixote,  you  shall  blunder  out  your  own 
castles,  1  will  not  assist  you;  all  1  will  do 
shall  be  to  promise  to  keep  your  secret;  so 
now  let  us  talk  of  other  things." 

They  did  so ;  and,  after  having  written  to 
invite  himself  to  the  Priory,  ana  received  a 
gracious  answer,  Sir  Edward  soon  found  him- 
self the  guest  of  Sir  Walter  Melville. 

According  to  the  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down.  Sir  Edward  travelled  to  the  Priory  in  a 
new  and  costly  coach,  drawn  by  four  fine 
grey  horses,  with  two  out-riders.  His  live- 
ries were  all  new  for  the  occasion;  conse- 
quently, his  appearance  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  idea  that  he  lived  up  to  his  income ; 
and  his  confidential  servant,  who  had  lived 
with  him  many  years,  was  desired  to  talk  of 
the  great  style  of  his  establishment,  and  to 
lament  that  his  master's  estates  were  all  en- 
tailed on  the  heir  at  law :  for  he  concluded 
these  circumstances  would  go  from  one  servant 
to  another,  till  they  reached  the  ears  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken :  I  should  rather  say, 
there  was  one  individual  at  least  in  the  family, 
who,  before  breakfast  the  next  day,  knew 
every  thing  that  could  be  known  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  new  visiter,  and  who  said 
within  himself,  ♦♦As  there  is  nothing  to  be 

fotten  by  him  alive  or  dead,  what  the  deuce 
id  he  come  hither  for  1" 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Edward's  first  arrival 
at  the  Priory. 

Sir  Edward  was  now  about  to  enter  on  a 
difficult  task.  He  was  going  to  give  his  Be- 
nevolence companions,  who  were  to  be  a 
check  on  her ;  and  these  were  Observation  and 
Discrimination :  for  he  was  to  select  the  wor- 
thy, in  order  to  make  them  the  objects  of  his 
bounty ;  and  the  unworthy  to  pass  over  with 
the  neglect  which  they  deserved. 

♦♦But  how  do  you  know  they  are  not  aU 
worthy  ?"  asked  Benevolence. 

♦♦  Thai  remains  to  be  proved,"  said  Observa- 
tion and  Discrimination;  ♦♦and  now  for  the 
trial." 

The  first  in  the  family-group  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter Melville,  Baronet ;  a  man  with  a  large  in- 
come, to  which  his  expenses  were  by  no 
means  equal,  and  who  had  been  able  to  prove 
a  friend,  by  his  economy,  to  the  orphan  son  of 
a  deceased  first  cousin,  and  also  to  make  his 
own  son  and  heir  at  the  same  time  a  hand- 
some allowance. 

Sir  Walter  was  mild,  and  easily  governed ; 
for  he  hated  trouble,  and  a  dispute  with 
him  usually  ended  with  —  •♦Well,  well,  I 
am  tired  of  arguing  the  point;  do  as  you 
please."  And,  though  a  stranger  generally 
to  conviction,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
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concession,  which  was  commonly  all  that  was 
required  of  him. 

His  lady  had  died  jast  as  his  eldest  dau^- 
ter  was  old  enough  to  take  upon  herself  the 
management  of  the  house ;  and,  as  his  orphan 
niece  Justina  Selby  left  school  at  the  same 
time,  and  came  to  reside  with  him,  his  house 
was  rendered  so  cheerful  by  his  two  young 
companions,  that  he  continued  single ;  espe- 
cially as  be  had  younger  daughters  at  school, 
who  would  be  ready  to  take  Marians  place 
when  she  resigned  it. 

Julien,  his  son,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing,  was  two-and-twenty ;  his  eldest 
daughter  was  nineteen ;  his  niece  was  just  of 
age ;  and  Arthur  Melville,  the  orphan  abcnre 
mentioned,  was  four  years  older. 

Sir  Edward  was  much  pleased  with  the 
manners  of  Sir  Walter,  for  they  were  like  his 
own,  of  the  old  school ;  and  he  was  gratified 
to  see,  though  they  had  not  met  for  near  five- 
and-thirty  years,  that  his  cousin's  appearance 
was  little  changed.  But  what  had  there  been 
to  change  it  1  The  wing  of  time  passes  lightly 
over  the  cheek  and  the  brow,  unconscious  of 
the  ravages  of  misery  and  ungovernable  feel- 
ings. It  is  only  where  the  passions  have  left 
their  strongly  marked  traces,  that  Time  lends 
his  aid  to  indent  them  still  more  deeply. 

Julien  looked  nearly  ten  years  older  than  he 
was.  Early  association  with  the  world  and 
worldlings,  is  no  preserver  of  that  youthful 
look  which  when  once  lost  is  never  to  be  re- 
grained.  But  he  had  acquired  in  exchange, 
worldly  experience  and  many  friends;  and 
his  naturally  fine  understanding  had  led  him 
to  profit  in  some  respects  by  the  advantages 
which  he  possessed. 

Arthur  Melville,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
younger  than  he  was.  Yet  why  he  did  so  it 
was  difficult  to  explain,  except  that  his  coun- 
tenance wore  that  ingenuous  expression  which 
association  with  the  world  is  apt  to  destroy ; 
for  though  he  had  once  been  florid,  some  appa- 
rent cause  had  lately  withered  the  bloom  on 
his  cheek,  and  his  smile  was  become  rare  and 
pensive. 

**They  are  both  prodigiously  fine  young 
men,'*  said  Sir  Edward  to  himself,  as  he 
anxiously  examined  their  countenances  and 
persons.  And  he  was  equally  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  young  ladies.  Equally 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  both,  he  was 
not;  for  Maria  Melville  was  only  a  very  pretty 
fair  girl,  with  a  sort  of  fixed  bright  colour  in 
her  dimpled  cheek,  and  who  when  seen  anee, 
was  seen  always. 

But  Justina  Selby  was  a  fine  dignified 
woman,  with  an  ever-varying  complexion  and 
countenance.  No  one  could  tell  when  she 
would  be  pale  or  when  blooming,  serious-look- 
ing or  gay ;  nor  could  the  colour  of  her  eyes 
be  ever  correctly  defined.  She  was  often  pale 
on  entering  a  room,  and,  by  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  middle  of  it,  her  colour  equalled 


that  of  carmine ;  and  her  manner  was  either 
insinuatingly  affable  or  coldly  proud,  as  her 
moral  taste  was  pleased  or  ofiTended.  It  was, 
therefore,  as  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was 
lively  or  grave,  haughty  or  condescending,  as 
to  declare  the  true  colour  of  her  eyes.  And 
such  was  the  illusion  which  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  carriage  threw  over  her  person, 
that  though  not  tall,  she  was  universally  rrck- 
oned  so. 

Sir  Edward,  on  being  presented  to  Justina 
and  Maria,  saluted  the  latter,  and  shook  her 
hand  as  he  left  her ;  but  he  was  almost  afraid 
of  taking  the  same  liberty  with  the  former, 
till  encouraged  by  the  sweetest  of  all  possible 
smiles ;  and  even  then  he  qualified  it  by  a  re- 
spectful bow.  He  looked  with  pleasure  at 
Maria ;  yet  it  was  with  a  passing  glance ;  but 
he  felt  irresistibly  urged  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
face  of  Justina,  over  which  some  fresh  tint, 
or  some  new  expression,  was  constantly  shed- 
ding '*a  charm,  a  something  than  beauty 
dearer." 

"  So,"  said  Sir  Edward  mentally,  "  here  is 
work  enough  I  see  for  my  Observation  and 
Discrimination,"  as  he  seated  himself  at  the 
right  hand  of  Maria.  **  Here  is  a  young  man 
or  the  world,  and  a  young  man  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  here  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  here 
is  a  very  handsome  woman.  Surely,  where 
there  is  so  much  youth  and  beauty,  and  such 
constant  association,  there  must  be  some  love." 

On  repairing  to  the  drawing-room,  on  the 
second  evening  after  Sir  Edwani's  arrival,  the 
gentlemen  found  a  young  lady  from  the  ad- 
joining village  added  to  the  party.  Who  or 
what  she  was,  her  name  excepted.  Sir  Edward 
did  not  know :  but  he  saw  she  was  not  hand- 
some; and  as  Melville  scarcely  noticed  her 
more  than  by  a  cool  bow,  and  seated  himself 
while  she  was  standing.  Sir  Edward  suspected 
she  was  of  no  great  consequence :  1  should 
say  that  he/eareS  she  was  not;  as  it  was  pain- 
ful to  him  to  suppose  that  a  young  man  whom 
he  wished  to  like  should  not  at  his  own  house 
be  equally  polite  to  every  guest.  Arthur,  he 
observed,  was  opening  a  nook  of  prints  for 
her,  and  pointing  out  what  was  best  worth 
looking  at. 

Sir  Eld  ward  was  so  interested  in  watching 
the  conduct  and  studying  the  characters  of 
these  intended  objects  of  his  kindness,  that  be 
wished  to  do  nothing  else.  But  he  could  not 
persevere  in  self-indulgence  when  the  wishes 
of  others  and  the  dues  of  propriety  required  a 
sacrifice  of  it:  and  he  soon  fi)und  that  Sir 
Walter,  whom  his  wine  had  made  unusually 
talkative,  required  him  to  converse  on  old 
times,  old  frolics,  and  old  friends. 

The  ladies  now  adjourned  into  the  next 
room,  accompanied  by  Melville  and  Arthur. 
The  former,  however,  auickly  returned,  and 
seating  himself  by  his  father  and  his  guest, 
appeared  much  interested  in  their  conversation. 

He  had  not  sat  long  before  Arthur 
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and,  in  a  low  voice,  told  him  the  ladies  want- 
ed him  to  make  up  their  table  at  caasino. 

^'Psha!''  cried  he,  '«tell  Maria  1  hate  to 
play,  and  I  wonH  come.*' 

Arthur  retired.  Afterwards  came  Maria 
herself — ^'Now  do  play,  Julian:  we  know 
Miss  Wilmot  is  never  satisfied  unless  she 
plays  cards ;  and  we  can't  play  without  you." 

"  Why  can't  Arthur  play  V^ 

••  He  does  not  like  iu" 

•*  No  more  do  L" 

**  Yes,  but  you  can  play,  and  he  really 
can't :  he  does  not  know  the  game." 

**  I  don't  care :  I  wont  play :  besides,  1  can't 
leave  Sir  Edward." 

Sir  Edward,  who,  while  he  seemed  listening 
to  Sir  Walter,  bad  heard  all  this  conversation, 
though  spoken  in  a  very  low  tone,  now  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  said — **  I  beg,  Mr. 
Melville,  that  I  may  not  prevent  your  obliging 
the  young  ladies :  I  am  very  happy  with  my 
old  friend  here." 

Melville,  rather  disconcerted,  assured  him 
that  he  much  preferred  staying  where  he  was, 
and  almost  angrily  desired  his  sister  not  to 
torment  him. 

"  How  very  disobliging !"  cried  Maria,  re- 
joiniikff  her  friends :  and  Sir  Edward  heard 
Miss  Wilmot  say — ''Dear  me,  how  provok- 
ing! But  are  you  sure  Mr.  Arthur  can't 
play  1" 

"  Quite  sure." 

''  But  he  might  try ;  ask  him." 

"Arthur!"  cried  Maria,  "Miss  Wilmot 
thinks  you  might  try  to  play :  but  I  know  yon 
hate  cards." 

"  Oh !  that  is  no  objection,"  replied  Arthur ; 
"  but  I  do  not  understand  cassino." 

"  We  will  teach  you,  Mr.  Melville ;  it  is 
very  eas/." 

"  If  so,  as  I  am  really  wanted,  I  will  play 
with  pleasure." 

"  There 's  a  dear  kind  soul !"  cried  Maria ; 
"that's  80  like  you!" 

"  And  I  will  be  your  partner,  Arthor,"  said 
Justina. 

This  too  Sir  Edward  heard,  and  so  did  Mel- 
ville; while  a  sort  of  scornful  expression  came 
over  his  face. 

"Now  then,"  thought  Sir  Edward,  "how 
I  should  like  to  go  and  look  over  the  card- 
table*- that  reveaier  of  the  real  temper  and 
disposition !  for  the  truly  benevolent  are  be- 
nevolent even  at  cards.  No  finding  fault  with 
the  play  of  others ;  no  acrimonious  complaintft 
of  the  good  fortune  of  an  advereary ;  no  un- 
graceful lamentations  of  their  own  ill  luck." 

But  Sir  Edward  still  did  not  offer  to  quit 
his  place,  because  he  knew  that  by  doinor  so 
he  should  disappoint  Sir  Walter.  "Besidns," 
thought  he, "  my  motive  may  be  misconstrued : 
they  may  think  1  am  only  aAer  the  pretty 
young  ladies." 

The  cassino  table  did  not  break  up  very 
•ooD ;  and  was  so  merry  a  one,  that  Sir  Ed- 


ward augured  well  of  those  who  composed  it. 
But  no  one's  temper  was  really  tried  but  Jns- 
tina's,  who  had  Arthur  for  her  partner ;  and 
it  was  his  mistakes  which  occasioned  the 
mirth  ;  for  he  always  told  when  he  had  great 
or  little  cassino ;  and  his  excessive  ingenuous- 
ness ruined  his  partner  and  himself. 

At  length,  however,  Justina,  fearing  for  his 
pocket,  declared  herself  tired,  and  beg^sd  Miss 
Wilmot  to  play  and  sing. 

This  plea  for  leaving  off  was  so  flattering 
a  one,  that  the  guest  had  no  wish  to  resist. 
The  cards  were  accordingly  relinquished  for 
music. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Wilmot  began  her  song. 
Sir  Edward  ceased  to  talk ;  but  Sir  Walter 
and  his  son  continued  their  conversation. 

"  Hush !"  cried  Sir  Edward. 

"What  fori"  cried  Sir  Walter;  "they 
can't  hear  us ;  and  I  am  not  particularly  fond 
of  music." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  Sir  Edward;  "still  when 
any  one  taik^s  pains  to  amuse  one,  I  think  it 
is  a  duty  to  attend  :"  and  he  walked  out  into 
the  other  room.  . 

"What  a  bore  that  giri  is!"  said  Melville 
to  Justina,  who  stood  near  him,  "  with  her 
passion  for  cards,  and  her  love  of  display ! 
What  could  yon  ask  her  to  sing  for,  JusUnal" 

"For  two  reasons;  one  selfish,  and  one 
kind  :  I  knew  she  would  be  pleased  ;  and  I 
was  tired  of  cards;  — but  hush!"  And  for 
fear  he  should  speak  again  she  left  him. 

Miss  Wilmot  went  on  from  song  to  song 
untired,  with  a  perseverance  whicn  on  this 
occasion  was  any  thing  but  a  virtue.  At 
length,  to  the  great  relief  of  her  hearers,  her 
carriage  was  announced,  and  she  was  handed 
to  it  by  Arthur. 

Sir  Edward  thought  it  was  Melville's  place 
to  have  performed  this  civility  to  his  sister's 
guest :  but  his  ideas  of  politeness  were  quite 
obsolete.  However,  he  excused  him,  from  an 
idea  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  well-founded  dis- 
like to  pa^  Miss  Wilmot  attention;  espe- 
cially as^is  first  exclamation,  when  she  left 
the  room,  ^as  — "  For  this  relief  much 
thanks!" 

"  You  roiffht  have  waited  till  she  was  out 
of  hearing,  I  think,"  said  Justina  reproach- 
fiilly. 

"  She  has  no  merey  on  our  hearing,  I  am 
sure,"  he  replied. 

"  But  she  has  not  wounded  our  feelings ; 
and  your  speech  would  have  wounded  hers. 
You  really,  Julien,  are  very  savage  to  Mias 
Wilmot." 

"  You  and  Maria  make  me  so^  by  asking 
her  so  often;  and  I  cannot  think  what  you 
see  in  her  to  admire." 

This  discussion  of  the  departed  guest  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servants 
with  the  supper-tray ;  and  not  long  afterward 
the  whole  circle  retired  to  their  respectivs 
apartments* 
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When  Sir  Edward  laid  his  head  on  his  pil- 
low, he  recalled  all  that  passed  during  the  day 
too  Tividlj  to  be  able  to  sleep.  He  still  heard 
Maria's — **  Arthur  take  the  last  of  any  thing  1 
iVb,  indeed/'  He  also  still  heard  Mehille's 
refusal  to  play  cassino,  though  at  the  risk  of 
spoiling  the  party.  But  then  he  still  saw  his 
graceful  person  and  animated  countenance, 
and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  judge  him 
hastily. 

But  on  Justina  and  Arthur  his  recollection 
dwelt  with  unmixed  pleasure.  Not  so  on  Ma- 
ria :  he  did  not  approve  her  sarcasm  on  her 
brother,  at  the  risk  of  being  overheard  by  a 
stranger.  He  thought  it  was  not  nsterit/.  But 
then  perhaps  the  poor  thing  was  in  love  with 
Arthur;  and  that  might  a  little  excuse  her 
praising  him  at  her  brother's  expense. 

**Wel1,  well,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he 
shifM  his  pillow  for  the  last  time,  *nhey  are 
all  very  fine  voung  people,  and  I  will  not  judge 
any  of  them  hastily."  Benevolence  triumphed 
at  length  over  Observation  and  Discrimina^ 
tion,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  momins,  as  usual,  Sir  Edward 
was  punctual  at  the  hour  of  breakfast;  for  he 
was  so  vul^r  as  to  reckon  Punctuality  amongr 
the  minor  virtues,  and  even  as  the  youngest  child 
of  Benevolence  r  few  things  being  more  apt 
to  disturb  the  temper  of  others,  or  to  subject 
them  to  greater  inconvenience,  than  seeing 
their  time  squandered  in  fruitless  expectation. 
And—'*  What  right  have  I  or  any  one  to  put 
another  wantonly  out  of  humour  ?"  was  one 
of  his  salutary  self-queries. 

Arthur  Melville  and  the  ladies  were  as  punc- 
tual as  he  was :  and  when  Sir  Walter  appear- 
ed, he  desired  the  urn  to  be  brought  in  clirect- 
hr,  as  the  violence  of  the  rain  prevented  him 
from  grathering  his  nosegay  of  lavender,  which 
was  hia  tnuff. 

*'  But  Mr.  Melville  is  not  down  yet,  sir," 
said  the  servant. 

**  No  matter,  we  never  wait  for  him,"  was 
the  reply;  and  the  breakfast-table  was  served. 

The  first  cups  were  filled  before  Mr.  Mel- 
ville appeared,  with  his  hair  brushed  to  per- 
fection; his  linen  white  as  snow;  the  high 
collar  of  his  shirt  stiflfened  into  angles ;  and 
his  neckcloth  tied  aeion  k  dernier  gaUii, 

♦'  So  you  are  not  so  early  as  you  were  yes- 
terday,'' cried  Maria ;  "  but  you  made  yester- 
day's effort,  I  suppose,  out  of  compliment  to 
our  guest." 

IV^lville  bowed,  and  said, ''Ortotn/y  .*"  and 
Sir  Edward  repeated  to  hiroselP— ''He  is  a 
prodigiously  elegant  youth." 

"  However,"  resumed  he, "  late  as  you  may 
think  me,  I  am  earlier  than  even  your  paragon 
Arthur,  I  see." 

"Not  yon,  indeed.  But  where  is  hel 
whither  is  Arthur  gone  !  I  declare  I  did  not 
miss  him  till  this  moment,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
and  annihilated  at  once  the  petit  roman  of  Sir 
Edward ;  for  what  woman  m  love  with  a  man 
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does  not  miss  him  if  he  is  absent  a  moment, 
and  does  not  hear  his  voice  even  if  he  speaks 
at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  t  I  have  oA 
ten  thought  that  lovers,  while  the  love  fit  is 
strongest,  have  two  pair  of  eyes  and  ears ;  or 
rather,  that  one  pair  of  each  does  the  w^ork  of 
two,  as  the  beloved  object  is  usually  heard  and 
seen,  though  the  eyes  and  ears  are  employed 
attending  to  others. 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  tenderly  loved,  now 
gave  up  for  ever  aH  idea  that  Maria  loved  Ar- 
Uiur,  for  she  had  not  missed  him  ! ! 

To  her  ouestion  of—"  Where  in  he  ?"  she 
added—"  Do  vou  know,  Justina  1" 

Justina  with  a  blush  replied,  "  Yes,  be  is 
in  the  garden." 

"  What!  when  it  rains  so  violently  1"  cried 
Melville^ 

"  Yes ;  and  without  his  hat,  too,*'  observed 
Justina;  "and  though  he  has  a  very  bad 
cold." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "he  has 
gone  to  get  me  my  morning  nosegay." 

"No  doubt,"  cried  Mana;  "&t  when  did 
Arthur  ever  consider  himself?" 

Sir  Edward  saw,  and  wondered  he  had  not 
seen  before,  that  Maria's  admiration  of  Arthur 
was  too  open  to  proceed  from  aught  but  firiend- 
ship;  and  that  what  her  heart  felt  her  lips  ut- 
tered. But  Justina  had  watched  Arthur's 
movements ;  and  she  never  praised  him  but  by 
her  looks.  Those  eloquent  looks  were  now 
fixed  on  the  window :  Sir  Edward  followed 
their  direction,  and  observed  Arthur  running 
across  the  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain ; 
and  he  turned  round  again  to  indulge  himself 
in  watching  the  varying  expression  of  the  un- 
conscious Justina's  face.  Now  she  looked 
still  anxious;  now  her  eye  became  more  tran- 
quil; then  her  colour  heightened,  and  she 
was  a  little  flurried.  "  Now,'*  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  Arthur  is,  I  dare  say,  in  the  house— 
and  now  at  the  door;"  for  now  Justina's  colour 
was  at  its  highest  tint. 

Arthur  at  this  moment  entered  the  room, 
with  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  and 
some  lavender  for  Sir  Walter. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  am  very  sorry 
you  should  have  obliged  me  at  your  expense. 
Why  not  send  the  servant !" 

"Oh!  a  little  rain  will  do  me  no  harm, 
sir,"  said  Arthur,  busily  forming  his  bunch  of 
fldwers  into  separate  nosegays. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Melville,  "Arthur's 
knight-errantry  was  not  for  you  alone." 

"  No,"  cried  Sir  Walter,  "we  all  know  his 
benevolence  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature." 

At  this  moment  Arthur  was  giving  into  Sir 
Edward's  hand  a  rose  and  other  flowers;  ahd 
that  hand  could  not  forbear  pressing  his,  as  if 
its  owner  had  found  a  kindred  soul.  True, 
the  kindness  which  Arthur  had  shown  was  of 
the  most  trifling  nature;  but  it  was  a  proof 
that  he  understood  and  practised  habitually 
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thoee  little  attentions  on  which  the  happiness 
of  domestie  life  depends. 

The  nosegays  were  ^iven  all  round ;  and 
Sir  Edward  tried  to  find  out  that  Justina's 
was  the  handsomest,  but  he  could  not ;  and 
Melville,  who  had  only  a  roeOf  had  the  most 
beautiful  one. 

**  Arthur  has  not  left  a  flower  for  himself/' 
said  Maria. 

**  Here,  prodigal  !*'  cried  Justina,  throwing 
him  a  piece  of  scarlet  geranium.  But  though- 
she  smiled,  she  did  not  quite  look  at  him. 

**  Now,  Arthur,  is  the  moment,  my  dear  fel- 
low, to  make  the  fortune  of  your  Aatr,*'  said 
Melville ;  *'  it  is  so  wet,  it  will  brush  into  the 
best  shape  possible.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
go  instantly  and  give  it  the  proper  bend  :  you 
canH  think  how  it  would  improve  your  appear- 
ance. And  then  your  collar  and  your  neck- 
cloth, when  will  you  learn  to  tie  your  neck- 
cloth properly  1" 

**  1  will  tell  you,"  said  Maria — **  when  he 
has  learned  other  things.  Do  you  think  a 
studious  man  has  time  to  study  the  tying  of 
his  neckcloth,  indeed  1  and  I  am  sure  ArSitkr 
is  always  as  neat  as  possible." 

♦'  Arthur,"  said  Mehrille,  "  what  do  you  pay 
Maria  per  quarter  for  being  your  advocate,  and 
your  trumpeter  tool  It  must  be  something 
very  consiaerable,  considering  the  labour  she 
does." 

**  I  pay  her  with  the  most  faithful  friendship 
of  which  my  nature  is  capable,"  he  replied. 
**  She  is  to  me  as  kind  as  if  she  were  my  sis- 
ter, and  1  love  her  as  if  I  were  her  brother. 
Is  not  that  payment  enough,  Maria  1" 

*'  Oh  yes !  1  thank  you  my  dear  good  Ar- 
thur, and  am  quite  satisfied." 

And  she  looked  so.  But  Sir  Edward  fancied 
that  Justina  looked  as  if  she  thought  Arthur 
need  not  have  expressed  himself  quite  so 
UHtrmlu, 

«'  Well,  Arthur,"  said  Melville, '« then  since 
you  are  resolved  not  to  make  the  fortune  of 
your  hair,  by  improving  this  lucky  minute, 
what  do  you  say  to  making  your  own  1" 

**  My  own  if  made :  I  have  taken  my  de- 
gree, and  have  gotten  a  fellowship." 

'*  And  that  you  call  a  fortune,  young  phi- 
losopher !  But  I  have  no  faith  in  such  juve- 
nile philosophy:  and  I  believe  it  would 
change  into  ambition,  if  my  father  and  Maria 
would  but  invite  the  two  heiresses,  the  Miss 
Trumans,  to  dine  with  us.  What  say  youl 
Though  ^  fellow,  I  conclude  you  are  not  vow- 
ed to  perpetual  celibacy  1" 

*^  Not  vowed.'  but  as  my  livelihood  depends 
on  my  keeping  my  fellowship,  my  celibacy  is 
pretty  certain.'* 

•*  Nonsense !  look  out  for  an  heiress." 

•♦  Never :  I  will  neter  marry  for  interest." 

«» Well,  but  in  time,  Arthur,"  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter, *'  you  may  get  a  college-living,  and  take 
orders." 

**  No,  sir,  I  shall  never  take  orders." 


'*  And  pray  why  not,  Mr.  Arthur  1"  said  Sir 
Edwhrd. 

**  Because  I  do  not  approve  of  a  man's 
going  into  the  church  merely  as  a  livelihood : 
and  1  have  not—" 

*'Not  a  call^  I  suppose  1"  cried  Melville, 
laughing. 

**  Not  a  call,  if  you  choose  to  name  it  so: 
but  I  simply  mean  to  say,  that  my  studies  and 
my  impressions  are  not  yet,  at  least,  such  as 
would  warrant,  in  my  opinion,  my  taking  upon 
me  the  sacred  duties  of  a  christian  minister." 

'*  But  suppose  you  were  offered  a  very  fine 
living  1" 

"fshould  reject  it" 

**  But  not  if  your  union  with  a  woman 
whom  you  loved  depended  on  your  acceptance 
of  it." 

'*  The  temptation  would  be  so  grc^t,"  replied 
Arthur,  with  rather  a  faltering  voice,  ''that  I. 
humbly  hope  never  to  be  expc^ed  to  it :  but  I 
hope,  also,  I  should  resolutely  refuse  to  yield : 
and  I  also  trust  that  the  woman  of  my  heart 
would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  motives 
of  worldly  interest  are  not  the  proper  ones  on 
which  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Uod." 

'*I  hope,  then,  the  woman  of  thy  heart, 
cousin  Arthur,  will  be  as  great  an  exception 
to  general  rules  as  thy  particular  self:  but, 
fall  in  love  with  an  heiress,  and  then  this  ter- 
rible temptation  may  never  beset  you." 

'*  I  eannoi  marry  for  money." 

''But  cannot  an  heiress  ever  be  married  for 
love  ?  I  know  heiresses  who  are  very  lopeable, 
and  who  might  suit  your  fastidious  taste." 

Here  Sir  Edward  saw  Justina's  cheek  vary 
from  pale  to  red,  from  red  to  pale ;  and  she 
seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  leave  the  room, 
but  had  not  resolution. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Arthur  faintly. 

"  Certainly  so.  What  say  you  to  your 
cousin  Jutitna  here?  can  no  one  marry  her 
but  for  her  money,  do  you  think  1" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Melville,"  said  Arthur,  turn- 
ing alarmingly  pale,  and  speaking  with  effort, 
"  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  my  marrying  at  all. 
I  will  never  marry  to  be  maintained  by  my 
wife,  and  a  wife  1  shall  never  be  able  to  main- 
tain." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  so  positive  in 
your  declaration  never  to  marry.  I  dare  say 
our  Justina  had  no  hopes  or  expectations. 
Had  you,  Justina  1  Arthur  speaks  as  if  he 
was  afraid  you  should  flatter  yourself  he  had 
any  serious  notions  towards  you.  There's 
conceit  1" 

At  these  words  Arthur  rose  indignantly 
from  his  chair,  and  murmuring  out,  "  Insuffer- 
able nonsense !"  left  the  room. 

"  What !  Arthur  p>ne !"  cried  Melville :  "  I 
declare  I  really  believe  he  is  angry.  What! 
not  able  to  bear  a  joke  1" 

"  If  Arthur  is  not  angry,  I  am,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville," said  Justina  wiUi  a  trembling  voice 
and  a  heightened  colour.    "  Such  jokes  about 
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niarryin?,  and   heiresses,  and   so  on,  are  at 
best  vuTgrar,  if  not  indtUeaU;   and  I  desire, 
',  that  if  you  must  joke  on  such  subjects, 
will  not  make  free  with  my  name  !** 
Justina !  Miss  Selby !    I  never  saw  you 
ajngry  before ;  and  surely  vou  are  very  unjustly 
now,"  cried  the  astonished  Melville. 
'*  My  dear  niece,  I  really  think  you  are  very 
irere  on  your  cousin,"  said  Sir  Walter. 
Maria  looked  down,  and  said  nothing;  and 
Jiistina,  ashamed  of  her  emotion,  suddenly 
*  A  the  room. 

Sir  Edward*8  eyes  followed  her  with  great 

interest;   and   he  could  not  help  wondering 

V  hether  she  would  see  Arthur  in  her  way. 

I  am  really  very  sorry  I  hurt  either  Ar- 

or  Justina,"  said  Melville  gravely :  **  but 

had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  I  should  do 

Maria,  how  shall  I  propitiate  the  offended 

lessl" 

By  promising  never  to  offend  again." 
"But  what  was  my  offence  1  Was  her 
ide  hurt  at  my  recommending  such  a  poor 
Bvil  as  Arthur  to  her  for  a  husband." 
"No,  indeed,"  said  Maria, — "  Justina  has 
>  such  foolish  pride  as  that,  but,  but — in 
she  waa  hurt,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at 
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She  then  rose,  and  said  she  should  go  and 
J([in  her. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  said  Melville, 
tl  loughtfully ;  and  an  expression  of  no  pleasant 
npture  passed  over  his  countenance,  but  it  was 
needed  by  a  triumphant  one :  for,  first  he 

ispected  Justina  was  secretly  attached  to 
A  rthur,  however  improbable  such  a  thing  was, 
he  himself  was  continually  with  her ;  and 
nkr/,  he  suspected  that  she  was  attached  to 
n  m^ 
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Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  so,"  cried  he:  " and 

was  wounded  that  even  in  joke  I  should 

of  recommending  her  to  another,  poor  girl ! 

Edward,"  cried  he  conceitedly,  "  women 

)  strange  creatures ;  you  are  a  fortunate  man, 

having  never  married." 

"Say,  rather,  an  unfortunate  one;  for  I 

always  considered  a  marriage  formed  on 

njutual  disinterested  love  as  the  climax  of  hu- 

felicity.    Such  a  marriage,  young  gentle- 

i,  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  contracting; 

death — "  here  his  voice  failed  him ;  and 

changed  the  conversation. 

"  There  are  the  young  ladies  on  the  terrace," 

id  Sir  Edward:  "shall  we  join  themi" 

"  Do  you  think  I  dare.  Sir  Edward  ?" 

"  Oh  f  I  will  make  your  peace,"  be  replied ; 

id  they  did  Join  them. 

It  is  certain  that  Melville  never  thought 

Jjistina  so  handsome  as  he  did  at  this  mo- 

iqent ;  and  for  the  first  time,  he  fancied  a  roar- 

9  with  her  no  bad  speculation  for  himae/f, 

be  sure,    it  woula    be   selling  himself 

cheap  at  fifleen  thousand  pounds;  but  then 

si  le  was  a  fine  creature,  and  would  do  credit 

tq  his  taste.    Besides,  he  had  just  found  out. 
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he  believed  that  Arthur  loved  her,  and  of  Ar- 
thur he  was  very  jealous.  Arthur  had  gained 
college  prizes:  he  had  tried  for  them,  and 
failed.  Arthur  was  generally  beloved,  and 
deserved  to  be  so :  but  if  Justina  was  his,  he 
should  triumph  over  Arthur;  and  he  was  sorry 
Arthur's  principles  and  modesty  would  pre- 
vent his  making  an  offer,  since  he  was  sure 
he  would  be  refused. — While  these  thoughts 
were  passing  in  his  mind,  he  and  Sir  Edward 
were  approaching  the  ladies ;  and  Justina,  who 
had  felt  more  emotion  than  real  anger,  but  was 
glad  to  give  way  to  the  one  in  o^er  to  hide 
the  other,  met  him  with  a  gracious  smile;  and 
extending  towards  him  a  piece  of  myrtle,  said, 
"  Behold  the  olive-branch !" 

"  Emblem  of  peace !  I  kail  thee !"  he  re- 
plied :  "  But  this  is  myrtle,  the  emblem  of  any 
thing  but  peace ;  for  it  is  the  symbol  of  /ow, 
Justina." 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  he  again  to  himself. 

"What!  love  again,  Melville,"  she  replied, 
with  an  unembarrassed  smile  which  a  little 
mortified  the  conceit  of  her  cousin :  "  How 
strange  it  is  that  most  persons  are  so  very 
fond  of  talking  about  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand !" 

"  Do  you  think  /  do  not,  Justina  1"  he  re- 
plied, trying  to  look  tender. 

"You!     No." 

"  But  you  do,  I  conclude ;  or  how  could  you 
detect  my  ignorance  1" 

"  Oh !  easily,"  she  exclaimed,  with  some 
confusion :  "  because  two  passions  cannot  ex- 
ist together ;  and  you  are  a  devoted  lover  of 
«//." 

"  Very  civil  that,  'pon  honour.  Miss  Selby ; 
and  1  shall  not  forget  it  soon."  "  But  it  is  all 
pique,"  thought  he,  "and  she  was  visibly 
confused  at  my  question." 

The  good  Sir  Edward  listened  to  what 
passed  with  an  observing  eye;  and  was  more 
than  a  little  intrigue  (as  the  French  phrase  is) 
by  the  sudden  assumption  of  tenderness  in 
Melville's  manner  towards  Justina.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  Could  be  really  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  1  But  did  she  not  prefer  Arthur ; 
and  was  not  Arthur  more  worthy  of  herl 
These  difficulties  time  only  could  resolve. 

"Pray,  where  is  Mr.  Arthur  Melville  1" 
said  Melville  :  "  will  he  too  tieign  to  extend 
the  olive-branch  1  or  will  he  go  off  with  an- 
other pop,  like  a  bottle  of  soda-water  I" 

"You  know  Arthur  is  never  angry  long, 
brother." 

"  But  what  ri?ht  had  he,  in  this  instanee, 
to  be  angry  at  alTl" 

"Right!"  cried  Justina,  indignantly;  and 
then  checking  herself,  she  added  in  a  gentler 
tone ;  "  as  much  right  as  you  had  to  banter 
both  him  and  me :  but,  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject."— "Here,  Maria,"  whispered  Justina, 
looking  up  at  the  window  of  Arthur's  room, 
"do  look  at  Arthur:  about  what  is  he  so 
earnestly  employed  !     He  has  somelbiiig  in 
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his  hand,  which  he  ib  pressing  down  into  a 
flower-pot,  and  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  scarlet 
geranium.  He  does  not  see  us :  and  now  he 
opens  the  window  and  sets  it  out.'* 

**  Oh  dear,  Justina !  I  am  sure  it  is  the  sprig 
of  geranium  which  you  gave  him  at  breakfast.'^ 

This  un^arded  remark  was  luckily  only 
heard  by  Sir  Edward :  he  could  not  help  steal- 
ing a  look  at  Justina,  on  whose  tell-tale  coun- 
tenance he  was  sure  he  saw  an  expretision  of 
pleasure,  while  she  replied,  ♦*  Pho  !  pho !" 

Arthur  now  closed  the  window;  and  as  he 
did  so  he  saw  them^  and  started  back,  as  if 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  too  had  heen 
seen, — When  he  joined  them,  it  was  with  con- 
scious embarrassment  and  a  blushing  cheek. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,"  said  Mel- 
ville, rather  consequentially,  with  his  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  his  long  morning  coat,  and 
closing  it  over  his  knees :— *^  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  any  private  business  with  me?  Is  it 
peace,  or  war?'*  and  as  he  said  this,  he  gra- 
ciously extended  his  fore-finger  to  his  cousin. 

'*  Peace,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Arthur, "  provided 
you  cive  me  your  whole  hand."  Melville 
complied,  and  they  shook  hands. 

Sir  Walter  now  proposed  a  drive,  to  see 
some  fine  country  near  them,  and  the  morning 
passed  pleasantly  away.  Melville,  indeed, 
declined  joining  the  party ;  but  Arthur,  whose 
residence  at  the  Priory  was  nearly  expired, 
was  eager  to  enjoy  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
society  which  he  prized  ;  and  he  accompanied 
them  on  horsebacK. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  during  this 
excursion,  though  Sir  Edward  had  much  field 
for  his  observation;  and  when  he  retired  to 
dress  for  dinner,  his  benevolence  led  him  to 
exclaim,  as  he  entered  his  apartment,  *'  Blessed 
be  the  day  when  I  entered  this  house !" 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
Sir  Walter  and  his  son : 

**  You  ,are  dressed  very  early  to-day,  Julien : 
it  wants  nearly  an  hour  to  dinner." 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  your  dinner;  but  I  have  some 
miles  to  go  to  mine." 

**  Do  you  not  dine  at  home  1  what  can  you 
mean  by  going  out  only  two  days  after  Sir 
Edward  Meredith's  arrival  1" 

**  What  should  I  stay  at  home  for,  sir,  when 
a  more  agreeable  engagement  calls  me  else- 
where 1" 

"  To  show  the  respect  due  to  Sir  Edward,  as 
a  relation  and  your  mther's  guest." 

*'  But  I  do  not  want  to  court  him,  sir;  what 
shall  I  ever  get  by  him  1  He  has  nothing  to 
leave ;  I  find  he  lives  quite  up  to  his  income." 

**  And  are  you^capable,  sir,  of  being  influ- 
enced by  interested  motives  alone,  to  an  ob- 
servance of  the  rights  of  hospitality  1" 

**  Sir,  the  house  is  not  mine ;  and  you  are 
here  to  do  the  honours  of  it ;  he  is  not  my  guest." 

**  True ;  but  he  deserves  all  respect  from  the 
heir  of  my  house.  Can't  you  break  your  en- 
gagement 1     I  require  it  of  you." 


••  Njot  to  be  done,  sir ;  can't  think  of  it." 

*^  Is  it  of  long  standing  1" 

'*  No ;  made  yesterday  only,  but  as  I  expect 
to  meet  charming  women  and  fashionable  men, 
you  must  -excuse  my  staying  at  home  for  a 
long  proee  and  a  &mily  party." 

**•  it  is  not  a  family  party ;  /  expect  young 
men  and  young  women." 

"Young  women!  What,  more  Miss  Wil- 
mots,  I  suppose !  Then,  sir,  the  dear  crea- 
tures must  expect  me  in  vain.  Good  morning, 
sir ;  my  compliments  to  your  guestsJ*' 

The  post-chaise  he  had  ordered  now  drew 
up;  and  Melville  had  driven  off  before  his 
father  bad  recollected  himself  sufficiently  to 
express  his  indignation.  Once,  indeed,  before 
the  chaise-step  was  let  down,  he  rose  to  inn$i 
on  his  staying  at  home ;  but  then  he  reseated 
himself,  saying  as  usual,  "  Well,  let  him  go. 
I  hate  quarrelling;  it  is  too  much  trouble.  I 
am  right,  and  he  is  wrong;  pni  no  matter,  let 
him  go ;  we  do  not  want  him,  I  am  sure." 

For  some  cause  best  known  to  herself,  Jus- 
tina, when  her  uncle  related  to  her  this  conver- 
sation with  his  son,  could  hardly  help  echoing 
what  he  said,  and  repeating  with  him,<^"  No; 
we  do  not  want  him,  I  am  sure ;"  for  since  the 
scene  at  breakfast  and  in  the  garden  she  was 
become  afraid  of  Melville,  and  it  was  a  reliltf 
to  her  mind  to  know  that  he  was  cone  out. 

But  Sir  Edward,  who  liked  Melville's  con- 
versation when  he  really  took  pains  to  con- 
verse, and  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  with 
his  attention,  was  somewhat  mortified  on  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  to  dine  at  home.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  bis  cousins  did  not  regret 
his  absence,  and  his  sister  loudly  blamed  it. 

The  expected  company  contributed  not  a 
little  to  banish  regret  for  the  absent  Melville, 
as  they  were  particularly  pleasant ;  and  cards 
and  music  made  the  evening  glide  unfelt  away. 
This  evening,  as  there  was  no  Miss  Wilmot 
to  monopolize  the  instrument,  Justina  had  an 
opportunity  of  singing,  and  Sir  Edward  heard 
her  with  pleasure. 

"  That  is  a  sweet  voice,  is  it  not !"  said  he 
in  a  low  tone  to  Arthur,  when  she  had  ended. 
"  I  am  no  judge ;  but  she  sings  well,  does  she 
not!" 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Arthur,  sighing ;  "  but 
I  am  no  judge  either :  I  only  know  she  sings  to 
please  roe.'^ 

Sir  Edward  now  took  up  a  song,  of  which 
he  much  admired  the  words.  "  How  pretty 
this  is !"  said  he;  and  Arthur,  looking  at  it, 
exclaimed,  "  How  glad  I  am !  I  did  not  know 
Miss  Selby  had  that  song.  It  is  beautiful — 
both  the  words  and  tune.'' 

Justina  was  standing  with  her  back  to  them 
while  this  was  passing;  but  soon  afVer,  she 
was  prevailed  on  to  sing  again,  and  she  re- 
sumed her  seat.  First  she  turned  to  one  song, 
then  to  another ;  at  length  she  closed  the  book, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  the  song  you  hold  in  your  hand." 
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He  obeyed,  and  Jastlna  put  it  before  her. 

**  I  am  80  glad !"  cried  Arthur,  **•  it  is  my 
&TOurite  song/' 

*'  I  know  it,*'  replied  Justina ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward saw  that  her  eye  sunk  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  expression  in  Arthur^s.  But, 
after  the  song  was  over,  Arthur  seemed  to  fall 
into  an  abstracted  mood,  and  his  look  became 
dejected.  Justina,  who  observed  the  change, 
was  as  evidently  affected  by  it;  and  though 
she  forced  herself  to  appear  gay,  it  was  the 
gaiety  o9  the  lip,  not  of  the  heart. 

Sir  EMward  meanwhile  was  an  interested 
observer,  and  when  he  retired  at  night,  which 
he  did  as  soon  as  Melville  returned,  who  was 
unusually  stupid  and  silent,  the  benevolent 
man  ejaculated,  as  be  prepared  to  sleep, 
**  Blessed  be  the  day  when  I  came  into  this 
house!'' 

The  next  morning  Sir  Edward  heard  with 
much  regret,  that  Justina  was  going  to  pass 
the  day  and  night  with  a  very  intimate  friend, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to  Portsmouth  to 
embark  for  India ;  her  visit,  therefore,  could 
not  be  delayed.  He  also  saw  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  dejection  and  irritation  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Maria,  and  he  overheard  her  say  to 
Justina,  '*  It  is  so  provoking  that  you  should 
^e  summoned  away  ttniay  of  all  days  in  the 
year;  for  now,  you  know,  I  have  no  chance  for 
going.  I  am  sure  Julien  will  not  go  to  oblige 
me ;  but  if  you  had  gone,  it  would  have  been 
quite  different,  for  Arthur—" 

Sir  Edward  could  hear  no  more,  but  it  was 
evident  she  was  excessively  vexed,  and  he  felt 
a  wish  to  be  able  to  remove  the  cause  of  her 
vexation. 

But  be  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  what 
it  was,  as  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Walter  to  ride 
with  him  over  his  farms  as  soon  as  the  break- 
fast was  over;  and  this  was  prolonged  to  a 
later  hour  than  usual,  by  Melville's  not  com- 
ing down  stairs  till  every  one  else  had  nearly 
finished. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  said  Sir 
Edward  to  him  in  the  kindness  and  simplicity 
of  his  heart. 

"  Not  well !"  replied  Melville,  rather  an- 
grily.   **  What  makes  you  fancy  thatV 

A  laugh  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  accom- 
panied by  •»  Oh !  Melville  is  never  well, — if 
keeping  the  breakfast  waiting  till  near  mid- 
day be  a  proof  of  illness,"  from  his  sister,  had 
not  pointed  out  to  Sir  Ed  ward  the  unintentional 
sarcasm  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  he 
made  so  courteous  an  apology,  that  Melville's 
ruffled  brow  was  smoothed,  and  he  even  con- 
descended to  account  for  his  odd  manner  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  his  late  appearance 
at  breakfast,  by  owning  that  be  had  drunk  too 
much  claret. 

He  also  expressed  grreat  sorrow  at  finding 
his  lovely  cousin,  as  he  called  her,  was  going 
out;  and  assured  her  he  should  count  the  hours 
till  her  return,  with  a  tenderness  of  voice  and 


manner  which  made  Justina  look  grave  and 
confused,  and  cast  over  Arthur's  countenance 
a  deeper  cloud. 

Justina's  own  chariot  with  post-horses  now 
came  round,  and  just  as  Arthur  had  thrown  her 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  v^as  working 
himself  up  to  the  great  feat  of  taking  her  hand 
to  lead  her  to  it,  Melville  started  up,  and  pre- 
venting him,  said,  ^^This  dear  office  is  my 
right,  Mr.  Arthur;"  and  drawing  her  arm 
through  his,  he  led  her  off  in  triumph. 

But  she  looked  back  and  said,  «*  Good  b'ye, 
cousin  Arthur!"  with  a  tone,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  Arthur  saw  and 
heard  during  the  whole  day ;  and  he  caught 
himself  repeating,  as  he  walked  along,  *'  Good 
b'ye,  cousm  Ar£ur !" 

•'  Cousin !"  added  he :  ^*  Yes !  there  is  one 
tie  between  us,  and  I  think  she  must  love  me 
a  little  on  thai  account ;  but  then  Julien  is  her 
firBt  cousin !  Will  he  be  even  more  to  her,  I 
wonder !  Heigho !  /  never  can,  I  know ;  and 
I  had  better  get  back  to  college  as  fast  as  I 
can." 

That  day  there  was  no  company  to  dinner; 
and  Sir  Edward  observed  that  Maria  was  out 
of  spirits,  and  far  more  attentive  to  her  brother 
than  usual. 

'*This  is  an  improvement,"  thought  he;— 
••  but  why  is  she  so  tritte  T' 

Melville  certainly  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  particularly  agreeable,  in  or- 
der to  render  Justina's  absence  less  felt :  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  absent,  silent,  dull — and 
was  suffering,  to  all  appearance,  fh>m  the  in-* 
temperance  of  the  preceding  day.  Arthur, 
therefore,  felt  there  was  the  greater  necessity 
for  him  to  exert  himself;  and  he  struggled  so 
successfully  with  his  d^ection,  that  he  was 
more  animated  than  Sir  Edward  had  yet  seen 
him. 

'•  I  see,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  himself,  •«  that 
though  Arthur  certainly  remembers  the  ahaenU 
he  is  too  well-bred  to  forget  the  prewent ;  and 
he  exerts  himself  for  their  sake :  but  who,  or 
what,  is  Mr.  Melville  remembering  so  con- 
stantly, that  he  forgets  the  present  company  1" 

"Only  Aimwy,"  whispered  Observation, 
assisted  by  Discrimination ;  and  Benevolence 
sighed,  as  it  assented  to  the  disagreeable  truth. 

That  day's  coach  brought  a  new  poem  of 
Lord  Byron's;  and  Arthur  offered  to  read  it 
aloud  in  the  evening,  an  offer  which  was 
thankfully  accepted;  and  Sir  Edward  hoped 
the  day  would  end  more  pleasantly  than  it 
had  begun. 

"  How  delightful,"  erie^  he  to  Maria,  "  it 
will  be,  to  sit  over  this  fine  fire  this  very  cold 
night,  when  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  one's  home,  and  have  one's  mind  warm- 
ed also  by  hearing  fine  poetry !  Do  you  not 
anticipate  much  pleasure,  young  lady,  from 
this  evening's  domestic  enjoyment!" 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  Loid  Byron's  poetry," 
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replied  Maria,  with  great  indifference :  **  but, 
surely,  the  night  is  not  so  very  cold/* 

She  then  suddenly  left  the  room. 

**  An  evasive  reply,'*  thought  Sir  Edward : 
'*  Oh  !  I  suppose  she  does  not  like  Arthur's 
reading." 

Melville  now  entered,  followed  by  his  sbter, 
and  in  warm  altercation  with  her. 

'*I  tell  you  I  will  not  go;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised, that  you  should  wish  to  go  in  such  a 
cold  night  as  this.  You  are  absolutely  mad 
to  think  of  it." 

**  You  are  very  unkind  to  deny  me ;  and 
yoii  know  you  always  promised  to  go  when- 
ever the  ball  took  place.'* 

*^ Pshaw!  such  promises  are  not  binding. 
Must  a  man  go  to  a  ball  whether  he  will  or 
not;  and  whether  he  be  well  or  ill,  grave  or 
ffay,  —  merely  because  he  said  out  of  civility, 
he  would  go  one  day  or  other  1" 

'*  But  if  you  do  not  go  with  me,  I  can't  go 
at  all." 

**  That  is  of  no  great  consequence." 

'*  Nay ;  you  do  not  like  to  be  disappointed 
yourself." 

'*  No;  that  is  true.  But  why  oan't  Arthur 
go  with  you  1" 

**  Arthur !  He  is  not  a  proper  chaperon  for 
me." 

'*  What  is  the  matter?  Is  there  any  thing 
I  can  do  for  you,  Maria  1  If  so,  command  me," 
said  Arthur. 

*'  No,  dear  cousin !  I  wish  ^ou  could  help 
me ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you  could," 
replied  Maria,  half  crying. 

"What  is  all  this  about  1"  cried  Sir  Wal- 
ter; while  Maria  seated  herself  at  the  tea-ta- 
ble, but  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing. 

**  Only,  there  is  a  ball  at  D to-night, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  organist's  widow  there ; 
and  I  promised  to  go,  and  so  did  J  alien,  you 
know,  papa,  and  now  he  will  not  go :  and  so, 
as  Justina  is  not  here,  I  cannot  go;  that's 
all." 

"  Indeed,  Julien,  it  is  very  unkind  in  you 
not  to  go  with  your  sister." 

"  Why,  really*  sir,  there  is .  no  pleasing 
either  you  or  Maria.  If  I  go  out  and  leave 
Sir  Edward,  then  I  am  rude  and  disrespectful 
not  to  stay  at  home;  and  if  I  stay  at  home, 
then  I  am  unkind  in  not  going  out." 

"No  such  thing,  brother;  that  is  only  an 
excuse;  for  you  know  we  need  not  go  till 
near  ten;  and  at  ten  Sir  Edward  usually  re- 
tires." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Sir  Walter,  kindly, 
"  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  accom- 
pany you ;  but  you  know  that  since  your  poor 
mother  died,  I  have  never  been  able  to  enter 
that  ball-room,  as  it  was  there  she  caught  the 
cold  that  occasioned  her  death." 

Sir  Edward  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  thia  in- 
stance of  fond  and  faithful  remembrance  and 
attachment  in  bis  old  friend ;  but  still  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  had  so  little  of  feel- 
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ing  in  it,  that  had  not  Sir  Edward  been  al- 
ways disinclined  to  judge  any  one,  be  would 
have  seen  that  habit,  ana  the  aversion  to  make 
an  effort,  were  now  the  only  causes  why  Sir 
Walter  did  not  choose  to  go.  But  Sir  Walter 
himself  fancied  it  was  still  his  sensibility 
that  prevented  him,  and  the  illusion  was  a 
pleasing  one. 

Maria  had  now  forced  herself  to  attend  to 
her  duty,  and  the  tea  was  made.  But  Sir 
Walter  made  another,  effort  to  persuade  his 
son  to  go.  It  was  in  vain,  though  Sir  Ed- 
ward declared  he  would  go  to  his  own  room 
instantly,  rather  than  that  civility  to  him 
should  interfere  with  Miss  Melville's  plea- 
sure. 

"It  is  all  in  vain,"  said  Melville;  "I 
should  not  go  if  you  were  not  here,  sir.  My 
head  aches;  the  night  is  cold ;  I  hate  dancing, 
and  balls  also,  where  I  do  not  expect  to  meet 
some  particular  person ;  and  I  cannot  see  why 
I  should  punish  myself  in  order  to  give  Miss 
an  opportunity  of  showing  off  at  a  charity  ball. 
I  will  give  the  woman  twenty  pounds  with  all 
my  heart." 

Sir  Edward  broke  fVom  a  reverie  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  just  time  enough  to  hear  this 
proposal  of  Melville's ;  and  it  proved  to  him 
now  much  easier  it  is  to  give  moneys  than 
make  a  sacrifice  of  habit  or  personal  convemenee  ; 
and  that  the  most  difficult  species  of  benevo- 
lence is  that  which  shows  itself  on  fmaU  and 
daily  occasions. 

I  said  he  had  fallen  into  a  reverie ;  and  this 
was  the  result  of  it. 

"  Miss  Melville,"  said  he,  smiling,  while 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart  beamed  in  his 
countenance,  and  threw  a  grace  over  the  usual 
formality  of  his  manner ;  "  Miss  Melville,  if 
you  will  deign  to  accept  an  old  beau,  as  you 
cannot  procure  a  young  one,  I  shall  be  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  attend  you." 

"  How  tind !  how  very  kind,  dear  sir  ?" 
cried  Maria,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks.  "But  indeed  I  cannot  ihinik  of  it, 
when  you  know  you  said  just  now  you  were 
so  delighted  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home  in  such 
a  cold  night." 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  my  dear,  that  I  could 
confer  pleasure  by  going  out;  now  that  I  do 
know  it,  believe  me,  1  should  have  no  pleasure 
in  staj^ing  at  home.  But  what  do  you  say. 
Sir  W  alter  1  Will  you  trust  your  daughter 
and  her  reputation  to  my  care  V 

"  Why,  I  really  think  I  may  trust  you  with 
both,"  answered  the  delighted  father,  who 
was  glad  that  Maria  would  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, though  he  had  not  energy  enough  to  go 
with  her  himself,  or  to  insist  on  her  brother's 
going. 

Sir  Edward  soon  overcame  Marians  scru- 
ples. 

"  But  what  can  you  do  to  amuse  yourself, 
my  dear  sirl  it  would  be  so  selfith  in  me  to 
accept  your  offer ;  you  know  no  one." 
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**  But  you  can  irUroduee  me  to  some  one : 
and  shall  I  not  have  the  amusement  of  seeing 
YOU  dance,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
happy  V* 

**  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Edward,"  said  Mel- 
ville, '*I  am  really  ashamed  to  think  your  po- 
liteness should  lead  you  to  do  any  thing  so 
very  disagreeable  to  you.  If  you  go,  I  must 
attend  you  by  way  of  companion,  when  that 
spoiled  girl  joins  the  dance." 

^*  You  shall  do  nothing  so  very  disagreeable 
to  yourself,  Mr.  Melville,  believe  me :  I  shall 
be  sufficiently  amused  without  you.  Besides, 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  a  Ute^-Ule 
with  your  sister." 

»*  But  then  let  Arthur  go  with  you,  if  you 
will  not  allow  me." 

**  But  suppose  Arthur  does  not  like  to  go, 
may  he  not  be  allowed  a  will  of  his  own,  like 
other  people  1"  asked  Sir  Edward,  with  more 
asperity  of  tone  than  was  common  to  him. 

*'  Dear  sir,  I  should  go  with  pleasure,"  cried 
Arthur. 

**  May  be  so :  but  have  I  DOt  said  I  choose 
a  ieie-d'tete  with  my  fair  cousin  1  But  come, 
we  are  losing  time :  my  toilet  is  already  made ; 
you,  young  lady,  have  to  re-dress,  I  con- 
clude." 

**  Dear  sir,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  gratifying 
myself  at  your  expense." 

•»  Oh,  you  shall  treat  me,  if  Ma/  be  all." 

'*No,  no;  you  know  what  I  mean:  but 
really—" 

**  Go  and  dress,  I  tell  you  ;  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  feel  more  satisfaction  than  I  give." 

**  Heaven  bless  you !"   cried  the  grateful 

rl,  pressing  his  hand  affectionately :  and  Sir 

I'alter  said,  while  Maria  bounded  to  her 
dressing-room,  "  1  tell  you  what,  Edward,  it 
is  a  mercy  you  never  married  and  had  chil- 
dren, for  you  would  have  spoiled  them ;  ay, 
and  your  wife  too,  I  believe." 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  said  Sir  Edward,  sighing  as 
he  spoke. 

While  Maria  was  dressing.  Sir  Edward 
could  not  help  comparing  the  countenances  and 
manner  of  Arthur  and  Julien  Melville. 

The  former  looked  up  and  around  him  with 
an  expression  of  generous  pleasure,  that  Ma- 
ria was  to  be  satisfied  ;  while  Julien  sat  look- 
ing at  the  fire,  humbled  by  the  sense  of  the 
selfishness  which  he  had  betrayed ;  and  wish- 
in<r,  hut  vainly,  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
his  sister  and  Sir  Edward  to  the  ball  which  he 
had  so  pettishly  renounced. 

"Julien  is  usually  handsomer  than  Arthur," 
thought  Sir  Edward;  ** but  benevolent  feel- 
ings throw  such  a  lustre  over  the  features,  that 
Arthur  is  even  his  superior  in  beauty  now." 

Maria  was  soon  dressed ;  and  her  pretty 
features  were  lighted  up  with  a  degree  of  ani- 
mation which  Sir  Edward  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  idea  of  a  mere  W/ could  give;  and 
for  once  be  thought  her  as  pretty  as  Juvtina. 
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*^  Have  you  ordered  the  carriage  I"  said  Sir 

Edward. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"It  is  too  early  ^e/,"  grumbled  oat  Mel- 
ville. 

"  Not  as  Sir  Edward  is  going  with  me," 
said  Maria. 

"  Do  not  stay  late,  on  Sir  Ed  ward^s  accoant, 
my  dear,"  said  her  father. 

**  She  shall  stay  as  late  as  ever  she  cbooses, 
on  her  own  account;  and  /  wish  to  stay  until 
the  cock  crows.  Besides,  I  may  like  to  dance 
myself." 

*•  Is  there  a  supper  1" 

"Yes."     . 

^*  Miss  Melville,  I  beg  then  to  eneage  yoa 
for  the  supper  dances^  for  that,  I  am  told,  is  the 
greatest  compliment." 

"  What,  really,  dear  sir,  would  yoo  really 
dance  with  met" 

"We will  speak  further,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
smiling ;  and  Maria  did  not  know  whether  be 
was  in  earnest  or  not. 

The  coach  came  round ;  Arthar  handed  her 
in;  Sir  Edward  followed;  and  when  they 
drove  off,  Maria  felt  and  remembered  nothing 
but  that  she  was  going  to  the  ball  of  which 
she  had  despaired,  and  that  the  dear  good  Sir 
Edward  was  the  cause  of  her  happiness. 

"  Dear  sir !"  said  she,  "  how  can  I  thank 
you  sufficiently  1  what  can  I  do  to  show  you 
my  gratitude  1" 

"Love  me,  and  confide  in  me :  and  if  I  can 
do  any  thinfir  to  make  you  happy,  command 
my  services.'' 

"  I  love  you  already,  sir;  and  I  also  believe 
I  could  tell  you  every  secret  of  my  heart*" 

"  Then  you  have  secrets  ray  dear  t" 

"  Oh,  sir !  Do  you  think  we  shall  get  there 
time  enough  for  the  first  dances  ?" 

"I  hope  80,  lest  you  should  find  all  the 
partners  engaged,  as  you  are  not,  1  think,  ex- 
pected." 

"Oh  yes,  t  am ;  I  am  engaged  for  the  two 
first  dances ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  waited 
for." 

"  So,  so ;  the  ball  then  was  not  the  only  at- 
traction," thought  Sir  Edward. — ^»*  Pray,  if 
not  impertinent,  to  whom  are  you  engaged  1" 

"To  George  Clinton,  Lord  Penshnrst's 
second  son." 

"Clinton!  Clinton!  the  name  is  familiar 
to  me :  a  younger  brother,"  said  he  to  him- 
self.    "  Heigho!  but  I  may  be  of  use  here." 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  assembly- 
room;  and  Maria,  leaning  on  her  still  hand- 
some and  ever  dignified  companion,  entered 
the  ball-room. 

The  first  dance  was  just  going  to  begin, 
when  a  young  man  who  was  waiting  near  the 
door  held  up  his  hand  to  stop  the  music ;  and 
the  eager  joy  with  which  he  then  seized  that 
of  Maria  announced  him  to  Sir  Edward  to  be 
Mr.  George  Clinton. 

"  Pray  let  the  dance  go  on ;  I  cannot,  will 
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not  leave  Sir  Edward,  till  I  have  tbund  bim  a 
companion.*' 

'^  Leave  me  directly,  Misa  MeWillp,  I  tmtW 
on  it.  Do  you  think  my  own  thoughts  are 
uneasy  companions,  my  dearl  Go,  I  insist 
on  it;  1  want  no  one  to  ttlk  with.*'  And 
Maria,  though  reluctantly,  obeyed. 

The  dante  began,  and  Sir  Edward  looked 
on  with  unmixed  pleasure  for  some  time,  un- 
conscious of  the  notice  which  he  himself  ex- 
cited, but  gratified  with  knowing  that  the  hap- 
piness which  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Mana 
and  her  partner  was  wholly  owing  to  him ; — 
but  for  him  she  would  not  have  been  there. 
"  Surely,"  thought  he,  **  Mr.  Melville  could 
not  know  she  was  to  be  so  very^  very  happy.'* 

B^t  as  Sir  Edward  continued  to  gaze,  sad 
and  tender  recollections  came  over  his  mind. 
He  thought  of  '*  the  days  that  were  gone;"  of 
those  departed  hours  of  vouth  and  happiness, 
when  the  beloved  of  his  heart  glided  with  him 
along  the  cheerful  dance,  and  the  hands  now 
cold  in  the  ^ve  were  then  fondly  clasped  in 
his !  And  by  that  time  he  might  have  been 
following,  with  delighted  eyes,  a  daughter  of 
his  own  along  the  mazes  of  the  dance !  While 
her  equally  delighted  mother- 
Here  the  picture  grew  too  forcible :  he  could 
not  bear  it :  all  the  wounds  of  his  heart  bled 
afresh;  and  he  forced  himself  back  on  his 
benevolence,  exclaiming  in  the  sacred  recess- 
es of  his  soul,  '*  Let  me  try  to  forget  my  own 
sorrows  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  in  ad- 
ministering to  that  happiness."  And  as  he 
thoufifhtthis,  he  again  fixed  his  glistening  eyes 
on  Maria  and  her  partner. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Edward  Meredith, — 
who  was  known  by  name  to  many  present, 
and  by  different  names  too,  such  as  the  Rq- 
clnse,  the  Eccentric  Man,  the  Moped  Man, 
and  the  Benevolent  Quixote,  but  never  as  the 
IftMtfi/Aro^^-excited  a  great  sensation  in  the 
assembly.  No  one  expected  to  see  so  young- 
looking,  80  handsome,  so  elegant,  and  so  dig- 
nified a  person;  and  many  precise  ladies 
thought  that  he  was  a  very  improper  chaperon 
for  Miss  Melville. 

**Dear  me!  what!  did  she  come  o/one  with 
him  1  and  is  she  goingr  home  alone  with  him  1 
Dear  me!  how  improper!" 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  Maria's  first 
step  was  to  introduce  Sir  Edward  to  Lady 
Wallace,  who  was  usually  her  chaperon  when 
she  needed  one,  and  who  had  been  ffreatly 
amused  by  the  wonder  expressed  at  the  im- 
propriety of  Miss  Melville's  coming  with  Sir 
Edward  only. 

This  lady,  who  was  rather  satirical  in  her 
nature,  and  loved  fun,  received  him  with  an 
arch  smile,  and  congratulated  herself,  as  she 
told  him,  on  t>eing  at  the  ball  that  evening,  to 
cast  a  sort  of  shield  over  the  threatened  repu- 
tation of  her  young  friend. 

**  How  is  it  threatened,  madam!"  asked  the 
innocent  Sir  Eklward. 


««For  coming,  sir,  with  so  improper  an 
escoru" 

*^  What !  Madam  1  is  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather  an  improper  escort!" 

**  You  do  not  look  old,"  replied  the  lady; 
*'  and  I  assure  you  there  have  been  many  con- 
jectures afloat  from  sundry  persons." 

**  Heaven  forgive  them !"  aaid  Sir  Edward 
drily :  and  Lady  Wallace  felt  that  her  plea- 
santry did  not  please. 

But  Maria,  attended  by  her  partner,  now 
came  up  with  an  earnest  and  smilinjQr  face,  ex- 
claiming, **0  sir!  what  do  you  think!  I  am 
deputed  to  ask  you  whether  you  mean  to 
dance.  I  said  1  believed  not;  for  I  did  not 
choose  to  say  you  were  engaged  to  me  for  the 
iupper  dancci, 

'*  What  is  that  about  the  supper  dances !" 
said  Clinton,  interrupting  her;  ** surely  you 
are  not  engaged  for  them  1" 

*'  Only  lo  this  genilemanJ** 

*'  Most  willingly,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Edward, 
"  do  I  waive  my  plea  in  your  favimr,'*'* 

**  And  I  as  willingly  accept  your  offer,  sir. 
But  what  is  Miss  Melville  to  say !  I  assure 
you,  sir,  that  the  question  has  been  anxiously 
asked.  Will  you  dance!  for  there  is  more 
than  one  pretty  young  lady  in  the  room  ambi- 
tious of  the  honour  of  being  your  partner." 

**  My  partner !  my  partner  is  not  of  ihU 
world,"  replied  Sir  Edward.  "Sir,  I  never 
dance ;  but,  as  I  conclude  this  application  was 
meant  as  an  honour,,  pray  say  that  I  consider 
it  as  such."  And  Clinton,  who  gazed  upon 
him  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  reverence,  and 
admiration,  bowed  with  a  lowliness  of  respect 
which  he  had  never  felt  before ;  and  went  to 
put  a  complete  stop  to  all  the  expectations 
Doth  of  mammas  and  daughters. 

Sir  Edward  found  Lady  Wallace  clever  and 
entertaining,  but  she  did  not  interest  him. 
With  her,  the  external  world  seemed  every 
thing,  the  internal  nothing.  Her  acquaint- 
ances, and  even  her  friends,  seemed  to  be  lit- 
tle more  in  her  eye  than  the  figures  of  the 
magic  lantern ;  to  slide  before  her  visual  pow- 
ers, and  then  disappear,  making  only  a  tran- 
sient impression  on  her;  and  to  be  laughed 
at,  criticised,  or  admired,  as  whim  or  interest 
directed. 

The  man  of  benevolence,  the  man  of  taste, 
the  man  of  warm  affeetiona,  equally  shrunk 
from  a  character  of  this  nature.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  all  these ;  sacred  to  him  were  the 
foibles  even  of  his  mere  acquaintance ;  and  he 
was  glad  when  the  supper  dances  tvfre  danced, 
and  Maria  expressed  her  willingness  to  go 
home. 

When  they  were  on  the  road.  Sir  Edward 
broke  the  silence  which  had  succeeded  to 
their  drivinflr  off,  by  observing  that  Mr.  Clinton 
was  very  pleasing  both  in  manner  and  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  am  glad  yon  think  so,  sir :  I  was  afraid 
yon  might  disapprove  his  dancing  four  dances 
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with  me ;  but  then,  you  know,  I  danced  with 
8ome  one  else  between.*' 

*'  /  disapprove  t  was  it  improper  then,  my 
dear  girl  t" 

**  Why,  no;  that  is,  only  under  our  circum- 
stances/' 

**And  what  are  they,  Miss  Melville  1  As 
Mr.  Clinton  is  only  a  younger  brother,  I  fear 
kU  eireumitance*  are  not  gowi." 

'*  Oh  yes,  indeed,  they  are.  His  mother's 
fortune  was  settled  on  him ;  and  as  she  is 
dead,  he  has  several  thousands  a-year :  and^ 
and — you  know,  dear  sir,  you  desired  me  to 
confide  in  you,  and  so  I  will,  since  Clinton 
approves  it.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  he 
and  I  have  long  been  attached,  though  he 
never  offered  to  me ;  and  as  I  was  engaged  to 
dance  with  him,  I  felt  very  anxious  to  go  to 
the  ball ;  else  I  did  not  care  for  a  6a//,  not  I." 

*'  I  thought  your  passion  for  this  ball  was  a 
very  uncommon  one :  but  go  on." 

'*Well,  sir,  to-night,  during  the  supper 
dances,  Mr.  Clinton  made  his  proposals 
to  me." 

**  And  was  accepted,  no  doubt,  and  referred 
to  your  father  1" 

"  Accepted  he  was ;  but,  alas  ?  not  referred. 
I  dare  not  refer  a  son  of  Lord  Penshurst's  to 
my  father ;  nor  dares  he  name  as  his  intended 
bride,  to  his  father,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Melville*8,  because  they  are  at  variance  with 
each  other." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Sir  Edward, 
"do  you  and  Mr.  Clinton  think  your  fathers 
would  sacrifice  their  children's  happiness  to 
their  animosities  V 

"I  think  my  father  would  not;  but  Clinton 
is  afraid  of  Ai«,  and  is  afraid  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject." 

"  But  /  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  any  man, 
when  1  have  a  right  cause  to  plead ;  and  this 
breach  shall  be  healed,  if  /  can  heal  it." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  can  heal  it,  sirl" 
cried  Maria. 

•*I  can  certainly  promise  to  try.  —  Lord 
Penshurst!  Penshurst!  It  is  quite  a  new 
title,  is  it  noti" 

"  Quiter 

"And  the  name  Clinton;  Clinton!  Do  pray 
make  haste,  and  tell  me  Lord  Penshurst^s 
Christian  name." 

"Caswir,  sir." 

"  Caesar !  That  is  fortunate  indeed ;  for  I 
conclude  there  are  not  two  of  the  name ;  and 
if  this  be  my  Caesar  Clinton,  I  not  only  know 
him,  but  I  once  served  him  in  the  most  essen- 
tial manner,  and  at  no  small  risk  to  myself: 
ay,  and  he  promised  me  eternal  gratitude.  I 
shall  now  put  his  sincerity  to  the  proof." 

"  What  service  was  it,  sirl" 

"  One,  my  dear,  which,  as  he  might  not  like 
should  be  revealed,  I  shall  not  reveal :  excuse 
me,  but  my  lips  are  closed  on  this  subject. 
But  I  will  go  to  him,  and  see  if  I  cannot  re- 


concile him  to  your  &ther,  as  the  first  step  to 
your  marriage.'' 

Maria's  enthusiastic  thanks  were  now  put  a 
stop  to  by  their  arrival  at  the  Priory. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
fair  charge,  when  they  alighted  they  found 
that  snow  to  a  considerable  depth  had  fallen. 
They  found  tea  ready  for  them ;  and  they  also 
found  Justina,  to  their  agreeable  surprise, 
reading  the  new  poem,  and  sitting  up  for  them. 

"But  what  brought  you  hither  to-night, 
Justina  1" 

"The  same  fear  which  precipitated  my 
friend  on  her  road  to  Gravesend-^that  of  being 
anowed  up  f  for  though  it  is  only  the  first  of 
November,  the  glass  threatens  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  and  the  ship  is  about  to  sail." 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,"  cried  Sir  Edward;  "and  we  must 
speak  well  of  that  which  blew  you  hither, 
sweet  lady !  But  where  are  my  cousins,  Ju- 
lien  and  Arthur!  Did  they  not  prefer  your 
company  to  sleep  1" 

"Melville  (replied  Justina  blushing)  was 
gone  to  bed  before  I  arrived ;  and  I  couid  not 
allow  Arthur  to  sit  up  with  me." 

"True,"  said  Sir  Edward  archly;  "but yet 
Arthur  is  as  good  as  a  monk^  you  know,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account." 

"  But  the  servants  do  not  know  that,"  an- 
swered Justina  eagerly ;  and  Sir  Edward 
commended  her  sense  of  propriety. 

Though  the  night  was  half  gone  when  Sir 
Edward  reached  his  apartment,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  sleep;  for  he  felt  that  the  happiness 
of  two  beings  was  committed  to  his  care,  and 
he  could  not  rest,  because  he  was  pondering 
what  he  meant  to  say  to  Lord  Penshurst  the 
next  day  ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  day-light 
even  his  benevolence  allowed  him  to  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber,  and  it  was  therefore  very  late 
before  he  awoke.  Maria,  however,  he  found 
had  only  just  come  down  stairs,  as  Justina 
had  undertaken  to  make  breakfast  for  the 
gentlemen.  Maria  therefore  and  he  break&st- 
ed  ate^'tHe. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty,  and  the 
snow  untrackra ;  yet  Sir  Edward  desired  that 
his  horses  might  be  sent  for;  but  as  they  were 
not  rough-shod,  he  was  told,  that  neither  they 
nor  Sir  Walter's  could  be  used  with  any  safe- 
ty. Sir  Edward  now  left  the  room  to  inquire 
how  far  off  Lord  Penshurst  lived;  but  he 
found  it  was  too  far  for  him  to  go  on  foot,  and 
he  was  afraid  he  must  have  de^rred  his  jour^ 
ney,— when  he  was  told  that  his  own  groom 
had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  on  his  own 
riding-horse,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and  that 
it  had  been  rough-shod  for  the  last  day's  jour- 
ney. 

"  But  then,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  "  there  b 
no  other  horse  ready  shod  to  go  with  you; 
and  it  is  a  keen  cutting  air ;  your  honour  will 
be  frozen  alive." 

"  I  can  bear  to  ride  without  a  servant,  snd  I 
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ean  also  bear  the  cold,  my  ^ood  lad,"  replied 
Sir  Edward ;  and,  without  rejoining  the  ladies, 
he  set  off  for  Lord  Penshurst's,  on  his  errand 
of  peace  and  good-will. 

His  absence  meanwhile  excited  much  cu- 
riosity at  the  Priory ;  but  though  Maria  and 
JuBtina  both  suspected  whither  he  was  gone, 
they  said  not  a  word. 

••  No,  sir,"  said  Melrille  to  his  father,  •*  this 
old  gentleman  liyes  quite  in  style;  and  he 
must  think  you  live  quite  in  style,  to  be  able 
to  maintain  all  these  additional  servants." 

"  Surely  I  can  afford,  once  in  thirty  years, 
to  entertain  an  old  friend,  and  his  servants 
too." 

**  But  pray,  sir,  how  long  are  you  to  have 
this  addition  to  your  family !  Is  Sir  Edward 
come  to  spend  the  winter  here  1" 

*^  I  am  afraid  not !"  said  both  his  sister  and 
cousin  at  once. 

*^  Well,  if  he  does,  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  con- 
trive to  make  a  son-in-law  of  him,  and  then  I 
shall  not  grud^  the  expense." 

Maria  and  Justina  took  no  notice  of  this 
speech,  otherwise  than  by  a  sarcastic  smile ; 
but  Sir  Walter  gravely  replied,  that  if  Sir  Ed- 
ward could  fancy  his  daughter,  he  should  be 
truly  happy  to  see  her  his  wife. 

'*  Maria  tells  me,"  added  he,  **  that  he  was 
taken  for  only  five-and-forty  last  night,  and 
was  earnestly  desired  for  a  partner  by  some 
pretty  girls." 

"Ay,  but  not  as  a  partner  for  life,  my  dear 
sir :  that  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  that ;  and  I  assure 
you,  with  my  father's  approbation,  and  at  your 
representation,  brother,  I  shall  now  seritmaiy 
think  of  bein?  married  before  long." 

Sir  Edward  meanwhile,  with  frozen  finffers, 
impeded  breath,  and  a  blue  nose,  was  making 
his  way  to  Clinton  Lodge;  and  the  saucy 
servants  there,  seeing  him  unattended  by  a 
grroom,  were  tardy  in  their  appearance  at  the 
gate.  But  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  cour- 
teous though  dignified  manner,  spoke  at  once 
conviction  of  his  importance  to  their  minds, 
and  he  was  soon  conaucted  to  their  lord. 

"Whom  shall  I  say,  sir?" 

*'  Nobody ;  I  will  announce  myself." 

When  he  beheld  Lord  Penshurst,  and  had 
taken  off  his  hat,  he  exclaimed  to  the  wonder- 
ing baron,  "  Lord  Penshurst !  Csesar  Clinton, 
do  you  not  know  met"  pointincrto  a  deep  scar 
on  the  side  of  bis  high  and  polished  forenead. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Edward,  that  it  is 
youl  Forget  you!  Oh,  never!  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you !  Welcome  to  my  house,  and 
my  heart !" 

"  He  talks  this  well,"  thought  Sir  Edward : 
*♦  I  shall  put  him  to  the  proofT" 

Sir  Edward  now  disburthened  himself  of 
his  encumbrances,  and  again  Lord  Penshurst 
beheld  the  handsome  friend  of  his  younger 
days. 

"  Well,  but  whence  do  yon  come  ?  and  are 


you  coming  to  tee  me?  Now  you  have  left 
your  retirement,  I  shall  insist  on  your  staying 
with  me." 

"  C^egt  ielan^  and  on  conditions." 

"Name  them.  You  can  mention  none  I 
shall  not  gladly  comply  with." 

"  That  we  shall  see." 

The  servants  now  brought  in  refreshments, 
just  as  Sir  Edward  informed  Lord  Penshurst 
that  he  was  staying  at  his  cousin's.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Melville's.  "There!"  cried  Lord  Pens- 
burst,  changing  countenance :  "  There !  Then 
I  fear,  I  shall  not  see  you  A«re." 

"C'<»/»dcm  again." 

The  servants  now  conld  not  help  stealing  a 
look  at  Sir  Edward,  as  they  found  he  was  the 
sweet-natured  gentleman  staying  at  Sir  Wal- 
ter Melville's,  who,  wherever  he  went,  was 
popular  amongst  the  domestics.  As  they 
lingered  in  the  room,  they  gave  their  lord  time 
to  recover  his  disagreeable  sensation,  occasion- 
ed by  hearing  that  the  man  he  most  revered 
was  the  guest  of  the  man  he  most  disliked. 

When  the  servants  were  withdrawn.  Lord 
Penshurst  said — "  Well,  1  suppose  you  have 
heard  me  prettily  abused  •here  you  are  1" 

"  Never ;  nor  did  I  know  from  Sir  Walter 
that  you  were  not  on  terms  with  him." 

"No!  that's  odd." 

"  Clinton!  I  beg  your  pardon  —  My  lord,  I 
mean." 

**  Nonsense !  to  yon  I  am  only  and  ever 
Csesar  or  Clinton." 

"  Well,  then,  Clinton,  I  saw  your  son 
George  last  night,  and  a  very  fine  young  man 
he  itt,  very  like  you  at  his  age,'  very." 

"  Do  you  think  so  t  Was  I  ever  as  hand- 
some as  George  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  much  handsomer." 

"  Pho  !  you  flatter  me." 

"  No,  indeed ;  and  so  said  Sir  Walter  Mel- 
ville, when  I  was  praising  your  son.  '  Ay,' 
said  he,  *  he  is  a  fine  youth ;  but  not  to  be 
compared  to  his  fiather,  when  he  first  stood  for 
the  county :  I  certainly  never  saw  so  fine  a 
man.'" 

"Did  Sir  Walter  say  this  of  me  1" 

"  Yes ;  and  a  great  deal  more :  but  he  never 
hinted  at  any  disagreement;  and — ^" 

"  Does  he  know  you  are  come  hither  !  and 
did  he  send  you  hither  1" 

"  >feither ;  he  does  not  even  know  that  I 
know  you :  I  had  my  reasons  for  concealing 
it." 

"  What  were  they  1" 

"  I  feared  he  might  speak  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  quarrel ;  and  1  did  not  like  it." 

"Why  noti" 

"  Because  I  thought  that  proposals  for  con- 
ciliation, if  he  wished  that  such  should  be 
made,  ought  to  come  from  the  great  man  to 
the  /ittle  man." 

"  Explain." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  lord,  and  he  only  a  baro- 
net." 
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'*  Pshaw !  he  is  as  proud  as  ten  lords/* 

**  Still  you  ha¥e  the  ad?antage  of  him ;  for 
it  is  better  to  be  one  lord  than  to  resemble  ten, 
as  you  think,  I  dare  say.  But  I  assure  you 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
me.  Indeed,  I  think  my  relation  knows  me 
too  well  to  believe  that  1  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  a  story  of  implacable  raenimerU.  And  if 
he  had  told  me  he  had  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Peruhurst^  I  should  not  have  known  of  whom 
he  was  talkine." 

'^  Do  you  then  never  read  the  papers,  that 
you  did  not  know  of  my  peerage  r' 

'*  Yes,  1  commonly  do ;  but  lately  they  have 
contained  so  much  to  put  me  out  of  love  with 
mv  fellow-creatures,  that,  on  principle,  I  have 
left  them  off." 

"  Then  you  never  saw  an  account  of  our 
law-suit  in  the  paper  t" 

**No;  what  law-suit  1" 

«*The  one  which' Sir  Walter  Melville  gain- 
ed against  me." 

*'  I  have  heard  of  it.  Na^,  I  have  heard 
that  his  first  offence  was  coming  with  his  ten- 
ants and  turning  the  scale  against  your  eldest 
son  at  an  election  |^  his  second  was  gaining 
this  law-suit,  in  which  a  ri^ht  of  way  was  ad- 
judged to  him  :  and  the  third  was  annexing, 
by  purchase,  to  his  oum  land  an  estate  which 
you  wished  to  annex  to  yours.  Am  I  right  V 

"Perfectly:  and  you  must  own  that  this 
was  provocation  no  man  could  forgive." 

"No  HEATHEN  roan,  certainly:  —  but  I 
thought  you  had  been  a  Christian." 

"  So  I  am.  What  do  you  mean !  Can  you 
doubt  it  1" 

"Yes,  as  you  have  an  implacable  re$erU' 
metdy 

Lord  Penshurst  now  looked  so  grave  that 
Sir  Edward  thought  he  had  better  change  the 
subject,  and  revert  to  former  times.  He  re- 
called to  his  memory  that  period  when  not 
only  his  life  but  his  reputation  w4s  -saved  by 
himself,  at  the  peril  of  his  own :  and  Lord 
Penshurst,  with  a  faltering  voice,  assured  him 
that  he  never  had  forgotten,  and  never  eould 
forget  it. 

Not  long  after.  Sir  Edward  skilfully  came 
back  to  the  mention  of  Sir  Walter.  "I  show- 
ed you,"  said  he,  "  the  scar  which  I  got  in 
your  service,  when  t  entered  your  room,  not  to 
remind  you  of  your  obligations,  but  of  your 
generous  sense  of  them,  and  of  your  promise 
to  repay  them  whenever  an  opportunity  occur- 
red. That  time  is  now  come ;  and  I  am  here 
to  solicit  a  favour  of  you." 

"I  tremble  to  hear  what  it  is;  for  how  can 
I  deny  you  any  thing  t" 

"  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  this : — 
Your  son  George  and  Maria  Melville  are  ten- 
derly attached  to  each  other,  as,  if  his  heart 
does  not  fail  him,  he  means  to  tell  you  to-day, 
having  only  made  his  offer  last  night;  but 
without  your  leave  he  dares  not  apply  to  Sir 
Walter.'*^ 


"  Alas !  I  suspected  this  would  happen.— 
Well,  go  on." 

"  Now,  I  like  this  fair  cousin  of  mine,  and 
wish  to  see  her  happy :  your  son  does  not 
want  fortune;  and  she  has  youth,  beauty, 
agremem^  and  family :  her  marriage  portion, 
probably,  will  be  small ;  but  who  knows  but 
that  I  can  persuade  Sir  Walter  to  let  this 
estate,  this  bane  of  contention  betiK-een  you, 
be  that  portion  t  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  m^  eameat  request  that,  in  full  payment 
of  all  demands  which  Edward  Meredith, 
Baronet,  has  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Ciesar  Clinton,  Baron  Penshurst, 
the  Honourable  George  Clinton,  bachelor, 
may  be  allowed  to  marry  Maria  Melville, 
spinster :  and  that  as  a  first  step  to  this  desira- 
ble event,  the  said  Baron  Penshurst  will  take 
steps  to  be  reconciled  to  Walter  Melville, 
Baronet." 

"  What !  and  give  up  my  just  resentments  t" 

"  To  be  sure ;  are  such  things  worth  keep- 
ing 1  What  good  ever  came  of  harbouring 
them  1  No  good,  certainly,  in  Mit  world,  and 
positive  evil  in  the  next.  Besides,  have  von 
not  oflen  promised  and  vowed  that,  that — ^^ 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  friend;  but  you  are 
now  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  1  owe  you." 

"  To  urge  you  to  do  a  virtuous  and  a  chris- 
tian action — very  ungenerous  in  me«  indeed !" 

"  Sir,  I  can't  argue  with  you  on  this  point ; 
but  I  insist  on  having  time  to  consider  before 
I  decide ;  and  with  that  you  must  be  at  pr»> 
sent  satisfied,  though  gratitude,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  is  so  £g9/y  seated  in  my  heart, 
that—" 

"  One  cannot  get  at  it  ,•  to  that  I  apee ;  bat 
I  am  not  a  man  of  professions.  Lord  Penshurst, 
and  value  one  act  of  kindness  more  than  a  Moy- 
sand  words  of  eourtesyJ** 

"Well,  but,  indeed,  I  mean  seriously  to 
consider  this  subject;  and  if  I  can  oblige  you, 
I  will.  But  now,  when  will  yoa  come  and 
stay  with  met" 

"That  depends  on  yourself;  for  I  eatmot 
be  the  guest  of  a  man  with  whose  feelings  I 
have  no  sympathy." 

"Well,  well;  but  we  shall  see  what  can 
be  done. — Can't  you  stay  with  me  to  dinner 
to-dav  t" 

"Oh,  no!  my  poor  little  cousin  suspects 
where  I  am,  and  her  heart  will  not  be  at  ease 
till  I  return." 

"  Amiable  creature !  I  see  you  are  the  same 
actively  benevolent  being  vou  always  were." 

"  A  truce  with  your  natteries,  my  lord ; 
praise  of  me  on  such  a  subject  is  offensive  to 
my  ears;  you  have  disappointed  me,  Clinton! 
I  feel  as  a  man  would  do  who  thought  he  had 
a  deposit  in  a  distant  bank,  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  banker,  on  which  he  could 
draw  whenever  he  wanted  it  —  if,  on  sending 
his  draft,  he  should  find  that  he  had  no  money 
there,  and  that  the  banker  had  deceived  him. 
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Howerei,  I  forgive  you,  Lord  Penshurst;  for 
/,  at  least,  will  not  hare  a  resentment.  And 
now  I  shall  order  mv  horse  roand.'' 

Lord  Penshurst,  during  this  time,  was  ill  at 
ease.  With  him,  like  many  other  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  it  was  ^^fineapirit- 
ed  thing  not  to  forgive;  and  the  hatreds  ex- 
cited by  election  competitions  and  law-suits 
are  usually  eternal.  Still  there  were  feelings 
in  the  heart  of  Lord  Penshurst,  which  vibrated 
powerfully  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward,  and  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"Edward,"  said  he,  "I/wwimj*  you  to  tiy 
to  forffive  Sir  Walter  for  your  sake. 

*•  No,  no ;  do  it  for  your  own." 

**  Well,  for  both.  But  are  you  sure  he  is 
ready  to  forgive  me  1" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

**  Well,  will  you  sound  him,  and  see  whether 
he  be  willing  to  part  with  the  estate!" 

"/  wiU  i  and  now,  as  I  see  my  horse  is 
come,  God  bless  you !" 

**  But  I  have  not  told  you  half  I  have  to 
say ;  nor  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  so  young 
and  blooming !  Happy  yourself,  and  the  cause 
of  happiness !" 

"  Not  so ;  in  happiness  I  have  long  been  a 
bankrupt;  but  now,  like  many  bankrupts,  I 
trade  on  commission  for  others^  and  by  that 
means  gain  a  small  capital  for  myself." 

*^  A  small  capital !  A  large  0|ne,  my  noble^ 
minded  friend,  in  another  world,  if  not  here ; 
though  long  may  it  be  before  you  take  posses* 
sion  of  it  !'^ 

"  Do  not  wish  me  so  ill,"  replied  Sir  Ed- 
ward. **  Remember,  the  moment  of  death 
will  to  fite,  1  humbly  trust,  be  the  moment  of 
reunion  also." 

He  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  returned 
to  the  Priory. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Maria,  she  was  re- 
ceiving morning  visiters  when  she  saw  Sir 
Edward  entering  the  park  gates.  Her  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  her  memory  seemed  in- 
stantly to  forsake  her.  She  talked  to  a  lady 
who  had  never  been  married^  of  her  fine  famd- 
ly  {  and  asked  a  disconsolate  widow  how  her 
husband  did ;  till  Justina,  alarmed  to  see  the 
a^tation  into  which  anxiety,  had  thrown  her, 
kindly  quitted  the  room  to  meet  Sir  Edward 
at  the  door. 

Her  look  asked  the  necessary  question  for 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  hope  all  wiU 
be  settled.  He  does  not  forbid  the  marriage, 
and  means  to  try  to  forgive  your  uncle." 

Justina,  with  a  countenance  of  pleasant 
meaning,  hastened  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Sir  Edward  is  come  back  quite  safe  and 
well,  Maria,"  cried  she;  *^and  in  tolerable 
spirits." 

"  Indeed !"  faltered  out  Maria,  overcome 
with  hope;  and,  complaining  of  sudden  indis- 
position, she  led  the  room. 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other ;  and  then 


one  of  them  begged  to  know  whether  the 
report  was  true,  that  Sir  Edward  was  to  marry 
her  cousin. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Justina,  **  that  there 
is  such  a  report  1" 

**  Yes ;  it  was  all  over  the  room  last  night. 
You  know  they  came  together." 

^'  Was  there,  then,  any  impropriety  in  it, 
madam  1  And  might  not  a  man  of  sixty  years 
odd  chaperon  his  first  cousin's  daughter,  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  without  giving  rise  to  idle 
reports  t" 

**  Oh !  people  will  ialk^  you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  others  will  repeat  that  talk.  But 
little  did  the  kind  Sir  Edward  think  that  he 
and  she  should  have  become  talk  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  I  should  be  seriously  asked 
if  they  were  not  engaged  lovers !" 

Maria  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  herself 
to  return  in  time  to  bid  her  guests  adieu ;  and 
when  they  were  gone  she  threw  herself  on 
Justina*s  neck,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  that  adora- 
ble old  man !  how  I  do  love  him !" 

*'  And  do  you  not  love  the  adorable  young 
one,  too  1  I  suspect  it  is  the  young  one  that 
makes  the  old  one  so  adorable." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Melville, 
with  a  veiT  meaning  expression  of  counte- 
nance :^"  So,  Justina,  I  find  you  are  coming 
out  in  a  new  character ;  that  of  a  vixen !  1 
met  Mrs.  Manson  and  Miss  Willis,  and  they 
declare  yon  absolutely  scolded  them  away, 
only  because  they  said,  what  all  the  world 
says,  that  Maria  is  to  be  Lady  Meredith. 
Pray,  Maria,  is  it  sol" 

**  I  shall  not  answer  you,  brother." 

««Nor  I,"  said  JusUna:  «*I  will  only  tell 
you  that  this  day  will  make  discoveries  you 
little  think  of." 

**  But  not  in  that  quarter." 

*•  Yes,  in  that  quarter  too." 

**  Stuff!"  and  with  a  scornful  air  he  turned 
away,  and  stood  in  the  recess  of  the  window; 
so  that  Sir  Edward,  who  now  entered,  did  not 
see  him. 

"  My  dear  girl !"  cried  he,  affectionately 
saluting  Maria,  *^your  father  quite  approves 
the  marriage,  and  will  do  all  I  require  of  him ; 
[am  so  ht^py  /" 

Justina  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter 
when  she  beheld  Melville's  countenance  of 
surprise  and  alarm.  He  came  forward,  ex- 
claiming—" Is  it  possible  1  What  do  I  hearl" 

Sir  Edward  was  going  to  reply ;  when  Ma- 
ria put  her  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  said  — 
"  Come  away ;  do  not  tell  him  anything  about 
it;  for  he  is  so  incredulous  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  story  of  my  marriage  at  all.  Justina 
may  state  what  she  pleases,  while  I  go  and 
thank  my  father.    Come,  dear  Sir  Edward." 

She  then,  with  a  significant  look  at  Justi- 
na, canied  off  her  friend,  whom  she  persuaded, 
as  well  as  her  father,  to  Veep  her  brother  in 
the  belief  that  she  was  really  going  to  marry 
the  baronet 
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"  I  will  only  consent,  however,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  "to  carry  on  the  deception  on  one 
condition,  and  that  is,  that  Arthur  shall  be  de- 
ceived as  well  as  my  son." 

*Mndeed,  that  is  but  fair,"  cried  Jastina; 
**  and  it  will  be  amusingr  to  see  how  the  two 
cousins  are  affected  by  the  same  circumstance, 
different  as  they  are  in  character." 

**  True,"  cried  Sir  Edward ;  M  they  will  both 
feel  alike,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  will  differ." 

Arthur  now  came  in,  and  he  almost  started 
at  seein?  Sir  Edward  with  his  arm  thrown 
round  lyfaria's  waist,  while  he  was  speakinff 
to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  but  recovering  himself, 
he  surveyed  them  all  with  a  look  of  grreat  arch- 
ness. 

**  What  has  happened  to  you,  Arthur!  you 
look  unusually  merry  this  morning." 

••  What  is  going  to  happen,  Maria  t"  cried 
he,  turning  round  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

**  Oh,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Julien,  and 
he  has  told  you  all.  I  am  sorry  he  has  been 
beforehand  with  me." 

"  But  there  is  a  ceremony  to  go  through,  is 
there  noti  a  wishing  of  joy.  I  beg  leave,  my 
dear  cousin,  to  congratulate  you." 

So  saving,  with  mock  gravity  he  sainted 
her  cheetc,  and  shook  hands  with  Sir  Eklward, 
who  was  ihdeed  greatly  struck  with  the  differ- 
ences in  Arthur*s  and  Julien's  behaviour;  bnt 
to  his  mortification  felt  that  advarUage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  first  dinner-bell  now  rung,  and  every 
one  hurried  to  their  toilet,  except  Arthur  and 
Justina:  the  latter  lingered  behind,  to  ?ain,  if 
possible,  some  explanation  of  Arthur  s  odd 
manner  and  apparent  acquiescence  in  a  union 
which  she  hoped  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
ceived by  him. 

"Well,  cousin  Arthur,"  said  she,  "you 
seem  mightily  pleased  with  this  intended  mar- 
riage." 

"  No  doubt ;  because  it  is  so  consistent  with 
the  disinterested  benevolence  of  Sir  Edward's 
character." 

"  You  speak  ironically." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do :  can  you  suppose  that  I 
am  the  dupe  of  this  stratagem  t  No,  no ;  I 
see  clearly  that  it  is  all  a  trick  to  tease  Julien. 
If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  should  be  distressed ; 
not  only  because  I  should  mourn  over  the 
short-sicrhted  infatuation  of  Maria,  but  because 
I  should  lose  my  respect  for  a  man  whose 
character  at  present  appears  to  me  perfect; 
for  I  should  find  him  to  be  as  selfish  as  other 
men." 

Justina  smiled ;  but  it  was  with  pleasure, 
to  see  the  right  view  which  Arthur  took  of  Sir 
Edward's  character,  and  the  generous  confi- 
dence which  he  still  reposed  in  him,  in  spite 
of  such  suspicious  circumstances. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  am  sorry  for  your  incre- 
dulity, because  the  blow,  when  it  does  come, 
will  fell  with  the  greater  weight.     Yet  one 


word,  for  you  have  not  corwineed  noe :  Pray 
how  lon^  do  you,  in  your  mercy,  mean  to  keep 
poor  Julien  in  his  present  state  of  mind  ?  He 
18  excessively  uncomfortable," 

"  How  long  does  he  mean  to  keep  hinutlf 
in  it  1  He  must  learn  to  bear  what  he  cannot 
help." 

Justina  now  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ments. On  her  way  she  met  Sir  Edward, 
whom  she  informed  of  Arthur's  scepticism. 

"  And  on  what  is  it  founded  1" 

"  As  you  are  not  going  to  marry  Maria,  I 
may  venture  to  tell  you,  sir : — On  his  belief 
of  your  consistency  of  character,  and  his  reli- 
ance upon  your  disinterested  benevolence." 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  honour  him  for 
his  generous  trust  in  me.  I  assure  yon,  my 
fair  cousin,  that  much  as  I  dislike  to  honour 
this  girlish  scheme,  I  cannot  regret  having 
done  so,  since  it  has  proved  Ar&ur's  confi- 
dence in  my  consistency." 

When  they  assembled  at  table,  Melville  did 
not  make  his  appearance :  and  on  Sir  Walter's 
asking  where  he  was,  Arthur  told  him  that  he 
concluded  his  cousin  dined  with  his  frieDd 
Mr.  Edwards. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Sir  Walter,  suppressing 
what  he  was  going  to  add,  because  Ajthnr  was 
present. 

Justina  was  amused  to  see  the  excessive 
and  almost  fond  attention  which  Maria,  still 
bent  on  carrying  her  point,  paid  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward. But  she  also  saw,  and  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see,  that  it  was  thrown  away  on 
Arthur.  Her  own  looks  and  words  were,  as 
usual,  the  magnets  to  hi$  attention,  and  Maria 
manoeuvred  in  vain. 

The  poem  was  called  for  in  the  evening,  by 
the  united,  voices  of  the  company ;  and  Arthur 
read  it  aloud. 

In  return  for  this  service—^  service  admira- 
bly performed^he  required  his  favourite  song 
from  Justina ;  and  she  promised  compliance. 

Sir  Walter  now  rose,  and  went  into  the  mu- 
sic-room, saying  to  Arthur  as  he  passed,  in  a 
low  voice  and  with  a  significant  nod,  "  We 
should  leave  the  lovers  alone  a  little  while." 

This  observation  from  his  uncle,  uttered  with 
such  apparent  reality,  startled  him;  and  for 
the  first  time  his  fears  on  the  subject  were 
awakened. 

Justina  auickly  perceived  that  something  had 
disturbed  nim,  and  that  his  attention  to  her 
sones  was  not  so  entire  as  it  had  usually  been. 

Maria  meanwhile  had,  in  her  most  coaxing 
way,  entreated  Sir  Edward  to  assist  her  to 
conquer  Arthur's  incredulity,  as  her  heart  was 
set  upon  it. 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  me,  my  dear;  but 
what  must  I  dol" 

"  Something  very  decisive." 

"Decisive!  dear  me,  I  hope  you  do  not 
mean  to  insist  on  my  manying  yon  in  ear- 
nest!" 

"  Not  quite :  all  I  wish  is,  (and  she  took  a  I 
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ring  out  of  ber  pocket,)  all  I  wish  is,  thatyoa 
would  contrive  to  be  fitting  this  ring  on  the 
wedding  finger  just  as  Arthur  is  entering  the 
room.** 

**  But  how  should  I  know  ihe  exact  tuueV* 

••  Jnstina  will  jgive  the  signal.** 

**  Well,  and  after  that  what  is  to  be  done?'* 

**  Why  then  you  are  to  aeem  to  embrace  me.*' 

**  Seem,  madam !  No,  I  *  know  not  seems.* 
It  shall  be  a  real  embrace,  or  none  at  all.** 
And  Maria  was  too  much  devoted  to  her  love 
of  a  joke  to  refuse. 

*'  What  a  comical  person  is  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen !**  thought  Sir  Edward.  **  How  much  of 
the  child  hangs  about  her«dll !  How  fond  of 
fun,  even  at  Uie  expense  of  a  little  propriety ! 
But  Justina  at  no  Ume  of  her  life  would  have 
done  this.** 

At  length  ber  accomplice,  Justina,  gave  the 
expected  signal,  a  violent  cough ;  then  begged 
Arthur  to  fetch  her  a  box  of  troches  from  the 
next  room.  He  obeyed,  and  beheld  Sir  Ed- 
ward playfully  fitting  on  a  ring,  and  clasping 
Maria,  not  unwUUngly  as  it  seemed,  to  his 
bosom ! 

He  started  back,  begged  pardon  for  his  in- 
trusion, and  returned  to  Justina  without  ihe 
troches,  convinced,  confounded,  and  distressed. 
Nor  could  he  help  reproaching  Justina  for  ap- 
parent approbation  of  what  was  goiug  forward. 

**  I  can  only  deeiare  to  you,**  she  replied, 
*'  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  intended  marriage, 
Bor  of  the  offer's  being  made,  till  Maria  and 
Sir  Edward  had  settled  the  matter.*' 

'•Is  this  possible  1" 

**  And  then,  you  know,  it  would  have  been 
inhumam  to  put  the  poor  child  out  of  love  with 
her  bargain.*' 

Here  Arthur  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
inconsiderable  agitation.  Atlength  he  turned 
round  to  her  and  said — ^*  I  protest  I  ttiU  think 
it  is  all  a  trick ;  and  I  will  twt  believe  it  till  I 
•ee  the  writingu  actually  iigned" 

Arthur  and  Jusrina  were  now  surprised,  and 
Sir  Walter  awakened  by  the  noise  of^loud  sing- 
ing in  the  hall;  and  they  soon  heard  Julien's 
voice  in  a  very  odd  tone,  exclaiming,  *'  So ! 
here  you  are  making  love,  1  see. 

'  Ah !  sura  a  pair  was  never  seen 

So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature !'  " 

'*  He  has  been  drinking  /"  cried  Justina  to 
Arthur. 

"Yes,  but  remember  it  was  to  drown  care.** 
And  Sir  Walter  followed  them  into  the  next 
apartment. 

They  found  Melville  with  his  cheeks  in- 
flamed, his  hair  disordered,  and  his  eyes  half 
closed,  glistening,  silly  looking,  and  with 
every  external  mark  of  good-humoured  intoxi- 
cation. 

He  was  loudly  congratulating  Maria  on  her 
happy  prospects,  which  "  the  more  he  aHuid- 
9red  the  more  he  cytprovedJ"  And  then  he  dis- 
tressed her  by  the  violence  of  his  noisy  and 


repeated  kisses;  while  he  nearlj  dislocated 
Sir  Edward*s  arm  by  the  force  with  which  he 
shook  his  hand.  Then  seeing  his  father,  he 
told  him  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  was  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  such  a  magnificent  old  fel 
low,  slapping  Sir  Edward  on  the  shoulder. 

Justina  had  now  seated  herself  in  silent 
consternation,  whisperinff  Arthur  to  ^t  him 
to  bed  as  fast  as  he  coulo.  But  on  seeing  her^ 
Melville  ran  towards  her,  and  sat  dq^Mrn,  or 
rather  tumbled  at  her  feet:  then  looking  up 
with  a  sillv  laugh,  declared  he  was  Hamlet  at 
the  feet  of*^ Ophelia. 

"A  fine  tipsy  Hamlet!**  whispered  Maria 
to  Sir  Edward. 

"Yes;  but  this  vice  of  his  you  are  answer- 
able for.  Poor  youth!  this  comes  of  your 
tricks." 

"  Well,  dear  sir,  he  is  too  far  srone  to  be  un- 
deceived to-night;  and  he  realTy  seems  too 
happy.  Bear  with  my  folly  only  till  to-mor- 
row, and  then  I  will  reveal  alL" 

"  What  are  jou  whispering  about  1**  cried 
Melville ;  •*  it  is  very  rude ;  but  I  forgot — you 
are  loven.    Shall  we  whisper,  Justina  t** 

"  When  we  are  lovers;  not  before.** 

"  Then  let  us  be  lovers,  and  begin  now.  I 
am  ready  and  willing." 

Here  he  would  have  taken  Justina*s  hand ; 
but  she  started  up  with  a  look  of  disgust;  and 
as  he  was  leaning  against  her,  and  trying  to 
detain  her,  he  fell  on  the  floor. 

Melville  was  now  pursuing  a  new  idea,  and 
raising  himself  tip,  he  declared  he  was  Queen 
Constance,  and  vociferated  —  "'Here  is  my 
throne;  let  kings  come  bow  to  it.'  There! 
let  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  all-perfect,  beat  that  if 
she  can." 

"  Come,  Julien,  come,  let  us  go  to  bed,^ 
cried  Arthur. 

"  To  supper  first ;  to  supper  first,  with  what 
appetite  we  may." 

Here  with  some  difiicnlty  he  raised  himself. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Melville,  the  new 
member  for — (we  know  where^  don't  we,  bro- 
ther-in-law t)  IS  on  his  legs :  that 's  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  my  maiden  speech,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  to  you,  that  I  rise  under  the  great- 
est embarrassment.  I  can't  go  on ;  my  diffi- 
denu  overcomes  me.  Why  do  you  not  take 
the  hinti  Why  do  you  not  cry.  Hear,  hear, 
hear!  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  Sir  Edward, 
*  brother  of  mine,'  shall  I  do  for  you  1  Shall 
I  answer  your  purpose  1  Will  you  make  an 
M.  P.  of  me!" 

He  now  yawned  so  violently,  that  on  Ar- 
thur's renewing  his  proposal  to  go  to  bed,  he 
took  his  candle,  and  consented  to  accompany 
him. 

"  Well,  good  night ;  and  now  I  am  Lady 
Macbeth.    *  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed !'  " 

He  then  vanished  through  the  folding  doors, 
and  Arthur  thought  it  best  to  follow  and  take 
care  of  him. 

"At  least,  Julien  is  good-natored  in  his 
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cups,"  said  Maria,  **  and  he  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfied  now  with  Sir  Edward  for  a  brother- 
in-law." 

**  But  it  is  only  when  not  in  possession  of 
his  reason  that  he  is  so,'*  said  Sir  Edward ; 
**  and  for  that  I  honour  him ;  for  had  I  a  sister, 
I  am  sure  /  should  not  approve  such  a  union 
for  her.  But  now,  my  dear  Miss  Melville,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  I  have  done  all  that  is  due 
from  ihe  to  you;  and  that  I  must  henceforward 
remember  what  is  due  from  me  to  mynelf.  I 
am  too  old  for  these  deceptions ;  therefore  by 
dinner-time  to-morrow  I  must  request  that  your 
real  expectations  may  be  disclosed  to  your  ex- 
cellent brother  and  cousin." 

'*  Certainly,  sir,  you  shall  be  obeyed.  But 
Arthur,  I  hope,  is  convinced  tioti;." 

**  He  was  for  a  moment;  but  after  a  parox- 
ysm of  agony,  he  declared  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it  till  the  writings  were  siprned." 

**  Now  that  flatters  and  delights  me;  and  I 
shall  sleep  the  better  for  it,"  said  Sir  Edward. 

That  day,  two  or  three  notes  had  passed 
between  Lord  Penshurst  and  Sir  Edward  Me- 
redith, and  his  hopes  on  the  subject  were  not 
80  sanguine  as  they  had  been:  but  Maria's 
spirits  were  not  thereby  depressed  ;  because, 
as  her  own  father  approved  her  engagement, 
and  Clinton  was  independent  of  his,  she  felt 
her  marriage  would  ultimatelv  take  place. 

The  next  morning  Melville  looked  a  little 
abashed  on  his  first  entrance,  and  apologized 
for  the  violence  of  his  mirth  the  preceding 
•evening. 

•♦  Joy  I  might  call  it,"  said  he ;  «•  for  I  as- 
sure you,  Maria,  my  friend  and  I  intoxicated 
ourselves  with  drinking  your  health  and  Sir 
Edward's  in  bumpers:  and  the  pleasure  which 
I  expressed  when  tipsy,  in  tne  prospect  of 
your  union,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  I  now 
feel  when  sober." 

Sir  Edward  coldly  bowed,  and  was  silent. 
Maria  laughed,  and  said,  **  Second  thoughts 
are  oflen  best."  Arthur  looked  hurt ;  and  Jus- 
tina,  casting  on  him  an  inquiring  glance, 
asked  what  had  altered  his  opinion  so  soon  1 
That  he  did  not  choose  to  tell:  but  Arthur 
knew,  and  he  was  too  kind  to  name  it  even 
to  Justina. 

The  friend  with  whom  Melville  had  dined 
bad  assured  him  that  Sir  Eklward  was  certain 
to  return  one  member  to  parliament,  if  not 
two :  and  as  Melville  was  eager  to  get  into 
the  house,  and  a  general  election  was  near  at 
hand,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to  his 
selfish  feelings  than  that  his  sister  should 
marry  a  borough-holder.  Hence,  before  he 
had  drunk  a  bottle  of  wine,  selfishness  con- 
qoered  brotherly  love,  and  he  approved  that 
union  which  before  he  had  so  properly  repro- 
bated ;  and  he  resolved  to  court  Sir  Edward 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  same  con- 
sideration and  the  same  hope  had,  meanwhile, 
influenced  another  person  to  the  same  conduct. 
Mr.  Clinton,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Pens- 1 


hurst,  had  only  just  retnmcMl  from  Tainly  con- 
testing a  second  election  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  when  Sir  Edward's  last  letter  to  his 
father  had  been  delivered  to  him. 

On  seeing  Lord  Penshurst's  emotion,  be 
begged  to  1^  made  acquainted  with  his  per- 
plexities: and  when  he  learnt  the  cause  of 
them,  and  learnt  also  that  Sir  Edward  Mere- 
dith was  a  man  to  whom  he  had  owed  the 
greatest  obligations,  obligations  still  unpak), 
he  coolly  demanded  how  his  father  could 
slight  such  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a  roan 
who  possessed  such  patronagi  as  Sir  Edward 
Meredith. 

♦•  My  dear  lord,"  said  he,  **  you  are  mad, 
surely,  to  hold  out  Remember,  that  if  you 
play  your  cards  well.  Sir  Edward  may  possi- 
bly return  me  for  his  borough.  Remember, 
also,  that  he  may  give  a  living  to  your  young- 
eat  son ;  and  as  your  eldest  oaughter  is  some 
years  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  it  is  not  un- 
possible  but,  with  skilful  management,  she 
may  be  Lady  Meredith.  And  should  only  one 
of  these  desirable  circumstances  take  place, 
surely  it  would  be  cheaply  bought  by  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  proposed.'' 

Pique,  pride,  and  vindictiveness,  for  some 
time  prevented  Lord  Penshurst's  yielding  to 
these  interested  representations.  At  length 
he  consented  to  be  gracious,  and  addressed  to 
Sir  Edward  the  following  letter : 

''The  more  I  think,  my  dear  Edward,  of 
the  infinite  obligations  which  I  owe  yoa,  the 
more  I  feel  it  my  bound  en  duty  to  do  all  that 
you  require  of  me,  and  to  sacrifice  eTen  my 
reaenimtnis  to  your  wishes :  and  I  wonder  I 
could  resist  them  so  long.  Say  for  me  what 
you  please  to  Sir  Walter,  on  whom  I  shall 
ffive  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  to-day, 
bringing  both  my  sons  with  me;  as  Cssar 
wishes,  not  less  than  myself,  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  saluting  his  brother*s  future  bride« 
'  *'  I  am,  my  ever  dear  friend, 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"Pehshcbst." 

To  this  letter,  which  the  deceived  Sir  Ed- 
ward carried  immediately  to  Sir  Walter  in  his 
library,  the  confiding  baronet  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

*'  My  dear  lordv— I  joy  in  yoor  decision, 
for  the  sake  of  many,  but  most  for  your  oicm. 
This  day,  upon  which,  under  the  suggestions 
of  paternal  alTection  and  Christian  duty,  you 
have  sacrificed  your  resentments  on  the  altar 
of  gratitude,  is  for  you  a  prouder  day  than  that 
on  which  your  royal  master  signed  your  pa- 
tent of  nobility. 

«« Come  whenever  yon  like :  there  are  hands 
here  that  will  rejoice  to  grasp  yours;  there 
are  hearts  that  will  throb  with  welcome  to 
you ;  but  none  more  than  that  of 

^  Your  devoted  friend  and  senrant, 
**  Edward  MsuDrre.*' 
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Sir  Edward,  who  had  been  called  ont  of  the 
breakfiut-parloar  to  receiye  this  letter,  did  not 
return  thither  before  he  taw  Lord  Pensharst^a 
carriage  entering  the  park  aa  he  paa^ed  the 
open  hall«door.  He  therefore  begged  to  apeak 
to  Maria  alone,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the 
yiait,  and  communicate  to  her  the  confirmation 
of  all  her  hopes. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  girl,*'  said  he,  '*  I  hope, 
when  you  return  to  your  couaina  and  brother, 
you  will  explain  to  them  the  whole  truth,  be- 
ibre  our  guests  do  it  for  you." 

Maria  promised  she  would ;  and  they  en- 
tered the  room. 

**  Jostina,**  cried  Maria,  with  a  sort  of  joy- 
ful tremouT,  **  they  are  coming,  they  are  com- 
ing!" 

*♦  Who  are  coming  t" 

«'Lord  Penshurst  and ^** 

«' And  Mr.  George  Clinton,"  added  Sir  Ed- 
ward, **  is  to  make  his  proposals  in  formt" 

**How!  what!"  cried  MeWille,  eagerly; 
'*  proposals  to  whom  V 

^VGuess,"  said  Maria ;  *<  I,  you  know,  am 
engaged  already." 

*^  Amazing !"  exclaimed  Melville,  with  an- 
gry emotion ;  while  Arthur  caught  hold  of  a 
chair. 

**  Realljr,  young  ladies,  yon  seem  to  hsTe 
been  picking  up  loyera  as  easily  as  one  picka 
strawberries :  one  would  think  you  had  been 
adrertising  at  a  register  office.  Pray,  Miss 
Selby,  how  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Geonre 
Clinton  1"      ^  '  * 

*^ Some  time,"  was  Jnstina*s  answer;  and 
she  would  haye  kept  him  lonj^er  in  suspense, 
had  she  not  turned  her  eyes  involuntarily  on 
her  cousin  Arthur,  and  aeen  his  pallid  cheek 
and  quivering  lip. 

The  consciousness  of  his  evident  pain 
thrilled  through  every  pulsation  of  her  heart, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  prolong  it;  but  in- 
atantly  added,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  now 
almost  angry  Sir  Edward  — *<  He  is  not  my 
lover;  he  comes  as  the  accepted  lover  of  your 
sister  Maria." 

*'  Thank  heaven !"  ejaculated  Arthur,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room ;  while  Melville,  surprised 
and  ple^ised,  yet  selfishly  disappointed,  asked 
questions  and  received  answere,  till  the  noble 
visitere  drove  up  to  the  door,  Sir  Walter  hav- 
ing onl^  just  reached  the  drawing-room  in  time 
to  receive  them. 

He  received  Sir  Walter*s.hand  from  that  of 
his  old  friend,  with  distant  politeness,  and 
with  a  touch,  not  a  grasp.  Not  so  George 
Clinton;  he  clasped  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  fu- 
ture happiness ;  and  then  as  gladly  held  the 
proffered  hands  of  Melville  and  Arthur,  the 
former  of  whom  assured  him,— -and  with  grsat 
sincerity  too,— that  there  was  not  a  man  liv- 
ing whom  he  should  so  keartify  rejoiet  to  call 
brother. 

Mr.  Clinton,  the  heir  of  Lord  Penshurst, 
was  a  different  man  both  in  appearance  and 


character.  He  was  much  taller,  and  much 
more  regularly  handsome ;  but  George's  ffreat 
charm  was  the  sweetness  and  ppenness  of  his 
countenance,  whereaa  Mr.  Clinton  had  n<) 
countenance  at  all.  George's  manner  too  was 
like  the  graceful  drapery  and  easy  folds  worn 
by  a  Grecian  shepherd ;  his  brother's  was  a 
stiff  full-dressed  birth-day  suit,  fitted  to  con- 
ceal more  than  to  adorn  the  pereon.  Still, 
though  it  was  soft  even  to  CTOminacy,  and 
seemed  assumed  to  hide  the  want  of  that  gen- 
tleness of  nature  which  it  pretended  to  exhi- 
bit, it  was  insinuating :  and  it  was  certainly 
well-bred.  This  manner  was  now  evidently 
put  in  full  force  against  the  heart  of  Justina. 
He  made  his  compliments  gracefulljr  to  Ma- 
ria ;  but  the  moment  she  presented  him  to  her 
cousin,  after  he  had  made  that  fashionable 
hend  of  the  head  which  unites  so  completely 
gracefolness  and  dignity  with  respectful  obei- 
sance, and  which,  taught  by  the  firet  man  in 
this  kingdom,  has  now  extended  through  the 
whole  circle  of  fashion,  be  raised  his  eyes  to 
Justina's  face  with  a  look  meant  to  convey  to 
her  that  he  beheld  her  with  admiration. 

Justina  blushed,  and  her  blush  was  vividly 
repeated  on  the  cheek  of  Arthur,  who  had 
more  reason  than  Justina  was  aware  of  to  re- 
sard  Mr.  Clinton's  look  with  a  jealous  eye,^ 
There  was  a  vacant  chair  by  her,  which  he 
eagerly  filled ;  while  the  elderly  part  of  the 
company  retired  with  his  brother  to  Sii  Wal- 
ter's study. 

Maria,  m  order  to  hide  her  consciousness  of 
the  chief  subject  of  this  private  convereation, 
now  tried  to  force  herself  to  talk,  and  address- 
ed Mr.  Clinton.  In  vain.  He  smiled  gra- 
ciously, and  answered  her,  but  instantly  re- 
newed his  attention  to  her  cousin ;  while  Mel- 
ville as  well  as  Arthur  felt  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion steal  over  them :  for  hitherto,  as  Melville 
had  never  seen  Justina  the  object  of  decided 
homage  firom  any  man  at  all  likely  to  succeed 
with  her,  he  was  wholly  unconscious  that  he 
liked  her  well  enough  to  be  jealous ;  besides, 
he  always  thought  he  could  gdn  her  affections 
whenever  he  chose :  therefore,  not  being  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  any  obstacle,  he  had 
never  thought  seriously  of  the  contest.  But 
now  he  wondered  that  he  could  run  the  risk 
of  letting  such  a  prize  escape  him ;  and  he 
resolved  that  Mr.  Clinton  should  not  make  it 
his  without  a  severe  struggle. 

««This  is  not  the  firet  time.  Miss  Selby," 
he  overheard  Mr.  Clinton  say,  **  that  I  have 
gazed  on  your  features ;  but  oh !  how  imper- 
fectly! I  saw  your  picture  at  a  miniature- 
painter's  in  London,  snd  I  exclaimed,  *]s 
there— can  there  be  such  a  face  and  figure  as 
this!  Oh!  no;  it  must  be  a  mere  creation, 
wad  U  beau  ideal:'' 

««I  beg  you  will  not  suppose  I  can  be 
pleased  with  such  flattery,'^  replied  Justina 
coldly. 

«« It  is  no  flattery:  I  said  to  the  artist  what 
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I  now  say  to  you ;  ay,  and  I  hare  a  witneaa 
present  of  my  speaking  the  truth ;  for  I  think, 
SIT,"  addressing  Arthur,  "  that  you  were  pre- 
sent wlien  this  passed  t'* 

*♦  I  was,  sir,"  said  Arthur :  "1  happened  to 
call  to  look  at  Miss  Selby^  picture  before  it 
was  sent  home  to  her  friend,  and  I  saw  and 
heard  all  you  have  repeated/* 

**  There,  Miss  Selby,  yon  find  1  am  tio  flatp 
terer.** 

But  Justiila  did  not  hear  him ;  site  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  what  Arthur  bad  owned, 
and  wifh  an  absent  air  she  said,  *' You  nerer 
told  me,  Arthur,  that  you  had  been  to  see  my 
picture.** 

Alrthur  only  bowed  in  reply,  too  confused  to 
spea^;  while  Mel rille  turned  his  penetrating 
eyes  ^11  upon  him,  as  if  he  woufd  read  his 
inmost  thoughts. 

Arthur^s  going  to  see  (he  picture  was  a 
^ery  natural  circumstance,  but  his  not  faying 
that  he  had  so  orone  was  a  very  msntctoiM  one; 
and  Melville  felt  what  a  triumph  it  would  be 
for  him  to  carry  off  a  prize  from  two  such 
powerful  rivals. 

Mr.  Clinton,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of 
the  effect  of  his  disclosure  relative  to  the  pic- 
ture, attributed  Ju8tina*s  varying  colour,  and 
downcast  eye,  to  the  emotion  occasioned  by 
his  attentions.  Little  did  he  suspect  that  she 
heeded  neither  him  nor  his  compliments;  that 
she  saw  only  one  object,  though  on  that  ob- 
ject her  eyes  scarcely  ventured  to  dwell ;  that 
she  beard  nothing  but  the  faint  breathing  of 
his  suppressed  sighs;  and  that  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  probable  feelings  which 
led  Arthur  to  go  first  and  look  at  her  picture, 
and  then  to  conceal  his  visit. 

Melville,  who  was  more  than  a  little  pro- 
voked at  the  close  siege  which  Mr.  Clinton 
was  laying  to  her  heart,  and  who  could  not 
be  blind  to  his  advantages  of  rank,  person, 
and  manners,  was  now  summoned  to  join  the 
gentlemen  in  the  library ;  where  he  heard 
with  angry  surprise,  that  the  condition  of  his 
sister's  marria^  was,  that  Sir  Walter  should 
surrender,  not  indeed  as  a  gift,  but  for  a  small 
consideration,  the  land  so  earnestly  desired  by 
Lord  Penshurst.  He  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  such  a  dismemberment  of 
the  property  to  which  he  was  heir ;  and  that 
he  must  remind  his  father,  he  had  no  right  to 
sacrifice  his  son  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter. 

This  unexpected  declaration  had  an  over- 
whelming  effect  on  all  his  hearers.  Lord 
Penshurst  broke  the  painful  silence  by  declar- 
ing, as  that  was  the  case,  he  must  withdraw 
his  consent  to  the  maniage;  but  MelvOle, 
who  had  now  vented  his  angry  feelings,  ob- 
served in  a  milder  tone,  that  perhaps  an  equiv- 
alent might  be  mentioned,  which  he  should 
be  willing  to  consider  as  sufficient  George 
Clinton  eagerly  desired  him  to  name  his  own 
terms. 

**  Are  yon  aware,  Mr.  Melville,**  asked  Sir 


Edward,  *«that  yon  have  no  right  over  the 
land  in  question ;  but  that,  as  not  entailed,  it 
is  wholly  your  father's,  to  give  or  to  withhold, 
as  he  chooses  t*' 

**l  am ;  but  I  am  very  sure  he  will  not  act 
so  ungenerously  by  me  as  to  deprive  roe  of 
an  estate  which  he  has  alwsys  promised  me; 
for  which,  small  as  it  is,  I  In? e  a  great  re- 
gtrd.^' 

"  He  says  very  truly,**  eiied  Sir  Wahsr, 
**tkat  in  his  despite  I  will  not  gfms  up  the 
land ;  and  therefore,  if  that  foe  the  wime  q%ta  mm 
of  the  marriage,  it  cannot  take  place.** 

««But,**  said  Melville,  —  whose  fintn 
were  low,  ^  I  am  willing  to  come  to  terms,  as 
I  said  before;'*  and  after  some  priwie  oonver- 
sation  with  Mr.  George  Clinton,  he  deolarsd 
himself  satisfied.  It  was  accordingiy  agreed, 
that  preparations  for  the  marriage  shouki  im- 
mediatefy  take  plaoe. 

Lord  Penshorst*s  carriage  was  soon  ordsred, 
and  Uie  visiters  departed  ;  but  not  before  Mr. 
Clinton  had  begged  permission  to  bring  Miss 
Seiby,  the  next  day,  some  beautiful  views  of 
Pompeii  and  Pestum,  leaving  the  party  be- 
hind to  their  varioas  meditations. 

Arthur  was  musing  on  the  evident  designs 
of  Mr.  Clinton;  Justine,  on  the  fresh  proof 
which  she  had  received  of  Arthur's  secret 
affection,  and  her  conviction  that  secret  be 
ever  meant  it  should  remain.  Sir  Walter  was 
mortified  that  so  proud  a  man  as  Lord  Pens- 
burst  should  get  his  will  of  him  ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward, the  candid  Sir  Edward,  was  forced  to 
let  Observation  and  Discrimination  remore 
the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  Benevolence,  he  hav- 
ing discovered  that  Lord  Penshurst  had  con- 
sidered his  own  interest,  not  Sir  Edward's 
claims,  upon  this  occasion :  while  Melville's 
interested  compliance  with  a  plan  on  which 
his  sister's  hopes  depended,  proved  him  an 
utter  slave  of  the  most  sordid  selfishness. 

•*Poolish  young  man!"  thought  he,  •*! 
overheard  your  bargain  with  that  poor  h>?e- 
sick  boy ;  but  I  could  tell  you,  you  have  lost 
considerably  more  than  you  have  gained  by 
it.** 

Lord  Penshurst  and  his  son,  however,  went 
home  rejoicing.  Lord  Penshurst  had  ^tten 
the  land,  and  his  son  hoped  to  get  the  heiress  : 
for  he  had  heard  an  exaffgerated  account  of  her 
fortune,  and  her  15,000/.  bad  been  exalted  into 
15,000/.  a  yeart  consequently,  what  with  the 
hope  of  winning  Justine,  and  also  of  inducing 
Sir  Edward,  through  his  relationship  lo  her, 
to  return  him  for  one  of  his  borooghs,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  day  dawn  mors 
full  of  such  glorious  promise. 

They  had  not  long  been  gone  before  George 
Clinton  came  in,  to  say,  that  he  again  wished 
to  speak  to  MeWille  in  the  library,  but  would 
not  d^ain  him  five  minutes. 

Sir  Eklward  now,  observing  that  the  air 
though  keen  was  cheerfhl,  and  the  day  fine, 
proposed  taking  a  ride  on  hoieebeek  with  Ar- 
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tbar;  and  JusUnft  olaimed  Artbur's  pioBiise  to 
8how  him  a  fijM  ruin  a  iew  mil^  oS,  and  th% 
exact  spot  whence  he  had  taken  hia  beautiful 
yiew  01  it  To  thia  they  both  gladW  aaaenled. 

There  was  no  intention  to  esulude  MeWille 
from  their  party ;  but  certainly  Sir  Edwa^ 
was  not  desiroua  of  hia  company ;  and  Juatina, 
who  had  aeen  with  alarm  some  aymptomt  of 
liking  toward  her  in  MelTillcy  was  glad  to 
take  the  ride  witboot  him,  and  wished  he 
mifl^t  not  be  able  to  leave  the  lovers  till  they 
had  set  off. 

They  did  detain  him  so  tong^  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Jnstina  were  both  mounted  when 
MeWille  came  into  the  hall. 

**What!  going  to  ridet**  cried  he.  **Do 
wait  a  moment  and  I  will  accompany  you. 
John,  order  my  horse  to  be  saddled.*^ 

'* Impossible,  sir!  both  your  horse. and  my 
master's  hare  taken  medicine  to-day." 

"  Pshaw !  provoking !  I — (here  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  Sir  Edward's  horse,  and  ex- 
claimed) My  dear  sir,  where  did  you  get  thatt 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  blood  I  ever 
saw." 

**  And  it  goes  as  well  aa  it  looks,"  replied 
Sir  Edward. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  see  its  paces !  It 
does  not  signify—-!  mv$i  so  with  you:  so, 
Arthur,  inj  dear  fellow,  do  let  me  go  instead 
of  you.  I  dare  say  yon  would,  as  soon  stay  at 
home." 

"  I  never  heard  any  thin?  so  unreasonable," 
cried  Justina,  her  face  on  fire;  but  she  could 
utter  no  more,  the  consciousness  how  much 
she  wished  Arthur  to  go  prevented  her  urging 
it ;  and  Artiiur  from  indignation  was  silent. 

**  So*— Silence  ^ves  consent,"  said  Mel- 
ville, and  was  g[oinff  to  mount ;  when  Arthur 
cried,  **Held,  sir;  1  am  engaged  to  show  a 
particular  spot  to  Sir  Edward  and  Miss  Selby : 
therefore!  without  their  leave  to  stay,  I  must 
go."      . 

"  Pho,  pho!"  said  Sit  Edward,  •*  Mr.  Mel- 
ville cannot  be  in  earnest!  be  cannot  mean  to 
enjoy  a  pleasure  at  yoor  expense.  If  so,  it 
roust  be  as  /  (as  I  am  ashamed  to  own)  used 
to  get  many  a  preference  when  I  was  a  child, 
because  I  was  the  Utih  Sir  Edward  t  till  at 
last  I  fancied  that  every  one  must  ffive  way  to 
the  importance  of  a  future  baronet." 

Melville,  piqued  by  thia  speech,  was  more 
resolved  to  go  than  before ;  and  jumping  on 
Arthur's  horse,  he  ciied  aloud  to  Justina  aa  he 
rode  forward,  ^All  advantages  are  fidr,  my 
beautiful  cos,  in  love  and  war,  you  know." 

Justina,  provoked  beyond  measure,  looked 
at  him  with  acorn,  ^od  at  Arthur  with  an  ex- 
pression which  made  him  ample  amends  for 
his  disappointment ;  hut  Sir  Edward  instantly 
desired  his  groom  to  alight,  and  Arthur  mount- 
ing the  servant's  horse,  rode  by  the  side  of 
the  contented  Justina*  Melville,  who  now 
joined  them,  attempted  to  call  hia  rude  ^elfish- 
ness  fun;  bat  what  he  said  was  received  in 


cold  silence*  In  vain  did  he  praise  Sir  Ed- 
ward's horse,  and  Sir  Edward's  manner  of 
riding;  in  vaip  did  he  declare  that  he  had  put 
off  every  engagement,  in  order  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  enjevment  of  his  company. 
Sir  Edward  remained  reserved  and  distant, 
though  civil ;  for,  had  not  he  who  thus  tried 
to  wm  upon  his  favour  not  only  proved  himself 
aelfisb  in  the  highest  degree,  out  presumed 
also,  at  leaat  so  Sir  Edward  feared,  on  the 
present  poverty  and  former  dependence  of  his 
amiable  cousin! 

Justina  too  was  silent,  and  even  scornful ; 
but  that,  Melville  flattered  himself,  was  all 
put  on  to  hide  the  pleasure  which  she  felt  in 
his  company ;  while  Arthur's  dark  eye  seemed 
to  fflanoe  over  him  with  a  sense  of  superiority, 
and  to  say,  **  I  should  not  have  aerved  you 
so."  Under  such  circumstances  the  ride  could 
not  be  pleasant.  The  ruin  was  examined,  and 
the  spot  where  Arthur  drew  it  was  seen :  but 
the  comment^  were  few,  and  the  visit  to  it 
short;  for  by  this  time  Melville  himself  was 
offended.  He  felt  that  Sir  Edward's  resent- 
ment proved  a  preference  of  Arthur ;  and  to 
this  he  thought  he  himself,  as  a  nearer  rela- 
tion, had  a  greater  right. 

On  their  return,  they  rode  slowly  through 
the  village,  on  account  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  making  slides  on  the  ice,  and 
who,  they  were  afraid,  should  fall  under  the 
hoxaes'  feet.  As  they  passed,  several  pereons 
came  out  of  their  cottages  to  curtsy,  and  to 
greet  them ;  and  one  woman  cried,  *'  Uod  bless 
voH !"  and  another,  **  Ay  !  for  many  a  poor 
heart  prays  for  you!"  *^Ah!  there  are  not 
many  such!"  said  a  third;  while  the  three 
cousins  nodded  and  smiled  in  return,  and  Sir 
Edward  pulled  off  his  hat  with  old-fiudiioned 
courtesy* 

««That  kind  of  chorus,"  said  he— <*  that 
chorus  of  blessings  which  we  have  just  heard, 
was  even  to  me  most  delightful,  though  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  to  you  it  must  have 
been  precious  indeed.  To  whom,  I  wonder, 
was  it  parikularlv  addressed  V*^ 

Each  smiled,  but  no  one  replied.— Those 
who  could  haye  claimed  it  would  noi  t  and  he 
who  had  noi  the  right,  was  not  high-minded 
enough  to  declare  the  truth ;  but  Melville  art; 
fully  enough  ex^^biraed,  ** There,  sir!  Who 
shall  dare  say,  sflec  what  you  have  just  heard, 
that  the  poor  are  ungrateful  1  If  they  were,  do 
you  think  they  would  have  come  out  and  hail- 
ed us  as  they  did  1" 

**  Undoubtedly  not:  but  suppose  they  iotre 
ungrateful,  if  one  gives  them  relief  from  the 
only  proper  motive,  love  and  obedience  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  our  end  is  answered ;  and 
though  for  their  own  sakes  we  may  wish  them 
to  be  grateful,  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  assisting  them  because  they  are  not  so." 

In  this  sentiment  Melville  joined,  as  well 
as  Justina  and  Arthur;  and  as  Sir  Edward 
thought  that  alms-giving  was  very  compatible 
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with  selfishness  in  little  thinffs,  he  beliered 
Melville  had  his  share  in  the  blessings,  and  he 
returned  home  in  his  usually  calm  and  benev- 
olent frame  of  mind. 

That  day  passed  off  with  nothing  worth  re- 
lating, save  the  increased  attention  of  Mel- 
ville to  Sir  Edward  and  his  cousin  Justina, 
which  oflen  produced  painful  emotion  in  Ar- 
thur, and  made  Sir  Edward  sigh.— George 
Clinton  meanwhile  charmed  them  the  more, 
the  more  they  saw  of  him. 

The  next  day  Miss  Clinton  came  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  her  intended  sister,  accompa> 
nied  by  her  elder  as  well  as  by  her  younger 
brother,  and  charged  with  an  invitation  to  the 
whole  family,  to  dine  at  Clinton  Lodge  the 
next  day. 

Her  brother  had  brought  the  promised  draw- 
ings for  Justina,  and,  as  before,  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  her;  while  Sir  Eidward  thought 
he  saw  that  these  distinguished  attentions 
were  not  unwelcome  to  her,  and  he  fancied 
that  Arthur  and  Melville  thought  the  same. 

Mr.  George  Clinton,  as  before,  staid  to  din- 
ner;  but  the  others,  after  a  visit  of  two  hours, 
reluctantly  departed. 

^*I  really  think,  Justina,''  said  Melville 
petulantly,  when  they  were  ^one,  and  the 
lovers  retired,  *'that  the  next  time  that  com- 
plete coxcomb  comes,  we  had  better  leave  yon 
and  him  together;  for  such  a  decided  love- 
making,  on  one  side  at  least,  I  never  before 
saw  hazarded  in  public." 

**  That  will  be  considerate  indeed,  my  kind 
cousin,"  replied  Justina  coldly;  '*  but  why  do 
you  call  Mr.  Clinton  names  t  Surely  he  is 
not  a  coxcomb ;  and  he  is  very  handsome  and 
well-bred.  Do  not  you  think  so,  Sir  Edward  1 
and  you,  Arthur  1" 

At  this  last  question  Sir  Edward  internally 
exclaimed,  **  O  woman !  woman !  conscious  of 
power,  and  fond  of  exercising  it  to  torment !" 
tmd  would  not  answer  her.  But  Arthur,  whom 
not  even  Jealounf  could  render  unjtut^  did  an- 
-swer,  after  a  pause  to  gain  breath,  and  falter- 
ingly  said,  '*  I  think  Mr.  Clinton  so  handsome 
in  person,  and  so  elegant  in  manners,  that  I 
cannot  wonder  he  should  please  any  woman." 

**  I  thought  Arthur  would  do  him  justice^" 
replied  Justina,  deeply  blushing,  and  pained 
yet  pleased  at  his  power  of  speaking  so  well 
of  Mr.  Clinton :  '*  he  is  always  consistent,  al- 
ways candid." 

Arthur  now  in  hit  turn  was  pleased,  yet 
pained ;  while  Sir  Edward  thoucrht  and  won- 
dered, thought  and  wondered  still ;  and  Mel- 
ville in  a  spiteful  tone  replied,  he  was  really 
flick  of  hearing  of  Arthur  s  good  qualities. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  Melville  redou- 
t>led  his  assiduities  towards  Justina  and  Sir 
Edward,  while  Arthur  looked  more  pale  and 
dejected  than  ever ;  and  both  Justina  and  Ma- 
ria, when  they  retired  at  night,  owned  to  each 
other  that  they  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his 
health. 


Several  ladies  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
coosins,  among  whom  were  some  yoong  la- 
dies of  quality ;  but  Mr.  Clinton  persevered, 
as  much  as  politeness  allowed,  in  his  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  Justina,  |>ointed  out  the  pio- 
tnres  to  her  notice,  the  views  from  the  win- 
dows, and  every  thing  likely  to  prejndioe  her 
in  favour  of  the  house  which  she  was  one  day, 
he  hoped,  likely  to  inhabit. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  woman  not  to  be 
grateful  for  the  attention  which  gave  her  con- 
sequence in'  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  for  some 
secret  reason,  Justina  affected  the  gaiety  which 
she  did  not  feel,  and  smiled  on  Mr.  Clmton  in 
a  manner  which  provoked  Melville  almost  be- 
yond endurance. 

In  the  evening  there  was  music ;  and  Jus- 
tina was  called  upon  to  take  her  share  in  en- 
tertaining the  company.  She  was  by  no  means 
a  fine  singer,  but  her  voice  was  sweet  though 
not  powerful,  and  her  style  ^ood;  and  she 
contentedly  sung  alternately  with  more  distin- 
guished performers.  Once,  and  once  only, 
she  refused ;  and  that  was  when  Maria  un- 
guardedly exclaimed,  on  seeinor  the  duet  of 
••  M ! perdona^^  " Dear  Justina!  How  sweet- 
ly you  and  Arthur  used  to  sing  this !  But 
Arthur  never  will  sing  with  you  now,  or  I  am 
sure  every  one  would  be  so  pleased !" 

On  hearing  this,  the  company  crowded 
round  poor  Arthur,  who  declared  that  he  had 
for  a  year  at  least  left  off  sinffinff ;  adding, 
with  particular  emphasis,  that  of  all  duets,  he 
could  not  now  sing  **  Jh ! perdona^^  with  his 
cousin. 

It  was  very  true  that  Arthur  had  for  a  year 
at  least  given  up  sinnnff,  and  had  resolutely 
refused  to  sing  wiUi  Justina.  He  had  his 
reasons,  and  they  did  him  honour ;  and  proba- 
bly from  a  consciousness  of  his  motives,  Jus- 
tina forbore  to  tease  him,  like  Maria,  into  com- 
pliance. 

The  carriages  were  at  length  announced; 
and  as  George  Clinton  was  to  return  with  them, 
in  order  to  ffo  snipe-shooting  with  Melville 
before  breakrast  next  day,  Maria  was  as  will- 
ing as  the  rest  to  depart.  But  this  new  ar- 
rangement forced  some  of  the  party  to  go  four 
in  a  chariot. 

In  the  first  carriage  went  the  lovers  and  Sir 
Walter;  leaving  Sir  Edward,  Justina,  and  the 
two  others,  to  oe  accommodated  as  wsll  as 
they  could  in  the  carriage  of  Sir  Edward. 

Melville,  who  always  thought  of  himself, 
jumped  in  immediately  after  Justina,  as  in  so 
cold  a  niffht  he  had  no  passion  for  a  seat  on 
the  box ;  hut  Justina,  r^baembering  Arthur*s 
violent  cough,  insisted  that  they  could  easily 
sit  four,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Melville, 
who  hated,  he  said,  to  be  suffocated ;  and  Sir 
Edward,  whose  only  difilculty  had  been  the 
fear  of  crowding  her,  declared  his  vnlHngness 
to  accommodate  Arthur,  who  begged  him  to 
get  in  first    He  did  so ;  but  Arthur,  instead 
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of  following,  shut  the  door,  was  on  the  box  in 
an  instant,  and  the  coachman  drove  off. 

Neither  Sir  Edward  however  nor  Justina 
could  rest  under  such  an  arrangement;  and 
Justina  conjured  Melville  to  go  outside,  and 
let  Arthur,  as  his  cough  was  very  bad,  take 
his  place:  but  Melville  said  he  should  catch 
cold  if  he  did,  and  he  was  too  gallant  to  leave 
a  place  by  her,  for  the  sake  of  any  man. 

During  this  altercation.  Sir  Edward  pulled 
the  checlcstring,  let  down  the  glass,  opened 
the  door,  and  was  onrthe  road  before  the  cou- 
sins were  aware  of  it. 

**  I  declare,"  cried  Justina,  **  that  kind  crea- 
ture is  going  to  take  Arthur^s  place  himself. 
Are  you  not  ashamed,  you  selnsh  wretch,  to 
let  a  man  of  his  age  ride  outside  V 

**  Pho !  Arthur  will  not  suffer  it ;  and  now  lis- 
ten to  a  contention  of  sentimentality  between 
them!" 

They  did  listen,  and  heard  Sir  Edward,  who 
was  now  wrapped  up  in  his  great-coat,  threat- 
ening to  pull  nim  off  the  box  if  he  would  not 
come  willingly;  and  he,  believing  Sir  Edward 
really  wish^  to  be  obeyed,  resigned  his  seat, 
and  entered  the  carriage,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Justina,  though  in  her  heart  she  had  not  been 
quite  satisfied  with  Arthur*s  conduct ;  for  when 
she  had  motioned  to  him  to  help  her  on  with 
her  shawl,  he  had  stept  back  to  let  Mr.  Clin- 
ton execute  that  office;  when  she  dropped  her 
handkerchief  at  his  feet,  (hough  he  took  it  up 
before  Mr.  Clinton,  he  gave  it  into  his  hands 
to  present,  and  seemed  to  renounce  all  preten- 
sion to  pay  her  the  smallest  civility.  How- 
ever, he  was  unwell,  he  was  dejected,  but  he 
waa  in  the  chariot  with  her;  and  a  feeling  of 
repou  stole  over  her  perturbed  spirit. 

''  I  wonder,  Melville,"  said  Arthur,  ^*  that 
you  were  not  the  person  to  change  with  me :  I 
was  quite  shocked  to  make  the  change  with 
Sir  Edward." 

«*  If  Sir  Edward  will  play  the  fool,  was  that 
any  reason  whv  I  should!  I  donH  believe 
vou  are  in  any  danger  of  a  decline.  But  you 
have  both  disappointed  me ;  I  expected  you 
would  still  have  been  complimenting  in  the 
cold  till  you  were  frostrbitten  and  hoarse,  and 
was  preparing  for  a  tender  tiie^'tite  with  Jus- 
tina, when,  to  ttij  surprise  and  sorrow,  I  saw 
you  by  my  side." 

Here  Arthur  couched  so  violently  that  he 
cou^l  not  reply ;  and  Justina  insisted  on  Mel- 
ville's drawing  up  the  glass,  however  disa- 
greeable it  might  DO  to  him. 

"Really,"  cried  Melville,  "yon  and  Sir 
Edward  are  enough  to  frighten  Arthur  out  of 
his  ^senses  with  your  precautions,  and  make 
him' alarmed  for  his  life." 

"  Would  that  were  possible !"  said  Arthur 
moumfullv ;  "  but  how  can  that  man  fear  to 
die  who  has  nothing  to  expect  for  which  he 
can  wish  to  live  1" 

"Dear  me!  Arthur  in  the  despondingsl 
What  has  happened  to  you,  Arthur  1" 


"  Nothing  new ;  however,  I  wish  to  recant 
what  I  have  just  said,  and  to  own  that  I  have 
many  undeserved  blessing]B,  and  that  I  ought 
to  wait  with  confiding  patience  my  appointed 
hour." 

"  *  Wait  with  patience  my  appointed  hour !' 
Really,  Arthur,  it  is  a  ffreat  pity  you  will  not 
take  orders ;  you  would  have  made  an  admi- 
rable Evanprelist;  but  really,  unless  you  are 
hopelessly  m  love,  I  cannot  understand  this 
dejection." 

Here  Arthur  was  seized  with  another  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  which  lasted  till  they 
reached  home,  and  put  a  stop  to  evete  Mel- 
ville's pleasantry ;  wnile  Justina  listened  to  it 
with  more  terror  and  anxiety  than  she  dared 
to  express. 

In  conformity  to  his  plan  o(  making  hinuelf 
agreeable  to  Sir  Edward,  Melville  refused  seve- 
ral invitations  to  dine  out;  till  one  evening 
when  George  Clinton  was  gone,  Maria,  after 
thanking  her  brother  and  cousins  for  the  civil 
things  which  they  had  said  of  her  lover,  ob- 
served, on  Justina  s  leaving  the  room,  that  she 
should  be  very  sorry  if  Mr.  Clinton  were  to 
succeed  in  gaining  the  affections  of  her  cousin. 

"Do  not  name  it,"  cried  Melville:  "I 
should  shoot  myself,  or  him,  if  I  thought  it 
possible." 

"  You !"  replied  Maria  disdainfully :  "You ! 
Do  you  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  her !  It  is 
either  fancy  or  feigning^  for  some  purpose  or 
other ;  but  1  believe  it  is  the  love  of  opposition 
and  of  obstacle,  or  self-love,  that  leaas  you  to 
the  pretension.  Till  Mr.  Clinton  distinguished 
her,  you  never  honoured  her  with  your  notice." 

"  All  slander  and  ill-nature,  sister." 

"AH  truth  and  justice,  brother.  But  you 
interrupted  me :  I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr. 
Clinton  is  very  unlike  his  brother,  who—" 

"  Is  all  perfection,  no  jdoubt,  in  your  opin- 
ion." 

"  So  he  is :  he  tells  me  that,  spite  of  his 
hewied  wish  to  repay  his  obligations  to  Sir 
Bklward,  Lord  Penshurst  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  do  what  he  has  done,  bad  not  Mr 
Clinton  convinced  him,  that  by  conciliating 
Sir  Edward,  much  good  might  be  done  to  the 
family." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Sir  Edward:  "Pray  ex- 
plain how." 

"  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Clinton,  who  never  loses 
sight  of  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  fa- 
mily, hopes  you  will  return  him  for  one  of 
your  boroughs." 

"Return  him  for  one  of  my  boroughs 
Amazing !     But  go  on !" 

"  Then,  sir,  he  knows  you  have  livings  in 
your  gift,  and  the  youngest  brother  is  iust 
gone  to  college ;  and  then^  sir,  what  is  the  best 
of  all.  Miss  Clinton  is  unmarried,  and  $o  are 
youf^^  point  that  was  much  insisted  on,  I 
assure  you." 

Sir  Walter  and  Arthur  laughed  at  this  (2m- 
sotM  dee  carie$;  but  Sir  Edwara  was  mortified 
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and  surprised ;  and  Melville,  conscious  that  he 
had  interested  motives  too  for  conciliating  Sir 
Edv^-ard,  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not  sucwed ; 
and  he  reproved  Maria  for  disclosing  what  her 
lover  had  told  ,her. 

**Riffht  or  wrong,  my  dear,  I.  am  glad  you 
have  told  it,*'  said  Sir  Edward,  **that  I  may 
put  an  end  to  two  of  these  delusions  by  my 
own  assurances.  Time  only  can  put  a  stop 
to  the  third,  if  indeed  it  exists.** 

*^  Are  you  not  disposed  to  make  Mr.  Clin- 
ton an  M.  P.  sir!'* 

**  I  would  not  be  tempted  to  assume  such  a 
responsibility,  if  I  eouid^  Miss  Melville;  t 
never  had  a  borough  to  dispose  of,  nor  ever  will 
have." 

"  No,  sir !"  cried  Melville,  with  a  face  of 
disappointment;  while  Maria  looked  at  him 
significantly:  **Are  you  then  really  no  bo- 
rough-holder V* 

**  No ;  but  Sir  Edwin  is ;  and  I  suppose 
thence  has  arisen  the  mistake.** 

**  But,  sir,"  said  Miss  Maria  venr  saucily, 
."if  Sir  Edwin  is  your  relation, could  you  not 
give  my  brother  and  Mr.  Clinton  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  himi** 

"  No,  Miss  Melville.  Sir  Edwin  is  not  my 
relation ;  and  if  your  brother  wishes  to  get  into 
Parliament,  I  advise  him  to  start  for  a  city  or 
a  county.  Livings  I  have ;  but  they  have  just 
been  presented  to  young  and  healthy  men,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  having  one  to  give 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  As  to  the  lady— -but 
on  this  subject  it  wodd  be  indelicate  to  treat ; 
but  I  shall  take  care  to  undeceive  Mr.  Clinton 
with  regard  to  Ati  hopes ;  and  I  am  only  very 
glad  that  for  your  sake,  ^iss  Melville,  I  was 
not  called  upon  for  this  declaration  before 
Lord  Penshurst's  consent  was  given,  and  cer- 
tain things  had  passed  which  must  prevent  his 
retracting  his  word.'* 

The  next  day  Melville  did  not  dine  at  home, 
but  he  made  many  apologies  for  not  doing  so, 
and  the  following  day  the  same ;  for  now  Sir 
Eklward  had  nothing  to  five,  why  should  he 
stay  at  home  to  entertain  him  ! 

That  tnoming,  as  he  went  out  early,  as 
Maria  was  with  her  lover,  and  as  Arthur  was 
busy.  Sir  Edward  and  Justina  took  a  tite-d-4ite 
walk,  and  went  through  the  village. 

Sir  Edward  saw  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  cottagers  came  out  to  greet  and  bless 
her  as  she  passed.  One  or  two  came  op  to 
address  her. 

"Pray,  Miss  Selby,'*  said  the  first,  **  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  when  does  Mr.  Arthur  go  away  V* 

"I  do  not  know;  but  I  dare  say  you  will 
see  him  first.** 

**6od  bless  him!  I  hope  so;  fisr  I  have 
been  knitting  a  thing  to  wrap  op  his  poor 
throat  in  this  cold  weather.  Miss.** 

"  And  I  have  got  a  littie  pot  of  honey  and 
some  rob,*'  cried  the  other,  "  for  his  accept- 
ance, as  *tis  reckoned  a  nonsuch  for  a  cough.** 
"  "  Ah !  poor  dear!  and  we  heard  him  cough 


so,  as  he  went  throogh  the  villa^  the  otiier 
day.** 

"  Ah !  and  we  all  think  he  looks  thoekingly. 
Miss.** 

What  between  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  see- 
ing how  dear  Arthur  was  to  the  poor  aroond, 
though  he  had  littie  more  than  good  offices  to 
bestow,  and  what  with  her  now  increased  ap- 
prehension of  his  danger,  Justina  could  not 
speak,  but,  turning  away,  she  burst  into  tears; 
while  Sir  Edward,  to  give  her  time  to  recover 
herself,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
women« 

"  Mr.  Arthnr  Melville,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  cousin,  seems  a  great  fovourite  of 
yours  1'* 

"Oh  dear!  yes,  sir;  he  and  Miss  Selby, 
there,  and  Miss  Melville,  have  been  very  good 
to  me  and  my  neighbours  scores  of  times ;  but 
very  often,  you  know,  sir,  a  gentleman  can  do 
more  than  a  lady  can ;  and  she  and  I  have 
both  very  untoward  husbands,  who  drink  and 
make  away  with  their  money,  and  they  mind 
nobody  so  much  as  Mr.  Arthur ;  and  he  has 
the  ear  of  Sir  Walter,  and  then  be  never  minds 
trouble,  sir,  when  he  can  do  any  good ;  and 
once,  sir,  he  really  went  a  long  way  off  to  a 
fair,  on  purpose  to  get  my  poor  husband  home. 
Oh !  bless  bis  sweet  face,  how  glad  he  looked, 
and  how  angel-like,  when  he  came  to  me  and 
said,  *Here^  Mrs.  Stone,  here  is  your  hus- 
band!* And  then  he  speaks  so  pretty,  sir, 
and  he  says,— *  you  know  I  have  very  littie 
money  to  give,  merefore  I  must  do  the  more 
kind  offices  I  can;  so  never  scruple  to  employ 
me.'  But  I  am  ashamed  to  keep  you  and  this 
dear  good  lady  in  the  cold ;  and  I  am  so  sorry 
to  see  her  so  low,  for  I  fear  she  is  afraid  for 
her  cousin  as  well  as  I  am." 

"I  am  indeed  uneasy,**  replied  Jostina, 
"but  perhaps  without  a  cause.  Bat  let  me 
now  desire  that  you  will  all  of  yon  look  on 
me  as  my  cousin  Arthur*s  deputy  during  his 
absence ;  and  I  shall  be  able,  I  dare  say,  to 
serve  you,  though  not  so  well  as  he  can." 

Justina  now  resumed  the  arm  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  slipped  some  money  into  the  hands 
of  both  the  women  as  he  passed,  and  begged 
them  to  accept  it  as  he  gave  \|t,  for  the  love  of 
his  coosin  Arthnr. 

"  God  bless  your  honour!"  cried  they ;  and 
Mrs.  Stone  added,  "It  is  not  the  first  time 
Mr.  Arthur's  name  has  l>rouctht  us  good-luck." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Sir  Edward,  as  they 
went  on,  "  how  comes  it  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  our  cousin  Julien!" 

"  Because  he  does  not  deserve  it :  — Julien 
thinks  only  of  himself,  but  Arthur  of  others. 
But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him,  1  must  talk  of 
Arthur.  Tell  me,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  not 
agree  with  these  good  women,  with  their 
wraps  and  their  honey.  Heaven  bless  them ! 
that  he  looks  very  ill.  and  is  ill  1** 

"I  do ;  he  looks  ill  and  is  ill." 

*'  So  I  fear ;  and  then  he  is  going  to  college, 
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where  he  will  have  no  comforts,  and  no  one 
to  nurse  him  and  take  care  of  him ;  and  I  am 
very  sure  he  will  not  take  care  of  himself.'* 

**  A  sad  prospect  indeed  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity,  my  dear  Miss  Selby,  that  you  cannot  go 
with  him  to  take  care  of  him." 

**I,  my  dear  sir!  How  can  yon  joke  on 
such  a  serious  subject  V 

'*  I  am  not  joking ;  I  am  in  earnest;—!  sin- 
cerely wish  3rou  were  prwikged  to  go  with 
Arthur,  and  give  him  the  attendance  whieh  he 
not  only  wants,  but  deserves/* 

**  Sir !"  replied  Justina,  much  agitated. 

«« My  dear,*'  said  he,  kindly, «« Arthur  is  ill 
in  mind  as  well  as  hody ;  and  I  believe  his 
eoQgh  is  only  a  nervoua  cough,  as  it  always 
eomea,  I  see,  when  his  nerves  are  at  all  agi- 
tated.'* 

^Mndeed,  air,  how  you  have  rdieved  my 
mind  !** 

**  Had  you  rather  then  that  Arthur  was  on- 
happy,  tlian  dangerously  illl" 

"  Certainly,  air,  I  had.** 

**  But  surely,  to  be  hopelessly  unhappy  is 
worse  than  to  be  hopelessly  ill  t*' 

**  But  is  he  hopelessly  unhappy  1** 

'*  That  you  know  best,  my  dear.** 

•*I,8irr* 

*«Yes;  for  I  believe  both  Arthur's  illness 
and  unhappiness  are  wholly  owing  to  you." 

Juatina,  conscious  and  confused,  turned 
away  in  tears. 

^*I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  she;  '*and 
svch  is  my  confidence  in  you,  that  you  shall 
see  my  whole  heart  without  disguise ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  own,  that  if  Artbnr  is  unhappy, 
it  is  his  own  fault.** 

^  Very  likely ;  but  let  me  hear." 

**  Ever  since  I  have  known  I  bad  affections, 
these  affections  have  been  ArthttT*s,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  moment  revealed  to  him  the  real  state 
of  my  heart;  but  from  that  momeiit  Arthur 
eomparatively  has  avoided  me.  He  has  staid 
here  a  shorter  time  than  he  used  to  do.  He 
left  off  8ing[ing,  on  pretence  that  it  took  up  too 
much  of  his  thooffhts  and  houra;  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  to  avoid  singing  with  me,  as  the 
words  of  some  of  our  duets  applied  exactly  to 
my  feelings,  if  not  to  his-;  and  now,  not  con- 
tented wtSi  declaring,  as  yon  heard  him,  that 
he  would  never  marry,  and  why,  he  seems  to 
withdraw  even  the  attention  which  I  otifc  from 
him,  when  Mr.  Clinton  or  even  Melville  ia 
near  me,  as  if  to  convince  me  that  he  resigns 
me  without  a  struggle.*' 

**  Yes ;  but  you  know  it  is  hot  without  a 
struggle.  It  is  only  because  he  feels  himself 
unauthorized,  by  his  situation,  to  address  you.*' 

**  But  surely,  sir,  if  I  think  him  authorized, 
Ihat  is  sufficient  P* 

**  But  how  does  he  know  that  you  do!" 

**  Why  to  be  sure  I  cannot  iell  him  ao,  and 
ask  him  to  marry  me. — Yet  he  mutt  see ;  I 
think  he  must  see.** 

••What,  my  dear  r 


••That I  should  not  be  angry,  if  he  offered 
to  me." 

••  But  ought  he  to  offer!  Ought  he  not  to 
wish  you  to  marry  in  a  way  more  becoming 
your  fortune  !" 

•*  But  if  I  ^ad  rather  live  on  900/.  a  year 
with  him,  than  on  9000/.  without  him,  is  he 
to  torment  me  and  himself  as  he  does  t" 

^•Yes,  as  an  honourable  and  proud  roan. 
But  pray  what  ia  Arthur's  fortune!  That 
additional  hundred  and  fifty  to  your  750/.  a 
year!" 

-Yes." 

••  And  on  on&  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  you  think  him  authorized  to  address  a 
young,  lovely,  rich  woman,  to  Whom  he  can 
give  neither  rank  nor  consequence ;  and  whom 
he  muMt  dfpritfe  of  the  latter!  No,  my  dear; 
though  I  honour  your  disinterested  attachment, 
I  also  honour  his  equally  noble  surrender  of  it. 
But  be  of  good  courage :  all  is  not  hopelesa 
vet.  I  intend  that  Arthur  should  study  the 
law  and  go  to  the  bar,  as  he  wishes  to  do ;  and 
I  will  give  him  the  means." 

••  Will  you  !    Blessings  on  you,  dear  sir !" 

••Well,  then,  you  approve  my  plan;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  that  studving  the  law  very 
hard,  is  an  excellent  method  to  cure  love,'  espe- 
cially as  no  man  can  be  in  the  way  of  seeing 
a  variety  of  pretty  women,  as  he  will  then  be, 
without  having  a  chance  for  being  weaned 
firom  one. object  who  is  too  dear  to  him ;  and 
then,  you  know,  in  a  dozen  yeara  or  so,  Ar- 
thur may  get  money  enough  to  allow  him  to 
take  a  wife." 

••True,  sir;  and  he  will,  I  dare  say,  learn 
to  forget  me.*' 

••  Well,  my  dear,  but  if  Aat  makes  him 
!" 
len  I  ought  to  rejoieeJ*^ 

••  And  you  still  wish  him  to  go  and  study 
the  law,  instead  of  nursing  your  image  in  the 
solitude  of  his  college  !'* 

••  That  is  a  hard  auestion  to  answer ;  but  I 
love  Arthur  too  well  to  oppose  what  is  for  his 
advantage ;  and  since  he  is  too  proud  to  bear 
to  be  obliged  hj  me,  and  try  to  preserve  my 
affections  for  himself,  I  will  be  too  proud  to 
feed  hopeku  passion,  and  too  generout  to  wish 
him  to  live  single /or  wiy  to^f.**  • 

••  But,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  lifting  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  ••  if  he  is  not  willing  to  live  sin- 
gle for  your  sake,  and  if  he  takes  any  wifb 
but  you,  I  will  not  forgive  him ;  nor  will  he 
be  the  man  I  take  him  for.** 

••  Oh,  sir !  do  not  say  so.*' 

••  I  must,  for  I  feel  so.  My  dear,  I  thank 
you  from  my  soul  for  the  confidence  which 
you  have  reposed  in  me.** 

••I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  think  it  indelicate: 
I  was  thrown  off  my  guard  by  his  imagined 
illness,  and^— ** 

••  Indelicate !  I  honour  your  ingenuousness ; 
and  indeed  this  disclosure  was  well-timed,  for 
I  suspect  that  Arthur,  as  well  as  myself,  hat 
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been  a  little  jealous  of  the  smiles  you  bare 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Clinton." 

**•  But  I  wanted  to  pique  Arthur  into  cominff 
forward;  and  then  you  saw  how  he  served 
me." 

**  And  when  a  woman  deiffn|  to  smile  on 
one  man  merely  to  pique  ano&er,  may  she  aU 
toay$,  my  good  young  lady,  be  «o  served^  as 
you  call  It!" 

**  But  then  you  really  think  Arthur^s  heart 
is  not  alienated  from  me  1" 

'*  I  am  8ure  of  it,  though  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  anxiety ;  for  when  had  ever  the  wo- 
man or  man  who  truly  loves,  any  confidence 
in  the  attachment  of  the  beloved  object,  what- 
ever their  own  charms  and  qualities,  unless 
that  attachment  is  avowed,  and  proved  by  a 
succession  of  small  but  regular  attentions  1" 

The  house  was  now  in  sight. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "axe 
you  the  better  for  our  walk  1" 

"  Oh !  much,  much  better." 

**  So  am  I !  for,  between  you  and  me,  I  came 
hither  with  views  and  intentions  which  to-day, 
and  to-day  alone,  I  have  felt  myself  sure  of  re- 
alizing. Now  smile  upon  Arthur,  whether  be 
will  or  not." 

**  Dear  me,  sir !  I  feel  as  if  I  should  ngt 
dare  even  to  look  him  in  the  face." 

**  Well,  if  he  is  not  a  simpleton,  he  will 
like  UuU  better  still.  But  the  first  bell  has 
rung;  we  must  hasten  to  our  toilets." 

Sir  Edward  now,  to  his  great  amusement, 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  who  had  heard  the  report  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  with  Maria  Melville,  ana  could 
not  help  indulging  bis  sarcastic  humour  on  the 
occasion :  ' 

*'I  always  thought,  Edward  Meredith, 
though  a  sensible  man  and  a  good  scholar, 
you  were  a  very  silly  fellow :  a  self-evident 
proposition,  which,  however,  I  never  could  get 
you  to  admit. 

"And  so  you,  and  that  pretty-faced  girl, 
Maria  Melville,  are  to  be  exhibitors  of  those 
kappy  facet  of  which  you  are  so  fond.  But 
how  long  will  they  last,  I  wonder  1  O  Ed- 
ward, Edward!  what  a  falling  off  is  here! 
Really  1  felt  that  you  might  do  good  with  your 
money :  I  hoped  you  would  take  a  fancy  to 
that  worthy  fellow,  Arthur,  and  make  him 
rich,  as  he  deserves;  for  I  know  much  good 
of  that  man :  but  no  such  thing,  you  are  all 
for  the  fair  $ex.  O  fy !  What,  buy  a  wife, 
EMward  1  Are  your  romantic  constancy  and 
disinterested  benevolence  come  to  this  t  Poor 
fellow !  But  pray  when  is  the  happy  day  to 
be  ?  and  when,  for  the  latt  iimej  are  you  and 
poor  Maria  to  exhibit  happy  facet  7  I  advise 
you  both  to  look  in  the  glass  every  day,  and 
for  a  long  hour  at  leatt,  for  the  first  week  or 
so:  for  never,  deluded  beings,  will  either  you 
or  she  see  happy  facet  there  again. 


"  Farewell !  I  wish  you  as  happy  as  you 
deserve  tobe* 

"J.   FlBGUSSOlf." 

Mr.  Clinton,  much  to  Jnstina's  annoyance, 
dined  at  the  Priory  that  day,  bot  found  not  in 
her  so  willing  an  auditor  as  she  had  hitherto 
been.  One  glance  at  the  deiected  look  of  Ar- 
thur gave  her  force  to  repel  his  ostentatious 
assiduities  with  a  cold  civility,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  self-confidence,  threw  him  at  a  distance, 
and  restored  to  Arthur  some  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  though  he  was  more  distant  to 
Jnstina  than  ever.  However,  the  day  passed 
off  pleasantly  to  all  but  the  mortified  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, who  was  still  not  dispirited,  but  went 
home,  saving  to  himself—"  1  own  she  is  hand- 
some andf  rich  enough  to  be  allowed  her  ca- 
prices." 

The  next  morning  Sir  Edward  and  Justina 
bad  a  iSte-^-tete  ride  together. 

At  the  door,  when  they  returned,  stood  Ar- 
thur, and  Justina  hoped  he  would  take  her  off 
her  horse.  But  faithful  to  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  she  soon 
saw  that  be  meant  not  to  dispute  that  office 
with  her  servant  Still,  however,  just  as  she 
was  going  to  leap  down,  he  repented,  and 
started  forward  to  assist  her.  But  saying  "  I 
scorn  such  tardy  help,"  she  avoided  his  ofiered 
hand :  and  as  she  did  so,  her  foot  turned  under 
her :  and  screaming  from  the  violent  pain,  she 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  Arthur  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  No,  no ;  let  me  go ;  do  not  trouble  your- 
self," she  said  in  a  faltering  voice.  Bur  Ar- 
thur heeded  her  not;  and  though  emotion  made 
him  stagger  under  his  burthen,  he  bore  her  in 
his  arms  to  a  sofa  in  the  break fiut-room. 

Justina,  now  overcome  with  pain,  fiunted 
away.  But  her  head  still  lay  quietly  on  Ar- 
thurs shoulder,  even  when  her  retorning  co- 
lour proclaimed  the  momentary  iaintness  past. 

It  was  now  well  for  Arthur's  resolution  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  whole  family, 
whom  the  report  of  the  accident  had  called 
into  the  apartment.  But  though  Justina's  foot 
was  swelled  considerably,  her  countenance 
was  cheerful  and  her  spirits  high ;  and  she  de- 
clared that,  as  it  was  all  Arthur's  fault,  be 
should  be  her  only  nurse,  and  carry  her  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"My  fault,  Justina!" 

"  Yes,  and  mine  also :  I  was  pettish,  and 
you  neglectful.  I  was  piqued  at  your  unwil- 
Ungpaess  to  help  roe  off  my  horse,  and  so  to 
avoid  your  tardy  aid,  I  jumped  aside,  and  fell; 
for  pride  will  have  its  rail,  you  know." 

"  And  has  not  penitence  its  pardon  ?"  cried 
Arthur,  falling  on  his  knees  on  the  little  stool 
beside  her :  "however,  I  shall  not  forgive  my- 
self." 

"  There,  there,  I  forgive  you ;  but  it  is  on 
condition  that  you  are  very  attentive  and  kind 
in  future,  and  do  not  make  way  for  lords  or 
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lords'  sonSf  no,  nor  eyen  for  baronets/'  smil- 
ing at  Sir  Edward  as  she  spoke ;  '*  bat  that 
you  will  be  contented  to  sit  by  me  and  nurse 
me,  like  a  good  old  woman;  and  be  the  dear, 
kind,  good  cousin  Arthur  you  used  to  be." 

'*  Tempter,**  said  Arthur,  in  a  low  Toice, 
"  what  is  it  yon  ask  of  me  ?**  So  saying,  he 
suddenly  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

'^  Thirty  sir,**  cried  Justina  to  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  now  the  onl^  one  remaining,  **  you 
see  how  firm  and  obstinate  he  is,  and  yet  you 
heard  what  I  said  to  him.** 

*'  But  I  did  not  hear  what  he  taid  to  you^ 

"  Oh !  that  was  such  nonsense,**  she  replied, 
deeply  blushing,  *'I  can*t  bear  to  repeat  it.** 

Melville  dined  at  home  that  day,  and  paid 
her  Toluntarily  all  those  jpe/tte  toim  which  she 
had  demanded  of  Arthur.  He  wouid  carry  her 
from  her  sofa  to  the  dinner-table :  though  Ar^ 
thur,  rather  than  he  should,  offered  to  do  it 
himself.  But  Melville  angrily  rejected  his 
interference,  and  laughed  at  the  folly  of  Jus* 
tina*s  reason  for  preferring  his  aid ;  declaring 
that,  if  Arthur  occasioned  the  hurt,  he  did  not 
deserve  the  reward  of  being  allowed  to  wait 
upon  her.  And  this  was  so  true,  that  Arthur 
and  Justina  were  forced  to  submit. 

After  dinner,  and  before  the  ladies  returned, 
Maria  called  her  brother  aside ;  and  Justina, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  desired 
Arthur  to  carry  her  into  the  next  room. 

^'Now  do,  Julien,**  said  Maria,  '*do  let 
Arthur  go  with  jou.  It  is  only  for  ten  miles, 
and  you  are  going  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
spot.  What  signifies  crowding  for  once  ?  and 
it  you  do  not  take  him  he  must  walk  thither 
and  back  again:  and  only  think  what  a  cough 
he  has !" 

*^What  a  fuss  you  make  about  Arthur! 
His  cough  is  not  worse  than  other  people's,  I 
dare  say :  and  I  will  not  go  three  in  a  pg  for 
any  man ;  why  should  I  ?  If  Arthur  is  too  ill 
to  walk,  he  is  too  ill  to  go.** 

**  Yes,  but  Arthur  does  not  consider  himself 
if  he  can  do  a  kind  action ;  and  it  is  to  serve 
a  poor  orphan  very  materially  that  he  is  go- 
ing." 

'*Psha!  if  that's  what  he  is  goin^  for,  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  bis  losing  his  time 
and  his  money.  So  Arthur  is  a  patron,  is  he  1 
he  who  wants  one  himself.  If  he  will  act  the 
great  man,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  expense,  not 
mine;  I  will  not  risk  the  cramp  for  any  such 
nonsense.*' 

'« How  selfish  !**  said  Maria;  "  how  differ- 
ently Arthur  would  have  behaved  if  the  gig 
had  been  his!" 

^*  Perhaps  not :  but  he  has  carried  off  Jus- 
tina.*' 

Of  this  conversation  Sir  Edward  overheard 
every  syllable ;  and  when  the  genUemen  joined 
the  ladies  at  tea,  he  said  to  ^^ur,  '*  I  under^ 
stand,  my  dear  young  ftiend,  that  you  are  go- 
ing out  to-morrow ;  and  as  I  want  to  make  a 
visit  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  shall  be 


truly  happy  to  take  you  in  my  carriage,  unless 
you  preler  riding." 

Arthur,  whom  nothing  but  the  wish  to  do  a 
kind  action  would  have  led  to  expose  himself 
to  the  fatigue  of  a  long  walk,  preferred  the 
caniage.         , 

While  both  Justina  and  Maria  looked  their 
thanks  to  the  benevolent  Sir  Edward,  Mel- 
ville, who  seemed  thoughtful  the  meanwhile, 
not  long  afterward  said — ^'Then  you  really. 
Sir  Edward,  are  going  into  the  very  neigh 
bourhood  where  I  intend  shooting  to-morrow  V 

'•Yes,  sir,**  coldly  replied  Sir  Edward. 

**  Well,  sir,  if  you  would  be  troubled  with 
me  and  my  dog,  my  man  could  ride  my  horse 
and  take  my  guns,  and  I  could  return  on  horse- 
back, and  avoid  the  cold  drive,  and  my  man 
could  walk  home  at  night.** 

**  Is  that  the  slender  lad,  who  looks  so  de- 
licate and  breathes  so  short?" 

''Why,  yes;  he  is  rather  asthmatical,  I 
own.** 

"Then,  sir,  /have  a  great  objection  to  go- 
ing unnecessarily  three  in  a  chariot,  and  to  go- 
ing with  a  dog  at  aU^  and  as  I  believe  your 
lungs  can  better  bear  a  cold  drive  than  j^our 
poor  servant*s  can  the  fatigue  of  a  midnight 
walk  of  twelve  miles,  I  must  beg  leave  to  de- 
cline having  the  pleasure  of  your  company.^' 

This  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  Justice  over 
Benevolence;  and  Melville,  litUe  expecting 
such  a  rebuff,  sat  silent  and  confounded.  Nor 
was  he  more  comfortable  when  Maim  said, 
"Really,  brother,  I  wonder  how  you,  who 
never  put  yourself  out  of  your  way  to  oblige 
any  one,  can  have  the  courage  to  ask  others  to 
put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  oblige  you." 

"  You  might  d^ve  spared  tiiat  observation. 
Miss  Melville,**  replied  Julien;  "and  with 
justice,  too,  for  it  was  certainly  unnecessary 
and  unkind.**  And  Maria  repented  it  when 
Sir  Edward  shook  his  head  at  her,  and  her 
brother  left  the  room  in  high  displeasure;  nor 
did  he  return  that  pvening.  It  was  now  evident 
to  Melville  tiiat  he  had  lost  Sir  Edward*s  fa- 
vour, which  once,  while  he  thought  him  a  bo- 
rongh-holder,  he  had  taken  pains  to  secure  by 
his  assiduities.  Still  he  could  not  bear  to  find 
that  he  had  so  much  incurred  his  dislike,  from 
neglecting  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  habitual 
selfishnejM,  that  one  of  the  bestrbred  and  most 
benevolent  men  in  the  world  had  been  pro- 
voked to  refuse  him  a  fiivour,  and  in  a  manner 
which  was  a  reproof  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  a  disappointment 

But  this  was  not  all  that  wounded  him. 
Arthur  was  as  great  a  favourite  as  he  was 
himself  the  reverse.  Sir  Edward  was  wel- 
come to  hate  Atm,  but  not  to  admire  and  love 
Jrihur  t  him  who  in  rank  and  fortune  was  so 
much  his  inferior,  and  who  had  ever  been  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  his  father.  The  idea 
was  intolerable;  and  he  almost  cursed  the 
hour  when  Sir  Edward  "intruded  his  tiupid 
company  upon  them." 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  while  tonnented  with 
thoughts  like  these,  he  returned  to  the  company 
no  more  that  nifrht ;  much  to  the  dietress  of  Sir 
Edward,  who  su ready  repented  the  severity  of 
his  refusal,  and,  with  his  osuai  beneyolence, 
almost  wished  to  retract  it. 

However,  his  miifd  was  made  easy  on  the 
subject  when  he  recollected  that  Melville  had 
never  paid  him  any  attention  but  what  was 
interested  \  and  he  heartily  congrratulated  him- 
self on  his  precaution  in  concealing  his  acces- 
sion of  wealth :  *^  Else,"  said  he  to  himself, 
'*  I  might  have  been  the  dupe  of  feigned  vir- 
tues. But  now  I  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  true ;  and,  while  learning 
to  know  the  selfish,  I  have  also  been  able  to 
prove  the  disinterested  and  the  benevolent" 

The  next  morning  Melville  set  oflf  before 
breakfast,  And  Sir  ^ward  and  Arthur  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
latter,  though  he  felt  it  ungrateful  not  to  talk, 
ventured  to  say — **  Surely,  sir,  there  is  nothin? 
serious  to  be  apprehended  from  this  accident.'* 

"What  accident!" 

««This  accident  to  Mis»  Selby's  (bot,  sir." 

"  Pho !  nonsense  I  a  mere  sprain.  But  yon 
remind  me  of  eaoh  other ;  for  yesterday  she 
asked  me,  with  just  as  grave  a  face,  whether 
I  thou  jrht  your  cough  was  any  thing  serious !" 

"  Did  she  1  la  sne  anxious  concerning  my 
cough,  sir  1" 

"  Yy,  to  be  sore;  are  not  you  anxious  eoa- 
eerning  her  ancle  1  But  that  does  not  surprise 
me,  as  she  declares  that  you  were  the  sole 
cause  of  her  accident;  and  I  really  must  say, 
that  I  have  often  observed  your  marked  want 
of  attention  to  her;  indeed  it  is,  to  appearanoe, 
the  worst  thin^  I  see  in  you." 

**0h,  sirt  if  you  knew  all,  perhaps  you 
would  think  (|uite  otherwise." 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  open  ta  coivviction;  so 
explain,  I  beg." 

"No,  sir,  no;  much  as  I  love  and  revere 
you,  I  dare  not  open  my  heart  to  vou." 

"No,  I  know  it;  delicacy  forbids  you." 

"How,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  I  will  snare  you  the  pain  of  a  con- 
fession ;  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  You  treat 
this  poor  thinff  in  the  manner  you  do,  to  de- 

1>rive  her  of  sul  hopes ;  because  yon  see  she 
s  in  love  with  you,  and  you  do  not  return  her 
passion,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  sir !  how  mistaken  vou  ars !  I  lovoi 
I  adore  her,  sir;  and  it  is  only  because  I  can 
never  marry  her,  that  I  avoid  her  as  1  lio.  But, 
indeed,  I  am  not  so  very  conceited  as  to  be- 
lieve she  does  or  can  love  me  as  1  da  her. 
No,  sir,  jou  wrong  her;  she  has  too  mneh 
proper  pride  to  give  so  entirely  the  leint  to  an 
unsolicited  attachment." 

"  But,  sir,  toAy  is  it  an  unsolieited  attach- 
ment I  Why  should  you  not  woo  youroousin 
like  another  man!  Why  stand  tamely  by, 
when  a  Clinton  aad  a  Melville  put  in  tor  the 
pri«e!" 


"  What,  on  little  more  than  a  hundred  a 
year,  sir,  should  I  presume  to  address  Jnstina, 
and  take  her  out  of  her  own  sphere  to  lower 
her  to  mine!  No,  sir;  I  should  delight  to 
raise  the  woman  I  love  to  a  palace*  if  I  had 
one;  but  I  will  never  lower  her  to  a  cottage; 
and,  therefore,  I  avoid  all  communication  with 
Justine,  as  I  wish  to  shun  all  increase  of  my 
own  passion,  and  all  danger  of  strengthening 
hers,  if  she  really  feels  one." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  see  that  you  are  proud ;  so 
much  so,  that  you  like  to  confer,  bat  canael 
bear  to  reeeitfc  obligations." 

"  Oh  !  not  so ;  were  Justine's  fortune  three 
times  what  it  is,  I  would  accept  her  hand,  if 
convineed  that  she  loved  nae,  bKScaaae  I  could 
then  prosecute  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
not  take  her  out  of^  that  sphere  in  which  she 
would  otherwise  move.  But  her  present  for- 
tune is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  Uve  as 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  live;  and  if  we 
had  children  we  should  be  distreesed;  or, 
rather,  /  could  not  bear  to  see  her  means  of 
livinff  so  narrow.  And,  with  her  beauty,  ao- 
complishments,  and  fortune,  she  ought  to 
marry  highly." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  whedier  she  will  or  not; 
and  merely  that  fools  and  gossips  may  say, 
'  What  a  ^t  match  Miss  Selby  has  made !' " 

"No,. sir,  she  ought  not  to  manr  in  order 
to  make  the  vulgar  stare  at  her  goodluek;  but 
surely  she  ought  not  to  marry  to  make  them 
stare  at  her  imprudmu^  and  point  at  her  as  the 
silly  giri  who  married  a  beggar  for  love.  Oh ! 
never  could  I  bear  to  expose  the  woman  I 
adore  to  any  reproach  whatever." 

"Oh,  no!  you  would  rather  break  her  heart, 
sir.  But  come,  young  man,  no  more  of  this; 
you  shall  know  some  other  time  what  I  think 
of  you  and  your  self-denial.  You  sa^  you 
wish  to  study  the  law,  and  I  am  wilimg  to 
famish  you  with  the  means." 

"You,  sir!" 

"  Yes ;  unless  you  are  too  proud  to  allow 
it.  I  cannot  spend  three  or  tour  hundred  a 
year  better.'* 

"  But,  sir,  I  can  only  accept  it  on  condition 
of  being  allowed,  if  I  get  business,  of  paying 
it  back  again." 

"Prey,  sir,  have  you  ever  so  repaid  Sir 
Walter!" 

"No,  sir;  but  then  Sir  Walter  lives  consi- 
derably within  his  income,  and  could  not  feel 
the  want  of  what  he  gave  me." 

"And  /,  you  mean  to  Insinuate,  scarcely 
live  within  mint;  and  therefore  to  part  with 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year  would  inoonve- 


"  Forffive  me,  but  I  have  heard  so,  sir," 
"  And  so  you  would  not  allow  me  to  put 
myself  to  a  little  hardship,  though  it  was  to 
ecmfer  on  you  an  essential  benefit!" 
"  How  could  you  suppose  I  would,  sir!" 
^  Well,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward 
(drawing  his  hand  aoross  his  eyee)«   "  But  to 
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baeinest ;  on  your  own  terms  y<m  shali  have 
tfais  mllowanee.** 

*•  And  I  accept  it" 

'*  Then  you  had  beat  go  to  London  directlj ; 
for  you  know,  if  you  can  get  money  to  main- 
tain a  wife  you  may  take  one ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

**  Oh,  sir  !'*  cried  Arthur,  sef zinff  his  hand, 
**  how  lonflr  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  I 
can  do  so  r* 

**  A  dozen  years  at  least,  as  you  wish  to 
maintain  her." 

**  But  with  a  fortune  of  her  own  V* 

**  No  less  than  eight,  I  think." 

**  Eight  1  Alas !  then,  I  shall  never  marry ; 
for  by  that  time  Justina  will  be  the  wife  of 
some  happier  man." 

**  But  there  are  other  women  in  the  world." 

**  Not  for  me,  sir ;  Justina  or  no  one ;  and  I 
would  work  to  obtain  a  right  to  address  her, 
flight  and  day !" 

*'  Well,  well,  do  not  despair;  and  look  for- 
ward. But  here  we  are  at  the  place  of  your 
destination ;  and  if  money  is  wanted  to  secure 
your  success  in  your  beneyolent  undertaking, 
spite  of  my  poverty  and  my  extrttvmgana^  I 
will  honour  the  draft  for  fifty  pounds." 

Sir  Edward  then  drove  on  to  his  visits,  and 
on  his  return  took  up  Arthur,  whose  animated 
eountenanee  told  him  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
suit;  nor  did  Arthur  cough  once  the  whole 
way  home.  On  stopping  at  the  gate,  however, 
his  cough  returned. 

"There,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "now  I  am 
convinced  your  cough  is  only  a  nervous  couffh, 
as  the  idea  of  seeing  Justina  brings  it  on." 

"O  sir!  when  will  the  day  come,  that  the 
idea  of  returning  to  her  shall  pre? ent  and  not 
excite  it?" 

They  found  Justina  in  the  drawing-room ; 
but  Arthur  had  not  courage  to  tell  her  what 
his  whole  thoughts  were  full  of— Sir  Edward's 
ffenerous  offer ;  he  therefore  went  in  search  of 
Sf  aria,  and  communicated  iitoherf  and  she, 
wild  with  joy,  fiew  into  the  room  to  tell  Jus- 
tina. 

"  And  it  makes  you  feel  very  happy,  does 
it,  Arthur  V*  said  Justina,  her  eyes  filhngwith 
tears. 

"It  does,  indeed." 

"Then  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  seeing  less 
of  you  than  we  do  now,  and  to  seeing  you, 
perhaps,  with  somewhat  of  an  alienated  heart 
toward  your  old  friends." 

"  Justina !"  cried  Arthur  reproachfully ;  and 
his  cough  returned  with  violence. 

"  That  is  only  a  nervous  coughs  my  dear,*' 
said  Sir  Edward,  who  now  entered;  *»and  if 
vou  dislike  to  hear  it,  you  must  not  say  un- 
kind things  to  him,  as  you  did  this  moment." 

"  Was  I  unkind  1  and  unkind  to  one  who  is 
always  doing  kind  things  to  others  1  Fy  upon 
me!'' 

"There,  you  see,  he  does  not  coo^  iioto." 

The  four  mxt  days  wsfrs  passed  lo  a  suc- 


cession of  morning  and  dinner  company ;  and 
there  was  little  time  for  any  indulgence  of; 
painful  or  pleasurable  feelings  connected  with 
the  affections.  But  Arthur  still  withheld  the 
desired  declaration;  and  Justina  feared  he 
would  leave  her,  and  be  exposed  to  form  other 
attachments  without  the  security  she  longed 
for,  of  mutually  avowed  and  plighted  love. 

The  evening  before,  Justina  had  slipt  the 
following  letter  into  Sir  Edward's  hand,  which 
determined  him  no  longer  to  defer  disclosing 
to  the  lovers  his  ability  to  make  them  happy ; 
and  he  coald  scarcely  bear  to  let  the  generous 
girl  remain  another  night  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir— I  cail  write  better  than  I  can 
speak  the  proposal  that  I  am  going  to  make  to 
you.  I  have  wished,  ever  since  I  came  of 
a^,  to  make  my  fortune  serviceable  to  my  cou- 
sin Arthur;  but  I  was  sure  that  he  would  not 
accept  of  any  assistance  from  me,  though  in- 
tended merely  to  enable  him  to  study  the  law. 
Now  I  might  enjoy  this  indulgence ;  for  un- 
known to  him,  1  could  allow  him  so  much 
a-year  through  you ;  and  added  to  the  allow- 
ance from  yourself,  which  might  be  diminish- 
ed one-half,'  but  Arthur  must  suppose  that  vou 
pay  it  all  out  of  your  own  pocket.  Pray,  dear 
sir,  consider  this  proposal,  and  deign  to  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  know  your  generosity,  but  on 
this  occasion  it  need  not  be  so  heavily  taxed ; 
and  I  should  heartily  rtjoiu  to  be  the  secret 
friend  of  Arthur. 

"  Yours,  with  affectionate  respect, 

"  Justina  Silbt." 

"  When  will  it  be  morning  t"  cried  Sir  Ed- 
ward, as  he  lay  unable  to  sleep,  from  antici- 
pating the  pleasure  which  he  should  bestow 
the  next  day :  blaming,  as  be  did  so,  that  love 
of  fAage^ftei  and  joyful  surprises  which  had 
led  him  to  defer  making  the  meditated  disclo- 
sure, till  he  could  do  it  with  a  sort  of  eoup  de 
thidtre.  And  when  on  going  down  to  break- 
fast he  learnt  that  Arthur  was  gone ;  that  he 
had  set  off  on  foot  before  it  was  light,  in  order 
to  catch  the  coach  to  Cambridge;  and  had 
consequently  undertaken  a  walk  of  a  great 
many  miles,  though  he  was  unwell  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  he  had  no  mercy  on  his  own 
folly,  as  he  csuled  it,  and  scarcely  could  bear 
to  look  at  Justina's  pale  and  dejected  counte- 
nance. Yet  he  could  still  less  bear  to  look  at 
Melville's  triumphant  one,  for  there  he  was 
sure  he  read  joy  at  Arthur's  departure. 

Arthur  had,  however,  left  a  letter  behind 
him  for  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness;  left  to  him  and  all  the  family 
his  best  wishes;  and  declared  that  he  found 
he  must  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  leave  the 
Priory,  without  leave-taking,  or  he  should 
never  go  at  all.  He  also  said  he  should  write 
in  two  or  three  days  to  Sir  Edward  Meredith. 

The  breakfest  meal  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  gloomy  and  sUent.  Sir  Walter  declared  | 
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that  he  lost  bis  right  hand  in  Arthnr.  Maria 
ne^er  apoke  but  to  utter  regrets,  and  to  wonder 
why  Arthur  went  away  in  a  manner  bo  unlike 
himself.  Justina  neither  spoke  nor  ate.  Sir 
Edward  was  mostly  occupied  in  watching  her 
countenance.  And  Melyille,  mortified  to  find 
what  a  sensation  Arthur's  departure  had  occa- 
sioned, was  sullen  and  taciturn,  "although  he 
was  conscious  of  having  schemed  succMsful- 
ly ;  for  he,  and  he  alone,  knew  tohv  Arthur 
had  gone  away  as  be  did,  as  he,  and  he  alone, 
waa  the  cause, 

Melville  had  lately  convinced  himself  of 
what  he  never  suspected  before,  namely,  that 
he  loved  Justina :  but  he  was  sure,  likewise, 
that  Jrihur  also  loved  her,  and  that  the  was 
not  onl^  conscious  of  Arthur's  attachment,  but 
much  mclined  to  return  it.  While  Arthur, 
therefore,  remained  at  the  Priory,  exhibiting 
that  interesting  sight  to  female  vanity — the 
devoted,  but  humble  lover,  he  was  sure  that  he 
had  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  suit : 
but  as  he  believed  he  could  at  any  time  pre- 
vent Mr.  Clinton's  making  proposals,  by  un- 
deceiving him  with  respect  to  her  fortune,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  withdrawing  the  love  which 
she  was  disposed  to  feel  for  Arthur,  and  of  fix- 
ing it  on  himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  pique  Al^ 
thur's  generosity,  and  convince  him  that  he 
had  better  leave  the  Priory  directly.  He 
therefore  followed  him  into  his  room  when 
they  retired  for  the  night,  and,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  afifected  great  uneasiness. 
He  well  knew  that  Arthur  would  take  alann, 
and  ask  the  cause  of  it. 

**  You  are  the  cause ;  for  I  see  you  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  dear  Justina's  advancement  in 
life,  and  perhaps  of  her  happiness." 

"What  do  you  meant" 

"That  Mr.  Clinton  is  in  every  respect  a 
most  advantageous  match  for  her,  as  he  can 
raise  her  to  the  rank  which  she  is  formed  to 
adorn.  I  have,  therefore,  given  up  my  oWn 
pretensions  for  her  sake,  especially  as  I  see 
she  is  very  much  inclined  to  love  him." 

"Indeed!" 

**  Yes.  But  Justina  piques  herself  on  gene- 
rosity and  feelinff ;  and  as  she  is  aware  that 
her  amiable  cousin  Arthur  loves  her  most  ten- 
derly, she  cannot  bear  to  give  him  pain  by  ac- 
cepting another  man :  and  yet  you,  poor  love- 
sick swain,  will  not  be  at  all  nearer  gaining 
her  for  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  love  Justina!" 

"  How  can  any  one  tu4  know  it  1  And  I 
see  that  Justina  is  so  much  flattefed  and  touch- 
ed by  this  silent  but  evident  love  of  yours,  that 
she  does  not  allow  herself  to  g^ve  way  to  her 
feelings  towards  another." 

"  Are  yon  sure  of  this  I" 

"  Quite  sure." 

Here  Arthur  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
hiding  his  face  with  his  bands,  remained  si- 
lent ror  several  minutes.    He  then  rose  with 


seeming  composure,  and  said,  "  Julien,  I  will 
leave  £e  Priory  to-morrow  morning  before 
day-break." 

"  So  suddenly !  why  so  t" 

"  I  must  go  suddenly  or  not  go  at  all,  and 
without  seeing  Justina  again ;  for  under  these 
circumstances  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her !" 

"  Nonsense!  it  will  look  so  oddly." 

"  No  matter :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  any  one, 
and  especially  of  Aer,  of  her  who  when  we  meet 
again  may  be — ** 

Here  he  hid  his  face,  and  begged  Melville 
to  leave  him  alone. 

The  next  morning,  Arthnr  rose  while  it  was 
yet  dark,  and  set  off. 

Justina  left  the  table  before  breakfast  was 
quite  over,  and  her  first  thought  was  to  hasten 
to  Arthur's  room,  and  seise  the  well-remem- 
bered fferanium,  as  she  wished  to  keep  it  for 
Arthur's  sake,  and  for  a  memorial  of  wnatshe 
once  fiincied  was  his  deep  though  silent  love; 
but  no  geranium  was  to  be  seen,  thoagh  the 
marks  of  a  garden-pot  were  still  visible  on  the 
window-seat,  and  she  was  sure  she  had  seen 
it  from  the  garden  only  the  day  before. 

"  1  do  believe  he  has  taken  it  with  him ! 
dear,  dear  Arthur !"  cried  Justina  aloud ;  "  but 
I  will  inquire."  And  bavinjf  asked  what  was 
become  of  the  little  geramum,  she  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  servant 
who  assisted  him  to  pack  up  had  seen  him 
take  it  away  under  his  arm.  Nor  could  she, 
in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  help  naming  this 
balm  of  her  wounded  feelings  to  the  sympa- 
thising Sir  Edward,  who  was  very  eager  to 
follow  Arthur  without  delay,  on  the  plea  of 
wishing  to  see  Cambridge. 

But  Sir  Walter  said  he  had  better  wait  till 
Arthur  was  settled,  and  should  write  again. 
And  Melville,  who  did  not  expect  this  eorUre 
tempe^  and  feared  Sir  Edward  might  get  the 
whole  truth  from  Arthur,  eager\y  secoiSed  his 
father's  proposal,  adding,  that  it  was  not  quite 
certain  that  Arthnr  was  gone  direct  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

Sir  Edward  and  Justina  agreed,  when  alone, 
that  haste  was  not  necessary.  Accordingly,  a 
long  week  passed  awsy,  during  which  no  let- 
ter from  Artnur  arrived,  and  his  silence  excited 
as  much  surprise  as  his  absence  had  done: 
while  Justina,  to  conceal  her  anxiety  from 
Melville,  received  Mr.  Clinton's  daily  assidn- 
ities  with  complacence,  and  feigned  a  gaiety 
which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

On  the  seventh  day  from  AiSiur's  departure, 
Sir  Edward  and  she  were  both  9ure  he  would 
have  a  letter ;  when,  just  as  the  letters  were 
expected,  Mr.  Clinton  came  cantering  along 
the  park. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  came  galloping 
in  at  the  other  side  of  the  park,  and  set  off  Mr. 
Clinton's  horse  so  effectually,  that  the  high- 
mettled  racer  began  to  kick  and  rear,  and  bis 
rider  came  to  the  ground,  just  as  Justina  had 
diseovered  that  there  was  no  letter  firom  Arthur. 
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At  seeingr  Mr.  Clinton  fall,  she  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek ;  but  as  he  rose  instantly  and 
appeared  quite  unhurt,  her  thouchts  instantly 
recurred  to  her  painful  disappointment,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  she  ran  into  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  whither  Sir  Edward  followed  her. 

The  scream  first  and  the  tears  which  en- 
sued, together  with  the  rapid  flight  to  hide  the 
*  soft  contagion,*  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  it, 
mipht  have  convinced  a  humbler  man  than  Mr» 
Clinton  that  he  was  beloved ;  especially  when, 
on  hastening  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  he 
overheard  Justina  saying  to  Sir  Edward,  with 
streaming  eyes,  ^'  Surely,  surely,  some  harm 
must  have  happened  to  him  !** 

**  None  in  the  least !  I  assure  you,  dearest 
Miss  Selby ;  I  am  not  even  bruised,  believe 
me!" 

**I  am  very  glad  of  it,  sir,**  replied  Justina 
coldly,  but  in  great  confusion ;  and  bursting 
from  Mr.  Clinton's  passionate  grasp  (for  he 
had  seized  her  hand  and  was  pressing  it  to  his 
lips,)  she  hurried  to  her  own  chamber. 

Sir  Edward,  conscious  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
happy  mistake,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence,  en- 
joyed the  idea  of  the  younff  man's  disappoint- 
ment as  he  had  learned  from  good  authority 
that  ne  was  a  selfish  man,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably incapable  of  a  deep  and  serious  passion. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clinton  was  gone,  Justina 
earnestly  conjured  Sir  Edward  to  set  off  for 
Cambridge  the  next  day  at  all  events,  if  there 
was  no  letter  from  Arthur;  and  he  promised 
compliance. 

No  letter  came  next  morning,  but  Mr.  Clin- 
ton did ;  and  while  Sir  Edward  left  the  room 
to  order  his  carriage  and  servants  for  a  jour- 
ney, the  lover,  who  attribute^)  J ustina's  chang- 
ing colour  to  his  presence,  and  her  fluttering 
anticipations  of  what  he  might  say,  requested 
to  have  a  private  conversation  with  her  in  the 
breakfast-parlqpr,  and  she  was  obliged,  though 
unwillingly,  to  comply. 

The  conference  was  not  long ;  and  when  Sir 
Edward  came  down  stairs,  he  saw  Mr.  Clin- 
ton in  great  perturbation  hastily  cross  the  hall, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  gallop  off.  No  won- 
der; for,  however  little  his  heart  might  be 
wounded,  his  pride  and  vanity  were  wounded 
very  severely,  by  Justina's  resolute  refusal — a 
refusal  which  admitted  of  no  future  hope;  for, 
when  urged  not  to  forbid  him  a  renewal  of  bis 
suit,  she  candidly  owned  that  her  affections 
had  long  been  engaged^  and  were  so,  she  felt 
assured,  for  life. 

To  Sir  Edward,  who  saw  Mr.  Clinton's 
agitation,  and  earnestly  inquired  the  cause  of 
it,  Justina  had  no  concealments  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  the  rest  of  the  family  she  preserved 
an  honourable  silence;  but  ueorge  Clinton 
discovered  that  his  brother  had  been  rejected, 
and  Maria  did  not  keep  the  secret  imparted  to 
her;  perhaps  there  was  one  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  Justina  wish^  Sir  Edward 
might  be  equally  discreet. 


That  very  day  the  worthy  baronet  set  off  for 
Cambridge ;  and  be  had  the  complaisance  to 
take  with  him  the  knitted  **  comfortable,"  and 
the  pot  of  honey  and  of  rob,  which  the  grate- 
ful cottagers  had  prepared  for  Arthur,  but 
which  he  had  not  called  for  as  he  promised 
to  do. 

Sir  Edward  was  forced  to  sleep  on  the  road, 
but  he  reached  Cambridge  by  noon  the  second 
day ;  and,  driving  instantly  to  Arthur's  college, 
with  a  beating  heart  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's room. 

*'  He  is  not  in  college,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

•*No!    Then  where  is  he  1" 

*'I  really  cannot  tell,  sir;  he  was  here  a 
week  ago,  but  he  is  gone  again ;  however,  I 
dare  say  his  bed-maker  can  tell  you  more. 
But  jierhaps,  sir,  you  will  like  to  go  to  Mr. 
Melville's  room  I*' 

Sir  E!dward  followed  his  informant. 

He  had  a  sort  of  choking  feeling  when  he 
entered  Arthur's  apartment,  and  saw  how 
carefully  habitual  neatness  preserved  unhurt 
what  well-principled  and  strict  becoming  had 
purchased;  and  his  heart  swelled  as  if  it 
would  burst,  when  he  recollected  that  through 
him  Arthur  would  soon  be  not  only  rich  but 
happy. 

The  bed-maker's  face,  however,  when  she 
appeared,  substituted  present  fears  for  future 
expectations ;  and  her  words  were  as  unwel- 
come as  her  countenance.  She  told  him  that 
Mr.  Arthur  came  back  to  college  very  unwell, 
and  she  thought  very  low,  but  he  would  have 
no  advice ;  however,  he  was  certainly  better 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  when  he  received  a  letter 
which  threw  him  into  a  violent  agitation— 

** A  letter!" 

•*  Yes,  sir.  The  next  day  I  saw  him  look- 
ing over  the  map  of  England,  and  the  road- 
book ;  and  he  asked  me  some  questions  about 
Keswick  in  Cumberland,  sir,  for  that's  my 
native,  sir ;  and  so  I  found  he  was  going  to 
the  Lakes." 

••  What !  at  this  time  of  the  year  1" 

*'  Yes— it  was  like  as  if  he  was  out  of  his 
mind,  was  it  not,  sir  t  but  he  said  he  must  go 
somewhere,  and  rocks  and  mountains  must  be 
so  fine  in  snowy  weather;  and  so  go  he  would ; 
and  I  do  think  as  how  he  was  not  himself 
Quite,  for  he  would  burthen  himself  with  a 
little  trumpery  bit  of  geranium  which  he 
brought  with  nim,  and  which  he  put  in  his 
great-coat  pocket,  but  I  am  sure  he  could  not 
keep  it  there,  and  I  dare  say  he  has  thrown  it 
away  by  this  time." 

Sir  Edward  thought  he  had  done  no  such 
thing;  and  he  almost  beat  his  breast  with 
agony  to  think  that  his  love  of  effect  and 
novel-like  surprises  had  led  the  way  to  that 
fond  and  hopeless  misery  which  Arthur  en- 
dured.— But  from  whom  did  that  letter  come  1 
and  what  did  it  contain)  And  where  was 
Arthur  now  ?  On  his  road  to  the  Lakes,  pro-^ 
bably.    And  how  long  had  he  been  gone! 
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He  went,  it  appeared,  the  very  day  that  Sir 
Edward  set  on ;  therefore,  as  he  set  off  on  foot, 
it  woald  be  easy  to  overtake  him;  and,  in 
anothw  hour,  Sir  Edward,  with  four  post- 
horses,  was  on  the  road  to  the  north.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  they  reached  Huntingrdon; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  stay  there  all  night, 
and  start  again  at  day-break.  He  did  so ;  but 
no  Arthur  met  their  watchful  eyes ;  for  he  was 
not  to  be  discovered,  either  upon  the  road,  or 
in  or  on  any  coach  which  they  overtook ;  nor, 
till  they  were  within  six  miles  of  Stamford, 
did  they  meet  any  one  to  whom  they  could 
say,  '^  Pray,  did  you  see  a  young  gentleman 
dressed  so  and  so  ?" 

But  though  no  Arthur  appeared,  they  per- 
ceived objec*ts  on  the  road  which  excited  the 
compassion  of  Sir  ^ward :  a  poor  woman, 
whose  dress  bespoke  excessive  indigence,  and, 
resting  on  one  of  her  knees  as  she  bent  the 
other  to  the  ^ound,  a  child  of  a  year  M  who 
seemed  in  pain,  while  a  little  shoeless  girl,  a 
few  years  older,  was  crying  violently  by  her 
side.  The  postilions  would  have  driven  past 
them,  had  not  Sir  Edward,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  called  loudly  for  them  to 
stop. 

"  My  lads,'*  said  he,  **  how  could  you  think 
of  passing  your  fellow-creatures  in  distress  1 
And  you,  Maurice,  how  could  you  suffer  them 
to  do  it  1" 

**  Sir,''  replied  he,  **  I  thought  you  were  too 
anxious  concerning  Mr.  Arthur,  to  stop." 

*'  Sir,  Mr.  Arthur  himself  would  have  con-^ 
demned  me  if  I  had  not  done  so.— Now,  call* 
the  poor  woman  to  me." 

He  did,  and  learnt  from  her  that  her  child 
had  swallowed  a  half-crown,  which  she  had 
given  heT  to  play  with,  and  that  she  was  a&aid 
It  would  kill  her,  as  she  had  been  sick  ever 
since. 

•*  1  hope  there  is  no  danger,"  cried  Sir  Ed- 
ward, kindly ;  **  but  I  do  not  know  what  can 
be  done,  Maurice !" 

Maurice  only  smiled. 

*'  How  far  is  it  to  Stamford  1    . 

••  Only  a  few  miles." 

*«  Maurice,  can't  you  take  the  ppor  woman 
and  the  children  on  the  box  by  you,  and  let 
us  drive  to  a  surgeon  as  soon  as  we  reach 
Stamfofdt" 

«*Dear  sir,  the  little  girl  would  certainly 
foil  off." 

"  What  can  we  do,  then,  Maurice  !** 

*'  What  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  easy  if 
you  do  not  do, — take  them  into  the  carriage." 

^'  Well,  if  it  must  be,"  replied  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  glad  to  be  told  he  must  do  what  he 
wished  to  do ;  and  Maurice,  after  wiping  the 
poor  woman*s  shoes  and  the  little  girl's  feet 
with  his  handkerchief,  assisted  them  into  the 
ooach. 

The  child  who  had  swallowed  the  half- 
crown  was  now  recovered  from  its  sickness ; 
but  a  low  and  continued  moan,  as  it  hid  its 


foce  in  its  mother's  bosom,  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  it  still  felt  some  uneasiness,  and  the  poor 
woman's  tears  continued  to  flow.  The  little 
{pi  was  old  enough  to  be  delighted  with 
riding  in  a  fine  coach,  and  showed  her  child- 
ish }oj  in  many  amusing  ways,  after  the  first 
sheepishness  attending  on  her  new  situation 
had  gone  off;  and  the  baronet,  whose  warm 
heart  could  enjoy  the  sight  of  pleasure  in  any 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  was  interested  in 
watching  this  little  being,  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  mother's  saying,  **Poor  dear 
heart !  how  cold  its  little  feet  are !  1  do  be- 
lieve it  cries  from  cold,  now." 

"  What  can  we  do  to  warm  it  3"  said  Sir 
Edward ;  then,  taking  his  thick  worsted  muf- 
flers from  his  wrists,  he  drew  them  on  the 
perished  feet  and  ancles  of  the  little  sufferer, 
while  the  grateful  mother  joined  the  ends  close 
over  the  toes,  and  the  child,  relieved  by  the 
warmth,  soon  fell  asleep  on  its  parent's 
bosom. 

**  My  good  woman,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who 
saw  that  the  rags  before  him  concealed  a  truly 
maternal  heart,  **  who  are  you,  and  what  axe 
youl" 

**  My  name  b  Sarah  Saunders,  and  I  am  a 
soldier's  wife:  my  husband  is  in  the  Indies, 
and  I  have  been  passed  to  my  parish,  and  am 
now  on  my  way  thither;  but  the  cold,  and 
the  long  walk  all  last  niffht,  seeing  as  how  I 
have  lately  had  a  bad  illness,  and  this  child 
to  carry,  and  t'other  to  drag  along,  nearly  kilt 
me ;  and  but  for  the  good  young  gentleman 
who  gave  me  two  pieces  of  silver  and  these 
halfpence,  —  showing  some  which  she  took 
from  her  pocket, —  I  should  have  perished 
with  cold  and  weariness ;  but  not  far  oack  we 
stopped  at  a  pi/bllc-house  and  got  some' por- 
ter.'' 

'*  My  dear  woman,  describe  this  gentleman : 
what  was  he  like  !" 

^*  Like !  like  an  angel  he  %eemed  to  me : 
for  he  was  so  good,  he  carried  that  poor  girl 
several  miles,  though  scarcely  able  to  carry 
himself;  poor  dear,  he  looked  so  ill !" 

"Had  he  dark  eyes  1" 

"I  fancy  so;  but  they  looked  very  wild, 
though  so  kindly  when  he  saw  how  sadly  we 
were  off!" 

**  Was  he  tall  T" 

••Yes." 

••  Should  yon  know  him  again  1" 

••  Oh !  all  the  world  over." 

••  When  did  he  leave  you,  and  why  V* 

••  He  was  so  tired  and  ill,  he  was  forced  to 
set  my  little  Nanny  down  at  last;  and  just 
then  the  Stamford  coach  passed,  and  he  was 
taken  up,  but  I  was  quite  afraid  he  would  foil 
off." 

••  It  must  have  been  he ! — ^thd  very  dear  be* 
ing  I  am  in  search  of!  Yet,  whj  should  I 
suppose  no  man  can  do  a  kind  action  but  Ar> , 
thur  1"  said  Sir  Edward,  thinking  aloud. 
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^*  But  tell  me,  good  woman,  was  not  his 
voice  remarkably  sweet  V 

**  Why  you  know,  your  honour,  1  must 
have  thought  it  so,  because  he  spoke  so  kind/* 

"True,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  smiling: 
"  and  after  all  it  might  not  be  Arthur.** 

At  this  moment  the  woman  said,  "O  dear 
sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  do  stop  the  coach,  for 
there  lies  the  poor  dear  young  gentleman's 
flower,  that  he  took  such  care  of,  and  the  pot 
all  broken.  O  dear!  he  must  have  been  ill 
indeed  to  drop  it,  for  he  took  such  care  of  it ; 
and  if  we  should  see  him  at  Stamford,  I  am 
sure  he  would  so  like  to  have  it  again  !** 

"Then  it  was  Arthur,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
with  an  audible  sob.  **  God  bless  you,  good 
woman!  You  shall  find  this  a  happy  day  for 
you,"  he  added,  after  he  had  stopped  the 
postilions;  and,  desiring  Maurice  to  pickup 
the  piece  of  geranium,  and  as  much  of  the 
mould  round  it  as  he  could,  he  carefully  en- 
closed it  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  the  carriage 
drove  on. 

There  was  a  degree  of  grateful  consideration 
in  this  wish  of  the  poor  woman,  an  emanation 
of  sentiment  which  was  worthy  a  higher  rank 
of  life,  and  might  not,  alas!  always  have  been 
found  there,  which  made  its  way  instantly  to 
Sir  Edward's  heart.  And  she  had  repaid  her 
obligations  to  him  by  doinor  this ;  as  she  had 
by  these  means  identified  his  person,  and  giv- 
en his  firiend  a  clue  to  find  him ;  for  in  Stam- 
ford Sir  Edward  thought  he  must  still  be,  as 
he  must  have  dropped  the  geranium,  he  feared, 
in  a  fainting  fit — a  mark  of  unusual  weakness 
in  a  healthy  young  man.  At  length.  Sir  Ed- 
ward found  they  were  approaching  Stamford, 
and  he  believed  he  ought  to  let  the  woman  and 
her  children  quit  the  carriage  before  he  drove 
in ;  not  from  pride,  but  lest  it  should  seem  an 
ostentation  of  benevolence  to  be  seen  with 
such  persons  in  his  coach.  But  then  he  re- 
collected that  the  child  would  remain  longer 
without  advice,  and  also  that  it  would  be  re- 
minding the  poor  woman  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  be  poor  and  ragged :  '*  No,  they  shall  re- 
main where  they  are ;  and  what  does  it  sig- 
nify if  wrong  motives  are  imputed  to  me  by 
strangers  whom  I  shall  never  see  again  1" 

The  coach  drove  on,  and  they  entered  Stam- 
ford. Luckily,  soon  after  their  entrance, 
Maurice  saw  at  the  end  of  a  street  fronting 
them  a  druggist's  shop,  and  "  Manson,  Sur- 
geon and  Apothecary,"  on  a  board  over  the 
door  of  a  smart  brick  house  adjoining.  He 
accordingly  directed  the  servants  to  drive  up 
to  it  and  stop  at  the  door.  The  shopman  came 
out,  bowing  very  low  to  Sir  Edward,  but 
lower  to  the  bloody  hand,  and  Maurice  let 
down  the  step. 

"I  shall  get  out  with  you,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward kindly ;  and  asking  if  Mr.  Manson  was 
at  home,  he  alighted,  preceded  by  the  woman 
and  child. 


"Now,  little  girl,"  cried  Maurice,  "you 
must  come ;"  but  she  hung  back  and  said, 
"  Me  like  to  stay  here — me  don't  like  to  come 
out;"  and  it  was  by  force  that  he  took  the 
poor  little  thing  into  the  shop,  where  Mr. 
Manson  soon  made  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Manson*s  countenance  was  preposses- 
sing and  his  manner  kind ;  but  his  wig  was 
put  on  one  side,  one  of  his  stockings  was 
white  and  the  other  black,  and  neither  of  them 
tied  up  tight ;  so  that,  to  judge  from  his  dress, 
any  one  would  have  thought  him  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  But  it  was  not  so,  he  was  only 
an  absent  man ;  and  when  Sir  Edward  stated 
the  case  to  him,  he  assured  the  woman  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  whatever ; 
adding,  with  a  meaning  smile,  looking  at  Sir 
Edward,  and  speaking  in  Latin,  "liie  mo- 
ther's mind  will  be  more  satisfied  if  I  give  her 
child  a  little  conserve  of  roses,  which  she  can 
get  down  easily." 

There  was  good  sense  and  kindness  in 
this:  and  he  ordered  a  small  gallipot  to  be 
filled  with  it,  for  which  he  would  not  take 
any  thing;  and  the  baronet  looked  anxiously 
round  to  see  if  there  were  any  expensive 
medicines  of  which  he  could  lay  in  a  stock. 
While  he  was  thus  employing  his  eyes,  his 
ears  were  startled  by  the  following  dialogue 
between  Manson  and  the  woman. 

"  Then  this  is  all  your  honour  orders  the 
babe,  and  you  think  she  is  in  no  danger  1" 

"  Danger !    Yes,  the  greatest." 

"  O  dear !  what  shall  I  do  V  cried  the  as- 
tonished woman. 

"  Do !  Blister  him,  cup  him,  put  on  leeches, 
and  dose  him  well  with  Jameses  powder — the 
only  chance  for  his  life." 

The  poor  terrified  woman  now  sunk  down 
with  the  child  on  her  lap,  in  a  sort  of  hysteri- 
cal affection,  and  the  little  girl  cried  louder 
still;  while  the  uproar  seemed  to  astonish 
Manson ;  and  as  Sir  Edward  desired  almost 
sternly  a  reason  for  the  contradictory  opinion 
which  he  had  just  ^iven,  the  shopman  laughed 
and  said,  "  Oh !  sir,  it  is  only  that  my  master 
is  absent,  and  was  prescribing  in  imagination 
for  the  patient  whom  he  has  just  left. 

"Joey,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Manson,  "is  right; 
the  child  is  as  well  as  I  am." 

Sir  Edward,  though  his  nerves  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  shock  which  the  woman's  cries 
had  occasioned  them,  courteously  bowed  ;  and 
having  ordered  some  drugs  to  be  put  in  the 
carriage,  he  got  in,  ordering  the  boys  to  drive 
to  the  best  hotel ;  first  desiring  Maurice  to  see 
the  woman  and  children  comfortably  settled 
in  some  respectable'public-house,  there  to  wait 
his  further  orders.  But  his  feelings  were  now 
assailed  by  the  cries  of  the  little  girl  to  come 
into  the  coach  again,  and  he  was  glad  to  fling 
her  a  shilling  in  order  to  pacify  her ;  while 
his  delicate  conscience  was  a  little  wounded 
by  the  fear  that  he  had  acted  wrong  in  giving 
the  child  an  indulgence  out  of  her  own  spbeie, 
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and  making  her  feel  more  severely  the  hard- 
ships of  her  condition. 

"  Psha !"  cried  he  aloud,  "  what  nonsense 
this  is !  The  child  will  forget  both  me  and  the 
coach  before  night.  This  is  refining  with  a 
vengeance !" 

On  reaching  the  principal  hotel,  he  ordered 
an  apartment;  then  desiring  a  pair  of  fresh 
horses  to  be  put  to  his  carriage,  he  was  driven 
to  every  inn  in  the  place,  but  no  Arthur  could 
be  found.  He  was  returning  dejectedly  to  his 
inn,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  he  heard 
the  poor  woman  loudly  calling  to  the  postilion 
to  stop. 

"  Sir !  Sir !  I  do  think  we  shall  find  him." 

"  Indeed !  Where,  and  how  1" 

**  Why,  sir,  I  led  the  pot  of  physic  behind 
me,  so  I  went  back  to  fetch  it ;  and  what  do  you 
think  I  saw  sticking  out  of  the  doctor's  pock- 
et, but  a  gay  silk  handkerchief,  just  like  that 
which  the  young  gentleman  wore  round  his 
neck!" 

Sir  Edward's  hopes  were  now  destroyed 
again.  **  My  good  woman,"  said  he,  **  I  can- 
not suppose  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Manson 
would  blcul  z  prwket-ri'indkerchief." 

'*  Steal !  No ;  but  by  mistake,  you  know, 
sir." 

"Well  remembered!"  exclaimed  Sir  Ed- 
ward :  "  lead  the  way,  and  I  '11  follow." 

Sir  Edward  knew  that  Artl^ur  had  a  remark- 
able India  silk  handkerchief,  one  with  Chi- 
nese figures  and  monsters  on  it,  on  a  green 
ground,  which  was  what  the  woman  described 
It :  still  he  felt  very  awkward  at  going  in  to 
ask  a  question  that  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
charge  against  Manson's  honesty. 

However,  in  he  went,  and  asked  if  he  could 
speak  to  Mr.  Manson.  He  was  washing  his 
hands,  but  would  wait  on  the  gentleman  in- 
stantly ;  and  he  soon  appeared  with  his  wig 
now  entirely  the  hinder  part  before,  and  it  re- 
ouired  all  Sir  Edward's  politeness  to  keep  him 
from  laughing. 

/'Mr.  Manson,"  said  he,  "I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  ask  you — ^but,  allow  me  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  visited  any  one  to-day  of 
whom  you  have  borrowed  a  silk  handkerchief]" 

"  Certainly  not:  may  I  ask  why  you  wish 
to  knowV 

"  Because  this  good  woman  says  she  saw 
sticking  out  of  your  pocket,  a  remarkable 
handkerchief,  which  was  like  one  worn  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  in  search." 

"Very  extraordinary;  but  I  will  give  you 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me  turn  my  pockets 
inside  out." 

No  handkerchief  of  any  kind  appeared;  but 
in  lieu  of  one,  a  thick  and  wet  towel ;  on 
which  the  shopman,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  de- 
clared he  should  not  wonder  if  his  master  had 
hung  up  the  handkerchief  instead  of  the  towel, 
when  he  took  the  towel  for  a  handkerchief. 
Upon  this  he  stepped  into  the  little  closet  call- 


ed a  dressing-room,  and  returned  holding  up 
the  identical  article. 

"  Now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  baronet, "  I  mast 
beg  you  to  recollect  where  it  was  that  you  took 
this  handkerchief."  \ 

"  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  I  was  sent  for  this 
morning  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
found  in  a  fainting  fit  at  the  door  of  a  lodging- 
house." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  him  very  ill,  I  hope  t" 

"Not  yet;  but  he  has  overwalked  himself, 
has  eaten  scarcely  anything  for  some  days, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  a  low  fever."    . 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!  but  still  I  do 
not  know  that  you  are  describing  my  friend ; 
did  you  take  this  handkerchief  at  his  lodg- 
ingsl" 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  did ;  because  I  remem- 
ber that  he  wore  one  instead  of  a  night-cap, 
and  that  I  sent  home  for  a  flannel  one,  as  he 
complained  of  cold ;  and  when  I  took  off  the 
hanakerchief  and  put  on  the  cap,  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  I  should  put  the  former 
in  my  pociet." 

Sir  Edward  now  accompanied  Mr.  Manson 
to  the  abode  of  his  patient,  and,  following  him 
up  stnirs.  listened  at  the  door. 

"  Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Arihur  Melville  1" 
said  Manson :  "  and  have  you  a  firiend  who 
goes  about  in  a  coach-and-iour  with  two  cut' 
riders,  asking  for  a  young  gentleman  who  also 
goes  about  in  a  coach-and-four  with  twenty 
outsides,  of  whom  he  is  one  1" 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir.  My 
name  is  Arthur  Melville,  and  I  have  a  kind 
friend  who  is  very  likely  to  inquire  for  me. 
But  how  did  you  know  thisl" 

"  Only  because  he  told  me  so  himself,  and 
would  be  happy  to  tell  you  so." 

"What!  Sir  Edward  Meredith  herel" 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  here  I  am !"  cried  he,  burst- 
ing into  the  room :  "  and  a  pretty  dance  you 
have  led  me,  my  dear  boy !" 

Arthur  could  not  speak,  he  could  only  press 
Sir  Edward's  hand ;  and  Manson  left  them 
together. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  Sarah  Saunders  had 
reason  to  bless  the  day  when  first  she  saw 
Arthur  and  his  munificent  friend ;  for  instead 
of  going  to  her  parish.  Sir  Edward  had  her 
andher  children  conveyed  to  his  own  country- 
seat,  as  the  woman  who  lived  in  one  of  his 
lodges  was  just  dead ;  and  he  gave  the  vacant 
place  to  his  new  protege,  and  there  the  sol- 
dier's wife  and  soldier's  children  found  a  com- 
fortable home. 

Arthur  was  soon  removed  into  a  more  con- 
venient lodgring,  and  afler  some  conversation 
with  Sir  Edward,  he  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
The  first  thin||[  which  he  saw  on  waking  was 
the  geranium  in  a  new  pot. 

"What!  my  humble  but  dear  treasure! 
how  came  you  there  1"  cried  he,  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward entered  the  room :  "  I  thought  you  lost, 
but  I  find  you  again !" 
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**  Nor  id  that  the  only  treasure  you  thought 
lost  and  have  found  again,  rash  unconfiding 
boy !" 

He  now  begged  Arthur  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  show  him  the  letter  which  had  so  much 
overset  him.  It  was  from  an  old  college  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Clinton ;  and  the  latter  returning  home 
in  a  paroxysm  of  joy  on  having  witnessed 
Justina's  emotion,  sat  down  inunediately  to 
impart  to  his  confidant,  that  when  next  he 
wrote,  he  had  but  little  doubt  that  he  should 
be  able  to  say,  orders  for  settlements  were 
given.  This  gentleman  immediately  wrote  to 
Arthur  to  congratulate  him  on  the  anticipated 
marriage.  His  letter,  in  addition  to  what 
Melville  had  said,  was,  with  Arthur,  decisive 
of  his  fate. 

In  one  little  week  after  his  departure,  Jus- 
tina  had  elevated  Mr.  Clinton  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  hope,  which  the  next  day  probably 
would  change  into  certainty !  The  thought 
was  madness;  and  he  wanted,  if  possible,  to 
fly  from  himself.  Motion,  perpetual  motion, 
seemed  to  him  a  refuge.  But  not  motion 
alone ;  he  felt  as  if  a  scene  of  desolation  also 
would  soothe  the  despondence  of  his  soul; 
and  to  the  lakes  he  bent  his  wild  and  weary 
steps.  But  perhaps  he  was,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  impelled  thither  by  other  motives. 
Perhaps  he  hoped  that  she  would  feel  pity 
and  anxiety,  if  not  self-reproach,  when  she 
should  hear  of  his  being  alone  and  in  declin- 
ing health,  amidst  scenes  so  dreary  and  so 
distant;  and  he  might  have  foind,  if  he  had 
narrowly  examined  his  own  heart,  that  even 
generosity  like  his  is  not  always  piv>of  against 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  attends  on  dis- 
appointed love.  What  he  meant  to  Co  with 
the  geranium,  when  he  made  it  the  com p:\nion 
of  his  journey,  perhaps  he  did  not  exactly 
know;  he  believed,  that  when  he  heard  of 
Justina's  being  married,  he  should  inclose  it 
to  her  in  a  letter :  but  he  owned  that  he  con- 
sidered the  carrying  of  this  burthensomi* 
keepsake  along  with  him  as  a  proof  that  he* 
was  not  entirely  free  from  delirium.  Be  this 
as  it  might,  he  had  reason  to  bless  his  folly, 
as  it  had  led  to  his  being  identified  by  Sir 
Edward,  in  whom  he  found  his  best  physician ; 
for  from  Sir  Edward  he  learnt  that  Justina  had 
refused  Mr.  Clinton,  that  she  loved  himself, 
and  that  his  benevolent  relation  would  enable 
him  to  marry  her  directly  !  No  wonder  that 
his  low  fever  was  stopped  in  its  progress  ! 

In  two  days  he  made  so  rapid  an  advance* 
towards  complete  recovery,  that  they  "were  «V 
lowed  to  set  off  for  the  Priory  :  and  they  rlid 
so  without  giving  the  family  any  notice  that 
they  were  on  the  road.  SirEdw:  id  convinced 
himself  that  he  did  not  write  becauf^e  they 
should  probably  get  there  as  soon  as  the  letter 
— but  I  fear  his  old  love  oi  efftct  ha*]  returned, 
and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  give  Justina  an 
agreeable  surprise. 


On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  the  Priory. 
Maria  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant;  but  Jus- 
tina, whom  anxiety  had  rendered  unwell,  was 
confined  to  her  dressing-room.  Maria,  see- 
ing Arthur  was  really  come,  flew  up  to  Jus- 
tina. 

'*  Is  Arthur  here  V^  faltered  out  the  latter. 

**  He  is,''  exclaimed  Maria,  and  flew  down 
stairs  again ;  while  Justina  fell  on  her  knees, 
and,  hiding  her  face  on  a  chair,  was  silent  for 
a  few  moments. 

•*I  hope  all  here  are  we//,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  round,  and  looking  in  vain  for  one 
whom  he  longed  to  behold. 

*'  No ;  Justina  has  kept  her  room  these  two 
days." 

**  Indeed !  Have  you  sent  for  her  phy. 
siciani" 

"  No ;  he  is  come  without  being  sent  for," 
she  replied,  archly  smiling;  **and  I  advise 
that  he  begin  prescribing  for  her  directly." 

Arthur  took  the  bint;  while  Justina,  hear* 
ing  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  concluded  it 
was  Maria,  and  opening  the  door,  exclaimed, 
^*  How  is  he?"  and  looking  up,  she  beheld 
Arthur  there,  to  answer  for  himself ! 

Arthur  said  nothing.  Justina  caked  nothing, 
during  a  few  fond  and  agitated  moments ;  and 
then  Arthur  could  only  in  broken  accents 
disclose  the  love  so  Ion?  concealed,  and  she 
could  only  confess  that  love  was  not  pleaded 
in  vain.  In  short,  Arthur  had  offered  to  mar- 
ry Justina,  and  Justina  accepted  the  ofler,  be- 
fore she  at  all  remembered  that  she  did  not 
know  how  he  was  to  maintain  her ;  and  she 
was  growing  grave  again  at  the  thought  of  a 
separation  ana  of  London,  when  Arthur  told 
her  all  the  delightful  truth. 

Maria  now  came  in  and  begged  that  Arthur 
would  show  himself  to  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

**  Shall  we  go  together!"  said  Arthur;  and, 
taking  his  offered  arm,  Justina  was  conducted 
by  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

They  found  Sir  Edward  just  preparing,  like 
a  man  in  the  play  at  the  winding  up  of  the 
last  scene,  to  tell  his  tale,  and  explain  every 
thing  in  a  good  set  speech ;  but  the  natund 
simplicity  of  his  character  and  feelings  pre- 
vailed when  he  saw  Arthur  and  Justina  enter 
arm  in  arm,  preceded  by  their  glad  herald, 
Maria. 

Justina  ran  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  father;  and  Arthur, 
grasping  his  hands,  looked  the  thanks  which 
he  could  not  speak. 

Happj  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  capacity 
of  happiness.  Sir  Edward  at  length  faltered 
out,  "  My  dtar  children !  when  I  look  at  you, 
I  r^el  that  I  have  accomplished  my  intended 
work,  for  I  have  seen^  as  well  as  made,  *  hap- 
py FACES.'  " 

He  now  gave  the  assembled  party  the  need- 
ful information  as  succinctly  as  possible;  but 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  made  Arthur  rich 
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enough  to  be  a  good  match  even  for  Justina, 
Maria,  calling  him  the  best  of  men,  exclaimed, 
**  How  I  do  bless  and  honour  you  !*' 

'*  Warm-hearted,  generous  girl !"  thought 
Sir  Edward,  *^  thou  shalt  be  no  loser  by  this." 

Poor  Melville,  who  had  been  sufficiently 
mortified  before  by  Sir  Edward's  going  in 
pursuit  of  Arthur,  now  suddenly  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

This  action  was  lost  on  no  one,  but  was 
most  felt  by  Sir  Walter ;  who,  wounded  to  see 
his  own  son  so  utterly  superseded  in  the  rich 
Sir  Edward's  favour,  and  aUo  in  Justina's 
love,  could  scarcely  prevail  on  himself  to  say 
*'  God  bless  you  together !" 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,"  said  George  Clin- 
ton, who  wished  to  give  a  turn  to  these  feel- 
ings, ^'no  one  has  such  cause  to  rejoice  in 
your  good  fortune  as  /  have ;  for  my  intended 
declared  that  while  her  dear  cousin  was  a  lone- 
ly wanderer.  Heaven  knew  where,  she  would 
not  marry ;  so  that  Sir  Edward  has  made  more 
than  two  *  happy  faces.'  " 

Prinuly  were  Sir  Edward's   presents  to 


Maria  on  her  marriage :  a  rich  service  of  plate 
shone  upon  her  table,  and  her  brows  were  en- 
circled with  costly  jewels.  But  he  could  not 
bear  to  withhold  his  pardon  nor  his  aid  from 
Melville,  who  had  incurred  debts,  he  found, 
unknown  to  his  father, — so  difficult  is  it  for 
the  benevolent  to  be  severely  just. 

In  conformity  to  his  own  wishes,  Arthur 
entered  himself  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  as  he  liked  not  a  life 
of  idleness ;  but  Sir  Edward's  seat  was  his 
country  home.  And  he  and  Justina,  with 
their  lovely  children,  threw  a  charm  over  the 
evening  oi  their  benefactor's  life.  The  care- 
less laugh,  the  playfulness  of  infancy,  and  the 
soberer  testimonies  of  enjoyment  exhibited  by 
happy  and  ^teful  maturity,  are  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  man  of 
benevolence;  and  Sir  Edward  still  continues, 
— and  long  may  he  continue! — to  bless  the 
hour  when  his  Quixotism  led  him  to  leave 
his  retirement,  and  eventually  gave  him  the 
supreme  delight  of  making  and   of  seeing 
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